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ADVERTISEMENT   TO   VOLUME   THE   SIXTH. 


The  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Penny  CYCLOPyEDiA  being  now  finished,  the  Committee  of  the  Society* 
aad  tlie  Publisher,  feel  themselves  called  upon,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  numerous  body  ot 
Pni'L'liascrs,  to  annoimce  their  intentions  with  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  great 
a.ixiety  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Editor  has  been  to  produce  a  Cyclopaedia  which  in 
a(  curacy,  completeness,  and  originality,  should  not  be  surpassed  by  any  similar  publication  of  this 
ov  any  other  country ;  and  the  Publisher  has  not  hesitated  to  incur  the  large  expenses  which  are 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  this  excellence,  although  the  Avork  is  sold  at  a  price  not  amounting 
to  a  fourth  of  the  cost  of  any  other  Cyclopaedia  of  established  reputation.  The  articles  in  this 
^vork  have  been  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  care  from  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities.  It 
w  ill  be  found,  on  making  a  comparison,  that  the  essential  differences  between  the  articles  in  the 
Pinny  Cyclopaedia  and  those  in  other  Cyclopaedias  or  Dictionaries  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
ori<Tlnal  sources  of  information  only,  and  not  previous  compilations,  have  been  consulted  by  the 
writers  for  this  work.  Independently  of  this,  the  numerous  references  given  in  all  the  more 
important  articles  show  distinctly  what  are  the  authorities  that  have  been  used ;  they  indicate  to 
the  careful  reader  the  means  of  extending  liis  knowledge  on  any  particular  subject,  and  at  the 
^ame  time  give  him  the  power  of  testing  the  general  accuracy  of  the  work  by  consulting  the  same 
sources  of  information  that  have  been  used  by  the  writers.  By  means  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
uiombcrs  of  the  London  and  Local  Committees,  and  with  the  aid  of  other  gentlemen^  not  members 
cf  tlie  Committees,  who  have  in  many  cases  kindly  given  their  assistance,  the  present  work  has 
h'd(\  tlic  advantage  of  a  careful  revision  of  many  of  the  most  important  articles,  and  has  received 
a  number  of  valuable  additions  from  documents  and  authorities  which  have  never  before  been 
i.iaJc  public. 

A  publication  such  as  tliis,  aiming  at  the  union  of  excellence  with  cheapness,  requires  the 
'^v.p])ort  of  a  very  large  body  of  purchasers  ;  and  this  support  has  been  obtained.  The  continuance 
^1  this  support  must,  however,  in  great  part,  depend  upon  the  Cyclopaedia  being  completed  within 
a  rci>sonable  period,  and  in  a  moderate  number  of  volumes ;  it  being  borne  in  mind  at  the  same 
tiiie,  that  no  rate  of  publication  must  be  attempted  which  would  prevent  the  carefiil  revision  of 
oYory  portion  of  the  work,  and  that  no  scale  as  to  the  length  of  articles  must  be  adopted  which 
would  destroy  their  usefulness.  It  has  been  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  Editor  and  the  gentlc- 
ir.cn  who  contribute  to  the  Cyclopaedia  to  render  the  articles  as  concise  as  was  compatible  with 
]'rcser\dng  their  value  ;  and  experience  will  no^v  enable  them  to  effect  this  object  more  completely 
than  has  already  been  done.  Added  to  this,  many  of  the  articles  already  published  are  necessarily 
of  greater  length  than  the  majority  of  those  which  are  to  come;  for  advantage  lias  been  taken,  in 
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most  cases,  to  explain  the  general  principles  of  a  subject  on  the  first  notice  of  a  word  connected 
with  it ;  and  in  many  instances  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  give  under  one  head  or  title 
such  a  general  view  of  a  subject  as  will  render  it  sufficient  in  many  subsequent  heads  or  titles  to 
refer  to  the  general  article.  Without  any  material  alteration  of  the  present  scale  as  regards  the 
length  of  the  more  important  articles,  the  Committee  feel  assured  that  somewhat  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  Cyclopiedia  is  now  published;  and  they  therefore  propose  that  the  work  shall  be  com- 
pleted in  Eighteen  Volumes  of  the  present  size,  and  they  pledge  themselves  that  it  shall  not  exceed 
Twenty  Volumes.  Having  settled  these  limits,  the  Committee  loc^j  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  production  of  a  work,  which  will  be  useful  to  the  most  critical  student  by  its  completeness  and 
accuracy,  and  will  present  a  vast  body  of  information,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  to  those  who  are  seeking 
for  knowledge  in  a  popular  form. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  >vishes  of  the  bulk  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Cyclopaedia,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Committee,  upon  the  completion  of  the  letter  B,  to  publish  at  the  rate  of  three 
volumes  annually,  instead  of  two ;  so  that  Me  entire  work  may  be  published  in  little  more  than  four 
years  from  the  present  time.  The  monthly  parts  will  therefore  be  raised  to  eighteen-pence  each, 
and  four  parts  will  complete  a  volume,  instead  of  six. 

In  making  this  announcement  as  to  an  increased  speed  in  publics^tion,  and  giving  this  pledge 
as  to  limitation  of  quantity,  the  Committee  and  the  Publisher  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  they 
consider  these  arrangements  as  final  They  do  not  think  it  possible  to  proceed  at  a  quicker  rate 
than  they  have  announced,  or  to  attempt  any  curtailment  that  may  reduce  the  number  of  volumes 
below  eighteen  without  injury  to  the  character  of  the  work. 


^|lft7  21, 1836. 
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nUFFON.  GEORGE   LOUIS  LE  CLERC,  COMTE 

])K,  son  of  Benjamin  Le  Clerc  Buflbn,  ti  councillor  of  par- 
linn  ent,  was  born  at  Montbard,  in  Burgundy»  on  the  7th 
September,  1 707,  a  year  which  was  also  marked  by  the  en- 
iriince  of  Linnf  into  Hfe.  We  first  trace  the  young  Bitffon  at 
Dijon,  where  he  was  entered  at  th^  Jesuits*  college  as  ft  stu- 
deiu  of  law;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  legal  profession, 
\N  hirh  his  Ikther  Wished  him  to  adopt,  had  no  charms  for  him, 
and  that  astronomy  and  mttthemfttics  were  his  ftivourite  pur- 
suits. The  parent,  observing  his  son's  disgust  at  the  former 
study  and  his  zealous  application  to  the  last-named  sciences, 
\vi>eiy  suffered  him  to  follow  the  path  which  he  had  chosen ; 
and  he  became  so  wedded  to  his  geometry  that  some  of  his 
biouraphers  assert,  that  while  his  companions  were  at  their 
si)orts  he  Was  generally  to  be  seen  ih  some  retired  nook 
]>oring  over  his  pocket  Euclid,  which  he  seems  to  have  che- 
rished at  this  early  age  with  no  less  afiijction  than  Parson 
Adams  had  for  his  ^^schylus.  Such  a  mode  of  spending 
hours,  which  WOuld  otherwise  have  been  hours  of  idleness, 
brought  forth  its  fruits  in  due  season,  and  there  are  stones 
current  that  he  had  anticipated  NeWton  in  some  of  his  dis- 
cjverics,  but  that  he  withheld  his  claim,  observing  that 
people  were  not  obliged  to  believe  the  assertion.  We  re- 
ceive these  nri  diti  with  some  grains  of  allowance,  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  dates,  vanity  was  certainly  not  absent  as  an  in- 
trrodient  in  BuflTons  character. 

An  acquaintance  which  he  had  made  with  Lord  Kingston 
a!  .d  his  tutor,  at  Dijon,  soon  ripened  into  friendship,  and  Buf- 
fon  travelled  through  Italy  with  these  companiohs,  the  latter 
of  whom  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  science,  while  the 
lormer  was  the  ready  partner  in  his  pleasures.    The  death 
of  iii!»  mother^  whom  he  lost  during  this  expedition,  put  him 
in  possession  of  a  large  income*  nearly  12,000/.,  at  an  early 
a  je.  and  having  become  entangled  in  sottie  affair,  on  his  re- 
turn  to  Montbard,  he  found  it  advisable  to  leave  that  place ; 
and  he  accordingly  Went  to  Paris,  and  visited  England.  We 
do  not  find  him  settled  on  his  estate  '  for  good*  till  the  age 
of  twenty-fiVe.  In  this  retirement  he  resolutely  pursued  his 
>>t  udies,  and  as  it  may  not  be  Uninteresting  to  those  who  think 
life  was  not  given  to  us  to  be  passed  in  mere  frivolities,  to 
know  how  Bufibn  passed  his  time,  we  select  the  following  ac- 
rt.unt  from  a  modem  biographer,  premising  that  the  history 
ot  one  day  seems  to  have  been  that  of  all  the  others,  gene- 
rally speaking,  throughout  a  period  of  fifty  years.    'After 
he  was  dressed  he  dictated  letters,  and  regulated  his  domes- 
tic affairs ;  and  at  si5L  o'dock  he  retired  to  his  studies  at  the 
Pavilion  called  the  Tower  of  St.  Louis.    This  pavilion  was 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  about  a  furlong 
from  the  house,  and  the  only  ftirniture  which  it  contained  was 
a  large  wooden  secretary  and  an  arm-chair.    No  books  or 
p'tures  relieved  the  naked  appearance  of  the  apartment,  or 
dt^tracted  the  thoughts  of  the  learned  possessor.    The  en- 
t:.iiice  was  by  green  folding-doors,  the  walls  were  painted 
t.'*'<  en,  and  the  interior  had  the  appearance  of  a  chapel,  on 
m«ount  of  l^e  elevation  of  the  roof.    Within  this  was  ano- 
ther cabiiie^  where  Buflbn  letided  the  gi^Mr  pan  ^  the 
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year,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  other  apartment,  and 
where  he  composed  the  greater  number  of  his  works.  It 
was  a  small  square  building,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  ter- 
race, and  was  ornamented  withtlrawings  of  birds  and  beasts. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  called  it  the  cradle  of  natural 
history ;  and  Rousseau,  before  he  entered  it,  used  to  fall  on 
his  knees  and  kiss  the  threshold.  At  nine  o'clock  Buffon 
usually  took  an  hour  s  rest ;  and  his  breakfast,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  piece  of  bread  and  two  glasses  Of  wine,  was 
brought  to  the  pavilion.  When  he  had  written  two  hours 
after  breakfast,  he  returned  to  the  house.  At  dinner  he 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  time,  and  indulged  in  all  the 
gaieties  and  trifles  which  occurred  at  table.  After  dinner 
he  slept  an  hour  in  his  room,  took  a  solitary  walk,  and, 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  he  either  conversed  with  his 
fiimily  or  guests,  or  sat  at  his  desk  examining  the  papers 
which  were  submitted  to  his  judgment.  At  iline  o^clock  he 
went  to  bed  to  prepare  himself  for  the  same  routine  of  judg- 
ment and  pleasure.'  Among  his  other  studies  the  alleg^ 
burning  or  the  Roman  fleet,  under  Marcellus,  by  Archi- 
medes, on  its  approach  within  bow-  shot,  by  means  of  mir- 
rors, attracted  his  attention,  and  he  commenced  a  series  of 
experiments,  with  the  view  of  verifying  the  fact.  After 
several  experiments  and  considerable  expense,  he  con- 
structed a  great  mirror,  composed  of  168  pieces  of  plain 
silvered  glass,  six  inches  by  eight.  Between  each  was  an 
interval  of  four  lines.  These  intervals  ga^'e  the  expert^ 
mentalist  a  view  of  the  point  on  which  the  machine  was  tb 
be  directed,  and  the  contrivance  allow^ed  of  extensive  mo- 
tion ;  for  the  whole  of  the  pieces  were  set  in  an  iron  frame, 
with  an  apparatus  of  screws  and  springs.  Having  made  his 
preparations  he  commenced  his  experiments,  and,  oh  the 
23rd  of  March,  a  plank  of  beech,  which  had  been  covered 
with  tar.  Was  set  on  fire  at  the  distance  of  sixty-six  feet,  onlv 
forty  mirrors  being  brought  to  bear  on  it,  and  without  their 
being  set  in  the  stand.  On  the  same  day  ninety-eight  mir- 
rors, under  some  disadvantageous  circumstances,  ignited  a 
tarred  and  sulphured  plank,  at  the  distance  of  126  feet.  Oh 
the  3rd  of  April,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  board,  covered  with 
small  pieces  of  wool,  was  placed  at  the  distance  of  1 38  feet, 
and  the  tays  from  112  mirrors  slightly  infiamed  it  The 
next  day,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  154  mirrors  caused  a  tarred 
plank,  fixed  at  a  distance  of  ISO  feet,  to  smoke  densely  in 
two  minutes ;  but  just  as  the  experimentali>ts  were  expect- 
ing it  to  burst  into  (lame,  the  sun  was  obscured.  At  3 
o'clock,  on  the  5th  of  the  same  montli,  154  mirrors  fired 
small  sulphured  chips  of  deal,  mingled  with  charcoal,  at  the 
distance  of  250  feet,  when  the  day  was  not  bright :  a  few 
seconds  were  sufllcient  to  produce  ignition  when  the  sun 
shone  powerfully.  An  unclouded  and  clear  sun,  soon  after 
mid-day  of  the  lOth  of  April,  inflamed  very  suddenly  a 
tarred  fir-plank,  the  distance  being  150  feet,  and  the  num- 
ber of  mirrors  brought  into  action  being  128;  at  half- past 
two  on  the  same  day  a  beech  plankt  partially  sulphured*  and 
covered  in  other  parts  with  small  pieces  of  wt>ol,  was  in- 
kau«d  BO  suddenly  And  strongly  that  it  became  neceisairy  io 
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flask,  €  Ibi.  in  weight, 
djtftnneew  and  some 
D  were  bnwgtit  Id  a  red  heat  by 
M  him  to  others,  having  for 
of  miiTon  hf  bending  glass  upon 
bet  his  great  difficnltj  a|ipears  to  have 
m  the  cooling  and  grinding,  and  only 
preeerred  oot  of  twenty-lbnr.    He  pre- 
having  a  diameter  of  46  inches,  and 
po«erfal  burning-glass  in  Europe,  to 


have  seen  Bafion  devoting  himself  to  his 
stoQjes  wiih  nnwearied  diligence ;  but  the  more  abstruse  of 
the  scieaftcs  and  the  f*vnnation  of  his  st}!e  appear  to  have 
alsMwt  entirely  ocenpied  him  up  to  a  certain  period. 

Some  lev  yean,  however,  before  he  commenced  the  ex- 
periments above  recorded,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
(shoot  the  year  1 739),  called  to  succeed  M.  Dufay,  who, 
sCniek  by  a  mortal  disease  (the  small-pox),  had  recommended 
Bnftm  to  the  minister  as  the  only  man  capable  of  following 
np  his  projects  in  the  office  of  intendant  of  the  Royal  Garden 
and  Museum,  where  he  planted  the  two  avenues  of  lime- 
trees  which  terminate  towards  the  extremity  of  the  nursery, 
and  mark  the  limits  of  the  garden  at  that  period.  The 
appointment  seems  to  have  at  once  awakened  his  dor- 
mant love  for  the  study  of  natural  history.  His  ardent  mind 
took  an  immediate  and  comprehensive  \iew  of  the  subject, 
and  commencing  with  the  theory  or  history  of  the  earth  as  his 
basis,  he  followed  it  out  through  the  great  work  which  has 
immortalised  his  name  as  a  zoologist,  calling  to  his  assist- 
ance the  talents  of  men  who  were  most  deeply  versed  in 
particular  branches  of  the  study  : — the  names  of  Daubenton 
and  Lacf  pdde  stand  pre-eminent  among  those  who  were 
thus  associated  with  him. 

His  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Belin,  in  1762, 
appears  to  have  been  productive  of  great  happiness  to  both 
parlies,  for  she  is  recorded  as  anxiously  watching  all  his 
steps  on  the  road  to  fame,  and  rejoicing  with  him  at  the 
honours  which  were  showered  upon  him  by  crowned  heads 
and  learned  societies.  Louis  XI V.,  in  1 776,  raised  his  estate 
into  a  compt6,  and  inrited  him  to  Fontainebleau,  with  a  view 
of  inducing  him  to  accept  the  office  of  Administrator  of  the 
Forests  of  France,  but  Buflfon  declined  the  office. 

His  days  appear  to  have  been  passed  in  great  tranquillity, 
uninterruptea  till  a  late  period  of  his  life,  when  that  cruel 
disease,  the  stone,  came  to  imbitter  the  rest  of  it.  Tliis 
torturin|(  malady  seems  to  have  become  seriously  distressing 
about  his  73rd  year.  He  was  importuned  to  submit  to  an 
operation,  but  he  never  would  consent,  though  his  medical 
attendants  assured  him  of  relief :  their  opinion,  it  is  stated, 
was  conftrroed  on  examination  after  his  oeath,  which  took 
place  on  the  16th  of  April.  1788,  at  the  age  of  61,  after 
eight  years  of  intense  suffering.  Fifty-seven  stones,  some 
of  them  as  Urge  as  a  bean,  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
his  bladder. 

His  body  was  embalmed,  and  placed  in  the  same  vault 
with  that  of  his  wife,  at  Montbard. 

The  respect  paid  to  his  niemor>-  va«  great,  and  reflected 
honour  on  the  aKserobla^e  of  aca«lemician«  and  persons  of 
rank  and  distinction  «ho  foliomed  bi«  retn^ins  to  the  tomb. 
It  is  said  that  above  20,vtO  peojile  hVi  ootitrre23ted  to  see 
the  funeral  pass. 

Condoroet,  Br^uftsonet,  Virq  d  Ai\r,  ztA  La^^p^de  were 
ais  principal  eulo^uu. 

Buflbn  left  an  onU  vn,  it},*j^  »*  .'  »'«-^  -w^^f*?  ^r/n^^'lerable. 
and  whose  attach m.^-'m  xo  Ki«  y*:":.*  -* 
filial  love  can  e^er  1^  extr*^'..-:.  He 
had  risen  to  the  rank  r.i  m*/^  .r,  t-*  r^-y  » •  m  *4  Ahisou 
mois.  We  have  m^^  u.-i  't-  ^"t  ^,  **'.  .^»  4a.  *:',r=if#.d  U 
the  great  and  go^-^i.  at.d  >f«^;-d  •/»  •  >t  r*^->/-.  t,  a  t.u  I 
homage  to  a  irreai  e^^.i*  -^i*  v,,-.  \t',  *  ^t.  nWv,  i  >-  •♦//ffn 
that  darkenc<l  the  \>'»  r."*!  i, ,?  /  o  '/  ».;  F  r';^,  I'u*.  vn 
of  the  great  0»rot«?  d»-  B  .T/Ti  «rtp  v-.  •?  *  *-.-  •  .♦  tA  h.«  {/  nh 
on  the  scafTuld  wiucU  hvl  %\r*--^,y  t^».^'i  »  t,  «:."  f>v<.,".i 
blood  of  France;  arvl  v*r-\  ir.<^  •*„.*-♦  r/  i*^  («•   .^_*j,.. 


. «  »'\'"- ::  <\  if  i n'l eed 
•  •4  ,:.  *'A  4rff,»,  and 


man  whom  the  pe<*pl«  \ix*\  ',«•.  /.•  *;  v.  r  ,t-'.*st  ~*.. .  \  i^,\, 
escape  desecration.  Tlip  r«  m »  ■  of  t-^  ,.;-  v^«  t/^^/rj  w 
were  torn  from  the  gr*v'?  \\.\^.Vy\  ,fj  » ..•  ,  ;.^  •»>♦  v  ,  r v  'J 
was  plundered,  and  Ui»  ru^mntu^^ut.  %%%  fM^A  */,  r-^  yv*'  'i 
It  ift  confidently  Oatei,  that  axfc/x,^  i.>  Ui:f  t^.  r^rr.  ;»/•* 


who  perpetrated  this  sacrilege  were  many  of  his  own  re* 
tainers— of  those  who  had  f<41owed  him  to  that  very  grave 
with  reverential  mourning.  Nor  were  this  baseness  and 
disgrace  confined  to  a  host  of  furious  madmen,  drunk  with 
political  excitement ;  for  when  a  citizen,  ta  whom  science 
was  dear,  complained  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  outrage,  and  proposed  that  BufTon  should  ha\e 
a  place  in  the  Pantheon,  he  was  answered  that  the  temple 
would  be  profaned  by  the  presence  of  oue  who  bad  been 
connected  with  the  aristocracy  of  France. 

The  character  of  Buffbn's  mind  seems  to  have  been  com- 
prehensive, exhibiting  an  insatiable  desire  of  knowled^ 
joined  with  a  persevering  fondness  and  appetite  for  ^tu'ij 
rarely  to  be  found :  to  these  gifts  nature  had  added  a  m<>>t 
fervid  imagination,  and  his  biographers  have  superadded 
no  small  portion  of  vanity.  If  by  vanity  be  meant  an 
anxious  solicitude  for  a  literary  immortality,  '  that  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds,*  which  was  continually  betra%tug 
itself,  Buffbn  was  without  doubt  a  vain  man.  He  would 
read  to  his  visiters  those  passages  in  his  works  which  were 
his  greatest  favourites,  such  as  portions  of  his  natural  hts« 
tory  of  man,  Uie  description  of  the  Arabian  deserts  in  the 
account  of  the  camel,  and  his  poetical  pa^es  on  the  swan. 
The  last  affected  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  to  whom  the 
author  read  it  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Montbard.  so 
strongly  that  he  sent  to  the  zoologist  a  service  of  porcelain 
on  which  swans  were  represented  in  almost  every  attitude. 

Buffon  was  of  a  noble  countenance  and  commanding 
figure,  and  his  fondness  for  magnificence  and  dress  seem 
to  have  amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  such  an  intellect  as  his  finding  time  in  the  mid»t  of 
the  severest  studies  to  submit  his  head  to  the  friseur  often 
twice  and  sometimes  three  times  in  the  day,  and  to  make 
his  toilet  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion.  On  a  Sunday, 
after  the  service  of  the  church,  the  peasantry  of  Montbard 
came  to  gaze  on  the  count,  who,  clad  in  the  richest  dre^*, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  son  and  retainers,  was  wont  to  exhi- 
bit himself  to  their  admiring  eyes.  This  last  exhibition 
however  may  have  been  a  trait  of  the  times. 

His  devotion  to  study  soon  ripened  into  a  habit,  and  be- 
came  his  solace  under  the  excruciating  torments  which 
imbittered  the  last  years  of  his  life.  When  asked  how  he 
had  found  time  to  do  so  much,  he  would  reply,  '  Have  I 
not  spent  fifty  years  at  my  desk  ?* 

Buffon's  stylo  was  brilliant  and  eloquent  even  to  the  verge 
of  poetry  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  mind  which  had 
been  trained  and  disciplined  in  the  severity  of  the  exact 
sciences  should  surrender  the  reins  so  entirely  to  the  mo^t 
luxuriant  but  wildest  imagination.  Hence,  as  is  observed 
in  the  article  on  birds,  he  was  often  arraigning  nature  at 
the  bar  of  bis  fSancy  for  some  supposed  defect  of  dei^ien. 
when  ih«  fault  was  in  his  own  want  of  perception  o^  the 
end  10  which  that  design  was  directed,  arising  from  his  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  habits  to  which  it  ministered. 
His  observations  on  the  bill  of  the  avoset,  on  the  structure 
of  the  sloth,  and  on  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  wood- 
pecker (picus),  are  examples  of  this  habit ;  upon  the  wood- 
pecker he  is  quite  pathetic,  but,  as  in  all  such  cases,  he 
bestows  his  pity  upon  a  very  unworthy  object. 

He  has  been  charged  with  infidelity ;  but  this,  like  some 
others,  is  a  charge  easy  to  be  made  and  hard  to  be  disproveJ, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  works  afford  ground 
for  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  opinions  drew  down  the 
censure  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his  •  Histo:re 
Naturelle'  will  be  found  the  letters  of  the  Faculty  of  Theo- 
logy and  the  answers.  His  moral  character,  we  are  coni- 
pclled  to  add,  was  far  from  good,  there  being  too  moch 
evidence  in  pixwf  of  his  licentious  habits  and  conversai  oo 
to  admit  of  doubt  on  the  subject. 

His  works  were  numerous,  and  have  obtained  for  h*m 
that  fame  which  he  is  said  to  have  so  mnch  desiRHL  H;» 
translations  of  Haless  *  Vegetable  Statics,'  and  of  Neut.  n> 
•  Fluxions,'  both  of  which  he  prefaced  with  great  ability,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  undertaken  with  a  view  of  impioving  i».> 
«tyle  as  well  as  of  advancing  his  knowledjje.  The  Meroo:n 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was  so  disiinguisho- •  i 
member,  contain  many  of  his  papers;  but  without  enter:..- 
into  tli*»se  and  other  compositions,  we  proceed  to  the  no;. -• 
of  his  ftpuM  magnum,  the  •  Histoire  Nalurelle."  Of  tX.e  ^t.-^. 
Hition^  the  first  in  36  vols.,  printed  at  the  rojal  prc>K 
appeared  in  1749,  and  was  in  a  course  of  publicalion  J.  -^u 
to  l7bB;  another  was  published  in  1774  and  the  f.»;k>wir.^ 
}tnr§,  in  28  toIs.,  but  this  is  comparatively  of  less  value,  for 
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tt»  tM9t  «edt  regelMe,  tnd  witbout 
v^tr^  tbr  «srr»  snftre  voiiM  be  blown  away.  The  oow- 
s  alwft  frvsh  frott  the  cov-hoose.  {Gardenef^t  Ma- 
c^  LrodcB^s  lfncyt'/ytf<te*  qf  Bcriiatiture,) 
rr.18  w.tb  ttsar  balboos  plants  the  gardeners  of  this 
U:^  «r  DO  sncvess  is  obnously  owing  to  one 
:c  tie  5.'.~w:!:<  raoses.  TbeT  do  not  expose  the  plants 
T  >e  =.  :.  j».*g  t>  a  sufEdent  qaantity  of  light,  keeping  them 
-^  ^:  -  I  L  j-hic^  rreeohouses  or  fratnes,  or  in  the  windows  of 
-  •  '  i  "icia** ;  oc  if  iher  do  expose  them  IVeely  to  light, 
t*-T  r:t  protect  them  with  sufficient  care  fVom  the 
e*5-'  i>  f  n  ,:htlT  6tsts,  by  which  the  leaves  become  injured 
a-  ■!  r-i:<aiihT/  Thus  CKiemsey  lilies  (Nerine  samiensis) 
«•    *.:2  flrw^r  in  onr  gardens  the  seeond  year,  although 


t-  1  mv  hire  blossomed  finely  the  first  year  of  their  im- 
t«  '•ifrin.    The  ressoo  is,  that  the  first  flowers  exhaust  the 

-^  ml  the  leaves  appear  so  late  in  the  season,  that 
V:  veeo  the  short  and  gloomy  days  of  autumn  and  the 
i..-.-^*^t««i  sreenhoQses  in  which  such  plants  are  kept,  they 
are  *j^ibV  to  prepire  a  supply  of  food  suflicient  to  replace 
t  ■«!  ^:i:rh  the  first  year's  tlowers  consumed;  and  conse- 
q-;-*r'lT  ilow^ers  in  tfce  second  year  are  either  not  formed 
r:  i'.:,  or  if  r'»rmed.  cannot  be  developed.  Mr.  Knight  put 
1^  t>^e  principles  to  the  test  by  stimulating  Guernsey  lilies 
j.  . ,  iTfce'ation  sufliciently  early  for  their  leaves  to  enjoy 
tVv  fii;i  jntluence  of  the  summer's  sun ;  and  he  found  that 
1  ..  '  s  ^3  treated  flourished  as  well  the  second  as  the  first 
Tear.  Another  cause  is  our  not  attending  enough  to  the 
nnture  of  the  soil  in  which  bulbs  are  grown.  It  should  be 
altrnrs  remembered  that  their  scales  are  not  only  succulent, 
Lut  very  absorbent;  and  that  if  the  soil  is  retentive  of 
moisture,  they  will  not  only  become  gorged  with  fluid,  and 
consequently  unhealthy,  but  the  nutritive  matter  which 
they  coutain  will  be  so  much  thinned  as  to  be  less  fit  for  the 
food  of  the  young  leaves.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason 
why  the  Dutch  are  so  carefUl  to  select  the  lightest  soil  they 
can  find,  and,  for  the  fluid  necessary  to  support  the 
growing  plants,  they  trust  to  the  watery  stratum  which  is 
fi)und  some  distance,  from  9  inches  to  2  feet,  below  the 
station  of  the  bulbs  themselves. 

As  bidbs  are  very  much  cultivated  in  this  coutitry  in 
glasses  of  water  for  the  ornament  of  sitting-rooms,  the 
man  tier  in  which  they  can  be  most  successfully  treated 
under  such  circumstances  deserves  a  brief  notice.  Tt  has 
been  already  stated  that  if  bulbs  are  placed  in  contact  with 
water  they  are  liable  to  rot;  it  is  conseouently  desirable 
that  the  water  into  which  thev  are  to  root  snould  be  at  least 
an  inch  below  their  base.  To  enable  them  to  bear  their 
leaves  and  flowers  with  vigour  they  should  be  abundantly 
furnished  with  roots,  and  this  should  have  been  secured  ibr 
some  short  time  before  the  stems  and  leaves  aie  allowed  to 
grow.  But  as  the  leaves  are  easily  excited  by  light  and 
warmth  it  will  frequently  happen,  when  bulbs  are  placed 
in  water-glasses  in  sitting  rooms,  that  their  leaves  are  formed 
before  the  roots,  and  that  the  flowering  is  consequently 
weak  and  imi)erfect.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  desirable  always 
to  commence  the  forcing  of  bulbs  by  placing  them  in  a 
damp  closet  or  cellar  where  there  is  just  warmth  enough  to 
excite  them  into  growth  ;  in  such  a  situation  the  roots  will 
strike  out  freely,  but  the  lea^'es  will  remain  at  rest.  After 
the  roots  are  sufficiently  formed,  the  glasses  may  be  gra- 
dually removed  into  the  light,  and  the  leaves  and  flowering 
stem  will  then  bo  developed  with  great  vigour.  After  this 
there  is  nothing  to  guard  against  except  too  much  heat  and 
too  great  an  absence  of  light;  the  former  will  cause  the 
leaves  to  grow  too  rapidly,  and  to  become  what  is  techni- 
cally called  dratrnt  unless  a  much  larger  Quantity  of  direct 
wjlar  light  is  permitted  to  act  upon  them  tlian  we  can  have 
the  onportunity  of  procuring  in  the  months  when  bulbs  are 
forced.  They  should  therefore  be  kept  in  a  south  window 
in  a  cool  room,  and  never  removed  to  the  interior  of  the 
aptirtmctit  until  their  flowers  arc  ready  to  unfold. 

\Vc  have  only  to  add  a  word  or  two  upon  the  propagation 
of  bulbs.  Tliey  generally  multiply  by  fonning  cloves  in 
tlu*  uxiU  of  their  hculet ;  sudi  clows  or  young  bulbs  are  in 
rcuiiiy  \i\uU,  and  one  such  must  exi»t  in  a  rudimentary 
stale  at  the  bavs  of  every  scale  [Buo^l.  But  it  is  only  in  a 
few  M|Ks(:ics  that  more  than  two  or  three  develop ;  in  the 
common  garlic  a  larger  number  than  u^ual  i«  constantly 
pi'(>fluc4*d.  When  the  nun)b<*r  naturally  de\elopc<l  is  smalit 
thn  multipliration  of  a  ttew  variety  would  be  very  iilow  if 
ielt  to  the  unuftsisted  ofiurts  of  the  parent  plant ;  a  little 
simple  appUeatioa  vt  the  pnociples  of  vegetable  physiology 


shows  bowever  the  tt&tit)«r  of  inct^asing  the  number  ^t 
cloves.  The  priticipal  reason  why  bulbs  sueh  as  hyacinth*, 
for  instance,  produce  only  two  or  three  cloves  is,  that  the 
powers  of  development  inherent  in  the  axillary  buds  cann't 
be  called  into  action  because  of  the  exhaustion  produced  l)> 
the  formation  of  a  fine  flowering  stem ;  if  this  be  pre- 
vented, that  sap  which  would  otherwise  be  consumed  I  y 
the  flowers  is  directed  into  the  axillary  buds,  which  thc^ 
become  cloves  or  young  bulbs  in  much  larger  num'H*;> 
than  other>vise.  Consequently  the  destruction  of  t  ^^ 
flowering  stem  when  quite  young  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  forcing  the  bulb  to  produce  young  ones. 

BULGA'RIA,  a  province  of  European  Turkey,  now  in 
eluded  in  the  Ejalet  of  Rum-Ili.    [Rum-Ill] 

BULrMIA  (fiovXifiia),  canine  appetite*  insatiable  dc^^ire 
for  food.    The  statement  of  the  quantities  of  food  consumid 
by  some  persons  labouring  under  this  disease  is  scarr«f!t 
credible,  yet  it  rests  on  testimony  the  veracity  of  which  tlierw^ 
is  no  reason  to  Question.    In  the  third  volume  of  the  'Me- 
dical and  Physical  Journal  *  an  account  is  given,   by  Dr. 
Cochrane  of  Liverpool,  of  a  man,  placed  under  his  own  pT- 
sonal  inspection,  who,  in  one  day,  consumed,  of  raw  o^  s 
udder,  4  pounds,  raw  beef  10  pounds,  candles  2  pounds,  n. 
all  16  pounds,  besides  5  bottles  of  porter.    M.  Percy,  a  stjr- 
geon-in-chief  to  the  French  army,  made  a  report  to  it.  • 
National  Institute  of  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  was  in  t';.- 
constant  habit  of  devouring  enormous  quantities  of  bmkMi 
victuals,  basketsful  of  fruits,  and  even  living  animaU;   (':• 
details  given  of  the  quality  as  well  as  of  the  quantity  of  art 
cles  consumed  by  this  man,  without  ever  satisfying  his  ra^v 
nous  appetite,  are  too  disgusting  to  be  related.    Dr.  C- ', - 
land  gives  an  account  of  two  cases  of  this  disease,  %% In- 
occurred  in  his  own  practice  in  children,  one  seven  }  ear^  •> 
age  and  the  other  nine.    '  In  both  these,  but  in  the  youn^vr 
especially,  the  quantity  of  food  devoured  was  astonishinir. 
Everything  that  could  be  laid  hold  of,  even  in  its  raw  state. 
was  seized  upon  most  greedily.    Besides  other  articles  a:. 
uncooked  rabbit,  half  a  pound  of  candles,  and  some  butter, 
w&re  taken  at  one  time.    The  mother  stated  that  this  lit: . 
girl,  who  was  apparently  in  good  health  otherwise,   to  k 
more  food,  if  she  could  possibly  obtain  it,  than  the  rvs.t    . 
her  fkmily,  consisting  of  six  besides  herself.    In  both  lb:-* 
and  the  other  case  the  digestion  seemed  to  be  good.     A 
nauseous  smell  emanated  from  the  bodies.    These  children, 
who  were  both  very  intelligent,  complained  of  no  other  ur.- 
easiness  than  a  constant  gnawing  or  craving  at  the  p:t  < : 
the  stomach,  which  was  never  altogether  allayed,  but  whui , 
shortly  after  a  meal,  impelled  them  irresistibly  to  devour 
everything  that  came  in  their  way,  however  disgusting.* 

The  real  nature  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  stoma  \i 
and  of  the  system  in  this  disease  is  very  imperfectly  kno\»  i.. 
In  several  cases  the  health  in  other  respects  has  Bp^yeaLrifi 
good,  but  in  most  cases  there  has  been  evident  di»ea>e  i 
various  organs,  and  death  has  usually  taken  place  &: 
an  early  age.  On  the  examination  of  the  body  aitr.- 
death  the  stomach  has  commonly  been  fbund  enorniou^S 
distended  and  sometimes  misplaced;  the  duodenum  and  iK. 
rest  of  the  intestines  are  usually  in  the  samd  state  of  di^ton 
sion ;  the  coats  of  all  these  organs  are  commonly  thickentyl. 
and  the  valvulsD  conniventes  (the  fblds  of  the  inner  or  u\i- 
cous  membrane  of  the  intestines)  as  large  as  in  camivori*j« 
animals.  Various  organic  changes  have  at  the  same  tintc 
been  found  in  the  mesentery  and  its  glands,  as  well  as  .:: 
the  liver,  the  pancreas  and  the  spleen. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  most  cases  of  this  disea«' 
might  be  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  wholly  removed,  hy  t*  •* 
firm  and  constant  restriction  of  the  food  to  that  quanti.t 
only  which  the  wants  of  the  systiem  really  require.  Unle^n 
the  individual  have  strength  of  mind  to  submit  to  the  ni*cv> 
sary  privation,  or  unless,  in  the  case  of  children,  a  stea'N 
and  undcviating  restraint  be  imposed,  every  attempt  to  rv 
medy  the  evil  will  be  vain.  If  a  rigid  regulation  of  the  diet  l>e 
enforced,  the  cure  will  be  materially  assisted  by  a  course  -l 
nauseating  purgatives,  as  oil  of  turpentine  rendered  mon? 
active  by  castor  oil.  Several  cases  of  great  intensity  h.i\e 
been  completely  cured  by  a  steady  treatment  conducted  on 
these  principles. 

When  inordinate  appetite  is  merely  the  result  of  soir.c 
other  unusual  or  morbid  condition  of  the  system,  that  u. 
when  it  is  what  is  called  symptomatic ;  when,  as  i^  often 
the  case,  it  is  the  consequence  of  great  fatigue,  or  of  inani 
tion,  from  long-continued  acute  disease,  or  of  some  malaUy 
attended  with  on  extraordinary  degree  of  secretion  and  ex 
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cretion,  and  therefore  witb  the  removal  from  the  system  of  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  its  nutrient  matter,  the  diseaae 
can  be  cured  only  by  the  restoration  of  the  sylstem  to  its 
ordinary  and  sound  state. 

BULI'MULUS,  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  terrestrial 
molluscs,  which  he  thus  defines : — Shell  univalve,  free,  coni- 
cally  acuminated ;  spire  elevated,  regular ;  the  last  whorl 
very  large ;  mouth  entire,  lon^ ;  pillar  smooth,  simple  ;  ex- 
ternal lip  thin^  internal  lip  inflected  towards  the  middle, 
with  a  hollow  beneath.  To  this  generic  character  the  Rev. 
Lansdown  Guilding  observes  that  there  should  be  the  fol- 
lowing addition  :  *  Tentacula  4,  the  two  upper  ones  lung 
with  terminal  eyes :  no  operculum.*  The  last-named  author 
observes  that  it  differs  from  Bulimus  in  the  delicacy  of  its 
outer  lip.  It  is  indeed  ViButimus  of  Lamarck.    [Bulimus.] 

Leach  observes  that  Bulimulus  tri/asciatus  (Bulimus 
Guadalupenais,  Brug.),  a  very  common  existing  West  In* 
dian  species,  occurs  imbedded  in  the  same  limestone  which  | 
incloses  the  fossil  human  skeleton  from  the  Grande  Terre  of' 
Guadaloupe,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  *  Several  skele- 
tons of  men,*  says  Lyell  (in  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  *  Principles 
of  Geology,*  p.  190,  last  edit.)  *more  or  less  mutilated,  have 
been  found  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  north-west  coast  of* 
the  main  land  of  Guadaloupe,  in  a  kind  of  rock  which  is 
iLnown  to  be  forming  daily,  and  which  consists  of  minute 
fragments  of  shells  and  corals,  incrusted  with  ^  calcareous 
cement  resembling  travertin,  by  which  also  the  different 
grains  are  bound  together.  The  lens  shows  that  some  of 
the  fragments  of  coral  composing  this  stone  still  retain  the 
same  red  colour  which  is  seen  in  the  reefs  of  living  coral 
which  surround  the  island.  The  shells  belong  to  the  neigh- 
bouring sea,  intermixed  with  some  terrestrial  kinds,  which 
now  live  on  the  island,  and  among  them  is  Bulimus  Guada- 
lupensis.'  There  is  another  human  skeleton  from  the  same 
rock  in  the  Museum  at  Paris.  Mr.  Konig  has  published 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  skeleton  in  the  British  Mu&eupi 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 


[Bulimolm  txifciciatiia*.] 

BULI'NUS  or  BULI'MUS,  the  name  of  a  very  extensive 
genus  of  terrestrial    pulmoniferous    molluscs.     Lamarck 
arranges  it  under  his  Colimaces,  a  family  of  phytophagous  or 
plant-eating  trachelipods,  respiring  air  by  means  of  lungs, 
and  protected  by  a  spiral  shell  which  is  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, oval,  oblong,  or  turriculated,  with  an  entire  aperture 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  with  a  very  unequal  border, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  adult.    The  columella  is  smooth, 
without  any  notch  or  truncation  at  the  base,  but  with  an 
inflexion  in  the  middle  at  its  point  of  junction  with  that 
part  of  the  peristome  which  it  contributes  to  form.    De 
Blainville  places  it  under  the  Limacinea^  his  third  family  of 
Pulmobranchiata,  whose  organs  of  respiration  are  retiform, 
and  line  the  cavity  situated  obliquely  from  left  to  right  u{)on 
the  origin  of  the  back  of  the  animad,  communicating  with 
the  ambient  air  by  means  of  a  small  rounded  orifice  in  the 
right  side  of  the  border  of  the  mantle.    Some  of  the  species 
were  placed  by  Linnieus  under  his  genera  Bulla  and  IJelix. 
Scopoli  and  Bruguieres  began  the  reform,  and  Lamarck 
carried  it  still  further.    But  before  we  proceed,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term  used  to 
designate  the  genus.    '  We  constanUy  hear,'  says  Broderip, 
in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal,  '  among  con- 
chologists  the  question,  what  is  the  meaning  of  Bulimus  ?' 
The  author  of  the  article  entitled   Lamarck's  Genera  of 
Shells,  in  the  15th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science,  thus 
derives  the  word  '  /SovXi^oc,  insaHable  hunger — ^what  title 
this  genus  has  to  so  strange  a  name  we  know  not.*    It  may 
not  then  be  unacceptable  to  give  a  plain  statement  of  the 
origin  of  the  word.     Swainson  observes  {ZooL  Illusi^  vol.  i, 
Bulimus  Melastomus)  that  *  the  genus  Bulimus  was  long 
ago  formed  by  Scopoli,  out  of  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
ihells  thrown  together  in  the  Linntean  genus  Helix.'    Let 
us  now  turn  to  Scopoli's  account  of  the  source  whence  he 
derived  the  name.    '  Proprium,*  says  Scopoli,  *  itaque  ex 
his  coQStitao  et  duce  celeberrimo  Adansonio  Buliiftos  voco, 

•  TIm  ■hdl  variM  much  in  oolow. 


ut  eo  facilius  adgnoscantur.  Solam  lestam  nee  animal  in* 
habitans  vidi,  quod  diversum  esse  iL  Limace  affirmat  Adan« 
sonius.*  (Delicicff,  &c.,  p.  67.)  Now  Adanson  has  no  such 
genus  as  Bulimus,  but  he  has  such  a  genus  as  Bulinus. 
At  plate  1,  fig*  G  2,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Senegal,  will 
be  found  '  Le  Bulin,  Bulinus,'  but  the  letters  *  n  and  '  u  are 
so  confusedly  engraven,  that,  at  first  sight,  the  word  looks 
like  BuUmus.  In  the  text  (p.  5),  the  word  is  printed 
Bulinus  very  plainly ;  bui  neither  Scopoli  nor  any  of  his 
successors  appear  to  have  noticed  it.  Till  the  time  of 
Lamarck,  who  confined  the  genus  (still  calling  it  Bulimus, 
after  Scopoli  and  Bruguidres)  to  the  land-shells  with  a  re- 
flected lip,  which  now  range  under  it,  many  land  and  fresh- 
water shells  which  have  not  a  reflected  lip,  such  as  Achatince^ 
Phvsie,  Limncsee,  and  Succinece,  were  also  congregated 
under  the  name  of  Bulimus.  The  Bulinus  of  Adanson  was 
a  fresh-water  shell,  apparently  a  Physa  or  Limnsea.* 

The  shell  is  never  orbicular,  as  in  the  Helices^  but  of  the 
shape  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  the  article ;  the  last 
whorl  is  always  larger  than  the  penultimate,  and,  indeed,  as 
a  general  rule,  may  be  stated  to  be  larger  than  all  the 
others  put  together.  The  mouth  or  opening  is  an  oval 
oblong,  and  the  border  is  disunited.  The  adult  reflected 
lip  or  border  on  the  right  side  is  generally  very  thick,  but 
this  reflection  is  sometimes  absent.  The  animal  is  very  like 
that  of  Helix;  De  Blainville  says  entirely  so  {tout-afait 
semblable).  The  head  is  furnished  with  four  tentacula  or 
horns,  the  two  largest  of  which  are  terminated  by  the  so- 
called  eyes.  There  is  no  true  operculum.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  genus  is  very  general,  and  tb«re  is 
scarcely  a  part  of  the  world  where  the  form  does  not  occui . 
The  great  development  of  it  takes  place  in  the  warmer 
climates,  where  some  of  the  species  are  very  large. 

The  reproduction  is  by  means  of  eggs,  which  are  white 
and  have  a  firm  shell  Hke  those  of  birds :  some  of  these  eggs 
are  of  considerable  size.  The  Bulini  are  androgynous,  true 
hermaphrodites  {Paracephalophora  monoica  of  De  Blain- 
ville), both  the  sexual  organs  heing  distinct,  but  existing  in 
the  same  individual,  and  requiring  the  union  of  two  for  the 
continuation  of  the  species.  Three  eggs  were  laid  by  one 
of  the  snecies,  Bulinus  ovalis,  from  Rio  in  a  hot-house  in 
the  garoen  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  It 
was  brought  over  in  October,  1828,  by  Mr.  William  M'Cul- 
loch,  then  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Grordon,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Society.  At  first  it  appeared 
rather  sickly,  but  after  it  had  been  kept  in  the  hot-house 
for  some  time,  it  recovered  and  began  to  move  about.  Mr. 
Booth,  who  was  on  the  spot,  says,  '  It  cannot  now  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained  when  it  produced  the  first  egg,  but  it  was 
very  shortly  after  its  arrival ;  I  should  think  fU)out  the  be- 
ginningof  November.  This  egg  was  sent,  by  the  desire 
of  Mr.  Sabine,  to  the  Zoological  Society.  About  the  same 
time  this  year  (1829),  it  produced  a  second  egg,  and,  three 
weeks  afterwards,  a  third;  the  latter  was  unfortunately 
broken  by  the  animal  itself,  but  the  former  is  still  in  pre- 
servation. It  fed  upon  lettuces  and  the  tender  leaves  of 
cabbages;  the  former  seemed  to  be  its  favourite  food. 
Sometimes  it  would  devour  two  large  lettuces,  and  then 
remain  for  days  afterwards  without  touching  food  or  moving 
from  its  place,  except  when  cold  water  was  sprinkled  upon 
it.  During  the  day  it  was  usually  in  a  dormant  state  in  the 
shade ;  but  towards  the  evening,  when  the  house  was  moist 
and  warm,  it  would  spread  itself  out,  and  move  from  one 

Sart  to  another.  It  seemed  to  like  moisture,  and  I  have  no 
oubt  that  it  might  have  been  preserved  for  years,  if  it  had 
not  been  aoeidentally  killed.  On  Saturday  last  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the  house  where  the  fire  comes  in,  and  ventured 
too  far  upon  the  hot  bricks  after  they  had  been  watered. 
In  the  morning  it  was  found  fixed  to  them  and  quite 
dead.*  *  Bulinus  ovalis,  though  it  a  good  deal  resembles 
Bulinus  hiffmastoma,  which  is  here  figured,  is  considerably 
larger. 

The  species  are  multitudinous.  Mr.  Cuming  lately 
brought  home  numbers  of  new  ones  from  South  America, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  that  gentleman,  who  has  just  de- 
parted on  another  voyage  which  has  for  its  object  the  collec- 
tion of  subjects  of  natural  history,  for  the  following  account 
of  the  habits  of  Bulinus  rosaceus.  In  the  dry  season  he 
always  found  the  animals  adhering  to  the  under  side  of 
stones,  generally  among  bushes,  and  close  at  the  edge  of 
the  sea-shore,  within  reach  of  the  spray  at  times.  On  the 
hills,  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  they  were  observed  ad* 

•^Zoologtcal  lonmal,  toL  ▼.  p>  l^ 
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aanni!  b««vMn  tbe  lower  lemTC*  of  an  aloe-like  plant  on 
^■iC  booer  ef  vhoM  Ilowpn  the  friant  humniing-bird  (Tru- 
dMw  Gr>-j«)  ferds.  The  natiTes  burn  don'n  clumps  of 
ttMse  fJants  Ivr  the  uke  of  the  rings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Kvrtiialki  «r  the  leaves,  vhich  thrj  use  for  buoy ■  for  their 
bkin^  neti  and  lor  baking  the  coarse  eanbenirare  n-hich 
ibej  make  oo  the  hills,  because  this  part  of  the  plant, 
^rbea  i)^tcd.  throws  out  a  E""*  beM.  Between  these 
Wns  tbe  Bulini  lie,  in  the  dry  season,  in  a  torpid  state. 
Id  tbe  sprin:;  ((be  months  of  September  and  Octobor),  they 
burrow  in  \ht  shadj  places  at  the  roots  of  IhU  plant,  and 
antoD^  the  buihe*  on  the  sea-shore.  At  Ibis  period  (the 
spHn»).  tfaef  Ujr  their  cges  in  the  earth,  about  tffo  inches 
beknr  the  surface,    Mr.  Cuming  never  saw  them  crawling 
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about.  In  the  dr?  season  thej  were  evidently  lybenuillnz. 
for  tlieir parchment-like  secretion,  which  opeiatcs  in  pi:..' 
of  an  operculum  to  seal  up  the  animal,  was  stiongly  form-  ;, 
and  they  stuck  lo  the  stones  so  tenacioniily  that  >!r. 
Cuming  broke  many  of  them  in  endcavourini;  to  pull  ihf.^ 
off.  Chill  and  the  neij^hbouring  coasts  ot  South  Amcrvj 
Renerally  were  the  localities  where  the  species  was  tul.- ti 
Caplain  Phillip  Parker  Kin^,  R.N..  who  described  the  ijiei-.  i 
in  the  Zoological  Journal,*  has  the  following  notice  of  il  . 
power  of  the  animal  to  e\ist  in  a  dormant  slate :  —  *  S>- ' 
after  the  return  of  the  expedition  (his  Majesty's  shiiK  A.J- 
vcnture  and  Beagle,— Siht(T/,  1826—30).  my  frieml  >!: 
Broderip,  to  whose  inspection  Lieutenant  Graves  had  su'- 
mitted  his  collection,  observing  symptoms  of  life  in  some  >.: 


a.  tlMtf!  K,>lM«U'*^*U  l>n>l<«>-  ikawlBt  Ilia  foung  uiiBal  willi  ilt  1  In  Ilia  IjrokMor  SI,  Vlnoi 
•IwU  iBiiiii)  c.  111.  thaiofsjomf  i™  joiljn«r«cluiion  troin  Ihs  tgtl;     ibcll  ia  icmilraiiipiiiiiit.  bi 

BdiiltibelL    Till  •pKtm«i>  Biund  wen  bimflil  ham  Tdnidsd.    li  ii  foand  I  eotoand  Dwutli.    E'^dnmii 
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provet,  tb&t,  where  6t  Paul  speaks  of  justifieatson  hj  Mh, 
he  intends  the  whole  condition  of  the  Gospel-covenant ;  that 
the  faith  rea  uircd  imphes  ohedience ;  that  it  cannot  he  sepa- 
rated  from  obedience ;  and  that  obedience  is  made  necesMry 
to  justification.  The  pubUcation  raised  much  dispute  among 
divines.    Tho  first  open  antagonist  was  Mr,  John  Truman, 
a  Nun-conformist  minister.    Ur.  Morley,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, and  Dr.  Barker,  the  one  from  the  divinity  chair  at  Ox- 
ford, and  the  other,  in  a  charge  to  his  olergv,  forbade  the 
reading  of  the  book,  as  a  rash  intrusion  into  things  too  high 
fur  such  discussion.    Though,  for  a  while,  much  prejudice 
was  excited  against  our  author,  yet,  when  he  published  his 
answer  entitled  '  Examen  Censurse,*  and  his  '  Apologia,* 
his  reputation  increased,  and  the  soundness  of  his  view  was 
gunc rally  acknowledged.    In  testimony  of  his  merit  in  this 
particular  instance,  L^rd  Chancellor  Finch  presented  him 
lo  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Gloucester.     In  1685  he  pub- 
lished his  *  Cunfcssio  Fidei  NicensD,'  a  work  directed  against 
the  Anans  and  Sociuians.  and  Sabellians  and  Trithcists,  by 
which  he  gained  great  celebrity  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  preferred  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  1C7S,  he  received  the  rectory  of  Avening  in 
Gloucestershire,  from  Philip  Shepherd,  Esq. ;  and  in  the 
next  year  he  was  installed  archdeacon  of  LlandafT,  on  the 
nomination  of  archbishop  Sancroft,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  complimented  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divi- 
nity by  tho  University  of  Oxford,  for  the  service  he  had  ren- 
dered the  church  in  his  *  Defensio  Fidei  Nicenn.'    In  1G9«4 
ho  published  his  *  Judicium  EcclesisB  CatholicsD,*  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  Anathema,  as  in  his  *  Defensio  *  he  had  vindi- 
cated the  faith  established  at  the  council  of  Nice,  against 
K  pi  tropins.     For  this  publication  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
clergy  of  France  were  transmitted  to  him  through  Bossuet, 
hishop  of  Meaux.   His  last  work,  published  hefore  his  death, 
was  his  '  Primitive  and  Apostolical  Tradition,  &c.*  in  which 
he  proved,  againat  Daniel  Zuicker,  that  the  pre-existence 
and  divine  nature  of  our  Lord  was  an  apostolical  doctrine. 
In  1704  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's,  a 
promotion  which  he  at  first  declined,  alleging  his  years  and 
infirmities  ;  but  at  length  he  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and 
was  consecrated  at  lAmbeth  on  the  29th  of  April,  1 705.    His 
conduct  a^  a  bi:>hop,  as  well  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  in  his 
diocese,  was  such  as  to  justify  a  belief  that,  had  he  been 
earlier  advanced  to  that  dignity,  he  would  have  been  of 
signal  use.    Close  application  to  study  had  impaired  his 
health,  and  he  expired  on  the  17th  of  February,  1709,  and 
was  buried  at  Brecknock.    After  his  death  his  sermons 
were  published  by  his  only  surviving  son,  in  compliance 
with  his  directions.    Perhaps  no  sermons  have  more  of  a 
primitive  character  than  those  of  Bishop  Bull ;  none  more 
clearly  discriminate  between  primitive  doctrine  and  modern 
error.    Their  great  '  aim  is  to  infuse  into  the  hearts  of 
C*hriatians  right  apprehensions  of  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, and  therefore  ne  dc^uceth  tliem  from  Scripture,  and  the 
purest  ages  of  the  church  ;  and  at  the  same  time  endeavours 
to  make  ^uch  an  iniprcs^ion  upon  their  minds  that  they 
might  pursue  their  duty  with  some  warmth,  which  he  doth 
Willi  so  much  mure  autnurity  by  how  much  it  appeareth 
that  he   was  affected  himself  with  what  he  delivered  to 
others.'     Several  tracts    which  it  is  said  cost  him  mucb 
luWuur,  were  lost  by  his  own  neglect.     His  works,  with  a 
copious  account  of  bis  life  and  writings,  were  published  bv 
Robert  NeUon,   E^q.     His  Latin   works  were  collected, 
during  his  lifetime,  into  one  volume  folio,  by  Dr.  Grabe. 
(Neisun,  and  liio^irayhia  Bntaiinica.) 
BULL-DOG.    FDoG.] 

BULL- FIGHTS,  a  \ery  antient  and  barbarous  amuse- 
ment, which,  under  difleient  modifications,  has  descended 
tfi  murium  times,  and  is  found  in  many  of  the  countries  of 
Kuro)>e,  though  the  EngU&h  form  of  it  (bull-baiting)  may 
almost  lie  i>aid  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 

Bull-fights  were  known  to  the  antient  Egyptians :  and  also 
to  the  Greeks  mure  than  300  years  before  Christ.  TheThes* 
Kalians  hod  their  regular  festivals  or  days  of  bull-fighting. 
As  the  ThessaUans  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  hurse- 
inan:»hip,  it  is  probable  their  combats  resembled  those  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  mo»t  celebrated  of  modern  bull-fighters,  and 
the  only  European  people  that  have  preberved  the  sport  in 
its  perl ect ion.  The  bull- fight,  as  we  understand  it,  was  not 
included  in  the  games  of  the  Roman  amnhitheatres.  It 
appear n  to  have  been  common  among  tho  Moors,  who  are 
generally  suid  to  ha\e  introduced  it  with  the  djerid  and 
oih«r  equestrian  wA  wuiiikc  spotts  into  Spain  in  the  eighth 


ceatttiy.    Thoosk  dltgoaliiig  fimm  te  maatiqr  •!  bload  of 

buUs^  honet,  and  men  that  frequently  flowi  in  the  arena,  a 
true  Spanish  bull- fight,  like  tiioae  exhibited  a|  Madrid, 
Seville,  Cadix,  and  the  great  cities  of  the  south,  is  a  gaUani 
and  imposing  spectacle.  It  has  often  been  described  in 
prose  and  verse.  In  the  first  canto  of  Lord  Byron's  Chikie 
Harold,  there  is  a  description  of  one  at  Cadix,  which  is  not 
more  poetical  than  it  is  correct.  A  few  words  in  plain  prose 
may  convey  some  notion  of  the  game,  to  which  Spaniards 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks  are  passionately  attached. 

The  amphitheatre,  or  plaza  de  loros,  in  the  gieat  cities,  is 
an  extensive  edifice  partly  built  of  stone  and  partly  of  wood 
it  is  open  at  top,  with  seats  running  round  it  and  rising  above 
each  other*  and  is  capable  of  aocommodating  from  50U0  to 
10,000  spectators.  The  lower  tier  of  seats  is  protected  by  a 
parapet,  in  front  of  which  a  very  strong  wooden  fenoe»  about 
6  feet  high,  is  erected ;  this  fence  runs  (tike  the  seats)  all 
round  the  arena,  at  the  distance  of  from  1 2  to  20  feet  from 
tlie  lowest  tier  of  seata.  The  ground-plan  of  the  plaxa 
thus  describes  two  circles.  No.  !•  or  the  inner  oirde,  being 


the  battle-ground,  and  No.  2,  or  the  outer  cixde,  beiiiK  the 
place  where  the  men  on  foot  take  shelter  when  hard  prei»M»d 
by  the  bull.  To  allow  of  the  latter  movement,  openings 
just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  sideways  are  made  in  lite 
strong  i^nce  which  separates  the  two  circles. 

The  actors  on  the  arena  are,  first,  the  bull,  which  ought 
to  be  of  the  fierce  Andalusian  breed ;  second,  the  picadores, 
or  men  who  attack  the  bull  on  horseback;  third,  the  ban- 
derilleros,  who  attend  on  the  picadores,  and  are  armed 
with  sharp  goads  furnished  with  coloured  streamers; 
fourth,  the  cbulos,  or  men  witli  glaring  coloured  cloaks* 
with  which  thev  distract  the  hull's  attention;  and  fifth, 
the  matador,  wno  directs  most  of  the  movements,  gives 
the  bull  his  finishing  stroke,  and  who,  in  reality,  may 
be  considered  as  the  chief  perfumer.  Each  matador,  as 
well  as  each  picador,  has  generally  two  chuloa  attached  to 
his  person.  When  all  is  readv,  thero  is  a  Hourish  of  tnim* 
pets ;  then  the  picadores  with  lances  in  rest  caracole  within 
the  barricade,  and  the  banderilleros  and  chulos,  in  their  old 
Spanish  and  bespangled  dresses,  step  lightly  into  the  arena. 
'Hie  trumpets  sound  again — the  combatants  take  up  their 
places,  and  all  is  quiet  in  the  amphitheatro.  Another 
flourish,  and  the  holts  of  the  hull-stall  are  withdrawn,  the 
gate  in  the  barrier  is  thrown  open,  and  the  spectators  shout 
El  tore  I  (the  bull  ?)  who,  if  he  be  a  good  one,  gets  into  the 
midst  of  the  arena  at  a  single  hound.  The  picadores  awsii 
his  furious  onset,  their  object  being  to  wound  him  with  the 
lance,  and  then  give  him  the  go-bv,  avoiding  tlie  shock  c>; 
his  charge,  which  is  sometimes  fatal  both  to  man  and  horsv 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  Andalusian  horses  u««.d 
for  the  sport  are  thoroughly  well  in  hand,  and  on  the4t 
haunches,  turning  most  nimbly  on  their  hind  legs ;  and  tU** 
men,  by  long  practice,  have  such  sure  eyes  and  handis  aaa 
are  altogether  so  adroit,  that  any  serious  misfortune  is  tu  be 
looked  upon  rather  as  an  accident  than  as  an  ordiuar> 
result.  When  any  picador  is  closely  pressed,  the  footmen, 
both  banderilleros  and  chulos,  rush  to  his  assistance,  and. 
by  nricking  him  with  their  darts,  and  waving  their  red, 
scarlet,  and  yellow  scarfs  before  his  eyes,  nearly  alwa>!» 
succeed  in  drawing  oflf  the  bull's  attention.  These  attacks 
and  defences  are  repeated  until  successive  wounds  from  the 
lance  and  the  shorter  goads  of  Uie  banderilleros  cause  tlic 
poor  bull's  flanks  and  shoulders  to  stream  with  blood.  At 
first  these  wounds  madden  him,  hut  the  loss  of  blood  aiui 
his  furious  exertions  gradually  weaken  and  dispirit  hnu. 
In  most  approved  bull-fights,  at  a  certain  stage,  the  pica* 
dores  or  horsemen  withdraw,  and  leave  the  combat  to  the 
banderilleros,  each  of  whom  carries  a  banderiUa  or  goad, 
about  two  feet  long,  ornamented  with  a  pennant,  in  each  wi 
his  hands,  but  no  cloak  or  dazzling  acari  of  any  kind  ou  h.a 
arm.  Thus  armed,  the  banderillero  runs  up  to  the  bull,  and 
stopping  short  when  he  sees  the  animal  s  head  loweted  to 
attack  him,  he  fixes  the  two  shafts,  without  flingini^  then., 
behind  the  horns  of  the  hull,  at  the  very  moment  that  ii  u 
preparing  to  toss  him.  The  pain  thus  oocasKMied  mako 
the  bull  throw  back  his  head  aod  lose  his  Uqw,  oa  vhwh 
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tiM  DimUe-AxitBd  tMndcriUero  ntreats,  one  or  bii  eonndes 
comM  up  to  the  char^^,  or  &  chulo  throw*  a  cloak  over  the 
bull'i  born*,  and  bo.  by  blindini:  it,  prevents  the  renewal  of 
the  cembkt  for  Mrao  aeconds.  Should  the  bandcnllero  fail 
in  fixing  hi«  darts,  and  ihould  tho  bull  be  still  freth,  he 
must  rush  to  one  of  the  openings  left  in  the  wooden  Tenre, 
and  creep  into  the  outer  circle.  The  nimblest  of  the  ban- 
dsrilterot.  inttnd  of  seeking  the  openinfr,  which  may  he  tiw 
distant  (br  them  to  make  in  face  of  the  bull's  horns,  will  lay 
theii-  hands  on  the  top  of  the  fence  and  ipring  over  it ;  and  n 
line  bull  of  the  Iruo  breed  has  sometimes  been  knoi»n  to  pro 
over  alter  them,  clearing  the  six-feet  fence  as  an  English 
hunter  takes  a  fin-bar  gate. 

At  length,  bellowings  of  rage  and  pain,  and  tiii  wavering, 
uncertain  onsets,  show  that  the  poor  bull's  death  is  near. 
Then  a  great  man  in  tbe  privileged  government  boxes 
waves  his  handkerchief,  and  another  flourish  of  trumpets 
gives  tho  signal  to  the  matador  to  come  forward  and  do  his 
last  office.  Fbllowod  by  some  chulos  as  auxiliaries  and 
assistants,  the  matador  advances  with  a  red  mantle,  or  a 

Eiere  of  red  cloth  attached  to  a  short  handle,  in  his  left 
ami,  and  a  long  well-proved  twonl  in  his  right.  He  first 
of  all  drops  on  one  knee  in  Iront  of  the  royal  or  govemnient 
box,  duff's  his  cap,  asks  permission  to  Snish  the  aOair, 
draws  hts  arm  acroM  bis  breast  to  the  right  and  left,  throws 
down  his  cap  a*  a  pledge  that  he  must  redeem,  and  then 
rises  to  do  his  work.  The  perfection  of  his  perfonuance 
consists  in  this — he  must  wait  the  bull's  ofaarge,  his  person 
being  ijartially,  and  his  loledo  blade  wholly,  concealed  bo- 
hind  the  extended  cloak,  and  he  must  so  receice  the  bull 
on  its  point  that  the  sword  shall  penetrate  up  to  the  hilt  in 
that  pftrllcular  part  of  the  animal  where  neck  and  shoulders 
meet  When  this  happens,  the  bull  staggers  for  a  sacond 
or  two,  and  then  drops  in  the  midit  of  the  enthuaiaaiic 
aho'Jts  of  men,  women,  and  children.  As  soon  as  the  bull 
is  dead,  and  sometimes  before,  another  blast  of  trumpets  is 
beard,  and  four  powerful  and  richly  caparisoned  mnlea,  with 
large  bella  round  their  occks  and  harnessed  a-hreaat,  trot 
into  the  arena.  Their  traces  are  hooked  to  a  cross  bar, 
which  is  Bttaehed  to  the  hull's  horns ;  trumpets  are  sounded 
and  hands  dapped,  and  away  gallop  the  mmea,  bull  and  all 
The  barriers  are  again  closed,  and  the  lists  ready  for  another 
exhibition  of  torture  and  blood.  (See  a  very  graphic  amount 
in  Madridin  IS3J;  see  also  Doblado's  Letleri/nm  Spain, 
and  Townsend's  very  accurate  and  lively  Tntoelt  in  Spain.) 
BULL-FROG.    [Fboo.I 

BULLACE,  the  EngUsh 
prunus  insiLtia  of  botanists, 
of  llie  sloe. 

BU'LLADjB,  a  family  of  r 
seem  to  a^ree  in  placing  in  tho  vicinity  of  Aplytia  or  l,a- 
}<lytia,  as  It  is  more  generally  but  erroneously  written. 
Thus  Lamarck  ammges  it  among  bis  Gasteropods,  between 
the  Calyptracians  on  one  side  and  the  I^plysians  on  the 
other,  making  the  family  to  consist  of  the  three  following 
genera,  Aetra  or  Akera,  Builaa,  and  Bulla.  Cuvier  finds 
a  situation  for  it  in  his  fourth  order  of  Gasteropods,  the 
Tceliliranchians  (Monopleurobrancliians  of  De  Blainville), 
which  includes  both  Aplysia  and  Umbrella.  De  Blainville 
places  il  next  but  one  lo  bis  Aplysians  (his  family  Patet- 
loidea  intervening)  under  the  family  Akera.  the  fourth  of 
bis  third  order  iMoaopieurobranchiala),  of  his  second  sub- 
class iParaeep/iahphtnv  Monoica),  of  his  second  class  (Para- 
eepftalophora.) 

Lamarok's  Jcera  and  De  Blainville'*  Lobanii  are  identical. 
Lob  ASIA.. 

Body  onl-oblong,  snbglobular,  aBpearlng  to  be  divided  into 
four  parts :  one  anlerior  for  the  nead  and  thorax,  one  on 
each  side  for  the  natatory  appendages  or  fins,  and  one 
paatctlor  tbr  the  viMSra.  The  anterioT  fleshy  disk  termi- 
nalea  in  an  approach  to  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  body ; 
the  branchin  covered  by  the  mantle  are  so  posterior  that 
they  seem  to  be  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  and 
below  them  would  bo  the  analogous  situation  for  tho  shell, 
of  whloh  tiiere  i>  not  even  a  rudimentary  trace.  Acera 
eamma.  Lam. ;  Bulla  eamo*a,  Cuv. ;  Lobaria  ramota, 
Blatnv.,  an  EutoMan  species,  is  the  only  example  known  ; 
but  De  Bltinville  observes  that  it  nay  perhaps  approach 
the  small  InoompMely  known  moUusk  on  which  MM.  Quoy 
and  Gaimard  have  founded  ttwir  genus  Triplire,  and  which 
is  Bgured  in  the  atlaa  of  the  voyage  of  the  Uranie.  Rang 
eonauters  thia  cpinieB  to  be  I'wwecoa,  Ibr  b*  daalana  diat 


le  of  a  kind  of  plum,  the 
s  probably  a  mere  variety 


le  moUusks,  which  authors 


the  Triplire  of  Qnoy  and  Gaimard  evidetitly  belongs  to 
the  genus  Cleodora. 


BULLSA. 

Lamarck  BMigned  this  name  to  thoee  of  the  family  whinh 
have  the  shell  entirely  bidden  in  the  substance  of  the 
mantle.  This  shell  is  very  open  and  delicate,  and  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  more  than  the  first  rudiment  of  the 
rolied-up  form  which  is  in  Bulla  carried  to  greater  per- 
fection. BtiUara  aperta,  Lara.  iHullaa  Planaana,  Lam.  in 
the  early  edition  of  the  SysL  des  Anim.  sans  Vert.)  Amtff^- 
dala  marina  (Amande  de  mer).  Plane.  Bulla  aperta,  Lin., 
Bulla  aperta  and  Lobario  quadrilnba  of  Gmelin,  which  is 
found  in  almost  all  seas,  generally  on  sandy  bottoms,  will 
serve  for  an  example.  The  animal  is  whititib,  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  and,  as  Cuvier  obsorves,  the  fleshy  shield 
formed  by  the  vestiges  of  the  Tenlocula,  the  lateral  borders 
of  tho  loot,  and  the  mantle  occupied  by  the  shell,  seem  to 
divide  it  into  four  portions,  whence  Gmelin's  term  quadri- 
lobii.  The  shell  is  delicate,  while,  semitransparent,  and 
consists  almost  entirely  of  aperture.  The  stomach  or 
giizard  is  armed  with  three  very  thick  rhomboidal  bones  or 
rather  shelly  p' 


tB.llH.pilta.] 
[;  1.  itdeKgo.  Ihn  tu[1il;  3.  the  I 


Bullma  has  been  found  at  a  depth  ranging  from  near  the 
surface  to  12  fatboms.  Mr.  W.  Clark  found  three  English 
species,  two  of  them  {Bulkea  catena  ond  B.  punclala)  at 
Exmoulli  and  Torquay  in  pooli  at  the  time  of  the  lowest 
springtides;  and  a  third  [BiiHiea  pruinosa)  by  dredging 
offBudleigh  Salterton.  The  depth  is  not  mentioned,  hut 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  considerable,  for  the  author  says 
that  it  is  rare,  and  only  oorasionally  to  be  procured  by  deep 
ilredging  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  shore.  The  tlrst  of 
Mr.  Clark's  species,  which  is  Bulla  catena  of  Montagu, 
had  a  testaceous  gizzard,  but  the  gizzards  of  the  other  two 
were  unfurnished  with  shelly  appendaces.  (See  Mr.  Clark's 
description,  Zool.  .loum.  vol.  iii.  p.  337.)  G.  Sowerby,  when 
speaking  of  the  use  of  the  shelly  pieces  and  iheir  powerful 
adductor  muscles,  states  that  the  animal  of  Bullcea  aperta 
il  sometimes  distorted  fay  having  swallowed  entire  a  eorhuitt 
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mieUtu,  which  m  a  nry  thick  and  ttnag  iliell,  neulj 
equal  in  liie  to  iUelf. 

Dc  Blninville  taj»  at  this  genut  that  he  cbarmcteri*es  it 
■omcnhat  iliffenntly  from  Lainarek,  wtio  calabliihed  rt,  and 
«ho  only  placet  under  it  the  Acirei  (AMrata),  wboaa  ihell 
i*  internal ;  but  aa  De  Blainville  conndere  the  animal  to 
ba  oTlhe  Arat  coniequence,  he  diatinguiabes  under  the  name 
at  BulliBa  thoM  apcclei  which,  whether  their  ihell  be  cx- 
lernai  or  interna),  have  the  foot  thickeat  and  not  dilated 
into  Dktatoiy  appeodaKea,  havini^,  in  fact,  habita  different 
from  the  BuUm,  accordinff  to  hia  acceptalion  of  the  term, 
which  awim  vmj  well  aod  neep  -nrj  badly.  Be  dividet 
Sulliea  into 

lit.  Thoae  apectea  which  have  an  iotemal  shell  Tery  in- 
completely Tolled  up  without  Bpire  or  columella,  and  aelects 
••  his  example  Bulltea  aperia,  the  ipeeiet  flf^ured  above. 

2nd.  Those  tpeciea  whose  shell  is  internal  and  very  incom- 
pletely rolled  up,  with  a  columella  and  alveolar  spire  {tpire 
rmlree),  and  gives  aa  an  example  Bulla  ampulla. 

3nl.  Sprain  whose  shell  is  internal,  the  lateral  lobes  rir- 
rbous  and  more  developed,  and  civet  as  an  example  Fe- 
matac's  BulUra  (Quoy  et  Gaimard),  here  figured  from  the 
Atlaa  Zoologiqne  of  the  voyage  of  the  Uranie. 


[r<nHc'(  Bnnin.] 

In  the  •  Additions  and  Corrections'  to  his  Malacolopie. 
De  Blainville  sajs  that,  in  studying  more  altcniirely  (he 
species  of  these  two  genera,  it  seems  to  him  that  the  grrater 
part  would  be  better  placed  under  Bulla  than  under  BuUaa, 
uhero  he  would  leave  only  the  species  which  serves  for  the 
type,  and  another  lately  brought  from  the  seas  of  New  Hol- 
land by  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  He  then  proposes  an  en- 
tirely new  arrancement  into  seven  groups  represented  by 
the  fullowing  |;enera:  1.  BuUina  (HuUint)  of  Ferussac, 
with  n  projerting  spire  (example  Bulla  Lajonkairiana, 
Bast.)  2.  Aplutlre  (Sebum.)  3.  Bulla.  4.  Atyt.  (Montf.) 
5,  The  form  represented  by  Bulla/Togilu.  6.  Scaphandrr 
(Montr.),  which  it  BiUla  tignaria.  7.  Bulkea  (Um.). 
SoMfirua. 

Cuvier  observea  that  this  Tonn  approaches  very  closely 
to  that  of  his  BullEem,  but  lie  adda  that  he  does  not  find 
•uflirient  certainty  in  the  imperfect  materials  sITorded  by 
Adanson,  to  enable  him  to  found  either  a  genus  or  even  a 
Hpecies  on  tbera.  De  Blainville  plam  it  aa  a  genus  next 
to  Lobaria,  but  his  description  and  Agure  are  taken  from 
Adanson,  and  he  is  obliged  to  add  (hat  it  ia  established 
upon  an  animal  '  assei  incompUtement  connu.'  We  give 
Adansun'a  figure,  but  we  do  not  think  any  saliafactory  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  it  aa  to  the  position  which  Sor^ 
melut  should  bold  among  the  testaceous  molhisoa. 


Besides  tho  tnio  Butlade,  the  heterogeneous  Bulla  of 
Linnnus  compriaed  some  of  the  Phyia  and  Achalinte,  and 
of  the  Ofidu,  TfTtbfUa,  PyniUr,  &c. :  in  short,  the  genus 
comprised  animals  of  entirely  diflerent  organiiatiiin :  ter- 
Ratriul  and  marine  testacea — the  furmer  breathing  sir  and 
the  latter  respiring  water— were  there  placed  side  by  side. 
J^mank  retains  the  name  (and  Cuvier  seems  to  adopt  bis 
■rrange-nent)  fur  tho  species  whose  slietl  cover«d  by  a  slight 
vpidennis  u  sufficiently  large  to  aflbrd  a  retreat  to  the 
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animal,  and  is  more  perfectly  nlled  op  than  th»  ahet)  of 
Bulltea.  Laraarok  describes  the  shell  of  hia  Bulla  as  rom* 
pleiely  rolled  up  (enroulh),  showing  itself  constantly  un- 
rorerod.  It  ia,  generally  speaking,  only  partially  envclope-j 
by  the  animal,  which  can  retreat  into  it  almost  eniir«)T. 
hat  no  distinct  columella  nor  any  true  spire,  unless  indnil 
that  terra  be  applicable  to  the  apex  of  Bulla  Jragitit,  whicli 
we  now  proceed  to  describe.  Its  shell  is  ovate-oblong,  vrry 
thin  and  fragile,  of  a  horn  colour,  with  very  small  trans- 
verse strin.  and  the  apex  ritei  into  the  mdiment  of  a  pro- 
jecting spire. 


Lamarck  says  that  it  inhabits  the  Enghsh  obannel  (La 
Mancbe),  near  Nantes  and  Noirmoutiers.  We  now  pn) 
cced  to  give  an  example  of  those  speciea  which  while  thr? 
have  a  little  more  solidity  than  Bulla  Jragitit  are  stall  very 
delicate  and  rtngile  in  their  texture. 


[BnlU  VtlamJ 

The  shell  is  very  delicate,  of  a  very  light  hom-oolnur 
when  in  fine  condition,  with  a  snow-white  band  aboiil  tin- 
middle,  bordered  on  each  side  with  a  broad  dark-LrowTi 
one ;  the  apex  and  bace  are  while,  both  bonjered  with  dark- 
brawn  bands.  There  has  been  some  confusion  about  It:iF 
shell.  Lamarck  refers  to  the  figure  of  il  for  his  or  ratbit 
Bruguiirea'  Bulla /ata'ola,  but  we  do  not  tee  why  Gmel:n'j 
name  should  be  changed.  Bom  figures  it  as  B.  omplutir- 
of  the  Systema  Nulurie.  which  is  a  diflerent  shell,  and  h 
described  by  LinnEeus  as  having  red  hands.  Bulla  rWur-: 
is  said  to  he  Oriental, 

As  an  example  of  the  more  solid  j^uf/or,  we  take  the  wi-:i- 
known  species  Bulla  nmpulla.  The  shell  is  ovate  oni! 
Eubglobose,  beautifully  mottled  with  while,  p)iim-roli>i;r. 
and  redrlish.  Instead  of  a  spire  there  is  an  umbilical  alMM- 
lus.  Lamarck  gives  ds  a  locality  both  the  Indian  ai.  I 
American  oceans;  Deshnyes,  the  European  ocean  and  il.- 
Indies.  The  fine  apecimens  which  we  have  seen  wi-nr 
slulcd  to  have  been  Oriental. 


A  nlnnr.  tlw  >brT1   h 
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eessaiy  befbro  t!ie  Urd  acquires  what  amateurt  cdl  firm- 
x>efl8 ;  for  if  one  ceases  before  this  time,  tbey  murder  the  air 
by  suppressing  or  displacing  the  different  parts,  and  they 
oflen  forget  it  entirely  at  their  first  moulting.  In  general 
it  ts  a  good  thing  to  separate  them  from  the  other  birds, 
even  alter  they  are  perfect,  because,  owing  to  their  great 
qtuckness  in  learning,  they  would  spoil  the  air  entirely  by 
infroducmg  wrong  passages ;  they  most  be  helped  to  con- 
tinue the  song  when  they  stop,  and  the  lesson  must  always 
be  repeated  whilst  they  are  moulting,  otherwise  they  will 
become  mere  chatterers,  wbich  would  be  doubly  yexatious 
after  having  had  much  trouble  in  teaching  them/  The 
translator  adds  to  this  that  he  does  not  recommend  the 
employment  of  bi id-organs  for  instruction,  because  thev  are 
rarely  accurate,  and  their  notes  are  harsh  and  discoraant ; 
fbr  bullfinches  repeat  the  sounds  exactly  as  they  hear  them, 
whether  barsh  or  false,  according  to  the  instrument  used. 
'  The  good  and  pure  whistling  of  a  man  of  taste,*  he  further 
observes,  '  is  far  preferable ;  the  bird  repeats  it  in  a  soft, 
flute-like  tone.*  When  one  cannot  whistle  well,  he  recom- 
mends the  use  of  a  flageolet. 

In  oorroboratton  of  this,  the  Hon.  Datnes  Barrington,  In 
his  interesting  letter  to  Dr.  Maty,  then  (1773)  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  detailing  experiments  and  observations 
on  the  singing  of  birds,  states  that,  though  many  of  them 
are  capable  of  whistling  tunes  with  our  more  gross  intervals, 
as  is  well  known  by  the  common  instances  of  piping  bull- 
finches and  canarv-birds,  this  arises  from  mere  imitation  of 
what  they  hear  when  taken  early  from  the  nest ;  for  if  the 
instrument  from  which  they  learn  is  out  of  tune,  they  as 
readily  pipe  the  false  as  the  true  notes  of  the  composition. 
And  he  adds,  that  as  birds  adhere  so  stedfastl  v  to  tne  same 
precise  notes  in  the  same  passages,  thougn  they  never 
trouble  themselves  about  what  is  called  time  or  harmony  in 
music,  it  follows  that  a  composition  may  be  formed  for  two 
piping  bullfinches,  in  two  parts,  so  as  to  constitute  true  har- 
mony, though  either  of  the  birds  may  happen  to  begin  or 
stop  when  they  please.  He  procured  such  a  composition  hj 
Mr.  Zeidler,  which  he  sent  with  his  letter,  remarking  that  it 
need  scarcely  be  observed  that  there  cannot  possibly  be 
much  variety  in  the  part  of  the  second  bullfinch.  Slaney, 
on  the  information  of  a  fHend,  states  that  the  bullfinches 
imported  firom  Germany  have  been  chiefly  taught  to  sing  by 
weavers  whilst  at  work  at  their  looms,  which  is  said  to  ac- 
count for  the  birds  beginning  to  sing  when  the  head  of  a 
person  standing  before  him  is  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards. A  single  air  with  a  short  prelude  is  generally  as 
much  as  the  bird  can  learn  and  remember ;  but  Bechstein, 
who  asserts  this,  allows  that  there  are  some  of  them  which 
can  whistle  distinctly  three  different  airs,  without  spoiling 
or  confusing  them  in  the  least.  In  truth,  as  the  same  au- 
thor observes,  there  are  different  degrees  of  capacity  among 
the  bullfinches  as  well  as  in  other  animals.  One  young 
bullfinch  learns  with  ease  and  quickness,  another  with  diffi- 
culty and  slowly  ;  the  former  will  repeat  without  hesitation 
several  parts  of  a  song ;  the  latter  will  hardly  be  able  to 
whistle  one  after  nine  months*  uninterrupted  teaching. 
Those  birds  which  learn  with  most  difficulty  are  said  to 
remember  the  songs,  when  once  learnt,  better  and  longer, 
and  rarely  forget  them  even  when  moulting.  To  these 
attractive  qualities  of  the  bullfinch  must  be  added  its  obe- 
dience and  capability  of  strong  attachment,  which  it  shows 
by  a  variety  of  little  endearing  actions ;  and  it  has  been 
known  even  to  repeat  words  with  an  accent  and  tone  indi- 
cative of  sensibility,  if,  as  Bechstein  obser^'es,  one  could  be- 
hove that  it  understood  them.  Of  its  attachment  the  fol- 
lowing are  instances :— Buffon  asserts  that  tame  bullfinches 
have  been  known  to  escape  Arom  the  aviary,  and  live  at 
liberty  in  the  woods  for  a  whole  year,  and  then  to  recollect 
the  beloved  voice  of  the  person  who  had  reared  them,  re- 
turning, never  more  to  leave  her.  Others,  when  forced  to 
leave  their  master,  are  said  to  have  died  of  grief.  They 
well  remember  an  injury.  One  of  them  having  been  thrown 
down,  cage  and  all,  bv  some  low  people,  did  not  seem  at  first 
much  disturbed  by  tdc  fall,  but  adcrwards,  when  it  saw  a 
shabbily-dressed  person,  it  fell  into  convulsions,  and  died  in 
one  of  those  fits  eight  months  after  the  first  accident  A 
bullfinch  belonging  to  a  lady  was  subject  to  frightful  dreams, 
under  the  pressure  of  which  it  would  fall  from  its  perch  and 
beat  itself  in  the  cage ;  but  no  sooner  did  it  hear  the  affec- 
tionate voice  of  its  mistress  than,  notwithstanding  the  dark- 
ness, it  t>ecame  at  onoe  tronquil,  and  mounted  its  perch  to 
•leap  again.    Btiflbn's  itory  of  the  return  of  the  escaped 


bullfinch  IS  corroborated  by  the  amiable  qualities  aseribed  to 
it  by  Bechstein,  for  he  says  that,  among  other  feats,  it  may 
be  accustomed  to  go  and  return,  provided  the  house  is  not 
too  near  a  wood,  and  that  the  surest  means  of  preventing* 
too  long  an  absence  is  to  put  a  female  bullfinch  in  a  cage  m 
the  window,  or  to  leave  her  in  the  room  with  her  wing 
clipped ;  when  the  affection  of  the  male  will  soon  bring  him 
iNiek  to  her,  nor  will  he  ever  abandon  her  altogether.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  longer  on  the  manners  of 
this  interesting  little  bird  in  captivity,  and  we  must  refer 
the  reader  for  such  information  and  the  mode  of  treatment 
to  Bechstein*8  'Cage  Birds*  above  referred  to.  Several 
hundreds  of  taught  birds,  we  may  observe,  are  annually  sent 
to  Berlin,  London,  and  other  capitals,  by  the  German' bird- 
sellers,  and  form  a  small  article  of  commerce,  at  a  price 
varying  from  one  to  several  pounds  sterling  a  piece,  ac- 
cording to  the  merits  of  the  bird.  The  time  of  toe  arrival 
of  these  merchants  in  London  is  April  or  May. 

Food. — In  a  state  of  nature  the  bullfinch  feeds  on  pine 
and  fir  seeds,  corn,  linseed,  millet,  rape  and  nettle  seea«  all 
sorts  of  berries,  and  the  buds  of  most  trees,  among  which 
those  of  the  oak,  beech,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  gooseberry 
are  favourites.  Bewick  says  that  in  the  spring  it  frequcuts 
gardens,  where  it  is  usefullv  busy  in  destroying  the  woi-ms 
which  are  lodged  in  the  buds.  Busy  it  is ;  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  add  that  its  utility,  to  the  norticulturist  at  least  is 
no  longer  questionable.  In  its  devastation  it  may  now  and 
then,  and  no  doubt  does  find  a  worm  in  a  bud ;  but  its  object 
is  the  bud,  not  the  worm.  '  They  feed  most  willingly  uptm 
those  buds  of  trees  which  break  forth  before,  indeed  ate 
pregnant  with,  the  leaves  and  flowers,  especially  tbo«e  uf 
the  apple-tree,  pear-tree,  peach-tree,  and  other  garden  trees ; 
and  by  that  means  bring  no  small  detriment  to  the  gar- 
deners, who  therefore  hate  and  destroy  them  as  a  great 
pest  of  their  gardens,  intercepting  their  hopes  of  fruit. 
Such  is  Willugtiby's  verdict  '  I  have  known,*  says  Selby, 
'  a  pair  of  these  birds  to  strip  a  considerable-sized  plum-trpc 
of  every  bud  in  the  space  of  two  days.  These  buds  are  not 
swallowed  whole,  but  first  minutely  divided  by  the  tomia  oi 
the  powerful  bill.'  '  Its  delight,  obser\'es  Mr.  Knapp  in 
his  interesting  and  liN'ely  *  Journal  of  a  Naturalist*  *  is  in  tl-.e 
embryo  blossoms  wrapped  up  at  this  season  (spring)  in  tl)« 
bud  of  a  tree ;  and  it  is  very  dainty  and  curious  in  its  choice 
of  this  food,  seldom  feeding  upon  two  kinds  at  the  same 
time.  It  generally  commences  \iith  the  germs  of  our  larvvr 
and  most  early  gooseberry ;  and  the  bright  red  breasts  oS 
four  or  five  cock  birds,  quietly  feeding  on  the  leafless  bush, 
are  a  very  pretty  sight ;  but  the  consequences  are  ruinous 
to  the  crop.  When  the  cherry  buds  begin  to  oome  forw aM. 
they  quit  the  gooseberry,  and  make  tremendous  ^avoc  wiili 
these.  I  have  an  early  wall  cherry,  a  may-duke  by  reputa- 
tion, that  has  for  years  been  a  great  favourite  with  the  bull- 
finch family,  and  its  celebrity  seems  to  be  communicated  to 
each  successive  generation.  It  buds  profusely,  but  i^  an- 
nually so  stripped  of  its  promise  by  these  feathered  rogur^ 
that  its  kind  might  almost  bo  doubted,  llie  Orleans  and 
green-gage  plums  next  form  a  treat,  and  draw  their  atttn- 
tion  from  what  remains  of  the  cherry.  Hanng  banqueted 
here  a  while,  they  leave  our  gardens  entirely,  resorting  to 
the  fields  and  hedges,  where  the  sloe-bush  in  April  fur- 
nishes them  with  food.' 

iVe^/.— Bewick  places  it  in  bushes,  and  says  that  it  i<( 
composed  chiefly  of  moss, — Bechstein  in  the  most  rcfirt'd 
part  of  a  wood,  or  in  a  solitary  quickset  hedge,  adding  that 
it  is  constructed,  with  little  skill,  of  twigs  whiclk  aie  covered 
with  moss.  Graves  says  that  it  is  mostly  found  in  the 
thickest  part  of  a  black  or  white  thorn  bu^,  and  that  it  i% 
composed  of  small  twigs  and  moss,  and  is  lined  with  soft 
dry  fibres.  Temminck  states  that  it  builds  in  the  elevated 
and  least  accessible  forks  of  trees  (dans  les  enfourchemeni 
dlev^s  et  les  moins  accessibles  des  arbres).  Mr.  Rennte 
observes,  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  anthiH^t) 
Montbeillard  describes  the  nest  as  consisting  of  moss,  lir.<<<l 
with  soft  materials,  with  an  opening  said  to  be  the  leas: 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  wind ;  and  no  less  why  If.  Tem- 
minck says  *  it  builds  in  the  most  elevated  and  least  acre^- 
sible  forks  of  trees ;'  and  he  quotes  Latham  as  dcrlanm: 
that  the  bird  rarely  uses  moss,  observing  that  he  has  seer  « 
considerable  number  of  the  nests,  and  nearer  found  an«  r{ 
the  circumstances  stated  by  Montbeillard  and  Temmirkrk 
hold  good ;  and  that  he  *  sometimes  found  them  in  k  « 
thick  bushes,  but  most  oommonly  on  the  flat  bnuieh  of  a 
spruce  pine  or  silver  fir,*  usually  about  four  foet  fh>c&  itc 
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ground,  (tnd  Mmetimm  lower.    He  U  incUiMd  to  My  ibmX 

tiie  bird  never  uae*  moid.  Belhj  agrees  with  Rennia,  gene- 
rally inealLiiig,  ind  detcrlbes  the  neat  as  «ha)bw  and  furiucd 
of  aniall  itiuks,  lined  with  a  few  root-Sbrei  in  a  low  tree. 
in  Ibe  thickest  underwood  j  and  lo  doe*  Jenyni,  who  places 
it  generally  in  thick  buibet,  and  lays  that  it  is  composed  of 
dry  twi);a  and  lined  with  fibrous  roots.  These  discrepanuica 
may  peihapi  be  accounted  for  by  difference  of  looalily  and 
oircumstaaces,  for  we  know  hov  bird*  will  modify  their 
selection  of  mateiiali  in  conformity  thereto.  The  eggs  are 
generally  four  or  five;  Temminck  says  from  three  to  six, 
but  in  this  country  the  number  is  usually  four,  of  a  bluish- 
vfhite,  speckled  and  streaked  with  purplish  or  pale  orange- 
brown  at  the  larf>e  end,  and  rather  obtuse.  The  young  are 
generally  hatched  in  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
there  are  frequently  two  broodt  in  a  year.  Time  of  incuba- 
tion Bfteen  dayi. 

Geographical  dittribtttion. — Theipeciea  is  widely  spread. 
They  ore  common  in  most  parts  of  northern  Europe,  ex- 
tending into  Russia  and  Siberia :  in  the  south  of  Europe 
thoy  occur  only  as  birds  of  passage.  They  ore  said  to  winter 
in  Italy.  Gemer  says  that  about  the  Alps  the  bird  is  called 
Franguel  laveroengk — that  is  '  winter  finch.'  Bonapurte 
notes  it  as  'mro,  d'invemo,  Awentiiio'  near  Rome,  Thun- 
berg  long  ago  said  that  the  common  bullfinch  was  found  in 
Japan,  and  this  ia  corroborated  by  Dr.  de  Siebohl.  for  it  is 
one  of  the  European  species  which  ho  found  in  that  country. 
The  bird  is  particularly  common  in  the  mountainous  forests 
of  Germany ;  and  it  is  from  Cologne  and  other  spots, 

■  Whne  Rhcnoi  ■lia;i  hii  vlnM  aBoog,' 
that  the  market  for  piping-hull  finches  is  principally  sup- 
plied.    Berhstein  mentloua  that  there  are  schools  for  these 
little  musicians  in  Hesse  and  Fulda.  and  at  Woltershauscn 
near  Gotha.     With  us  the  bullfinch  is  a  constant  resident. 

Description. — Male :  length  about  six  inches  and  three- 
Quarters,  two  inches  and  three-quarters  being  taken  up  by 
tne  tail,  which  is  rather  forked,  and  of  a  lustrous  black,  shot 
as  it  were  with  iron  blue.  Bill  sis  lines  in  length,  short, 
thick,  and  black.  Bhanki  eight  lines  high,  and  black. 
Ihdesofa  cbesmut  Qok>ur.  Crown  of  the  head,  oircle  round 
the  bill,  and  upper  part  of  the  throat  of  the  lame  hue  with 
the  tail.  Nape,  back,  and  shoulders  deep  grey,  or  rather 
bluish-grey.  Oheeka,  neck,  brsait,  beliy  (to  tne  centre  of 
it),  and  flanks  red.  Rqmp  and  vent  white.  Qreater  wing- 
coTerts  tipped  and  marfioed  vith  a  French  or  pinkish- 
white,  tbrming  a  tmuverM  bar  icrois  the  wing. 
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Pratdfc.— Somewhat  less  than  tho  male,  and  of  a  reddish- 
Ewy  where  be  is  red :  back  brownish-grey :  feet  brownish- 
Hack.     The  colours  generally  less  bright  than  In  the  male. 

*  III  piDvinriil  nuiKi  ITS  Miink.  I^in,  C<nllia»l,  Cully lionl.  IIiwp, 
Tony  iBop,  Alp,  No,w.  V<u  Drl^i'*  opinion  (In  hit  rulloclilluli)  lUl  Ilia 
oullODCh  li  iha  rvtuXlrud  luXuyaipafi  aUhr  tintti;  \uii  ant  tkaami- 
"wt  ihcnoii,  H  Bunctr.  Tb*  '  iiutnla'  lo  tlw  (imU  Vb,  IW,  mnlwi 
U*  bnlUiBli  kj  ilflitHa  tgip. 


Young  f^tha  ytar. — At  first  ub-colbur.  with  wing*  and 
tail  of  blackish-brown )  afterwards  more  hke  the  female  till 
the  autumnal  moult)  but  the  young  males  may  always  be 
known  by  the  greater  tinge  of  rad  about  the  breoat. 

Varieties.- — 1.  fliirft.— This  variety  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  feeding  the  bird  entirely  on  hempseed.  in 
which  case  a  change  of  diet  vill  often  produce  the  true 
colours,  Bechstein  says  it  will  arise  from  being  kept  when 
young  in  a  totally  dark  place ;  and  that  females,  either  from 
age  or  from  the  diet  above-mentioned,  are  most  subject  to  it 

2.  White. — This  is  merely  an  albino  of  an  ashy  or  dusky 
white,  or  oreara-colour .  the  parts  which  are  generally  black 
are  more  shaded  than  the  rest.  There  ii  a  specimen  from 
Midilleiox  in  the  British  Museum. 

3.  Speckled  or  faHe^a (erf.— Spotted  with  black  and  white, 
or  while  and  ash-colour,  besides  the  natural  hues.  Sclby 
hays  that  Captaiu  Mitford  killed  one,  of  which  both  the 
wings  were  white. 

4.  Bechstein  mentions  varieties  under  the  name  of  the 
Large  Bull/inch,  about  the  size  of  a  thruih.  and  the  mid- 
dting  or  common.  He  treats  the  dinar/  variety,  which  is 
said  to  be  not  so  large  ai  a  uhsfTinch,  as  a  bird-catcher's 
story  ;  for  he  observes  that  this  difference  oF  size  occurs  in 
all  kinds  of  birds,  and  says  he  has  had  opportunities  every 

tear  of  seelnj;  hundreds  both  wild  and  tama,  and  adds,  th.-it 
e  has  even  found  in  the  same  nest  some  as  small  as  rod- 
breoits,  and  others  oi  large  as  a  crossbill. 
HvHH.ns. 

1.  The  offspring  of  ,i  female  reared  in  the  house  from  the 
neet,  and  of  a  mulu  canar)'.  In  shape  and  colour  the  hybrid 
partakes  of  the  hues  of  the  parents.  Beeh!,tein  states  that 
its  note  is  very  agreeable,  and  softer  than  ihat  of  the  canary, 
and  that  the  bird  is  very  scarce,  aa  the  union  rarely  succeeds. 
When  tried,  a  very  ardent  and  spirited  canary  nhould  bo 

2.  The  offspring  of  a  bullBnch  and  female  canary.  Tho 
translator  of  Bechstein's  interesting  little  book  says,  that 
the  sexes  above-mentioned  once  produced  five  young  ones, 
that  died  on  a  journey  which  they  could  not  liear.  Their 
large  beak,  and  the  blackish  down  with  which  tliey  were 
covered,  showed  that  they  were  more  like  their  father  than 
mother. 

Asiatic  Species. 
Of  these  we  select  Pyrrhula  S^noica  as  an  example.  Tlie 
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ftduU  mftls  U  ornamented  round  the  bate  of  the  bill  with 
e  circle  of  rich  red.  going  off  in  epoti  upon  the  cheeki. 
The  front  ii  covered  with  imeU  luitrou*  vbitc  feetheni.  ol 
a  lilvery  white,  liirhily  ihedeil  upon  the  borders  wiUi  ic) ; 
ell  the  lower  parti  of  the  bodf.  the  inferior  roverti  of  tlic 
tail  and  the  rump  are  of  a  hntltant  roie-colour,  or  clear 
carmine  ;  the  upper  parts  are  aih-colourcd.  iighlly  tinned 
with  rose :  winn  and  tail  brown,  with  aih-coloured  bordem. 

liie  female  ii  browD,  of  ft  light  bruwn  or  earlh-colour 
above,  with  longitudinal  linee  of  deeper  brown  upon  eacli 
Teilber.    The  lower  parti  are  of  a  very  cle,ir  brown   oi 
Iiabeila-colour,  with  longitudinal  itnoofa  «omewhat  deepei 
brown  upon  the  middle  of  the  feathen.     The  tail  is  ilighlli 
notched  at  the  end.  and  the  bill  and  feet  in  both  sexei  art 
of  a  clear  brown.     Length  about  i  inchm  and  S-Sthi.     M 
Hemprich  found  Ihii  ipeciei  near  Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia : 
and  there  are  ipecimeni  in  the  muieums  of  the  Pays-baa 
and  of  Berlin.    Temminck,  from  whole  work  the  Hgui 
and  deiwription  are  taken,  thinks  it  poiiihle  thnt  '  the  boc 
bullfinch'   may  be  found  some  day  in  the  islands  of  t 
Grecian  Arehipelago,  and  that  it  may  easily  pass  in 
mifirations  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  Asia  and  those  ialei. 

Temminck  received  tui  specimen  from  Professor  Ucbten- 
slein  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  discoveriei  of  the  traveller* 
t  long  ago  by  the  King  of  Pruisia  into  Egypt  with 


a  view  of  obtaining  objects  of  natural  history. 

A  (pecies  from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  i_ 
IJtracepAala,  figured  in  Mr.  Gould's  beautiful  work,  comes 


Pyrrhula  Ery- 

ul  work,  comes 
near  to  the  cotamon  bullfinch  of  Europe  except  in  the  form 
of  the  tail,  which  is  decidedly  forked,  while  in  the  European 
it  ii  nearly  eren  There  is  a  specimen  of  Porrhula  Ery- 
throcephala  in  thu  British  Museum,  and  another  in  that  of 
the  Zoobgieal  Society. 

AraiCA.'«  Sfbcizs. 

We  select  Pyrrhula  Gigalhinea.  This  apeciei  is  charac- 
lerited  by  a  very  thick  bill,  and  a  slightly  notched  tail.  The 
colours  of  the  sexes  do  not  vary  gcoatly.  In  the  mate  a 
^reyiih  colour  tinted  with  bright  rose  covers  all  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body,  the  throat,  and  the  circle  round  the  bill ; 
this  lint  ii  palest  on  the  throat  The  crown  of  the  head  h 
pure  ash-colour,  and  vx  Btby  brown  is  spread  ove;  the  n^-pc, 
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the  back,  and  the  wing-eoverto.  A  faint  roae-eckinr  tiofn* 
the  plumage  of  the  rump  and  the  edge*  of  the  quilln  and 
mil-feathers,  all  of  which  are  bordered  towirds  the  ertd  mlb 
whitish  upon  B  black  ground.  The  twomiddle  quills  are  the 
shortest.  The  wings  reach  to  the  extremity  of  the  tjil- 
feathers ;  and  the  hill  is  of  a  One  red.     Length  tbnr  incbe* 

The  fetnate  baa  no  roay  tint  except  on  the  edge*  of  iIm 
(juills  and  tail-feathers,  and  on  the  rump,  where  it  is  very 
taint.  The  upper  part*  are  of  an  Isatwlla-brown,  and  the 
wings  edged  with  a  brighter  tint  of  the  same.  The  circle 
round  the  bill  and  the  throat  are  ash-coloured;  the  loart 
parti  of  a  pure  Isabella- colour ;  and  the  middle  of  the  bully 
wbile.     Bill  same  as  in  the  male. 

This  bird  ii  figured  in  the  great  French  work  on  Egyft 
(plate  5,  fig-  8),  uid  was  lately  lent  home  hy  the  Germkn 
travellen  to  the  north  of  Africa.  It  inbabita  Egj'pt  snd 
Nubiu.  There  are  ipecimena  in  the  Berlin  miueum,  atiil 
in  those  of  the  Payi-bat  and  of  Frankfort. 

AiiKKtCAN  Sfbciu. 

We  take  Pyrrhula  Cinertota  as  an  example.  HeaJ. 
cheeks,  hack,  and  Kapulars  ashy-bluish,  wings  and  tail 
darker,  but  alt  the  feathers  of  those  parts  are  bordered  wi:li 
asb-coiour.  There  is  a  small  white  spot  on  the  winu.  fumm! 
by  the  white  towardi  the  base  of  the  quilli,  beginning  uiih 
the  fourth  ;  the  three  Gr^t  have  no  white.  All  the  Iuaci 
parts  are  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  Banks,  wbirli  tie 
clouded  with  ash-colour.  Bill  comt-red,  very  strong,  \irpi. 
and  as  it  were  swollen  (bomb£).  Feet  aih-coloured.  Len^''.h 
i\  mcUes,    lohAbits  Bruil,  where  it  is  said  tobeKunm^n. 
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BULLIARD,  PIERRE,  a  botanist,  wai  born  at  Aulr 
pierrc-en-Barroii,  about  the  year  1742,  and  studied  at  i!. 
college  of  Langres,  where  he  early  displayed  «  Usio  f,: 
natural  history.  After  bis  preliminary  educalkin  wai  fitii-di*-; 
a  situation  wai  obtained  for  him  in  the  abbey  of  Clair>m:\ 
where  he  found  time  to  prosecute  his  favourite  studin:  i:ij 
though  he  aflerwardi  removed  to  Paris,  with  a  victr  losfr  ' 
to  meilicino  as  a  profossion,  his  zeal  fur  natural  bistori  .i. 
(Tucedbiui  to  devoto  himself  entirely  to  this  subJccL  B,.-.; 
previously  an  able  draughtsman,  he  non  learnt  to  cncd. '. 
and  in  1774  published  the  '  Flora  P.irisicnsii.'  6  vols.  j\  , 
the  figure*  being  drawn,  engraved,  and  coloured  by  hiin->  . 
In  I77B  he  published  ' Aviceptologie  Frau^aiie,  ou  Tr.<:i 
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g6n6ral  des  toutes  les  rases  dont  on-  peut  se  servir  pour 
prendre  les  Oiseaux/  Paris,  1  vol.  12mo.,  reprinted  in  1796. 
In  1779  he  commenced  his  largest  work,  entitled  '  Herbier 
de  la  France,*  the  first  division  of  which,  comprising 
*  L*Histoire  des  Plantes  v^n£neuses  et  suspectes  de  la 
France,*  while  in  the  course  of  publication  in  the  form  of 
numbers,  was  seized  by  the  police,  under  the  pretext  that 
it  was  a  dangerous  work.  More  than  500  copies  Were 
seized ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  seven  months 
that  the  author  was  able  to  recover  his  property.  Even 
then  only  thirty-seven  copies  were  restorea  to  him.  This 
volume  is  therefore  extremely  rare,  and  its  very  existence  is 
to  many  unknown,  owing  to  the  second  division,  or  'L'His- 
toire  des  Champignons,*  bearing  on  the  title-pago  the  words 
'  Tome  premier,'  though  it  did  not  appear  till  1790.  The 
remaining  six  volumes  contain  only  plates,  principally  of 
fungi,  of  which  one  livraison  appeared  annually,  each 
containing  48  coloured  plates*  making  in  all  A76 ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  volume  are  24  plates,  to  which  how- 
ever there  is  no  reference  in  the  index  of  that  volume. 

This  work  was  discontinued,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
author  in  1793.  The  letter-press  in  the  first  two  volumes 
is  not  now  of  much  value;  but  the  plates  of  flowering 
plants  are  in  general  good,  and  have,  in  many  instances, 
received  the  commendation  of  De  Candolle :  those  of  the 
Aingi  are  frequently  cited  not  only  by  the  botanists  of 
Frauce,  but  by  all  writers  on  European  fungi.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  several  inaccuracies  in  numbering 
the  plates  have  in  many  instances  led  to  confusion  and  error : 
a  corrected  index  to  the  whole  work  would,  by  counteracting 
the  effects  of  such  inaccuracies,  be  of  great  utility.  A  second 
part  of  the  work  appeared  at  Paris  in  1832,  entitled  '  Figures 
des  Champignons,  servant  de  Supplement  aux  Planches  de 
Bulhard.  peintes  d^apr^  Nature,  et  lithographi^es  par  J.  B. 
JLetellier/  in  small  folio,  six  cahiers,  containing  the  plates 
from  603  to  638. 

BuUiard  published  also,  in  1783,  '  Dictionnaire  Elemen- 
taire  de  Botanique,*  Paris,  in  folio,  with  two  plates.  It  was 
reprinted  in  the  same  form  in  1797,  and  again,  having  been 
revised  and  remodelled  by  L.  C.  Richard,  in  1779,  in  8vo.; 
and  subsequently,  with  many  additions  by  the  same  emi- 
nent botanist,  in  1802. 

BuUiard  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  plates  of 
natural  history  in  colours,  and  he  employed  it  in  all  his 
works. 

BULLION,  a  term  which  is  strictly  applicable  only  to 
uncoined  gold  and  silver,  but  which  has  been  frequently 
used  in  discussions  relating  to  subjects  of  public  economy 
to  denote  those  metals  both  in  a  coined  and  an  uncoined 
state. 

Among  the  earliest  notices  of  the  estimation  in  which  the 
precious  metals  were  held  we  find  (Genesis,  chap,  xii.)  that 
Abraham  was  *  rich  in  cattle,  and  in  silver,  and  in  gold.* 
For  the  field  which  he  bought  as  a  burial-place  for  Sarah 
he  gave  400  shekels  of  silver,  not  in  coined  money,  but '  by 
weight,  according  to  the  currency  of  the  merchants.*  (Gen. 
ch.  xxiii.)  Joseph,  the  descendant  of  Abraham  in  the  third 
generation,  was  sold  by  his  brethren  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver ;  which  makes  it  probable  that  silver  bullion  was  then 
divided  into  pieces  of  known  weight  and  fineness,  answering 
the  purposes  of  coin,  if  indeed  this  money  was  still  uncoined. 
Frequeot  mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  Kings  of  the  gold 
of  Ophir,  a  large  amount  of  whicJi  was  procured  by  Solomon 
for  ornamenting  the  interior  of  the  temple.  The  statements 
of  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  possessed  by 
some  individuals  are  mixed  up  with  so  much  that  is  im- 
probable, that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  from  them  any 
certain  conclusions.  The  supply  of  gold  and  silver  in  those 
daytf^  appears  to  have  come  from  various  quarters.  Asia, 
Sgypt,  >«ubia«  Ethiopia,  Thrace,  and  Spain,  are  said  to 
have  yielded  the  greater  part.  Little  more  than  conjec- 
ture can  be  offered  as  to  the  amount  of  bullion  which  in 
those  remote  times  was  annually  added  to  the  stock  in 
Europe. 

The  discovery  of  the  mines  in  America  did  not  at  first 
add  materially  to  the  stock  of  bullion  in  Europe.  Humboldt 
has  estimated '  the  amount  which  America  furnished  to 
Europe  in  the  years  1492  to  1521  at  52,000/.  per  annum. 
During  the  25  years  that  succeeded  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
in  1521,  the  annual  supply,  as  estimated  by  the  same 
authority,  was  630,000/.,  making  a  total  addition  of  about 
17,000,000/.  sterling  in  the  course  of  54  years.    At  the  end 


of  this  period,  1546,  the  silver  mines  of  Potosl  were  Ais* 
covered,  and  added  very  considerably  to  the  produce  of  the 
American  mines.  In  1539  some  gold  mines  had  been 
opened  in  Chili ;  and  the  average  annual  supply  of  gold 
and  silver  to  Europe  from  all  these  sources  during  the  54 
years  from  1546  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century  has  been 
estimated  at  rather  more  than  2,000,000/.  sterling.  In  the 
meantime  the  fioLshion  of  applying  the  precious  metals  to 
the  making  of  articles  of  domestic  utility  as  well  as  of  orna- 
ment increased  considerably.  Another  important  vent  for 
bullion  was  during  this  time  found  in  the  trade  that  grew 
out  of  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  it  was  long  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  eastern  products  in  gold  and  silver,  be*^ 
cause  Europe  had  then  little  else  to  offer  at  prices  whieh 
admitted  of  exportation  to  India.  The  improvements  which 
since  that  time  have  been  brought  about  in  our  manufac- 
turing processes  have  so  changed  the  nature  of  this  trade, 
that  the  exports  from  England  to  India  have  at  times  much 
exceeded  tne  value  of  the  goods  imported  in  return,  and 
the  balance  has  come  forward  in  bullion. 

During  the  1 7th  century  Humboldt  estimates  the  average 
annual  supply  of  the  American  mines  at  1 6,000,000  of  dollars, 
about  3,333,333/. ;  in  the  next  half  century  at  22,500,000 
dollars,  or  4,687,500/. ;  and  in  the  53  years  following*  viz., 
from  1750  to  1803,  at  35,300.000  dollars— 7,354,166/.  The 
produce  of  single  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  is  stated  to  have  been  greater  Uian  the  average 
here  mentioned,  and  to  have  somewhat  exceeded  9,000,000/. 
of  sterling  money. 

The  revolution  in  the  Spanish  American  dominions  in 
1810  vet'y  materially  affected  the  productiveness  of  the 
mines.  The  proprietors  of  many  of  them  were  forced  to  tly 
from  the  country,  and  the  works  of  all  the  greatest  mining 
establishments  were  either  destroyed  or  suffered  to  fall  to 
ruin.  The  effect  of  this  political  convulsion  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  netals  was  immediate  and  important, 
but  has  perhaps  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  It  appears 
from  the  returns  sent  to  the  English  government  by  our 
consular  agents,  that  the  total  value  of  bullion  produced  in 
tlie  mining  districts  of  Mexico  and  South  America  during 
20  years,  from  1810  to  1829,  amounted  to  60,165,891/., 
being  equal  to  an  annual  average  supply  of  3,008,294/. 
sterling  money ;  the  annual  average  value  in  the  20  pre- 
ceding years,  from  1790  to  1809,  was  6,106,705/.  The 
produce  in  part  of  the  latter  period  has,  owing  to  the  ap- 
plication of  English  capital,  been  greater  than  it  was  in 
the  first  years  following  the  revolution  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  expect  that  hercafler  the  mines  in  those  quarters  may 
yield  a  produce  equal  to  anything  they  have  formerly 
yielded.  By  returns  received  from  the  British  consuls  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  it  appears,  that  the  gold  and  silver 
raised  in  those  two  states  in  the  year  1834  amounted  in 
value  to  3,060.276/.  No  statement  has  yet  been  given  of 
the  produce  in  that  year  of  the  mines  in  Chili,  in  the  re- 
public of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Brazil,  Columbia,  and  the  republic 
of  central  America,  the  aggregate  of  which  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  1,000,000/.  sterling. 

An  official  statement  recently  transmitted  from  Mexico 
mentions  that  the  Fresnilla  mines  in  Zacatecas,  which  were 
formerly  worked'  on  account  of  the  government,  have  been 
leased  to  a  company  of  private  aaventurers,  natives  of 
Mexico,  who  arc  already  obtaining  from  the  mines  a  weekly 
produce  of  fh)m  70  to  100  bars  of  sUver^  each'  bar  of  1000 
dollars  value.  At  the  mcfan  of  these,  two  rates,  the  yearly 
produce  of  the  Fresnilla  mines  alone  will  amount  to  nearly 
one  million  sterling. 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Jacob  that  the  gold  and  silver 
annually  yielded  by  the  mines  of  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania amount  to  about  3,000,000  of  llorins  (312.500/.). 

The  official  statement  published  by  the  minister  of  finance 
in  St.  Petersburg  gives  the  annual  average  produce  of  the 
gold  mine's  in  the  Ural  mountains,  during  the  last  11  years, 
at  a  sum  equal  in  Etiglish  money  to  606,724/.  The  silver 
yielded  by  the  Altai  and  Da-urian  mines  is  more  loosely 
given,  on  the  same  authority,  at  1000  poods  per  annum, 
equal  in  value  to  130,000/.  It  is  further  stated,  that  during 
1835  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  was  procured  by  wash- 
ings on  the  Altai  mountains,  but  no  estimate  of  the  amount 
has  been  given.  The  government  of- Russia  has  of  hte 
years  endeavoured  to  place  platinum  among  the  precious 
metals,  by  putting  into  circulation  coins  made  of  that  metal ; 
but  the  experiment  does  not  appear  to  have  answered.    A 
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wmat  ^eatMmux  in  thd  suVilitf  of  itB  price  makM  it  im- 
BOMible  to  earculate  anf  large  amoant  of  platinum  coin. 
Tbeninting  of  the  platinnm  is  oonftned  to  the  produce  of 
the  goremttent  platinum  mines. 

A  new  souree  of  supply,  as  regards  gold,  has  lately  heen 
foQi^  in  the  U.S.  of  America*  The  first  notice  of  gold  of 
nmti?e  produce,  on  the  records  of  the  mint  of  the  U.S.« 
occurred  in  1814,  when  the  talue  of  11.000  dollars  (about 
23001}  was  received  in  that  esUblishment.  The  arerage 
teceiTed  during  the  ten  following  years  was  very  small,  vii., 
1500  ddlais,  or  little  more  than  500/.  lu  1825  the  amount 
received  was  17,000  dollars  (3500/.);  and  since  that  time 
the  increase  has  been  considerable.  The  gold  region,  which 
at  first  was  thought  to  be  confined  to  N.  Carolina,  has 
been  found  to  commence  in  Virginia,  and  to  extend  to 
N.  and  8.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 
The  productiveness  of  this  rejjion  since  1824  will  be  par- 
tially seen  from  the  following  Uble : — 
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Hie  gold  in  these  states  is  sometimes  found  in  the  form 
of  small  particles  of  metal  mixed  with  sand,  and  it  is 
then  obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  washing  ;  in  other 
places  it  occurs  below  the  surface  in  the  form  of  ore, 
which  must  be  reduced  by  smelting.  The  gold  of  native 
production  is  said  to  be  much  greater  in  value  than  is  indi- 
cated by  the  foregoing  table,  a  part  of  the  produce  being  ex- 
ported in  its  uncoined  state,  without  visiting  the  U.  S. 
mint  This  proportion  has  been  variously  estimated.  One 
calculation  carries  the  total  produce  of  the  entire  district  to 
five  millions  of  dollars,  or  more  than  a  million  sterling ; 
but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  An  able  mineralogist, 
who  lately  visited  America  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
these  mines,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  tnat,  from  the  scan- 
tiness of  the  supply,  as  comparea  with  the  great  extent  of 
country  over  which  it  is  spread,  gold-mining  Cannot  be  pn>- 
itably  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  but  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  left  to  the  industry  of  individual  adventurers, 
acting  upon  a  limited  scale. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  any  near  approach  to  accu- 
racy, in  estimating  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals. 
Mr.  Jacob,  who  has  gone  into  some  curious  oilculations  upon 
the  subject,  estimates  the  annual  consumption  in  Europe  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  coined  money, 
at  vety  little  less  than  six  millions  sterling.  But  some  part 
of  this  amount  is  furnished  by  the  re-melting  of  articles,  the 
fkshion  of  which  has  become  obsolete,  and  by  the  burning 
of  old  gold  and  silver  lace  and  other  worn-out  ornaments. 
Mr.  Jacob  estimates  the  part  thus  obtained  at  one-fortieth 
of  the  whole. 

Attempts  hate  been  made  to  ascertain  the  loss  in  the 
wear  of  coins  which  have  been  in  circulation  for  various 
periods.  For  this  purpose  an  experiment  was  made  in 
July,  1833,  when  Lord  Auckland  was  Master  of  the  Mint, 
upon  1200  sovereigns  and  1200  half-sovereigns,  300  of  edch 
denomination  having  been  put  in  circulation  in  1817,  1821, 
1825,  and  1829,  respectively,  and  upon  similar  numbers  of 
silver  half-crowns,  snillings,  and  sixpences,  which  had  been 
in  circulation  during  the  same  number  of  years.  The  result 
of  this  experiment  is  given  as  follows  : — 
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The  amount  of  gold  and  stiver  mpqey  coined  at  the  £ng 
lish  Mint,  since  1 790,  has  been  as  (bllows : — 
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The  small  amount  or  silver  stated  above  as  Havini^  be«r 
coined  previous  to  1816  was  what  is  called  Mautfdjf  tntme^. 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  distributed  in  aims  hj 
the  king  on  Maundy  Thursday. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  gold  coined  ia  the  fi%'e  \ean 
from  1817  to  1821  was  exported  to  Paris,  where  it  vat 
melted  and  converted  into  Louis-d*or.  l^Ue  large  amount 
coined  in  the  next  quinquennial  period  was  required  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  W.  and  2/.  notes  withdrawn  from  c  r- 
culatiou  in  1821,  and  by  tne  commercial  panic  of  lb«JL 
[Bank — Banking.] 

BULLRU8H.  the  English  name  of.  typha  latifolia  and 
angustifolia,  two  wild  marsh  plants  bearing  long  bla4:k 
cylindrical  masses  of  flowers.  The  name  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  scirpus  lacustris,  a  tall  nishy -looking  plaDt  (t»m 
which  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  mats,  &c.  are  often  manu- 
factured. 

BULLS,  PAPAL.  Letters  issued  from  the  papal  chan- 
cery, and  so  named  from  the  buUa  or  leaden  s»sl  which  .» 
appended  to  them.  The  difference  between  bulls,  bnefa^ 
and  other  Apostolical  rescripts,  is  noticed  under  the  word 
Brikf.  Bulls  are  written  on  parchment  If  they  regaid 
matters  of  justice,  the  seal  is  affixed  by  a  hempen  oord ;  if 
of  grace*  by  a  silken  thread.  The  seal  bears,  on  the  obver»«, 
heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul :  on  the  reverse,  the  namf 
of  the  pope,  and  the  date  of  the  year  of  his  pontificate,  la 
France,  in  Spain,  and  in  most  other  kingooms  profc&»tti< 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  bulls  are  not  admitted  wiihoia 
previous  examination.  In  England,  to  procure,  to  publ.>K. 
or  to  use  them,  is  declared  high  treason  by  1 3  £ux,  c.  ^. 
The  name  Bull  has  also  been  applied  to  certain  constipi- 
tiuns  issued  by  the  emperors.  In  affairs  of  the  great «u 
imoortanoe  bullco  of  gold  were  employed,  whence  they  ^vre 
called  Golden  Bulls. 

Eleven  folio  volumes,  published  ai  Luxemburg,  betw«es 
1747  and  1758,  contain  the  bulljs  issued  from  the  \,oix- 
tillcate  of  Leo  the  Great  to  that  of  Benedict  XIV.,  from  a.p. 
461  to  A.  D.  1757.  The.  two  most  celebrated  am  r^ 
them  are,  that  In  coend  Domini^  which  is  read  v\vr\ 
year,  as  these  words  imbly.  on  the  day  of  the  Loid's  Sup{H-r 
(Maundy  Thursday) :  it  denounces  various  excommun^. 
tions  against  heretics  and  other  opponents  of  tlie  Runi;^/. 
see:  2.  the  bull  Unigenitus^  as  it  is  called  from  its  ope;^  ^^ 
words,  •  UnigenitttsDei,  Jflius*  issued  by  Clement  A  I.  :Z 
I7l3.  condemning  101  propositions  in  Quesnel'a  work.  or. 
in  other  words,  supporting  the  Jesuits  against  the  Janseni^^a 
in  theil*  opinions  concermng  di\  ine  grace. 

The  most  remarkable  Imperial  Bull  is  that  approvcti  \  y 
the  Diet  of  the  Germanic  empire  in  1356,  in  which  CharU'% 
IV.  enumerated  all  the  functions,  privileges,  and  pivr^c^* 
tlves  of  the  electors,  and  all  the  formalities  obser\-ed  ut,  u  e 
electiou  of  an  emperor,  which  i^ere,  considered  as  fuin'*.- 
mental  laws  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic*  bo4i\  .i. 
1806.  We  believe  that  the  Latin  original  is  still  prxx^nv  1 
at  Frankfort  with  the  gulden  seal,  or  buHa,  Ihwi  wh«ili  it 
derives  itd  name,  lippendaht  to  it 
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BUI^WBR,  JOHN,  4n  Snglish  p)))r«icUn  of  th^  ^^eo, 
teenth  century,  wlio  devoted  aitnsdf  to  i\\9  discovery  of 
methods  for  comipunicating  knowledge  to  i\i^  deaf  and 
dumb.  Dr.  Widli^  i^  generally  regarded  as  the  originator, 
in  England,  of  an  art  by  whicb  the  beneftis  pf  instruction  are 
bestowed  on  the  dea(  and  in  the  *  Memorials*  of  his  own  life 
he  appears  in  unrivalled  Possession  of  this  honour.  But  Bui- 
wer,  a  contemporary  of  Wallis,  has  claims  wtiich  only  need 
to  be  known  to  entitle  him  to  t^e  credit  which  has  so  gene- 
rally been  given  to  another.  That  Wallis  ivas  disingenuous 
on  this  atibject,  in  more  than  ono  instance,  is  evidept  from  a 
notice  of  Dalgamo's  works,  which  appeared  in  the  •  Edin- 
burgh Review,*  No.  pXJ^iv.  Whether  Bulver  apd  IVallis 
had  received  intelligence  of  wjiat  had  been  accon^plished  by 
Ponce  and  Bonet  in  Spain  cannot  noi^  be  determined.  Jt 
is  probable  that  Bulw^  had  obti^ined  no  sue)]  information, 
for  his  mode  of  treating  ih^  subject  is  very  original,  and 
rather  that  of  an  inventof  than  a  copyist.  The  earlier  prac- 
tice of  Wallis  is  in  mapy  respects  similar  to  tlio  methods 
pursued  by  Box)et,  §s  de(^iled  in  his  work,  published  i(i 
1620.  [BoivsT.]  |t  i^  probable  tha(  Bui  wer  aid  not  use  a 
manual  alpliabet,  for  h^  mentions,  with  jl  degree  of  admira- 
tion, the  employment  of  this  medium  of  comn^unication,  in 
the  case  of  a  gentleman  w^io  ))Qcame  ^e^t  through  disease. 
Wallis  used  no  finger-alp)iabei  iQ  his  fir^t  attempts,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  its  utility,  fpr  ip  after- years  he 
appropriated,  without  acknowledgment  the  one  which  Dal- 
Bforno  invented,  ^ir  l^enelm  jSgby,  who  lyas  deeply  im- 
pressed witli  Bonot's  success  in  gpain,  would  proba)>ly  send 
the  first  intelligence  of  |iis  la))o^rs  to  England.  Sir  IC 
Digby  had  much  correspopdepce  with  Dr.  Wallis  on  philo- 
sophical subjects  previous  to  1669,  in  which  year  Wallis 
published  the  results  of  that  correspondence.  As  W^allis 
lad  publis^^ed  a  treatise  on  ^peec^  in  1653,  it  is  highly  pro^ 
)able  that  the  results,  then  new  and  curious,  which  I>igby 
lad  witnessed  in  ^pain  in  the  instruction  of  t)ie  deaf  and 
lumbf  would  be  communicated  \^y  )iim  to  his  philosophical 
riend.  Wallis  did  not  make  pub)|c  the  inventions  which  he 
claimed  for  instructing  the  deaf  tjU  1670,  several  years  after 
Digby's  deatb,  thougji  he  introduced  his  Qrst  pupil,  Mr. 
kVhalley,  before  t)ielE^y^l  ^ocioty  in  166^  after  a  year's 
nstruction. 

It  has  been  considered  Qecesss^ry  ^hus  to  trace  what  I)r. 
Wallis  accomplished,  in  order  to  nlace'  Bulwer  in  his  proper 
ight,  and  \o  show  \\ie  yalue  ^  nis  performances ;  in  esti- 
aaLing  whicl),  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  no  English 
writer,  as  fair  as  can  be  now  ascertained,  had  previously  em- 
iloycd  bixDself  on  the  subject  which  Bulwer  attempted  to 
tlucidate.  A  foW  years  before  164S  Bulwef  published  '  Chi- 
ononaia,  or  the  Art  of  Manual  Hhetoric/  and  'Chirologia, 
r  the  Natural  I^anguage  of  tbe  Hand.*  Tbese  are  the 
rorks  whidi  obtained  for  hifn  the  surname  of '  the  Chiro- 
opher.*  T^^y  ^<>nne<^  P^^^t  o^  tnat  sptem  of  artificial  lan- 
guage which  be  designed  to'  employ  m  developing  his  nhi- 
asophical  views,  and  by  which  he  proposed  to  lead  the  aeaf 

0  a  knowledge  of  spoken  language.    Bui wer's  chief  work 

1  entitled  *  Philocqphus,  or  the  Deafe  and  Dumbe  Man's 
Viend,  exhibiting  thephilosop^iical  verity  of  that  subtile 
.rt  which  may  inabte  one  with  an  observant  eie  to  heare 
chat  any  man  speaks  by  the  moving  of  his  lips.  Upon  the 
anie  ground,  with  the '  advantage  of  an  historical  exeDopli- 
ication,  apparently  proving^  tha^  a  man  borne  deafe  and 
lumhe  may  Ve  taugnt  to  heare  sounds  of  words  with  bis 
ie,  and  tKence  learn  to'speaj^  wi^b  his  tongue.  By  J.  B., 
irnamed  (he  Cbirosopher.    London,  1648.' 

Bulwer's  principles  of '  instruction  may  be  gathered  from 
he  above  works :  they  appear  to  have  ^n  imitative  signs, 
T  the  language '  of  actfon  j  the  labial  alpliabet,  or  reading 
he  raoTements  of  tbelips ;  and  articulation.  !(^bere'was  an 
>rigiiiuUty  in  J^is  conceptions  which  no  prior  or  contempo- 
ury  author  on  tfie  subject,  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
;ould  claim. '  pe  noticed  ^lie  power  which  the  deaf  possess 
)f  ^earini^  sounds  through  the  teeth,  an  experiment  which 
nay  bo  mad^ 'ig  various  ways,'  especially  oy  means  of  a 
nusical  box  or  are  pealing  watch.  Jie  also  produced  several 
rther  works,  among  which  were  the'foUbwing:— 'Tractatus 
Je  rembvendis  loquelce  impedirqehtis  f  *  Tractatus  de  remo- 
rendia  audltons  impedinientisV  I^  Ts  probable  that  these 
treatises  were  rio^  published ;  their  titles  occur  at  the  end  o( 
one  of  Vis  curious  works,  which  appeared  in  4to'.  in  ^653, 
called  *  Anthropo-inetamorphbsis,'  man  trahsformedf  or  the 
artificial  changeling,  itl  which  he  s^iows  (he  great  variety  of 
bhapes  and  ^^ses  whic);  men  have  assumed  in  lEe  ^igerent 


ages  and  nations  of  the  world.  He  also  publislied  '  {(at^o* 
piyotomia,  or  a  dissection  of  the  significative  muscles  of  the 
fifiections  of  the  mind,*  1649,  12ma 

Bulwer  must  he  regarded  ^s  a  va^  of  persevering  re- 
search, and  though  not  an  instructor  of  the  aeaf  and  dumb, 
he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  in  England  to  point  out  a 
safe  and  certain  path  which  teachers  might  pursue. 

BUNDELCUND  or  BOONDELA,  a  division  of  the 
prov.  of  Allahabad,  in  flindu^tan,  lies  between  ^4?  and 
26°  N.  lat.,  and  77°  and  82°  E.  long.  Tbis  territory  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Jumna ;  on  the  £!.  by  Bacr- 
hulcund;  on  the  S.  by  Malwa  and  Qerar;  and  on  Uie  W. 
by  the  possessions  of  Scipdiah.  In  its  form,  Bundelciind  is 
an  irregular  parallelograip ;  its  greatest  length  is  in  the 
direction  from  S.E.  to  N.^.;  its  area  comprises  nearly 
24,000  sq.  miles ;  and  the  population  consis|s  of  2,400,000 
souls. 

There  are  threo  ranges  of  mountains  in  Qundetcund, 
which  extend  in  continuous  ranges  para^el  to  each  other. 
One  of  these  ranges,  which  forms  part  of  Uie  Vindhyaii 
chain,  is  less  sterile  and  rugged  ^&n  the  part  of  the  same 
chain  which  passes  through  3ahar.  On  the  summit  of  this 
range  a  considerable  extent  of  tablo-land  occurs,  w^iich  is 
1200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Gangetic  pla^n.  T^ie  second 
mountain  range,  called  the  Panna  ghauts,  runs  parallel  to 
the  Vindhyan  chain  at  the  distance  of  about  1pm.  'fhe 
third  range,  called  the  Bandair,  occurs  at  about  an  equ^l 
distance  beyond  the  second  to  the  N.W.,  and  comprises  th^ 
most  elevated  part  of  the  province. 

Tbe  soil  of  Bundelcund  presents  a  very  g^ea^  variety. 
The  valleys  and  low  lands  consist  principally  of  rich  black 
loam :  the  hilly  country  and  elevatea  table-land  are  ^i  great 
part  composed  of  poor  and  sterile  soil.  The  fertile  tracts, 
when  assisted  by  irrigation,  produce  abundant  harvests  of 
every  kind  of  grain  and  plant  that  is  cultivated  in  Hin- 
dustan :  the  principal  produce  of  the  poorer  lan^s  is  millet. 
There  are  no  forests  in  this  division  of  the  province.  Iron  i^ 
found  among  the  hills,  where  also  catechu  or  terra  j^^poiiica 
is  produced  in  abundance. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Bundelcund  are  the  Betwah,  the 
Qesan,  and  the  Ken  or  Cane.  The  Qetwah  rise^  in  Gund 
wan  a,  3  m.  S.W.  of  the  Shahpoor  ghau^  and  flowing  ^ 
enters  Bundelcund  at  25°  3'  N.  lat,  ancl  7df^  19'  %  \o]ig 
It  crosses  tbe  prov.  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and  falls  into  t)fta 
Jumna,  near  Kalpee,  in  26°  10^  N.  lat.  an4  79°  41'  P.  lon^. 
The  pesan  or  Desaun  rises  in  the  Vindhyan  chain  *ii| 
Bhopaul,  and  Aowing  N.E.  through  Malwa,  enters  Quiidol* 
cund  in  24°  12'  N.  lat.  and  78°  47'  ]^.  long.;  following  the 
same  course,  it  joins  the  Betwa^  near  to  its  junction  with 
the  Jumna.  The  Ken  or  Cane  rises  in  23°  53'  N.  lat.  and 
80°  8'  E.  long.,  flows  N.E.,  and  enters  Bundelcund  in  2^^ 
34'  N.  lat.  and  80°  01'  E.  long. ;  its  course' is  then  N.fi.,  and 
afterwards  nearly  due  N.,  until  it  falls  into  tli^  Jumna  in 
25°  47'  N.  lat  and  80^  28'  B.  long.  Neither  of  these  rivers 
is  navigable.  Some  very  large  reservoirs  have  been  con- 
structed for  purposes  of  irrigation  in  difiererit  parts  of  tl^e 
country :  these  works  must  have  cost  immense  labour. 

The  principal  towns  are  Banda,  the  capita^;  Bejour, 
Jeitpore,  Jhansi,  Chatterpore,  Callinger,  and  Tehree. 
'  Panda  is  situated  in  25°  30'  N.  lat  and  80°  20'  1^.  long.* 
about  90  miles  W.  from  Allahabad.  This  town  has  much 
increased  of  late  years,  having,  early  in  ibe  present  centu^, 
been  only  a  village  of  moderate  size.  The  cotton  brought 
for  sale  to  its  market  is  of  superior  quality.  Bejour  is  in 
24**  38'  N.  lat  and  79°  27'  E.  long.  Jeitpore  is  in  25**  17' 
N.  lat.  and  79°  32'  £.  lon^;.  Jhansi,  the  capital  of  ^  petty 
Boondela  state  under  British  protection,  is  situated  in  25^^  32' 
N.  lat.  and  78°  34'  E.  long.  This  is  a  coiisiderable  town, 
t|ie  centre  of  an  active  trade  carried  on  between  the  t)|eccan 
and  the  towns  of  the  Doab :  it  contains  a  bonslderabtle  carpet 
manufactory,  and  large  quadUties  of  the  warlike  weapons, 
use4  by  the  Boondela  tribes,  such  as  bows,  arrowy  and 
spears,  are  made  there.  Chatterpore.  in  24°  56'  ^1  j(a^  and 
79"^  35'  Ei  long.,  is  about  135  miles  TV'.S.W.  from  t^e  ci^ 
of  A11^&1>^  •  ^t  was  formerly  a  place  of  consiaerahle  trade, 
hut  has  much  decayed  q{  late  years.  The  manufacture  o^ 
coarse  cotton  cloths,  used  for  wrappers,  is  carried  on  there. 
Callinger  is  a  fortified  town  in  25^  6^  N.  lat  and  80''  25'' S. 
long. :  it  stands  oii  a  lofty  mountain,  the  base  of  which  is 
10  nU^es  in  circuit  ^he  walls  include  ^e  whole  sumn^t 
of  the  hill,  and  are  composec^  of  rough  uncut  stones.  1^ 
fortress  was  a  place  of  j^reat  strength,  and  occasioned  con- 
I  siderable  loss  |o  the  Bn^sh  he^eging  army  before  ^ijfaii 
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cimed  ia  181S«  The  fortress  was  dismantled  and  the 
wks  were  destrared  by  the  British  government  in  1 820, 
ai  which  time  the  town  was  of  considerable  extent.  Tebree, 
or  TeaiT.  is  <m  the  N.W.  frontier  of  Rundelcund,  in  24"  45' 
K.  lat.  and  78^  52'  E.  long.  This  town  is  the  residence  of 
an  ladepeDdent  Booodela  chief  or  rajah,  possessing;  several 
Tillages,  and  having  a  revenue  of  four  lacs  of  rupees 
(4«.0«0/.). 

The  Britiah  eoanexion  with  the  chiefs  of  Bundelcund 
ecigiiialed  in  an  arrangement  concluded  with  the  late 
Ji^tshwa  in  Deeamher,  1803.  by  which  he  ceded  to  the 
British  tcrritorr  in  that  province  of  a  certain  value,  which 
tfaey  were  at  liberty  to  select  from  those  quarters  of  the 
Mmiuie  most  contiguous  to  the  British  possessions,  and  the 
best  sotted  to  their  convenience.  In  carrying  this  treaty 
inla  eftct,  anrangements  were  made  with  several  chiefs  on 
the  frontier  of  the  province,  who  were  allowed  to  retain  pos- 
■e  11100  of  the  lands  which  they  held.  With  some  of  these 
duefr  treaties  atiU  exist  similar  to  those  contracted  with 
other  protected  states,  except  that  they  contain  no  stipula- 
tioa  for  the  payment  of  tribute ;  but  the  far  greater  number 
of  Bondelcund  ehiels,  having  been  considered  subjects  of 
thePeiabwa,  are  now  considered  British  subjects.  These 
rfaiefs  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  British  in  their  pos- 
lessioDa,  and  in  return  have  subscribed  engagements  of 
aUegianee  and  subjection.  In  general,  the  British  govern- 
ment has  allowed  these  chiefs  to  govern  their  territory  as 
they  pleased ;  but  occasionally,  during  the  minority  of  the 
ehieC  or  when  by  misgovern  men  t  the  country  has  been 
thrown  into  disorder,  the  government  has  exercised  its  sove- 
reignty by  appointing  a  manager. 

The  territory  of  Bundelcund  has  preserved  its  Hindu 
usages  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  other  parts  of  Hin- 
dustan that  have  come  under  foreign  rule.  Among  the 
nsagea  thus  continued  is  the  system  of  punchayet  for 
settling  disputes  by  arbitration  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  mocuddums  or  heads  of  villages.  The  selection  of 
the  arbitrators  has  always  been  made  by  the  disputing 
parties,  and  they  are  chosen  generally  from  the  most  re- 
apeetable  of  the  tribe  or  profession  to  which  the  parties 
belong.  Disputes  arising  out  of  matters  of  account,  and 
claims  of  bankers,  are  settled  by  arbitrators  consisting  of  the 
most  respectable  persons  of  that  profession ;  and  tlie  same 
prmetiee  is  observed  with  regard  to  other  professions.  If  the 
subject  is  rent,  the  head  zemindars  are  generally  chosen, 
and  residents  of  neighbouring  villages  are  commonly  pre- 
ferred to  their  own  townsmen.  Boundary  disputes  are 
aettled  in  the  same  way,  and  a  large  assemblage  from  the 
rarroundin^  villages  are  often  invited  to  witness  the  settle- 
ment This  in  former  times  has  sometimes  led  to  violent 
affrays,  and  has  even  occasioned  the  loss  of  lives,  thus 
causing  continual  feuds,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  future 
disorders.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  officers  of  the 
former  government  forbore  to  interfere,  except  the  realization 
of  the  revenue  was  endangered,  when  their  influence  was 
interposed  for  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute.  Under  the  im- 
mediate and  active  superintendence  of  European  authonty, 
such  disorders  have  been  suppressed.  The  greatest  evil 
arising  from  this  system  of  punchayet  lies  in  the  frequent 
futility  of  the  award,  from  the  want  of  power  to  enforce  it. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan ;  Mill's  Hiit, 
qf  British  India;  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Com- 
mom,  1832,  Public^  Revenue,  Judicial,  and  Politioal 
Sections.) 

BUNDER  ABBAS.    [Govbroon.! 

BUNGAY,  a  m.  t.  in  the  bund,  of  Wangford,  Suffolk, 
on  the  Waveney.  which  surrounds  it  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
ahoe.  It  is  31  m.  N.E.  of  Ipswich,  and  91  m.  N.E.  from 
London.  Bungay  is  divided  into  two  parishes.  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Mary,  the  combined  pop.  of  which,  in  1831,  was 
3734.  The  gross  annual  income  of  the  living  of  St.  Mary 
is  115/.;  that  of  Holy  Trinitv,  306/. :  both  are  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich.  The  market  day  is  Thursday ;  Uiere  are  two 
annual  fairs  on  May  14th  and  Sept.  25th. 

Bungay  is  a  vil.  of  considerable  antiquity,  formerly  de- 
pendent on  Bungav  Castle,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
Dy  the  Bigods.  earls  of  Norfolk ;  some  ruins  of  the  castle 
ttill  remain.  There  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  Benedictine 
nunnery.  Bungay  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1688, 
and  the  town  is  consequently  of  modem  date.  There  are 
two  handsome  crosses  m  the  market-place.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  grain  and  articles  of  provision,  the 
Waveney  being  navigable  up  to  Bungay  for  small  barges. 


A  printing  establishment  here  formerly  had  considcralile 
reputation,  and  was  a  kind  of  depdt  for  the  issue  of  pubb* 
cations  and  reprints  of  works  in  a  cheap  form. 

Bungay  has  a  free  grammar  school,  endowed  with  s 
school-house  and  premises  and  two  estates,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  ten  children  are  educated ;  twenty-two  daut 
schools ;  two  boarding-schools ;  four  Sunday  schools ;  and 
one  infant  national  school. 

(Education  Returns  of  1835  ;  Beauties  qf  England  asri 
Wales ;  Pep.  and  Ecc.  Returns.) 

BUNKERS  HILL.    [Boston.] 

BUNTING.    [Emberiza.] 

BUNYAN,  JOKN,  was  bom  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford, 
in  1628.  His  parents,  who  were  of  very  mean  oonditittn, 
were  Puritans,  and  Bunyan  was  strongly  imbued  with  th-* 
principles  of  that  sect  After  being  initiated  in  hia  father  s 
profession  as  a  tinker,  he  served  in  the  Parliament  armt. 
and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  in  1645.  Ten 
years  afterwards,  he  was  admitted  member,  and  choM-n 
preacher  of  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Bedford.  At  tb« 
Restoration,  he  was  convicted  of  holding  unlawful  as^ftena- 
blies  and  conventicles,  and  sentenced  to  banishment.  Until 
his  transportation  could  take  place,  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
he  was  not  released  until  after  a  confinement  of  twehe 
years  and  a  half,  when  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  applied 
in  his  favour.  He  maintained  himself  in  gaol,  during  tU* 
most  cruel  persecution,  chiefly  by  making  tags  and  lare<. 
After  his  release,  upon  the  declaration  of  James  II.  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  he  resumed  his  occupation  of  preacher, 
at  Bedford.    He  died  in  London  of  a  fever,  in  1 688. 

His  works  were  collected  in  two  volumes  folio,  1736-7: 
among  them  the  '  Pilgrim*s  Progress '  has  attained  the 
greatest  notoriety.  If  a  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  t))e 
merits  of  a  book  by  the  number  of  times  it  has  been  reprinted, 
and  the  many  languages  into  which  it  has  been  tranbUte<f, 
no  production  in  English  literature  is  superior  to  this  coar«e 
allegory.  On  a  composition  which  has  l^een  extolled  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  which  in  our  own  times  has  received  a  ven* 
high  critical  opinion  in  its  favour,  it  is  hazardous  to  ven* 
tura  a  disapproval,  and  we  perhaps  speak  the  opinion  of  s 
small  minority  when  we  confess  tnat  to  us  it  appeara  to  be 
mean,  jejune,  and  wearisome. 

BUNZLAU,  a  circle  in  the  government  circle  of  Lieg- 
nitz,  and  in  the  province  of  Prussian  Silesia.  Its  area  is 
about  422  square  miles,  and  it  contains  two  towns  (BunxUu 
and  Naumburg  on  the  Queis),  a  colony  of  Hermhuthcrs. 
and  87  villages,  with  about  48,900  inhabiUnts.  It  is  in 
general  a  flat  oountrv.  and  is  watered  by  the  Bober  aii<1 
Queis.  neither  of  which  streams  is  here  navigable.  It  is  full 
of  forests,  and  has  numerous  low  hilU ;  it  growa  little  graio 
but  much  flax,  and  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  vegetabl<-i, 
and  fruit;  and  breeds  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  The 
spinning  of  yarn  and  weaving  of  linen  are  cairied  on  to  a 
considerable  extent 

The  town  of  Bunzlau  lies  on  the  Bober,  and  ia  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  line  of  walls  and  a  deep  ditch ;  it 
possesses  three  churches  (one  Lutheran  and  two  Roman 
Catholic),  an  orphan  asylum  and  school,  an  hospital,  a  semi- 
nary for  teachere,  and  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens, 
stockings,  earthenware.  &c.  and  has  well-frequented  markets 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  grain.  Population  about  4700. 
Much  earthenware  is  exported.  Topazes,  agates,  chalce- 
donies, and  other  valuable  stones  are  found  in  th«  neich- 
bourhood.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Opitz,  the  poeU  who 
died  in  1639.  About  150  miles  S.E.  of  BerUn :  61*^  U'  N 
lat,  15°  32' E.  long. 

BUNZLAU,  a  cirole  of  Bohemia,  which  extends  nearlr 
from  the  centre  of  that  kingdom  to  the  confines  of  Saxoo'v 
and  Prussian  Silesia  in  the  N.W.  and  N.E.  lu  area  li 
about  1617  souare  miles,  and  it  contains  28  towns  (among 
which  are  Yung-Bunzlau,  Nimburg  (2407  inhabitant*  C 
Reichenberg  (11.500),  Althalberdorf  (3600),  Priedlaod 
C3100),  Reichstadt  (1900),  and  Gablonz  (3250),  16  market 
villages.  1034  villages,  and  about  395,850  inhabttantiL 
The  principal  river  is  the  Iser,  which  traverses  the  couotrr 
fVom  the  borders  of  Biczow  and  falls  into  the  Elbe:  th^ 
latter  river  skirts  Bunzlau  for  a  short  disUnce  in  the  S.W. 
The  Giant  Mountains  {Riesengebirge)  extend  through  it« 
W.  and  N.W.  districts  and  are  covered  with  extensire 
forests,  which  yield  much  timber  and  potashes.  In  this 
part  there  are  some  iron  mines  and  glass-works,  as  well  as 
a  considerable  growth  of  flax.  The  plains  are  aandv  and 
destitute  of  water;  yet  they  have  been  rendered  very  pro- 
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*  ItFnM  only,  ll>*t  riBnwd  mt  ibe  bend  of  ihe 
■tiirlr,  mil  I  BUI  I  nil  two  (peciei,  i»  knowti,  Tbe  fullo>iDg  li 
Tacnmiiirk  ■  itFimtr  chancier  :  — 

Ihll  airinit.  UrKc  uUuitc,  naarlf  qutdranruliri  lower 
nuiililiU  (uungor  thu  Uu  uppvri  butb  iwoDni  tovard* 

N'-lrili  biul,  OTil,  halfdoieil  bi  m  tsulled  neinbniDe. 

t'rrt  luodsritc :  ahank  Uartuii  lonKCt  llian  tbe  mid'lle 
tea  :  thm  tiin  bcfnre.  uno  behind,  the  lalenl  loei  equal, 
tho  exl4Tna]  too  oonjuined  st  the  bxe,  the  inlenial  ooe 
divi'M  :  rUiri  hmkMl.  compmied. 

H'ingi  modarato  ;  Ihe  fint  quill  very  thort.  (he  Mcopd 
nearly  the  leDKlh  of  the  tbinl.  which  ii  the  luiiK«*t. 

Tbe  otiljr  ivD  iperic*  known  Ihe  pnncitially  upon  thoM 
parkMlie  mterla,  tbe  larva  (matfttuta)  of  whkh  are  hitrhcil 
under  the  akia  or  mme  of  ih?  lirifcr  ruminanti  and  binli, 
k  in'»U  of  life  whirh  i»  follnwcil  li)-  aome  of  the  crows  (cor- 
viil*)  and  Ihe  pMturi,  Tbe  quflnipwli  on  whom  tbe 
Bupha^  WBili  an  pnnripaJlf  thoae  uf  toe  ox  fatnilj .  the  aii- 
telopra.  and  the  rameU,  aiiil.  xrncraUjr,  the  other  ruminniiU 
hath  wihl  and  lame.  Kixe-l  on  Ihe  Uacka  of  tbete  by  bii 
rramp  imna  ofdawa,  the  BerffaUr.  •«  he  btu  been  called 
by  the  EnKliah.  and  Piijueb-ruf  liy  Ihe  Frencb.  diica  and 
aqurezea  'lut  with  hia  furce)>a  uf  *  beak  the  larva  thai  lies 
baicMiiit  undrr  the  loii|ch  hid*  of  the  quadruped. 

|.e  Viill'inl  nio^a  the  fijIluninK  account  of  the  habit*  of 
Buphaga  A/nmii'i.  which  ia  ilnliibul«l  through  aouilicrii 
Afrira.  and  f^ulid  al«i  at  8<.m-/nl.  Tho  bill  oF  the  Ptque- 
hirnf  ia  bihiunn]  u  a  pair  of  aulid  pinrcn  to  farililale  llic 
rauins  up  out  uf  tlie  hidva  of  quwirupcdt  the  lartic  of  llie 
gadiii-a.  wbii'h  ar*  tlipm  depnaitcd  and  nourished:  liic 
apirica,  ihiTL-forv,  aniioualy  ai'i-k«  out  the lienia  of  uxL'n,  of 
DU(r.il«-a.  of  anicloiwa — uf  4II  tbe  quadnipeda,  in  ahorl.  ui>-in 
which  theau  gadOiea  depoail  their  eesa.  It  ia  while  aleo'ticd 
bf  ■  itrvnit  uripe  of  Iho  clawa  in  the  tou^h  and  hairr 
hide  of  Uime  aoimala  thai,  with  alron|  blowa  uf  the  bill  mid 
powerful  aiiuecio*  of  the  akin,  at  the  place  where  the  bird 
porrrivea  an  elevation  which  indicatea  tbe  presence  of  a 
auKirit-  ha  entracta  it  with  efTirt  Tbe  animala,  accua- 
totnol  lo  Ihe  Imlment,  bcsr  with  the  binia  compiacenlly, 
■Dd  appannily  pern-ive  Ibc  aervice  which  they  tvnder  to 
them  in  fnfinK  iliem  ftuio  thuae  true  paraaite*.  which  live 
■I  the  vxpeuM  of  ll.eir  proper  aubalance.  The  I'lque- 
hni/t  boweirr  are  nut  the  only  hiidi  thai  perch  upon  the 
barka  uf  quj'IrupeiU  aod  liruo  bifU,  fur  many  other  omni- 
TOTuu*  aprriea  hale  the  aame  habit ;  but  Iheae  Inat  content 
tbemielvaa  wjih  only  taking  away  tbe  paraiulea  which  are 
•llaehad  lu  the  akin  uf  ih-ne  animal*,  nut  bavin);  in  their 
bilta  th<>  nereaaary  aln-n|tlh  for  exur|uitinir  the  Ian  n  i*hii;Ii 
are  lo-liti-l  Irnvaih  it ;  an  office  which  the  mrvut  albkoUit 
(I«  t.>ibi»au)  exerutca  aa  woU  ai  the  Piqur-btFuft. 

The  Pi-iu'l"rttfi  are  Kencrally  a'-en  in  company,  but 
they  Devrr  I)y  in  Unte  Uockn.  Le  Vaillant  rarely  aaw  mure 
than  *ix  ur  right  m  Llio  aanic  herd  of  butTiiluea  or  antelopei ; 
•nH  M,  Riipiicll  neter  o1>aerv«)  tliem  except  in  bandi 
conanlihg  but  of  few  indi^iduaU  ab<mt  the  cumela  of  hii 
eanvan.  Tlicy  anvrry  wild  and  difficult  of  appronch,  ao 
UmI  there  la  no  rhanre  of  obtaininu  citiicr  tbe  unc  or  titv 
Mber  aprrii-a  eicvpt  by  bidmit  behind  an  ni  or  a  camel 
and  dnimg  it  itently.  m  iho  manner  of  a  atalkin^  hone, 
lowanla  thiae  beaat*  on  wboae  hacka  the  birda  are  pi'rchcd. 
When  auffinrnll)  near,  the  fowler  thovri  himaclf,  and  bnnKi 
them  diMin  wlnlo  on  the  wiiik.  B<^i<ln  the  lan«j  of  the 
f  a^Mt.  thvM-  binU  pal  Ibc  lii-ka  wlicn  they  ate  full  of  blood, 
and  all  anrla  of  uiMX-la  aenenlly. 

\\»  aelwi  a*  an  caampli-  ItuyhiX^a  erulrnrMifha  ('ry- 
llkfrhj/nrAj},  the  apcriii  lail  rrcuidnl.  iliirrilied  by  Tctu- 
nii.<-k  and  rrnioil  In  liira  ai.me  vcar.  tinre  from  the  Cape 
MO-^A  Hope,  whiilivr  11  had  Ui-n  bruusht  with  a  amull 
num>-rr  of  oilier  apet'iia  from  M.iilo|^scar.  Muuf  aince 
thai  lime  ha'e  rearhrd  Europe,  part  of  the  fiuiii  of  tlie 
(raiela  of  Kbren>ief)t  and  Riippell  in  northern  Alrica. 
'  NoliT  Rui-Sitgii  nflmrhfrifka  uu  royaee  de  Sail,*  aay^ 
Temminrk.  '  it  di>liiit;ui>bi'd  frum  ita  nmK*ner  h>  a  amallcr 
•ltd  Iraa  piwrrf^il  hill,  by  tlie  n-d  rolnur  of  that  uritan 
(whenr,  II  la  ralW  in  French  /^7«r  i-r^/;  Hr  r-.ri.l - 
C<m)  bill,  IW(ratPT)— by  the  mute  auuibce  tinia  of  ila 
iinper  piumjit*.  and.  flDalW.  by  ita  atnaller  pnipnttinna. 
T^  vpi^r  pacta,  head,  and  thniat  in  the  adult  are  a>b- 
W*wn,  lUfnl  aa  il  were  with  bluiab  ;  the  k><>er  parli  are 
JWllowiah-tvit  or  ^rk  t*«beUa-ruluur.    Tbe  total  IcDglh  ia 
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HtTOi  ineba^  i/fotA  (gtv-thiql  laaa  than  Btrty  Afneoaa, 

whose  bill  i«  ydluw,  and  wboae  ^eta^pniaTJliwi^ui.. :. 
aetma  la  lie  in  tbe  aoutbeni  ditmcta  aod  on  the  wetur-. 
roaata,  paTta  of  the  oounuy  \o  wbieh  Temminck  expn-tui 
bii  belief  thai  BitfAaga  nytkrurhyntka  does  not  peortraie. 
Temminek,  inn  wboM  work  out  figure  and  deacripi.  . 
ar«  taken,  tvfa  thaf  no  nuticulara  aa  to  the  atnictiuc  of  U- 
neat,  ita    poutioD.  or  Um   patiod  e(   iacubation.   are    >r; 


^-  ^,^-,r'~ 
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BUPRE'STID^  (Loach),  aramiljorcoleopteroiw  in **«■:■ 
of  the  aeciiun  Peotaraera.  and  Bubaeclion  Slernuii  (Ijtrx-. 
The  acction  Stemoxi  is  composed  of  two  great  KToiipa  ei  j 
milies,  Ihe  one  of  which  we  are  ahdut  tn  treat  (Puprt-ti.li  , 
and  Ihe  Elaleridin  ;  the  spcciea  of  the  (onnar  gri'up  'fv  1  j- 
tinguishcd  from  the  latter  principally  in  having  iKc  ta-- 
dilaled  (the  pCBullimale  ioinU  of  whieh  are  biloU-iII  1  ." 
furniahedbenealh  with  velvet-like  pellew:  the  thorax  nci-j 
atraight  behind,  and  the  mandibtes  entire,  i.e.,  witboui  1  ■ 
notchea  internally  near  the  apex— and  likewiM  in  hiv., 
tho  terminal  joint*  of  the  palpi  ejlindrical,  or  nearly  au. 

Tlie  form  of  the   body  in   the  Bupreiitid*   it    aimrul:;! 
ovale,  Ihe  apex  of  the  elytra  being  mureor  )e«s  Wioit-d.  1  " 
the  ba»e  of  the  thorax  of  nearly  equal  width  with  that  .if : 
elytra :  the  head  it  placed  almost  vertically,  and  i*  lie- 
inserted   into  the   thorax,  to  that  the  eves  ncarlj  conn. '  1 
contact  with  that  part. 

In  splendour  of  colouring,  this  family  ofin^etta  surpa'^- 
all  others  among  the  Beetle  tribe,  iho  Cctuniadte  p^r..  . 
excepted  :  preen  appears  to  be  llie  most  fluent  cut  ut,  '  .' 
alia'les  of  blue,  red,  gulden  or  copperlike  hue  ore  not  tir.-  -, 
mon,  and  tht^  colour*  are  in  mo*l  easci  brilliani  or,  j-  : 
were,  buniished. 

The  Buprestidn  an  Ibund  on  Ihe  tninfca  and  IcsTr-  ' 
trect,  and  likcwiie  on  flowers  (on  tbe  latter,  morv  j^-  ,  . 
larly  tho  tmaller  ipeciea),  and  when  touched,  or  fre^^,  . . 
even  when  approached,  they  apply  their  lege  and  anL.v  « 
cl.mc  to  the  Wy,  and  allow  tbemtelveafoUl  to  the  pr- .-  '. 
B  nuani  of  eseape  ^uently  practised  by  intectt 
crawl  slowly,  but  in  hot  aunny  weather  are  f^enueni^i  .. 
Ihe  wing  and  fly  rapidly. 

Abuut  9U0  tpeciet  have  been  discovered  belonging  la  .-  ■ 
tribe,  which  arc  for  the  moat  part  &um  the  tropica.      Id  r 
fountry  almul  twenty  have  lieen   found  al  large,  0/  i;   - 
hoviuier  Mvcral   have  most  probably   be«n  imported  ■ 
limber  in  which  llieir  l»rv»  feed." 

The  genua  Buprettiat,  «  hich  ia  nor  only  nnriclr^  t-  i 
1.T  Wr,  ■ 
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t>r  the  IbUowiDg  ch&racters 

:hiril  or  Tourth  Joint  to  the  ipei ;  labrum  attenuated  tnd 

tlightlf  emuginKted  tnteriorlj  ;  KateUum  distinct;  body 

BtJRA,  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Acbrnti,  situated  an  n 
lill  nearly  forty  ■IsdiK  from  the  leo.  When  Helice,  another 
if  the  Acbson  towns,  «as  swallowed  up  with  all  Its  in- 


.he  «latuHi  in  the  t«iiitiles  were  thrown  down,     Alt  tni 
habitant*  fwrithed  except  such  u  happened  to  be  absent 
>ii  military  service  or  for  other  reasons,  who  formed  the 
uture  population  ef  Bura.     (Herod,  i.  14S ;  PauMinias,  tii. 
(9 ;  StnbOi  pp.  94,  39,  3SSi  Gasaub.) 


BURBAOK,  or  BURBADGE,  RICHARD,  tbe  ori^nat 
lerfbrmer  of  the  principal  tragic  ohantcters  of  Shaicspear«, 
rai  the  son  of  James  Burbae«  or  BurbadKe,  also 


he  fint  n>yal  patent  conroded  in  this  country  to  perfni 
>f  plays.  James  Burbad^  built  tbe  BlackfHars  Theatre 
n  1976,  knd  in  1S9G  we  And  the  name  of  bis  son  Richard 
ippended  with  Shakspeara's  to  a  petition  to  the  Lord 
!7haniber1un  to  be  allowed  to  continue  their  performances 
herein.  In  1603  '  Richard  Barbara'  is  one  of  the  actors 
ncluded  in  the  license  granted  by  Kins  James  I.  to  I..BW- 
'enc«  Fletcher,  William  Shakspeare,  and  others.  In  Mveh, 
:G15,  WB  And  him  and  other  'stage  players'  lummonrd  to 
ippcar  belbte  tbe  privy  council  for  disobeying  a  special 
•roer  of  the  Lord  CbarolMrlain,  prohihitinK  the  acting  of 
ilays  during  JjbM;  and  in  1620  hit  name  is  again  men- 
ioiied  In  the  grant  of  a  new  patent  by  King  James  licensing 
lis  '  well-beloved  servants  to  act.  not  only  at  the  Globe,  on 
he  Bankside,  but  at  their  private  house  situate  in  the  pre- 
incts  of  the  Blackfrisrs ;'  hut  he  is  said  (o  have  died  on  or 
ibout  the  13th  of  March  in  thst  year,  and  the  patent  bears 
bte  the  27th.  He  was  buried  in  tho  nhurch  of  St.  Leonard, 
ihoreditcb,  having  resided  in  Holywell  Street  in  that  parish 
rom  the  year  160D.  His  will  is  Htill  extant  in  the  Prero- 
:ative  Office,  but  it  contains  nothing  remukahle.  By  his 
rife,  WlnKM,  he  had  tbur  daughters,  two  of  whom  were 
bristened  'Juliet,'  his  partiality  for  that  name  arising, 
t  baa  been  supposed,  from  his  having  been  the  original 
wrfbnner  of  Romeo.  Riohartl  Burbadge  is  intiuduced  in 
lerson  in  an  old  play  called  the  '  Retume  from  Parnassus,' 
ind  instrticli  a  Cambridge  scbolar  how  to  act  the  port  of 
iichard  ill.,  in  which  character  he  appears  to  have  been 
Teatly  admired.  Bishop  Corbet,  in  hia  '  Iter  Boreale,' 
peaking  of  hi*  host  at  Leicester,  (ays; 

■  When  hs  •nuM  h»vii  uid  Kitf  Hichird  dwH, 
UDd  oILid  -  ■  hone.  ■  tiBw,"  lie  Bucbtge  criai.' 

In  the  'Gentleman*  Mag,'  for  1B2S  tliere  is  an  elegy 
in  tbe  death  of  R.  Buijsadge,  long  preserved  in  MS.,  and 
ilr.  Payne  Collier,  in  his  "  Annals  of  the  Stage,'  quotes 
mother  copy,  subsequently  found  with  the  important  addi- 
ion  of  some  lines  naming  four  of  the  parts  in  which  Bur- 
adge  especially  excelled,  vii.,  Hamlet,  Hteronymo,  Lear, 
md  probably  Othello.  According  to  the  anonymous  author 
Burbadge's  disorder  first  attacked  his  speech,  and  he  thus 
adverts  to  the  lOss  the  stage  sustained  by  hit  decease  :— 


chTi»  refined  tnb«r»»ivTd»oe: 
[uon  jouDir  llnnkleii,  old  HLrTaaymo*. 


laliudocflDB  tb  SiUmolDCT,' 


-  tbit  ItloM  ibirrti  l>e)aas«it  to  &  trib« 
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the  what  ele^  extendi  to  St  liniiii  i  It  enOs  (fibi  .- 

'  And  IKoi^  immia  rutfa,  llul  dihI  mdiiiaa  tU  doal 
Hj  hririTs  now  cninmlilrd  Ui  ihy  liurt. 
Ke*peit  iBpfvttDiiau  tbeiielicfttDilH 

TTijil  alVj  timti  miy  kihw  IhkL  murU.1ov«dlDOul4 
Pro  olh>F.  diut.  ud  <^h>ri.h  il  M  gold. 
On  it  be  UU'  una  un  bat  buli>K  uw. 

'  'n>  Ent^MIid'i  Bneluh  ButbulK,  thai  I  kH^"  ' 

A  shorter  epilnnh  is  h 
adilitiuiis  loCamuen^  B 
well-known  o 
badj-e.- 

Fiecknof,  in  his  short  discourse  of  the  English  utage, 
1664,  hpeaks  most  highly  of  bis  abilities,  and  a  similar  tes- 
timony ie  paid  to  tbein  by  Sir  Richard  Baker.  The  foinier 
calls  biro 'a  delightful  Proteus,' the  latter  pro  noun  ucji  him 
to  have  been  'such  an  acbir  as  no  age  vaunt  ever  look  to  sea 
the  like.' 

Burbadge  it  said  to  bave  possessed  also  consideiahle 
talent  as  an  artist.  In  the  *  New  Particulars  concerning 
Shakspeare*  lately  published  by  Mr,  Payne  Collier  allusion 
is  made  to  tbe  fact,  and  the  portrait  of  Sbakspcore  (com- 
monly called  the  Felton),  now  in  possesKiau  of  Mr.  Nicol  of 
Pall  Moll,  U,  from  the  circumsUnce  of  the  initials  R.  B.  oh 
tbe  hack  of  it,  supposed  to  he  his  painting. 

(Annalt  of  the  Stage,  and  Netc  Farlicutars,  &c  by 
J.  P.  Collier;  Flecknoe's  Short  Ditcourse,  1664;  Bishop 
Corbet,  Iter  Sorea!e,  8tc.) 

BURCKHARDT,  JOHN  LEWIS,  was  bom  at  La^- 
saune,  in  Switzerland,  about  the  ve»  1764.  His  fatb^, 
who  was  of  an  antiecit  family  of  Basle,  being  oblised  to 
leave  Switzerland  in  1798  in  consequence  of  the  French 
invasion,  entered  a  S«ii>s  corps  then  serving  in  t^rmanf 
in  the  pay  of  England.  In  the  year  1800  youcic  fiurck- 
hantt  went  lo  study  at  Leipzig,  from  whence  he  afterwards 
removed  to  GiJitlngen.  Havmg  left  (K>tlingen  he  c^me  la 
England  in  tS06,  nitb  recommendations  la  Sir  Joseph 
Bunks,  then  an  active  meiuber  of  the  committee  of  the 
African  Asaociation.  The  asiociption  having  lost  all  hopea 
of  receiving  inlelligence  from  Mr.  Horncmatin,  who  had 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  Central  Africa  by  tbe  vraf 
of  Fezzan,  resolved  to  serid  another  traveller  in  the  sama 
direction.  Burrkhardt  made  an  offer  of  his  services,  and 
his  offer  was  accepted  in  ISOS.  Meantime  he  bad  been 
preparing  himself  by  studying  Arabic  and  attending  lec- 
tures on  chemistry,  aslrciiomr,  inedicine,  and  surgery.  In 
January,  1809,  he  received  n is  instructions  from  the  com- 
mittee ;  he  was  to  proceed  first  to  Syria,  there  to  remain  two 
years  to  perfect  hitnseir  In  the  Arabic,  and  afterwards  to 
proceed  by  Cairo  1o  Mourzook  in  Fczzan,  from  whence  he 
was  to  cross  the  great  desert  to  Soudan.  Ho  arrived  at 
Malta. in  April,  1B09,  and  reached  Aleppo  in  September, 
having  first  assuined  the  eastern  dress  and  tbe  name  oT 
Ibrahim.  From  Aleppo  he  made  several  journeys  io  Da- 
mascus and  Palmyra,  and  into  the  Haonran.  and  among 
a  tritie  of  Turkmans  who  live  to  the  N.W.  of  Aleppo. 
He  also  fpiined  mucli  inforination  concerning  the  Bedowoen 
tribes  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  concerning  the  'Wahabees, 
who  were  then  inuking  incursions  near  to  the  gates  of 
Damascus.  After  remaining  two  vears  and  a  half  in  Syria, 
tlurckbardt  proceeded  towards  Egypt  by  Palestine  and 
the  country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  and  then  by  the  great 
valley  of  Ghor.  or  Araba,  which  extends  from  tne  soutnem 
shore  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  to  Akaha  on  the  Elanitic  gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea.  This  interesting  valley  and  tbe  neigb- 
bourini;  monuments  of  Wsdi  Mousa  bad  been  unexpired 
by  foriner  travellers.  Burckhaidt  did  not  go  as  far  aa 
Akaba.  but  struck  across  the  desert  to  Suez,  and  thence  to 
Cairo,  where  he  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  September^ 
1812.  As  there  was  no  favourable  opportunity  of  proceed- 
ing to  FeEzan  for  tbe  present,  Burckbardt  set  off  for  Upper 
F);ypt  and  went  Into  Nubia,  where  no  European  traveller 
had  evei;  been  beyond  Derr.  He  left  Assouan  towards  tb4 
end  of  February,  1813,  and  passing  the  cataract  of  Wadi 
Haifa,  went  as  far  as  Tinareb  in  tne  country  of  Mahasa, 
and  on  his  return  visited  llie  temples  of  Abousambul,  Dan- 
dour,  Gyrshe,  Kolabshe,  &c.  He  passed  the  rest  of  thaf 
year  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  on  the  1st  March,  1814,  set  off 
from  Daraou  with  a  caravan  which  was  proceeding  to  Upper 
Nubia  across  the  desert  east  of  tbe  Nile.  In  Uiis  journey 
he  fallowed  nearly  (ho  same  track  as  Bruce  on  ^is  return 
from  Abyssinia.    After  suffering  muck  through  iba  deaeit. 
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he  urrived  in  the  country  of  Berber,  and  thenoe  went  to 
ShendL  At  Shendi  he  set  oft  wilh  a  caravan  for  8uakin 
on  the  Red  Sea.  After  having  forded  the  Atbara  (the 
Abyssinian  Taeaxse)  above  its  junction  with  the  Mogren, 
a  river  that  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Bishareen,  and 
which  after  its  confluence  with  the  Atbara  gives  its  name 
to  the  united  stream  which  flows  into  the  Nile,  he  proceeded 
to  Taka,  a  remarkably  fertile  and  populous  district  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert  Its  fertility  is  owing  to  the  periodical 
inundations  of  large  torrents  coming  from  the  S.  and  S.E. 
(probably  the  Abyssian  Mareb).  Burckhardt  gives  an  in- 
teresting^ account  of  Taka  and  of  the  country  of  Beja,  of 
which  it  forms  part,  and  which  to  the  S.  borders  upon 
Abyssinia.  [Bkja.]  Taka  was  the  most  southern  point 
of  burckhardt's  travels.  He  thence  proceeded  N.E.,  and 
crossing  the  Langay  Mountains,  arrived  at  Suakin  towards 
the  end  of  June.  From  Suakin  he  sailed  for  Jidda,  where 
he  arrived  in  July,  1814. 

These  two  Nubian  journeys  of  Burckhardt,  the  journals 
of  which  were  published  together  in  one  volume,  furnished 
much  interesting  and  for  the  most  part  novel  information. 
The  appendix  contains  also  many  valuable  notices  on  Borgo, 
Bornou,  and  other  countries  of  Soudan  weist  of  Darfur, 
which  Burckhardt  coUectod  in  E<fypt  and  Nubia,  as  well  as 
extracts  from  Makrizi  and  Ibn  Batuta. 

From  Jidda  Burckhardt  proceeded  to  Tayf,  five  days* 
journey  inland,  where  he  found  Mehemet  Ali,  who  after 
having  taken  possession  of  Mecca  and  all  the  Hejaz,  was 
preparing  an  expedition  into  the  Nejd.  the  country  of  the 
Wahabees.  The  pasha,  who  had  known  Burckhardt  at 
Cairo,  received  him  favourably,  and  he  was  also  fortunate  in 
obtaininfT  a  supply  of  money  from  the  physician  of  Tousoun 
Fasha,  Mehemet  Aii  s  son. 

Buickhardt  next  visited  the  city  of  Mecca,  which  till 
then  had  been  forbidden  ground  to  Europeans,  and  went 
through  the  whole  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  character  of  a 
Mussulman  pilgrim,  without,  as  he  believed,  having  excited 
any  suspicion  as  to  his  real  character.  He  spent  three 
months  at  Mecca;  and  on  the  25th  of  Nov.,  1814,  per- 
formed the  hac^i  or  pilgrimage  to  mount  Arafat,  in  the 
company  of  more  than  80,000  piljrrims  from  all  parts  of 
Islam.  In  Jan.,  ]815,  he  visited  Medina,  a  city  of  which 
still  less  was  known  in  Europe  than  of  Mecca,  He  felt  ill 
at  Mediua,  and  after  some  months,  having  recovered  suffi- 
cient strength,  he  went  to  Yembo,  where  he  embarked  for 
Tor,  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  thence  returned  by 
Suez  to  Cairo  in  June,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two 
years  and  a  half,  of  which  he  had  spent  nine  months  in 
Arabia. 

The  particulars  of  Burckbardt's  Arabian  journey  furnished 
the  most  complete  account  of  the  Hejax  and  its  two  holy 
cities  Mecca  and  Medina,  ever  transmitted  to  Europe. 
Ali  Bey  (the  Spaniard  Badiu)  had  visited  Mecca  a  few 
years  before  Burckhardt,  who  said  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  general  veracity,  though  his  description  of 
Mecca  was  incorrect  in  some  points,  and  his  information 
rather  superficial.  Ali  Bey  spoke  only  the  Moghrebin  or 
western  Arabic.  Seetzen,  a  Cierman  traveller,  sent  by  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  C^tha,  and  of  whom  Burckhardt  speaks  with 
great  respect,  travelled  in  Arabia  about  the  same  time  as 
Ali  Bey,  and  died  of  poison  at  Mocha,  in  1811.  Since 
Burckhardt,  Mecca  and  Medina  have  been  visited  by  several 
Europeans  in  the  service  of  Mehemet  Ali.  (Planat,  IH- 
generation  de  VEgypte,  with  a  f)lan  of  Mecca.) 

One  of  Burckhardt's  objects  m  vi!>iting  Mecca  as  a  pil- 
grim was  to  be  enabled  to  assume  the  title  of  Hadji,  which 
he  conceived  would  prove  of  great  advantaj^e  to  him  in  his 
traveU  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  But  his  residence  in  Ara- 
bia undermined  his  cunsstitution,  and  he  never  recovered 
from  the  cHects  of  the  deleterious  climate  and  unwholesome 
water  of  that  country.  He  spent  the  following  nine  months 
after  his  return  from  Arabia  partly  at  Cairo  and  partly  at 
Alexandria,  endeavouring  to  recruit  his  health  impaired 
by  repeated  attacks  ot  fever,  and  preparing  his  Nu- 
bian and  Arabian  journals  to  bo  sent  to  the  Association. 
In  April,  1816.  the  plat;ue  having  broke  out  at  Cairo,  he 
set  off  for  tiic  desert  of  Sinai.  He  visited  that  mountain,  as 
well  as  the  Hhores  of  the  Klauiiicgulf.  and  returned  to  Cairo 
about  the  middle  of  June.  Hero  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Salt 
the  project  of  removing  the  head  of  Memnon  from  Gourneh, 
and  having  it  conveyed  to  England  as  a  present  to  the 
British  Museum :  for  which  purpom;  they  engaged,  at  their 
joint  expense,  Bclxoni,  who  accomplished  its  removal  to 


Cairo.  [Bblzoni.]  Borokhardt  remained  at  Cairo  waitinf 
for  the  long-expected  caravan  from  Fezzan,  with  which  he 
intended  to  proceed  on  its  return  to  that  count r}-.  F-  r 
several  years  past  no  caravan  from  Fezzan  had  made  t:» 
appearance  at  Cairo.  In  Oct.,  1816,  he  forwarded  to  tl«e 
Association  his  *  Notes  on  the  Bedoweens  and  the  Wah^- 
bees,'  which  were  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  volume, 
and  contain  much  new  information.  Burckhardt  felt  a 
]N!Cu1iar  interest  for  the  Bedoweens  of  Arabia,  whom  be 
considered  '  as  the  original  stock  from  which  the  Arabian 
population  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Bartiary  is  derived ;  and 
also  as  the  only  Mohammedan  nation  who  in  the  midat  of 
the  utter  depravity  of  manners  and  morals,  and  the  dechne 
of  laws  and  civil  institutions  throughout  the  MohamcnedaB 
world,  have  preserved  unchanged  tneir  antient  eitstoms  and 
the  manners  of  their  forefathers,  and  still  continue  to  be 
what  they  were  1200  yeara  ago,  when  their  emijFratini; 
tribes  conquered  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.*  (Burck- 
hardt's Letter  from  Ccuro,  15th  of  Oct.,  1816,  inserted  in 
his  life.) 

In  the  autumn  of  1817  it  became  known  a^  Cairo  that 
among  the  pilgrims  collected  at  Mecca  that  year  was  a  party 
of  Moghrebins  or  western  Afric4kns,  who  were  to  return  hooe 
by  way  of  Cairo  and  Fezzan ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  cara- 
van would  take  its  departure  from  Cairo  about  Deeember. 
Burckhardt  had  now  transmitted  to  England  all  bia  joumalt, 
and  was  contemplating  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the 
moment  when  he  was  at  last  to  set  out  on  the  main  object 
of  his  mission,  for  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  aaaaduottaly 
been  preparing  himself  But  at  the  beginning  of  Oetobcr 
of  that  year  he  fell  ill  at  Cairo  of  the  dysentery,  mud  not- 
withstanding every  medical  assistance,  he  expired  in  tbs 
night  of  the  15th.  He  communicated  his  last  intentiooa  to 
Mr.  Salt,  in  a  composed  and  collected  manner,  Hk  last 
words  were  about  his  mother,  when  he  became  stroB(!ly 
affected.  '  As  for  my  body,*  said  he,  '  I  know  the  Turkj 
will  have  it  (as  he  had  passed  in  Egypt  for  a  Mussulman) . 
perhaps  you  had  better  let  them.'  Accordingly  he  wa^ 
buried  as  the  Mohammedan  sheik  Ibrahim,  and  hia  funeral 
was  eonducted  with  all  proper  regard  to  the  retpeocable 
rank  which  he  bad  held  in  the  eyes  of  the  nativea.  He  had 
won  the  universal  esteem  of  botli  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans. His  death,  at  the  early  ago  of  33,  when  he  had  so 
well  fitted  himself  for  the  purposes  of  African  ditooverr. 
was  greatly  deplored  in  Europe.  Burckhardt's  petmooal 
character  stood  deservedly  high,  as  any  one  who  peruses 
the  extracts  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Aaaociatiun, 
and  the  account  of  his  last  interview  with  Mr.  Salt,  botk 
inserted  in  his  Hfe,  must  feel  convinced.  (See  also  Salts 
Curreepondence  in  Hall's  Life  qf  Salt.)  He  left  his  cai> 
lection  of  Oriental  MSS.  to  the  Univenity  of  Cambridirf. 
His  journals  were  published  after  his  death  by  the  Africaa 
Association.  They  consist  of-*].  *  Travels  in  Nubia,'  4tA, 
1819,  with  a  *  Life  of  Burckhardt :'  2.  *  Travela  in  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land,*  4to.,  1822 ;  3.  *  Travels  in  Arabia,'  2  \x>U. 
8vo.,  1829:  4.  'Notes  on  the  Bedoweens  and  the  Waha- 
bees,*  collected  during  hia  travels  in  the  East,  4to.,  T^widffa, 
1830. 

BURDWAN,  one  of  the  1 7  districts  into  which  the  pra* 
vince  of  Bengal  is  politically  divided,  is  situated  to  the  «e« 
of  the  river  Hoogly,  between  22**  and  21°  N.  lat.,  and  »;• 
and  89°  E.  long.  Burdwan  is  bounded  on  the  north  bt 
Birbhoom  and  Rajshahy,  on  the  west  by  Midnapore  and 
Ramghur,  on  the  south  by  Midnapore  and  Hoogly.  and  on 
the  east  by  the  last-named  district  and  Nuddea.  Its  arva, 
which  is  computed  at  2400  square  miles,  is  covered  with 
a  dense  population.  A  census  taken  in  1814  established 
the  fact  that  the  district  then  conuined  262,634  dwellintrs. 
of  which  218,853  were  occupied  by  Hindus,  and  43.7H1  h% 
Mohammedans.  Computing  the  number  of  eaeh  family  ait 
five  and  a  half  persons,  the  average  rate  in  that  paxt  of 
India,  the  total  population  of  Burdwan  must  at  that  Ume 
have  amounted  to  1,444,487  souls,  of  whom  five-sixths  «ere 
Hindus,  and  one*sixth  Mohammedans.  The  popakiiAB 
thus  ascertained  gives  an  average  of  602  persons  to  esta 
square  mile,  being  three  times  the  average  pioportioa  la 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  district  of  Burdwan,  which  forms  part  of  the  vallev 
of  the  Ganges,  is  a  level  tract  The  principal  river  flowiDC 
through  it  is  the  Dummooda,  which  enters  Uie  distrvt  at 
iU  western  extremity,  flows  east  to  the  town  of  Bitrdwsn, 
and  then  making  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  south,  JQtn»  iiir 
Hoogly  a  few  miles  below  Fulta.    Except  for  a  short 
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BURGEON  or  BOURGEON,  an  obsolete  English  and 
modem  French  name  of  a  leaf  Bud. 

BURGBR,  GOTTFRIED  AUGUST,  the  son  of  a 
clerffyman,  was  born  at  Walmserwemde,  near  Halberstadt, 
in  January,  1748.  While  at  school  he  showed  no  apti- 
tude for  grammatical  studies,  but  a  great  liking  for  poetry. 
In  1768  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where  he  wasted  his  time 
and  money  in  dissipation,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
friends  withdrew  their  assistance  from  him.  But  having 
formed  an  intimacy  with  several  distinguished  fellow-stu- 
dents, Voss,  Count  Stolberg,  Sprengel,  and  others,  who 
bad  established  a  literary  club  for  their  mutual  improve- 
ment, Burger,  encouraged  by  them,  began  to  mend  his 
course  of  life,  and  to  apply  himself  earnestly  to  the  study 
of  the  classics  as  well  as  the  modem  poets.  Among 
the  latter  Shakspeare  became  his  favourite.  Some  ballads 
which  he  wrote  at  that  time  having  attracted  notice,  he 
obtained  a  situation  at  Alten  Gleichen,  and  his  grandfather 
agreed  to  pay  his  debts  and  to  give  him  further  assistance, 
but  through  the  dishonesty  of  a  friend  Burger  lost  the 
money.  An  imprudent  marriage  increased  his  embarrass- 
ments. He  however  soon  after  separated  from  his  wife,  and 
went  to  live  at  Gottingen,  where  he  passed  the  femainder 
of  his  Ufb,  first  as  a  private  teacher,  and  afterwards  as  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  but  without  any  fixed  salary.  His 
misfortunes  imparted  a  tinge  of  melancholy  to  several  of  his 
poetical  compositions.  After  lingering  some  yearn  in  bad 
healUi  and  poverty,  he  died  in  1 794»  He  published  two 
volumes  of  poems,  which  were  republished  aAer  his  death 
with  additions  by  his  friend  Karl  Reinhard :  '  Burger's 
Gedichte»*  2  vols.  8vo.  Gottingen,  1796.  A  third  volume 
was  published  by  Reinhard  in  1797,  containing  several  spe- 
cimens of  translations  from  the  Iliad,  both  in  iambics  and 
hexameter  verse,  with  dissertations  by  the  author.  Biir- 
ger*s  ballads  and  romances  have  long  been  popular  in  Grer- 
many.  His* Leonora'  has  been  translated  into  English: 
*  Burger's  Leonora,*  by  Wm.  Robt.  Spencer,  fol.  London, 
1796.  A  few  more  translations  from  Burger  are  contained 
in  the  *  Specimens  of  the  German  lyric  poets,*  Lond.  1823« 
with  a  short  biographical  notice  of  the  author.  Burger's 
lomancea  are  grounded  upon  local  traditions  and  legends, 
and  he  makes  great  use  of  the  feeling  of  terror  produced  by 
apparitions  and  other  supernatural  agency,  always  directed 
however  to  the  object  of  moral  retribution.  His  '  Wilde 
Jiiger/  or '  Fierce  Huntsman,*  is  a  good  specimen  of  thi^ 
sort.  Burger*8  amatory  poems  are  soft  and  pleasing,  and 
unexceptionable  on  the  score  of  morality.  His  language  is 
easy  and  dear.  He  is  altogether  one  of  the  first  German 
lyrio  poets,  although  Schiller  has  judged  him  rather  se- 
yereiy.  A.  W.  ScUegel  says  of  Burger,  that  '  he  is  a  poet 
of  an  imagination  more  original  than  comprehensive,  of 
feelings  more  honest  and  candid  than  tender  or  delicate,  is 
more  successful  in  the  execution  than  in  the  invention  of  his 
subjects,  and  more  at  home  in  romance  than  in  the  loftier 
regions  of  the  lyric  muse.*  (Mad.  de  Stael,  L'Allemagne; 
Sclilegel ;  a«d  the  Biographical  Notice  above  mentioned.) 

BURGER,  a  German  appellative,  denoting  a  citizen  or 
freeman  of  a  municipal  town.  It  is  derived  from  '  burg* 
(BoRoo),  and  is  wiore  particularly  used  in  speaking  of  those 
inhabitants  of  a  free  town  in  Grermany  or  Switzerland  who 
have  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election  of  members  for  the 
legislative  council.  The  ri<;ht  of  burghership,  whether  in 
a  fVee  town  or  in  a  mere  municipal  town  of  the  above-men- 
tioned countries,  is,  or  was  until  very  lately,  acquired  either 
by  inheritance  or  by  purchase.  The  French  word  *  bour- 
geois* was  originally  synonymous  with  '  biirger,*  but  it  now 
means  simply  any  native  inhabitant  of  a  town,  without  ne- 
cessarily implying  the  possession  of  municipal  rights,  which 
in  Prance  have  been  much  restricted  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  central  government,  and  are  become  of  much  less 
raaportance  than  in  Germany. 

BURGESS.    n^OROuoHs  ov  Enoland  and  Walis.] 

BURGil  CASTLE,  an  antient  Roman  encampment,  is 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  Waveney,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Yare.  Its 
form  is  nearly  a  regular  parallelot^ram,  642  ft.  long  by  400 
A.  broad :  the  walls  are  about  14  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  thick. 

On  the  east  side,  the  walls,  which  are  furnished  with  cir- 
eular  watch-towers,  are  almost  perfect,  but  those  on  the 
north  and  south  aides  are  partly  in  ruins ;  the  west  wall, 
if  there  ever  was  one,  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  site  of 
tiM  eneampment  it  sligbtlv  elevated  towards  the  west,  and  I 
t^  interior  la  imgttlart  which  maybe  accounted  for  on  the  I 


supposition  that  the  small  eminences  are  occasioned  by  ths 
rums  of  former  edifices.  The  whole  area  of  the  inclo<ur« 
was  about  4  acres  and  three- qua  iters.  The  walls  arc  of  nil.:  V 
masonry,  faced  with  alternate  courses  of  bricks  and  timt^  : 
and  on  the  tops  of  the  towers,  which  are  attached  to  xlx 
walls,  are  holes  2  ft.  in  diameter  and  2  ft.  deep,  supposed  t*. 
have  been  intended  for  the  insertion  of  temporary  watcL- 
towers  probably  of  wood. 


BiTer     W»T«B«f. 


tPlan  of  Burgli  Caille,  the  antirat  Garianonnin,  SafR^.} 

A,  B.  Kaitoti  mounds. 

C,  Groand  falls  at  this  point. 

D,  Porta  Decumana. 

E,  Walls  in  a  ruined  state. 

On  the  east  side  the  four  circular  towers  are  1 4  ft  in  dii* 
meter.  Two  of  them  are  placed  at  the  angles,  where  the  «-«!•« 
are  rounded,  and  two  at  equal  distances  from  the  ancK^s : 
an  opening  has  been  left  in  the  centre  of  the  wall,  which  is 
considered  by  Mr.  King  to  be  the  Porta  Decumana,  but  b> 
Mr.  Ives  the  Porta  Pnetoria.  The  north  and  aoalh  sides 
are  also  defended  by  towers  of  rubble  maionry.  The  foun- 
dation on  which  the  Romans  built  these  walis  was  a  thirk 
bed  of  chalk  lime,  well  rammed  down,  and  the  what 
covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  and  sand,  to  harden  the  ma^ 
and  exclude  the  water :  this  was  covered  with  two  mrh 
oak  plank  placed  transversely  on  the  foundation*  and  omtt 
this  was  a  bed  of  coarse  mortar,  on  which  was  rouishh 
spread  the  first  layer  of  stones.  The  mortar  appears  to  N> 
composed  of  lime  and  coarse  sand,  unsifted,  mixed  ^\*b 
gravel  and  small  pebbles  or  shingle.  Mr.  Ives  thinks  tbe> 
used  hot  grouting,  which  will  account  for  the  tenacity  of  t:^ 
mortar.  The  bricks  at  Burgh  Castle  are  of  a  fine  red  co 
lour  and  a  very  close  texture — ^they  are  one  foot  and  a  \uii 
long«  one  foot  broad,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  thick. 

The  west  side  of  this  station  was  probably  defended  > 
antient  times  by  the  sea,  which  is  now  however  at  eooie  di^ 
tanoe,  the  river  Waveney  being  at  present  the  welter, 
boundary.  The  fact  of  the  sea  having  receded  is  proved  h\ 
an  old  map  of  Gariensis  Ostium,  as  it  is  supposed  to  ha%v 
appeared  in  the  year  1000.  A  oopy  of  this  map  wa<i  m»  « 
frum  the  antient  plan  in  the  time  of  Elizalieth,  and  is  pro- 
served  in  the  archives  of  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth.  I. 
confirmation  of  this  circumstance  there  have  been  discori^'v  •! 
at  Burgh  Castle,  parts  of  anchors,  rings,  and  other  Urv:-* 
pieces  of  iron. 

Garianonum  may  have  been  founded  by  Ostoriue  ScapuTi, 
who  subjected  the  Iceni  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  CUu- 
dius.  Both  Camden  and  Mr.  Ives  place  the  prsetorvure  m 
the  S.W.  corner  of  the  station,  but  King,  in  his  *  Mun>. 
menta*  (vol.  ii.,  p.  53),  considers  it  to  be  an  additional  «>•  i 
by  the  Saxons  or  Normans,  similar  to  the  Saxon  ke^p  tx 
the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Castrum  at  Pevensey  in  Sussex.  \n^ 
accordingly  he  places  the  preetorium  indefinitely  on  the  tii-«t. 
Camden  and  Ives  both  assert  that  the  towers  were  addr%i 
after  the  walls.  There  are  some  remains  of  a  Ibsse  on  the 
south  side. 

Mr.  King  calculates  that  Burgh  Castle  was  ca^bli*  c-^ 
containing  one  whole  cohort  ana  a  half  with  their  aU»*« 
(ii.,  p.  ]16).  Several  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquir«« 
have  been  discovered  here :  the  oldest  is  a  copper  cmn  *' 
Domitian.  A  coin  of  Gratian,  of  silver,  and  some  evun«  •  f 
Constantino  have  also  been  found ;  some  silver  and  sr^Kl 
coins  were  given  by  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  former  poieeesor  sf 
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coins  foand  both  in  the  iaclosure  and  in  a  Geld  conti^ous 
to  the  castle,  there  nave  been  found  coarse  urns,  a  silver 
apooQ  with  a  pointed  handle,  bonei  o(  cattle,  coals,  burnt 
wheat,  rings,  keys,  flbulffi  (buchlet),  and  a  kpear-head.  This 
field  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  burial-place. 

Tlie  earliest  modern  notice  of  Burgh  Castle  is  in  the  rei^n 
of  Sigebert.  636.  when  Furseus,  an  Irish  monk,  havirie 
collected  a  company  of  religious  persona,  settled  at  Burgli 
Castle,  then  called,  according  to  Bade,  Cnobenbur|;h.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeasor,  bishop  Sligand  held 
Cnobersburch  by  socaKe.  The  castle  was  efterwanls  hold 
by  Robert  oe  Burgh,  from  whom  the  preiont  naraa  is  pro- 
bably derived.  It  was  surrendered  in  the  reign  of  Honry 
111.,  who,  in  the  sath  year  of  his  reign,  eave  it  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bromholde  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  It  afler- 
warda  came  into  the  poHCMioa  of  laymen.  For  some  cu- 
rious particulars  cancerning  the  manor,  see  Ives'  '  Garia- 
iioiiura,'  from  which  much  of  the  sbove  informatian  is  de- 
rived ;  Camden's  '  Britlania,'  and  Kinx's  '  Munimenta  An- 
tiqua ;'  also  a  plan  and  view  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
plan  and  view  in  this  utkle  were  made  by  W.  B.  Ll;,rke, 
architect,  in  133d. 


Visw  of  Uh  pslsH  Ikti  of  auiuioDaiDvltb  Iwoot  Ibi  tamn  and  UiiFnli 
Dccomuu. 

BURGLARY.  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  quite  un- 
certain. Bt  tome  writer*  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  tne  8a\ans,  and  to  be  compounded  of  burg,  a 
castle  or  house,  and  larroit  or  latro,  a  thief.  But  Spelman 
conceives  that  the  term  was  introduced  into  the  criminal 
law  of  England  from  Normandy,  and  says  that  he  finds  no 
Iracen  of  it  among  the  Saxons,  (Spelman'a  Glottary,  tit. 
Hurgtaria,  and  Hameiteften,)  The  offence  of  burglary  at 
common  law  is  defined  to  be  *  a  breaking  and  entering  the 
dwelling- bouse  of  another  in  the  night,  with  intent  to  com- 
mit some  felony  witbin  the  same,  whether  such  felonious 
intent  be  executed  or  not.'  By  the  statute  7  and  8  Geo. 
IV.  c.  29,  sect.  11,  entering  the  dwelling-house  of  another 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  or  being  in  such  dwelling- 
house  and  committing  a  felony,  or  in  either  case  breaking 
out  of  the  bouse  in  the  night-time,  was  declared  to  constitute 
a  burslary,  and  to  be  punishable  with  death.  The  leading 
characlerisiics  of  this  offence  are,  Ist,  that  it  mustbecom- 
milled  in  the  night-time,  that  is,  at  a  time  when  people  are 
presumed  to  be  sleeping ;  and  therefore  it  is  said  in  the 
books,  that  if  there  be  a  sut&cient  dawniQE  of  '  dayhght  or 
creputculam,  either  begun  or  leA,  enough  to  see  a  man'a 
face  wiihol,'  when  the  offence  is  committed,  it  vill  not  l>e 
burglary.  The  reason  of  the  rule  is  that  the  offence,  to  be 
couiplele,  must  be  committed  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
it  I'oUoirs  from  this  reason  that  a  burglary  may  be  com- 
mitted in  the  brightest  moonlight 

1.  There  must  be  a  breaking  and  entering  of  the  bouie  ; 
which  parts  of  the  offence  however  are  completed  by  the 
robber  even  breaking  a  pane  of  glass  and  putting  in  bis 
hand  with  a  febniotu  intention. 

3.  The  house  broken  must  be  the  dwelling-house,  or,  as 
it  is  raltod,  iia  *  mansion- house'  of  the  person  injured.  By 
tbiii  is  meant  that  it  must  be  a  permanent  dwelling,  and 
not  a  booth  or  teitt ;  and  also  that  it  must  be  the  place  of 
tlie  actual  and  penonal  residence  of  man,  and  not  a  mere 
■uhle,  bun,  or  out-houM:  lUkteM  nicb  buildings  an  con- 
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nested  with  the  dwelliue-hotise.  Upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  a  great  variety  of  nice  distinctions  have  arisen,  fbr 
which  we  refer  to  HonsB-BRBAKiNO. 

An  indictment  for  burglary  is  rarely  presented  or  tried 
at  the  present  day,  unless  in  very  aggravated  cases  where 
capital  punishment  is  probable,  as  several  recent  statutes 
have  rendered  the  ptosecution  for  house-breaking  a  simpler 
and  equally  efficient  proceeding. 

BURGOMASTER,  BURGERMEISTER,  is  the  title 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  municipal  town,  answerioK 
to  the  English  mayor.  In  the  German  free  towns  the 
biirgermeister  is  the  president  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  tepublic.  This  is  also  the  case  at  Zurich,  Basel,  Schaff- 
bausen,  and  some  other  Swiss  cantons  j  while  at  Bern, 
Freyburg,  and  Luicm,  the  corresponding  magistrate  is 
called  schultheiss  (in  French  '  avover'),  and  in  the  n;st  of 
'le  cantons  landamman ;  which  last  is  not  a  German  but 

BURGOS  has  been  supposed  to  he  of  Roman  origin,  but 
the  fact  is,  that,  after  the  most  careful  research,  it  ia  hardly 
isible  to  trace  the  existence  of  Burgas  farther  back  llian 
I  reign  of  Alphonso  I.  oC  Asturias  and  Leon,  who  colo 
niied  as  it  were  part  of  that  very  territory,  which  thet 
began  to  change  its  former  name  of  Bardulia,  or  Vardu* 
lia,  fur  the  modem  one  of  Castile.  Some  of  the  new  gettlora 
having  constructed  a  few  habitations  on  tho  fine  banks  ui 
the  Arlanza  and  Arlanzon,  formed  six  borouglis  or  hamleta, 
vestiges  of  which  are  still  recognizable  at  tbe  hermitages 
of  Santa  Cruz,  San  Juan  Bauti^ta,  and  Santa  Co- 
loma.  These  six  boroughs  or  biirgos  (a  name,  according 
to  Andreas  Braccio,  introduced  into  Italy  and  Spain  by  their 
northern  invaders)  were  incorporated  into  a  single  or  rather 
collective  borough,  by  Diego  Purccliis,  whom  Alphonso  III. 
I  dii'ccled.  in  the  year  8B4,tu  erect  a  castle  on  a  commanding 
I  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arlanzon.  As  in  process  of 
time  the  Moors  receded  farther  and  further  to  tbe  S.  of 
Burgos,  the  higher  parts  of  (he  town  were  abandoned  for  a 
lower  and  more  comfortable  siluaiion  towards  the  plain ;  so 
that  the  calle  alta,  the  street  which  is  now  tbe  highest,  was 
formerly  the  lowest  of  the  city,  and  probably  tbe  best,  since 
in  it  the  native  leading  patriots,  Fernan  Gonzalez,  and  the 
Cid,  had  once  their  palaces.  A  triumphal  arch  in  honour 
of  the  former  hero,  and  the  mausoleum  of  the  second,  now 
mark  the  spot  before  covered  with  those  structures. 

As  long  as  Burgos  was  animated  by  the  presence  of  its 
sovereign  alternately  with  Toledo,  commerce  flourished, 
industry  was  excited,  and  manufactures  were  multiplied. 
Its  crowded  fairs  displayed  wealth  and  prosperity  ;  and  it 
was  the  entrepot  of  all  the  trade  that  was  carried  on  from 
the  interior  of  Spain  with  the  several  ports  on  the  Bay  of 
BiMCBy.  It  was  also  the  residence  of  an  important  factory 
of  many  foreign  merchants  ;  and  the  once  famous  Segovian 
wool  cloth  was  transmitted  from  this  city  to  every  quarter 
of  Europe.  But  when  Charles  V.  transported  the  seat  of 
royalty,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  to  Madrid,  its 
prosperity  began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  in  three  generations 
It  was  so  impoverished  and  depopulated,  that  its  former 
40,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  dwindled  to  9000  and  less, 
leaving  to  Burgos  the  bare  honour,  which  it  litiU  retains, 
of  being  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  and  of  the  province 
(partido)  and  archbisboprio  of  its  own  name. 

Burgos  retains  a  certain  air  of  antiquity  and  departed 
glory.  It  is  a  lai^e  hut  irregular  city,  forming  a  sort  of 
semicirele,  partly  surrounded  by  antient  walls.  Close  lo 
them  flows  the  Arlanion,  which  is  crossed  by  three  freestone 
bridges  leading  to  tbe  suburbs,  called  yega,  Burgos  has  a 
beautiful  promenade,  enUvetied  by  the  intermixture  of  de- 
lightful pirdens,  constantly  refreshed  with  fountains  of 
water.  Another  promenade  for  tbe  winter  and  a  general 
burial  ground  (campo  aanto)  have  been  recently  added  to 
tbe  ornaments  and  conveniences  of  the  city.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  hut  others  are  much 
better,  especially  that  leading  to  the  cathedral.  Of  its 
numerous  squares  the  only  one  deserving  of  iiotiee  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  ts  surrounded  by  a  piazca 
supported  by  lofty  pillars,  over  which  are  some  loleraUy 
handsome  houses.  In  tbe  centre  of  this  square  is  the 
statue  of  Charles  III.  There  are  also  other  statues  which 
ornament  the  public  places,  particularly  some  of  tbe  foun- 
tains, with  which  Burgos  is  well  supplied.  The  principal 
approach  to  tbe  city  is  by  the  gate  of  Santa  Maria,  which 
opens  on  one  of  the  bridges  above-mentioned.  Thit  gate 
WBH  built  lo  commemoiate  the  founden  of  lb«  Castuiui 
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fnonorchy  and  tbe  niustrions  men  who  contributed  to 
its  honour  and  aggrandizement,  with  whose  statues  it  is 
also  adorned.  Among  these  are  Feman  Qonzalez,  Charles 
v.,  the  Cid,  and  Diego  Porcelos.  The  best  public  buildings 
are  the  h5tel  de  vilTe,  the  palace  of  Velazco,  and  the  tri- 
umphal arch  already  mentioned  of  Feman  Gonzalez,  first 
Count  of  Castile.  The  Cathedral,  a  very  fine  and  well- 
preserved  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  was  commenced 
in  1221  by  Ferdinand  III.,  whom  the  Spaniards  call  St. 
Ferdinand,  but  was  not  finished  till  some  centuries  after. 
This  church  is  embellished  with  columns,  statues,  and 
other  ornaments  of  exquisite  taste,  especially  at  the  en- 
trances called  del  Peraon,  Pellejeria^  and  ApostolM,  It 
has  in  front  two  steeples,  with  magnificent  worked  spires ; 
and  the  octagonal  chapel  called  del  Condestable  is  the 
finest  part  of  its  interior. 

The  climate  of  Burgos  is  damp,  and  one  of  the  coldest  in 
Spain.  The  manufactures  are  woollen  cloths,  stockings, 
baize,  blankets,  hats,  and  leather.  Burgos  has  also  two 
washing  establishments  {lavaderos)  for  wool,  and  most 
of  that  which  is  cxt>orted  from  Spain  passes  through  it. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  beautiful.  The  famous 
monastery  of  las  Huelgas  standi  at  a  quarter  of  a  league, 
and  that  of  Miraflores  at  half  a  league  S.E.  of  Burgos, 
which  is  47  lea^^ues  or  1 12  m.  N.  of  Madrid.  It  is  in  4 2"* 
20'  59"  N.  lat.,  0°  0'  10"  W.  long,  of  Madrid,  which  shows 
how  conveniently  the  northern  road  from  Madrid  to  France 
passes  through  Burgos.  (Minano ;  Laborde,  Voyage  Pit" 
toresqide  dEspagne;  Viage  de  Espana  de  Don  Antonio 
Ponz.  torn.  xii.  p.  19,  &c.) 

BURGOYNE,  JOHN,  supposed  to  be  a  natural  son  of 
J..Qrd  Bingley,  but  concerning  whoso  youthful  history  we  are 
without  information,  was  appointed  Lieut.-Col.  Commandant 
of  the  16lh  light  dragoons  in  August,  1759.  After  serving 
at  Belle  Isle  in  1761,  he  joined  the  Portuguese  army  under 
command  of  the  Count  De  la  Lippe  in  the  following 
year,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  surprising  and 
capturing  the  town  of  Alcantara.  Before  his  return  to 
England  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1761 
he  was  returned  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Midhurst,  and  for  that  of  Preston  in  1768.  A  presumed 
political  connexion  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  exposed  him 
to  the  invective  of  Junius,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with 
great  severity.  He  partook  largely  in  the  debates  respect- 
ing the  Falkland  Islands  in  1771,  and  in  the  following  year 
be  directed  his  attention  to  the  abuses  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  government  of  the  East  Indies.  'While  serving  as  a 
subaltern  at  Preston  he  had  secretly  married  Lady  Char- 
lotte, daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  whom,  aAer  a 
time,  the  offending  couple  obtainecl  reconciliation.  This 
connexion  first  led  nim  to  write  for  the  stage.  His  earliest 
dramatic  piece,  *  The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,'  was  written  for  a 
fSto  champdtre  given  at  his  father-in-law's  seat  (the  Oaks), 
in  June,  1774,  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Stanley,  with  Lady  Bettv,  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Lad^  Charlotte  Bur- 
goyne  died  at  Kensington  palace  without  issue,  June  5th, 
1 776,  during  which  year  and  that  preceding  it  Burgoyne 
8er\'ed  in  North  America.  In  the  summer  of  1777  he  was 
appointed  to  th^  command  of  a  large  force  ordered  to 
penetrate  from  Albany  on  the  Hudson  river  to  Canada,  by 
the  lakes.  His  numWrs  on  paper  were  8000  regulars, 
2000  Canadians,  and  1000  Indians  ;  but  of  these  there  were 
never  really  assembled  more  tluin  7000  regulars,  150  Cana- 
dians, and  400  savages.  After  some  success  in  the  early 
part  of  his  expedition,  and  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  he 
became  greatly  straitened  for  provisions,  and  more  than 
one  of  his  detachments  were  cut  off.  Having  crossed  the 
Hudson  he  encaroncd  at  Saratoga,  about  30  m.  N.  of  Albany. 
Here,  in  October,  lie  was  surrounded  by  18,000  Americans, 
under  Generals  Arnold  and  Gates,  who,  perceiving  the 
necessity  to  which  their  enemy  was  reduced,  prudently 
declined  battle,  trusting  to  wear  him  out.  Thus  disas- 
trously circumstanced,  he  opened  a  convention  witli  General 
Gates,  in  which  the  American  commander  at  first  asserted 
that  the  retreat  of  the  British  was  cut  off,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  groiftid  their  arms  within  their  own  encamp- 
ments. He  was  answered  with  spirit  to  the  first  statement — 
that '  LieuL-Gen.  Burgoyne's  army,  however  reduced,  will 
never  admit  that  their  retreat  is  cut  off  while  they  have 
arms  in  their  hands;*  and  to  the  second  demand — *This 
articla  is  inadmissible  in  any  extremity.  Sooner  than  this 
army  viU  oonaeni  to  groond  toeir  armi  in  their  encampment, 


they  will  rush  on  the  enemy,  detennined  tofmke  noqvMuter. 
And  again,  in  similar  language, — *  If  General  Gmtes  does 
not  mean  to  recede  from  the  6th  article,  the  treaty  ends 
at  once.    The  army  will,  to  a  man,  proceed  to  any  act  of 
desperation  rather  than  submit  to  that  article.' 

It  was  finally  settled  that  the  British  troops  should  mairh 
out  of  the  camp  with  all  the  honoun  of  war,  and  shouM 
be  sent  to  Europe  on  condition  of  not  serving  in  Ame- 
rica during  existing  hostilities.  The  ministry  in  Emr- 
land  received  the  news  of  this  convention  with  profound 
indignation,  since  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  it  that  France 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
the  press  was  vigorously  employed  to  shift  the  blame  froo 
the  cabinet  upon  General  Burgoyne.  Both  an  audienne 
with  the  kin^  and  a  court-martial  were  refused ;  and  when 
he  defended  himself  in  the  house  of  commons,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  exclude  him  from  that  assembly,  under  pre- 
tence that,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  had  no  right  either  i? 
speak  or  to  vote  ;  but  the  speaker  having  been  appealed  to 
decided  in  his  favour.  On  that  occasion  he  roluntanU- 
resigned  all  his  appointments.  At  a  subsequent  penod, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  produce  evidence  before  a  coia- 
mittee  which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  William  Howe,  the  testimony  advanced  was 
highly  in  favour  of  his  bravery  and  military  knowledge. 

On  the  change  of  ministry  at  the  close  of  the  AinrricaA 
war,  he  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  the 
lost  of  his  professional  employments ;  ond  he  appears,  en 
his  resignation  two  years  afterwards,  to  have  devotfd 
himself  entirely  to  lighter  literature.  He  contributed  to 
the  •  Rolliad,'  the  •  Ode  to  Dr.  Prettyman,'  and  the  '  Wen- 
minster  Guide.*  A  comic  opera,  the  *  Lord  of  the  Man<v/ 
had  already  appeared  in  1780,  and  in  1786  he  attempted! 
higher  species  of  composition  in  the  comedy  of  *  The 
Heiress.'  Not  long  afterwards  he  adapted  to  the  sfoce 
Scdaine's  historical  romance  *  Richard  CcBur  de  Ltoo.' 
His  political  career  ended  by  his  being  appointed  one 
of  the  managers  for  conducting  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  During  the  trial  of  Hastings,  he  moved  sikI 
obtained  the  censure  of  the  house  upon  Major  Scott,  for 
an  attack  on  the  conduct  of  the  committee.  He  did  tmA 
Hve  till  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  but  was  cut  off  tr 
a  sudden  attack  of  the  gout,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1792,  and 
was  buried  privately  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  AbWT 

The  dramatic  and  poetical  works  of  Lieutenant-Gene*^ 
Burgoyne  were  collected  in  two  small  volumes  in  1808,  asd 
it  is  perhaps  offering  praise  inadequate  to  his  merits  wh^c 
we  describe  him  as  a  very  agreeable  and  clever  writer.  I: 
would  not  be  just  to  subject  his  lighter  theatrical  pieces  t* 
grave  criticism,  and  it  may  be  enough  to  say  of  them  that 
after  the  lapse  of  about  fourscore  years,  '  The  Lord  of  tU 
Manor'  and  *  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion*  still  keep  oceasiooil 
possession  of  the  stage ;  we  know  not  indeed  where  to  fisi 
eii^ht  lines  of  simpler  or  deeper  pathos  than  the  sore 
'  Encompassed  in  an  angeVs  frame,*  introduced  into  tU 
former.  Of  'The  Heiress,*  it  is  most  probable  that  tbv 
author  of  'The  School  for  Scandal*  was  a  diligent  stuJent. 
and  that  he  borrowed  and  improved  some  of  its  situat:«.Tf 
and  dialogue,  a  process  by  no  means  uncommon  «.:h 
Sheridan.  The  *  Hail  to  the  Lyar  and  •  The  Westmtnsttf 
Guide*  are  inferior  in  point  to  scarcely  any  production  is 
the  witty  volume  of  which  they  form  a  portion.  (Ufe  pn^ 
fixed  to  his  works.) 

BURGUNDIANS,  a  peop.e  who  settled  in  Gaul  upcr 
the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  origin  of  the  nuiK 
and  of  the  people  seems  to  be  alike  unknown.  Planchrr 
( *  Hist  de  Bourgogne  *)  has  very  gravely  stated  and  refui«-2 
the  various  conjectures  on  this  head.  A  favourite  supp.^- 
tion  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Burgundians  werv  (!«• 
scended  from  the  Romans.  They  are  mentioned  by  Pl.n« 
the  elder,  in  his  '  Hist.  Nat.,*  lib.  iv.  c.28,  under  the  nam:* 
of  Burgundiones,  and  he  numbers  them  among  the  branrhs> 
of  the  great  stock  of  the  Vindili  or  Vandals ;  Ptolemy  pLc« 
these  Vin'Mli  upon  the  lower  Vistula.  The  Roman  historur.f 
and  orators  give  us  some  intimation  of  their  disputes  an  i 
wars  with  the  Goths,  the  Alemanni,  and  other  barbaioL^ 
nations.  In  the  reign  of  the  Roman  £mperor  Pirobus  thor 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Romans ;  Probus  defeated  them 
and  their  allies,  who  were  of  other  branches  of  the  Vanda*< 
In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  they  in\a><i 
Gaul  in  conjunction  with  the  Alemanni ;  but  their  unvuKS 
host  was  destroyed  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  svunl 
In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I.  they  «cr>:  si 
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▼arianee  with  the  Alemaniii,  who  dwelt  between  the  Upper 
Rhine  and  the  Upper  Danube,  on  account  of  some  brine 
springs  that  were  near  the  frontier  of  these  two  people,  which 
shows  that  the  Burgundians  had  moved  from  their  seats  on 
the  Vistula  to  the  country  near  the  Rhine.   Valentinian,  de- 
sirous of  humbling  the  Alemanni,  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Burgundians  (Ammianus  Marcellinus  calls  them  Bur- 
gundii),  who  raised  an  armv  of  80,000  men,  according  to 
some  writers,  and  advanced  to  the  Rhine  without  expe- 
riencing any  opposition  from  their  terrified  opponents.   The 
emperor,  having  humbled  his  enemies,  refused  to  perform 
his  promises  to  his  allies ;  and  the  Burgundians  returned 
home  highly  disgusted  with  his  breach  of  faith.  In  the  reign 
of  Honorius,  about  a.d.  406,  or  the  beginning  of  407,  they 
invaded  Graul,  like  several  other  of  the  barbarous  nations 
on  the  frontier,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  they  acted  con- 
jointly.   Shortly  after  this  we  find  the  Burgundians  sup- 
porting JovinuSi  who  assumed  the  imperial  purple  in  oppo* 
sition  to  Honorius.    The  latter  prince  however  made  peace 
with  them,  and  ceded  to  them  part  of  Gaul,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  (or  confirmed  its  previous  cession  byJovinus), 
and  from  this  cession  arose  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  About 
the  same  time  the  Burgundians  embraced  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, at  first  under  what  is  generally  termed  the  orthodox 
form ;  afterwards  they  became  Arians.     Their  kingdom 
afterwards  increased  so  far  as  to  comprehend  that  part  of 
Gaul  which  was  to  the  east  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone  (ex- 
cept the  coast  of  Provence  south  of  the  Durance),  Savoy, 
and  a  part  of  Switzerland. 

Gundicarius  was  king  of  the  Burgundians  at  the  time  of 
their  settlement  in  Gaul.  He  was  engaged  in  wars  at  a 
subsequent  period  with  the  Romans  uiSer  /Etius  (a.o.  435 
or  436),  and  sustained  a  great  overthrow  from  Attila  (a.d. 
4 -^O,  or  thereabout).  Among  his  successors  were  Girndeu- 
chus,  and  after  Gundeuchus  his  four  sons  Gundobald,  Gode- 
gisilus,  Chilperic,  and  Grodemar,  who  were  said  to  be  of 
G)thic  extraction.  Clotilda,  or  Clotildis,  who  married  Clovis 
king  of  the  Franks,  was  the  daughter  of  Chilperic.  Chil- 
peric and  Grodemar  dying,  or  bemg  killed  by  Gundobald, 
according  to  Gregory  of  Tours  (whose  account  is  however 
to  be  received  with  great  distrust),  the  remaining  two  bro- 
thers divided  the  kingdom  between  them,  and  fixed  their 
residence,  Gundobald  at  Lyons  and  Godegisilus  at  Geneva. 

The  character  of  Gundobald  has  been  very  unfavourably 
represented  by  Grregory  of  Tours ;  but  perhaps  Gregory's 
partiality  to  the  Franks  or  his  desire  to  win  the  favour  of 
the  Prankish  kings  influenced  his  judgment.  Gundobald 
was  in  favour  with  the  Romans.  The  emperor  Olybrius 
bestowed  upon  him,  a.d.  472,  the  title  of  patrician ;  and  the 
usurper  Glycerins  rested  on  his  support.  His  eloquence, 
nis  penetration,  his  Quickness  of  invention,  are  celebrated  by 
his  panegyrists ;  ana  his  tolerant  spirit  will  be  regarded  in 
the  present  day  as  a  subject  of  just  applause.  He  was  an 
Arian,  perhaps  the  first  Arian  prince  of  his  race,  but  he  did 
i*ot  persecute  the  Catholics.  Their  bishops  assembled  with- 
out interruption,  and  their  churches  preserved  their  endow- 
ments. The  king  attended  the  discussions  held  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  two  parties  on  their  points  of  difference,  and 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Avitus,  the  Catholic  bishop 
of  Vienne.  He  improved  the  laws  of  bis  kingdom,  and  even 
Gregory  admits  that  his  alterations  were  made  with  the 
view  of  rendering  the  condition  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
country  more  tolerable,  and  of  softening  the  barbarism  of 
his  Burgundians. 

In  the  year  500  Gundobald  was  attacked  by  Clovis  king 
of  the  Franks,  whose  ambition  and  military  talents  were 
raising  the  Franks  to  the  supremacy  of  Gaul.  Gundobald 
applied  to  his  brother  for  aid  against  an  enemy  whom  both 
had  cause  to  fear.  Godegisilus  consequently  joined  him ; 
but  this  treacherous  brother  was  in  secret  alliance  with  the 
Franks,  and  in  the  battle  which  was  fought  near  Dijon,  he 
went  over  to  them.  Gundobald  was  in  consequence  de- 
feated and  fled  to  Avignon,  where  he  fortified  himself. 
Clovis  pursued  him  to  this  city,  and  besieged  him  there  ; 
but  meeting  with  a  stouter  resistance  than  he  expected,  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  Gundobald,  on  condition  of  a  tribute, 
which  the  latter  afterwards  refused  to  pay. 

In  this  treaty  Clovis  neglected  to  secure  the  interests  of 
Godegisilus,  who  had  by  this  time  overrun  his  brother's  do- 
minions and  entered  Vienne  in  triumph.  Here  Gundobald 
came  upon  him  by  surprise,  besieged  the  city,  and  having 
taken  it,  caused  Godegisilus,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
church  of  the  Arians,  to  be  put  to  death.  From  this  time 
Gundobald  reigned  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Bur- 


I  gundians.    In  the  latter  oart  of  his  leign  he  gave  the  Ca 

tholics  reason  to  believe  tnat  he  had  embraced  their  views ; 
but  it  is  very  questionable  if  ever  he  renounced  Arianism ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  designed  anything  more  than  to 
cajole  the  Catholic  prelates,  and  to  avert  by  their  mediation 
the  hostility  of  Clovis,  who  was  a  Catholic.  Gundobald 
died  A.D.  516* 

Sigismund,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gundobald,  had  be- 
come a  Catholic  during  his  father's  reign.    Soon  after  his 
accession  a  council  of  bishops  was  held ;   and  from  the 
prelates  who  attended  it,  the  extent  of  the  Burgundian  king- 
dom is  inferred.    Sigismund  published,  about  a.d.  517,  a 
collection  of  the  Burgundian  laws,  which  is  still  extant. 
These  laws  contain  for  the  most  part  the  original  customs 
of  tlie  Germans,  such  as  are  found  in  the  records  of  other 
German  nations.    Sigismund  was  twice  married,  and  had 
children  by  each  wife :  by  bis  first  wife,  who  was  daughter 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  he  had  a  son, 
Sigeric,  and  a  daughter  who  was  married  to  Theuderic,  or 
Thierri,  the  Frankish  king  of  Austrasia  and  son  of  Clovis. 
This  son,  upon  an  unjust  suspicion  instilled  into  hiiii  by 
the  children  of  his  second  wife,  he  put  to  death  a.d.  522. 
This  act  was  the  ruin  of  Sigismund.    He  lost  his  peace 
of  mind,  which  he  tried  in  vam  to  recover  by  a  temporary 
retirement  to  the  monastery  of  St  Maurice  on  the  Rhone 
(which  he  had  founded  or  re-established),  and  by  other 
observances  which    the  religion    of   the    times    dictated. 
Theodoric,   king  of  the    Ostrogoths,  his    surest    support 
against  the  power  and  ambition  of  the  Franks,  was  en- 
raged at  the  murder  of  his  grandson ;   the  affections  of 
Sigismund's  own  subjects  were  alienated ;  and  the  calami- 
ties which  overtook  him  were  regarded  as  judgments  of 
heaven.     In  523  Chlodomir,  Clotaire,  and  Childebert,  three 
of  the  sons  of  Clovis  now  dead,  instigated  by  their  mother 
Clotilda,  attacked  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  to  which  they 
pretended  to  derive  a  claim  by  their  mother.     Sigismund 
was  defeated  and  delivered  up  by  his  own  subjects  mto  the 
hands  of  Chlodomir,  by  whom  he  was  carried  to  Orleans. 
Godomar,  his  brother,  assumed  the  management  of  affairs, 
and  recovered  those  cities  which  the  Franks  had  taken. 
Chlodomu:  upon  this  ordered  Sigismund,  with  his  wife  and 
some  other  persons,  to  be  put  to  death.  Godomar  succeeded 
to  the  crown. 

Chlodomir,  having  perpetrated  this  cruel  deed,  set  ont 
against  the  Burgundians,  assisted  by  some  troops  sent  to 
him  by  his  brother  Thierri,  king  of  Austrasia,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Sigismund,  as  already  noticed ;  but 
he  fell  in  battle  near  Vienne  a.d.  524.  This  event  retarded 
for  a  time  tlie  ruin  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  which  stood 
for  about  ten  years  longer.  In  534  Childebert  and  Clotaire, 
sons  of  Clovis,  and  Theodebert,  son  and  successor  of  Thierri 
king  of  Austrasia,  made  an  entire  conquest  of  it.  Go- 
domar was  taken  prisoner,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
captivity ;  and  from  this  time  the  Burgundians  disappear 
from  history  as  an  independent  nation.  They  have  indeed 
transmitted  tlieir  name  to  later  times,  for  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Frankish  monarchy  was  called  fi*om  them  Burgundy 
or  Bourgogne,  and  the  appellation  has  been  inherited  by 
one  of  the  finest  provinces  of  modem  France.    [BouR- 

OOONB.] 

The  Burgundians,  like  the  other  Germans,  enjoyed  a 
considerable  share  of  political  freedom.  Their  laws  were 
enacted  by  the  advice  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  when  those 
laws  were  promulgated  by  Sigismund,  they  retained  their 
Grermanic  features :  murder  was  however  punished  by  death. 
They  borrowed  some  things  from  the  Roman  laws,  and  the 
provincials  who  had  been  accustomed  to  those  laws  were 
allowed,  at  least  in  many  instances,  to  retain  them.  When 
a  Roman  and  a  Burgundian  happened  to  be  at  variance,  a 
judge  was  appointed  from  each  nation.  The  Burgundians 
are  in  their  own  laws  distinguished  by  the  designation 
Barbari, 

The  Burgundians  retained  their  constitution  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks  ^  but  they  were  obliged  to  pay  tri- 
bute, and  to  serve  them  in  their  wars ;  and  in  the  Frankish 
laws  their  subjection  was  made  apparent  by  the  inferior 
valuation  of  their  lives.  The  death  of  a  Burgundian  might 
be  atoned  for  by  a  payment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  solidi,  or 
snillings :  that  of  a  Frank  for  not  less  than  two  hundred. 
(Mascou's  History  of  the  Antient  Germans^  translated  by 
Lcdiard.) 

BURGUNDY.    [Bourooqnk.] 

BURIAL.    [Intrrmknt.1 

BURIATKS,  THE,  constitute  one  of  the  three  great 
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divisions  of  nations  into  whioh  tho  Mongols  aro  dlTided ; 
the  two  others  are  the  Mongols  themselves  and  the  EuUth, 
or  Cal mucks.  The  Buriates  iahahit  the  mountainous  coun« 
try  inclusing  the  Lake  of  Baikal  on  the  W.  and  S.,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bargoosin  on  the  B.  side  of  the  lake  to 
the  sources  of  the  Lena  on  the  W, ;  so  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  its  shores  are  in  their  possession.  They  are  also 
found  to  a  eonsiderahle  distance,  perhaps  upwards  of  100 
miles,  from  its  shores. 

In  the  form  of  their  body  they  do  not  differ  from  the 
Mon^^ols,  and  there  is  such  a  resemblance  between  the 
language  spoken  by  these  two  nations  that  they  are  soon 
enabletl  to  understand  one  another;  yet  the  language  of 
the  Buriates  is  said  to  be  much  harsher  in  its  pronunciation. 

Tliose  tribes  of  the  Buriates  which  live  on  the  N.W. 
shores  of  the  Baikal  lake  are  pagans,  like  the  other  nations 
of  Siberia,  and  have  adopted  that  kind  of  paganism  which 
is  called  Shamanism.  But  the  tribes  which  occupy  the 
country  to  the  S.E.  of  the  lake  have  embraced  the  Bud- 
dhism of  the  Lamas.  These  Buriates  are  said  to  possess  a 
literature  which  probably  consists  of  theological  and  meta- 
physical writings. 

A  small  number  of  the  Buriates  cultivate  the  ground, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  live  on  the  produce  of  their 
herds.  They  have  numerous  bodies  of  horses,  blark  cattle, 
and  sheep  ;  also  a  small  number  of  camels,  which  in  winter 
time  are  sewed  up  in  blankets  to  defend  them  from  the 
effects  of  the  intense  frost.  Their  chief  wealth  consists  of 
horses,  of  which  they  eat  the  liesh  and  drink  the  milk. 

The  Buriates  have  made  considerable  progress  in  some 
of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  especially  in  working  iron  and 
in  tanning.  They  are  well  acquaintea  with  the  art  of  plating 
iron  with  silver,  and  they  have  a  very  simple  method  of  doing 
it,  which  is  described  in  the  travels  of  Georgi.  The  art  of 
tanning  is  only  practised  by  the  women,  who  evince  in  this 
branch  of  industry  great  ingenuity  and  much  taste.  The 
women  also  make  all  the  woollen  stuffs  which  are  in  use 
among  them  for  dresses,  blankets,  covers  for  their  dwell- 
ings, Sec. 

As  they  are  obliged  frequently  to  change  their  places  of 
abode  to  procure  pasture  for  their  herds,  they  have  different 
dwellings  for  summer  and  winter ;  but  it  seems  that  both 
kinds  ate  convenient,  and  well  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
their  circumstances. 

Many  of  the  Buriates  are  rich.  On  the  N.W.  of  the 
Baikal  they  seldom  possess  above  100  heads  of  animals  of 
all  kinds,  and  very  rarely  500  or  1 000  ;  but  those  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  lake  have  sometimes  many  thousands. 

According  to  the  most  recent  information  the  number  of 
all  the  Buriates  subject  to  Russia  who  are  able  to  bear  arms 
amounts  to  73,000,  which  would  give  a  population  of  be- 
tween 200,000  and  300.000  souls.  Between  Selensk  and 
Nert>hinsk  is  the  residence  of  the  richest  of  their  princes 
(called  tdishas),  who,  acconling  to  Cochrane,  has  about 
23.000  subjects.     (Georgi,  Pallas,  Cochrane.) 

BURIGNY,  JEAN  LE'VESQUE  DE,  was  born  at 
Rheims  in  1692.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1713,  and  tliere 
applied  himself  strenuously  to  philological  and  historical 
studies.  After  several  vears  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
engaged  with  De  St.  Hyacinthe  in  the  compilation  of  a 
literary  journal  called  *  UEurope  savante,*  which  began  to 
anpear  at  La  Hague,  in  January,  171S,  and  was  continued 
till  1720.  It  is  one  of  the  best  journals  of  that  period,  and 
contains  many  interesting  articles  on  the  literature  and 
political  history  of  the  times.  The  collection  of  '  L*Europe 
savante*  forms  12  vols.  1 2mo.  About  one-half  of  the  papers 
were  written  by  Burigny.  He  published  also  •Trait6  de 
Vautorit^  du  Pape,  dans  lequel  ses  droits  sont  6tablis,  et 
reduits  i  leurs  justes  homes,*  4  vols.  12mo.,  1720,  a  work  of 
close  reasoning,  on  a  subject  which  is  very  intricate  and  has 
caused  much  controversy  among  Catholics.  The  author 
professes  the  principles  of  the  Grail  ican  church,  and  carries 
them  to  a  verv  great  length.  The  questions  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  pope  to  the  councils, — of  the  fallibility  of 
the  pope  and  of  the  Roman  church  itself,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent right  of  the  Catholic  world,  in  such  a  contingency, 
to  choose  another  pastor, —  of  the  independence  of  the 
his^hops,  especially  in  matters  of  discipline,  &o.,  are  all  dis- 
cussed at  length.  The  *  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  Payenne,* 
1724.  was  afterwards  re-published  at  Paris  under  the'title  of 
'  Thi^olo^ie  Payenne ;  ou.  sentimens  des  philosophes  et  des 
pcuplcs  payens  les  plus  c61cbrcs,  sur  Dicu,  sur  Tdme,  et  sur 
Ics  devoirs  de  1  homme,*  2  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1754.  This 
•econd  edition  is  much  superior  to  the  first,  and  is  con- 


sidered by  lOTBe  as  Burigny*8  best  work.    Bracker  wrote 

some  critical  observations  on  the  first  edition,  in  his  *  Otiura 
Vindelicum/  Augsburg,  1731.  Burigny  having  returned 
to  Paris,  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  des  B«;I1^< 
Lettres.  His  other  works  are, '  Histoire  G^n6rale  de  Sicile/ 
2  vols.  4to.,  1 745,  a  work  of  great  research,  and  one  of  the 
best  on  the  subject. — '  Trait6  de  Porphyre  touchant  I'absti- 
nence  des  viandes,'  translated  ttom  the  Greek  of  Porpb«- 
rius,  with  the  Life  of  Plotinus,  12mo.,  1747. — ^Histoire 
des  Revolutions  de  I'Empire  de  Constantinople  depui»  h 
fondation  de  cetto  Ville  jusqu'&  Tan  1453,'  3  vols,  irvu^ 
1750.  The  last  book  contains  a  retrospect  of  the  vani>ui 
controversies,  ruptures,  and  attempts  at  a  reconciltati  k: 
between  the  Greek  chureh  and  that  of  Rome. — *  La  \*te 
de  Grotius,  avec  THistoire  de  ses  ouvrages  et  des  nepv- 
tiations  auxquelles  il  fut  employ^,*  2  vols.  12mo.,  1 752. — *  Li 
Vie  d'Erasme  de  Rotterdam,'  2  vols.  ]2mo..  1 757,  with  mnn? 
interesting  particulars  concerning  the  age  of  Erasmus.  Tbi* 
work  was  translated  into  German  by  Reiche,  with  ad<litiont. 
2  vols.  8vo,  Halle,  1 782. — *  Vie  de  Bossuet,*  12mo.,  1761.— 
*  Vie  du  Cardinal  du  Perron,*  1768.  These  two  last  bio- 
graphies are  considered  much  inferior  to  the  two  yre- 
ceding. — '  Lettre  sur  les  D6m8l^  de  Voltaire  avec  M.  d« 
St.  Hyacinthe,*  8vo.,  London,  1 780.  Burigny  wrote  abo  a 
number  of  dissertations,  which  are  inserted  in  the  *  Recucil 
des  M£moires  de  T Academic  des  Belles  Lettres/  Hi» 
learning  was  very  extensive,  and  his  memory  excellent,  but 
his  style  is  cold  and  rather  diffuse.  Burigny  was  Rmial>l'; 
and  unpretending ;  he  lived  entirely  for  study,  and  he  wa» 
much  surprised  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  learned  that  Lo  :s 
XVI.  had  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  2000  francs.  H; 
died  at  Paris,  in  October,  1785,  ninety^four  years  of  ai:^ 
having  preserved  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last  Durje: 
wrote  his  eulogy  for  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  mem ;  %  r 

BURIN.    [Graver.] 

BURKE,  EDMUND,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  K? 
January,  1730,  O.  S.  His  father,  Richard  Burkc«  tr 
Bourke,  a  Protestant,  and  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  lau'lt  i 
property  in  the  co.  of  Cork,  was  an  attorney  in  large  pn-.'  - 
tice.  His  mother  was  a  Miss  Nagle,  a  Catholic  lady.  S!.' 
was,  it  seems,  great  niece  of  Miss  Ellen  Nagle,  who  niarr:  i 
Sylvaims  Spenser,  the  eldest  son  of  the  poet.  Edmuni, 
whose  Christian  name  may  possibly  have  descended  to  him 
from  the  author  of  the  *  Fairy  Queen,*  was  the  second  : 
three  sons,  who,  with  a  daughter,  were  all  that  grew  up  m. 
a  familv  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  children. 

Mr.  trior,  in  his  •  Life  of  Burke'  (2d  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  7).  -u 
refuting  the  common  calumny  that  Burke  entered  politiril 
life  almost  a  penniless  adventurer,  has  stated  that  U 
'  received  from  nis  familv  at  various  times  a  sum  little  sh  r. 
of  20,000/.,'  a  fact  of  wnich  he  was  assured  from  unquo- 
tionable  authority,  and  which  was  frequently  mentioned  bi 
the  late  Dr.  Lawrence  to  Burke's  friends.  But  the  propv-r 
authority  for  this  fact  is  a  document  which  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  all  his  biographers.  We  refer  to  the 
preface  or  introduction,  extending  to  nearly  seventy  pa::^. 
prefixed  by  his  executors  to  the  celebrated  •  Obaervatum* 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority  in  the  Session  of  179^ 
when  thct  pamphlet  was  first  published  in  an  authect.. 
form  immediately^  after  his  death.  This  interesting  sta:<-- 
ment,  which  reviews  the  whole  of  Burke's  history,  and  t- 
full  of  curious  and  valuable  matter,  is  not  found  in  any  <( 
the  collected  editions  of  his  works,  having  probably  bec' 
withdrawn  in  order  that  it  might  be  incorporated  in  tJw 
life  of  him  long  promised  by  his  principal  executor,  D- 
King,  the  late  bishop  of  Rochester,  which  however  h-.* 
never  appeared.  The  passage  relating  to  the  matter  now 
before  us  is  as  follows: — *  He  was  daily  viUfied  as  u. 
obscure  and  needy  adventurer,  yet  he  did  not  tell,  what  hv 
had  in  his  hands  the  means  of  substantiating,  that  he  «;^a 
sprung  from  a  family  antiently  ennobled  in  several  of  u* 
branches,  and  possessing  an  ample  estate,  which  his  irrani* 
father  had  actually  enjoyed ;  nor  that  he  had  himself  su.nk 
a  handsome  competency  in  his  adherence  to  his  part*. 
Once,  and  but  once,  in  debate,  he  was  provoked  to  decl  i.-v 

his  private  ciroumstances He  said,  that  by 

the  death  of  a  brother  whom  he  loved  and  lamented  he 
had  succeeded  to  upwards  of  20,000/.;  part  of  which  U 
had  spent,  and  the  rest  then  remained  to  be  spent  in  tf 
independent  support  of  his  principles.'  It  may  be  obs^TVt  i 
that  what  is  here  affirmed  about  his  grandfather  hai  .: 
actually  enjoyed  the  ancestral  estate  is  contrary  t>  ih 
common  statement.  Mr.  Prior's  account  is,  that  the  e^t* . 
>  in  question,  which  was  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  had  been 
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brfeited  *  some  time  in  tbe  troubled  period  between  1641 
md  1653/  and  tbat  Bdmand*s  ^reat- grandfather  was  tbe 
Irst  of  the  family  who  removed  to  the  county  of  Cork, 
^hcre  he  had  another  property,  which  he  left  to  bis  de- 
scendants. This  last  estate  was  of  comparatively  small  value. 

Young  Burke,  whose  health  in  his  childhood  was  very 
lelicate,  being  sent  to  live  with  his  grandfather  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  was  first  put  to  school  at  the  village  of 
Castletown  Roche,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  remained 
ibout  five  years.  On  his  return  to  Dublin  he  was  sent  to  a 
(chool  in  that  city;  but  he  was  removed  in  May,  1741, 
ilong  with  his  two  brothers,  to  the  classical  academy  at  Bal- 
itore  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  which  had  been  established 
lome  years  before  by  John  Barcroft  and  Amos  Strettel,  two 
nembers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  has  ever  since  sub- 
iisted  under  the  direction  of  persons  of  that  communion. 
iVhen  Burke  was  sent  there,  the  institution  enjoyed  a  very 
ligh  reputation  under  the  management  of  Abraham 
Suackleton,  a  Quaker  of  superior  talents  and  learning,  who 
lad  been  brought  over  from  Yorkshire  to  conduct  it  about 
iftecn  years  before.  Here  Burke  remained  for  about  three 
'ears,  during  which  time  he  always  considered  that  he  had 
icquired  the  most  valuable  of  his  mental  habits.  With 
Hichard  Shackleton,  the  only  son  of  his  master,  and  after- 
vards  his  successor  in  the  school,  he  preser^*ed  an  intimate 
riendship  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

On  leaving  Ballitore  Burke  proceeded  in  April,  1744,  to 
Hrinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
greatly  distinguished  himself;  but  on  the  26th  of  May, 
746,  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  the  house.  He  com- 
Dcnced  A.B.  the  23rd  of  February,  1748,  and  proceeded 
V.M.  in  1751.  Meantime,  having  been  intended  fur  the 
Snglish  bar,  he  had  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  the 
t3rd  of  April,  1747;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1750  he  left 
Dublin  for  London. 

Of  his  legal  studies  nothing  is  known  with  certainty; 
>ut  it  is  probable  that  the  attractions  of  literature  and 
politics  soon  withdrew  him  from  all  thoughts  of  the  law  as 
I  profession.  It  is  believed  that  he  became  a  writer  in  the 
newspapers  and  periodical  publications  almost  immediately 
»n  his  arrival  in  London.     About  1752  or  1753  he  is  said 

0  have  oSered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  professorship 
»f  logic  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  to  have  been  un- 
uccessful ;  but  the  whole  of  this  story  is  considered  very 
loubtful,  and  the  records  of  the  university  do  not  afford 
he  means  of  settling  the  question,  as  it  is  not  the  practice 
a  elections  to  register  any  names  but  those  of  the  success- 
ul  candidates.*  About  the  year  1755  he  had  formed 
he  design  of  going  to  America,  where  some  place  under 
government  had  been  offered  him  in  one  of  the  provinces, 
rhis  project  however,  which  he  seems  to  have  entertained 
or  upwards  of  two  years,  he  finally  gave  up  in  conseouence 
if  the  opposition  of  his  father,  wliom  he  had  already  dis- 
deased  by  his  abandonment  of  the  bar. 

His  first  separate  literary  work,  so  far  as  is  known,  ap- 
peared in  1756,  in  the  form  of  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  106 
>ages,  entitled  •  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  or  a  view 
»f  tbe  miseries  and  evils  arising  to  mankind  from  every 
ipecics  of  artificial  society,  tn  a  letter  to  Lord  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  by 

1  late  noble  writer.'  This  is — especially  for  a  young  man 
>f  twenty-six — in  all  respects  a  very  remarkable  produc- 
;ion.  In  the  first  place,  the  imitation  of  the  stvlc  and 
manner  of  Lord  BoUngbroke,  bv  whom  the  'Vimlication' 
effects  to  be  written,  is  so  skilfully  managed  that  when  it 
Brst  appeared,  without  the  preface  explaining  the  design 
nrhich  now  introduces  it,  even  some  persons  eminent  in  the 
literary  world — Lord  Chesterfield  and  Bishop  Warburton 
among  others — are  said  to  have  taken  it  for  a  genuine  pro- 
rluction.  But,  without  reference  to  its  merit  as  an  imita- 
tion, the  style  is  throughout  singularly  flowing  and  bril- 
liant :  and  indeed  it  would,  we  apprehend,  be  difficult  to 
mention  any  piece  among  I^rd  Bolingbroke's  compositions 
in  which  the  same  spirit  and  eloquence  are  so  long  sustained. 
The  performance  however  is  chiefly  deserving  of  attention 
as  indicating  the  peculiar  direction  that  the  mind  of  the 
author  had  alraady  taken  in  speculating  upon  the  subiects 
which  he  handles,  and  as  proving  how  early  there  had  been 
fonned  in  it  at  least  the  germs  of  that  philosophy  of  morals 
and  of  society  which  may  be  traced  in  all  his  writings  and 
his  subsequent  public  conduct.  The  following  passage, 
containing  the  key  to  the  purpose  of  the  pamphlet,  will  be 
at  once  recognised  bv  all  who  are  familiar  with  his  writings 

•  Comnmnination  from  Glaag ow. 


on  the  French  Revolution,  as  identical  in  spirit  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  those  his  latest  productions ;  and  his  various 
speeches  on  the  American  war  are  all  marked  and  pervaded 
by  the  same  cast  of  thought,  which  may  be  defined  gene- 
rally as  a  deep  sense  of  the  incompetency  of  the  human 
mind  when  giving  itself  up  to  speculative  ingenuity,  and  re- 
jecting all  light  and  guidance  firom  the  experience  of  past 
ages,  and  all  regard  for  things  actually  established,  to  cope 
with  the  comnlex  problem  of  re-arranging  society ;  and, 
derived  from  these  feelings,  a  vehement  aversion  to  the  in- 
troduction into  the  practice  of  statesmanship  of  any  thing 
appertaining  to  what  may  be  called  the  metaphysics  of 
social  philosophy : — *  The  editor  is  satisfied  that  a  mind 
which  has  no  restraint  from  a  sense  of  its  own  weakness,  of 
its  subordinate  rank  in  the  creation,  and  of  thos^xtreme 
danger  of  letting  the  imagination  loose  upon  some  subjects, 
may  very  plausibly  attack  everything  the  moat  excellent 
and  venerable  ;  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  criticise  the 
creation  itself ;  and  that  if  we  were  to  examine  the  divine 
fabrics  by  our  ideas  of  reason  and  fitness,  and  to  use  the 
same  method  of  attack  by  which  some  men  have  assaulted 
revealed  religion,  we  might,  with  as  good  colour,  and  with 
the  same  success,  make  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Grod  in 
his  creation  appear  to  many  no  better  than  foolishness.* 

A  few  months  after  this  pamphlet  he  published  his  '  Phi- 
losophical Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,*  which  however  he  is  said  to  have 
begun  when  he  was  only  nineteen.  The  leading  doctrine 
propounded  in  this  essay  is,  that  the  feeling  of  the  sublime 
means  the  delight  we  experience  whenever  we  have  an 
idea  of  pain  and  danger,  without  being  actually  in  such 
circumstances  ;  and  that  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  means 
the  delight  that  is  excited  in  us  by  all  such  qualities  in 
things  as  induce  in  us  a  sense  of  affection  and  tenderness 
or  some  other  passion  the  most  nearly  resembling  these, 
while  we  are  yet  altogether  unaffected  by  the  physical  pas- 
sion the  object  of  which  is  the  beauty  of  women.  These 
views  are  illustrated  by  many  ingenious  and  striking  obser- 
vations ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  work  on  the  whole  is  certainly 
rather  critical  than  metaphysical.  It  was  however  very 
well  received  by  the  public,  and  immediately  brought  the 
author  into  much  notice. 

This  year.  Burke,  having  gone  to  Bath  to  re-establisb 
his  health  after  an  attack  of  illness,  and  having  there  taken 
up  his  residence  with  his  countryman  and  distant  relation. 
Dr.  Christopher  Nugent,  a  physician,  formed  an  attachment 
to  that  gentleman's  daughter,  and  married  her.  Dr.  Nugent 
was  a  Catholic,  but  his  daughter  had  been  brought  up  a 
Presbyterian  by  her  mother,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  ri^id  one. 

In  April,  1757,  Dodsley,  who  had  been  the  publisher  of 
the  *  Inquiry  into  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,*  brought  out 
*  An  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,' 
in  2  vols.  8vo.,  a  performance  of  which,  although  it  has  not 
found  a  place  in  any  collected  edition  of  his  works,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Burke  was  the  author.  Indeed  his 
receipt  to  Dodsley  for  the  copy  money,  fifty  guineas,  was 
sold  a  few  months  ago  by  Evans  at  an  auction  of  auto- 
graphs. The  work,  although  somewhat  unequally  written, 
is  an  animated  and  interesting  sketch  of  American  history 
up  to  the  date  of  its  publication ;  the  general  views  are 
often  ingenious  and  comprehensive,  and  the  information  is 
the  result  of  very  considerable  reading.  The  fondness  for 
the  study  of  the  subject  of  commerce,  by  which  Burke  was 
aflerwards  so  much  distinguished,  is  strongly  displayed  in 
this  early  production.  *  My  principal  view.' he  says  in  his 
preface,  *in  treating  of  the  several  settlements,  was  to  draw 
everything  towards  their  trade,  which  is  the  point  that 
concerns  us  the  most  materially ;'  and  one  of  his  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  work  is,  that  whereas  at  the  time  when 
settlements  in  America  were  first  formed  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  *the  speculative  knowledge  of  trade  made 
no  part  of  the  study  of  the  elevated  or  thinking  part  of 
mankind,  now  it  may  be  justly  reckoned  amongst  the 
liberal  sciences,  and  it  makes  one  of  the  most  considerable 
branches  of  political  knowledge.' 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Burke  had  already 
seriously  determined  to  devote  his  whole  strength  to  the 
attainment  of  political  distinction.  With  such  views  lie  set 
to  work  vigorously  to  store  his  mind  with  the  knowledge 
most  necessary  for  an  orator  and  statesman,  making  his 
labours  as  a  writer  for  the  press,  as  well  as  his  private  stu- 
dies, subservient  to  this  ambition.    He  had  been  for  some 
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tine  «Bmloyed  on  a  hktory  of  Eiiglaiiil«  and  thk  y<6ar  eiriit 
aheaU  oi  Um  work  were  piinted  by  Dodaley  in  quarto.  But 
although  as  much  mora  was  written  as  brini^  down  the 
narrative  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  John,  the  publication 
was  ibr  some  reason  or  other  given  up.  The  whole  has 
been  printed  from  the  author's  papers  since  his  death.  He 
soon  after  engaged  in  a  work  which  oeeupied  much  of  his 
attention  for  many  years,  and  which  indeed  he  is  understood 
to  have  in  some  degree  superintended  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  the  '  Annual  Register,'  the  first  volume  of  which,  for 
the  year  1758,  was  published  by  Dodsley  in  June  of  the 
following  year.  (Annual  Rboistbr.)  For  the  preparation 
of  this  work,  which  from  the  first  was  highly  successful, 
Burke  appears  to  have  been  paid  by  I>odsley  at  the  rate  of 
100/.  per  volume. 

He  had  now  become  very  generally  known  in  the  litmry 
cireles  of  London,  and  also  to  many  persons  of  political 
consequence.  Among  the  latter  was  the  popular  Irish 
nobleman,  the  late  Lord  Charlemont,  durinc^  a  long  life  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Whig  connexion 
in  Ireland.  His  lordship  introduced  Burke  in  1759  to  Mr. 
William  Gerard  Hamilton,  better  remembered  by  the  name 
of  8ingle- Speech  Hamilton.  When  Lord  Halifax,  who 
was  Hamilton's  patron,  went  over  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieu- 
tenant, in  1761,  Hamilton  accompanied  him  as  chief  secre- 
<ary,  and  the  latter  offered  the  place  of  his  private  secretary 
to  Burke.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Burke  now  returned 
to  his  native  country,  there  to  make  his  first  entrance  upon 
public  life. 

r  This  connexion  however  did  not  last  long.  Burke's 
Activity  and  the  usefulness  of  his  services  to  the  govern- 
menC  soon  acquired  for  him  much  consideration ;  and  in 
ApriL  1763,  a  pension  of  300/.  per  annum  on  the  Irish 
establishment  was  settled  on  him  :  but  having  been  instru- 
mental in  procuring  him  this  reward,  Hamilton,  whose 
nature  was  intensely  selfish,  appears  to  have  conceived  that 
ho  had  thereby  entitled  himself  to  Burke's  services  and 
servilitv  for  life,  as  much  as  if  he  had  paid  him  the  money 
out  of  nis  own  pocket.  On  discovering  this,  Burke  imme- 
diately threw  up  the  pension,  after  having  enjoyed  it  only 
a  year,  and  broke  with  his  patron  for  ever. 

When  the  Marouis  of  Rockingham  was  called  to  the 
head  of  affairs,  on  tne  breaking  up  of  the  administration  of 
Mr.  (jeorge  Grenville,  in  July,  1765,  Mr.  Burke  was,  on 
tlie  recommendation  of  several  common  friends,  and  espe- 
cially, it  is  said,  of  Mr.  Fitzhcrbcrt,  member  for  Derby, 
appointed  to  the  situation  of  nrivate  secretary  to  the  new 
premier.  He  has  himself,  in  nis  *  Appeal  from  the  New 
to  the  Old  Whigs' (written  in  July,  1791),  given  us  the 
date  of  his  appointment— the  17th  of  July,  which  was  just 
fl  week  after  the  nomination  of  the  Marquis  as  First  Lord 
4>f  the  Treasury.  'This  July/  he  says,  B^teaking  of  liim- 
aelf  in  the  third  person, '  it  will  be  twenty-six  years  since 
lie  became  connected  with  a  man  whose  memory  will  ever 
be  precious  to  Englishmen  of  all  parties,  as  long  as  the 
ideas  of  honour  and  virtue,  public  and  private,  are  undcr- 
atood  and  cherished  in  this  nation.  Tluit  memory  will  be 
kept  alive  will)  particular  veneration  by  all  rational  and 
honourable  Whigs.  Mr.  Burke  entered  into  a  connexion 
with  that  party,  through  that  man,  at  an  age  far  from 
raw  and  immature ;  at  those  years  when  men  are  all  they 
are  ever  likely  to  become ;  when  he  was  in  the  prime  an^ 
vigour  of  his  life;  when  the  powers  of  his  understanding, 
according  to  their  standard,  were  at  the  best ;  his  menicry 
exercise^  his  judgment  formed,  and  his  reading  much 
fresher  in  the  recollection,  and  much  readier  in  the  applica- 
tion, than  now  it  is.*  He  was  also,  as  soon  as  the  houses 
re- assembled,  brought  into  parliament  as  member  fur 
Wendover  in  Buckmghamsbire.  a  borough  belonging  to 
Lord  Verney.  In  the  preface  to  the  '  Obser\*ations  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Minority,*  already  refened  to,  it  is  said, 
'He  declined  taking  any  salary  for  bis  employment  under 
Lord  Uuc'.kingham,  as  secretary  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  at  his  own  cost  he  obtained  a  seat  in  par- 
liament/ 

Subordinate  as  was  his  nominal  post,  Burke  may  be  said 
to  have  become  immediately  the  animating  spirit  and  chief 
moving  po\ter  of  this  administration.  The  xcry  day  he 
took  hi»  »cat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  1 4th  of  January, 
ir()G,  ho  is  Mated  to  have  taken  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
aildress  of  thanks,  and  to  have  been  complimented  on  his 
aiipcarauce  in  very  Hat  taring  terms  by  Mr.  Put  No  account 
of  liiii  speech  however*  and  ind^  no  notice  of  its  delivery, 


18  gMD  ffl  the  oammon  report  of  the dabata;  and  tkia u 
the  more  iwnarkahle,  as  that  report  (which  waa  puhlUhei 
at  the  rime  by  itaelf  in  a  pamphlet,  pretended  to  have  been 
printed  at  Paris)  is  understood  to  have  been  in  part  pre- 
pmd  by  Loid  Chariemont.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Burke  immediately  became  one  of  the  most  active  ani 
efficient  oombatants  in  the  ministerial  phalanx.  Probabi> 
no  man  ever  entered  parliament  so  well  trained  and  accom- 
plished by  previous  acquirements  and  intellectual  disr.- 
pline.  But  the  natural  ascendency  of  the  man  shoiic<i 
itself  perhaps  still  more  remarkably  in  the  part  he  austatncO 
in  the  out-of-doors  consultations  and  movements  of  hs 
party.  The  great  anestkxi  which  the  Rockingham  adm  - 
nistration  was  brought  in  to  settle  was  that  of  the  American 
Stamp  Aot ;  and  the  prudent  and  conciliatory  measures  I  > 
which  the  rising  storm  in  the  colonies  was  at  this  time  ai- 
layed,  are  understood  not  only  to  have  been  originally  st  e- 
gested  and  planned  by  Burke,  but  to  have  been  mait.i) 
indebted  to  his  indefatigable  activity,  and  zealoua,  perse- 
vering, and  persuasive  advocacy,  for  their  final  ad<^tion  l>y 
the  various  sections  of  the  ministerial  body. 

When  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  colleagues  were  dis- 
missed on  the  30th  of  July,  1766,  Burke's  pen  waa  caliH 
into  requisition  to  prepare  such  a  manifesto  for  the  public  a.^ 
was  thought  to  be  called  for  in  the  ciroumstances.  Tl « 
task  he  executed  with  much  effect  in  a  brief  but  pithy  state- 
ment, under  the  title  of '  A  Short  Account  of  a  late  Shurt 
Administration/ 

*  Tliere  are  who  remember,*  he  informs  us  in  his  *  Appe%] ' 
already  quoted,  *  that  on  the  removal  of  the  Whigs,  in  tt^; 
year  1766,  he  was  asfbee  to  choose  another  connexion  a> 
any  man  in  the  kingdom.  To  put  himself  out  of  the  «r\ 
of  the  negotiations  which  were  then  carrying  on  very  eager-^ . 
and  through  many  channels,  with  the  eari  of  Chatham.  h« 
went  to  Ireland  very  soon  after  the  change  of  ministry,  zi\C 
did  not  return  until  the  meeting  of  parliament.  He  was  s: 
that  time  free  ftrom  anything  which  looked  like  an  engar  - 
ment  He  was  further  free  at  the  desire  of  his  frien<I- ; 
for,  the  very  day  of  his  return,  the  marquis  of  Rockinghini 
wished  him  to  accept  an  employment  under  the  new  systi-Li. 
He  believes  he  might  have  had  such  a  situation ;  butatraii' 
he  cheerfully  took  his  fate  with  his  party.*  It  is  undervtu  --: 
that  in  the  'crossly-indented  and  whimsically  dovetnt^ci 
piece  of  joinery*  which  Lord  Chatham  was  now  endeavour.!  j 
to  put  together,  it  was  intimated  to  Burke  that  he  nut*!  r 
have  the  place  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  Trade.  It  is  alsf)  : . 
that  before  the  prorogation  in  July,  1767,  an  offer  of  a  f«.  :* 
at  the  Treasury  Board  was  made  to  him  by  the  duKc  i 
Grafton,  who,  in  the  illness  and  disgust  of  Lord  Chalh  <r.\ 
had  now  become  the  head,  or  at  least  the  Qoddin^r  part.  • : 
the  crazy  administration.  But  the  temptation,  which  h.  I 
allured  several  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  former  a:^^  - 
ciates,  was  again  resisted.  Up  to  this  time  it  is  to  Kc  n- 
membcred  that  the  Rockingham  part^-,  although  tho}  I:  j ! 
refused  as  a  body  to  ally  themselves  with  the  ministxy,  h- 1 
not  gone  into  opposition.  They  took  the  latter  course  h^.n- 
ever  in  the  following  session,  which  opened  in  No^cmUr. 
1767.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  in  March,  1 768,  ti  biii 
Burke  was  again  returned  for  Wendover. 

The  following  year  appeared  his  first  political  pampM* ' 
under  the  title  of*  Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Na- 
tion,* being  a  reply  to  a  publication  entitled  *The  Proir.t 
State  of  tue  Nation,*  which  was  understood  to  have  Ui  j 
written  either  by  Mr.  George  Grenville,  or,  under  hi&  c}-, 
by  Mr.  Knox,  who  had  formcrlv  been  his  secretary.  Fr  m 
the  temporary  interest  of  mucii  of  the  matter  in  Buikc  > 
pamphlet,  it  is  now  probably  little  read;  although  it  s<t.; « 
to  have  continued  in  demand  for  a  good  many  years,  if  v  « 
may  judge  from  a  fifth  edition  of  it  published  by  Dodblc)  it. 
1782,  which  is  now  before  us.  But  it  is  a  remarkably  ac'o 
and  vigorous  performance,  although  presenting  com|urA- 
tively  little  of  that  splendour  of  imagination  which  di>tn- 
guishes  many  of  the  author*s  subsequent  writings.  Ht  rc» 
again  we  find  strongly  expressed  the  same  aversion  to  a.>- 
stract  politics  which  we  have  already  described  as  the  pr.  - 
vailing  spirit  both  of  his  earliest  and  latest  speculation^  en 
such  subjects.  Speaking  for  instance  of  the  state  of  tb; 
Americans  before  the  attempt  made  to  impose  iulcrr.a^ 
taxes  upon  them  by  the  British  parliament,  he  sajN  '  Ir. 
the  midst  of  that  happy  enjoyment,  they  never  thought  .* 
actually  settling  the  exact  limits  of  a  power  [that  of  t:  r 
mother  country  J  which  was  necessary  to  their  union,  their 
safety,  their  equality,  and  even  their  liberty.    Xliua  tho  twv 
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|)0eeimber«  he  deUv«fed  aaoUier  powerful  speech*  which  he 
soon  efter  MOt  (o  the  preee,  po  the  motion  fin:  the  House 
resolving  iteelf  into  t  committee  on  Mr*  Fox  s  India  Pill. 
Wbea  this  fiunoiis  moMure  detonnined  the  fate  of  tho  ad* 
ministation  about  a  iiartnigbt  afterwajrds,  Ifr.  Burke  was 
dismissed  firom  oflSce  with  the  rest  of  his  party.  }i^  never 
was  again  a  member  of  the  government. 

For  ionie  years  af^  this  the  afbirs  of  India  engaged 
his  whole  '  heart,  and  soul,  «nd  mind,  and  strength/  One 
of  the  noblest  of  his  published  speeches  is  that  which  he 
delivered  on  the  28th  of  February,  1785,  in  support  of  Mr. 
Fox's  motion  ibr  papers  relating  to  the  debts  of  the  nabob 
of  Aicot.  This  was  followed  by  what  have  been  justly 
called  his  '  Heroulean  labours'  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  On  Uie  4th  of  Apiil,  17b6,  he  pres^ted  to  the 
House  the  articles  of  charge  against  the  ex-governor- 
general  ;  they  fill  two  volumes  of  the  octavo  edition  of  his 
works.  On  the  1st  of  June  he  qpened  the  first  charge.  It 
was  not  till  February,  1788.  that  the  thai  began  in  West- 
minster-hall, when  the  impeachment  was  opened  bv  Mr. 
Burke,  in  a  speech  whioh  lasted  four  days,  and  was 
throughout  a  wonderful  disolay  of  impassioned  eloouence, 
and  of  all  the  resources  of  nis  rich  and  gifted  mind.  On 
the  21st  and  26th  of  April,  and  the  5th  and  7th  of  l(ay, 
1789,  be  opened  the  aixth  charge  in  another  speech,  or 
rather  series  of  orations.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1704,  he 
preiented  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  elaborate  report, 
filling  200  printed  octavo  paget,  on  the  whole  parliamentair 
law  of  impeachments,  in  the  name  of  a  committee  whicb 
had  been  appointed  to  inspect  the  lords*  journals  in  relation 
to  their  pr^Kseedings  on  tnis  trial.  Finally,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  in  the  same  year,  he  commenced  his  concluding  ad- 
dress on  the  impeachment,  whicb  continued  for  nine  days. 
All  these  speeches  have  been  published  since  his  death, 
from  notes  whioh  he  spent  the  leisure  of  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  preparing,  and  which  he  enjoined  his  executors 
to  give  to  the  world.  His  labours  in  what  he  was  accus- 
tomed tD  call  '  the  Indian  Field,'  were  to  the  cbae  of  his 
^xiatenM  regarded  1^  Burke  as  those  by  which  he  had  de* 
served  best  of  his  country.  Even  in  1796,  after  all  hif 
warfare  against  the  French  Revolution,  he  writes  (in  hip 
*  Lsttar  to  a  Noble  I^rd  on  the  Attacks  made  on  hia 
Pension*),  *I  did  not  come  into  parliament  to  con  my 
lesson.  I  had  earned  my  pension  before  I  set  my  foot  m 
St  Stephen's  chapeL  I  was  prepared  and  disciplined  tp 
this  pohtical  war&re.  The  first  session  I  sat  in  p^liament 
I  ibund  it  necessary  to  analyie  the  whole  commercial, 
financial,  ooaatitutional,  and  foreign  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  empire.  •  •  .  Then,  in  the  vigpiir  of 
my  manhood,  my  constitution  sunk  under  my  labour.  •  • 
.  •  But  in  truth  these  services  I  am  callea  to  account  for 
are  not  thoee  on  which  I  value  myself  the  mp»t  If  I  were 
to  call  for  a  reward  (which  I  have  never  done),  it  ahould  he 
for  those  in  which,  for  fourteen  veara  without  intermission, 
I  showed  the  most  industry  and  bad  the  least  succeas,  I 
mean  in  the  aflairaof  India:  they  are  thoee  on  which  I 
value  myself  the  most ;  moit  for  Uxe  importance,  most  i^r 
the  labour,  most  for  the  judgment,  most  for  constancy  ajajd 
peraeverance  in  the  pursuit.  Otheis  may  value  them  moAt 
for  the  inlm/tofi.    In  that  surely  they  are  not  mistaken.* 

But  while  he  wae  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions  in  thu 
department,  another  great  aubjeot  suddenly  called  him  off, 
which  was  destined  to  make  the  dosing  years  of  his  life  the 
most  memorable  and  interesting  portion  of  hie  political 
oouiae.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  how  early 
he  had  begun  to  keep  an  expecting  eye  upon  the  affairs  of 
France,  in  a  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  Paris  not  long 
before  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  'he  was  courted  and 
caressed,'  says  the  Prelace  to  the  .'/Obwrvaljons  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Minority,*  as  a  man  of  eminence  by  the 
literary  cabal  which  was  then  prepaang  the  way  for  the 
overthrow  of  altan  and  thrones.  Thsgr  daily  beset  him.  and 
e4>aimttnieated  to  him  enough  to.  let  a  mma  so  ob^rvant  as 
his  into  all  their  secrets.  From  that  time  he  always  dajted 
those  impressions,  which  made  him  foresee,  in  their  first 
rudiments,  the  hideous  consequences  of  tlte  doctrines  propa- 
gated, and  the  meaaures  oursued,  by  the  pretended  National 
Aaeembly  of  France.  Not  long  after  his  return  firom  Paris, 
he  took  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  testify  those 
impressions.  In  a  speech,  of  whioh  no  satisfactory  report 
wan  ever  given,  but  which  was  taken  in  shortrhand,  and  of  i 
which  acopy  maains  correoted  by  himself,  he  pointed  out  | 


tliA  MmsBicBfli'c£aAMins  to  tliA  Mniali&il  MalcBflv  flf  I 
ments.  •  •  •  >¥i|h  »  nM  (toa  long  befim  piMared, 
he  could  n^t  be  slow  in  forming  hia  i^Hionf  eJT  t)^  freoch 
{tevolution.  Never^li^  be  apugbt  inis^frntiinu  teo 
everY  quartCTf  as  if  the  su^act  had  Uan  vhq))r  w^W  W  bim. 
He  aesired  all  persons  of  his  acguaintanee  vho  wefe  going 
to  Paris  (and  curiosity  attracted  m^y)  IP  bpng  bim  what- 
ever tbeir  cpuld  collect  of  thegr^atoat  circjilatiao,  both  on 
the  one  side  ap4  t)ie  other,  j^fe  had  also  many  loorrespuo- 
dents,  not  only  4Btong  the  Engliah  and  Americana  residing 
there,  but  alao  among  the  natives,  tq  F^om,  aa  well  as  te 
other  foreigners,  be  haa  ali^ays  done  the  hqi|o|ira  of  this 
country,  9»  far  as  hi#  p^ejuis  would  |>ennit  hiip,  ifith  liberal 
hoapitality.  Among  pthersr  he  received  l^tt^jca,  endeavour- 
ing to  trick  out  the  events  of  the  Revo)utuNi  io  the  moe4 
randy  colouring,  firom  Mr.  Paine,  Kr.  Christie,  and  Baroo 
Cloots,  atterwards  better  known  ^  t^e  name  of  Anachaxsi». 
It  vaa  in  f newer  po  a  letter  of  this  kii>d  from  a  Fnncb  gen- 
tleman that  he  wrote  his  celebratea  Jt^ctionsJ' 

The  '  Befiections  on  the  Bevolution  in  France*  were  puV 
lisbed  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1790.  No  poUural 
work  prpbably  waa  ever  pead  with  such  avidity  on  itA  ap- 
nearance,  pr  produced  so  great  an  effect  on  ^he  public  mind. 
We  have  before  us  the  sixth  edition,  printed  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  It  ia  said  that  abpve  30,000  copies  were  aoid 
before  ^e  firat  demand  was  satisfied. 

It  is  stated  in  the  preface  tp  ^he '  0)>servations  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Minonty,*  that,  on  the  publication  of  the 
work, '  Mr.  ^urke  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  expli<  it 
testimonies  of  concurrence  and  i^pplause  from  the  principal 
members  of  the  p^y  with  whom  he  had  begun  his  political 
career.*  Tl^e  opinions  he  had  exprcMed,  however,  ^veotually 
led,  as  is  well  known,  to  a  complete  separation  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Fox,  the  then  acknowledgped  leader  of  the  \Va^> 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  fuUeat  and  meet  minute  ac- 
count of  the  whole  affair  ^at  has  been  published  is  that  gi  v  en 
in  the  Annual  ^LegiRter  for  179).  To  this  narrative,  none  of 
the  statements  contained  in  which  have  ever,  ^  far  a^  we 
are  aware,  been  contradicted*  may  be  added  the  Preface  to 
ih^  '  Observations  on  the  Conduct  pf  the  Minority,*  to  whuli 
wp  bave  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer.  The  final  conten- 
tion in  th^  ^^^  of  Commona  Ux)k  place  on  the  6th  ci 
Mi^,  1791.  '  TV  ^ne  altogether/  as  the  writer*  of  the 
*  PrefiMpe'  obserx'Ot  '  was  of  the  most  afOicting  kind.* 

In  the  following  Julj^  Bqrke  pijiblif^hed  9a  elaborate  d«* 
(snce  of  the  whple  cou^e  oi  hif  political  lifp,  under  the 
title  of  *  An  Appeal  from  ^hp  New  ^  the  Old  Whig».'  Io 
thia  spirited  vindicaUonr  h^  ^dresyps  himself  especially  to 
the  attacks  to  whicn  he  h^  heeii  pul^pcted  on  the  ground 
of  thp  alleged  incon^islency  pf  hi^  recent  doctrines  viiii 
those  h<e  had  formerly  mainfaine^-  '  This,*  he  observes.  *  *§ 
the  great  gist  of  the  charge  against  him.  ^t  is  9ot  so  much 
that  he  is  wropg  ip  his  bookt  Ctbat  however  iB  alleged  a!s.  %> 
as  thf t  he  has  therei^i  bplied  his  whole  life.  I  believe,  if 
be  could  ven|;juz:e  to  value  himself  uppp  aiiy  thim,  it  is  oa 
the  virtue  of  consistency  that  he  would  valtie  oimsdf  tin: 
most.   Strip  him  of  this,  and  you  )eave  him  naked  indeed. 

We  may  safely  yenturp  to  affirm  tha^  no  person  famU;ir 
with  the  Y^holp  spries  pf  Mr.  Burke*s  writings  can  demur  tt' 
the  jiuhstapUal  soundness  of  the  claijEO  wh£fi)l^  he  here  pu:* 
forth*    Tjbie  soundness  of  his  politic^  doctrines  themselro 
is  i^nother  question :  hi4> ' igbt  or  Y^rong,  t'here  are  certainh 
none  inculcated  in  hia  writing^  subsequent  to  the  Frpucb 
Rev(dut;on  which  can  fairly  W  said  to  be  contradictor)  ta 
those  which  he  had  ^aintainea  up  to  that  event.    His  pna> 
ciplfis  were  altogether  averse  to  ^  pu))aly  democratic  cuti»u- 
tution  of  govprnmpnt  &offi  the  first.     He  always  ind^^ 
denied  that  he  wae  a  man  of  ^ri^ocra^ic  incUnatioiis.  mean- 
ing by  th^t  one  who  favoured  the  aristocratic  more  than  lixe 
pc^ular  element  in  th?  constitution ;  h^t  he  no  more  for  all 
that  ^ver  professed  ai^  yhfiln  .wholly  to  ex/Lingukh  \he 
former  element  th^n  the  latter.    Thus  ip  hjs  speech  on  the 
repe^J  of  the  Manjiage  Act,  ifi  Jupe,  178li  he  said.  '  I  "Un 
accused,  I  am  told,  ahr(^  pf  being  a  man  of'  ari^^nUr 
principles.    If  by  aijistocracy  .they  jmean  the  peers,  X  h^^e 
no  vulgar  admiration,  nor  vulgar  antipathy  .towards  tbeis ; 
I  hold  their  order  in  cold  .and  decent  respect.    /  hold  them 
tobe  ^  ofi  absoluie  necessity  in  the  constitution ;  but  1 
think  they  are  only  good  when  kept  within  their  p.opsr 
bounds.*    And  the  work  in  which  he  mav  be  said  to  Iji^e 
first  made  the  profession  of  ^^^  ^tical  faith,  his  *  Thou^bo 
on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents,*  is  certainly  «np 
thing  jrather  .than  a  profession  of  democratic  opinions^  **  The 
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elMr  ol^eet  of  tli»  wMm^^  u  ia  oiMn-vM  in  thtf  pMtoo  to 
the  '  ObtferTktMmt  oa  tbo  Oonduet  of  the  Minori^/  'is  to 
reeoimBoiKi,  m  the  beit  pradiOftl  govornttent  flir  this 
country,  on  operi  ariatoeroey  of  rank,  property^  Tirtoe,  and 
talents^  actin|r  in  eonoert  togother*  on  a  known  and  atowei 
system  of  ofanions  agraeab&  to  the  etistiBg  ronatittttion  of 
the  kHigdom*  adqnirinf  by  their  piinclplea  and  conduct  the 
pablio  eonfidened  of  Ibo  |leoplo»  and,  m  all  thoao  titles, 
claimiftff  the  publto  conddenee  of  the  sovereii^  None  of' 
his  writings  on  the  Frarieh  RoTolalKm  were  ^^or  punnied 
with  a  more  riolent  cry  than  wHs  tfait  pantpUol,  by  the 
repablicans  of  the  day.* 

The  only  reopeet  iti  whibh  his  latest  writings  reaUy  dilfer 
from  those  of  earlier  date  is,  that  thoy  erihoo  a  more  ex^eited 
sense  of  the  dangers  of  popolar  delnsidn  and  passioi^  and 
urge  with  much  greater  odntestnosi  the  impoftanee  of  those 
restraining  institutions,  Whieb  Urn  author  eoneeives,  sad 
always  did  conceiTo,  to  be  neeeasary  fbr  the  stability  of  ge^- 
vemtnents  and  the  eonserration  of  soeiiitv*  Bat  thit  iitf 
nothing  moco  than  the  ehange  of  topie  that  is  natural  to  a 
new  oorasion.  It  is  sofBciently  aeooanted  fbr  and  justified 
by  what  he  says  himself  in  the  last  smtonce  of  the  *  Redee- 
kions/  where  he  describes  his  book  as  eontaining  the  opiniotis 
sf  *  one  who  wishes  to  prosenrS  consistonov  by  Torying  His 
means  to  seoore  the  onity  of  his  end ;  atid,  when  the  eqtti>* 
poise  of  the  tessel  in  whieh  he  saibi  may  be  endangered  bf 
3verloading  it  upon  one  sidoi  is  desirous  of  carrying  the  sttafi 
weight  of  hiB  reasons  to  that  tirhich  may  preserve  itse€(u)poise/ 

The  position  in  which  Mr.  Bnrke  was  now  plaeed  had 
leparatecl  hira  in  Ikct,  thoagh  not  yet  altogether  in  form, 
from  the  political  party  with  which  he  had  hitherto  acted, 
[t  is  known  however  that  long  after  this  time  he  still  eofi-> 
tinned  to  ur^e  a  union  between  the  ministers  and  the  oppo^ 
iition,  including  Mr.  Fox.  In  February,  1793,  the  Wtir 
sith  France,  which  he  had  for  some  years  predicted  ai 
neritable,  actually  broke  out.  About  the  same  time  th# 
Irst  aTowed  breach  took  place  in  the  Whig  Clob,  by  the 
ormal  secession  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  ilnd  oth^f 
members,  to  the  number  of  fort^*fi?e  in  all|  on  the  oceasioB 
)f  a  resolution  passed  by  the  tfn^ority  of  the  clob,  which  was 
construed  as  a  declaration  on  the  sidO  of  Mr«  Fos,  id  tho 
juirrel  between  Mr.  Burke  and  hitU. 

Mr.  Burke  meanwhile  continued  his  etertionS  both  wiffel 
lis  pen  and  in  parliament  with  as  ihueb  tigour  as  ever. 
The  *  Appeal*  had  been  folkiwed  in  Docetnber  of  the  sitme 
rear  by  a  paper  of  considerable  length,  entitled  *  Thoughts 
>n  French  Affairs,*  which  however  Was  not  published  till 
ifler  his  death.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  about  the  same 
ime  to  the  Empress  of  Rduia,  in  Soknowledgmont  of  a 
wmmunioation  through  the  Comtii  de  Woronsow  of  her 
Majesty's  thanks  for  his  book  oh  the  French  Revolution,  is 
>rintod  among  his  works.  But,  aeeordine  to  the  ^refkoe 
0  the  *  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Mitiority,*  it  wss 
lever  sent,  hating  been  suppressed  by  the  advice  of  roinis- 
ers,  to  whom  it  was  shown, '  ifi  consequence  of  some  doubts 
rbich  they  entertsitied'— '  Just  doubts,'  it  is  added,  *  as 
inbsoquent  events  have  shown.*  He  also  wrote,  among 
liber  shorter  pieces,  in  January,  1799,  the  first  Letter  to 
)ir  Hercules  Langrishe  on  the  Catholic  Disabilities;  in 
November  of  the  Same  year  a  paper  entitled  '  Hitlts  (br 
^Consideration  on  the  present  State  of  Affairs  ;*  in  the  be- 
S:tnnlng  of  1793  a  Letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Popery  Laws, 
iddressed  to  his  son,  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  who  had  lately 
ieen  appointed  agent  for  the  Irish  Catholics ;  in  October, 
[  793,  his  '  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies  with  respect 
fy  France ;'  and  soon  after,  a  Prefktory  Discourse  to  his 
•elation  Mr.  William  Burke*s  Translation  of  M.  Brissot's 
Address  to  his  Constituents. 

He  was  now  however  anxious  to  retire  fkom  publie  lifb ; 
tnd  an  arrangement  hsving  been  made  for  his  son  to  sue* 
seed  hint  ill  the  representation  of  Malton,  he  only  remained 
n  parliament  to  eOtichide  the  prosecntion  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
AiccOrdingly,  the  last  dav  on  which  he  appoaied  ill  Uie 
House  of  Commons  was  the  20th  of  JuM,  1794,  when  the 
thanks  of  the  house  were  voted  to  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment  for  their  faithful  discharge  of  the  trtist  reposed 
in  them.  Mr.  R.  Burke,  within  a  fbw  days  after  his  elec- 
tion for  Malton,  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of  Au^ 
gust,  at  the  age  of  thirtyniix.  From  this  severe  blow  liis 
&ther  never  recovered. 

The  division  in  the  Whig  party  had  been  in  the  mesn 
time  extending  itself;  and  Mr.  Burke's  friends,  the  Duke 
«f  Pbrtland  and  Bart  Fitswilliam,  who  had  not  thought 


proper  trt  take  part  id  dio  fint  seeesftion,  now  not  only  left 
their  old  associates,  but  formally  joined  the  ministry.  Im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  session  of  parliament  in 
July,  these  two  noblemen,  with  Lord  Speneer  and  Mr; 
Windham,  took  office  in  the  gchrernnent  These  artange" 
ments  are  understood  to  have  been  brought  about  prio* 
oipatty  through  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Burke.  In  October^ 
1 795,  he  received  a  pension  of  1200/.  per  annum  on  tho 
civil  list,  and  sooh  after  knother  of  25001.  on  thS  fonr-aiid-»- 
hM  per  cent.  f^nd«  These  grants  are  said  to  have  ongio- 
ated  in  the  express  wish  of  the  king. 

An  attack  made  upon  him  ia  the  House  of  Lords  on  tho 
ground  of  his  pension,  by  tho  Duke  of  Bedford  and  tho  Barl 
of  Lauderdale,  drew  from  him,  early  id  1 796,  his  eeldbrated 

*  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord*  (Earl  Fitzwilliam),  which  was 
psrbaps  more  generally  read  at  the  time,  and  has  continwod 
to  be  to  a  greater  extent  popularly  hnown  since,  tha^  any*- 
thing  elso  he  eter  wrote^  with  tho  ozoeptiOB  of  the  ^  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Fron^  Revolution.* 

His  publisher  on  this  ooeasion  was  I.  Owen,  of  Na  19g« 
Piecadilly,  who  appears  to  havf  beeh  recommended  to  him 
by  Mr.  Windham.  Altat  Mtmb  months,  applicatioil  berog 
made  to  OwOn  fo^  an  acfixrant  of  the  profits,  ho  asSOTled 
thot  he  had  reeeifved  the  MS<  as  a  pi*esont  from  tho  author} 
and  rather  than  go  to  law  with  him,  Mr.  Burke  chose  to 
allow  him  to  keep  what  ho  had  got  Before  this,  however, 
Owen  had  obtained  tho  MS.  of  another  Work  from  Burko^ 
entitled  *  Two  Letters  addressed  to  a  Member  of  tho  present 
Pkrfiament  on  the  Proposals  for  Peaeo  with  tho  Regwido 
Directory  of  France.*  This  MS.  he  now  refused  to  deliver 
up ;  and  had  tho  impudence  to  publish  it  in  defiance  of  tho 
author,  with  an  Advertisement  in  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct. Meanwhile  the  work  had  been  transferred  by  tho 
author  to  Messrs.  Rivhigton,  of  St  Paid's  Churdb-yard, 
and  was  brought  out  by  thorn  in  a  correct  fbnn.  In  tho 
oonclnding  paragraph  of  the  gennino  edition*  Burke  speaks 
of  the  two Xetters,  as  well  as  part  of  another  which  was  to  fol- 
low, as  having  been  written  long  before.  The  seeond  of  tlMMo 
two  Letters,  in  particular,  is  foiy  remarkable  fior  tho  ol^erva* 
tions  it  contains  on  the  manner  in  which  the  w«r  had  till  then 
bocd,  and  long  afterwards  continued  to  bo,  conducted ;  and 
fbr  the  confident  tone  in  which  it  is  announeed  that  no  sno^ 
cess  eouki  be  hoped  ibr  until  that  plan  shoold  be  changed. 
The  allies,  it  is  observed,  had  adopted  '  a  plan  of  war, 
agahist  the  success  of  which  there  was  some^ng  little  short 
of  mathematieal  demonstration.  They  refused  to  take  any 
step  Whieh  might  strike  at  tho  heart  of  affkirs.  They 
seetned  unwilling  to  wound  the  enemy  in  any  vital  hart. 

*  *  *  They  [ahrays  kept  on  the  eircumforence ;  and  the 
wider  and  remoter  the  circle  was,  the  more  eageily  they 
chose  it  as  their  sphere  of  action  in  this  centrifhgal  war.* 
A  third  of  the  '  Letters  on  a  Regicide  POaeo*  was  en  iU 
wsy  through  the  press  when  Mr.  Burke  died.  A  fbnrth, 
addressed  to  Lord  Fltswilliam^  which  had  been  writteii 
before  the  three  Others,  hot  never  finished,  wss  published 
after  his  death. 

Early  in  1797,  Owen,  the  publisher,  ahnonneed  *  A  Leffter 
fh)m  tlie  Right  Honourable  Bdmund  Burke  to  his  Grace  tho 
Duke  of  Portland,  on  the  Condoct  of  the  Minority  In  Pir-> 
liament;  cmitainitig  Fifty^fonr  Articles  of  Impeachment 
against  the  Right  Honourable  C.  J.  Fox  t  fbm  the  Original 
Copy  in  the  possession  of  the  Noble  Duke.*  Hie  publica- 
tion immediately  appeared,  professing  to  be  *  printed  fbr  tho 
Editor,*  and  sold  by  Owen.  There  is  no  introductory  no- 
tice, and  tho  whole  makes  a  pamphlet  of  94  pages.  This 
paper  had  in  fact  been  sent  to  the  press  by  Switl,  a  person 
whom  Burke  had  taken  into  his  service  from  motives  of 
charity,  and  had  confidentially  employed  to  transcribe  tbo 
only  fair  copy  he  ever  had  taken  of  it  It  had  been  pre- 
pared in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1793,  aQd  communlfated 
only  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  to  Earl  FittWilliam, 
befbre  they  had  seceded  fh)m  the  Whig  Club.  In  a  Letter^ 
dated  September  29th,  1793,  which  was  sent  along  with  it 
to  the  fbrmer,  the  writer  says, '  1  now  make  it  my  humble 
request  to  yonr  Grace  that  you  will  not  give  any  sort  of 
answer  to  the  paper  I  send,  or  to  this  letter,  except  barelf 
to  let  me  know  that  you  have  received  them.  I  eveti  wish 
that  at  present  you  may  not  read  the  paper  whieh  I  trans- 
mit ;  lock  it  up  in  the  drawer  of  your  library  table ;  and 
when  a  day  of  compulsory  refiectioa  comes,  then  be  pleased 
to  turn  to  it.'  Swift  however  had  surreptitiously  taken  a 
copy  for  his  own  nso.  As  soon  as  the  pubtieatlon  appeared 
a&  iimmctiotiiras  obtaified  to  stop  its  sale ;  bat  It  was  no^' 
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witliBtaiidinfr  reprinted  immedifttely  both  in  Scotland  a&d 
Ireknd,  and  about  3000  copies  of  it  are  auppoied  to  have 
thus  got  into  circulation.  Burke  waa  at  the  time  at  Bath, 
and  was  considered  to  be  on  his  death-bed.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  paper*  especially  under  such  a  title,  annqjred 
him  greatly.  '  I  never/  he  says,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  Lawrence  at  the  moment, '  communicated  that  paper 
to  any  out  of  the  very  small  circle  of  those  private  friends 
fium  whom  I  concealed  nothing.  But  I  beg  you  and  my 
friends  to  be  cautious  how  you  let  it  be  understood  that  I 
disclaim  anything  but  the  mere  act  and  intention  of  publi- 
eation.  I  no  not  retract  any  one  of  the  sentiments  contained 
in  that  memorial,  which  was,  and  is,  my  justification,  ad- 
dressed to  the  friends  for  whose  use  alone  I  intended  it 
Had  I  designed  it  for  the  public,  I  should  have  been  more 
exact  and  full.  It  was  written  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  in 
conseouence  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Whig  Club,  which 
were  airectly  pointed  against  myself  and  othera,  and  occa- 
sioned our  secession  from  that  club,  which»iB  the  last  act  of 
my  life  that  I  shall  under  any  circumstances  renent  Many 
temperaments  and  explanations  there  would  nave  been,  if 
ever  I  had  a  notion  that  it  should  meet  the  public  eye.* 

In  the  end  of  May  Mr.  Burke  cjuitted  Bath  for  his  house 
at  Beaoonsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  died  on  the 
9th  of  July.  A  correct  edition  of  the  paper  which  Owen 
had  printed  was  now  published  by  his  executors,  under  the 
title  of  *  Two  Letters  on  the  Conduct  of  Our  Domestic 
Parties  with  regard  to  French  Politics,  including  Observa- 
tions on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority  in  the  Session  of  1 793.* 
The  Letters  were  introduced  by  the  important  Preface  to 
which  we  have  so  frequently  referred.  The  *  Observations* 
are  what  had  previously  been  published  under  the  title  of 
the  '  Fifty-four  Articles  of  Impeachment,'  &c.  The  other 
paper  is  a  *  Letter  to  William  Elliott,  Esq.,  occasioned  by  an 
account  given  in  a  Newspaper  of  the  Speech  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  Debate 
concerning  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  179S.\  His  Grace,  who 
had  on  tho  occasion  referred  to  attacked  Mr.  Burke  on  the 
whole  course  of  his  recent  politics,  and  more  especially  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  drawing  oiT  Lord  Fitzwilliam  from 
the  old  Whig  connexion,  is  assaulted  in  turn  with  little 
mercy.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  Letter,  which  rises 
above  personalities,  is  in  a  very  high  strain  of  eloquence. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  oourse  of  this  rapid  sketch  all 
the  most  important  of  Mr.  Burke's  writings.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  works  in  4to.  was  begun  in  1 792,  and  three 
volumes  had  been  published  before  his  dea^i.  Since  then 
five  more  have  been  added,  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  principal  executor,  the  late  Dr.  Walter  Kin^t  bishop  of 
Rochester.  The  last  appeared  in  1827.  A  ninth  volume 
was  to  contain  the  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Dr.  King ;  but 
whether  or  not  the  Life  in  question  was  ever  written  we  are 
not  aware.  An  8vo.  volume  of  Letters  between  Burke  and 
bis  friend  and  executor  Dr.  Lawrence,  was  published  in 
1827.  Burke's  Speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
Westminster  Hall,  were  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.  in  1816. 
An  8vo.  volume  of  '  Memoirs'  of  Burke, '  containing  many 
curious  Anecdotes,  both  of  a  public  and  private  nature, 
together  with  copies  of  several  very  interesting  Letters  from 
that  Rifcht  Honourable  Gentleman,*  was  announced  by 
Owen  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  the  book  has  ever 
appeared.  There  is  a  life  of  Burke  by  Mr.  Macormick, 
which  we  have  not  seen,  but  which  we  suppose  to  be  the 
work  described  by  Mr.  Prior  as  '  a  quarto  volume  of  slander^ 
dictated  by  the  most  envenomed  party  spirit,  and  probably 
sieant  at  Uie  moment  to  answer  some  party  purpose.*  An- 
other, in  two  volumes  8vo.,  was  published  a  short  time  after 
Borke*s  death,  by  Dr.  Robert  Bisset,  the  author  of  a  His- 
toiv  of  the  Rei^n  of  George  HI.  By  far  the  most  accurate 
and  complete  Liie  of  Burke  however  is  that  by  James  Prior, 
Esq.*  the  second  edition  of  which,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  appeared 
in  1826.  There  is  also  a  very  well  drawn-up  Sketch  of 
Burke's  Life  prefixed  to  a  handsome  edition  of  his  M'orks, 
in  2  vols,  ciown  8vo.,  printed  in  1834,  by  the  Messrs.  Childs, 
of  Bungay. 

BURLAMAC'CHI,  FRANCESCO,  a  citizen  of  the 
Mpulilic  of  Lucca,  about  the  year  1546  attempted  a  re- 
Yoiution  in  Tuscany  against  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I., 
lor  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  republican  eovem- 
aenU  Like  ^veral  of  his  countrymen,  and  other  Italians 
of  Siena,  Ferrara,  and  other  towns,  Burlamacchi  was  secretly 
indioed  towards  the  Protestant  doctnnes,  which  appeared 


fovourable  to  polftieal  liberty,  as  their  antagonist,  tiie  Pa* 

Cd  power,  supported  the  abadntiam  of  Charlea  V.  Biir- 
maceht  held  eonespondenoe  with  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many, who  were  then  in  arms  against  the  emperor ;  and 
his  plan  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  general  insaRvction 
against  the  Papal  and  the  imperial  powers  throughout  Italv. 
With  this  view  he  had  secret  intelligence  with  the  diaaflerted 
at  Bologna,  Perugia,  and  other  towns  of  the  Papal  atate,  as 
well  as  with  the  Stroszi  and  other  Florentine  refugees. 
Being  elected  gonfaloniere,  or  chief  magistTate,  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Lucca,  he  had  at  his  disposal  nearly  2090  militta  cf 
the  mountaineen  of  the  Apennines,  the  captains  of  wbich 
were  devoted  to  him.  With  this  force  he  intended  to 
surprise  Pisa,  and  thus  give  the  signal  fbr  insarrection. 
The  plot  was  nearly  ripe,  when  the  indiscretion  of  one  of 
the  conspirators  revealed  the  whole  to  Cosmo.  The  nafftt- 
trates  of  Lucca,  being  informed  of  it,  arrested  Burlamancbt 
and  put  him  to  the  torture,  when  he  confessed  the  plot ;  but 
they  refused  to  deliver  him  up  to  Cosmo.  Ferrante  Gon- 
zaga,  the  imperial  lieutenant  at  Milan,  soon  after  demand- 
ing the  prisoner,  the  magistrates  were  obhged  to  send  hia 
to  Milan,  where  he  was  again  examined  under  the  torture, 
and  afterwards  executed  for  high  treason.  In  consequence 
of  this,  some  relatives  of  Bunamacchi  and  several  other 
families  of  Lucca  left  their  country,  and  settled  at  Genera, 
where  their  descendants  remain  to  this  day.  (Botta,  Storia 
(TltcUia,  continuata  da  quella  del  Ouicciardini.) 

BURLAMAQUI,  JACQUES  JEAN,  waa  bom  at 
Geneva  in  1694,  of  a  fimily,  originally  fh>m  Luoca,  named 
Burlamacchi,  the  termination  of  the'  name  having  berti 
altered  according  to  the  French  orthography.  Buriaxnaqui 
became  professor  of  law  in  the  academy  or  university  of 
Geneva ;  and  be  was  for  a  time  tutor  to  the  Prince  Frederirk 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  with  whom  he  resided  some  years  in  Ger- 
many. On  his  return  to  Geneva  he  was  made  Councillor 
of  State.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  work  entitled  *  Prin- 
cipes  du  Droit  Naturel  et  Politique,*  whidi  was  published 
after  his  death ;  it  obtained  considerable  reputation,  and  wns 
adapted  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  work  is  written  in  a  dear 
stvle,  and  is  well  arranged,  the  author  having  condensed 
what  was  most  essential  and  valuable  in  the  worka  of  his 
predecessors,  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  Barbeyrae.  Burls- 
maqui  died  at  Creneva  in  1 748. 

BURLEIGH,  LORD.    [Cscil.] 

BURLESQUE,  a  word  derived  from  the  lulian  adjec- 
tive '  burlesco,*  which  is  applied  to  qualify  words,  gestures, 
or  expressions  of  the  countenance  intended  to  excite  laugh- 
ter. The  Italian  verb  *  burlare'  means  to  mock  or  mimic, 
and  also  to  laugh  at  a  person  and  make  him  a  dupe.  In 
the  latinity  of  the  middle  ages  we  find  *  burlare*  used  as 
synonymous  with  Mudore.'  (Ducange.)  The  buriesque  style 
is  iq>plicable  both  to  conversation  and  pantomime,  and  to 
written  composition  and  the  art  of  drawing.  Facetious  anec- 
dotes and  repartees  exposing  some  blunder  or  turning  some- 
thing into  ridicule  are  styled  burlesque.  The  burlesque  stv  le 
however  is  most  common  in  poetry,  and  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
sort  of  ^ood-humoured  satire.  There  is  a  class  of  burlesque 
poems  in  everv  language,  such  as  Hudibras  and  Beppx 
m  English;  bqt  of  aU  modem  languages  the  Italian 
abounds  most  in  this  species  of  composition,  which  is 
called  '  poesia  burlesca,'  or  ^jaoe^ia  giocosa,*  and  abo 
poesia  bernesca.*  [Berni.]  This  species  of  poetry  is 
divided  into  several  branches,  pach  cultivated  by  numerous 
writers  both  in  the  Italian  and  in  the  dialects  of  Itily. 
(Aldeano,  Delia  Poena  Giocosa,)  The  burlesque  in  the 
art  of  drawing  is  shown  in  the  English  caricatures,  and 
in  the  sketches  of  low  life  and  merry-making  exhibited 
by  many  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters,  and  also  m 
the  representations  of  deformed  and  uncouth  figures,  such 
as  are  found  among  antient  and  modem  sculptures.  Mon- 
strosities however,  which  excite  a  sena^  of  horror  or  disgust, 
cannot  be  properly  called  burlesque  productions,  the  essen- 
tial quality  of  the  latter  being  to  e&cite  laughter.  For  the 
same  reason,  satires  of  the  invective  kind  reprobating  gross 
vice,  such  as  Juvenars,  are  quite  distinct  from  buHesqus 
compositions. 

B  U  RLETO'A  (from  Burlare,  Ital.,  to  joke,  to  banter,  to 
play)f  a  comic  operetta,  or  short  opera :  a  musical  fait«. 

BURLINGTON,  a  county  in  the  state  of  New  Jener, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  extends  from  the  Atlanur 
coast  on  the  S.E.  to  the  river  Delaware  and  Hunt  in  gd  r. 
county  on  the  N.W.  The  country  is  generally  level  anJ  i* 
well  watered ;  the  soil  is  not  fertile,  but  nearly  the  whok  is 
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under  oultivalioa.    The  population  in   1830  was  31,066 
souU. 

The  town  of  Biylington,  in  this  county,  which  is  not 
iiowever  the  county  town,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
[>elaware,  ahout  1 1  miles  helow  Trenton.  It  was  founded  in 
1688,  and  is  a  regularly  built  town  with  wide  streets.  Many 
>f  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  fishery,  the  produce 
>f  which  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  traffic  with  Phila- 
lelphia.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  railway,  61  miles  in 
ength,  commences  at  Camden  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  to 
Philadelphia,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  river  to 
Turlington:  it  thence  proceeds  to  Bordentown,  where  it 
eaves  the  river,  and  passing  through  HigHtstown  and 
$pottswood,  ends  at  South  Amboy,  at  the  mouUi  of  the 
iver  Hariton. 

(Thompson's  Akedo;  American  Almanac  and  Com- 
1  anion.) 

BURLINGTON,  the  county  town  of  Chittenden  county, 
>tate  of  Vermont,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  is  situ- 
ited  on  a  beautiful  harbour  on  lake  Champlaia,  near  the 
nouth  of  Onion  river.  It  stands  on  elevated  ground,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  the  surrounding 
^untry.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  nearly  all 
he  vessels  which  navigate  the  lake  belong  to  this  port. 

The  university  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  was  incor- 
M>rated  in  1791,  but  was  not  opened  to  students  until  1800. 
The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  stands  on  the  east  side  of 
be  town,  about  a  mile  from  lake  Champlain,  and  as  it  is 
145  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  commands  a  de- 
ightful  prospect  The  building  first  raised  was  destroyed 
»y  fire  in  1824,  and  has  been  replaced  by  three  distinct 
rectipns,  one  of  which  contains  the  chapel  and  other  public 
ooms,  and  the  other  two  are  appropriated  to  the  lodging 
ind  accommodation  of  the  students.  Tlie  university  pos- 
esses  considerable  endowments,  consisting  principally  in 
ands.  In  every  township  in  Vermont,  with  some  few  ex- 
eptions,  an  assignment  of  land  hsA  been  secured  to  the 
iniversity ;  only  a  part  of  this  land,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
1,500  dollars,  has  hitherto  (1834)  been  rendered  productive. 
There  is  a  good  medical  school  attached  to  the  university. 
The  number  of  students  in  1833  was  50,  and  of  alumni 
.bout  200.  The  annual  charge  to  the  general  students  fur 
uition  and  rent  of  apartments  is  25  dollars :  the  expense  to 
aedical  students  is  about  60  dollars. 

There  is  a  joint  stock  bank  at  Burlington,  with  a  capital 
if  150.000  dollars;  besides  which  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  has  an  office  there  for  discount  and  deposits. 

The  population  in  1830  was  3,526.  The  town  is  38  miles 
V.N.W  from  Montpellieri  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  515 
ailes  N.N.E.  from  Washington. 

(Thompson's  Alcedo;  American  Almanac  and  Com- 
wnion.) 

BURLINGTON,  KARL  OF.  RICHARD  BOYLK, 
bird  earl  of  Burlington  and  fourth  earl  of  Cork,  was  born  on 
he  25th  of  April,  1695.  He  travelled  much  in  Italy,  where 
le  acquired  a  strong  lore  for  architecture.  In  1720-21,  he 
oarried  the  Lady  Dorothy  Savile,  eldest  of  the  two  daughters 
ind  co-heiresses  of  Wuliam  Savile,  mai-quis  of  Halifax. 
!^harlotte,  the  youngest  of  three  daughters  by  this  lady, 
oarried  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  The  life  of  the  earl  of  Bur- 
infiton  presents  very  few  incidents.  In  1730  he  was  in- 
ilalled  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
ras  appointed  captain  of  the  band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners, 
I  post  which  he  resigned  in  1 733.  The  title  of  Burlington 
lecame  extinct  at  his  death  in  1753,  hut  has  since  been 
evived. 

Among  his  architectural  works,  he  repaired  Inigo  Jones's 
:hurch  of  St  Paul,  Covent-garden,  and  erected  at  Chiswick 
k  gateway  by  the  same  architect,  which  once  stood  at 
Beaufort-garden,  in  Chelsea.  His  knowledge  of  his  fa- 
vourite art  was  always  at  the  command  of  others.  He 
kssisted  Kent  (whom  he  also  maintained  in  his  house)  in 
}ublishing  Iniso  Jones's  designs  for  Whitehall,  and  at  his 
)wn  expense  he  printed  an  edition  of  '  Fabriche  antiche 
lesignate  da  Andrea  Palladio,  1730,*  a  work  on  antient 
Daths,  from  the  drawings  of  that  great  architect.  A  country 
bouse,  built  by  Palladio,  near  Vicenza,  called  the  Villa 
Capra  or  Rotonda,  furnished  the  idea  of  a  house  at  Chiswick, 
which  has  since  received  large  additions,  and  which,  not- 
«ritbstanding  the  well-known  sarcasm,  *  that  it  was  too  little 
to  live  in,  and  too  big  to  hang  to  a  watch-chain,*  must  still 
be  considered  as  a  model  of  very  pure  taste.  Among  his 
Dther  works  are  some  pn  his  own  estate  at  Lanesborough, 


in  YorkRhire ;  the  ftont  of  a  house  in  Piccadilly  (Borlington 
House),  built  by  his  father,  and  the  colonnade  within  its 
court;  the  Dormitory  at  Westminster  school;  a  house  at 
Petersham  for  Lord  Harrington,  which  afterwards  belonged 
to  Lord  Carysfort;  the  duke  of  Richmond's  house  in 
Whitehall,  and  another  for  General  Wade,  in  Cork-street. 
Our  remembrance  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  is  by  no  means 
favourable,  and  that  for  (general  Wade,  however  beautiful 
in  its  elevation,  was  so  ill  distributed,  that  Xx)rd  Chesterfield 
remarked,  *  Since  the  Creneral  could  not  live  in  it  at  his  ease, 
he  had  better  take  a  house  over  against  it,  and  look  at  it.' 
But  the  Assemblv-room  at  York  is  esteemed  to  be  his 
chef-dauvre.  The  eulogy  of  Pope  in  his  fourth  Moral 
Essay,  the  epistle  on  the  use  of  riches,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  is  by  no  means  exaggerated : — 

*  Yoa  too  proceed  I  make  iklUng  arts  your  care ; 
Erect  new  wonden.  and  the  old  repair; 
Jooei  and  Palladio  to  Uiemselvei  rettore, 
And  be  whate'er  Vitruvtat  was  beCnre I' 

BURLOS.    [Egypt.] 

BURMAN  EMPIRE.    [Birman  Empire.] 

BURMAN,  the  name  of  a  family  much  distinguished 
for  learning.  Francis  Burman,  son  of  a  Protestant 
minister,  was  born  in  1632,  at  Leyden,  where  he  received 
his  education.  Having  officiated  to  a  Dutchr  congregation 
at  Hanau  in  Hessen,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  was 
nominated  regent  of  the  college  in  which  he  had  be  lore 
studied.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  elevated  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died  November 
10th,  1679,  having  established  considerable  reputation  as  a 
linguist,  a  preacher,  and  a  philosopher.  His  works,  for  the 
most  part,  are  Commentaries  on  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  Exercises  on  academical  subjects. 

One  of  his  sons,  Francis,  was  also  divinity  professor  ok 
Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1719. 

Another  son,  Pbter,  obtained  greater  reputation  than 
either  his  father  or  his  brother.  He  was  born  at  Utrecht, 
June  26,  1 668,  and  after  his  education  there  under  GrsBvius 
and  James  Gronovius,  he  studied  the  law  at  Levden,  and 
travelled  into  Switzerland  and  Germany.  On  nis  return 
to  Utrecht,  he  practised  as  an  advocate,  and  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  a  public  office  requiring  considerable  attention, 
and  married  a  wife  of  good  family,  by  whom  he  had  ten 
children.  His  love  of  classical  literature,  however,  was  so 
predominant,  that  in  spite  of  brilliant  success  at  the  bar,  he 
accepted  the  professorship  of  eloquence  and  history  at  the 
university  of  Utrecht,  and  soon  afterwards  those  of  the  Greek 
language  and  of  politics.  On  the  death  of  Perizonius,  he 
was  translated,  in  1715,  to  similar  professorships  at  Leyden, 
and  finally  he  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  history  of 
the  United  Provinces,  and  tibe  chief  librarianship  in  the  same 
University.  He  died  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age,  March  31, 
1741.  His  chief  works  were  editions  of  Phoedrus,  Horace, 
Petronius,  Quinctilian,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Poets  Latin! 
Minores,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Virgil,  Suetonius,  Lucan, 
Ovid,  and,  among  the  modems,  of  Buchanan.  To  these  he 
added  a  collection  of  the  Epistles  of  learned  men,  and  some 
original  Orations  and  Poems,  a  treatise  (*  De  Vecttgalibua 
Pop.  Rom.*)  on  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  people,  and  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Jupiter  Fulgurator.  A  life  of  hinw 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  first  appeared  in  the  Grentleman'a 
Magazine  in  1742. 

Another  Pstsr  Burm  an,  nephew  of  the  last-mentioned^ 
and  son  of  his  brother  Francis,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1713.  He  was  professor  of  history  and  eloquence  at 
Franeker,  and  died  at  Amsterdam,  June  24th,  1778.  He 
edited  Aristophanes,  Claudian,  an  Anthologia  of  the  Latin 
poets,  and  Propertius ;  and  he  also  published  fotir  books  of 
original  Lavn  poetry. 

John  Burman,  son  of  the  second-named  Francis,  was 
professor  of  botany  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  born  in  1707, 
and  died  in  1780,  leaving  behind  him  many  works  of 
celebrity  on  that  science  in  their  time.  He  is  principally 
remembered,  however,  as  being  one  of  the  early  patrons  of 
LinnsDus. 

BURMANNIA'CEifi,  a  small  order  of  endogenous  plant» 
with  equitant  leaves,  and  bright  blue  flowers  followed  by 
winged  fi-nits  filled  with  very  minute  seeds.  They  are 
nearly  related  to  Iridaceoe  and  Hoemodoracese.  (See 
Lindley's  Natural  System  of  Botany^  2nd  edit.  p.  330.) 

BURN,  RICHARD,  the  author  of  the  'Justice  of  the 
Peace,'  and  several  other  laborious  and  usefhl  oompilatioKB, 
was  born  at  the  village  of  Winton  in  WestmorQland.    H^ 
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cdoented  at  Qtfeea*8  CMege,  OtMofd,  mid  in  t76'i  the 
vnivarsity  eooferred  upon  him  this  honorary  detrree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.  He  was  inrtituted  to  the  living  of  Orion  in  West- 
mcMvlaml  in  1736,  whieh  he  continued  to  hold  ontil  hid  death 
in  November,  1785.  He  was  in  the  oommisMion  of  the 
peace  lor  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber! arid, 
and  was  made  ehancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  by 
Bishop  Lyttleton.  Dr.  Bum  is  best  knoi^n  as  the  compiler 
of  the  *  Justice  of  the  Peace*  and  the  '  Bcclesiastieal  Law.* 
The  ftrst  of  these  is  an  alphabetical  digest  of  the  common 
law  and  statutes  relating  to  the  duties  of  mogiirtrates  and 
parish  officers,  comprehending  a  detailed  exposition  of  the 
poor-laws ;  and  the  second  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  ecclesiastical  law,  also  disposed  in  alphal- 
heticai  order.  The  materials  for  these  itotks  were  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Burn  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  clear  and  judicious  manner.  Their  practical 
utility  to  magistrates,  country  gentlemen,  and  clergymen 
obtained  for  them  an  extensive  sale  and  a  high  reputation ; 
and  numerous  editions  of  both  of  them  have  been  published. 
Dr.  Burn  also  compiled,  in  conjunction  with  Joseph  Nlchol- 
Mm,  a  nephew  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  work  on  the  anti- 
quities of  Cumberland  aim  Westmoreland,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  4to.  ill  1777.  He  also  published  a  hi<itory 
of  the  poor-laws,  and  an  edition  of  '  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries,* besides  several  sermons  end  works  of  a  religious 
ch  ft  ro  (*  I  er 

BURNET,  GILBERT,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  18th 
Beptember,  16'I3.  His  father,  Robert  Burnfet.  Esq.,  ofCre- 
mont,  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  it  practitioner  of  law,  and  at 
the  Restoration  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Sessiun.  The  family  was  a  younger  branch  of  the  antient 
house  of  Burnet  of  Leys,  on  which  a  baronetcy  was  conferi^ 
in  162r>. 

At  the  age  often  Gilbert  was  sent  to  college  at  Aberdeen, 
where,  afteir  having  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.,  he  proceeded 
to  prepare  himself,  by  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  for  following 
his  father's  profession.  He  soon  however  gave  up  this 
study  for  that  of  divinity,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  Scotch  church,  in  1661.  Al- 
though offered  a  living  by  his  relative.  Sir  Alexander 
Burnet,  he  considered  himself  yet  too  youn^r  to  under- 
take such  a  charge.  In  1663  he  visited  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
and  London,  and  afterwards  made  a  tour  through  Holland, 
the  Netherlands,  and  part  of  France.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  he  already  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation. 

In  his  own  country  he  soon  acquired  also  much  reputation 
as  a  preacher.  He  had  from  the  first  adopted  the  oractice 
of  pi-eaching  extempore,  or  without  writing  out  his  dis- 
courses. In  1665  he  was,  on  the  presentation  of  his  friend 
Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  appointed  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Saltoun,  in  East  Loihian,  on  which  occasion  he  received 
ordination  from  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  spent 
nearly  five  years,  during  which,  by  his  charity  and  his  assi- 
duity in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  gained  the  warm 
attachment  of  his  parishioners.  While  hera  also  he  began 
his  interference  in  afl*air8  of  chutrih  and  state,  by  drawing 
up,  in  1666,  a  strong  representotion  against  certain  abuses 
of  their  authority,  which  he  imputed  to  the  Scottish  bishops, 
and  circulating  it  in  manuscript.  For  this  step  it  is  said 
that  Archbishop  Sharpe  proposed  his  deprivation  and  ex- 
communication ;  but  the  other  bishops  did  not  second  the 
leal  of  the  metropolitan,  and  nothing  was  done. 

From  1668,  when  the  administration  of  Scotland  was  put 
.nto  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Murray,  and  moderate  counsels 
for  a  short  time  prevailed.  Burnet,  young  as  he  was,  began 
to  be  much  consulted  by  those  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In 
1669  he  was  chosen  Profossor  of  Divinity  at  Glas«ro\v,  and 
fVom  this  time  also  he  became  more  than  ever  mixed  up 
with  affairs  of  state.  Keeping  to  the  lino  of  moderation 
Upon  which  he  had  set  out,  he  applied  his  efforts  to  recon- 
cile the  dukes  of  Lauderdale  and  Hamilton,  the  heads  of 
the  two  parties  which  then  strove  for  the  ascendancy ;  but 
in  this  attempt  he  had  no  Success.  About  this  time  he  is 
said  to  have  refused  one  of  the  Scottish  bishoprics,  alleging 
as  hitf  excuse  that  he  was  too  young.  In  1669  he  published 
his  first  work,  entitled  '  A  modest  and  free  Conference  be- 
tween a  Conformist  and  a  Non-conformist.*  In  1870  or 
1671   he  strengthened  his  connexion  with  the  moderate 

Swtty  by  his  marriage  with  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  the 
aughter  of  Jobn  the  sixth  earl  of  Cussilis,  designated  by 


fai^  eonteinponiies '  tfaif  gfave  «nd  tolemn  eittV  t^)io»  eAer 

having  refused  to  acknowledge  Cromwell  during  all  th« 
time  of  the  proteetorate,  was  dismissed  /rom  ofllee  after  (b« 
Refotmation  for  serupling  to  take  the  slavish  oaths  which 
were  then  administered.  This  lady  wa^  ootisiderably  older 
thati  Buhiet. 

In  1672  he  published  a^itork  somewhat  dtfferhig  in  spint 
fVotn  the  generality  of  his  produetioflir,  being  in  fact  aome^ 
thing  very  like  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  possire  obe^ 
dienee,  under  the  title  of '  A  Vhidicattofi  of  the  Authority, 
Constitution,  and  Laws  of  the  Chareh  and  State  of  Scuc- 
land.'  In  practical  politics  however  be  resisted  sll  fhe  a:> 
temiils  that  were  made  to  engage  him  in  support  of  tht 
oppressive  measures  of  the  court.  In  eonsequence  he  drew 
upon  himself  so  much  of  the  resentment  of  the  duktf  of  Las- 
derdale,  now  the  rulinf^  authority,  that,  in  1674,  he  deenifi 
it  best  for  his  safety  to  resign  his  professorship,  aod  to  re- 
move to  London.  Here,  the  same  year,  after  having  de- 
clined the  living  of  St.  Giles's,  CrtpplegatOi  he  was  m»)e 
preaeher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimsloov*. 
then  Miister  of  the  Rolls ;  and  soon  after  he  waa  elect«^ 
lecturer  at  St.  Clement's.  He  was  at  the  same  time  d^- 
prived  of  his  honorary  office  of  one  of  the  chaplains  io%al.  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  some  vears  before.  In  167i 
he  published  his  '  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,"  whf  .i 
he  nad  drawn  up  from  the  archives  of  the  fkmily  while  ht 
resided  at  Glasgow.  In  1679  appeared  the  first  folio  Tolur.i« 
of  his  great  work,  *  The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land,' which  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the  pttbl;r, 
then  in  a  very  excited  state  on  the  subjeet  of  popery,  tuA 
which  had  besides  the  extraordinary  hononr  of  proeuriL; 
for  its  author  the  thanks  of  both  houMs  of  parliamenL  to 
1680  appeared  the  most  carefully  prepared  of  all  bis  writings. 
his  tract  entitled  '  8ome  Passages  in  the  Life  and  Death  •  .* 
the  Earl  of  Rochester  ;*  being  tin  aeoount  ofhiseonvem- 
tions  with  that  nobleman  in  bis  last  illness,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  conversion  of  the  repentant  prolligrate  to  i. 
belief  in  Christianity.  In  1681  he  gate  to  the  world  thf 
second  volume  of  his  'History  of  the  Refbrmatioa.*  lu 
1682  he  published  his  '  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.*  CHer- 
tures  were  now  again  made  to  him  by  the  court*  and  he  w  u 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Chichester  by  the  king,  *  if  be  wnu;<: 
entirely  come  into  his  interests.'  He  still  howevor  vemamee 
steady  to  his  principles.  About  this  time  alio  he  wrote  t 
celebrated  letter  to  Charles,  reproving  him  in  the  eeveri:^*. 
style  both  fbr  his  public  misconduct  and  his  private  vir,  ^ 
His  majesty  read  it  twice  over^  and  then  threw  it  into  Ll.< 
fire.  At  the  execution  of  Lord  Russell  in  16S3,  Bi.ni«t 
attended  him  on  the  scaflbld,  immediately  after  which  h.- 
was  dismissed  both  from  his  preaehersblp  at  the  Holla  ar^I 
his  lecture  at  St.  Clemen t'i  by  order  of  the  king.  In  16.-: 
he  publishe<l  his  *  Life  of  Dr.  William  Bedell,  Biehop  c< 
Kilmore  in  Ireland.* 

On  the  accession  of  James  IL,  Burnet  retired  to  the  C^mi 
tinent,  and  after  visiting  Parii!>,  continued  his  travels  thiottcb 
out  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  Switierland,  and  the  Nont 
of  Germany,  to  Utrecht.  He  afterwards  published  ur. 
account  of  this  journey.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Ho)laji<! 
he  was  introduced  at  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  wiC 
whom  he  became  a  great  favouritOi  Hii  active  exertions  tt. 
preparing  the  way  for  the  accession  of  the  prince  to  ike 
English  throne  are  matter  of  history.  When  William  came 
over  to  this  country,  Burnet  acf:ompanied  hitn  in  qoaliiy  of 
his  chaplain,  and  immediately  after  the  retolutioa  liee^s 
made  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

In  1698  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  vi  Glou- 
cester,  the  son  of  the  Princess  Anne.  While  io  HoUaua 
he  had  made  a  second  marriage  with  Mfa.  Mary  Scott,  a 
lady  of  Scottish  descent,  but  of  large  fortune  and  hiiih  CMi>- 
nection  in  that  country.  Upon  the  death  of  this  tadv  ht 
small -pox,  be  soon  after  made  a  third  marriage  with  Wru 
Berkeley,  a  widow  lady,  of  good  fortune  and  great  p\r*% . 
the  authoress  of  a  work  once  popular,  entitled  a  '  Method  / 
Devotion.'  The  remainder  of  his  life  Bishop  Bamet  spent 
in  his  episcopal  duties,  his  discharge  of  which  wan  in  e%er^ 
respect  most  meritorious  and  honourable ;  in  attendance  .:i 
parliament,  in  the  business  of  which  he  took  a  eonsideraKr 
share,  and  where  he  continued  through  all  ehani^  • 
zealous  partisan  of  the  Whig  interest;  and  in  addrrvM.r 
the  public  with  his  indefatigable  pen.  In  1699  a|>pciir. 
another  of  his  most  celebrated  works,  his  *  Exposition  ot  t 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.*  It  c-. 
cited  great  controversy  on  its  first  appearance^  nnd 
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nro  condfiiiiMd  u  )wMKOdi»  )9  ^«  Xow^r  Stoiae  of  .Con- 1 

vocation.  An  ^aboraJCe  es.MnioaUon  of  the  principlos  of 
the  work*  jji  ^  far  a»  the  poi/)t  .of  ^oibscriptioQ  ifi  ooncemed, 
may  be  found  in  Ihe  fourth  ^d  fifth  chapter  of '  The  Con- 
fessional'  (by  Axiohdeacion  Blackbume).  pp.  57 — 17  U  In 
1712  Burnet  pubUsbed  Bepar^iely  hi^  '  Introduction' to  th^ 
third  voh^me  of  his  '  l^i^t^iy  qf  the  Reiorin^Ltion/  in  whioh, 
having  iAdu)ge4  himself  in  ^ome  y^ry  strong  observations 
on  what  he  considered  theHhen  sdanning  stable  of  public 
affairs,  he  drew  upon  himself  jtl^e  ridicule  a;id  abuse  of 
Swift,  who  retaliated  for  the  government  in  one  of  ftxe 
sharpest  s^^iros  ever  writ;ten,  ^n^er^the  form  of  A  Preface 
to  the  bishop's  *  ][ntro4tt^ion-*  In  17  ^  the  .third  volume 
3f  ;the  '  History*  itself  appefire^-  Ji  is  supplementary  19 
the  two  ^rmor,  Qaving  na^  live4  to  aee  the  accession  of 
Lhp  House  of  Hanover,  an  event  he  had  always  looked  for- 
ward to  with  anxious  expectation,  as  the  consummation  of 
the  system  of  national  policy, which  he  had  constantly  sup- 
ported, the  bishop  died  ^t  hip  house  if^  Su  John's  Cou^ 
^lerkea^oU.  ]Liondon,  on  ihfi  17tjb  of  March,  17^5. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  his  works  appeared  soon  aijter 
lis  death,  i^  two  volumes  foUp,  under  the  title  otf  *  pishop 
Gurnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time*  ^rom  the  Restoration . of 
^ng  Charles  II.  to  the  Condusibn  of  the  Treaty  ox  Peace 
it  Utrecht  in  the  |teign  of  Queen  Anne.'  It  was  pub- 
ished  by  his  son  Thomas  (afterwards  one  of  the  judge.s  ^f 
he  Common  Pleas),  who  pfefix,eci  to  it  an  acspouAt  ffi  h^ 
ather's  life.  *  Those  fac^'  says  the  writer, '  for  .wiuch  no 
vouchers  are  alleged  are  taken  from  tho  hisho|)*s  man.u- 
;cript  notes  of  his  own  life,  and  can  be  supported  further  by 
uher  testimonies  if  ^occasion  should  rcq^uire.'  At  the  e/ctd 
>f  subsequent  editions  there  is  £lve^  *  A  Chronological  ajul 
?articular  Ax^count  of  the  WoS;^  of  jlhe  Jti^ht  JGleveread 
md  ]l,earned  Dr.  GrilWt  Burne^  Ijate  Lord  Bi^op  Ojf  Sa^is- 
)ury,  correcjLed  and  ^ij^os^i  \ii\tler  proper  head^.  in  tor- 

rrscd  wjjth  aop^e  gcitical  ai^d  historical  observations,  hy 
F.'  (that  is,  the  JJ^ey.  Ro^er  JFlexmanJ.  TJijus  li^t  ^9^ - 
ains  the  titles  of  5$  pubUa)lxcd  .scurmons.  13  discourses  and 
racts  in  divinjity,  18  ti'ac^  ag^In^t  pO|)ery,  .26  .tracts  pole- 
nical,  political,  aptl  m^(^lj(pg^ous,  en4  25  histor^caj  .woi^ 
md  tracts. 

Bishop  gurnet's  'History  of  hi?, Ovvn  Time'  was  receiveij 
vitb  a  cry  of  derision  ty  the't'ory  wits.  Swift  wrote  *  Shoijl 
Remarks  oh  the  boo^;  y^b;\Ubn9t  p.arodied  j^t  in  '  Kotes 
md  Memorandums  of  ;th^  $ix  I)ay^ ' pjcccedi^g  .t)ie  jb^ath 

•f  the  late  Bight  A^y. V  and  Pope  in  his 'Memoirs 

»f  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  this  ]fjari^h,'*.tymed  the  gi^rrul^ous  an^ 
elf-import^nt  ng^anner  of  pji^e  writer  stiO  more  successfully 
nto  ridicule. '  In  ik.c  remar^^aplc  one-sidediiess  of  hi§  party 
;eal,  his  crecjulousnes^  an^  general  y ant  of  juJgroent,  t^e 
ooseness  of  his  siyle.  and,  a^  it  }ia^  teen  pjb^erved,  .the  slijl 
greater  looseners  pf  ^is'fa6.U,  ^s  vfe]^  as  in  the  too  grea^t 
ransparency  tj^roughoiit '  the  whole  of  **the  importajice  of 
L  man  to  himself/  the  bishop  undoubtedlv  gave  (^onsiderabjle 
)ro vocation  if)  tf\e^Q  pti-iotures;  ^hyit  still,  after  all  dedyc- 
ions  that  cap  iV»rly  .be  ,io.aiw.  .tJie  *Ilislory*  js  a1iighlv-in- 
eresting  ah^  valuable  perlbrmance,  au^  )ias  preserve^  j^c- 
ounts  of  many  curious  transactions  which  otherwise  would 
lave  remained  concealed  Ao™  poste^ itv/  Likje  everything 
;lse  also  that  is  known  pTQie  avU.hor,  ^ihoi^gli  it  shows  him 
o  have  been  possessea  of  $1  considerable  share  of  vanity  an^ 
}ustling  officiousness,  and  not  tb  have  been  a  person  of  the 
nost  capacious  judgmierit,  fts  testijnony  is  very  favourable 
JO  the  excetlence  of  nis  hea^^  and  moral  nature,  to  l^is  dis- 
nterestedness,  his  couralge,  his  public  spirit,  and  even  to 
lis  ability  and  talent  wifhin  Ihe  proper  range  of  his  powers. 
Even  many  (^f  Jiis  prejudices  in  some  degree  jdi^  him  j 
lonoun  He  certainly  was  no^  In  general  a  go9a  writer; 
jut  besides  his  want  of  ta^^te,  he  rorely  allowed  himself 
iufficient  time  either  for  the  collection  and  examination  of 
lis  malerials,  or  for  their' eCTective  arr^iigement  and  expb- 
jition.  Yet,' with  rarely  any  thing  like  elegance,  there  rs  a 
tluenoy  spfi.  sometimes'  a  rude  strength  in  his  stylp  which 
make  his  worits  upon  the  ^hdlc  readable  'enodgh. 

Drjden  has  introduced  Burnet  in  the  tliird  part  of  his 
'  Hind  and  Panther,*  in  the  ch'aractir  of  Sling  Buzzard, 
and  sketched  him  pdrsoo.ally,  morally,  and  intellectually  ih 
Borae  strong  lines.  The  delineation,  however,  Js  that  of  a 
personal  as  well  as  a  political  enemy ;  for  the  bishop,  who 
had  little  respect  for  poets,  and  who  for  his  contemptuous 
mention  of*  one  Prior  has  not  unjustly  beep  pilloried  in  a 
well-known  epigtam  as  •  one  Burnet,*  after  tho  fasTiion  o^ 
his  own  phjraseoTogy — ^ad  tbosen  in  one  of  ]iis  pamphTeti^ 
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a  monster  of  profligacy. 

The  last  and  best  edition  of  Bishop  p.umet'8  gx;oat  work, 
his  '  History  joft^ie  R^foropat^oiny'  is  that  published  in  7  vols. 
8vo.  (the  indpx  ConUiing  tb^'k^)  at  Oxford  i;i  1.829,  w^  a 
valuable  preface  by  £>r.  £.  I^tawp. 

BUBJ^ET,  TaOMAS,  va?  hprp  at  Croft  i^  Yorkshiro 
about  tto  year  1635.  A^tcf  having  heejo  instructed  at  the 
free  3cho(4  of  Northallerton^  he  was  entered  at  Claire  Hnll, 
Cambridge,  uAder  the  tuition  of  pr.  ^jTiUoUon.  On  )the 
promotion  of  pr.  Cudworth  in  1^64  fro^  the  mastership  of 
jClaf  e  IjLall  ,to  that  of  Chrisf  s  C,9iljtege,  Bume^  removed 
toget^r  with  nim.  He  was  electe^  f^ov  of  Christ's 
College  in  2557,  and  four  years  afterwards  filled  the  offico 
of  senior  nrociori  Ojq  leaving  the  University  he  jsecamo 
tutor  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  eldest  son  of  the  marquess 
of  Winchester  (soon  after  tne  Revolution  created  duke  of 
Bo|tou),  with  whon^  jhe  travelled  and  gave  so  mu/ch 
satisfaction,  that  he  was  vdi-ervrairi^  invited  to  accompany 
jtlie  earl  of  Os^ry,  grandsoA  pf  ;the  first  duke  of  Ormond,  i^ 
a  simjla;:  capacity. 

His  first  publicaition,  after  his  return*  and  the  work  on 
which  his   fame  almost  exclusively  rests,  W9.S  in  La,tin, 

*  TeJluiis  Theoria  Sacra,'  1680.  Pive  years  after  its  apr 
pearauc^  he  w^  ellected  master  of  tho  Charter  fio.iise. 
The  precise  date  pf  his  ordination  is  unknown,  hujt  fit  that 
ejbection  ciie  of  the  governors  objec;^d  to  him  that  he  gene- 
rally appeareii  jln  a  lay  habit.  The  duke  of  .OrmondThow- 
e\ier  replied,  in  ./excuse,  that  he  had  neither  living  iaor  a^ 
Qjthor  ecclesiastical  preferment ;  and  that  whatever  mj^ht  be 
Ijii^  mode  of  dress,  Jus  life  and  conversation  w/arp  in  all 
respects  wo^Ky  of  lus  sacred  profession. 

f  he  first  opposition  to  the  dispcosihg  power  which  ^aijai.03 
JX,  Uiought  nt  to  assume,  was  made  Dv  Dr.  ]^urnet  about 
eighteen  xnonths  after  his  .elecOon  to  jlho  masterslnp  of  the 
jChai:;ter-hoju^.  The  jking  addressed  a  letter  *o  the  go- 
vernors, ordering  them  to  admit  one  Andrew  I^opham  as 
pensioner  whenever  ^uch  a  place  should  become  vacant  in 
.thoir  ho^pit^J,  without  tendering  to  him  any  o^tht  or  fe- 
.quiring  of  him  any  subscrijp.tion'or  recogriition.  in  conformity 
with  the  doctrine  (injj  dij>ciphne  of  jthe  Churc^i  of  jEaigland. 
^^d  .this  was  to  ^e  done  notwithstanding  any  statute,  order, 
01  constitution  qf  the  sa\4  h^ospital  to  the  contrary,  y ith 
whic^i  th?  king  >vas  graciously  pleased  to  dispense.  In 
spite  ,of  ^e  presence  of  liord  Chancellor  Jeffries,  wlio  n^oved 
that  they  aliquld  proceed  to  vote  without  any  debase,  gurnet, 
.who  as  junior  governor  was  called  upon  to  vote  first,  de- 
livered his  opinion  th^^  by  express  Act  of  P^rUameiit,  3  Car. 
I.,  no  officer  could  be  adpiit^d  into  that  liospital  without 
taking  jthe  oaths  ot  allegiance  and  supremacy.  An  attempt 
was  madot  ^ut  without  effect,  to  overrule  this  opinion.  Tho 
duke  of  Ormoiv^  supported  Burnet,  and  on  tlie  voto 
being  put  ^opham  ws^  rmected  ^  apd  n9tyithAtanding  f  he 
tl^reat?  of  Uxe  ^ing  .a,nd  of  the  Popish  party,  no  member  of 
that  communion  was  ever  aamitted  into  tlve  Charter- 
^louse. 

Thu^  barred  from  the  hajfi  of  pourt  p;referment  during 
the  remainder  of  the  reigii'  iff  James  tl:,  Burnet  employ^ 
himself  in  writing  in  Latin  the  second  part  of  his  theory 

•  pe  Confiagratione  Mundi,'  jvhich  appeared  in  quarto  in 
1 6^9.  He  had  already  in  1684  translated  the  ^rst  p^rt  jpto 
Sngjjsh,  and  he  added  the  seconjd  part  in  the  course  of  the 
year  in  which  it  appeared  in  Latin  :  if  indeed  those  may  be 
ccjlpd  translations  yhich  he  Ibimself  terms  *  new  composi- 
tions upon  the  same  ground,  'there  being  several  additional 
chapters,  and  several  new  monlded.* 

On  the'pro^^^ion  of  ^rchbishop  Tillotson,  and  by  special 
recommendation  of  that  prelate,  gurnet  succeeded  him  as 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  King  William  HI.,  ai^fl  was  considered 
to  be  on  the  sure  road  to  preferment.  These  prospects 
however'  were  unfortunately  maned  by  n  work  which  he 
pu]t  forth  in  1692,  under  the  title  of^  Arc^flBologtsD  Philoso- 
phic®, sive  t)'octrina  An^qiua  djp  Rerum  Originibus.'  The 
work  was  replete  with*  lemming,  but  the  Mosaic  account  o^ 
the  Fatt  was  treated  as  an  allegory,  with  an  appearance  of 
levity  which  gave  offence  to  serious  men,  and  of  which  Bur- 
net afterwards  repented.  Jt  contains  an  imaginu*y  dialogue 
hetween  Bve  and  the  serpent.  The  cry  raised  against  him 
was  much  increased  bv  the  unseasoname  praise  betowed  hy 
Charles  Blount,  a  proVessed  infidel,  and  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedi^nt  that  Burnet  shquld  retire  from  the  clerkship  of  the 
king's  closet.  The  remainder  of  his  days  was  passed  in 
retirement  at  the  Charter-house,  where  he  died  September 
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7th,  1T15,  and  wu  buried  in  the  chapel  of  that  infttitati<m, 
over  which  he  had  presided  during;  thirty  years. 

Few  works  have  called  forth  higher  contemporary  eulogy 
than  '  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth.*  It  will  not  indeed 
stand  the  test  of  being  confronted  with  the  known  facts  of 
the  history  of  the  earth ;  and  Flamsteed  obser\^ed  of  it  that 
he  '  could  overthrow  its  doctrine  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and 
that  there  went  more  to  the  making  of  the  world  than  a 
flne-turned  period.*  Its  mistakes  arise  from  too  close  ad- 
herence to  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  and  an  ignorance 
of  those  facts  without  a  knowledge  of  which  such  an  at- 
tempt, however  ingenious,  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
visionary  system  of  cosmogony  ;  but  whatever  may  be 
Hs  failure  as  a  work  of  science,  it  has  rarely  been 
exceeded  in  splendour  of  imagination,  or  in  high  poeti- 
cal conception.  Burnet  printed  during  his  lifetime  a 
few  copies  of  a  tract  in  Latin, '  De  Statu  Mortuorum  et  Re- 
surgentium,*  one  of  which  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Mead  was  handsomely  reprinted  by  that  great  patron 
of  letters,  who  did  not  know  the  name  of  its  author,  as  a 
present  to  some  few  select  friends.  Only  25  copies  were 
printed  in  quarto;  Maittairo  revised  the  text,  and  made 
many  blunders  by  inserting  manuscript  notes  and  additions 
at  improper  places  from  the  author*s  own  interleaved  copy. 
Upon  this  the  executor  of  Burnet  lent  Mead  a  corrected 
«opy,  from  which  50  were  printed,  with  a  caution  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  given  not  to  suffer  the  treatise  to  be  trans- 
lated, reprinted,  or  published.  The  tract  however  was  sur- 
reptitiously published,  as  well  as  another  in  Latin,  *De 
Fide  et  Omciis  Cbristianorum.*  The  faulty  manner  in 
which  both  of  these  treatises  were  nublished  induced  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  a  fWend  of  the  deceasea  author  to  whom  his 
papers  had  come,  to  republish  them  in  1727  from  Bur- 
net's own  corrected  copies.  To  a  second  edition  of  the 
first  tract,  in  1733,  is  added  an  appendix  'De  Futur^  Ju- 
dsBorum  Restoratione,*  which  it  appeared  that  Burnet  had 
designed  so  to  place. 

BURNETT,  JAMES.    [Mowboddo.] 

BURNETT,  JOHN,  son  of  Mr.  W.  Burnett,  procurator 
at  law  in  Aberdeen,  was  admitted  advocate  at  the  Scots  bar 
on  the  10th  December,  1785,  in  the  2 1st  year  of  his  age.  In 
1 792  he  was  made  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  lord  advocate 
of  ScoUand,  and  so  continued  till  October,  1803,  when,  on 
the  resignation  of  Law  of  Elvingstone,  then  at  the  advanced 
age  of  90,  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  shire  of  Hadding- 
ton. In  this  place  he  remained  till  April,  1810,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  be  judge  admiral  of  Scotland,  in  the  room  of 
the  learned  R.  H.  Cay,  deceased.  He  was  also  some  time 
standing  counsel  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  author 
of  a  valuable  treatise  on  various  branches  of  the  criminal 
law  of  Scotland,  which  was  passing  through  the  press  at  the 
time  of  hit  death,  the  8th  DecemW,  1810. 

BURNEY,  CHARLES,  Mus.  D^  one  of  the  two  na- 
tives  of  this  country  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
only  complete  histories  of  music  that  have  yet  appeared, 
was  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  in  1 726.  FVom  a  few  manuscript 
pages  of  an  autobiography  which  he  commenced,  but  never 

Sroceeded  in,  we  learn  that  his  grandfather,  who  prefixed  a 
fae  to  the  family  name,  was  '  a  gentleman  of  a  considerable 
patrimony  at  Great  Hanwood,  in  Shropshire,  who,  in  1727, 
walked  as  an  esquire  to  one  of  the  knignts  at  the  coronation 
of  George  II.  ;*  and  that  his  father  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  under  Dr.  Busby ;  but  having  entered  into 
an  imprudent  marriage,  he  incurred  the  resentment  of  his 
parent  and  thus  lost  to  himself  and  descendants  the 
property  to  which  he  otherwise  would  have  succeeded.  His 
wife  dying,  he  married  agsin ;  and  the  object  of  his  second 
choice  was  Mrs.  Ann  Cooper,  a  great  beauty,  who  had 
rejected  Wycherley  the  dramatic  poet,  the  wit,  the  favourite 
of  the  court,  the  man  admired  and  specially  noticed  by 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank — ^for  James  Bumey,  then  seek- 
ing to  establish  himself  as  a  provincial  portrait  painter. 
From  this  union  proceeded  the  subject  of  the  present  article, 
who  was  unaccountably  neglected  by  his  parents*  and  left, 
not  only  during  his  infancy  but  his  boyhood,  to  the  care  of 
an  ^orant  thoush  worthy  old  nurse,  in  the  village  of 
Condover,  near  Shrewsbury.  At  length  however  he  was 
entered  at  the  free-school  of  the  latter  place,  but  soon  re- 
moved to  the  public  school  at  Chester,  in  which  city  he  also 
commenced  his  musical  studies,  under  Mr.  Baker,  organist 
of  ibe  cathedral,  and  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Dr.  Blow. 
When  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year  he  returned  to  his 
native  place,  and  reoeived  further  instouetions  in  the  srt 


of  music,  from  an  elder  half-brother,  the  omnist  of  St. 
Mary's,  Shrewsbury.  He  then  went  to  London,  and  «  m 
placefl  for  a  term  of  three  years  under  Dr.  Ame,  fnu 
whom  he  doubtless  gained  some  knowledge,  but  in  a  xtr* 
desultory  way,  for  the  habits  of  that  dittinguiahed  ri.m 
poser  were  by  no  means  of  a  regular  kind;  and  «« 
have  reason  to  believe  that  his  pupil  learnt  much  le<>9 
from  him  than  from  the  many  opportunities  ailbrUed  ir. 
the  metropolis  of  hearing  the  best  music,  especially  that  ' 
Handel  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  great  maet^^ 
himself. 

In  1749  Mr.  Bumey  was  elected  organist  of  a  church  n 
the  city ;  and  about  the  same  period  he  engaged  to  take  tbt 
harpsichord  at  a  subscription  concert,  held  at  the  Kipe« 
Arms,  Comhill.  He  was  now  introduced  to  the  gm: 
actress,  the  idol  of  the  theatre,  Mrs.  Cibber,  sister  of  Dr. 
Ame,  at  whose  house  in  Scotland-yard  he  became  ac- 
Guainted  with  most  of  the  wits,  poets,  and  men  of  letters  -vf 
tne  day ;  and  by  his  courteous  manners,  lively  con%~cf^a- 
tion,  and  powers  of  pleasing,  laid  the  foundation  of  thi: 
intimacy  with  persons  eminent  for  talent  or  elevated  br 
birth  and  fortune,  which  proved  of  the  utmost  iizipK>rtan'Y 
to  him  in  after-life.  This  also  led  to  his  composing  xlt 
music  of  three  pieces  for  Drury-lane  theatre  —  Mallrtt 
tragedy  of  Alfred,  Mendoz's  burletta,  Robin  Hood,  an  i 
W(x>dward's  pantomime.  Queen  Mob,  The  success  of  tbt 
latter  was  remarkable ;  '  it  was  taught  to  all  young'  ladie», 
set  to  all  barrel-organs,  and  played  at  all  famQimr  mo^r- 
parties.*  Nevertheless  the  young  composer  preserved  a  stnrt 
incognito,  which  his  daughter,  Madame  D'Arblay,  acconrt* 
for  by  supposing  that  as  he  was  still  under  articles  to  Dr 
Ame,  he  *  was  disfranchised  from  the  liberty  of  publish) c; 
in  his  own  name.*  But  from  this  thraldom  he  was  emsr- 
eipated  by  one  into  whose  favour  he  had  ingratiated  himsH'. 
the  accomplished  Fulke  Greville,  Esq.,  then  considered  *  t*-' 
finest  gentleman  about  town,*  who  proposed  terms  to  Dr. 
Ame  for  the  release  of  his  pupil,  which  were  accepted,  aivi 
Mr.  Bumey  became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  his  libcmtr- 
whose  friendship  for  his  protegi  death  alone  dissolv<»i 
His  residence  at  Mr.  GrevtUe's  seat,  Wilbunr  House,  nemr 
Andover,  was  the  means  of  much  extending  bis  intercourw 
with  the  literati  and  persons  of  rank.  When  Mr.  Grertl's 
married  Miss  Fanny  Macartney — ^the  Flora  of  Horace  Wi:- 
pole*8  '  Beauties' — Mr.  Bumey  gave  the  lady  away :  he  «ai 
also  the  proxy  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  as  god-lather  to  tb? 
first-fruits  of  that  union,  a  daughter,  afterwards  the  ben>- 
tiful  Mrs.  (who  became  Lady)  Crewe. 

Mr.  Bumey  was  soon  afterwards  united  to  Miss  Esthr* 
Sleepe,  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  srdently  attached,  \rA 
who  is  describe  by  Madame  D*Arb1ay,  in  language  ths: 
may  be  excused  in  a  daughter,  as  one  in  whom  the  mnc 
valuable  and  fascinating  qualities,  both  mental  and  personal 
were  combined.  IndcM,  a  poem  to  her  memory,  written  t^ 
elegant  verse,  with  great  and  unaffected  feeling,  by  b#r 
tenderly  attached  husband,  and  found  after  his  dceea>» 
among  his  papers,  gives  authenticity  to  the  subslanee  >i 
what  Madame  D'Arblay  has  stated,  and  confirms  all  that 
we  have  privately  heard  of  Mrs.  Burney's  many  TirtoetL 
He  now  settled  in  London,  and  may  be  said  to  hate 
seriously  entered  for  the  firet  time  on  his  pnfessionsLl  career. 
Scarcely  however  had  a  year  elapsed,  when  he  was  attack<4 
by  a  dangerous  fever,  ftom  which  he  recovered  thnmgh  the 
sssistanoe  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  now  only  known  as  a  poet 
But  the  disease  was  followed  by  symptoms  which  «c«e 
thought  to  indicate  consumption,  and  he  waa  earaest'r 
advised  bv  his  physician  to  quit  London:  be  therein 
accepted  the  situation  of  organist  at  Lynn,  with  a  salair  «Y 
100/.,  and  resided  in  that  town  nine  years.  Thcfe  he  de- 
signed his  great  work,  the  'General  History  of  Husv. 
and  there  too  he  commenced  that  correspondenee  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  subsequently  ripened  into  intimacy  aoi 
friendship. 

In  i  760,  his  health  being  completely  restored,  Mr.  Bvnr« 
returned  to  the  metropolis,  and  soon  had  his  time  r«*!V 
occupied  by  his  professional  pursuits.  Six  years  after  ftt 
produced  at  Drary-lane  theatre  the  Cininin^  Man*  lbttndr« 
on,  and  adapted  to,  the  music  of  Rousseau's  htvin  dk  »'/.*- 
lage.  In  1769  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  Lisa 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  music,  on  which  occasion  be  pT*»> 
duced,  as  an  exereise,  an  anthem,  which  was  afterwarae 

Etribrmed  in  Germany  under  the  direction  of  the  rau>«*.« 
manuel  Bach.    His  primary  object  however  waa  his  /f  i- 
tory;  and  as  he  found  that  much  of  the  materials  fi>r  Uus 
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glass,  whieh  remttni  tho  tome  throughout,  is  then  thrown 
upon  the  smallest  quantity  of  surface,  and  presents  the 
greatest  condensation  of  light  and  heat  which  the  glass  will 
afford.  The  same  phenomenon  would  he  perceived  in  a 
concave  mirror,  with  this  defect,  that  the  surface  which  is 
held  before  it  must  intercept  a  part  of  the  light 

Two  glasses  were  made  hy  Tschirnhausen,  before  1099, 
which  are  among  the  earliest  of  the  attempts  to  produce 
eoD>iflerable  effects ;  the  first  of  33  inches  diameter  and  7 
feet  focal  length,  the  second  of  the  same  diameter  and  1 2 
feet  focal  length  (old  Parisian  measure).  A  second  lens 
received  the  rays  and  diminished  the  focal  distance.  The 
effisct  was  to  burn  small  portions  of  wood,  or  boil  water, 
also  in  small  quantities,  in  one  moment;  to  melt  small 
pieces  of  metal,  to  vitrefy  Slate,  &c. ;  to  melt  pitch  and 
rosins  under  water.  But  the  most  complete  effect  was  pro- 
duced from  a  lens  made  by  M.  de  Trudaine,  about  1774, 
which  did  not  consist  of  glass  alone,  but  was  a  hollow  lens 
of  glass,  filled  first  with  spirits  of  wine,  which  was  after- 
wards changed  to  terebinthine  oil.  It  held  140  pints  (Pa- 
risian), and  filled  with  the  latter  substance  had  about  11 
feet  of  focal  length.  According  to  M.  Brisson  (allerwards 
eited),  who  hiade  the  experiments,  a  bar  of  steel,  four 
inches  long  and  a  third  of  an  inch  square  (Parisian),  was 
completely  melted  in  five  minutes.  A  silver  coin  of  three 
livres  was  melted  in  a  few  seconds,  and  one  of  six  livres  in 
nearly  the  same  time ;  grains  of  platinum  were  sufficiently 
melted  to  cohere,  though  not  to  form  a  spherical  drop. 

M.  Buffbn,  remembering  the  story  about  Archimedes, 
•ndeavout^d  to  fbrm  mirrors  which  should  burn  at  a  great 
distance.  The  disadvantage  of  trying  to  gain  power  by  in- 
creasing the  aperture  lies  in  the  great  relative  increase 
which  is  thereby  given  to  the  small  image  of  the  sun.  No 
tpherical  glass  or  mirror  refracts  or  reflects  rays  accurately 
to  a  point.  The  plan  of  M.  Buffbn  was  to  make  his  mirror 
eonsist  of  a  large  number  of  small  plane  mirrors,  400  in 
number,  so  placed  that  they  should  all  refiert  their  several 
images  of  the  sun  on  the  same  point.  He  thus  burnt 
wood  at  200  (French)  feet  distance,  melted  tin  at  150  fiset, 
and  lead  at  140  feet.     [Bukfon.] 

The  only  practical  application  of  the  bUming-glass  (if  it 
deserve  so  dignified  a  name)  of  which  we  ever  heard  is  at 
Paris  (or  was).  A  burning-glass  is  placed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  sun  shall  throw  its  image  into  the  touch-hole  of  a 
small  cannon,  at  its  (rnatcst  height,  which  thus  explodes 
witliin  a  n^inute  or  two  of  noon,  it  there  should  happen  to 
be  no  cloud  in  tlie  way. 

Those  who  desire  more  particular  information  mav 
consult  Young*s  Lectures  on  Natural  Phiiosnphy^  vol.  if. 
p.  406,  for  a  list  of  works ;  and  also  Brisson,  Diet,  d^  Phy- 
tiifue,  articles  *  Miroir'  and  '  Vcrre  ardent ;'  and  Dt.  Hut- 
ton's  Math.  Diet.,  article  *  Burning-glass.' 

BURNLEY,  a  market  toWn  and  chapelry,  in  that  part 
of  the  extensive  parish  of  Whalley  which  is  in  the  higher 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Blarklnirn,  in  the  county  palatine 
•f  Lancaster.  It  is  21 1  miles  N.N.W.  from  London,  25  N. 
from  Manchester,  53  E.N.E.  from  Liverpool,  12  N.E.  from 
Blackburn,  and  1 1  S.B.  frottt  Clitheroe. 

The  town  is  plea«;antly  Situated,  chietly  in  a  narrow  vale, 
fbrming  a  tongue  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Brun  or  Burn, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Calder.  Its  pop.,  which 
now  amounts  to  7531  inhabitants,  has  rapidly  increased 
•ince  the  commencement  of  this  retitury.  as  the  decennial 
census  exhibits  during  that  petiod:— 1801,  3303;  1811, 
4.168;  1821,  6378;  1831,  7531.  Acconling  to  the  two  last 
assessments  for  the  county  rate,  the  annual  value  of  the 
land,  messuages,  and  other  buildings  in  the  township  shows 
a  corresponding  ausmentation.  In  1813  the  annual  value 
wu  returned  at  8,043/.,  and  in  1829  at  15.87Df. 

The  boundaries  of  the  chapelrv  include  Burnley  to^hship, 
7551  inhaliitants ;  Hahcrglmm  Raves  township,  ")817  inha- 
bitants; Brier«clil!b  with  Ext wisilc  township,  1735  inhabi- 
tants;  and  Worstliom  township,  798  inhabitants;  making 
a  total  population  of  15,921. 

The  name  of  this  town  is  not  found  in  the  ancient 
itineraries.  There  have  been  however  so  many  remains  of 
Roman  antiquities — coins,  pottery,  and  urns  containing 
ashes  and  calcined  hones— discovered  about  the  place,  that 
Dr.  Whitaker's  conjecture  of  its  having  been  a  settlement 
Upon  a  public  Way.  between  Rihchester  and  Camboduimm, 
lying,  as  it  does,  in  a  straight  line  between  those  two  places, 
•cema  to  be  well  founded.    Some  Saxon  remains  have  also 


been  found  *  iind  at  a  small  distance  1ft.  HT  the  town,  U  a 
place  called  SasiflM,  which  tradition  has  marked  a^  th« 
scene  of  a  battle  in  the  times  of  the  heptattshy.  Adjoin in;^ 
the  town  and  near  the  church  is  a  cruss  which  is  suppr^^^i-*! 
to  commemorate  the  preaching  of  Paulinus,  the  ffrst  Chn<- 
tian  missionary  in  these  parts,  about  the  year  597,  ami  to 
indicate  the  spot  on  which  the  inhabitants  assembled  fur 
religious  worship  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  church. 

Though  an  old  town,  the  greater  part  of  Burnley  i«  of 
recent  erection,  and  the  houses  are  chieflv  built  of  frfe>tone 
which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  During  the  lo^t  inw 
years  considerable  ihiprovements  have  been  made,  under  an 
act  obtained  in  1819  for  that  purpose:  the  town  has  been 
lighted  with  gas,  the  streets  have  been  well  paved  and  the 
foot-paths  flagged,  and  excellent  waterworks  nave  been  ei^ta- 
blished,  supplied  from  two  elevated  reservoirs,  one  to  the  N. 
and  the  other  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  The  halrracks  in  tl;e  ail- 
joining  township  of  Habergham  EaveS  werd  erected  in  Hi*', 
at  a  cost  of  5500/.,  of  whicli  sum  250UA  was  rai-ictl  by  volun- 
tary subscription.   The  workhouse  stands  in  Rayle  Rnad. 

The  trade  of  Burnley  was  formerly  confined  to  wnwllen* 
but  the  cotton  manufacture  is  nbw  the  staple  of  the  plure. 
On  the  two  rivers  around  the  town  there  are  extensi\e  e*ti 
blishments  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  and  print  in? 
cloth,  besides  several  mills  for  grinding  com,  and  one  f  • 
fulling  cloth.  In  other  parts  of  the  town  are  bm.ss  ai.'i 
iron  foundries,  machine  shops,  bleach-works,  roperies,  tan- 
neries, and  breweries.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  rana),  whii  \ 
nearly  surrounds  the  town,  opens  a  communication  for  tbf 
con\'eyance  of  poods  through  the  whole  line  of  couritn, 
from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Sea.  Coal,  freestotir. 
and  slate  are  found  in  abundance  close  at  hand  and  in  the 
vicinity:  some  veins  of  lead  have  also  been  discovered. 

The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  constable, 
annually  chosen.  Four  magistrates,  who  act  for  the  hundred, 
hold  a  petty  sessions  every  Monday,  and  meet  in  rotatt-^n. 
generally  two  at  a  time.  The  charter  for  the  market  ^.i* 
granted  in  the  22nd  of  Edward  I.  to  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday ;  but  that  day  bos  been 
changed  to  Monday  atld  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  on 
March  6th,  Ea^ter-eve,  May  9th  and  13th,  July  10th,  ana 
October  Uth.  There  has  also  heen  since  1819  a  fair  fn' 
fat  and  lean  cattle,  on  every  alternate  Monday.  The 
annual  wool-fair  is  held  on  the  second  Thuradar  i:i 
July,  and  the  fait  for  horses  on  the  third  Thursday  va 
October. 

The  parochial  chapelry  of  Burnlfey,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
was  one  of  the  three  churches  existing  in  the  parish     i 
Whalley  in  the  reigh  of  Henry  I. ;  but  nothing  remain^  of 
the  antient  structure,  which  was  built  soon  after  the  Cortqup-r 
The  present  edifice  has  undergone  much  alteration  :  it  h:. 
originally  four  chantries,  namely,  the  rood  altar,   pla^t? 
upon  the  rood-loft  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  now  re- 
moved ;  the  altar  of  St.  Peter;  the  altar  of  St.  Mary:  ar. : 
the  altar  of  St.  Anthony.    It  is  a  spacious  structure:  t  : 
having  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  different  times,  it  ch:t-- 
bines  various  styles  of  architecture.     At  the  E.  extrvrr  *' 
of  the  S.  aisle  is  the  Stansfield  choir,  in  which  there  is  3- 
antient  grave-stone  with  a  cross  fleury  and  sword  :  aitd  z\ 
the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mi-t . 
the  property  and  burial  place  of  theTownley  family:  it  r  - 
tain»  some  shields  of  arms,  and  a  monumetu  to  the  nicmi-< 
of  Charles  Townley,  Esq.,  whose  collection  of  marbles  is  r.  - 
in  the  British  Museum.    The  living  is  a  perpetual  carart    - 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester,  endot^'cd  with  l>^'^  • 
factions  which  make  it  the  best  curacy  in  the  kingdom.    I  - 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  incumbent  of  Burnley  '  I  •  • 
for  his  wages  yearly  the  sum  of  4^.  8^.  1  \d. '  as  appears  fr  - 
•an  inquisition*  taken  at  Manchester  in  16S1;  but  n.' » 
from  various  donations  aided  by  Queen  An  he's  b?»ut>tt.    ♦ 
amounts  toup\^ards  of  500/.  per  dnnum.     Fort\'-eight  sc    • 
of  glebe  land  are  attached  to  the  chapelry.    The  H\jrj   ■> 
in  the  gift  of  Robert  Tonwley  Parker,  Esq.   of  Cut  r'    . 
Hall,  near  Preston.    There  are  places  of  worsnip  belong  •  .- 
to  the  Baptists,  the  Roman  CAtholics,  tlie  Wesleyan  McI- 
dists,  and  the  Independents.    These  places  of  worship  \z  •  c 
Sunday -schools  attached  to  them;  in  all  of  which  the  (h» 
dren  of  diftereht  religious  denominations  ore  rorcftiMl  r:  \ 
instructed. 

The  free  grammar-school  is  in  North  Parade.  A  pirt  •' 
the  chantry  of  St.  Mary  on  the  W.  side  of  the  chur*«h)-  ' 
was  formerly  used  as  a  school-house,  until  1695,  when  tl  e 
present  building  was  erected.    It  is  supposed  to  lure  Ucs 
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founded  in  Oie  feign  of  Mw^TL  TSui  efidOWYn^oto  of 
the  foundation  amount  to  about  140/.  per  annum,  which 
forms  the  salary  of  the  bead  ma^C^r,  wl)o  te«iche$  the  clasaica 
and  exercises  a  general  superintendence  over  the  lower 
Echool.  In  this  school  Eoglishf  wr'ting.  aceounts,  and  prac- 
tical mathematics  are  taught  hy  an  aiwi&tant,  whQ  is  remu- 
nerated by  a  charge  of  three  guineas  a  year,  which  is 
allowed  to  be  inade  to  the  scholars.  Two  guineas  a  year  is 
the  sum  charged  for  the  sons  of  persons  in  huml^le  life. 
The  average  number  of  fichpolars  is  about  sixty.'of  whom  ten 
or  twelve  are  instructed  in  the  classics.  The  school  has  an 
intereit  in  thirteen  scholarships  founded  in  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  by  Dr.  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
in  1572.  The  master  la  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
laud  belonging  to  the  school.  In  k  room  over  the  school  is 
a  valuable  library,  left  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Halsted.  rector  of 
Stanbfield,  for  the  use  of  the  scholars.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
W  hi  taker,  the  learned  master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  historian  of  the  *  original  parish  of  Whalley/ 
received  bis  early  educafbn  in  this  school. 

There  are  aUo  five  national  schools  in  the  chapelry,  in 
which  nearly  2000  children  receive  tbe  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, and  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  established 
church :  these  are  supported  by  subscription.  In  the  same 
manner  also  is  supported  a  charity  for  poor  married  women 
in  childbed ;  and  a  Strangers'  Friend  Society.  Other  cha- 
rities, to  a  considerable  amount,  are  dis'tributed  annually 
among  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended :  Madam 
Isabel  Shirburne's,  9/.  for  the  use  of  the  poor ;  Robert  Hal- 
sted\,  a  moiety  of  A/.  7«..  for  the  same  purpose ;  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Peel's,  22/.  lOs.  for  clothing  the  poor ;  Mrs.  Mary 
H indie's,  20/.  5«.  for  relieving  old  and  infirm  poor  persons ; 
Mrs.  Hargreave*s,  9L  for  clothing  poor  and  infirm  widows. 

Burnley  is  one  of  the  places  appointed  under  the  Boun- 
[lary  Act  for  taking  votes  at  the  election  of  knights  of  the 
shire  for  the  N.  division  of  the  county.  (Communteatton 
from  Lanc€ishire») 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS.  Burns  are  produced  by 
beated  solids ;  scalds  by  heated  fluids.  The  severity  of  the 
njury  is  dependent  mainly  on  the  intensity  of  the  heat  of 
ho  burning  body.  Fluids  are  not  capable  of  acquiring  so 
:ii{;h  a  degree  of  temperature  as  some  solids ;  henoe  the  im- 
iiediate  effect  of  scalds  is  generally  less  violent  than  that  of 
>urns.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  fluids  flow  about  with  great 
cU'ility,  and  the  accident  often  causes  a  very  large  surfkce 
>f  the  fluid  to  be  thrown  upon  the  body,  so  that  a  scald 
vhirh  produces  onlj  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation 
iiTiietimes  becomes  exceedingly  severe  on  account  of  its 
rxtont.  As  heated  fluids  part  with  their  caloric  in  being 
ii  (Fused,  a  scald  is  almost  always  attended  with  a  different 
lejrree  of  injury  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  The  extent 
tf  the  surface  involved,  the  depth  of  the  injury,  and  the  sep- 
ibility  of  the  part  affected,  must  all  be  taken  into  account 
n  estimating  the  danger  of  the  accident  in  any  given  case. 
1  burn  which  produces  the  instantaneous  death  of  the 
lart  it  touches  may  be  free  from  all  danger  if  the  injured 
)art  be  circumscribed  within  a  small  compass.  The  worst 
turns  which  occur  arise  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
>r  of  inflammable  gases,  or  from  the  female  dress  catching 
Ire ;  and  the  worst  scalds  from  the  boiling  over  of  heated 
luids  in  breweries,  manufactories,  laboratories,  &c. 

The  immediate  aeat  of  the  injury  produced  by  bums  and 
calds  is  the  skin,  which  is  a  highly  organized  membrane, 
)erforming  a  very  importapt  organic  function,  and  endowed 
?ith  a  high  degree  of  sensibility.  The  organic  function  per- 
ormed  by  it  is  the  secretion  of  a  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid 
rom  the  blood,  which  is  carried  out  of  the  system  under  the 
l)rm  of  perspiration.  [Perspiration,  Cutankchjs.]  The 
ccretory  arteries  of  the  skin  are  excited  to  such  an  unusual 
leu^ree  of  action  by  the  stimulus  of  the  heated  body,  that 
hey  pour  out  an  aqueous  fluid  in  such  quantity  as  to  lift 
he  cuticle  from  the  cutis  or  true  skin  [Skin],  and  form  a 
reside  or  bladder  ftill  of  fluid.  Such  is  the  violence  done  to 
he  true  skin,  that  the  function  of  all  the  injured  portion  of 
t  is  suspended;  additional  labour  must  therefore  be  im- 
3osed  on  some  other  organ,  which  must  be  its  substitute 
ind  perform  its  work,  othenvise  a  fatal  disturbance  will 
take  place  in  the  system.  The  lung  exhales  the  same 
iqueous  fluid  as  the  skin.  [Transpiration,  Pui^monary.] 
In  proportion  as  the  cutaneous  perspiration  is  diminished, 
{he  pulmonary  transpiration  is  increased ;  but  when  a  large 
extent  of  the  skin  is  destroyed,  the  ]ung  i^  inadequate  to 
the  task  imposed  upon  it ;  it  cannot  perform  its  own  work 


and  that  of  the  skin  also,  and  in  this  ease  great  diffipuit/  of 
breathing  invariably  comes  on,  and  the  danger  is  exceeds 
in^'ly  increased  by  this  oppression  of  the  lung. 

But  there  is  spread  over  the  external  surfaoe  of  the  true 
skin  an  immense  number  of  sentient  nerves,  rendering  it 
an  organ  of  sense.  A  burning  body  applied  in  such  direet 
contact  with  the  sensitive  extremities  of  these  nen^es  ocea* 
sions  violent  pain ;  and  this,  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy 
which  ia  estahlished  between  all  parts  of  the  body,  produces 
a  great  disturbance  of  the  system.  The  abolition  of  the 
organic  function,  and  the  disturbance  occasioneil  to  the 
sentient  part  of  the  nervous  systemt  both  combimed,  often 
prove  fatal. 

Since  the  severity  of  the  injury  must  always  be  mainly 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  burning  body  con« 
tinues  in  eontact  with  the  skin,  it  is  important  that  every 
one  should  impress  upon  bis  mind  the  course  which  it  (s 
best  to  take  in  case  of  accidents  from  burns. 

The  upright  posture  is  obxiously  not  only  favourable  to 
the  spreading  of  the  flames,  but  to  their  reaching  the  more 
important  parts  of  the  body,  the  neck  and  head.  Any  mo* 
tion  of  the  body  to  and  fro  gives  great  advantage  to  the 
flames,  by  bringing  fresh  currents  of  air  into  contact  with 
the  burning  materials,  and  it  is  therefore  utterly  absurd  to 
run  screaming  about.  Fall  upon  the  floor;  keep  rolling 
over  and  over  upon  the  rarpet;  if  possible  seize  the  hearth* 
rug,  or  the  table-cover,  and,  enveloping  the  body  in  it,  keep 
rolling  about  upon  the  cvrpet  until  assistance  comes.  The 
duty  of  the  assistant  is  to  seize  the  hearth-rug,  or  the  table- 
cover,  or  a  shawl,  or  to  strip  himself  of  his  coat,  or  to  sei;.e 
any  woollen  or  flannel  clothing  at  hand  and  to  envelope 
in  it  as  closely  and  completely  as  poasible  the  person  on 
fire. 

The  thing  to  be  done  with  the  burnt  or  scalded  parts  is 
mstantly  to  immerse  them  in  cold  water,  ice-cold  if  it  eatf 
be  got.  Should  the  position  of  tlie  parts  not  allow  of  their 
immersion  in  water,  cloths  should  be  applied  to  them  dippe4 
m  water,  and  kept  constantly  wet.  As  a  means  of  applying 
and  retaining  cold,  scraped  potatoes  or  turnips  are  usefiill 
Some  persons  recommend,  instead  of  those  cooling  applica- 
tions, stimulating  substances,  such  as  the  strongest  brandy, 
spirits  of  wine,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  vinegar,  kept  on  the 
afi*ected  parts  by  means  of  old  linen  or  lint  soaked  in  the 
fluid.  The  use  of  these  applications,  whether  the  cooling  or 
the  stimulating,  should  be  persisted  in  until  the  pain  ceaiies : 
the  parts  should  then  he  dressed,  as  some  recommend,  with 
the  yellow  basilicon  ointment,  softened  with  the  oil  of  turpen> 
tine ;  or,  as  others  prefer,  with  emollient  poultices  often  re- 
newed. It  is  singular  that,  common  as  this  piece  of  surgery 
is,  practitioners  are  not  agreed  which  of  these  two  plans,  the 
cooling  or  the  stimulating,  is  the  most  efficient ;  and  com- 
parative trials  have  not  yet  been  made  on  a  scale  of  sufficient 
extent  to  determme  the  question.  It  is  probable  that  the 
one  may  be  more  advantageous  than  the  other  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  which  the  ur  professional  person  can- 
not be  expected  to  discriminate.  All  that  is  neces^ary  to 
be  stated  here  is  the  most  judicious  thing  to  be  done,  in  the 
very  first  instance,  until  professional  assistance  can  be  pro- 
cured; fcnd  with  this  view,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  that 
should  determine  the  choice  between  either  of  the  cooling  or 
stimulating  articles  just  mentioned  is  the  fkeility  with  wSicli 
they  can  be  got.  It  is  probable  that  the  chief  effect  of 
all  these  applications  is  to  prevent  the  air  from  coming  into 
contact  with  the  true  skin ;  that  is,  to  perform  the  office  of 
the  cuticle  which  is  destroyed.  Accordingly,  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  surgeons  state  that  they  have  produced 
the  very  best  effects  by  merely  covering  the  affected  parts 
with  old  linen  saturated  with  oil,  by  which  the  air  {s  effec- 
tually excluded.  On  this  ground  it  is  probable  that  a 
remedy,  occasionally  recommendetl,  will  prove  in  practice  as 
useful  as  any,  namely,  enveloping  the  part  in  cotton  ;  and 
if  sp,  it  will  be  better  than  any,  both  on  account  of  its  light- 
ness, and  from  the  ease  with  which  every  mistress  of  a  family 
can  always  have  abundance  of  it  at  hand. 

BURNS,  ROBERT,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January. 
]  759,  in  a  small  cottage  about  two  rciles  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
town  of  Ayr.  His  father,  William  Burncss,  was  the  son  of 
a  farmer  in  Kincardineshire,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
reduced  circumstances  of  his  family  be  had  left  that  part  of 
Scotland  in  his  youth  to  seek  employment  in  tbe  South  as 
a  gardener.  After  serving  diff'erent  masters  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  had  on  his  marriage  in  December,  1757,  taket^ 
a  perpetutd  lease,  or  feu,  as  it  is  there  called,  of  seven  acres 
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of  land*  with  tiie  view  of  wMn^  up  for  himflelf  as  &  nufior?* 
man.  Here  he  built  with  his  own  hands  the  humble 
dwelling  in  which  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  wan  bom. 

The  history  of  the  poet*8  early  life  has  been  very  fully  re- 
lated both  by  himself  and  by  his  brother  Gilbert  The  nar- 
latiTe  of  the  Utter,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiAil 
and  touching  ever  written.  The  life  of  William  Bumess  was 
one  continued  struggle,  which  he  carried  on  with  the  ho* 
Bourable  pride  common  among  his  countrymen  to  better 
his  circumstances,  and  to  give  his  children  a  good  educa- 
tion. Robert  was  first  sent  to  a  school  about  a  mile  distant, 
in  his  sixth  year.  Afterwarda  a  young  man  was  engaged 
by  William  Bumess  and  four  of  bis  neishbours  to  teach 
their  children  in  common,  his  employers  boarding  him  in 
turns.  When  they  had  removed  to  another  situation, 
which  precluded  them  from  this  advantage,  the  good  man, 
after  the  hard  work  of  the  day,  endeavoured  to  instmct 
his  children  himself.  *  In  this  way,*  says  Gilbert,  '  my 
two  eldest  sisters  got  all  the  education  they  received.* 
Robert  obtained  a  little  more  school  instruction  by  snatches, 
but  the  amount  altogether  was  very  inconsiderable.  His 
chief  acquisition  was  some  acquaintance  with  French,  and 
for  this  be  waa  almost  entirely  indebted  to  himself.  What 
other  knowledge  he  obtained  he  gathered  from  the  few 
books,  mostly  mid  volumes,  which  his  father  could  contrive 
to  borrow.  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1784, 
William  Bumess  died,  worn  out  with  toil  and  sorrow,  after 
living  just  long  enough  to  learn  that  a  law»suit  in  which  he 
was  engaged  with  his  landlord  had  been  terminated  by  a 
decision  which  involved  his  family  in  ruin.  He  led  five 
ehildren  younger  than  Robert  and  Gilbert 

In  these  circumstances,  the  youth  and  early  manhood  of 
the  fiiture  poet  were  dark  enough.  '  The  cheerless  gloom 
of  a  hermit,*  he  says  himself,  *  with  the  unceasing  moil  of 
a  galley-slave,  brought  me  to  my  sixteenth  year.*  His 
brother  Gilbert  writes,  *  To  the  bufietings  of  misfortune  we 
could  only  oppose  hard  labour,  and  the  most  rigid  economy. 
We  lived  very  sparing.  For  several  years  butchers'  meat 
waa  a  stranger  in  the  house,  while  all  the  members  of  the 
family  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength, 
and  rather  beyond  it  in  the  labours  of  the  farm.  My 
brotlier,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  assisted  in  threshing  the 
crop  of  com,  and  at  flfleen  was  the  principal  labourer  on 
the  farm,  for  we  had  no  hired  servant,  male  or  female.  The 
anguish  of  mind  we  felt  at  our  tender  years,  under  these 
straits  and  difficulties,  was  very  great  ....  I  doubt  not 
but  the  hard  labour  and  sorrow  of  this  period  of  his  Hfe  was 
in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  that  depression  of  spirits  with 
which  Robert  was  so  often  afflicted  through  his  whole  life 
afterwards.'  Some  time  before  their  father's  death,  and 
when  his  affairs  were  drawing  to  a  crisis,  the  two  brothers 
had  taken  another  farm,  which  thev  stocked  in  the  best 
way  they  could  with  the  savings  of  the  whole  family.  '  It 
was,*  says  Gilbert  'a  joint  concern  among  us.  Every 
member  of  the  family  was  allowed  ordinary  wages  for  the 
labour  he  performed  on  the  farm.  My  brother's  allowance 
and  mine  waa  71,  per  annum  each.  And  during  the  whole 
time  this  family  concern  lasted,  which  was  four  years,  as 
well  as  during  the  preceding  period  at  Lochlea,  his  expenses 
never  in  any  year  exceeded  his  slender  income  .  .  .  His  tem- 
perance and  frugality  were  everything  that  could  be  wished.* 

A  little  before  his  sixteenth  year,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
ha  had  '  first  committed  the  sin  of  rhyme.'  His  verses  soon 
acquired  him  considerable  village  fame,  to  which,  as  he  made 
acquaintances  in  Ayr  and  other  neighbouring  towns  with 
young  men  of  his  own  age,  he  greatly  added  by  the  remark- 
able fluency  of  his  expression,  and  the  vigour  of  his  conver- 
sational powers.  The  charm  of  those  social  meetings,  at 
which  he  shone  with  so  much  distinction,  gradually  intro- 
duced him  to  new  habits.  Yet  his  brother  affirms  that  he 
does  '  not  recollect  till  towards  the  end  of  his  commencing 
author  (when  his  growing  celebrity  occasioned  his  being 
oAen  in  company)  to  have  ever  seen  him  intoxicated.*  His 
attachment  to  female  society,  also,  which  had  from  his 
youth  been  very  strong,  was  now  no  longer  confined  within 
those  *  bounds  of  rigid  virtue,'  says  his  brother, '  which  had 
hitherto  restrained  him.  Towaras  the  end  of  the  period 
under  review  (in  his  twenty-fourth  year),  and  soon  after  his 
fhlher'a  death,  he  was  furnished  with  the  subiect  of  his 
**  Epistle  to  John  Rankin.  *  * 

Another  aflair  of  this  description  soon  after  determined 
the  whole  subsequent  course  of  his  life.  This  was  his 
connexion  with  Jean  Armour,  afterwards  Mra.  Buns,  the 


fhiit  of  whkli'  was  the  birth  of  twins.  In  the  dHBcaUics 
and  distress  to  which  both  parties  were  reduced  by  the  con- 
sequences of  their  imprudence,  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  they  should  make  a  legal  acknowledgment  of  an 
irregular  and  private  marriage,  and  that  he  should  then  set 
out  for  Jamaica  to  push  his  fortune.  '  Bnt  befiire  leaviog 
my  native  country  for  ever,*  he  says,  '  I  resolved  to  puhlnh 
my  poems.  I  weighed  mv  productions  as  impartially  as 
waa  in  my  power :  I  thought  they  had  merit ;  and  it  was  a 
delicious  idea  that  I  should  be  called  a  clever  fellow,  even 
though  it  should  never  reach  my  ears.*  An  impression  of 
600  copies  of  the  book  accordingly  waa  printed  at  Kilnsai^ 
noclu  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1786.  The  poems  wcfe 
well  received  by  the  public ;  and  after  paying  all  expenses 
the  author  cleared  nearly  20/.  '  This  sum,*  be  aaya, '  came 
very  seasonably,  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenting  myself,  for 
want  of  money  to  procure  my  passage.  As  sooti  aa  I  was 
master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  of  wafting  me  to  the  tomd 
zone,  I  took  a  steerage  passage  in  the  first  ship  that  was  to 
sail  from  the  Clyde,  for  *'  hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind." 
I  had  been  for  some  days  skulking  from  covert  to  eovert, 
under  all  the  terrors  of  a  gaol,  as  some  ill-adviaed  poople 
had  uncoupled  Uie  merciless  pack  of  the  law  at  my  neeis.* 
This  was  to  oblige  him  to  find  security  for  the  naainteo- 
ance  of  his  children ;  for  the  parents  of  the  mother  were  so 
indignant,  that,  notwithstanding  what  had  happened,  they 
would  not  allow  the  marriage  to  take  place,  and  the  cfaildree 
to  be  legitimatized.  He  proceeds :  *  I  had  taken  farewvil 
of  my  few  fl'iends ;  my  chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock  : 
I  had  compoeed  the  last  song  I  should  ever  meaeuie  lo 
Caledonia,  *'  The  gloomy  Night  is  gathering  fast,'*  when  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all 
my  schemes,  by  opening  new  prospects  to  vaj  poetie  ambi- 
tion. The  Doctor  belonged  to  a  set  of  critics,  for  whose 
applause  I  had  not  dared  to  hope.  His  opinion  that  I 
would  meet  with  encouragement  in  Edinburgh  for  a  second 
edition  fired  me  so  much,  that  away  I  posted  for  that  citx. 
without  a  single  acquaintance,  or  a  single  letter  of  intro- 
duction.* 

The  result  was  ihe  introduction  of  the  poet  to  all  who 
were  eminent  in  literature,  in  rank,  or  in  fashion,  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis.  The  brilliant  conversational  powers 
of  the  unlettered  ploughman  seem  to  have  struck  adl  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  with  as  much  wonder  as  bs 
poetry.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Glencaim.  Dr. 
Robertson,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, and  other  persons  oi  note,  a  new  edition  of  hia  poems 
was  published,  from  the  profits  of  which  he  received  nearly 
500/.  In  the  summer  of  1788  he  returned  to  Ayrshins 
where  his  brother  Gilbert,  who  had  taken  upon  Him  the 
support  of  their  aged  mother,  was  struggling  with  manr 
difficulties  in  the  farm  they  had  conjointly  taken.  Robert 
advanced  200/.,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  money  be 
prepared  to  stock  another  farm— that  of  Ellisland,  in  Dom- 
frieshire^— for  himself.  Here  he  took  up  his  abode  in  June. 
1788,  having  previously  legalized  his  union  with  Mis* 
Armour  by  joining  with  her  in  a  public  declaration  of  their 
marriage. 

Soon  after  this,  by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry, 
he  was  appointed,  on  his  own  application,  an  officer  of  ei- 
cise  for  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  The  salary  whidi  he 
received  in  this  capacity  was  originally  50/.  a  year,  but  wms 
eventually  increased  to  70/.  His  duties,  however,  interfered 
so  much  with  the  attention  due  to  his  farm  that  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  resign  it  to  his  landlord,  after  having  occapied 
it  for  about  three  years  and  a  halfl  About  the  end  of  the  ye«r 
1791,  he  retired  with  his  family  to  a  small  house  in  the  town 
of  Dumfries,  placing  his  dependence  for  the  future  exclu- 
sively  on  his  chances  of  promotion  in  the  excise. 

In  Dumfries  Bums  spent  the  short  remainder  of  his  Iilr. 
The  habits  which  he  had  acquired  during  the  sudden  and 
short-lived  intoxication  of  his  first  introduction  topublir  mw 
tioe,  now  gained  entire  ascendency  over  him,  as  misforcuiir 
and  disappointment  broke,  or,  at  least,  embittered,  hb  spmt 
and  enfeebled  his  powers  of  resistance.  The  strong  exr:t»- 
ments  of  admiration  and  applause,  by  which  he  had  been 
surrounded  at  Edinburgh,  were  sought  for  at  any  cost,  and 
among  companions  of  any  order  who  would  join  htm  in 
drowning  reflection.  Even  the  prospects  upon  which  be 
had  placed  his  reliance  of  advancement  in  the  excise  «vrt» 
suddenly  overcast,  in  consequence  of  some  imprudent  e\- 
pressions  which  he  had  dropped  on  the  subject  of  thr 
French  Revolution«  to  whidi  some  despicable  inHormer  had 
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calkd  the  notice  of  tbe  Boani.  It  was  only  throngh  the  ex- 
ertions of  his  friend  Mr.  Gnham,  on  this  oocasion,  that  he 
was  saved  from  being  dismissed.  Ill  health  and  great  de- 
jection of  spirits  at  last  cane  open  him,  along  with  the 
pressure  of  accumulating  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  had 
produced  many  of  his  happiest  pieces,  and  especially  the 
best  and  the  greatest  number  of  his  songs,  since  the  sp* 
pearance  of  the  first  Bdinburgh  edition  of  his  poems.  The 
songs  were  principally  contributed  to  an  Edinburgh  publi- 
cation callea  Johnson*s  *  Museum,*  and  afterwards  to  a 
work  of  much  greater  pretension,  the  well-known  *  Collec- 
tion of  Original  Scottish  Aurs/  edited  and  published  by  Mr. 
George  Thomson.  Bums*s  correspondence  with  Thomson 
oil  tbe  subject  of  his  contributions  to  this  work  has  been 
printed,  and  fbrms  a  highly  interesting  series  of  letters,  as 
well  as  a  most  ateoting  chapter  in  the  poet's  history. 
Bums's  first  letter,  in  answer  to  an  application  from  Thom- 
son, is  dated  firom  Dumfries,  )6th  Sept.,  1792.  In  this  he 
says,  after  entering  with  great  seal  into  the  proposal, '  As 
to  any  remuneration,  you  may  think  my  songs  either  above 
or  below  price,  for  they  shall  absolutely  be  the  one  or  the 
other.  In  the  honest  enthusiasm  with  which  I  embark  in 
your  undertaking,  to  talk  of  money,  wages,  fee,  hire,  &c., 
would  be  downright  prostitution  of  soul.'  In  July  following 
we  find  Thomson  sending  him  5/.  with  the  apology,  *  As  I 
shall  be  benefited  by  the  publication,  you  must  suffer  me  to 
inclose  a  small  mark  of  my  gratitude,  and  to  repeat  it  after- 
wards when  I  find  it  convenient.  Do  not  return  it,  for,  by 
Heaven,  if  you  do,  our  correspondence  is  at  an  end.'  Bums, 
in  his  replv  to  this  communication  says,  *  I  assure  you  that 
you  truly  hurt  me  with  your  pecuniary  parcel.  It  degrades 
me  in  my  own  eyes.'  However,  to  return  it,  he  adds,  would 
savour  of  affectation ;  hut  he  protests  in  the  strongest  terms 
against  '  any  more  traffic  of  that  debtor  and  creditor  kind.' 
The  last  letter  from  Bums  in  the  collection  is  dated  12th 
July,  1796.  For  a  year  previous,  illness  had  neariy  incapa- 
citated him  from  continuing  his  contributions.  He  now 
writes : '  After  all  my  boasted  independence,  cursed  necessity 
compels  me  to  implore  you  for  5/.  A  cruel  *  *  *  *  of  a 
haberdasher,  to  whom  I  owe  an  account,  taking  it  into  his 
head  thatl  am  dying,  has  commenced  a  process,  and  will 
infallibly  put  me  into  jail.  Do,  for  God's  sake^  send  me 
that  sum,  and  that  by  return  of  post.  Forgive  me  this  ear- 
nestness, but  the  horrors  of  a  jail  have  made  me  half  dis- 
tracted. I  do  not  ask  all  this  gratuitously,  for  upon  return- 
ing health  I  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  furnish  you  with 
5^.  worth  of  the  neatest  song  genius  you  have  seen.' 

He  died  on  the  21st  of  July.  His  remains  were  con- 
signed to  the  earth  with  the  solemnities  of  a  public  funeral, 
which  was  rendered  remarkably  imposing  by  the  voluntary 
attendance  of  a  vast  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks  fmrn 
every  part  of  the  surrounding  country.  Bums  left  four  sons 
(besides  a  boy  who  died  in  his  infkncy),  all  of  whom,  we  be- 
lieve, still  survive. 

The  first  collected  edition  of  the  poems  and  letters  of 
Bums  was  published  by  Dr.  Currie  at  Liverpool,  in  4  vols. 
8vo.,  in  1800,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's  wife  and  family. 
Of  the  accounts  of  his  life  that  have  appeared  since  that  by 
Dr.  Currie,  the  most  important  are  tnat  by  Mr.  Lookhart, 
pttbUshed  in  1828,  and  that  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Bums,  in  eight  vols. 
12mo.  London,  1834.  This  is  now  the  most  complete  and 
in  every  respect  the  best  edition  of  the  poet's  works.  It  con- 
tains 150  poetical  pieces  more  than  in  Dr.  Currie's  edition  ; 
and  both  the  poems  and  the  letters  are  throughout  illus- 
trated by  e&planatory  notes.  The  life  occupies  the  first 
volume,  the  poems  the  next  five,  and  the  letters  and  glossary 
the  two  last. 

The  history  of  literature  scarcely  affords  another  in- 
stance of  a  popularity  either  so  sudden  or  so  oomplete  as 
that  obtainea  by  the  poetry  of  Bums.  Even  in  his  ovm  life- 
time, and  indeed  almost  immediately  after  his  genius  first 
bunt  into  public  notice,  his  name  and  his  poems  were  fami- 
liar to  all  ranks  of  his  countrymen.  Nor  did  the  enthusiasm 
for  his  poetry  die  away  with  the  generation  among  whom 
it  was  first  kindled.  His  works  are  still  everywhere  a  cot- 
tage-book in  his  own  land,  and  they  are  read  wherever  the 
Boslish  language  is  understood. 

No  poetry  was  ever  better  fitted  to  obtain  extensive  popu- 
larity tfaan  that  of  Bums.  It  has  little  of  either  grandeur  or 
richness  of  imagination,  qualities  that  demand  much  culti- 
vation of  mind  as  well  as  a  somewhat  rare  endowment  of  the 
poetic  temperament  for  their  appreciation  and  enjoyment. 


It  ts  an  heart  and  ptssion,  and  ever?  human  bosom  capable 
of  feeling  strongly  must  be  stirred  by  its  fire  and  tender- 
ness. The  themes  which  Bums  has  chosen  are  all  of  the 
kind  which  come  home  to  the  natural  feelings  of  men,  and 
his  mode  of  treating  them  is  the  most  simple  and  direct.  In 
what  he  has  written,  in  his  native  dialect  at  least,  there  is 
no  where  anything  of  mere  rhetorical  ornament  or  display. 
The  expression  is  throughout,  as  truly  as  that  of  any  poetry 
ever  was,  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  the  thought  or  senti- 
ment, which  falls  into  measured  words  as  if  it  and  they 
were  struck  out  together  by  the  same  creative  act.  In  his 
lyrical  pieces  especially,  the  passion,  and  the  language,  and 
the  melody  which  is  'married*  to  the  'immortal  verse,* 
seem  to  come  all  in  one  gush  lh)m  the  fhU  fountain  of  the 
heart.  In  this  exquisite  truth  of  style  no  writer  in  any  lan- 
guage has  surpassed  Bums.  But,  with  all  his  nature,  he  is, 
Mke  every  great  writer,  also  a  great  artist,  nature  being  the 
inspiration  of  his  art.  Nothing  can  be  more  masterly — 
more  demonstrative  both  of  high  skill  and  of  general  eleva- 
tion of  mind— than  the  manner  in  which  he  triumphs  over 
the  disadvantages  of  a  dialect  so  much  vulgarised  as  that  of 
Scotland  had  come  to  be  at  tbe  time  when  he  wrote.  Fami- 
liar as  his  subjects  generally  are,  and  bold  and  expressive 
as  his  diction  constantly  is,  we  will  venture  to  sav  that  there 
is  not  one  instance  of  real  vulgarity  in  all  that  he  has 
written.  Of  mere  license  and  indecorum  there  is  certainly 
no  want  in  some  of  his  productions ;  but  even  in  his  broadest 
humour,  in  his  most  unpardonable  violations  of  moral  pro- 
priety, in  the  rudest  riot  of  his  merriment  and  satire,  there 
is  never  anything  that  is  mean  or  grovelling,  anything  that 
offends  our  sense  of  what  is  noble  and  elevated.  Some  of 
the  most  immoral  of  his  pieces  are  distinguished  by  a 
studied  propriety  of  expression  springing  from  the  finest 
taste  and  most  delicate  sensibility  to  the  beautiful. 

BURNT-EAR.  Burnt-ear,  in  corn,  is  a  disease  in 
whicii  the  fmctification  of  the  plant  is  destroyed  and,  as  it 
were,  burnt  up ;  hence  its  English  name  and  the  corre- 
sponding term  of  charbcn  in  French  ond  brand  in  German. 
Burat-ear  has  often  been  confounded  with  tmut^  which  is  a 
similar  but  distinct  disease.  They  differ  in  this,  that  in  the 
bumt-ear  the  black  powder  which  appears  in  the  car  is 
external,  and  the  grain  has  either  never  been  formed,  or  its 
coat  has  been  destroyed,  so  that  the  whole  ear  appears 
black  or  burnt.  The  powder  also  has  no  smell,  and  being 
easily  blown  away  by  the  wind,  or  shaken  off  in  the  reap- 
ing, little  of  it  adheres  to  the  com  or  is  mixed  with  it  when 
ground ;  and  except  the  loss  of  so  much  grain  as  would 
have  been  contained  in  the  sound  ears,  no  great  detriment 
arises  to  the  quality  of  the  corn.  The  smut,  or  pepper- 
brand,  on  the  contrary,  is  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
grain,  which  retains  nearly  its  natural  form,  and  is  carried 
along  with  it  into  the  bam.  It  is  only  in  the  threshing  or 
grinding  that  the  diseased  grain  commonly  called  smut-' 
ball  is  broken,  when  a  fetid  black  powder  is  dispersed  over 
the  sound  grain,  which  greatly  deteriorates  the  flour,  end 
renders  the  com  unfit  for  seed,  the  disease  being  perpe- 
tuated by  this  black  substance.  [Smttt.]  Bumt-ears  are 
generally  observed  in  particular  moist  situations,  and  some 
lands  are  much  more  subject  to  them  than  others.  The 
disease  has  been  often  attributed  to  damp  and  warm  fogs 
succeeding  very  dry  weather;  and  hence  it  has  been 
imagined  that  it  was  caused  by  the  dews  lodging  in  the 
ears  and  producing  a  species  of  rottenness.  But  micro- 
scopic observations  have  decidedly  proved  that  the  black 
powder  consists  of  the  minute  germs  or  seeds  of  a  parasitical 
mushroom,  which  are  developed  in  the  growing  ears  and 
live  on  its  substance. 

The  plants  attacked  by  this  disease  may  be  distinguished 
long  before  the  ear  makes  its  appearance  out  of  the  sheath 
in  which  it  is  enveloped  in  its  early  state.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liar greenness  of  the  leaf  observable ;  and  when  the  plant 
is  examined,  the  young  ear  may  already  be  seen  attacked  by 
the  disease  and  beginning  to  put  on  a  spotted  and  black 
appearance,  which  increases  as  it  grows,  and  is  perfected 
when  the  ear  arrives  at  the  state  in  which  the  flower  should 
appear.  In  some  cases  the  plant  flowers  partially  or  com- 
pletely, and  the  fecundation  takes  place,  so  that  the  germ 
is  developed;  but  it  never  approaches  to  maturity.  Ita 
outer  skin  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  parasitical  fungus,  and 
the  whole  substance  converted  into  a  black  powder. 

Do  Candolle,  one  of  the  best  modem  authorities  on  the 

I  physiology  of  plants,  has  named  this  peculiar  minute  mush- 
room the  Uredo  earbo,  which  he  distinguishes  ih>m  that 


lAiP>\  psoduittts  Um  #mttt,  and  whioh  li«  ei^lU  Undo  oarieM. 
They  are  easily  distinguiibed  by  tbe  siae  and  smell.  Tbe 
Uredo  oarbo  is  compoMd  of  mqcb  smaller  globules  and 
destitute  of  smell ;  bo(h  seem  to  be  propagated  like  other 
cryptogamous  plapUi  by  meatis  of  eittremely  minute  seeds 
or'  germs,  which  are  carried  along  with  the  sap  into  the 
circulation  and  vegetate  in  the  ear,  where  alone  it  appears 
that  they  find  the  cqnditions  necessary  to  their  growth. 

Mr.  Benedict  Prevost  has  asserted  that  having  placed 
the  black  dust  Qf  burnt-ears  of  wheat  in  distilled  water  at 
the  temperature  of  10°  of  the  centigrade  thermometer 
(about  <50°  of  Fahrenheit' t(),  he  qbserved  that  they  swelled 
to  twipe  their  Qfiginal  siye,  and  pushed  out  oblong  tubercles, 
which  lengthened  to  fjve  or  M  times  their  diameter,  and 
that  they  afierwards  divided  into  several  branches*  After 
a  few  days  minute  graips  were  observed  in  the  vessels,  and 
ihe  original  globqles  shpwed  an  ftpnearance  of  cells,  from 
whiph  the  grains  had  been  ejected.  The  natural  conclusion 
from  this  observation,  if  it  be  correct,  is,  that  tbe  globules 
are  real  bulbs  or  germs  of  microscopic  mushrooms,  which 
are  developed  by  moisture  in  favourable  situations ;  and  to 
these  the  name  of  Uredo  has  been  given,  one  species  being 
tlie  Uredo  carbq,  which  attacks  the  external  parts  of  the 
graiUi  and  the  o(her  Uredo  caries,  which  grows  within  the 
grain  itself.  (See  Mr.  Benedict  Provost's  memoir  to  the 
Institute  of  France  in  18U7.) 

It  is  doubted  by  some  whether  the  disease  is  contagious, 
because  they  have  never  been  able  to  produce  it  by  shaking 
the  black  dust  of  burnt-ears  over  the  sound  plants.  The 
reason  of  this  is  probably  that  the  exhaling  vessels  of  the 
9urfaoe  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  absorb  extraneous 
matteft  which  can  only  enter  by  the  spongioles  of  the 
roots.  Although  it  is  much  less  dangerous  than  the 
smut,  because  it  is  readily  dispersed  by  the  winds,  yet  it 
must  more  or  les^  infect  the  soil,  and  hence  the  disease  is 
more  frequent  where  it  has  appeared  before,  and  where 
those  graini  which  are  tnoit  subject  to  the  di^ase,  such  as 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  have  been  sown  in  too  rapid  suc- 
cession. As  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  grain,  steeping  and 
washing  are  not  so  certain  remedies  against  the  infection 
a^^  in  the  case  of  smut ;  but  the  best  preservative  is  to  drain 
the  land  well  and  keep  it  in  good  heart,  so  that  the 
plants  may  be  vigorous  and  able  to  resist  tbe  attacks  of  the 
parasite :  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  weak  planU,  as 
well  as  animals,  are  much  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
parasitical  plants  or  animals  than  those  which  are  vigorous 
and  robust.  A  judicious  change  of  crops,  or  a  well-esta- 
blished rotation,  will  in  general  secure  the  corn,  which  is 
sown  in  its  proper  course,  from  the  infection  of  the  Uredo 
mrbo,  provided  the  preparation  of  the  land  be  such  as  to 
ensure  a  healthy  vegetation*. 

As  this  disease  is  extremely  common,  it  has  obtained 
various  names  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  England 
it  is  bent  known  by  the  names  of  blacks,  brand,  or  burnt- 
ear  ;  and  it  is  often  called  imrf,  from  the  supposition  that  it 
is  a  variety  of  the  same  disease  which  attacks  the  external 
part  of  the  fructification  before  the  skin  of  the  grain  is  formed. 
Whether  there  may  not  be  some  truth  in  this  latter  suppo- 
sitiun.  notwithstanding  the  opinion  before  quoted,  we  do  not 
at  present  presume  to  determine. 

BURRAMPOOTER,    [Brahmapootra.] 

BURROWING  OWL.     [Owl.] 

BURSA,  or  BRUSA,  the  antient  Prusa  and  capital  of 
Bithynia.  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus in  Asia  Minor,  in  27°  N.  lat.,40°  E.  long.  The  luxu- 
riant plain  which  lies  in  front  of  the  city  is  covered  for  many 
miles  with  plantations  of  mulberry-trees,  which  nourish  the 
silkworms  that  supply  the  staple  trade  of  the  place.  The 
grand  mountain  in  the  rear  of  the  town  furnishes  the  finest 
pasturage,  an  abundance  of  timber,  and  underwood  for  fuel ; 
and  a  number  of  cool  perennial  springs  gush  out  from  the 
roots  of  Olympus,  supplying  the  town  with  a  superfluity  of 
the  purest  water,  and  fertilizing  all  the  surrounding  country. 
As  every  bouse  in  Brusa  has  its  fountain,  the  total  number 
ii  immense,  and  some  of  the  public  fountains  and  conduits 
are  beautifully  constructed.  The  old  traveller  Tournefort 
says  he  never  saw  a  city  with  so  many  fountains,  except 
pt^rhap^  Granada  in  Spain.  The  streeU  are  remarkably 
clean  and  well  paved,  particularly  the  bazaar  quarter.    Ac- 

•  St<*plo^  lh<»  MOtl  in  brine  oi-  sule  mine,  and  drying  It  wiih  fivth-t>unit 
Kn.«.  oa  U  uoittttly  duii«  wiih  wheat.  uhu««ver  a  utvful  pcvcautioo.  which 
•ImmUI  hm  «ii«*vi«fU  al«o  with  barltfy  and  oats,  whcrevar  bunit  «ara  li»r«  ap- 
t^Mtvl  10  prvcrtlinK  crops.  Sulphate  of  wpp^r  »  faid  to  W  i»ora  cAm- 
ffioaa  than  oommuo  tall. 
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contains  125  mosques,  a  great  number  of  kbana.  and  a 
population  of  about  100,000  souls.  The  citadel,  whieb  oom- 
mands  the  town,  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence,  the  Acropoa» 
of  antient  Prusat  Parts  of  the  walls  are  of  Greek  oonstnic- 
tion,  and  many  antient  fragments  are  imbedded  and  mixed 
up  in  the  Turkish  building.  Within  the  fertre«a  there  i*  ax. 
old  Greek  church  converted  into  a  Mussulman  mausoleum, 
where  repose  the  bones  of  Sultan  Orcan»  his  wives,  a&ii 
children.  Orcan  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is 
1327  took  Brusa  (which  he  made  the  residence  and  cap.:i. 
of  the  Ottoman  dynasty)  from  the  unwarUke  Greek,  em- 
peror. The  monuments  erected  over  these  graves  are  covend 
with  magnificent  Cachmire  shawls. 

But  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  Brusa  are  the  thermal 
baths,  which  are  extensive  and  magnificent.  The  finest  of 
them  (£8ki-kapli4ia)  is  an  antient  Greek  building.  1  ^ 
mineral  waters  that  supp'iy  them  gush  out  from  the  haw.*  uf 
Mount  Olympus ;  they  have  a  strong  sulphureous  odour, 
and  in  temperature  range  from  60°  to  IQP  of  R^umur,  tht: 
is  from  167°  to  190°  of  Fahrenheit.  In  the  environi  of 
Brusa,  melons  of  exquisite  quality  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
cultivated:  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  there  eatabli^irl 
make  good  wine,  but  the  capital  produce  is  silk,  uhitb  is 
worked  up  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  tbe  apot,  ar.d 
largely  exported.  The  demand  in  England  for  Brusa  ^:;iv< 
is  at  this  moment  (April,  1836)  much  on  the  inorease.  Tr.e 
pieces  manufactured  at  Brusa  are  exceedingly  stiopg,  t^:(» 
ful  in  design,  and  very  enduring.  In  many  of  the  arttr  .^ 
British  cotton  yarn  is  woven  with  the  native  ailk,  anu  t 
strong  and  beautiful  stuff  is  produced  from  the  mixturv"— 
the  dyed  silk,  on  which  flowers  or  other  patterns  are  wrou^*hu 
being  singularly  tenacious  of  its  colour.  Brusa  ie  a  p«>l 
market  for  the  cotton  yam,  or  twist,  of  Manchester  and 
Glasgow.  This  article  of  manufacture  is  landed  at  Ci»'^ 
stantinople,  and  thence  forwarded  by  caravan  to  Brusa.  Oi 
the  whole,  this  is  the  pleasantest  city  which  tbe  Turks  pM 
sess  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  industrial  and  eommerctal  mi- 
portance  it  only  yields  to  Smyrna  and  its  neighbourhood. 

BURSA'RIA  (Zoology),  tbe  name  of  a  genus  of  minute 
Microzoairia  ctpodch  with  a  membranous  body,  short,  and 
a  little  bent  upon  itself,  so  as  to  be  eoncave  below  and 
convex  above. 

De  Blainviile  observes  that  this  fbrm  is  very  probtb'> 
composed  of  species  of  floating  Planarit^,  sliishtlv  \ku 
upon  themselves,  but  that  he  is  not  certain  of  this,  a^  tr 
never  examined  the  subjects  accurately.  He  adds  that  ;t 
is  still  more  difBouU  to  say  what  Bursa'ria  MrundineBn, .  • 
which  M.  Bory  has  fbrmed  his  genus  HirurulineUa^  is. 

Lamarck  places  Bur$aria  among  his  Infusoria,  obser%:r.; 
that  their  body  is  delicate  and  membranous,  and  reniarka* .; 
by  its  concave  fbrm  on  one  side,  which  sometimesputs  on  t  ».r 
appearance  of  a  boat,  sometimes  of  a  purse.  Their  tr  '  ^'- 
ments  are  not  lively,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  irreyuliV 
so  that  when  they  describe  a  spiral  line  from  right  to  I  'i 
and  i-aise  themselves  in  the  water  they  ipove  with  tolcru' 
swiftness;  but  when  they  return  or  descend  they  onl>  r.r  - 
oeed  slowly,  a  difference  of  velocity  attributable  to'their  f  »ra. 

Loccdiiy,  Fresh  and  stagnant  waters,  and  sea- water 
Lamarck  describes  five  species,  the  first  of  which,  Burtrrza 
truncateUa^  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  is  found  a 
ditch-water. 

According  to  Ehrenberg,  the  Bursaritie,  as  well  as  ih< 
Loxodes,\\M  Tracheiice,  &c.  have  an  intestinal  tube  fur- 
nished with  cfeoal  appendages  which  open  anteriorly  at  tb* 
inferior  sytrfiuse  of  the  body,  and  posteriorly  at  its  extrei- 1:> 
The  mouth  is  without  cilia  or  hooks,  and  there  is  no  cil^-^ 
circle  op  the  front.  The  Bursariee  differ  besides  fn>m  Ih* 
other  two  genera  by  the  form  of  the  upper  lip,  whi'h  i> 
compressed,  subcarinated.  or  swollen,  and  not  contraciol 
The  body  of  the  Bursariee  is,  for  the  most  part,  downv. 

£:i^ample,  Bureariq  truncatdl^.    Miiller. 


CBnnarl  InncatellA.    Vatoral  um  and  magaUlctL] 

BURS  ATE  LL  A  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  marine  ml- 
luscouB  animals  without  any  traces  of  a  i<hell,  placed  by  IV 
Blainviile  under  his  second'  family  Aplysiacea  (Aply»i»i:M 
of  his  third  order,  Mfmopleurwranckiato^  of 
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^ 
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eephafophora  fndnoida.  The  Ibllotntigfa  De  fikinVille's 
definition  of  the  ^tius,  irhxch,  in  his  arratiffettient,  comes 
between  Dntabella  and  Notarchtt^,  Rang  thtnkfc  it  ought 
to  belong  to  the  genus  Aply^ia. 

Body  subglohular ;  bek)W,  an  oval  space  circumscribed  by 
thick  lips  indicating  the  foot,  above,  a  symmetrical  oval 
opening  with  thick  Tips,  formed  by  the  complete  junction  of 
rho  natatory  appendajres  of  the  mantle,  and  Comtaunicating 
with  a  cavity  in  which  are  found  one  ve^  large  free  gill 
and  the  vent.  Thfe  tentacula  are  four,  divided  and  ranilfled, 
besides  two  buccal  appendages. 

Example,  Burgatella  Leachii,  which  De  Blalnville  sdyi 
is  the  only  species  of  the  genUs.  It  is  larg^  &nd  a  natiVe 
3f  the  East  Indian  seas. 


[Borsatella  LeaehH.] 

BURSERA'CEJS,  a  natural  order  of  exogetiS  cortsiiting 
f  balnaniic,  resinous,  or  gummy  plants  with  pinnated  leaves, 
ml  !«m'aU  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual  polypetalous  fldwers, 

I  ith  a  superior  ovarv  seated  in  a'  large  circular  disk.  The 
riiit  is  a  2-9-celled  drupe,  with  its  rind  sometimes  splitting 
nto  valves.  It  was  formerly  included,  among  other  orders, 
n  the  Terebintacecb  of  Jussieu,  but  it  differs  from  Amyri- 
aceas  and  Anacardiacece  in  its  compoiiiid  fruit.  MVrrh, 
rankinoense,  olibanum,  balsath  of  Acouchl,  gum  elemi, 
•aim  uf  Gilead,  and  opobalsamum,  or  balsam  Or  Mecca,  are 

II  pnxlucts  of  different  species  of  the  ord^r.     [Balsamo- 

IKNDKON.l 

BURSLEM,  a  parish  and  market- town  in  the  northern 
ivision  of  the  hundred  of  Pirehill,  Staffordshire,  24  miles 
roin  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and  about  137  miles  direct 
i>tance  N.W.  from  London.  .Burslem  is  a  chief  to\ui  in 
lie  important  district  called  *  The  Potteries,'  the  principal 
eat  of  ihe  earthenware  manufacture  of  England.  The 
larish,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  has 
n  uri-a  of  2930  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  12,714, 
f  %shich  11,250  belonged  to  the  town.  The  gross  annual 
tirome  of  the  living,  which  is  a  rectory,  is  stated  at  530/. 
.'he  township  of  Halton  Abbey  and  the  hamlet  of  Sneyd 
re  included  in  the  parish. 

Bur-lem  has  a  market  twice  a  week,  dtt  Mondays  find 
Jaturlays;  the  market-house  is  a  neat  edifice  of  modern 
rL'Ction,  surmounted  by  a  clock.  The  district  of  •  Tlie 
'ot  I  cries  is  steadily  advancing  m  improvetnerit,  and  con- 
aincd,  ih  IS31,  a  population  of  53,000;  but  ft-om  the  nature 
if  the  eniploytncnt,  the  cheapness  of  building  materials, 
•id  other  circumstanced,  the  number  of  IhiUses  of  tlie 
innual  value  of  !(»/.  and  upwards  was  only  from  1400  to 
500.  •  The  Potteries'  were  enfranchised  under  the  Reform 
Vet.    and   constitute  the  boroUgh  of    Stoke-Upon-Trent. 

StoK  B  -  (Tt»0?f-TllENT.] 

There  Were,  in  1835,  thirtv-seven  daily  Schools  tind  elevcti 
Sunday  schools  In  the  parish  of  Btirslettt. 

{Hedutiffs  of  England  and  JVaks ;  Boundary  Repdris ; 
Pop ,  i:ccl.,  and  Edac.  Returns.) 

BURTON,  ROBERT,  author  of  the*  Andtoltiy  of  Melan- 
*h  )ly,'  was  born  at  Lindley,  in  the  CoUnty  of  Leicester,  Feb, 
nh/  1576,  and  was  descended  of  ik  reputdbte  and  antient 
famdy.  He  received  part  of  his  education  at  the  grammar- 
achooi  of  Suttott-Coldfleld,  in  the  county  of  \Vatwick;  and 
was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Brazertose-collcge,  Oxford,  in 
1593,  where  be  made  considerable  progress  in  logic  and 
philosophy.  In  1599  he  t^as  elected  student  of  Cbrist- 
ehnrch.    In  1616  he  iras  presented  to  the  vicartige  of  St. 


Thomas,  in  the  gift  of  that  college ;  and  at  a  later  period; 
after  the  year  1628,  he  was  presented,  by  Lord  Berkeley,  to 
the  rectory  of  Segmve  in  Leicestershire.  It  is  said  that  he 
composed  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  published  in  1621, 
with  the  intent  of  diverting  his  own  thoughts  fk-om  that 
feeling.  These  are  all  the  facts  and  dates  recorded  by 
Anthony  Wood  concerning  Burton's  life.  He  diwl  at  Christ- 
church,  Jan.  25th.  1639-40,  at  or  very  near  the  time  t^^hich 
he  had  before  foretold  from  the  calculation  of  his  own 
nativity.  This  coincidence  gave  rise  to  a  rumdur,  which 
probably  was  jocose  rather  than  serious,  at  least  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  to  support  it,  that  be  hastened  his  d^vn 
death  that  his  astrological  skill  might  not  be  put  to  shame. 
He  bequeathed  two  sums  of  100/.  each  to  the  Bodleian  and 
the  Christchurch  library,  the  annual  pk'oceeds  to  be  em- 
ployed in  purchasing  books  ;  and  he  also  ordered  that  those 
two  establishments  should  select  from  his  own  ctillettion 
any  books  which  they  did  not  possess.  Those  acquired  by 
the  Bodleian  are  said  by  Bhss,  in  his  edition  of  Wood's 
Athence  Oxoh.,  to  form  one  of  the  most  cUrious  additions 
ever  made  to  that  collection.  •  They  consist  of  all  the  his- 
torical, political,  and  poetical  tracts  of  his  owii  time ;  with 
a  large  collection  of  miscellaneous  accounts  of  murders, 
monsters,  and  accidents.  In  short,  he  seems  to  have  pur- 
chased indiscriminately  c\'erything  that  was  published.' 

Wood  gives  the  fbllowing  character  of  Burton : — •  He  wHs 
an  exact  mathematiciah,  a  curious  calculator  of  nativities, 
a  general-read  scholar,  a  thorough- paced  philologist,  and 
one  that  understood  thd  slirveynig  of  lanas  well.  As  he 
was  by  many  accounted  a  seVere  student,  a  deVourer  of 
authors,  d  meldncholy  and  humorous  pCrsbn ;  sO  by  others 
who  knew  him  well,  a  person  of  great  honesty,  plain  deal- 
ing, and  charity.  I  have  heard  sbme  of  the  antiehts  of 
Christchurch  often  say  that  his  company  was  verV  merry, 
facete,  and  juvenile  :  and  no  man  in  his  time  did  surpass 
him  for  his  ready  and  dexterous  interlarding  his  common  did- 
cbUrses  among  them  With  verses  fVotn  the  poets,  or  sentences 
from  classical  tttlthors ;  which  being  then  all  the  fashion 
in  the  university,  made  his  company  more  acceptable.* 

Some  notion  of  Burtohs  habits,  and  of  the  peculiarity  of 
his  digressi\*^  and  pleonastic  style  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  sentences,  selected  at  intervals  from  the  Pl-efdcd 
to  the  •  Anatomy  Of  Melancholy :' — *  I  had  a  great  desire 
(not  able  to  attain  to  a  superficial  skill  in  any)  td  have  some 
smatterinl!  in  all ;  to  be  ilf^nis  in  omnibus,  nultus  in  sin- 
gulis, which  Plato  commends.  .  .  .  This  roving  humour, 
though  not  with  like  succe$(s,  I  have  ever  had ;  and  like  a 
ran;;in<>:  spaniel  that  barks  at  every  bird  he  sees,  leaving  bis 
pamo,  I  have  followed  all,  saving  that  which  I  should ;  and 
may  justly  complain  ahd  truly.  Qui  ubique  est,  nusquam 
est  (which  Gesncr  did  in  modesty),  that  I  have  read  many 
good  books,  but  td  little  purpose,  for  want  of  a  good  methocl. 
...  I  am  not  poOr.  I  am  not  rich  ;  nihil  e^i,  nihil  deest ; 
I  have  little,  I  want  nothing ;  all  my  treasure  is  in  Minerva's 
tower.  I  still  live  a  collegiate  student,  as  Democriius  in' 
his  garden,  and  lead  a  rtionastirt  life,  ipse  mihi  theatrufh, 
sequestered  from  the  tumults  and  trouoles  of  the  world.* 
Then  after  a  lon'^  catalogue  of  the  troubles  and  accidents 
which  befall  those  who  •  rub,  ride,  turmoil,  and  milc(jrate 
themselves  in  town  ahd  coiintry,'  ho  tontinties,  *  This  I 
daily  hear,  and  such  like  both  public  and  private  news, 
amidst  the  gallantry  ahd  misery  of  the  wOrld— Jollity,  pride, 
perpleji^itie^  and  cares,  simplicity  and  villainy,  subtlety, 
knavery,  candour,  and  integrity,  nlutnally  mixed  and  offer- 
ing themselves:  I  rub  on  priVus  pritaftis;  as  I  ha\e  still 
lived  so  I  now  continue,  statu  gUo  prius,  left  to  a  solitary 
lifb  and  mine  own  domestic  discontents ;  saving  that  some- 
times, ne  quid  mentiar,  as  DIogeheS  Went  into  the  city,  and 
Democritus  to  the  haven,  to  see  fashion§,  I  did,  for  iny  re- 
creation, now  and  then  walk  abroad,  look  Into  the  world, 
and  could  not  chuse  bUt  make  soiiie  little  obsetvtltion  ;  non 
lam  sa^at  observator  ac  simplex  r^citator,  not  as  they 
did,  to  laugh  at  all.  but  with  a  mixed  passion/  Bishop 
Keniict  says,  in  his  *  Register  and  Chronicle,'  p.  320,  '  In 
an  interval  of  iapours  he  would  be  extremely  pleasant,  and 
raise  laughter  in  any  company  ;  yet  I  have  heard  that  no- 
thing else  Would  make  him  laugh  but  going  down  to  the 
bridge  foot  in  Oxford,  and  hearing  the  bargemen  scold, 
storm,  and  swear  at  one  another,  at  which  he  would  set  his 
hands  to  his  sides  and  laufih  most  profusely ;  yet  in  hit 
college  and  chamber  so  mute  and  mopish  that  he  was  sus- 
pected td  hefelo  de  se* 

We  give  the  title,  which  contains  an  analysis,  of  his  worK 
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mt  Iragth.     'The  Anatomy  of  MeUnoholy:  what  it  it; 

vith  ul  the  kinds,  causes,  symptomes,  prognosticks,  and 
Mverall  cures  of  it.  In  three  maine  partitions,  with  their 
severall  sections,  members,  and  suh<iections.  Philosophi- 
cally, medicinally,  historically  opened  and  cut  up.  By 
Democritus  Junior.  With  a  satyricall  Preface,  conducing 
to  the  followin§^  Discourse.  Macrob.  Omne  meum;  nihil 
meum,^  In  defence  of  this  title  he  says,  *  It  is  a  kind  of 
policy  in  these  days  to  prefix  a  fantastical  title  to  a  book 
which  is  to  be  sold ;  for  as  larks  come  down  to  a  day-net, 
many  vain  rraders  will  tarry  and  stand  gazing.'  The  name 
of  Democritus  Junior  is  introduced  in  the  inscription  on 
his  monument  in  Christchurcb  cathedral :  on  which  the 
calculation  of  his  nativity  was  also  engraved.  A  plate  of 
it  is  given  in  Nichols's  '  History  of  Leicester,*  vol.  iii.  p.  418, 
firora  which,  together  with  the  Athenas  Oxonienses,  this 
article  is  compued.  The  '  Anatomy,*  &c.  at  first  was  very 
popular,  and  went  through  five  editions  before  the  author's 
death.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  it  fell  into 
oblivion,  and  was  seldom  seen  except  on  the  book-stalls, 
until  brought  into  notice  by  Johnson  (who  said  that  it  was 
the  only  book  tliat  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner 
than  he  wished  to  rise),  AVarton,  and  others.  Mr.  Steevens 
in  his  own  copy  noted  a  rise  in  price,  within  a  few  years, 
from  eighteen  pence  to  a  guinea  and  a  half.  Since  that 
time  one  edition  at  least  has  been  published.  Sterne  was 
largely  indebted  to  Burton's  peculiar  humour,  though  he 
never  acknowledged  it :  many  even  of  his  stories  are  copied 
word  for  word  from  the  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy :'  this  Dr. 
Ferriar  has  fully  shown  in  his '  Illustrations  of  Sterne,*  1798. 
The  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy*  displays  that  extent  and  va- 
riety of  reading  to  which  Sterne  was  a  pretender;  it  is  termed 
a  cetUo  by  its  author,  and  consists  chielly  of  an  immense 
mass  of  quotations,  bearing  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects* 
some  very  little  connected  with  the  main  topic  of  the  work. 
Warton  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms.  '  The  writer's 
variety  of  learning,  his  quotations  from  scarce  and  curious 
hooka,'  his  pedantry  sparkling  with  rude  wit  and  shapeless  ele- 
gance, miscellaneous  matter,  intermixture  of  agreeable  tales 
and  illustrations,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  the  singularities  of 
Ills  feelings  clothed  in  an  uncommon  quaintness  of  style, 
have  contributed  to  render  it,  even  to  modem  readers,  a 
valuable  repository  of  amusement  and  information.'  (Milton's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  93.) 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  above  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  cheap  books  published  about  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  with  the  name  of  Robert  Burton  in  the 
title>page.    (See  Chalmers's  Biog,  Diet) 

BURTONIN-KENDAL.    [Wbstmoulano.] 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.  a  market-town  in  the  hun- 
dred  of  North  Offlow,  on  the  Trent,  in  Staffordshire,  22 
miles  E.  from  StafEbrd.  and  109  N.W.  from  London.  The 
parish  of  Burton-upon-Trent  is  partly  in  Staffordshire  and 
partly  in  Derbyshire ;  it  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry ;  tlie  average  gross  annual  income  of  the  living  is 
stated  at  192/.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  9030  acres,  with, 
in  1831,  C968  inhabitants.  The  town,  though  usually  called 
a  liorough,  is  not  incorporated.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  Henry  VIII.  granted  to  an  ancestor  of  the 
marquis  of  Anglesey,  the  present  lord  of  the  manor,  the 
manor  of  Burton-upon-Trent»  including  the  town  and  several 
hamlets,  which  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey 
of  Burton,  together  with  various  privileges  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  abbots.  By  virtue  of  this  grant,  the  lord  of 
the  manor  appoints  a  steward  and  baiUff,  who  hold  their 
offices  during  his  pleasure.  The  bailiff  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poUee  and  the  general  regulation  of  the  town, 
except  as  to  paving  and  lighting,  which  is  vested  in  eom- 
miiisioneffs  under  a  local  act 

The  abbey  of  Burton  was  founded  in  the  begiiming  of 
the  eleventh  century  by  an  earl  of  Mercia,  and  it  received 
charters  and  irom  unities  from  several  kings.  Some  of  the 
abbots  sat  in  parliament  There  are  scarcely  any  remains 
of  the  once  extensive  buildings  of  this  abbey.  The  most  re- 
markable object  connected  with  the  town  is  the  bridge,  which 
ii  of  considerable  anticjuity,  and  is  the  longest  bridge  in  Eng- 
laud.  It  has  thirty-six  arches,  and  is  1545  feet  in  length. 
The  bridge  connects  at  this  place  the  counties  of  Stafford  and 
Derby,  and  towards  the  middle  of  it  is  the  legal  lioundary. 

Leland  slates  that  in  his  time  Burton  was  noted  for  its 
alabaster  works.  How  long  these  works  continued  to 
flourish  is  unknown.  Alabaster  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Needwood  Forest    Burton  has  long  been,  and  atill 


is,  celebrated  lor  its  ale,  whksh  oooatitQtet  the  chief 
facture  of  the  place.  The  town  consists  of  two  |iriiiei|>al 
streets,  one  running  parallel  to  the  river,  and  another  cutuiig 
it  at  right  angles.  The  market-day  is  Thursday ;  there 
are  four  annual  fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  five  day  a.  The 
Education  Returns  of  1835  state  that  there  are  nineteen 
daily  schools,  and  six  Sunday  schools  in  the  parish.  Toe 
free  grammar-school  was  founded  and  endowed  in  1 520  by 
the  then  abbot  of  Burton.  Considerable  estates  for  cUa* 
ritable  and  other  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  arp 
vested  in  trustees.  The  grand  Trunk  Canal,  which  is  calle-J 
also  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  passes  Burton,  and  com* 
raunicates  with  the  Trent  about  a  mile  below  the  town. 
The  Trent,  which  falls  into  the  H  umber,  is  navigable  icc 
barges  up  to  Burton-upon-Trent.  (Gough's  Camden  ;  Shaw  ^ 
Sii^ordshire ;  Beauties  qf  England  and  Waiee;  Munici- 
pai  Corporations  Report ;  Pop.,  Hoc,,  and  Edue.  Betums.i 
BURTSCHEID,    BORSCHEID,    or    BORCETTE. 

[A  IX-L  A-Ch  APKLLS.] 

BURY,  a  m.  t  in  the  co.  palatine  of  Lancaster,  made  a 
bor.  in  1832  under  the  Reform  Act,  with  the  privilef»<>  «if 
sending  one  member  to  parliament  It  is  195  m.  N^.W. 
of  London,  9  N.N.W.  of  Manchester,  6  E.N.E.  of  Bolton. 
7  W.S.W.  of  Rochdale,  16  S.E.  of  Blaekbum,  9  S.  of 
Haslingden,  and  48  S.E.  by  S.  of  Lancaster. 

The  par.  comprises  the  town  of  Bury,  the  t  of  Klton  and 
Walmersley,  including  Shuttleworth,  and  the  chapelries  oi 
Higher  Tottington  and  Lower  Tottington.  and  Heap,  in- 
cluding Heywood,  all  in  the  hund.  of  Salford ;  and  the  t  of 
Coupe-Lench-cum-Newhall  Ley-cum-Hall  Carr,  lienheadi» 
and  Musbury  in  the  hund.  of  Blackburn.  The  pop.  of  the 
par.  has  more  than  doubled  since  1801,  as  the  fijlowug 
table  will  sliow : — 

1801.  181L  1831.  1«^»l. 

Baryt 7,078  8.762  10.583  15.w» 

Coupe-T«neli.  New  Hall  Hey-)        ^-u  ^^  ,  ^.  ,   -^ 

conHaUUMrt         .        .}        ^'^  ^86  1.284  U5*» 

Elton  t.                           .            .    S.080  9.540  9.8S7  4.«^i4 

H»Mp-eiun-n«7«rood  chap.  «     .     4,983  5.148  6.559  I0.4f9 

Mutboryt         ...        463  689  798  l.iJi 

To«Unglun  r  HiffheO  cU«p.        .1.946  1.5M  1.798  ».&Tl 

TotUnyton  (L(mpr)rhmp.         .     4,314  6.917  7.333  9.W 

Wntennilty  ami  Hhuttlitrortli  t    9.166  9.619  8.990  3.4M 


Total 


.  99,300       97.917       34.335        47.6a; 


The  annual  value  of  the  par.  presents  a  still  fi;reater  pro- 
portionate augmentation  during  the  period  of  which  we 
nave  returns,  viz. : — 

1815.  laae. 

Bury            .              .              .   16,546  34.954 

Coupe-Lench,  &c.        •       .     8.627  2,494 

Elton           .              ,             ,     6,370  11.178 

Heap,  &c.         •            •       .     8.861  27,820 

Musbury     •            •            •     1,299  2.379 

Tottington  (Higher)     •       «     4,366  6,683 

Tottington  (Lower)              ,     9,011  16^1  i 

Walmersley      .            ♦       .     5,822  7,770 


Total 


£60,902       £109,993 


The  town  of  Bury  has  been  very  much  enlarge  aiki 
improved  within  the  Isst  few  years.  The  streets  are  turn 
lighted  with  gas ;  and  more  attention  is  paid  than  former iv 
to  the  paving  and  cleansing  of  the  streets.  There  are  i^ 
waterworks,  but  the  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  wairr 
by  means  of  pumps.  Though  the  town  stands  on  nsio^: 
ground,  it  seems  relatively  low,  from  the  hills  whidi  aur* 
round  it  on  the  N.  and  £.  The  river  Irwell,  which  does  r»< 
take  this  name  till  it  reaches  Bury,  flows  through  the 
W.  end  of  the  town,  and  is  joined  by  the  Roche  about  tw^ 
miles  to  the  8.  In  antient  times  one  of  the  twelve  baronui 
castles  of  the  county  stood  close  to  this  town,  not  far  fiom 
the  parish  church,  on  the  banks  of  what  was  then  the  coorne 
of  the  Irwell ;  but  the  river  now  takes  a  more  N.W.  eounr, 
and  leaves  a  fertile  tract  of  land  in  the  valley  between  its 
present  and  its  antient  bed.  The  time  and  the  cause  (ft 
this  change  are  not  known.  It  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
owing  to  the  works  of  the  besiegers  in  1644,  when  ti»e  tnwn 
was  attacked  by  the  parliamentarv  troops,  and  the  ruins  c/ 
the  castle  were  entirely  demolished.  Nothing  now  renains 
to  marib  the  former  ezistenre  of  this  fortress  but  fragmenu 
of  stone,  which  are  occasionally  dug  out  of  its  antient  foon* 
dations.  In  Leland's  time  part  of  the  ruins  lemained.  s« 
he  alludes  to  them  in  his  description  of  the  place.  *  B}  r: 
on  Irwel  water,  four  or  five  miles  fiom  Manchester,  but  s 
poore  market  There  is  a  ruine  of  a  castel  by  the  paroch 
church  yn  the  towne.  «It  longgid  with  the  towne  samcmse 
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A  dtspenutry  and  lying-in  charity  are  supported  by  ih* 
nual  subscriptions.  There  are  several  small  charities  for 
the  distribution  of  linen  cloth  among  the  poor  of  the  town 
of  Bury,  ui.  Gruest's  charity,  10«.  a-year;  Banks*s  charity* 
3/.  a-year;  Rothwell's  charity,  10«.  a-year;  and  Wanng's 
charity,  1/.  Is,  a-year.  Besides  these,  Shepherd's  charity 
furniAnes  9/.  for  annual  distribution  among  the  poor ;  and 
Y«tes*s  charity  1 6/.  3#.  for  the  relief  of  aged  persons. 

There  are  also  other  charities  belonging  to  the  parish, 
which  altos^ether  form  only  a  small  amount. 

A  savings'  bank  was  established  in  Bury  in  1828.  There 
is  a  public  subscription  library,  a  news  room,  a  mechanics* 
library,  a  medical  library,  and  a  billiard  room. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUND  S,  a  borough  and  market-town, 
having  separate  jurisdiction,  loeally  situated  in  Che  hundred 
of  Tbingoe,  in  the  western  division  of  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
25  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Ipswicb»  and  72  miles  N.B.  by 
N.  from  London.  The  borough  contains  304U  English  sta* 
tute  acres,  and  is  co-extensive  with  the  two  parishes  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Mary. 

Origin  and  early  Hu^ory.— The  origin  of  Bury  St  Ed- 
mund's, or  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  as  it  is  called  by  old  writera, 
baa  been  a  sul^ect  of  much  discussion.  Some  say  it  was 
Uie  Villa  Faustma  of  the  Romans,  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  that  it  ewed  its  name  to 
Faustinus,  or  to  Faustina,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius ;  others  say  it  derived  its  name  from  JkuBtui 
(prosperous,  happy),  and  so  signified  the  'happy  town.* 
It  is  at  least  certain,  from  the  number  of  Roman  antiquities 
dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  at  one  time  in 
the  possession  of  that  people.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Heptarchy,  it  belonged  to  Beodric.  and  was  henoe 
called  Beodrio's-worthe  or  Beoderici-eortis,  the  villa  or  man- 
sion of  Beodric.  Dr.  Yates,  in  bis  '  History  of  the  Town 
and  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's/  endeavours  to  derive  its 
latter  name  from  two  Saxon  words  meaning  a  plaoe  dedi- 
eated  to  religious  worship :  but  the  former  derivation  is  more 
natural  (m  it  actually  belonired  to  Beodric),  and  therefore 
nore  satisfactory.  BeiKirie  bequeathed  it  to  Edmund  the 
king  and  martyr,  af\er  whom  it  was  called  St.  Edmund*B 
Bury—Buryi  like  Beri,  burg,  burgh,  &o.,  being  a  Saxon 
word  meaning  castle  or  string  town. 

Edmund,  having  sueceeded  to  the  throtie  of  East  Anglia, 
was  crowned  at  Bury  on  Christmas-day,  856,  and  in  the 
Idth  year  of  his  aise.  In  8/0  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  Danes.  The  following  is  the 
fabulous  history  given  of  the  oiirumstances  attending  his 
death,  to  which  tradition  the  corporation  owes  the  devices 
on  its  arms  and  seal.  St.  Edmund,  being  a  Christian  as 
well  as  an  enemy,  was  first  scourged  and  then  bound  to  k 
tree  and  his  body  pierced  with  arrows.  His  bead  was  then 
eut  off  and  thrown  into  a  neighbouring  wood.  On  the  de- 
parture of  the  D^nes,  the  East  Anglians  assembled  to  pey 
the  last  solemn  tribute  of  affection  to  their  martyred  king. 
The  body  was  found  bound  to  the  tree,  and  was  interred  in 
a  wooden  ebapel  at  Hoxne ;  but  no  where  could  they  find 
the  head.  At  iaat,  after  a  search  of  forty  days,  the  bead 
was  disoovered  between  the  fore  paws  of  a  wolf,  which  im- 
Bediately  resigned  its  charge  unmutilated,  and  quietly 
retired  into  the  wood.  *  An  unkouth  thyng.*  says  Lydgate. 
'  and  strange  ageyn  nature.*  The  head,  on  bemg  placed 
in  contact  with  the  trunk  (which  was  not  the  least  decom- 
posed), is  said  to  have  united  with  it  so  closely  that  the 
separation  was  soarceljr  visible. 

AfmoMtery^  Antiqmtiet,  ^. — Soon  after  the  martyrdom 
of  King  Edmund,  six  priests  devoted  themselves  to  a  mo- 
nastic life  under  the  patronage  of  the  royal  saint,  and 
founded  a  monastery,  which,  in  after  ages,  by  the  magnifl- 
eence  of  its  buildings,  the  splendour  of  its  decorations,  its 
valuable  immunities  and  privileges,  outshone  any  other 
ecclesiastical  eFtabli»hment  in  Great  Britain,  Glastonbury 
(in  Somersetshire)  alone  excepted.  Leland,  who  saw  the 
abbey  probably  when  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  thus 
describes  it  t  *  The  lun  hath  not  shone  on  a  town  more  de- 
lightfully situated,  with  a  small  river  flowing  on  the  eaatem 
part,  or  a  monastery  more  illuHtrioua,  whether  we  consider 
Its  wealth,  its  extent,  or  its  incomparable  magnificence. 
You  mii^ht  indeed  say  that  the  monastery  itself  is  a  town ; 
so  many  gate«  there  are,  so  many  towers,  and  a  church 
than  which  none  can  be  more  magniflrent;  and  subservient 
to  which  are  three  others,  also  splendidly  ailomed  with 
admirable  workmanship,  and  standing  in  one  and  the  same 
churchyard.' 


Amongst  the  ifst  benefkoCOfa  of  ike  MOBUflsry  v«« 
King  Athelstan  and  Edm%nd,  son  of  King  Edward  tfas 
Elder.  The  latter  conferred  on  it  many  valuable  privilefprs 
which  he  confirmed  by  royal  charter*  Previoua  to  ifae 
destruction  of  Bury  by  Swein  in  the  beginning  of  the  1  Ub 
century,  Ailwin,  who  had  been  appointwi  to  the  high  vlllet 
of  *  guardian  of  the  body  of  St.  Edmund/  fearftil  lest  ths 
Dane  should  get  poeeession  of  the  holy  relie,  oonv«yed  the 
remains  to  London.  The  bishop  of  that  see  clandeatinelf 
took  possession  of  the  precious  relic,  and  refused  to  i«tun 
it;  but  after  some  altercation,  it  was  carried  baek  by 
Ailwiut  then  bishop  of  Hulme>  and  phwed  in  tbe  ftbber 
ohureh  of  Bury. 

In  1 020  Ailwin  qieoted  all  the  secular  clergy  from  Bury, 
and  establislied  twelve  Benedictine  monks  from  the  montv 
tery  of  Hulme  in  the  abbey,  exempted  them  ttom  all  epi>> 
oopal  authority,  and  laid  the  fsundation  of  a  beautitu. 
church,  which  was  oonseorated  in  1038*  The  three  fint 
ehurches  were  built  of  woed,  but  in  the  year  I06&  another 
was  erected  of  hewn  stone<  under  the  auspioea  of  Abbu 
Baldwyn.  It  took  twelve  years  building,  and  was  embel- 
lished by  numerous  ornameuls  brought  from  Gaeo«  in  Nnr^ 
mandy.  It  was  60ft  feet  in  length  (  the  transept  vae  t\i 
feet,  and  the  western  front  tt40  in  breadth ;  altofcether  tt 
contained  twelve  chapels.  Part  of  the  ruins  of  the  westerr 
front  still  remain.  One  of  the  towers,  which  aeema  to  bat 
defiance  to  time  or  weather,  has  been  eonverCed  inte  t 
stable ;  and  the  three  arches,  which  once  formed  the  en- 
trance to  the  three  aislea  of  thi  ehuroh»  have  been  filled  uf 
with  modern  briek-worki  and  now  form  eonvenieot  dweiLnf- 
houses. 

There  appear  to  have  been  four  grand  gate*  to  the  abber 
and  its  lofty  embattled  walls  inclosed  within  its  vast  eiir.uia- 
ferenee  the  body  of  the  monastery,  the  abbot*a  paleoe,  itit 
garden,  &o.,  chapter-house,  towers,  eloisten^  infimanct^ 
the  magnificent  monastorial  churoh,  an  extensive  churtk* 
yard,  three  smaller  churohes,  and  several  ehapek.  Tbt 
abbey  eentained  80  monka,  Ifi  chaplainat  and  1 1 1  aervants : 
besides  the  abbot,  who  was  a  spiritual  parUamentar^'  bann. 
held  a  synod  in  his  own  ebapter^heuse,  and  appoiDted  the 
parochial  clergy  of  the  place.  He  inflieted  oapilal  puniAS* 
ment,  and  had  the  power  to  try  by  his  steward  all  ceusct 
within  the  liberty  (^  Bury.  Beyond  the  cirottit  of  the  ebbe? 
walls  were  several  hospitals  andcha|pela  under  the  petroiusf 
and  protection  of  the  monks.  As  a  proef  of  the  devpotis 
power  possessed  by  the  abbot  and  his  monka,  it  is  autfiner.: 
to  mention  that  in  the  ISth  eentury  some  Franeiscen  fnan 
came  to  settle  at  Bury,  and  built  a  handsome  monasters  . 
but  the  monks  of  Bury  pulled  it  down*  and  diove  the  fnan 
out  of  the  town  with  impunity.  Edward  the  Conitrv«  v 
firsnted  to  the  abbot  the  liberty  of  coining,  and  Edward  I 
and  Edward  II.  both  had  mints  hers.  Some  pennies  coin<^ 
at  Bury  still  exist  in  the  cabinets  of  antiquaries.  Henry  1. 
on  his  return  to  England  after  his  interview  with  pr.« 
Innocent  III.,  eame  tsBury  to  pay  his  devotions  te  ci 
shrine  of  St  Eduiundk  During  the  eontssts  which  t-^i 
place  between  Henry  II.  and  his  son,  a  large  army  vas 
assembled  at  Bury  in  support  of  the  king.  The  rival  ansvt 
met  at  Fornham  St.  Genevieve  (a  place  in  the  neigh^..ur- 
hood),  on  the  S7th  of  October,  1173;  and  the  viotory,  vurr 
was  obtained  by  the  royalists,  was  chiefly  attributed  to  uie  r 
carrying  before  them  the  sacred  atandard  of  St  fidraubi 
Richard  I.  paid  a  devotional  visit  to  Ihe  shrine  of  the  sa-t-i 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  presented  to  it  < 
monastery  the  rich  standard  of  Isaae,  king  of  Ct|iru^  It 
was  here  also  that  Jehn  was  first  met  by  the  refrscearv 
barons,  when  he  was  compelled  to  sign  Magna  Charta.  In 
IS 72  Henry  III.  held  a  parliament  at  Bury.  A  partjamff:.! 
was  also  held  here  by  Edward  I.  in  1296,  when  ail  the 
goods  and  chattels  and  all  the  revetiues  of  the  monasterf 
were  forfeited  to  the  king,  upon  the  menks  reftming  to  pa%  a. 
subsidy  that  was  demanded  from  them ;  but  on  their  atW- 
wards  complying,  their  goods  were  lestored.  In  U4i  a 
pariiament  was  convened  for  the  purpose,  as  is  Sttppecni. 
of  elfeoting  the  death  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glo«M:««tar 
Henry  VII.  and  Elisabeth  both  visited  Bury,  and  were  ct; 
tortained  here  with  sonsiderable  pomp  and  magniftrwnre. 

This  celebrated  monastery  was  510  years  in  the  p>M»>^ 
sion  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  and  during  that  iin<e  la 
33  abbots.    At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  it  «a»  «aU-  • 
by  the  commissioners  st  23661.  16s.,  but  that  ttu«t  hat - 
been  considerably  under  its  real  value,  for  the  00Dmis«vr> 
ers,  hi  their  report,  say,  *  we  have  taken  in  the  eevd 
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Iny  ID  gM»  iMd  lylvar  iOM  niriu,  hMjrdM  u  wall  and 
riob  crou  with  ameraldi  and  also  dyren  •tt»iM  of  graal 
TaluB,  and  yet  WBhaveUftlbe  obaroh,  abbott,  *ud  convent, 
very  well  fumiihed  with  plate  of  aylvar  necaisary  far  tbt 
uroe.'  A  writw  tn  1721  tayi  that  at  that  time  the  im- 
manie  poueHiona  of  tbe  abbey  and  ita  valiubla  privilegea 
would  bave  been  worth  3<tOMal.  per  annua. 

Almost  the  only  relio  wbieh  remaioa  at  tba  msgniQoaoM 
>!  ihii  monaalio  sMabliahBiaiU  it  tba  weitem,  now  called 
the  abbey  gate.  It  waa  erected  in  laS?.  aflar  Iba  aid  gate 
wn»  pulled  down  itj  the  mob.  It  U  a  Mffect  ipeoimon  of 
Qotbic  arr.hiiecture,  eomhining  itranBlh  and  utility  with 
ilejiaiice  and  (crandeuE.  The  materuu  and  warkmanibip 
w  bulb  M  aaoelleDl  Ibaf,  althouj|b  widtout  a  roof,  it  ia  tlill 
n  the  bigbeit  atale  of  prMarvaueo.  Ita  haigbt  ii  62  feet, 
II  lenRth  &0  feat,  and  braadth  41  feet-  In  the  N.W.  and 
S.W.  anglea  were  eiroular  itairai  ihoae  on  ttie  S.W.  tide 
.nil  exiii.  but  are  rather  difficuU  |o  atMnd.  The  <  tarTe- 
>laine' oftha  wall  braaalatraee  all  round,  and  over  wuih 
iniile  thera  fcnnerijr  waa  a  tower. 

Hio  eaatera  aide  af  thii  Rate,  althoagh  iwt  to  Rorgeoual; 
plundid  aitbeweat  aide.  i«  the  imyM  elegant,  Xbainiernai 
valla  are  beaulirully  deaoraiadt  and  anangal  Mlier  earved 
rork  ara  iha  armi  of  King  Edward  tba  CoiiJeiHr.  Anangat 
>tlier  antiquiliea  fuund  in  digiting  up  an  old  fbund«tion  are 
our  anuque  htada,  aul  out  of  btecka  of  frMitone  of  gitKB- 
in  diiaeoaiana,  aad  probably  rB^maenling  wnta  hwthan 
leiiiaa, 

Varioui  ruiiM  tS  rriigioui  and  aharit^e  inttilutiani  ami 
iccted  with  the  abbey  are  atill  vi*ib]e.  Tbe  followiag  ere 
neiitianed  in  DuKdale'a  'HooaaUoon' :— The  Hoapilak  af 
it.  Julio  or  Grod'a-houae  wiihaut  the  iMilb  sate,  pnitiably 
he  rhapel,  or  as  it  ia  aomatimaa  called  tlko  Hotpital  of  Sl 
;*etrDDilla,  waa  eanmoted  with  tiiit  hetiM  |  Ki.  Niobolaa' 
hospital  without  the  eatt  gate,  now  a  larm-bouu  j  8L  Pa- 
em  Hoapital  and  Cbep^,  founded  by  Abbot  Anoeloii  in 
bj  lime  of  Henry  I.,  now  belonging  tg  the  truHteas  of  the 
rea  erauimar  aohooli  ita  ravenua  at  the  diMcdutton  waa 
>ortli  ml.  I8«.  lliJ.  St.  Saviour's  Hospital,  fwindad  by 
Vbbut  Sanpaon  in  iIm  reign  of  KiBg  John  i  it  ww  here 
bat  ibe  dulw  of  Glweeater  ia  auppaaed  to  luva  bean  laur- 
lefe<l.  St.  Stepfaen'i  HoapiUl,  Jeau*'  College  and  Ouibl, 
ireotcd  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  M81,  now  oecupied  a* 
I  workhouse;  aud,  laHtly,  the  convent  of  Grey  Fruura  at 
tubivellor  North  Gale,  aat>bli«)ie4  in  13SS, 

Tm  Sarin  Towtr.  or  Chunh  Gut9.—T)u»  noble  atrue- 
lira  wan  the  ipmud  portal  into  tbe  oburehyatd  ^pMiU  to 
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the  weatem  entrance  at  the  nunaatenal  ehurefa.    At  tbe 

diaaolutian  it  was  converted  into  a  belfry  for  Bt.  Jatneg'i 
Church,  '  and  tothii  circumstance,'  (ays  Mr.  Yale*,  'most 
probably  Uie  antiquarian  i*  indebted  for  the  graliBcalmn 
of  now  surveying  this  venerable  relic  of  atitient  piety  and 
taste.'  It  i«  oonaidered  one  of  the  Bnest  uperimens  in  exist- 
ence of  what  it  colled  Saxon  architecture.  It  is  a  quadran- 
gular building  eo  feethigb,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  strentilh 
and  aimplioity.  The  date  of  il«  erection  is  unknown.  The 
stone  of  which  it  is  built  abounds  with  small  sheila.  Near 
the  boae  on  the  western  side  are  two'Qurioua  baa-reliefs,  one 
representing  mankind  In  its  fallen  stale,  by  tbe  figures  of 
Adam  and  Eve  entwined  with  a  serpent,  and  the  other,  em- 
blematic of  tbe  delivery  of  roan  from  bondage,  representing 
God  the  father  sitting  liiumphantly  in  a  circle  or chetuhira 
The  interior  of  the  arch  piesents  some  grotesque  li):uvei, 
and  forms  a  carriage -en  trance  to  the  churchyard  and  the 
shire-bouse.  We  regret  ta  say  that  several  Hide  fissures 
appear  on  one  side,  and  the  other  it  ia  said  is  1 2  inches  out 
nl  tbe  perpendicular.  [The  drauiug  presenU  a  view  of  Ibw 
wuKt  side.] 

Town  Govfnmml.^v. — Bury  ii  a  borougb  by  pretcrip- 
tion,  and  its  prescriptive  rights  were  first  contlrmad  by 
James  I.  in  tbe  fourth  year  of  bis  reign. 

Tbe  e:{olusive  criminal  jurisdiciion  ever  the  wbole  town 
and  one  mile  round  it,  which  wa*  granted  to  tbe  ahbol  ol  liury 
bv  Edmund,  son  of  Edward  tbe  Elder,  and  is  uow  vesta4  iu 
the  corpoiation,  ceases  under  tbe  Municipal  Corporation  Act 
from  the  lit  of  Majr,  li3t.  The  borough  courts  are  a 
court  of  teuiont,  a  civil  court  called  the  court  of  reconi,  a 
court-leet,  and  a  euurt  of  Pie-poudra.  The  seisions  are  held 
three  times  a  year,  in  February,  June,  and  November,  and 
as  the  county  aasiies  are  held  witbin  the  town  there  are  an- 
nually live  gaol  deliveries.  Petty  sessions  ara  held  every 
Thursday,  and  are  very  well  attended  by  the  magisliatea. 
Tlie  court  of  reocrd  i«  held  once  u  month,  and  emhrare>  idl 
pleat  where  the  caute  of  acliun  bat  arisen  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  buHiugh  and  the  dam«ge«  do  not  enceed  ivui. 

A  courl-leet  is  held  once  a  year.  There  is  also  the  court  of 
the  Elewaril of  thu  liberty, called  the  'Uucb  Court.'  uhich  is 
held  once  iu  every  three  weeks  before  the  town-clerk,  but 
which  is  limited  to  debts  under  iOt.  The  town  is  watclud 
by  ni|{ht,  and  has  an  efficient  police.  The  borough  gaol  haa 
not  been  used  since  19U5.  Tlie  prisoQers  are  all  confined  in 
the  county  gaol  which  ia  within  the  preciocta  of  the  town. 
The  property  of  tbe  corporation  is  worth  about  1016/.  per 
annum,  out  of  which  they  have  to  pay  crown  renu  to  tba 
amount  of  about  i&l.  Gi,  60.  per  annum,  and  9^.  to  two  cha- 
rilies.  Bury  first  received  a  precept  to  return  repretema- 
tivestoparliamentin  lbe3Uth  year  of  tbe  reignof  Edwanl  I., 
but  made  no  subsequent  return  till  ibe  4th  of  James  I., 
since  whirb  lime  it  bos  always  returned  two  members,  1  he 
number  of  voiera  registered  after  the  passing  uf  the  Hefarm 
Act  was  as  follows : — 

Householders        .         .060 
Burgeisea     ...      30 
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Prtstttt  ttate  qf  the  Town,  CAiwcAe#,*c.—Tlie  town  of 
BuiT  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  liver  Larke,  and  Irum 
its  delightful  walks,  rlean  streels.  and  well  built  hiiu>e*.  uii'i 


from  the  urbanity  of  its  inhabitants,  forms  as  plea^ai.. 
country  residence  as  any  small  town  ve  know  of.  A  gfuut 
part  of  the  town  was  burnt  down  in  lflU6,  but  was  shortly 
afler  rebuilt  in  ita  present  regular  manner,  Then:  is  a  sub- 
scription library,wbirh  contaius  a  valuable  collectiun  of  books, 
and  four  circulating  libraries.  The  new  subscription  rooms 
on  Angel  Hill  are  very  bandsome  and  contain  a  well  pro- 
portioned ballroom,  card-rooms,  billiard -room,  &c,  ^'beiv 
IS  also  a  subscription  coflee-room  and  billiard  room.  A  new 
theatre  was  built  in  lBI9.and  tbeoldouahasbeflicomcrted 
into  a  concert-room.  The  entrance  to  the  botanic  garden 
is  through  the  abbey  gate,  and  the  walls  that  farroond  it 
arepart  of  tlioold  walls  of  the  monastery.  The  river  Luite 
flows  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  The  collection  of  o»oiic 
plants,  which  is  already  pretty  good,  is  rapidly  int-reasiiig. 
St.  Martfi  ChuTch  was  bennn  in  the  year  14^4.  snd  was 
completed  in  about  nine  years  ;  it  is  130  feet  long,  exclusiio 
of  the  chancel,  which  is  74  feet  by  EM  ond  e7i  in  breudtU. 
It  has  three  aisles,  which  are  divided  by  two  raws  of  the 
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aott  elegant  eolumnt.  Tho  height  of  the  middle  eitle  U  60 
feet*  to  which  ciroumstance  its  betiUtifuUy  carved  roof  owe« 
itn  present  exifttence«  it  heing  too  lofty  for  the  Puritans  to 
exercise  their  fury  on.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  the  ground  being  blue  and  tlie  carved  work 
guilt ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Caen  in 
Normandy.  On  the  north  side  of  the  communion  table  is  a 
marble  slab  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Tudor,  third 
daughter  of  King  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who  first  married 
Louis  XII.  of  France  and  subsequently  Charles  Brandon 
duke  of  Sufiulk.  The  monument  which  inclosed  the  body 
traa  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  only  a  cenotaph,  but  in 
opening  it,  in  1731,  a  covering  of  lead  coutaining  a  body 
was  found  with  the  following  inscription  upon  it : — 

Mary  Qubknr 
1533. 
or  Ffranc. 
Edmund  H. 

In  the  middle  ot  the  chanoel  Ues  baried  John  Reeves,  the 
last  abbot  of  Buryt  and  on  each  side  is  a  Handsome  altar- 
monument:  one  to  Sir  William  Carew,  who  died  in  1501, 
and  hii  wife  who  died  in  1685;  and  the  other  to  Sir  Rob«t 
Drury. 

The  ehureh  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  Norman  tower,  con- 
taining a  very  good  set  of  bells.  The  northern  porch  is 
handsome,  and  the  exterior  of  the  southern  aisle  is  partieu- 
larly  beautiful. 

8i.  Jamet's  Ckureh,  like  St  Mary's,  is  boilt  of  freestone, 
and  is  a  very  handsome  building.  It  waa  not  eompleted  till 
the  Reformation,  when  Edwani  VI.  gave  200L  towards  its 
eompletbn.  Its  length  is  137  feet,  and  its  breadth  69  fbet. 
Near  the  western  door  are  two  handsome  monuments,  one 
to  the  Right  Honourable  James  Reynokb  (Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer),  who  died  in  the  year  1738,  and  another  to 
Mary,  his  wife,  who  died  in  1736.  Both  the  livings  are  in 
the  patronage  of  the  oorporation  of  Bury.  The  net  inoome 
of  St.  Mary*s  ii  1 10/.  per  annum ;  that  of  St  James's  106/. 
per  annum. 

The  Churchyard  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  has 
a  beautiful  avenue  of  lofty  Hme-trees.  It  oontatne  both 
ohurches,  the  Saxon  tower,  abbey  rains,  Clopton's  hospital, 
the  shire-house,  and  the  mausoleiim ;  the  latter  was  for* 
meriy  '  the  Chapel  of  the  Chamel,'  where  it  is  said  Lydgate 
the  poet  resided.  Not  many  years  since  it  formed  the 
residence  and  workshop  of  a  blacksmith.  It  is  surrounded 
by  shrubs,  and  forms  an  interesting  object  from  the  number 
of  tombs  grouped  together. 

The  Shire  Hali,  a  neat  modem  bnilding.  is  situated  on 
the  antient  site  of  St  Margaret  s  church,  and  contains  two 
good-sized  courts,  which  have  but  one  inconvenience,  that 
is,  having  no  internal  communication.  The  Guild-hall, 
where  the  borough-courts  are  held,  is  a  handsome  structure, 
built  of  flint  and  freestone. 

The  County  Gaol,  about  hSilf  a  mile  from  the  south  end 
of  the  town,  is  built  on  the  radiating  principle,  and  is  sur- 
ronnded  by  a  wall  twenty  feet  high,  inclosin<^  an  octagonal 
area«  the  diameter  of  which  is  292  feet.  The  keeper  s  house, 
which  is  an  octason  and  stands  in  the  centre,  is  so  elevated 
above  the  rest  that  from  his  windows  he  can  command  the 
whole  building.  In  the  centre  of  his  house  is  a  chapel, 
divided  off  into  numerous  partitions,  so  that  the  different 
classes  into  which  the  prisoners  are  divided  and  subdivided 
are  kept  separate  and  eannot  even  see  each  other.  Upon  the 
whole,  for  lis  accommodations  and  internal  regulations,  this 
gaol  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  Two  tread-mills  have 
lately  been  added  to  it  The  house  of  correction  is  near  the 
gaol,  and  is  equally  well  managed,  being  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  same  keeper.  It  at  present  only  contains 
female  prisoners,  all  the  men  being  confined  in  the  gaol. 

Part  of  the  town  is  well  paved,  but  the  prtnoipal  streets 
are  Macadamixed.  It  is  well  lighted,  and  has  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  the  river 
Larke  beeomes  navigable  to  Lynn,  whence  coals  and  other 
rommodities  are  brought  in  small  barges.  The  market- 
daya  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  the  latter  for  meat 
and  poultry,  the  former  for  com,  &c.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  and 
let  of  December,  for  horses,  cattle,  cheese,  &c.  But  the 
great  fair,  which  is  justly  celebrated,  generally  com- 
raeneet  about  the  1 0th  of  October,  and  lasts  about  three 
weeks. 

Bury  St  Edmund's  eontaina  2292  honaes,  of  whkh  2231 


are  mhahited.    The  populalioa  in  1651  Waa  11,436,  oolef 

which  6190  were  femalea.  There  are  2492  famtliiia,  neeriy 
all  engaged  in  agriculture  and  retail  trade.  The  aaaeased 
taxes  are  4994L 

The  Orammar^chool,  which  is  a  neat  modem  huUdin«, 
with  a  commodioua  house  adjoining  it  for  the  maater.  was 
Ibunded  by  King  Edward  Vl.,  whoae  bust  ia  placed  o«cr 
the  door  with  an  appropriate  iraseiiption.  It  haa  four  ex- 
hibitioni  of  20/.  eaoh,  and  two  of  25/.  each  per  annmn.  lo 
either  of  Uie  universities,  a  acholarahip  et  Corpua  Clin^a. 
and  another  at  Jesua-coUege,  Cambridge.  A  new  acbou- 
house  has  lately  been  eraetod.  There  are  now  nboot  iw 
hoys  on  the  foundation. 

Bury  aUo  poasesset  three  eharity-aehooU,  in  one  of  whict 
forty  boya,  and  in  another  fifty  giria  are  inalmeted  aad 
olotaed.  They  are  supported  partly  by  auhaerimioa  and 
partly  by  an  endowment  of  70L  per  annum ;  aa  Wali  aa  two 
Lancaaterian  aehoola,  one  for  bovs,  the  other  for  giris, 
establiahed  in  1811 ;  and  98  almshonaea,  founded  by  dif- 
ferent persons.  aaaongBi  whom  the  principal  beodattan 
were  Mr.  Edmund  King  and  Mra.  Margaret  Dmy.  Ther 
are  under  the  auperintendenee  of  tmateea,  and  their  fondi 
altogether  amount  to  about  2060/.  per  annum.  Boiey  LUsf- 
ton,  M.D.,  founded  an  hoapital  (called  Cloptoo,  after  the 
founder)  for  the  support  of  six  aged  widowera  and  tridoac, 
and  endowed  it  with  property  worth  200/.  per  annum.  1 1  u  a 
neat  brick  building,  with  the  arms  of  the  founder  «ver  the 
pnneipal  entrance.  A  large  erection,  built  by  tiM  govern- 
ment for  an  ordnance  depdt,  has  been  purehaaed  andoir.- 
verted  into  a  general-  hoapital,  which  ia  aupporlad  by  volea- 
tary  contributkms,  and  now  contains  about  forty  patients. 

There  ia  a  Roman  Catholic  ohapel.  a  place  of  worahtp  for 
Baptists,  the  society  of  Friends,  Itfotbodista,  and  Unitanarv 
ana  two  for  Independenta.  A  meehaniea'  inadtute  hfc» 
reoaatly  been  established. 

Amongst  other  men  of  note  who  were  bom  at  Bury  St. 
Bdround*8  was  Bishop  Gardner.  John  Lydgate,  eommaniv 
called  *  the  Monk  of  Bury,*  spent  the  greateat  part  of  ha 
life  in  this  place. 

About  three  miles  from  Bury  is  Ickworth,  the  ma^iluvr.t 
seat  of  the  marquess  of  Bristol.  It  is  a  circular  house.  I  !«■ 
feet  in  height  and  90  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  a  pare 
which  has  a  circuit  of  11  miles.  iCommumeati<m  /njn 
Bury.) 

BUSA'CO,  SERRA  D£,  a  mountain  ridge  in  the  prw 
vince  of  Beira  in  Portugal,  stretchnig  from  the  right  or  \. 
bank  of  tho  Mondego  in  a  N.  direction  for  about  6  mi\t  < 
It  joins  at  its  N.  end  the  Serra  de  Caramula,  an  oflket  of  rh« 

freat  Serra  de  Alcoba,  which  runs  in  a  N.E.  direction,  arl 
ivides  the  waters  of  the  Vouga  from  those  of  the  Mondcr^ 
The  road  from  Visen  to  Coiinbra  passes  over  the  Serra  1*. 
Busaco.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  Tery  steep,  ar. 
partly  covered  with  woods ;  the  summit  is  a  naked  pUtes  :. 
from  which  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  the  coun*  ^ 
around,  and  to  the  W.  as  far  as  the  sea.  On  the  hiEhe>: 
point  of  the  Serra  is  a  convent  of  monks.  A  battle  n  « 
fought  on  the  27th  September,  1810,  at  Busaeo  betvc--: 
the  English  and  Portuguese  on  one  side  and  the  FVench  •  n 
the  other.  The  French  array,  65,000  strong,  under  Ma^^h^ 
Massena,  advanced  by  Visen  and  the  right  bank  of  t^  • 
Mondego  towards  Coimbra.  Lord  'Wellington,  with  al>  u: 
20,000  British  and  as  many  Portuguese  troops,  took  up  x 
position  on  the  Serra  de  Busaco.  The  FVench  advanav]  :  i 
three  columns,  one  of  which  succeeded  in  reaching  \Yx' 
summit  of  the  hill,  but  whfle  in  the  act  of  deploring  u  ^ 
charged  by  some  English  regiments  and  driven  down  t  .■ 
hill  with  great  loss.  The  other  two  columns  werv  \\)iev  ^ 
unsuccessful.  Tho  French  had  about  4000  men  killo^ 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners,  and  they  lost  the  eagle  .  f 
one  of  their  regiments ;  one  of  their  generals  was  ki!I^ 
and  another  taken  prisoner.  Tlie  loss  of  the  allies  v-j^ 
about  1300.  Marshal  Massena,  unable  to  force  the  pcf^it  • 
of  Busaco,  turned  it  by  a  mountain-pass  over  the  Sem  t> 
Caramula,  which  led  his  troops  to  Sardao  in  the  plains  c  f 
the  Vouga  near  the  sea,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Oporto 
to  Coimbra.  Lord  Wellington  then  withdrew  his  arm)  to 
the  S.  of  the  Mondego,  and  began  his  retreat  to  tl^  iIim^ 
of  Torres  Vedraa.  On  the  1st  of  October  the  Frrn'-h 
entered  Coimbra,  which  had  been  deserted  by  its  inbat't- 
ants.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  Busaco  that  the  Portugxj^^^ 
troops,  recently  drilled  and  disciplined  by  Britiah  offict  -x 
wera  first  placed  in  line  by  the  side  of  the'Engliah,  and  xUt 
result  of  the  experiment  proved  most  favourable.    (Colonel 
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§B/r  the  latter.  This  favour  he  gratefully  acknowUdged 
in  his  will  by  leaving  50/.  to  the  poor  housekeepers  in 
that  parisbt  having  already  bequeathed  to  the  parish  for 
charitable  purposes  an  estate  of  52.')/.  per  annum,  and 
very  nearly  5000/.  in  personal  property.  In  1639  he  was 
admitted  to  the  prebend  and  rectory  of  Cudworth  in  the 
church  of  Wells,  and  on  the  13th  of  December  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  head  master  of  West- 
minster school,  in  which  occupation  he  laboured  du- 
ring more  than  half  a  century,  and  by  bis  diligence 
learning,  and  assiduity  has  become  the  proverbial  repre- 
sentative of  his  class.  In  July,  1660,  he  was  installfid  as 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  following  August 
he  became  canon  residentiary  and  treasurer  of  Wells.  At 
the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  in  1661  he  had  the  honour  of 
carrying  the  ampulla.  His  benefactions  were  numerous 
and  most  liberal.  He  died  April  6ih,  1695,  full  of  years 
and  reputation,  and  was  buried  under  a  suitable  monument 
in  Wehtminster  Abbey.  His  works  were  principally  for  the 
use  of  his  school,  and  consist  for  the  roost  part  either  of 
expurgated  editions  of  certain  classics  which  he  wished  his 
bo^'s  to  read  in  a  harmless  form,  or  grammatical  treatises, 
chieliy  in  a  metrical  form.  The  severity  of  his  discipline 
is  traditional,  but  we  do  not  And  that  it  rests  upon  any 
sound  authority ;  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  records 
arc  preserved  of  him  in  the  school  over  which  he  so  long 
presided.  The  accusation  of*  devilish  covetousness'  brought 
against  him  bv  the  gossiping  Pepys  {Memoirs,  iii.  211) 
is  sudiciently  disproved  by  the  munificence  of  his  will,  in 
which  he  did  not  capriciously  endow  public  institutions 
which  accident  suggested  to  him  on  a  deathbed,  but  ful- 
filled a  design  long  entertaiued  of  bequeathing  sums  to 
be  employed  m  useful  purposes  by  the  heads  of  those  places 
of  education  to  his  connexion  with  which  he  was  inaebted 
far  all  his  wealth. 

BUSCUING.  ANTON  FRIEDRICH,  was  bom  at 
Stadthasfen,  in  Westphalia,  studied  at  Halle,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Peteraburg  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  Count 
Lynar.  the  Danish  ambassador  la  the  eourt  of  Russia.  He 
was  early  struck  with  the  want  of  good  geographical  works 
in  his  time,  and  he  applied  himself  to  supply  the  defiaieney. 
Having  gene  to  Copanhagan.  he  published,  in  1752,  a 
dcscj-iption  of  the  duobiea  of  HoUtein  and  Sleswtok,  which 
was  much  approved  of.  In  1764  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Qotttngen,  and  would  have  obtamed  the 
ehair  of  tneology  in  tkwt  university  but  for  a  treatise  in 
which  he  expressed  opinions  which  were  considered  as 
swerving  from  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  About  If 60  he  was 
elected  pastor  of  the  Qennan  Protiitant  church  at  Petera* 
burg,  where  he  nmained  fiwr  years,  and  foanded  a  LyoMm, 
which  soon  heoame  one  of  the  beat  institutions  for  education 
in  the  Russian  capital.  Having  disagreed  with  Count 
M''nich,  who  was  protector  of  the  German  church,  he  left 
Petersburg  in  1 765,  noCwlthatanding  the  solicitations  of  the 
Empress  Catherine,  who  wished  to  retain  him  in  Russia, 
lu  1 766  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  gymnasium  of 
Orauen  Kbster,  at  Berlin.  He  composed  Ibr  that  institu- 
tion a  number  of  elementary  works,  which  heoame  very 
popular  in  North  Germany.  Biisching  however  is  more 
generally  known  for  his  *  Neue  Erdbescreibung*  or  Universd 
Geography,  the  fimt  part  of  which  appeared  in  1 754.  In 
1759  be  bad  oanpleisd  the  description  of  Europe  in  eight 
volumes,  which  became  a  standard  work.  He  was  one  of  the 
irst  nndern  writers  who  introduced  in  a  work  of  descriptive 
geography  statistical  information  on  the  wealth,  industry, 
commerBc,  and  institutu^ns  of  the  various  countries.  His 
statements  were  made  after  ocreful  inquiry,  and  were  gene* 
rally  aoeurate.  BuM:hing*s  description  of  Europe  was  trans- 
lated into  English—*  A  new  System  of  Geography,'  6  vols. 
4ta,  London,  176i.  His  account  of  the  northern  countries, 
Denmark.  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany, 
is  the  most  full  and  elaborate  part  of  the  work.  Germany, 
in  particular,  is  treated  very  roimitely,  and  occupies  about 
one*half  of  the  whole.  It  was  translated  into  French  under 
the  title  *  Atlas  Historique  et  Geoeraphique  de  TEmpire 
d'Allemagne,'  4  yfo\%,  4to.  It  is  still  valuable  as  a  book  of 
reference  about  the  late  German  empire.  Biisching's  whole 
work  went  through  eight  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  was 
translated  into  the  principal  European  languages.  In  1768 
he  published  the  1st  vd.  ef  Asia,  which  treated  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  Arabia,  but  went  no  further  with  it.  He  pub- 
lished al»o  *  M agasia  ffir  die  neue  Historic  undOeograpbie,* 
tt  th.  4to,,  Hambiisg  mod  Halle,  1  Mf -ttS.— '  Nac^richten 
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Diinischen  Reichen  und  Landers,*  3  vols.  Svo.,  Copeo* 
hagen,  1754-65;  besides  numerous  other  vcrka  of  «c«>- 
graphy,  biography,  education,  and  likewise  on  religious 
subjects.  His  *  History  of  the  Lutheran  Chuirh««  m 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,*  has  been  mcntiofiied  mtti 

C'se.  Of  his  biographies,  that  of  the  gnat  Frederic  hxt 
I  translated  into  French  by  D* AmcK— *  Caractdra  ce 
Frederic  IL*  6vo.,  Bern,  176i.  Biisehing  waa  a  most  in- 
defatigable writer,  honest  and  independent ;  and  he  lahourvJ 
earnestly  for  the  advancement  ol  education  and  geaerai 
information.  The  Prussian  government  aflbrded  him  en- 
conrageqicnt and  support)  and  in  bis  latter  years  bis  rar- 
respondence,  which  was  very  eatenaive,  was  made  free  oi 
postage  charges.    He  died  at  Berlini  in  May,  1793. 

BUSHEL.  This  word  seems  to  be  a  diminutioii  of  an 
old  English  word  buH,  signifying  a  box  or  vessel,  nod  stal 
used  for  small  fishing*bMts.  In  Matthew  Paris  Ccited  ly 
Ducange)  there  is  Busfiela  as  a  Latin  pluraL  In  midt.rff 
Latin  there  is  buu$Uu8t  butcheUm*  buiiMa  (whence  bou- 
feiUe,  boitk%  and  pottk),  ami  bultictUa  firom  buiia  (butt). 
The  latier  word,  the  origin  of  all,  so  far  as  the  LatiD  is  con- 
cerned,  was  a  general  measure,<*-of  land*  for  inatatic^. 
[Ducange.] 

Fleta  describes  the  buihel  as  oontaining  eight  pounds 
(libivB)  of  com,  and  eight  bushels  as  making  a  quan«r 
(nuarterium)  i  Spelman,  as  containing  four  galkma  (galooi-o 
of  wine.    Dr.  Bernard  asserts  the  bushel  to  be  72  pouu«.* 
troy  of  common  com  (tritieum),  or  59*1667  avoirdupc:« 
By  the  act  of  1697  the  Winehesier  round  bushel  vaa  to  U 
1  ii  inches  in  internal  diameter  and  eight  inches  deep.  i£ 
2160*49  cubic  inches.    The  standard  of  length  implied  va» 
the  old  exchequar  standard.     By  the  act  of   1824  t..c 
standard  gallon  contains  10  poundaavnirdupoisof  pure  water. 
eight  such  gallons  make  a  bushel,  and  eight  busheU  .: 
quarter.    This,  by  tlie  other  provisions  of  the  act,  madv  »: 
sontain  9fll9'8  cubic  inches  very  nearly.    The  conteut    . 
the  bushel  seems  to  have  been  gradually  iacrsaainfl:.     Ji: 
butbnot  (1797)  makes  it  8179  cubic  inches;  Bisenccun   ;* 
(1737)  &199'4  cubic  inches.     The  bushel  is  now  36  o^* 
French  kire$.    The  heaped  bushel,  far  goods  whtrh  wi.. 
heaped  above  the  measuring  vessel,  such  as  eoala,  fruit,  ^v 
and  which  was  estinuted  at  9915*5  cubic    inchea,  t:  . 
abolished  by  4  and  5  WilL  IV.  cap.  49,  an  act  which  t. . 
effect  fiom  the  first  of  Jannary*  1995.    [WaiaoTs  ^n 

MSASURSS.] 

BUSHIRE.    [AnousHBRR.] 

BU8HM£N.    [BosjaaifAKs.] 

BUSKIN,  a  covering  ibr  the  leg,  commonlv  a  stnn  .- 
outer  garment,  fit  for  a  defence  against  dirt,  tliorns.  ti.f 
Thii  word  is  also  used  in  BngUsh  as  the  tnuulatioo  of  t 
Greek  and  Latin  word  coMtimia,  which  signifies  a  hi^u- 
heeled  shoe  or  boot  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  tr^^  - 
actors  to  give  sn  appearance  of  elevation  to  their  statu rv. ..: 
coigunetmn  with  the  mask  and  other  stage  propertu-K 
Coihumua  in  Latin  is  employed  in  eontrttdistineiiun  t* 
ioecuSf  the  fiat-aoled  shoe  worn  by  comedians.  Hence  . . 
English  authors  the  words  buskin  and  eoek  are  often  u^ 
for  the  tragic  and  comic  drama.    So  Dryden, 

*  OrMt  Fleteber  nertt  ti««d«  la  Iniildm  hat*. 
Nor  (pmXn  J«qmb  (Urw  Id  Mtdi*  ^p«%t* 

BUSSAH£R  or  BUSSAHIR.  a  pHncipality  in  Northt  ta 
Hindustan,  occupying  a  mountainous  tract  on  both  t^u\e^  : 
the  Himalaya  range.  Bussaher  is  bounded  on  the  NAV.  r 
the  Sutleje,  on  the  S.  end  S.E.  by  the  Jumna,  on  the  S.\V 
by  Sirmore,  and  on  the  N.  snd  B.  it  extends  to  the  eOf*  - 
of  China.  Over  a  considerable  part  of  this  territory,  c* 
boundaries  of  which  are  but  {m]M»r(bc(ly  known,  the'rsj  .. 
of  Busssher  exercises  only  a  kind  of  feudal  superioritv.  t.  f 
rulers  of  the  petty  states  into  which  it  is  divided  pay  tng  «n 
annual  tribute  to  him  as  their  head.  The  entire  principa..  - 
lies  between  SO''  and  32^  N.  let,  and  between  77^  and  :  * 
B.  long. 

Bussaher  is  divided  into  the  dislncts  of  Knnawnr:  tS« 
tract  containing  Rampore,  the  capital,  and  Satan;  ::h 
valley  of  the  river  Pal)er;  and  Daxau,  which  cent ain*  t.- 
Tartar  pergunnah  of  Hangaraag.  Kunawur  is  a  rusrur-.: 
district  between  3\^  33' and  Si"  51' N.  Iftt,  and  he\4v^\ 
77^  47'  and  78^  42'  E.  long.,  extending  on  the  B.  to  ShipV. , 
the  frontier  town  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  on  the  A\  u 
Hangsranff.  The  Keubrang  pass  in  the  Himalaya  iloun 
tains,  which  is  18,180  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  fonat 
I  the  boundary  between  Kunawar  and  Chinese  Tkrtanr  wh&si 
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the  ktier  aovntry  b  uiidffr  ikie  dominkm  of  tiie  toMd  Itfma 
of  Lassa.    The  N.  extremity  of  Kumwur  is  at  Skialkur,  a 
hill  fort  near  the  rvnt  Spiti,  in  38^  N.  lat  and  76®  34'  B. 
bni^^  the  level  of  which  is  10,1  IS  feet  above  the  sea.    The 
climate  of  this  district  is  cold,  and  a  great  part  of  the  soil 
is  ancttlttvable,  being  oomposed  of  eminences  covered  with 
snow,  with  chasms  between  them  inaccessible  to  the  bus* 
bandman.    But  tittle  grain  is  raised,  and  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  popolation  is  breeding  and  rearing  sheep,  goats, 
ponies,  asses,  and  mules.    The  wool  which  is  produced  is 
exported  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  animals  here  named,  including  sheep  and  goatSi  are 
used  as  beasts  of  burthen  in  carrying  on  the  traffic  with 
Hindustan,  Tibet,  Cashmere,  and  Nepaul.     The  ittha** 
bitants  engage  largely  in  trade  and  enjoy  a  good  reputation 
ibr  honesty  and  punotuality  in  their  dealings.    The  villagea 
are  neither  numerous  ner  populous,  the  largest  not  con-* 
taining  more  than   100  inhabitants;  several  of  them  ex* 
hibit  the  appearance  of  wealth  and  civilisation.    The  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus,  but  in  some  of  the 
villages  the  people  are  adherents  of  the  grand  or  Dalai 
Lama  of  Lassa. 

Rarapore,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  is  situated  in 
31^  2r  N.  lat  and  77®  30^  B.  long. ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutleje,  where  that  river  is  little  more  than  200  feet  wide, 
and  confined  by  lofty  precipices,  between  which  the  water 
foams  and  dashes  fiiriously.  The  passage  across  the 
stream  is  effected  by  a  bridge  of  ropes,  traversed  by  a  block 
of  wood,  upon  which  the  traveller  sits  and  is  drawn  across. 
Ram  pore  is  considered  a  place  of  much  sanctity,  and  is 
therefore  at  all  times  greatly  fivquented  by  religious  men- 
dicants :  it  contains  several  temples.  The  town  has  much 
fallen  off  (torn  its  former  prosperity,  and  contains  only 
about  ISO  stone  and  slated  dwellings:  it  is  the  usual  place 
3f  residence  of  the  rajah,  who  ha*  also  a  summer  palace  at 
Seran,  about  2€  miles  higher  up  the  river.  This  residence 
7f  the  rajah  is  on  a  hill  three  miles  fh>m  tiie  banks  of  the 
Sutleje,  and  4500  ibet  above  its  level. 

The  third  district,  that  which  contains  the  valley  of  the 
iver  Pabef»  is  the  most  ptt>ductive  part  of  the  priiusipality« 
>ut  some  portion  eveh  of  this  is  wild  and  barren.  Iiwn 
vre  is  fbund  in  this  district,  and  is  worked,  when  the  iron 
brms  an  article  of  export  to  the  Seik  countries.  Dasau 
iroduces  wheat  and  barley,  but  not  rice.  Near  the  villages 
md  in  tiheltered  spots*  apricots,  gooseberries,  and  currants 
ire  found,  but  the  trees  and  bushes  are  stunted.  The 
rreatest  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of 
ionics  and  mules.  Manufkctures  of  coarse  blanketing  are 
tarried  on  in  the  district.  In  other  parts  of  Bussaher 
roollen  cloths  of  a  superior  texture  are  made,  the  wool 
leing  of  excellent  quality  ;  a  small  quatitity  of  shawh  are 
ikewise  made  of  goats  and  sheep's  wool  mixed. 

Bussaher  receives  from  Hindustan  sugar,  cotton,  hard- 
rares,  and  indigo,  and  makes  returns  in  iron,  opium,  to- 
lacco,  turmeric,  and  blankets.  FroiA  Tibet  and  the  Chinese 
erntories  kre  brought  shawl-wool,  salt,  tea,  silk  goods, 
Dusk,  and  borax :  the  returns  are  ^in,  iron,  and  opiums 
otton  cloths,  indigo,  and  othef  articles  teoeived  ftom  the 
9wer  parts  of  Hindustan. 
The  principality  was  eenquered  in  1810  by  the  Gorkas, 
nd  remained  subject  to  them  until  1814,  when  it  was, 
hrough  the  armed  intervention  of  the  British,  mstored  to 
he  rajah,  who.  by  a  sunntid  of  tfeaty,  dated  in  November, 
815,  was  made  to  contribute  an  annual  sum  of  15,000 
upees  towards  the  expense  of  the  fbfee  maintained  by  us  | 
bur  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  Paber  were  retained  by  the 
)ntish  as  stations  for  the  protecting  troops,  and  in  the 
•vent  of  war,  the  rajah  ef  Bussaher  bound  himself  to 
>laee  his  troops  undef  the  orden  of  the  British.  The 
rhole  principality  is  thinly  Inhabited,  but  no  attempt  has 
leen  made  to  ascerUin  the  actual  population.  (ReporH  ({/' 
Jommittee  9f  Hfhtta  nf  GoftUttoH9,  1839.) 

BUSSY  DAMB0I8B,  LOUIS^  D£  CLBRMONT 
3E,  one  of  the  fkvourites  of  the  Duke  d*  Anjou,  blether  of 
lenry  III.,  king  of  France.  Little  is  known  of  tkii  minion 
>ut  the  history  of  his  desperate  bmvery  and  his  crimes. 
l>uring  the  mmaere  of  St.  Bartholomew,  having  joined  the 
Ls^assins,  he  murdered  with  his  own  hand  his  relation*  An- 
oine  de  Clermont,  with  whom  he  had  a  law-suit  for  the 
narquisate  of  R6nel ;  but  the  edict  which  soon  aftefwards 
)as»ed  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots  deprived  him  of  any 
mfit  from  this  bloody  deed.  He  Afterwards  commanded  at 
ilngere,  where  his  exattlions  rendered  hitt  most  unpoptllar; 


and  having  long  intermpted  the  tranquillity  of  Buris  bf 
private  brawb  and  combats,  in  which  he  set  at  nought  the 
terrors  of  the  Bastile  and  the  authority  of  the  king,  he 
became  so  odious  to  Henry  III,  by  fi^equent  acts  of  pre- 
sumption, that  he  gave  information  to  Charles  de  Chambes, 
Count  of  Montsoreau,  of  an  intrigue  which  Bussy  catried  on 
with  his  wife.  The  secret  had  \Mtn  revealed  to  the  king  by 
his  brother  of  Anjou,  to  whom  Bussy  had  jestingly  written  in 
one  of  his  letters  that  he  '  had  the  game  of  the  mighty 
master  in  his  toils.*  Montsoreau  compelled  the  wretched 
adulteress  to  write  a  letter  with  her  own  hand,  making  an 
assignation  in  the  Chftteau  de  Constancieres,  where  the  in- 
jurml  husband  awaited  Bussy  with  a  numerous  ambuscade 
of  armed  men,  and,  in  spite  of  a  most  courageous  resist- 
ance, put  him  to  death  on  August  iOth,  1579.  (De  Thou, 
Ixviii.  9.) 

Birantdme  (DiicourBt  ixxxv.)  has  made  what  he  calls  an 
ilqn  of  Bussy.  It  contains  nothing  more  than  anecdotes 
of' his  pugnacity,  which  the  writer  mistakes  for  true  courage, 
and  a  fVightful  picture  of  the  misrule  and  demoralisation  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  single  line  in  the  epitaph  of  Bussy, 
which  is  there  given,  conveys  a  finished  portrait  of  his  cha- 
racter:—^ Son  plaisir  fut  sa  mort,  ses  plaisirs  ses  combats.' 

BUST,  in  sculpture,  means  a  statue  truncated  below  the 
breast.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  very  clear.  The 
Romans  called  *  bustum*  the  place  where  they  burnt  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  from  'bustum,*  burnt.  Bustura  was 
was  afterwards  used  for  the  grave  in  which  the  body  was 
buried ;  and  lastly,  in  the  latinity  of  the  lower  ages,  for  the 
dead  body  itself:  *  Sanctorum  busta,'  the  bodies  of  martyrs 
(Ducange).  Bustum  soems  to  have  been  used  mora  especially 
fur  the  trunk  of  the  body  without  the  head:  *Quinque 
hominum  busta  sine  capite  ccesa.*  {Annal.  Mediolan.  in 
Muratori.)  In  the  old  French,  *  bu*  meant  the  trunk :  *  Car 
ila  ont  bien  arm6  le  chef  et  le  bu.'  {Old  Rrench  Romaneey 
Ducango.)  *  Busto,*  in  Spanish  and  Italian,  has  a  similar 
meaning.  The  Italians  call  also  'buato'  the  stays  which 
embrace  and  support  the  breast.  In  sculpture,  however, 
bust  includes  the  head,  akouldera,  and  breast,  with  the 
aims  truncated  above  the  elbow,  and  as  such,  it  forms  a 
large  department  of  the  art.  Busts  were  mostly  used  by 
the  antients  to  represent  likenesses  of  individuals,  and  wer^ 
plaeod  either  upon  sepulchral  monuments,  or  in  the  interior 
of  houses,  or  in  gardens.  The  Greek  word  Herma  has  been 
sometimes  considered  as  aynonvmous  with  the  modem  bust, 
but  the  Hefm»  were  merely  heads  plaosd  on  a  block  of 
slone. 

BU8TAR,  a  district  and  town  in  Gundwana,  the  latter 
situated  in  19^  31'  N.  lat  and  82°  88'  B.  long.  The  part  of 
the  country  in  which  this  district  occurs  has  been  very  little 
explored ;  it  is  difficult  of  access,  and  so  unhealthy  as  to  di*. 
ODurage  the  visits  of  tiaveilera.  This  district  is  occupied  by 
a  branch  of  the  rnnge  of  mountains  that  runs  through  the 
Circars  parallel  to  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  country  consists  of  hills  covered  with  jungle,  and  of 
unhealthy  morasses ;  the  remainder,  constituting  not  more 
than  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  entire  area,  is  very  imperfectly 
cultivated  by  the  scanty  population,  who  live  almost  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  subsist  on  the  produce  of  the  chase. 
The  principal  river  in  Bustar  is  the  Inderowty  or  Indiavatl, 
which  is  not  navigable  owing  to  the  rocks  in  its  bed.  The 
forests  of  this  district  abound  with  teak  trees  large  enough 
for  ship-building  |  and  it  is  said,  that  if  made  into  rafts  they 
could  be  floated  down  the  Inderowty  to  its  junction  with  the 
Godavery,  and  thenee  to  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  river 
Mahanuddy  has  its  source  in  this  district)  and  flows  east- 
ward to  Sumbulpora,  which  district  it  enters  a  fow  milet 
east  of  Sri  Narram. 

The  inhabitants  are  extremely  ignorant  and  superstitious  | 
the  practice  of  sacrificing  human  victims  to  the  goddess 
Devata  Iswari  Deri,  continued  to  a  recent  date,  but  hal 
been  stopped  through  the  intaderence  of  the  British.  All 
culprits  and  prisonera  of  war,  and,  when  this  supply  ikiled, 
their  innocent  fellow«coimtrymen  were  saorifloed  at  the 
shrine  of  the  tfoddess. 

The  cemindar  of  Bustar  Is  subject  to  the  Nagpore  sUte, 
and  pays  to  it  an  annual  tribute  of  1 5,000  rupees. 

BUSTARD,  in  Latin  Ofw,  a  genus  of  land  birds  whose 
proper  position  in  the  ornithological  system  has  csused 
some  embarrassment  to  toologisU.  Temminek  places  it 
under  his  twelfth  order,  Cunorei  (Runners),  observing 
that  the  genem  SiruiMo,  Rh$a,  and  CanuariuM  ought  to 
stand  at  the  bead  of  thai  order.     Cuvier  arranges  the 
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Bustards  under  the  Presnrottreg,  his  second  family  of  his 
fifth  Older  {b'tJuunert, — Grailtt,  Lin.)  of  birds,  between  the 
Cassowaries!  on  one  side  and  (Bdicnemug  (thiek-kneefl 
bustard  or  stone  curlew)  on  the  other.  Temminck  makes 
Cursorius  immediately  succeed  it,  and  observes  that  among 
the  species  of  that  genus  the  passage  between  Oti»  and 
Cunorius  may  be  possibly  found.  It  appears  that  the 
bustards  partake  of  the  organization  of  the  struthious, 
gattinaceous,  and  wading  birds  (E'choisiert, — grailatores), 
Bhea,  without  alluding  to  the  Dodo  on  the  struthious  side, 
CEdicnemus  on  that  of  the  plovers,  and  the  turkey  on  the 
side  of  the  gallinaceous  birds,  make  near  approaches  to  the 
genus  under  consideration,whiIe  the  Cariama  of  Brisson  (Mt- 
crodactylug  of  Greoflfroy,  Dichnhphut  of  Illiger),  a  South 
American  form,  seems  to  be  one  of  its  nearest  repre- 
sentatives on  the  new  continent  (Qariama).  Vigors  places 
the  genus  in  his  family  S/rttMioniVte— (order  Rasores) — 
which  occupies  a  position  between  the  Craddee  and  the 
Tetrarmida,  while  it  approximates  to  the  GruitUe  and 
Charadriad€e  in  the  order  GraUatoret ;  and,  taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  consideration,  this  seems  to  be  the  best 
arrangement  hitherto  proposed. 

The  bustards  live  generally  in  open  countries,  pre- 
ferring plains  or  wide-spreading  extensive  downs  dotted 
with  low  bushes  and  underwood,  localities  which  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  descrying  their  enemy  from 
afar.  They  are  said  to  fly  but  rarely,*  running  from 
danger  with  exceeding  swiftnesii,  and  using  their  wings 
like  the  ostriches  to  accelerate  their  course.  When  tbey 
do  take  wing  their  flight  is  low,  and  they  skim  along 
the  ground  with  a  sufficiently  rapid  and  sustained  flight. 
Their  food  consists  of  vegetables,  insects,  worms,  grain,  and 
seeds.  They  are  polygamous,  one  male  sufficing  for  many 
females,  which,  after  fecundation,  live  solitary.  Temminck 
says  that  it  would  seem  that  they  moult  twice  a-year,  and 
that  the  males  in  the  greatest  number  of  species  differ  from 
the  females  in  having  extraordinary  ornaments,  and  in 
possessing  a  more  variegated  plumage.  He  further  ob- 
serves, that  the  young  males  wear  the  garb  of  the  female 
during  the  first  and  second  year,  and  adds  his  suspicion 
that  we  males  in  winter  have  the  same  plumage  as  the 
females.  Cuvier  notices  their  massy  port  and  the  slightly 
arched  and  vaulted  upper  mandible  of  their  beak,  which, 
with  the  little  webs  or  palmatk>ns  between  the  bases  of 
their  toes,  recal  the  form  of  the  gallinaceous  birds ;  but  he 
adds  that  the  nudity  of  the  lower  part  of  their  legs,  all  their 
anatomy,  and  even  the  flavour  of  their  flesh,  place  them 
among  the  E^chofiien,  and  that,  as  they  have  no  hind  toe, 
their  smallest  species  approach  nearly  to  the  plovers. 

The  following  is  the  generic  character  given  by  Tem- 
minck, slightly  modified. 

Bill  of  the  length  of  the  head  or  shorter,  straight,  conical, 
compressed,  or  lightly  depressed  at  the  base ;  point  of  the 
upper  mandible  a  little  arched  (vout^.) 

NogtHU  oval,  open,  approximated,  distant  from  the  base. 

Feet  long,  naked  above  the  knee,  three  front  toes  short, 
united  at  their  base,  bordered  by  membranes. 

Winge  moderate,  the  third  quill  longest  in  each  wing. 

Geographical  distribution.  The  form  occurs  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa ;  but  is  not  developed  in  America. 

EuaOPXAN  SPBCIB^. 

Of  these  the  great  Btutard,  Oiie,  and  Arts  tarda,  of 
Belon  and  others,  (htarde,  Houtarde^  Outarde,  Bietarde  of 
the  French,  Starda  and  Starda  commune  of  the  Italians, 
Der  grosee  Trappe,  Trapp,  Th^gane,  and  Ackentrapp  of 
the  Germans,  AlnUarda  (avis  tarda)  of  the  Spaniards, 
Guitard  of  the  old  Scotch,  Yr  arafehedydd  of  the  Welsh, 
and  0/M  tarda  of  Linnaus,  will  serve  as  an  example. 

.  From  passages  in  the '  History  of  Animals  (ii.  1 7.  vi.  6), 
there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  our  great  bustard  is 
Aristotle's  inic  (OtisX  Indeed  the  doubts  originated  in  a 
misunderstood  passage  in  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  his 
ninth  book ;  and  it  is  clear  Arom  several  authorities  that 
the  bird  and  the  quality  of  its  flesh  were  well  known  to  the 
Greeks.  Pliny  evidently  alludes  to  these  birds  as  those 
*quas  Hispania  aves  taraas  appellat,  Gnecia  otidas*  {Nat. 
Hiet  X.  9*i),  though  he  blunders  about  the  flesh,  telling  an 
absurd  story  of  its  efbets,  which  arises  from  his  oonfoonding 
the  Urit  with  Aristotle's  4»roc  (Otns),  an  owl. 

DeeerinHon,  Selby's  figure  of  the  male  was  taken  ftom 
a  particularly  floe  lull-grown  specimen,  weighing  twenty- 
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eight  pounds,  and '  shot,  about  sit  years  ago,* — ^  date  of  the 
volume  is  1825, — by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hamond  of  Swaffbaro 
in  Norfolk,  in  whose  possession  it  then  was,  as  well  as  tvu 
females,  and  a  young  bird  of  a  month  old.  The  followin:; 
is  Selby*8  description  :— 

M<de,  Bill  strong,  greyish  white ;  the  under  nianf]il'l<f 
palest.  Head,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  ear-coverts,  blut»h 
grey.  A  streak  of  black  passes  along  the  crown  of  tb<» 
head,  reaching  to  the  occiput.  Chin-feathere  and  moat* 
taches  composed  of  long,  wiry  feathers,  with  the  barbs  dis- 
united and  short.  Fore  part  of  the  neck  clothed  with  a 
naked  bluish-black  skin,  extending  upwards  toward  tbf> 
ear-oovert8,  and  covering  the  gular  pouch.  Sides  of  the 
neck  white,  tinged  with  grey ;  lower  part  of  the  neck  fine 
reddish  orange.  At  the  setting  on  of  the  neck,  or  between 
Ae  shoulders,  is  a  space  destitute  of  feathers,  but  covered 
with  a  soft  grey  down.  Scapulara  buff  orange,  barred  aod 
spotted  with  black.  Back,  rump,  and  tail-coverts  reddbh 
onnge,  barred  and  variegated  with  black.  Greater  roverts 
and  some  of  the  secondaries  bluish  grey,  passing  towarrH 
the  tips  into  greyish  white.  Quills  brownish  black,  with 
their  shafts  white.  Tail-feathers  white  at  their  bases 
passing  towards  the  middle  into  brownish  onnge,  with  one 
or  two  black  ban;  the  tips  often  white,  and,  when  the 
feathera  are  spread  latenlly,  forming  a  segment  of  a  rircle. 
Upper  part  of  the  breast  reddish  orange ;  lower  part,  belly, 
and  vent  white.  Legs  black,  covered  with  round  scale*. 
Irides  reddish  brown. 

The  gular  pouch  is  capable  of  containing  a  consideTablt 
quantity  of  water.  Pennant  says  seven  pints;  Montaira 
talks  of  the  same  number  of  quarts  but  doubts  the  quantiti, 
as  he  well  may,  nor  does  he  give  any  authority  for  the 
greater  capacity.  May  not  he  have  misread  Pennant 
who  obtained  his  information  from  Dr.  IXmglaa,  saM 
te  have  been  the  fint  discoverer  of  this  reservoir?  In  a 
specimen  mentioned  by  Graves,  weighing  twenty- twn 
pounds  and  a  half,  the  pouch  was  capable  of  ocmtaining 
rather  more  than  two  quarts.  Dr.  Douglas  supposes  that 
the  bird  fills  this  natural  water-bag  as  a  supply  in  the  midst 
of  those  dreary  plains  where  it  is  accustomed  to  wander , 
and  Bewick  adds  that  one  of  these  birds,  which  was  kq4 
in  a  caravan,  among  other  animals,  as  a  show,  lived  without 
drinking.  It  was  fed  with  leaves  of  cabbages  and  other 
greens,  and  also  with  tlesh  and  bread.  Othen  eonjecturv 
that  this  pouch  is  a  provision  for  conveying  water  to  the 
female  during  the  time  of  incubation  and  to  the  young.  It  n 
true  that  the  female  is  without  this  appendage ;  hot  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  best  authorities  agree  .e 
stating  that  the  male  is  never  seen  in  close  company  wite 
the  female  excepting  before  incubation.  Some  again  f^nf- 
pose  that  the  use  of  this  bag  is  to  enable  the  biid  to  ejert 
the  water  by  muscular  compression  in  the  faces  of  birds  >r 
beasts  of  prey,  by  way  of  a  defence.  The  average  ]en^*< 
of  a  male  is  three  feet  three  inches. 

Fffmo^.^  Head  and  forepart  of  the  neck  of  a  deeper  irnr%. 
and  without  the  moustaches  and  gular  pouch.  *  Back  of  ibe 
lower  part  of  the  neck  reddish  orange.  The  other  parts  of 
the  plumage  similar  to  that  of  the  other  sex.  Siie  seldMa 
more  than  one-third  of  that  of  the  male. 

Young. — At  a  month  old  covered  with  a  buff-«oloared 
down,  barred  upon  the  back,  wings,  and  sides  with  black. 

Localily. — Johnston  censures  Pliny  for  saying  that  the 
bustard  is  peculiar  to  Spain,  observing  that  among  oih«T 
localities  it  is  a  native  of  Bodotia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cephissus ;  and  the  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  PeonaEt 
says  that  the  bird,  still  retaining  its  antient  name  {Oh»u 
is  found  in  all  the  great  plains  of  Greece.  Aldrovandis 
observes  that  Italy  has  none  of  these  birds,  unless  tbrr 
were  brought  over  accidentally  by  tempests ;  hut  WiUu7hh«, 
in  his  text,  says, '  We,  when  we  travelled  in  Italy,  did  »-» 
in  the  market  at  Modena  a  bustard  to  be  sold,  wheoee  «e 
suspect  that  there  are  of  them  in  that  country.'  In  he* 
preface  however  he  corrects  himself,  saying,  '  I  am  i«*« 
persuaded  that  the  Stella  avis  of  Aldrovandus  is  a  different 
kind  from  the  bustard,  and  that  the  bird  we  saw  m  X.z9 
market  at  Modena  was  this  Steliot  for  to  my  best  ivtnea.* 
brance  it  was  much  less  than  a  bustard,  and  tbeielare  I 
revoke  what  was  said  in  contradiction  to  Aldrovandus  ht 
afilrmation,  that  the  bustard  is  a  stranger  to  Italy ;  hut  si 
is  very  likely  that  this  Stella  avis  is  the  same  with  tK* 
Anas  campestris  of  Bellonius.*  The  bird  alluded  to  l8«c 
by  Willughby  is  the  Field-duck;  Cane  petiere,  of  t£» 
FWnoh*  Otis  tetraan  of  Linn»us,  our  Little  J^tarU,  aaj 
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Prince  Boni^rte  mentioiu  it  as  oocumiig  near  Rome  in 
the  winter,  but  very  rarely*  and  praises  tfte  delicacy  of  its 
flesh, '  Carne  squisita,  ricercatissima.*    He  omits  the  Ghreat 
Bustard  entirely,  and  no  doubt  intentionally.    Yet  Selby 
says, '  It  is  found  in  some  provinces  of  France  and  in  parts 
of  Germany  and  Italy.    It  it  conunon  in  Russia  and  on 
the  extensive  plains  of  Tartary;*  and  Temminck  states 
that  it  inhabits  some  departments  of  France*  of  Italy,  and 
Germanv ;  that  it  is  less  abundant  towards  the  north  than  in 
the  south;  and  that  it  is  very  rarely  and  accidentaUy  found 
in  Holland.    Graves  relates  that  the  species  is  dispecsed 
over  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  the.  more  temperate 
parts  of  Africa,  and  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.    In  our  own  islands,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  civilization,  followed  by  greater  demands  on.  the 
land,  and  consequently  by  an  extension  of  cultivated  sur- 
face, have  so  reduced  the  bustards  that,  unless  care  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  few  which  remain,  they  will  soon  be 
numbered  among  the  other  extinct  species  of  our  Fauna. 
We  will  endeavour  to  trace  the  old  British  localities  of  these 
noble  birds.    'They  are  called,'  says  Willughby,  'by  the 
Scots  GustaraUff,  as  Hector  Boethius  witnesseth  in  these 
ivords :— In  March,  a  province  of  Scotland,  are  birds  bred, 
:alled  in  the  vulgar  dialect  Omtardet,  the  colour  of  whose 
feathers  and  their  flesh  is  not  unlike  the  partridges,  but  the 
iiulk  of  their  body  exceeds  the  swans.'    The  editor  of  the 
ast  edition  of  Pennant  states  that,  in  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's 
;ime,  they  were  found  in  the  Mers,  but  that  he  believes 
liat  they  are  now  extinct  in  Scotland.    Willughby  also 
lays  (1678), '  On  Newmsrket  and  Royston  Heaths,  in  Cam- 
)ridgeshire  and  Suffolk,  and  elsewhere,  in  wests  and  plains 
hey  are  found  with  us.*    Ray  (1713)  thus  writes  :<—*  In 
ampis  spatiosis  circa  Novum  Mercatum  (Newmarket)  et 
Koyston  oppida  in  agro  Cantabrigiensi,  inque  planitie,  ut 
mdio,  Salisburiensi,  et  alibi  in  vastis  et  apertis  locis,  in- 
'enitur.*    In  Brookes's  Ornithology  (1761)  the  following 
massage  occurs : — *  This  bird  (the  bustard)  is  brad  in  severid 
(arts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  especially 
»u  Salisbury  Flain,  Newmarket  and  Rovston  Heaths,  in 
/ambridfreshire  and  Suffolk ;  for  it  delights  in  large  open 
»laces.    The  flesh  is  in  high  esteem,  and  nerhaps  t^  more 
o  because  it  is  not  very  easy  to  come  at     Pennant  says, 
These  birds  inhabit  most  of  the  open  countries  of  the 
outli  and  east  parts  of  this  island  from  Dorsetshire  as  far 
bs  the  Wolds  in  Yorkshire.' 

The  editor  of  the  last  edition  (1812)  observes  that  '  the 
ireed  is  now  nearly  extirpated,  except  on  the  downs  of' 
Viltshire,  where  it  is  also  very  scarce.*  The  figure  of  the 
aale  bird  given  by  Graves  is  aaid  to  have  been  drawn  fiom 
ne  taken  alive  on  Salisbury  Plain  in  1797.  Montagu,  in 
is  Dictionary  (1802),  says,  that  in  this  locality  it  had  be- 
ome  very  rare  from  the  great  price  given  for  the  eggs  and 
oung  to  hatch  and  rear  in  confinement.  In  his  Supple- 
Dent  (1813)  he  states  that  not  one  bad  been  seen  there  for 
wo  or  three  years  previous.  We  are  old  enough  to  re- 
aember  seeing  one,  and  sometimes  two»  bustards  as  the 
rowning  ornaments  of  the  magnificent  Christmas  larder 
t  the  Bush  Inn,  Bristol,  in  the  reign  of  John  Weeks,  of 
iospitable  memory:  and  we  have  heard,  too,  a  romantic 
tory  of  the  last  of  the  Salisbury  Plain  bustards  (a  female) 
oming  into  a  farmer's  barton,  as  if  giving  herself  up. 
rraves  says  that,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  he  saw  five  biras 
n  the  extensive  plains  between  Thetford  and  Brandon,  in 
«forfolk,  from  which  neighbourhood,  in  1819,  he  received 
.  single  egg,  which  had  been  found  in  a  large  warren, 
n  the  autumn  of  1819,  he  adds,  a  large  male  bird,  which 
lad  been  surprised  by  a  dog  on  Newmarket  Heath,  was 
old  in  Leadenhall  Market  for  five  guineas;  and  in  the 
ame  year,  he  continues,  a  female  was  captured,  under 
imilar  circumstances,  on  one  of  the  moors  in  Yorkshire. 
Yhen  the  mania  for  real  British  specimens  of  birds  was 
irevalent,  the  bustards  sufibred  not  a  little.  eWe  know  a 
ollector  who,  about  the  year  1816,  had  nine  dead  bustards 
lefore  him  together:  they  came  firom  Norfolk.  Bustards 
lave  been  heard  of  within  these  last  few  years  on  North 
Stow  Heath,  near  Culford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury 
it.  Edmund's ;  and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  in 
he  locality  from  whence  Selby  obtained  his  specimen,  the 
mstard  is  still  in  existence  and  most  carefully  preserved. 
In  this,  the  western  part  of  Norfolk,  a  nest  is  generally 
latched  off  everv  year.  In  the  summer  of  1834  a  nest  of 
^^'^^  ^SS*  vas  hatched  in  an  open  corn-field  about  half  a 
nils  frMB  High  House;  and,  in  December  in  that  y«ari 


I  three  great  bustards  were  see^  about  a  mile  fVem  it  They 
shift  about  from  place  to  place,  and  are  seldom  seen  but  in 
the  open  country.  We  earnestly  hope  that  every  one, 
sportsman  or  no  sportsman,  will  respect  this  httle  remnant 
or  the  numerous  tlocks  which  once  graced  our  island,  and 
second  th^  endeavours  of  the  spirited  owner  of  the  property 
on  which  they  have  found  refn^  to  save  the  breed  of  this 
noble  bird  from  utter  extiiiction  m  England.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  we  fear  that  it  is  quite  lostV  though  it 
was. comparatively  common  some  time  a^.  It  is  the  more 
necesssry  to  impress  on  our  readers  the  importance  of 
abstaining  firom  the  preserved  few  above  alluded  to,  be* 
cause  there  is  not  much  hope  of  replenishing  the  breed 
by  captive  birds.  Graves*s  male  bird  above  mentioned 
lived  about  three  years  in  confinement;  and,  though  a 
female  was  procured  from  the  continent,  she  never  laid 
while  confined.  These  birds  ate  turnip,  cabbage,  and  let- 
tuce leaves,  also  the  blades  of  voung  com;  during  the 
winter  they  were  fed  with  grain,  which  they  always  preferred 
when  soaked  in  water ;  they  would  likewise  devour  worms 
and  slugs. 

Food. — ^Willughby  says  that  the  bustard  feeds  upon  corn, 
seeds  of  herbs,  cole  wort,  dandelion  leaves,  &c.  In  the 
stomach  of  one  which  he  dissected  he  found  a  great  quan- 
tity of  hemlock- seed,  with  three  or  four  grains  of  barley, 
and  that  in  harvest  time,  Brookes  states  that  they  feed 
upon  frogs,  mice,  smaU  birds,  and  different  kinds  of  insects. 
Pennant  makes  their  food. to  consist  of  com  and  other 
vegetables,  and  those  large  earth-worms  that  appear  on  the 
Downs  before  sui^iising  in  the  summer.  Montagu  states 
it  to  be  green  com,  the  tops  of  turnips,  and  various  other 
vegetab&s, .  aa  well  as  worms ;  but  adds,  that  they  have 
been  known  to  eat  &ogs,  mice^  and  young  birds  of  the 
smaller  kind,  which  they  can  swallow  whole*  Turnip-tops 
are  certainly  a  favourite  axtide  of  diet  with  these  birds ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  nine  bustyxds  above-mentioned  owed 
their  fate  to  their  fbndnesa  for  this  vegetable — ^beinglaid 
in  wait  £>r  at  their  feeding-time.  Temminck  says  that 
their  nourishment  consists  very  much  of  insects  and  worms, 
and  also  of  grain  and  seeds. 

Propagoiion, — The  eggs,  two  in  number  generally, 
sometunes  three,  are  laid  upon  the  bare  ground,  which  is 
often  a  Uftie  hollowed  out  by  the  femue  (ooeasionallyt 
says  Selby,  among  clover,  but  more  frequently  in  corn- 
fields), early  in  the  ^ring.  They  rather  exceed  those 
of  a  turkey  in  size,  and  their  colour  is  a  yellowish 
brown,  inclining  to  oil-green,  with  slight  darker  variations. 
Time  of  incubation  four  weeks.  The  young  as  soon  as 
hatched  follow  the  parent,  but  are  incapable  of  flight  for  a 
long  time. 

Habits. — ^The  extreme  rapidity  of  their  running,  and  the 
unwillingness  to  rise  on  the  wing  exhibited  by  these  birds, 
have  been  the  theme  of  most  ornithologists.  We  have  also 
many  accounts  of  their  being  coursed  with  dogs.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  Brookes: — ^^ There  are  also  bustards  in 
France,  which  frequent  large  open  plains,  particularly  near 
Chalons,  where,  in  the  winter- time,  there  are  great  num« 
hers  of  Uiem  seen  together.  There  is  always  one  placed  as 
a  sentinel,  at  some  distance  from  the  flock,  which  gives 
notice  to  the  rest  of  any  danger.  They  raise  themselves 
from  the  ground  with  great  difficulty ;  for  they  run  some- 
times a  good  way,  beating  their  wings  before  they  fly. 
They  take  them  with  a  hook  baited  with  an  apple  or  fkeh. 
Sometimes  fowlers  shoot  them  as  they  lie  concealed  behind 
some  eminence,  or  on  a  load  of  straw ;  others  take  them 
with  greyhounds,  which  often  catch  them  before  they  are 
able  to  rise.*  Selby,  who  has  evidently  had  good  opportu- 
nities of  observation,  thus  writes  in  his  Illustrations : — *  Al- 
though in  a  state  of  confinement  the  bustard  becomes 
tolerably  tame  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending 
it,  yet  it  displays  at  all  times  considerable  ferocity  towards 
strangers ;  and  all  attempts  to  continue  the  breed  in  that 
state  have  been  without  success.  With  respect  to  its  habits 
in  the  wild  state,  it  is  so  shy  as  seldom  to  be  approached 
within  gun-shot;  invariably  selecting  the  centre  of  the 
largest  indosure,  where  it  walks  slowly  about,  or  stands 
wiu  the  head  reposing  backwards  upon  the  barepsrt  of  its 
neck,  and  frsquently  with  one  leg  drawn  up.  Upon  being 
disturbed,  so  far  from  running  in  preference  to  flight  (as 
has  been  often  described),  it  rises  upon  the  wing  with  great 
fiusility,  and  flies  with  much  strength  and  swiftness,  usually 
to  another  haunt,  which  will  sometimes  be  at  the  distance 
of  six  or  seven  miles.    It  has  also  been  said,  that  in  former 
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Jap.  vbca  tba  tpttin  wu  or 
ftittitm  (o  niD  tbe  founf;  birds  (tK-foTB  tbej  were  able  to 
tj}  «ilb  p«jbouiidi.  So  far  from  ihU  poMibility  eiuljog 
vilh  tbe  pfeaeat  raunaot  of  iba  breed,  the  young  birda, 
npoo  beiDfc  alarmed.  MtutaDtlf  Mjuat  clots  to  the  grouod, 
in  Um  aama  maDDCT  aa  the  foung  of  the  lapwing,  goldeo 
^orar.  &&.  and  in  that  positioD  are  frequeDtlf  taken  by 
band;  indaod  thia  Ueveii  tlie  habit  of  the  female  during 
tneubation.'  Belby'a  mnarks  od  ita  powen  of  flying  i 
eomboraled  bythe'BookeofFaloHirieor  Hawking' (lel  „ 
where  under  tbe  bead  of  'Other  fligbU  to  tbe  field  called 
great  Hisbta,'  at  p.  B3.  wa  find  it  thus  written : — '  There  ia 
yet  atwther  kind  of  flight  to  the  Belde,  called  the  greU 
flight,  aa  to  tbe  eranea,  wild  geeae,  builard,  bird  of  pani- 
diie,  bitlon,  ahovelara,  hearona,  and  many  other  aoch  like. 


lug,  which  ia  called  the  Great  Flight,  the  falconi  or  other 
bawka  cannot  well  acconipliih  their  flight  at  the  eranea, 
buatard,  or  inch  like,  unleaie  they  have  the  heipe  of  lome 
■paniell,  or  inch  dogge,  wel  Inured  and  taught  for  that 
purpoie  with  j'our  hawks.     Forasmuch  aa  great  flights  re- 

Suire  pleaaant  ayda  and  aaaiatance,  yea  and  that  with  great 
iligence.'  A*  an  article  of  food  the  fleah  of  the  bustard 
ii  held  in  great  eatimation.  It  if  dajk  in  colour,  abort  in 
fibre,  but  aweet  and  well  flavoured.  In  the  last  edition  of 
Montagu's  Dictionary  it  ia  atated.  that  in  18D4  one  waa  shot 
and  taken  to  Plymouth  msTket,  where  a  publican  purcheaed 
fbr  a  shilling  what  would  have  fetched  two  or  three  guineas 
vhera  its  value  was  known.  It  wai  however  rejected  at  the 
■eoond  table  aa  improper  food,  in  co:isequence  of  the  pecloial 
inuacIeB  differinginoolour  from  the  other  parts  of  tbe  breast, 
as  in  some  of  the  grouae.  There  were  country  gentlemen 
■tipping  at  the  inn  on  the  following  evening,  and  hearing  of 
the  circumstance,  they  desired  that  they  might  be  intro- 
duced to  the  princely  bird,  and  partook  of  it  cold  at  their 
Kpaat.  Tbe  bustard  aeema,  with  aocidental  exceptiona,  to 
have  always  brought  high  prices.  We  do  not  indeed  find 
it  at  the  feast  given  at  the  '  intronaiation'  of  George  Nevell, 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ;  but,  iit 
tbe  Earl  of  Northumberl end's  household  book,  it  appears 
tmong  the  birds  appropriated  to  his  lordship's  table;  it  has 
no  price  placed  opposite  to  it,  as  in  tbe  case  of  all  tbe  other 
bird!  with  oite  other  exception. 


[OtbTtiOfc   Hah.] 


[OUtTudi.    Fanulxl 

AaiATtc  Spbcih. 

We  select  Otit  nigricepi  as  an  example.    Tbe  apecin 

from  which  the  figure  in  Mr^Goutd's  inagDia('«nt  i 


by  DO  means  confined  to  that  locality.  Col.  S}  Lci 
observed  it  in  the  wide  and  open  country  of  tbe  Hahralus, 
where  it  lives  in  large  flocks,  and  where  it  is  considered  oae 
of  the  greatest  delicacies  as  an  article  of  food.  It  ia  indeed 
to  abundant  in  tbe  Deccan,  that  CoL  By kes  teooida,  in  the 


BUS 

Proceeding!  of  the  Zoological  Soeietr*  ^^  oo^  gentlemui 
■hot  nearly  a  thouganil. 

Deirriptxon.  Jfojs.— Bod;  above,  pale  bay,  Hshllr  un- 
du'ated  wilh  ruroas-brovn  ;  neck,  a  few  spotf  on  thewingi, 
and  belly,  white ;  the  head,  which  is  crested,  the  outer  wing- 
coverts,  the  quills,  and  the  large  mark  on  the  breait,  black ; 
irides  deep-brown ;  bill  and  f^t  yellowish.  Length,  incln* 
live  of  tail,  SR}  inches ;  tail.  13^  inches. 

FtntaU. — She  resembles  the  male  in  plumage,  but  is  only 
4U  inches,  including  the  tail,  which  is  10}  inches. 

The  male  is  Punished  wi^t  the  guloi  pouch,  like  OHt 
tarda. 

Egg. — Col.  Sykes  found  only  one  in  %  hole  in  the  eai^ 
on  the  open  plain,  and  that  considerably  advanced  in  the 
process  of  incubation.  In  shape  It  was  a  perfect  oval ;  and 
in  colour  a  brown-olive,  with  obscure  blotches  of  darker 
brown-olive.  Length  3^  inches,  diameter  2,^  inches. 
African  Sficiks. 
<W*  eceruiaeeni.  Deteription. — Summit  of  the  head 
narked  with  black  and  reddish  lig-zags,  straight  and  nearly 
approximated.  Above  the  eyes  extends  a  large  whitish 
band,  punctured  as  it  were  with  brown  ;  plumes  near  the 
ear-opening  of  a  clear  ruddv  colour.  Under  the  neck  a 
denii-circular  band  of  pure  wnite ;  and  below,  another  twice 
as  larce,  of  deep  black.  Front  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  all 
the  other  lower  parts  of  a  lead -colour.  All  the  upper  parts 
of  t)ie  body  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  brown,  marked  with 
black  xig-zags  and  dots  very  near  together.  Lower  coverts 
of  the  wings  and  tail-feathers  unspotted,  ruddy.  End  of  the 
tail  black,  tinged  with  brown.    Quills  black.    Feet  yellowish- 

freen.  Bill  brown,  yellow  at  the  base.  Length  30  inches; 
eight,  when  erect,  17  inches  6  lines. 
Le  Vsillant  discovered  this  species  in  the  Interior  of  South 
Africa,  inhabiting  the  CatAre  country,  and  some  parts  of  the 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Rope.  Temminck,  fh)m  whom 
(he  description  and  Hgure  are  taken,  sayS  that  he  is  ignorant 
whether  the  female  dlBers  in  plumage  from  the  male,  of 
which  latter  sex  were  the  two  individuals  he  had  seen. 
There  are  specimens  in  the  Museums  of  Puis  and  of  the 
Pajs-Bij. 


pm 
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natives  for  food.  It  vras  almost  invariably  seen  singly. 
Major  Denham  never  having  observed  a  pair  together  mare 
than  once.  It  was  always  found  in  company  with  gazelles 
wheneTer  a  bustard  was  observed  it  was  certain  that  the 
gaiellea  were  not  far  distant.  Major  Denham  praises  its 
large  end  brilliant  eye.  The  Arabs  are  accustomed  lo  cum- 
pare  the  eyes  of  their  most  beautiful  women  to  those  of  the 
Oubara,  which  seems  to  be  a  general  name  fbr  the  bustards 
in  A&ica.  Gmelin  has  given  the  title  as  a  speciHc  distinc- 
tion to  an  African  bustard  smaller  than  Major  Denham's, 
which  is  3  feet  9  inches  in  length*.  But  this  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  bustard  (Otis  Kori)  discovered  by 
Mr.  Burchell  in  South  Africa,  for  that  stood  upwards  of 
5  fbet  high,  and  may  be  coneidcted  the  most  gigantic  de- 
vetopment  of  the  form  hitherto  observed. 

Burchell,  in  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa, 
a  book  which,  in  addition  to  its  other  attractions,  contains 
much  valuable  soological  information,  communicated  by  an 
acute  and  accurate  observer  of  nature,  givet  the  following 
account  of  his  becoming  possessed  of  this  noble  bustard  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gariep.  '  We  shot  a  large  bird  of  the 
bustard  kind,  which  was  called  Wilda  Paauw  (Wild  Pea- 
cock). This  name  is  here  very  wrongly  applied,  as  the 
bird  to  which  it  properly  belongs  differs  fiom  this  in  every 
respect.  There  are  indeed  three,  or  perhafB  four,  birds  to 
which,  in  different  dbtricts,  this  appellation  is  given.  Tha 
present  species,  which  is  called  Aori  in  the  Bichuana  lan- 
guage, measured,  in  extent  of  wing,  not  less  than  seven 
feet,  and  in  bulk  and  weight  was  almost  greater  than  some 


of  black  on  a  light  chestnut-coloured  ground.     The  tail  and 

Juill  feathers  partook  of  the  general  colouring  of  the  back  ' 
]e  shoulders  were  marked  with  large  blotches  of  black  and 
white,  and  the  top  bf  the  head  was  black ;  the  fbathers  of 
occiput  were  elongated  into  a  crest;  those  of  the  neck 
I  also  elongated,  loose,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  were 
_  ..  whitish  colour  marked  with  numerous  transverse  lines 
of  black.  The  irides  were  of  a  beautiful,  pellucid,  change- 
able, silvery,  ferrugineous  colour.  A  repreientalion  of  the 
head  of  the  Kori  Btutard  (here  copied),  is  given  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  Its  body  was  so  thickly  protected  by  feathera 
that  our  largest  sized  shot  made  no  impre^ion ;  and,  taught 
by  experience,  the  hunters  never  Are  at  it  but  with  a  bullet. 
It  is  reckoned  the  best  of  the  winged  game  in  the  country, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  site,  but  because  it  is  always 
found  to  abound  in  fat.  The  meat  of  it  is  not  unlike  that 
of  a  turkey,  but  is  certainly  superior,  u  possessing  th« 
flavour  of  game.' 


Though  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule  not  to  carry 
Mr  diustratious  beyond  one  species  of  a  section,  the  habits 
of  one  of  the  following  bustards,  and  the  unusual  siie  of  the 
oiher,  must  be  our  apology  for  shortly  noticing  them. 

Ofii  Denhami,  the  African  bustard  met  with  by  Major 
Denham  near  the  laif  er  towns,  did  not  occur  in  any  great 
abundance.  It  frequented  moist  pieces,  where  the  herbage 
was  pure  and  fresh,  and  when  it  wat  taken  in  snare*  by  the 


[RmI  trotla  KoiLI 


In  the  first  part  of  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  ■  Descriptive  and 
illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  physiologic^  series  of  com- 
^rative  Anatomy,"  contained  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  London,  a  work  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  grand  collection  which  it  describes,  there  la 
represented  at  plate  33,  fig.  3,  the  head  of  a  bustard  {Oti* 
tarda)  wilh  the  auditory  feathers  or  'aurirulars'  gpre-id  out, 
so  as  to  expose  the  external  eperture  and  passs^e  of  the 
ear;  the  anterior  feathers  being  shown  as  pressed  fonracds, 
and  the  posterior  feathers  in  their  place,  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  oxiemni  meatus  and  the  membrana  tjmpani 
are  brought  into  view. 

•  SMTVaMliat  DcDbtmudClupptniia.    ^m>ci>^,  p.  1 19.  lu.  ediliM. 
13 
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BUTCHYR-BIRD.    [Laniaoa] 

BUT£.  JOON  STUART,  third  EARL  OF,  wm  the 
eldest  ton  of  John  earl  of  Bute,  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  and 
of  Lady  Anoe  Campbell,  daughter  of  the  first  duke  of  Ar- 
gyll. He  was  horn  in  1713,  and  received  his  education  at 
£ton.  He  was  introduced  to  public  life  in  February,  1737, 
by  being  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  Scottish  representative 
peers.  Such  at  least  is  the  common  account,  which  adds 
that  he  was  sent  up  in  the  same  character  to  every  sue- 
eeeding  parliament  till  the  year  1 780.  But  in  a  sketch  of 
his  early  life,  Quoted  from  a  publication  called  '  The  Con- 
trast,' in  the  '  History  of  the  Late  Minority,'  it  is  said, '  He 
was  a  man  that  at  no  time  of  life  had  opportunity  or  inclina- 
tion of  applying  to  business.  When  young  he  was  disposed 
to  gaiety ;  and  though  having  been  at  the  close  of  a  session 
elected  one  of  the  sixteen  peers,  yet  by  his  opposing,  right 
or  wrong,  all  measures  of  government,  he  was  at  the  next 
election  excluded,  and  then  in  disgust  retired  to  an  isle  in 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  where  he  spent  many  years  in 
close  monasterial  retirement.*  If  all  this  ever  happened,  it 
probably  took  place,  not  in  1737,  but  some  years  before,  on 
lis  coming  of  age. 

.  From  1737  he  appears  to  have  proceeded  in  a  steady 
course  of  court  fiivour.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  rolice  in  Scotland,  a  Board 
which  was  suppressed  in  1782.  It  was  probably  in  this  year 
also  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales.  Of  the  circumstances  of  this  introduction  '  The 
Contrast*  gives  the  following  curious  account- — '  The  duchess 
of  Queensberry  having  entertained  her  friends  with  the 

Slay  of  the  Fair  Penitent,  the  part  of  Lothario  fell  to  the 
It  of  his  lordship,  in  which  he  succeeded  so  much  better 
than  in  his  late  performances  in  the  character  of  a  states- 
man, that  he  was  greatly  admired,  and  partioularlv  by  his 
late  Royal  Highness  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  who  took 

Kiat  notice  of  this  occasional  Roscius,  and  invited  him  to 
icester  House.*    In  August,  1738,  he  was  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Thistle,  and  a  few  days  after  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  prince.    On  the  death  of  Frederick  in 
March,  1751,  Lord  Bute  retired  for  some  time  to  the  coun- 
try ;  but  he  is  believed  to  have  been  consulted  by  the  prin- 
cess in  regard  to  all  points  connected  with  the  education  of 
ber  son,  afterwards  George  IIL    He  was  evcTitually  ap- 
pointed Groom  of  the  Stole  to  that  young  prince.    '  When 
It  was  proposed  to  settle  the  present  king's  household,  as 
prince  of  Wales,*  says  Junius  (note  to  Letter  XXXV.), '  it 
IS  well  known  that  the  earl  of  Bute  was  forced  into  it  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  late  king*s  inclination.   That  was  the 
salient  point  from  which  all  the  mischiefs  and  disgraces  of 
the  present  reign  took  life  and  motion.    From  that  moment 
Lorn  Bute  never  suffered  the  prince  of  Wales  to  be  an  in- 
stant out  of  his  sight'    Mr.  Adolphus,  in  his  <  History  of 
the  Reign  of  George  III.,*  states  that  Blackstone  at  that 
time  nut  the  most  mteresting  parts  of  his '  Commentaries* 
into  tne  hands  of  Lord  Bute,  by  whom  they  were  laid  before 
the  prince.     Various  notices  respecting  Lord  Bute,  while 
holding  ofBce  in  the  establishment  of  Leicester  House,  may 
be  found  in  the  *  Diary*  of  Bubb  Dodington. 

On  the  accession  of  George  III.  (October,  1760),  Lord 
Bute,  who  had  obtained  a  great  ascendency  over  the  mind 
of  his  pupil,  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and 
made  Groom  of  the  Stole.  In  March,  1761,  he  resigned  that 
office,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of 
State.  This  elevation  of  the  favourite  to  a  place  in  the 
government  was  effected  by  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Legge,  the 
able  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  by  the  concerted 
resignation  of  the  earl  of  Holdemess,  into  whose  place  Bute 
stepped,  in  consideration  of  a  handsome  pension,  and  the 
reversion  of  the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Mr.  Pitt 
however  still  continued  for  some  time  longer  nominally  at  the 
bead  of  the  administration.  On  the  5th  of  October  Mr.  Pitt 
retired  from  the  cabinet  before  the  growiner  influence  of  the 
new  secretary.  Of  the  heads  of  the  old  Whig  connexion, 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
still  dung  to  office ;  but  at  length,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1762,  he  resigned,  and  Lord  Bute  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. On  the  22nd  of  September  following  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  On  the  4th  of  April.  1761, 
his  countess  had  been  created  a  British  peeress,  by  the  title 
of  Baroness  MounUtuart,  with  remainder  to  her  issue  male 
by  his  lordship. 

The  history  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  belongs  to 
Ihs  history  of  tfat  oountiT,    It  is  written  by  the  pen  of  a 


hitter  ODDonent,  in  the  first  eleven  ehapters  of  the  work  en 
titled  '  Tne  History  of  the  Minority/  the  object  of  whirh  u 
a  defence  of  the  politics  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Earl  Teinp> 
Wilkes's  weekly  paper,  the  •  North  Briton,'  which  bepm 
and  ended  with  Lord  Bute's  administration,  is  also  through- 
out ooouoied  in  the  abuse  of  his  lordship  and  ever>tbii.j 
connectea  with  him.    The  *  North  Briton'  was  set  up  w 
opposition  to  the  '  Briton,*  a  paper  established  in  the  inte- 
rest  of  the  minister.  One  of  tne  principal  objects  of  Burke's 
celebrated  '  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discon- 
tents' (published  in  1780),  is  to  expose  what  he  describes  as 
the  new  project  or  system  of  government  contrived  and  at- 
tempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  this  minister.     But  he 
observes, '  This  system  has  not  arisen  solely  frtan  tbe  ambi- 
tion of  Lord  Bute,  but  from  the  circumstances  which  fi- 
voured  it.  •   •   •  We  should  have  been  tried  with  it  if  the 
earl  of  Bute  had  never  existed ;  and  it  will  want  neither  a 
contriving  head  nor  active  members,  when  the  earl  of  Bute 
exists  no  longer.*    Lord  Bute  occupies  a  large  share  of  the 
latter  part  of  Dodington  s '  Diary,*  which  however  only  comn 
down  to  the  6th  of  February,  1761 ;  but  Mr.  Adolphus,  m 
the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  his  History,  has  printfrd 
a  series  of '  Letters  between  Lord  Bute  and  Lotd  Melcombe 
(Dodington)  on  the  state  of  parties  and  politics,  previous  to 
and  during  Lord  Bute's  administration,*  which  he  had  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Penruddocke  Wyndham,  the  publisher  of 
the  •  Diary.' 

Whatever  were  hts  merits  or  his  demerits,  Lord  Bute  was 
certainly  the  most  unpopular  English  minister  of  modem 
times.  While  he  maidly  attempted  to  govern  the  country 
bv  the  king*s  name  alone,  he  had  opposed  to  him  not  only 
all  the  old  factions  of  the  state,  which  he  aimed  at  putting 
down  and  destroying,  but  the  whole  nation.  Ported  br 
circumstances,  therefore,  as  well  as  on  principle,  for  he  pr^ 
fessed  to  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  ministers  were  not  really 
the  executive  government,  but  literally  only  the  senrants  or 
clerks  of  the  crown,  he  surrounded  himself  while  in  power 
by  individuals  in  general  utterly  incapable  of  adding  strength 
to  his  ministry  by  their  abilities  or  personal  importance,  xhe 
late  Lord  Liverpool,  indeed,  then  Mr.  Jenkinson,  was  his 
private  secretary ;  but  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for 
instance,  was  Sir  Fhmcis  Dashwood,  afterwards  Lord  De- 
sponsor,  a  person  wholly  incompetent. 

The  only  important  event  in  Lord  Bute's  admhiistratioo 
was  the  termination  of  the  war  with  France,  by  the  peace  of 
Paris,  concluded  February  10th,  1 763.  It  was  long  a  strtHi? 
popular  belief  that  the  English  minister  was  bribed  bf 
France  to  consent  to  this  treaty ;  but  no  evidence  worthy  of 
credit  was  ever  brought  fbrward  to  confirm  this  nimoar 
On  the  8th  of  April,  1763,  Lord  Bute  suddenly  resigned. 
His  fViends  generally  gave  out  at  the  time  that  he  had 
taken  office  only  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  war  to  ao 
end,  and  that  in  now  retiring  he  only  followed  a  determt- 
nation  which  he  had  from  the  first  openly  avowed.  His  own 
account  however  is  somewhat  diffierent,  as  it  is  given  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  which  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Adal> 
phus. — *  Single,'  he  there  says,  •  in  a  cabinet  of  my  own 
forming,  no  sonl  in  the  house  of  lords  to  support  me  exrrft 
two  peers  (Lords  Denbigh  and  Pomfret),  both  the  secfvUne? 
of  state  silent,  and  the  lord  chief  justice,  whom  I  brought 

myself  into  office,  voting  for  me,  yet  speaking  against  me 

the  ground  I  tread  upon  is  so  hollow,  that  1  am  afraid  not 
only  of  fallinj^  myself,  but  of  involving  my  royal  master  in 
my  ruin  :  it  is  time  for  me  to  retire.'  Efis  lordship  a  c/vn 
powers  of  oratory  were  not  such  as  to  make  op  for  il-t 
silence  of  his  colleagues.  He  expressed  himself  with  • 
deliberate  pomposity  of  utterance,  his  words  slowlv  dropptr; 
out  at  regular  inter\*als,  which  the  witty  Charles  1'owm> 
bend  used  to  call  the  minister's  minute  guns. 

Though  Lord  Bute  retired  from  office  he  sdll  retained  tbe 
confidence  of  the  king;  and  he  undoubtedly  nominated  l:« 
immediate  successors.  In  the  following  August,  also,  whrn 
the  sudden  death  of  the  earl  of  Egremont,  one  of  the  Mrryr- 
taries  of  state,  again  shook  the  new  cabinet,  he  engaiced  r  i 
a  negotiation,  which  came  to  nothing,  with  the  vicv  f 
bringing  Lord  Chatham  into  office.  Lord  Bute's  conunn«*l 
influence,  as  supposed  to  be  exerted  behind  the  throne,  ws*  | 
long  a  favourite  topio  of  popular  declamation :  but  certaiu.> 
no  proof  of  the  fact  was  ever  brought  forward.  We  be%e 
heard  on  good  authority,  that  not  long  after  he  ceased  le  (« 
minister,  the  king  one  day  met  him  in  the  ga£de«a  si 
Kew,  and  turned  his  back  upon  him. 
Aocofding  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  his  edilioii  U  Coi* 
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lins's  '  Peen^t'  Lord  Bute  *  paoed  the  last  »bt  or  leren 
years  of  bis  life  in  the  most  deep  and  unbroken  retirement, 
principally  at  a  marine  villa,  which  he  built  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliiT  at  Christchurch.  in  Hampshire,  oTerlooking  the 
Needles  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Here  his  principal  delight 
was  to  listen  to  the  melancholy  roar  of  the  sea/  '  He  was 
more  fond  of  the  sciences,*  it  is  added,  *  than  of  works  of 
imagination  ;  but  his  favourite  study  was  botany,  on  which 
he  printed  at  his  own  expense  a  work  in  nine  volumes 
quarto,  of  plates  appertaining  orly  to  England.  Only  twelve 
copies  were  printed,  of  which  the  expense  amounted  to 
1 0«000//  Lord  Bute  had  the  merit  of  being  a  liberal  patron 
of  men  of  genius,  both  in  literature  and  the  arts.  Among 
others.  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Home,  the  author  of  the  tragedy 
of '  Douglas,'  were  indebted  to  him.  the  one  for  a  pension, 
the  other  for  a  place.  The  architects  George  and  Robert 
Adams,  and  Joshua  Kirby,  were  all  employed  and  munifi- 
cently encouraged  by  him.  The  first  part  of  Kirby 's  '  Per- 
spective of  Architecture*  (published  in  1761)  contains  '  the 
description  and  use  of  a  new  instrument,  called  the  Archi- 
tectonic Sextor,*  which  is  stated  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  Earl  of  Bute.  He  employed  Robert  Adams  to  build  a 
splendid  mansion  for  him  at  Luton  Hoo,  near  St.  Alban's, 
where  he  amassed  a  valuable  library,  and  one  of  the  richest 
DoUections  of  paintings,  especially  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Bchools,  in  the  kingdom.  (See  a  description  of  the  library 
and  gallery  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magcusine  tor  1817,  Part 
2nd.)  He  died  at  his  house  in  South  Audley-street,  Lon- 
don, on  the  10th  of  March,  1792.  He  had  married  in  1 736, 
IVfary,  the  only  daughter  of  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  of 
Wortley,  in  Yorkshire :  and  by  that  lady,  who  eventually 
inherited  a  large  fortune  by  the  death  of  her  brother,  Ed- 
ward W.  Mont^u,  the  traveller,  he  had  seven  sons  and  six 
daughters.  His  eldest  son  was,  in  1796,  created  Marquess 
of  Bute,  in  the  British  peerage. 
BUTEA,    [Ptbbocarpus.] 

BUTESHIRE  consists  of  the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran, 
Inchmarnock,  and  the  Cumbraes,  in  the  F^ith  of  Clyde,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Scotland.    [Arran.] 

The  island  of  Bute  is  about  6  miles  from  Ayrshire,  and 
half  a  mile  from  Cowal  in  Argyleshire.  It  is  about  18 
miles  long  and  4  or  5  in  breadth.  To  the  N.  it  is  elevated, 
rocky,  and  barren ;  the  central  part  is  diversified  by  hills, 
valleys,  and  fertile  tracts;  and  the  S.  end  is  hilly  and 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  low  and  sandy 
plain  called  Langal-chorid.  From  Kilchattan  Hill,  in  the 
S.  district,  there  is  an  extensive  prospect.  The  coast  is 
rocky  and  indented  by  bays;  the  soil  consists  of  clay, 
loam,  and  sand,  with  moss  lying  on  gravel.  The  greater 
part  of  the  arahle  land  is  inclosed  and  cultivated ;  bar- 
ley, oats  and  potatoes  are  raised:  turnips  and  artificial 
grasses  have  been  introduced  with  success. 

The  minerals  are  limestone,  freestone,  slate,  and  some 
indifferent  coal.  Beds  of  coral  and  shells  of  considerable 
thickness  are  found  in  many  places  half  a  mile  from  the 
Bea-coast.  Rothesay,  a  smaU  royal  burgh  on  the  N.E.  coast 
at  the  bottom  of  an  extensive  hay,  was  formerly  frequented 
by  herring-boatSt  and  it  is  now  a  favourite  watering-place. 
The  castle,  which  was  sometimes  inhabited  by  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  by  the  Bute  family,  was  burnt  in 
1685  by  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  In 
fortcer  times  there  were  10  or  12  churches  and  30  her- 
mitages in  this  island.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  island  there 
in  a  place  called  the  Devil's  Cauldron,  which  is  formed  of 
stone  without  cement ;  the  walls  are  now  only  a  few  feet  in 
height  and  10  in  breadth ;  the  area  30  feet  in  diameter: 
the  object  of  the  erection  is  unknown. 

Inchmarnock,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Bute,  about 
a  mile  in  length,  contains  120  acres  of  arable  land  and  340 
cf  moor  and  pasture.*  Its  minerals  and  agricultural  pro- 
iuets  are  the  same  as  Bute :  it  was  a  seat  of  the  Culdees. 

The  Cumbraes  are  two  islands  opposite  the  E.  coast  of 
Bute,  and  separated  from  Amnngham.  in  Ayrshire,  by 
a  narrow  channel  oedled  Fairly  Road.  Little  Cumbrae  is 
a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad.  A  lighthouse 
^as  erected  on  the  highest  part  of  the  island  in  1750. 
Oreat  Cumbrae,  two  miles  from  Ayrshire  and  three  from 
Bute,  is  separated  from  Little  Cumbrae  by  a  channel  three- 
<|tiarter8  of  a  mile  broad.  It  is  about  2^  miles  long  and 
H  bcoad.  The  surfaee  contains  2300  acres,  a  few  of  which 
^1^  under  cultivation.  The  village  of  Milnport  has  a  eon* 
yeaieikt  karboui;  and  iji  frequented  aa  a  watering-plaoe.  On 
^  £«.ooast  two  igeka  ealM  Rippel  W«Ua>  aiaUmtlrom 


each  other  500  feet,  and  etretching  in  parallel  lines  a^rosa 
a  plain,  are  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  basaltic 
rocks  at  Stafia,  but  are  not  columnar.  -   • 

By  the  Scotch  Reform  Act  the  burgh  of  Rothesay  waa 
made  part  of  ^he  county  of  Bute,  which  sends  one  mem- 
ber to  parliament. 

The  population  of  Buteshire,  in  1831,  was  14,151.  The 
island  of  Little  Cumbrae  was  inhabited  in  1831  by  three 
femilies,  those  of  a  grazier  or  rabbit -catcher,  a  fisherman, 
and  a  lighthouse  keeper,  making  in  all  1 7  persons.  More 
than  200  males,  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age,  are  em- 
ployed as  weavers  in  the  county  of  Bute:  of  these  90  are 
in  the  parish  of  Rothesay,  66  in  Great  Cumbrae,  and  46 
at  Kilmory  weave  cotton  goods  in  a  wholesale  manner,  the 
intercourse  of  that  place  with  Glasgow  by  steam-boats  being 
cheap  and  rapid.  Since  1821  the  population  of  the  parishes 
of  Kilbride  and  Kilmory  have  respectively  diminished  58 
and  56  persons,  owing  to  emigration  to  America.  The 
enlargement  of  farms  and  removal  of  cotters  has  decreased 
the  population  of  the  parish  of  Rothesay  333  persons,  while 
the  influx  of  strangers  has  added  to  the  burgh  710  persons^ 
From  the  returns  from  sheriffs  in  1826,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  schools  in  Buteshire  was  then  two  schools  in 
the  parish  of  Cumbrae,  a  parish-school  containing  eighty 
scholars,  and  a  private  one  containing  thirty- five;  the  pri- 
vate schoolmaster  was  supported  by  fees  of  2s.  td.  per 
Suarter  for  reading,  and  3s,  for  writing,  and  by  working  at 
le  looms  during  vacant  hours.  The  parish  schoolmaster 
was  supported  by  school-fees,  and  a  salary  which  amounted 
for  the  year  ending  1835  to  30/.  Gaelic  and  English  have 
both  been  taught  from  time  immemorial  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmory.  It  has  five  schools,  attended  by  about  forty  pupils 
each ;  the  teachers  of  each  of  which  receive  a  portion  of  the 
salary.  Besides  these  there  are  seven  private;  they  are 
taught  only  during  the  summer  and  winter  quarters,  and 
their  average  attendance  is  about  thirty-five.  There  ai^ 
three  teachers  who  have  salaries  on  a  legal  provision  in  the 
parish  of  Kilbride ;  and  besides  these  there  are  two  other 
schools,  to  one  of  which  there  is  a  small  salary  attached. 
By  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  the  borough  of  Rothesay  wai 
made  part  of  the  countv  of  Bute. 

BUTLER,  CHARLES,  was  born  in  London  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  family  in  1 750.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  James 
Butler,  who  was  the  youngest  son  of  Simon  Butler  of  Apple* 
tree,  Northamptonshire :  his  mother's  name  was  Grano. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  at  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  at  Hammersmith,  he  was  sent  to  the 
English  college  at  Douay,  where,  according  to  his  own 
account,  the  scholars  were  excellently  instructed  in  their 
religion,  and  the  classics  were  well  taught ;  *  but  writings 
arithmetic,  and  geography  were  little  thought  of,  modern 
history  was  scarcely  mentioned,  and  but  small  regard  waa 
paid  to  manners.*  The  discipline  was  somewhat  ascetic, 
and  its  object  was  far  more  to  qualify  those  trained  under 
it  to  become  obedient  members  of  a  particular  church,  than 
to  be  useful  and  active  citizens  of  general  society. 

From  Douay  Mr.  Butler  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where 
he  entered  on  the  study  of  the  law,  and  ultimately  practised 
as  a  conveyancer :  the  remainder  of  his  life  may  be  com- 
prised in  tne  history  of  his  numerous  publications.  He 
first  appeared  before  the  public  anonymously,  in  an  essay 
publisned  in  1773, '  On  Houses  of  Industry,'  written  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Harbord  Harbord,  afterwards  Lord  Suffield, 
and  of  a  Mr.  Chad,  afterwards  created  a  baronet.  It  chiefly 
related  to  the  county  of  Norfolk,  beyond  which,  as  its  author 
very  modestly  says  of  it,  it  obtained  very  little  circulation. 
Five  years  afterwards  he  wrote  a  more  important  pamphlet 
'  On  the  Legality  of  Impressing  Seamen.*  It  was  favour- 
ably receiv^,  and  procured  for  him  the  acauaintance  of 
Lord  Sandwich*  at  that  time  first  lord  of  the  aamiralty,  who 
wrote  a  few  pages  in  the  second  edition,  and  of  Wedderburne. 
then  solicitor-general,  and  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough, 
The  chief  arguments  and  authorities  were  taken  from  the 
speech  of  Sir  Michael  Forster,  in  the  case  of  Alexander 
Broadfoot,  who  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  sailor,  being 
one  of  a  party  that  endeavoured  to  impress  him.  So  little  on- 

S'nal  matter  is  added  in  the  pamphlet  to  the  arguments  of  Sir 
.  Forstor,  that  Mr.  Butler  afterwards  refused  to  admit  it  into 
the  general  collection  of  bis  works.  In  the  following  year  Mr, 
Butler  prepared  a  speech,  which  Lord  Sandwich  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  defence  of  his  government  of 
Greenwich  Hospital ;  and  about  the  same  time,  in  conjune- 
tioa  witih  Mr,  Wilkes,  he  appeared  as  an  inquirer  into  the 
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■ntlionliil)  of  Jnniui.  A  letter,  itidndini^  the  resnltB  of 
their  eonTertations,  was  printed  without  Mr.  Bntlef  s  know- 
ledge in  the  *  Antt-Jaoohin  Review/  and  it  is  reprinted  in 
his  *  Renitntscences/  It  rather  disputes  the  claims  of  all 
the  eandidates  who  hare  heen  hrou}^ht  forward  from  time  to 
time,  than  affirms  the  pretensions  of  any  one  of  them.  In 
the  additional  remarks  made  on  the  reprint  in  the  '  Remi- 
niseences/  Mr.  Butler  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  Junius 
himself  has  never  been  detected ;  that  he  was  of  too  hi^h 
a  rank  to  be  bought,  and  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  his 
amanuensis.  Mr.  Butler  next  engaged  himself  in  the  pro- 
fessional task  of  continuing  and  completing  Mr.  Hargrave*s 
edition  of  *  Coke  upon  Littleton.*  Eleven  years  had  been 
employed  by  the  first  editor  on  half  of  the  work.  Four  terms 
was  the  short  period  allotted  to  Mr.  Butler  for  the  execution 
of  the  remainder.  The  value  of  the  original  is  well  known 
to  lawyers,  but  it  perhaps  is  scarcely  so  well  appreciated 
without  the  bar  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  following  testi- 
mony may  be  little  expected : — *  It  is  very  remarkable,*  says 
Mr.  Butler,  *that  some  English  gentlemen,  nowise  con- 
nected with  the  profession  of  the  law,  bepiiled  their  tedious 
exile  at  Verdun  with  a  serious  perusal  of  Coke  upon  Little- 
ton, and  have  often  spoken  of  the  great  mental  delight 
which  it  afforded  them.'  Numerous  editions  of  Coke 
vpon  Littleton  fbllowed  at  intervals  during  the  life  of 
NT.  Butler.  To  this  work  succeeded  *  Horto  JuridicsD 
SQbseeiv9t  being  a  connected  series  of  notes  respecting 
the  geography,  chronology,  and  literary  history  of  the 
principal  codes  and  original  documents  of  the  Grecian, 
Roman,  feudal,  and  canon  law ;'  an  outline  of  very  great 
Bse  to  the  historian  as  well  as  to  the  lawyer.  Mr.  Butler 
also  superintended  a  new  edition  of  Feame*s  'Essay  on 
Contingent  Remainders,*  and  he  contributed  to  Mr.  Sea- 
ward's  '  Anecdotes'  an  '  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  Forensic  Eloquence.*  The  'Horn  BiblicsB* 
eomes  next,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  idl  Mr. 
Butler  s  works.  It  had  long  engaged  his  thoughts,  and 
a  private  edition  of  the  first  paft  had  been  printed  before 
its  completion  in  1797.  The  first  part  professes  to 
contain  an  historical  and  literary  account  of  the  original 
text,  early  versions,  and  printed  editions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments;  the  second  to  embrace  a  similar  account 
of  the  Koran,  the  Zend-Avasta,  the  Kings,  and  the  Edda. 
It  is  free  (torn  party  theological  spirit,  and  it  speedily  ran 
through  five  editions.  In  1806  me  great  change  in  the 
oonstitution  of  the  Austrian  dominions  induced  Mr.  Butler  to 
draw  up,  chiefly  lh>m  Anderson  and  Koch,  a  succinct  his- 
tory of  the  geographical  and  political  revolutions  of  the 
German  empire ;  and  his  pen,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
was  largely  employed  on  subjects  regarding  his  own  church, 
which  are  collected  in  his  general  works.  Among  them  are 
several  biographies,  drawn  up  with  spirit  and  accuracy; 
lives  of  Bossuet,  of  Fenelon,  of  Ahh6  do  Ranc^,  abbot  of 
La  Trappe,  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  of  Erasmus,  of 
Grotius,  of  Henri  Marie  do  Boudon,  of  Thomas  i  Kempis, 
of  the  Chancellor  LHdpital,  fltc.,  and  of  his  own  uncle 
the  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  author  of  '  Lives  of  the  Saints,' 
a  work  which  Mr.  Butler  himself  continued.  The  relief  pro- 
pose<l  to  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  1795  occa- 
sioned three  books,  written  in  conjunction  with  Joseph 
Wilkes,  a  Benedictine,  and  named,  from  the  colour  of  their 
covering,  the  *  Blue  Books.*  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr. 
Butler  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  that  much  of  the  successful  progress  of  that 
measure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  '  Historical  Memoirs  of. 
the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics,'  1819.  Hitherto 
he  had  abstained  fh>m  controveray,  but  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  Southey's  *  Book  of  the  Church'  engaged  him  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  that  writer,  and  afterwards  in  two  replies  to 
the  present  bishop  of  London,  and  to  the  Rev.  George 
Townsend.  They  were  written  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness 
very  seldom  found  in  similar  publications.  The  fint  volume 
of  hii  *  Reminiscences,*  chiefly  containing  the  history  of  his 
literary  life,  was  published  in  1822,  the  second  in  1827. 
They  contain  some  very  interesting  details,  but  are  expressed 
in  the  cramped  style  of  most  autobiographies.  As  a  con- 
vevancer  Mr.  Butler  had  full  practice,  and  he  was  the  first 
of  his  communion  who  was  called  to  the  bar  after  the  Relief 
Act  in  1 791 .  He  was  aftervrards  made  king  s  counsel.  He 
married  in  early  life,  and  left  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  Andrew  H.  Lynch,  Esq.,  of  the  Chancery  bar,  and 
the  other  Lieut  Col.  Stonor.  Mr.  Butler  died  at  his  own 
hMM  in  Gnat  Otmond  Street^  London,  leaving  behind  bim 


an  unblemished  cdaraeter  and  a  oonsid«rable  literary 
tation,  June  8.   1832.     {Obituary  in  the  '  OentlemsLn  s 
MairiLzine.*  Sept  183*2;  Bemfhticencei^ 

BUTLER*  JAMBS.  [Orhond,  Dvki  of.] 
BUTLER,  JOSEPH,  bom  at  Wantage  in  Berkshirv  in 
1 692,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Butler,  a  respectable  shopkec  per. 
and  a  dissenter  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  He  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  free  i^rammar* 
school  at  Wantage,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  Disflentu.;* 
Academy  of  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestcrahire,  then  auper in- 
tended by  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  the  singular  fortune  of  ba%  ir.e 
for  pupils,  with  the  view  of  being  oi^ained  lo  the  Pre»bi- 
terian  ministry,  three  young  men,  afterwards  pivlates  of  th« 
Established  Church— Chandler,  Butler,  and  Seeker;  the 
two  latter  were  contemporaries.  It  was  here  that  Butler 
gave  the  fint  proofs  of  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  to  ab- 
struse speculation.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  argument 
d  priori  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  his  '  Demonstratioo  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,*  he  venturedi  being  then  only 
in  his  twenty -second  year,  to  express  by  a  letter  hia  doubtr, 
and  to  offer  his  objections,  to  that  acute  writer.  Dr.  Clarke 
was  for  a  time  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  hia  eorre* 
spondent  The  manner  in  which  he  replied  to  Butler's  ob- 
jections, and  the  fact  of  his  publishing  the  letlen  in  which 
they  were  conveyed,  with  his  own  answers,  in  sabaeqoent 
editions  of  his  work,  sufficiently  show  that  he  fhlt  the  re- 
marks of  his  yoothftil  correspondent  to  be  not  without  tbes 
weight. 

About  this  time  Butler  was  led  to  a  more  paztienlar  eli- 
mination of  the  tenets  of  the  religious  body  to  which  he  be- 
longed,  the  result  of  which*  after  some  natural  oppositiiHi 
from  his  father,  accompanied  with  remonstrances  from  several 
respectable  Presbyterian  divines,  was  a  secession  lh>in  Pre»- 
byterisnism,  and  a  conformity  to  the  Church  of  KngUoH. 
His  views  being  thus  changed,  he  entered  Oriel  Collesr* 
Oxford,  in  March,  1714,  and  soon  after  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders.  While  at  Oriel  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  the  second  son  of  Dr.  Talbot,  bishop  fi 
purham,  a  circumstance  to  which  he  appears  to  hare  owed 
his  subsequent  promotion.  In  1 7 1 8  he  was  recommended  br 
Mr.  Talbot  and  Dr.  Clarke  to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  RolK  la 
1721,  on  being  presented  by  Bishop  Talbot  to  the  reetorr  of 
Haughton,  near  Darlington,  he  divided  his  residence  betwWn 
the  Rolls  and  his  panxmial  benefice.  In  1 725  he  received 
Stanhope,  one  of  the  wealthiest  but  most  retirsd  rectories  m 
England,  from  the  same  patron,  in  exchange  fbr  HaughtoiL 
In  1726  he  resigned  the  Rolls  preachership,  and  went  to 
reside  upon  his  rectory  of  Stanhope.    In  the  same  year  be 

Published  a  volume  of  fifteen  sermons  preached  at  th«  RolK 
'hese  sermons  are,  upon  his  own  acknowledgment,  of  a 
somewhat  abstruse  character,  which  arises  as  moch  fmm 
the  method  as  from  the  scope  of  his  argument,  which  is  t  > 
demonstrate  vice  to  be  '  a  violation  or  breaking  in  upon  oar 
nature.*  He  wished  to  show  that  man  was  fbrmed  fbr  virtue; 
and  that  vice  is  a  departure  from  his  intended  coodttino : 
to  prove  that  religion  and  virtue  were  primarily  natturml  m 
man ;  that  they  constitute  order,  whereas  their  ofBositc  n 
disorder.  Although  his  object  mi^ht  hate  heen  ercCi^d  b« 
the  more  direct  proof  that  *  Vice  is  contrary  to  the  naturv 
and  reason  of  things,*  he  chose  the  other  method,  as  *  in  a 
peculiar  manner  adapted  to  satisfy  a  fkir  mind,  and  as  nutn 
easily  applicable  to  the  several  particular  relatione  and  nr* 
cumstances  in  life.*  The  first  three  sermons  are  entitled. 
'Upon  Human  Nature;  or,  Man  considered  as  a  M^nl 
Agent*  That  man  is  made  fbr  society,  is  evident  fh^m  sU 
we  know  of  him ;  the  veryparts  of  his  body  show  depend- 
ence one  on  another ;  and  it  Is  no  wresting  of  wonls  or  d 
argument  to  carry  the  comparison  farther,  and  to  show  that 
mankind  in  general  is  a  body  made  up  of  a  nombtr  and 
variety  of  members,  like  the  natural  body,  Aa  it  m  the 
office  of  his  own  several  component  parts,  or  membsffa,  each 
to  assist  and  benefit  the  others,  so  it  is  the  duty  cf  each 
member  of  society  to  promote  the  general  weUkra ;  and  any 
deviations  from  this  rule,  whteh  is  in  fact  a  mla  of  natareL 
have  been  the  deviations  of  ignorance  and  sin.  The  aatlMr 
establiihes  his  point  by  three  proofb.  First,  there  ia  in  nea 
a  natural  principle  of  benevolencot  whidh  is,  in  its  degree  to 
society,  what  self-love  is  to  the  indivklual ;  and  that  there 
is  such  a  principle,  appears  fkom  the  existence  and  ommuds 
of  those  feelings,  wnich  are  called  afeetiona.  Are  w» 
not  inclined  to  love,  to  fiiendahipk  to  oampaasioft?  That 
we  U9  %hm  inelined  in  ciir  dagiaa  Ii  onanfh  f 
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purpose.  Tt  inattort  not  bow  namw  and  obaeare  tfaeae 
feelings  are.  If  they  exist  at  all,  they  •  prove  the  aaser- 
lion,  and  point  out  \»hat  we  were  designed  for.'  Secondly, 
there  are  several  aflTections  or  passions  distinct  both  ftom 
benevolence  and  self-love,  which  in  general  contribute 
and  lead  us  to  public  gtxxl  as  really  as  to  private.  Thirdly, 
there  is  a  principle  of  reflection,  by  which  men  approve 
or  disapprove  of  their  own  actions;  this  is  conscience, 
ivhich  faculty  tends  to  restrain  men  from  doing  mis- 
chief to  one  another,  and  leads  them  to  do  good.  That 
man  has  evil  dispoiitions  is  no  objection  to  this  mode  of 
irq;unient,  for  his  ungovemed  passions  incline  him  to  act 
miiinst  his  own  interests,  as  well  as  against  the  interests  of 
jthers.  The  pure  nature  of  man  then  would  lead  him  to 
ri^ht  conduct  in  society,  or  what  we  denominate  virtue.  To 
understand  the  purpose  of  a  being,  we  must  ascertain  the 
bent  of  his  true  nature ;  and,  where  the  true  nature  is  known, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty.  The  illustration  used  is  that  of 
ihe  eye.  The  eye  is  designed  for  vision ;  and,  as  we  are  not 
:o  judge  of  first  design  fVom  anv  state  of  defect  into  Which 
t  may  nave  casually  fallen,  neither  are  we  to  judge  of  the 
rue  nature  of  man  from  any  presenjt  perversion  of  inclina- 
ion ;  and  the  objection  to  his  argument,  '  that  nature  is 
;hat  to  which  any  man  is  most  inclined,  and  that  the  fol- 
owing  of  nature  is  but  a  following  of  inclination,  which  may 
)e  different  in  different  individuals,*  is  answered  by  an  ex- 
)lanation  of  the  term.  *  By  nature,*  he  says, '  is  often  meant 
10  more  than  some  principle  in  man,  wrthout  regard  either 
0  the  kind  or  degree  of  it.*  This  however  is  manifestly 
irrong ;  for  the  same  person  may  have  contrary  principles, 
triving  or  urging  him  contrary  ways.  Again,  'Nature  is 
requently  spoken  of  as  consisting  in  those  passions  which 
ire  strongest,  and  most  influence  the  actions.'  This  is 
rrong  too.  Men  are  certainly  now  vicious,  as  it  w^e,  by 
lature;  but  they  are  so  because  their  nature  is  dete- 
iorated,  and  the  argument  refers  to  the  original  and  pure 
lature.  In  neither  of  these  senses  is  man's  primary  nature 
0  be  received,  because,  to  follow  nature  in  either  of  them« 
eould  be  a  wandering  from  the  original  design,  and  a  fol- 
owing  of  what  had  become  faulty.  The  text  of  the  second 
ermon  shows  the  meaning  in  which  the  word  nature  ought 
0  be  used.  *  For  when  the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the 
aw,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these 
laving  not  the  law  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  Which  show 
he  works  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  con- 
ciences  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean- 
while accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another.*  Conscience 
nakes  man  a  moral  agent.  It  justifies  and  it  condemns, 
t  cannot  justify  what  is  wrong ;  it  cannot  condemn  what  is 
ight ;  right,  therefore,  is  natural  to  man,  and  determined 
»y  the  testimony  of  conscience  alone.  After  establishing 
he  supremacy  of  conscience,  he  forms  his  notion  of  human 
lature,  in  the  foUowingof  which  virtue  is  said  to  consist, 
ind  the  deviation  from  which  is  vice.  '  As  the  idea  of  a 
tvil  constitution  implies  in  it  united  strength,  various  sub- 
trdinations,  under  one  direction,  that  of  tne  supreme  au- 
hority,  the  different  strength,  of  each  particular  member  of 
he  society  not  coming  into  the  idea ;  whereas,  if  you  leave 
lut  the  subordination,  the  union,  and  the  one  direction,  you 
lestroy  and  lose  it :  so  reason,  several  appetites,  passions, 
ind  affections  prevailing  in  different  degrees  of  strength,  is 
lot  ihat  idea  or  notion  of  human  nature  ;  but  that  nature 
lonsists  in  these  several  principles  considered  as  having  a 
latural  respect  to  each  other,  in  the  several  passions  being 
laturally  subordinate  to  the  one  superior  principle  of  reflec- 
ion  or  conscience.  Every  bias,  instinct,  propensbn  within, 
s  a  real  part  of  our  nature,  but  not  the  whole.  Add  to 
hesc  the  superior  faculty,  whose  office  it  is  to  adjust,  ma- 
lage.  and  preside  over  them,  and  take  in  this  its  natural 
iuperiority,  and  you  complete  the  idea  of  human  nature.* 
V  deviation  from  it,  or  its  violation,  he  thus  defines:  '  And 
IS  in  civil  government  the  constitution  is  broken  in  upon 
ind  violated  by  power  and  strength  prevailing  over  autho- 
ity,  so  the  constitution  of  man  is  broken  in  upon  and  vio- 
ated  by  the  lower  faculties  or  principles  within  prevailing 
rver  that  which  is  in  its  nature  supreme  over  them  all.*  Man 
ndeed  cannot  be  considered  as  left  to  himself,  to  act  as  pre- 
sent inclination  may  lead  him :  the  very  ability  of  putting 
he  questions,  *  Is  tl^s  I  am  going  about  right,  or  is  it 
wrong  ?  Is  it  ^ood,  or  is  it  evil  ?*  implies  an  obligation  to 
let  rightly.  Cor  it  shows  that  he  has  a  natural  conception  of 
right.  The  Qbj^c^on, '  Why  should  we  be  concerned  about 
iny thing  out  of  and  beyond  ourselves?'  is  thus  removed. 


Are  we,  or  Mil  we  be,  indiffmnt  to  cUsgraee,  aegleel,  ot 
contempt  ?  Man  is  by  nature  disposed  to  aetion ;  and  *  upoft 
comparing  some  actions  with  this  nature,  they  appear  suit 
able  and  correspondent  to  it:  from  comparison  of  othet 
actions  with  the  same  nature,  there  arises  to  our  view  some 
unsuitableness  or  disproportion.*  Those  which  aiv  most 
suitable  to  it  are  the  law  or  design  of  nature ;  and  that  which 
promotes  real  happiness,  or  the  true  purpose  of  nature,  is 
virtue. 

These  sermons  contain' the  germ  of  those  principles  of 
analogy  which  were  afterwards  developed  by  the  author  in 
a  separate  work ;  when  viewed  in  all  their  parts  and  bear- 
ings, they  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
attempts  to  explain  the  true  nature  of  man  as  a  moral  agent, 
and  to  discover  the  springs  of  human  action.  It  has  been 
observed  by  a  recent  writer  (Austin,  The  Province  o/JuriS" 
prudence  determined,  p.  109), '  In  so  &r  as  I  can  gather  his 
opinion  from  his  admirable  sermons,  it  would  seem  that  the 
compound  hypothesis  (that  is,  the  hypothesis  compounded 
of  the  h3rpothesis  of  utility,  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  moral 
sense)  was  embraced  by  Bishop  Butler.  But  of  this  I  am 
not  certain :  for,  from  many  passages  in  those  sermons,  we 
mav  infer  that  he  thought  tne  moral  sense  our  only  index 
and  guide.*  In  this  remark  we  concur :  in  several  passages 
Butler  seems  to  consider  the  moral  sense  as  that  by  which 
we  judge  of  the  character  of  actions,  and  yet  there  are 
other  passa|^es  which  appear  to  prevent  us  from  adopting 
this  conclusion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  analyse  the  other  admirable  disr 
courses :  that  on  the  government  of  the  tongue  is  a  master- 
piece of  its  kind ;  and  the  sermons  on  resentment  and  for- 
giveness of  injuries  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  profound 
insight  into  the  principles  by  which  human  society  is  held 
together,  and  for  their  practical  utility. 

To  this  volume,  in  a  later  edition,  he  appended  six  other 
sermons,  preached  on  ceitain  public  occasions.  One  of 
these  sermons  (the  fourth)  is  well  calculated  to  meet  certain 
objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 

His  residence  at  Stanhope  continued  until  1 733,  when  he 
was  drawn  from  his  retirement  by  being  appointed  chaplain 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot.  About  the  same  time  he  was  pre^ 
sented  by  his  patron  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Rochester. 
This  was  done  through  the  interposition  of  his  friend  and  fel- 
low-pupil Seeker,  who  was  anxious  for  his  re-appearance  in 
the  world,  and  wished  to  see  him  in  some  more  conspicuous 
station  than  the  rectory  of  Stanhope.  Seeker,  having  taken 
occasion  to  mention  him  to  Queen  Caroline,  her  Majesty 
remarked  that  she  thought  he  was  dead  ;  and,  not  satisfied 
with  his  assurance  to  the  contrary,  she  inauired  of  Arch- 
bishop Blackburne,  who  replied,  *  No,  maaam,  but  he  is 
buried.'  In  1736  Butler  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  the  queen,  upon  whom  he  was  in  constant  attendance 
until  her  death  in  the  fdllowing  year.  So  highly  indeed 
did  she  esteem  him  that  she  required  his  presence  two 
hours  every  evening.  He  had  lately  produced  his  great 
work,  *  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  constitution  and  course  of  Nature,*  which  he  had 

S resented  to  her  Migesty  before  publication,  and  which  he 
edicated  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  '  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  highest  obligations  to  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  to  himself.  In  this  work  it  was  his  aim  to 
demonstrate  the  connexion  between  the  present  and  a 
future  state,  and  to  show  that  there  could  be  but  one  author 
of  both,  and  consequently  one  general  system  of  moral 
government  by  which  they  must  be  regulated.  Of  this 
admirable  work  it  has  been  justly  observed,  *Upon  the 
whole,  as  our  author  was  the  first  who  handled  the  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  religion  from  analogy  in  a  set  treatise,  be 
has  undeniably  merited  the  character  of  a  first  discoverer ; 
others  indeed  had  occasionally  dropped  some  hints  and  re- 
marks of  the  argument,  but  Dr.  Butler  first  brought  it  to  a 
state  of  perfection.  The  treatise  ooutains  the  finishing  and 
completion  of  that  way  of  reasoning,  the  foundation  whereof 
was  laid  in  his  sermons.*  •.  The  year  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol ;  and  in 
1740  he  was  presen^^d  to  the  deanery  of  St.  {^auVs,  on 
which  occasion  he  resigned  the  rectory  of  Stanhope.  One 
of  his  first  acts  of  patronage  was  to  bestow  on  his  old  master, 
Mr.  Barton,  master  of  the  school  at  Wantage,  the  rectory 
of  Button  in  Essex.  Butler  was  always  liberal  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  his  money ;  he  laid  out  on  the  episcopal  palace 
of  Bristol  4006/.,  and  he  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to 
charitable  institutions.    In  1746  he  was  appointed  clerk  of 
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the  doMt  to  tte  king;  and  in  1750.ifu  teBtkiM  to  the 
see  of  Durhun,  vwant  by  the  dettlh  of  Dr.  Bdveid  Chand- 
ler, who  had  abo  been  a  pupil,  aa  ahead^  mentioned*  at 
the  academy  at  Tewkeabtti7.  The  abort  time  that  he  held 
thU  lee  allowed  him  to  make  onfy  one  visitation  of  his 
diocese.  The  charge  which  he  delivered  to  his  clergy  on 
that  occasion  subjected  him  to  muoh  animadversion.  He 
had  begun  by  lamenting  the  general  deeay  of  religion,  and 
noticed  it  *  as  a  complaint  by  all  serious  persons.*  As  an 
aid  in  remedying  this  evil  he  recommended  bis  clergy  to 
'  keep  as  well  as  they  were  able  the  form  and  face  of  reli- 
gion with  decency  and  reverence,  and  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  bring  the  thoughta  of  religion  often  to  the  minds  of  the 
people;  and  to  endeavour  to  make  this  fbrm  more  and 
more  subservient  to  promote  the  reality  and  power  of  it/ 
He  insisted  that  although  the  form  might  and  often  did 
exist  without  the  substance,  yet  that  the  substance  could 
not  be  preserved  among  mankind  without  t'ae  form.  He  in- 
stanced the  examples  of  heathen,  Mohammedan,  and  Roman 
Catholic  coontries,  where  the  form  had  been  very  influential 
in  causing  the  superstition  to  sink  deeply  into  the  mind  ; 
and  he  infoired  that  true  rehgion  would,  by  the  same  rule, 
sink  the  more  deeply  with  such  aid  into  the  minds  of  all 
who  should  be  serious  and  well  disposed.  These  observa- 
tions, which,  like  all  the  remarks  of  this  profound  thinker, 
show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  were 
stronglv  censured  as  savouring  of  popery,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly attacked  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Serious  Inquiry 
into  the  use  and  importance  of  External  Religion,  occasioned 
by  some  passages  in  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham  s  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  that  Diocese.*  The 
very  sentence  in  which  he  says  that  the  form  is  to  be  made 
*  subiervient  to  promote  the  reality  and  the  power/  ought 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  protect  him.  Bishop  Butler  did 
not  long  emov  his  last  preferment.  His  health  rapidly 
declined,  and  be  died  at  Ba&  on  the  16th  of  June,  1752. 
and  was  buried  in  Bristol  cathedral.  His  writings^  tiiongh 
net  numerous,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  the  solidity  of  his  jndgment,  and  the  great 
powers  of  his  mind.  His  sUtement  of  a  qnestion  is  fair 
and  candid,  his  reasoning  is  dose  and  sineere,  and  his  con- 
clusions nearly  always  just  and  convincing.  His  pieCy  was 
unostentetious  but  fervent,  with  sometlung  fiom  natnnl 
disposition  and  the  grave  direction  of  his  studies  ^proach- 
ing  to  gloom.  A  man  whose  thoughts  were  so  seriously 
employed,  whose  inquiries  were  of  so  abstruse  a  diaraeter, 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Still  *no  man  ever  more 
thoroughly  possessed  that  meekness  of  tcisdom  which  the 
apostle  eiyoins;  he  had  noticed  the  expression  for  its 
beauty ;  his  heart  and  disposition  were  conformed  to  it,  and 
in  high  as  in  humble  life  it  was  uniformly  manifested  in 
his  conversation.  Neither  the  consciousness  of  intellectual 
strength,  nor  the  just  reputetion  which  he  had  thereby 
atteined,  nor  the  elevated  station  to  which  he  had  been 
raised,  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  the  natural  modesty 
of  his  character,  or  the  mildness  and  sweetness  of  his 
temper.*  His  intereoune  with  clergy  and  laity  was  open 
and  free ;  his  income  he  considered  to  belong  to  bis  sUtion, 
and  not  to  himself;  and  to  th>n^ughly  was  this  feeling  of 
his  understood  that  his  reUt.ves  never  indulged  the  ex- 
pectation of  neeumary  ber^e&t  from  his  death.  It  was  his 
remark,  on  bis  promr/U>fi  to  Ltarh^m,  'It  would  be  a 
melancholy  thing  m  toe  e/->«e  of  UU:  to  have  no  reflections 
to  enfettain  mie^M  mf.*u  tf«u  ozm  had  spi.'nt  the  revenues 
of  the  bi'thr/pnc  of  Durham  in  a  somptw/us  course  of  living, 
and  enrcncd  ooe's  friendA  with  the  promotions  of  it,  instead 
of  tfs^Wy  bannir  set  oneself  to  do  good,  and  to  promote 
wortny  meaJ  It  has  already  beeii  stated  that  he  was 
aenMed  of  a  dispoaitioo  to  popery,  in  eonsequence  of  some 
erxprcMioos  m  bia  change  to  the  clergy  of  Durham.  This 
charge  was  repealed  by  an  anonymous  writer  fifteen  years 
after  his  death,  and  was  made  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  ciraim* 
stance  td  his  having  pot  up  a  cross  in  the  episcopal  chapel 
of  Bristol.  It  was  also  asserted  that  he  had  died  in  com- 
manioQ  with  the  church  of  Roma  His  friend  Seeker,  at 
thai  tUM  archbishop  of  Cantorbnry,  satisfactorily  disproved 
the  charge.  He  did  not  denv  that  the  bishop  had  erected 
the  cms,  but  this,  he  eontended,  was  no  manifestation  of 
popery;  it  was  merely  as  an  emblem  and  a  memorial  of 
the  Christian  frith.  With  respect  to  his  having  died  in 
eottmnniott  with  the  ehorch  of  Rome^  the  circumstance 
was  not  even  Unled  at  until  fifteen  yean  after  his  death ; 
Md  It  ts  ctearly  shffwii,  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 


attended  him  in  bis  last  Olnesa,  that  thetw  is  no  truth  in  the 
statement.  Bishop  Butler  was  never  married.  His  works 
are  eotleetod  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  which  have  been  sever:.] 
times  reprinted. 

BUTLER,  SAMUEL,  was  bom  at  Strensham.  in  Wor- 
cestershire, aix>ut  1612,  and  educated  in  the  Free  8choo)  at 
Worcester.  The  finances  of  his  fether,  who  was  a  stna  1 
farmer,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  matriculated  at  Catx.- 
bridge,  to  which  university  he  desired  and  his  pruflcaenc>  t.« 
learning  entitled  him  to  proceed.  Accordingly  he  eng»v^d 
as  clerk  to  Mr.  Jeffereys,  an  eminent  justice  of  the  peace,  of 
Carlscroom,  in  his  native  county.  Here  in  his  leisure  hour* 
he  employed  himself  in  studying  history,  poetry,  musie,  and 
painting;  some  specimens  of  his  skill  in  the  laat-namel 
art  existed  not  long  since,  and  it  is  said  were  not  wurij 
preserving.  We  know  not  how  he  afterwards  obtained  an 
introduction  to  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Kent,  but  under  h<rr 
patronage  he  had  access  to  a  well-stocked  library,  and  eii- 
joyed  the  conversation  of  the  learned  Selden.  He  entc.«rtl 
afterwards  into  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  kn:^.! 
of  antient  family  in  Bedf6rddiire»  who  had  been  one  U 
Cromwell's  commanders,  and  is  supposed  to  have  bcea 
the  prototype  of  the  character  of  Hudibras.  After  the  Re- 
storation he  became  secretary  to  Richard  Earl  of  Carbuii. 
Lord  President  of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  who.  en 
the  revival  of  the  court  of  the  Marches,  made  him  stewari 
of  Ludlow  Castle,  soon  after  which  he  married  Mrv 
Herbert,  a  gentlewoman  of  good  family,  whose  fortune 
was  lost  to  him  by  being  invested  in  iMd  securities.  It 
is  also  said  that  he  was  secretary  to  the  second  George 
Villiers.  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was  chancellor  cf 
Cambridge.  With  that  nobleman,  with  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  with  many  other  wita  of  the  time,  he  certainly  lived 
on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse ;  yet  he  died,  as  is  believed, 
in  great  poverty  in  1 680.  and  was  buried  in  the  churcb>  ard 
of  Sl  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  expense  of  his  fner.d 
Mr.  William  Longueville,  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
who,  according  to  common  report,  rescued  him  firom  abso- 
lute starvation,  and  after  his  iteath  became  possessed  of  bis 
papers. 

The  first  part  of  Hudibras,  containing  three  cantos,  wai 
published  in  1663,  and  soon  became  eminently  popular, 
and  was  much  quoted  even  at  court.  In  the  next  ye^ 
appeared  the  second  part  The  third  part,  which  doe«  iu4 
bring  the  poem  to  a  cooclusion,  was  not  published  till  UTk 
Three  small  volumes  of  posthumous  works  were  publtsbe ), 
as  Johnson  says,  '  I  know  not  by  whom  collected  or  \  > 
what  authority  ascertained/  Two  more,  undoubtedly  ge- 
nuine, were  afterwards  printed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchester 
Some  of  his  posthumous  poems  are  very  obscene. 

Such  is  the  scanty  record  of  perhaps  the  most  witty  wntrr 
in  our  language.  *The  events  of  his  life,*  says  his  bt-*- 
grapher  wl^m  we  have  already  cited,  *  are  variously  stated, 
and  all  that  can  be  told  with  certainty  is  that  he  was  pocr. 
On  a  work  so  well  known  as  Butler's  Hudibras  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  make  a  single  remark.  Voltaire  has  well  bsmI 
of  it  that  it  unites  the  wit  of  Don  Quixote  with  that  of  tbc 
Sat}'re  Menippee.  Hudibras,  the  hero*  is  a  Presbyten^i 
justice,  who,  fired  with  the  same  species  of  madness' as  ilw 
Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes,  undertakes  the  reform  of  abat«>. 
in  company  with  his  Squire  Ralph,  an  Independent  rler«w, 
with  whom  he  is  almost  always  engaged  in  oontrmez^T. 
This  union  of  the  knight  errant  and  the  Preabytenan  :s 
fhulty  in  the  outset,  and  in  the  eonehtct  of  the  poem  there 
is  httle  to  satisfy  the  reader.  The  adventures  an  tiresome 
and  tedious,  but  the  dialogues  are  carried  on  with  %  strain 
of  wit  which  appears  to  be  exhaustless.  The  chnr»eter> 
which  were  before  the  eyes  of  our  fiirefathen  have  passed 
away,  but  so  great  was  Butlers  knowledge  of  homaui  na- 
ture, that  many  of  his  distiehs  have  become  proverbiaL 
However  easy  may  appear  the  st)'le  of  burlesque  which  he 
has  adopted,  and  however  frequently^  similar  eottrae  has 
been  followed  after  him,  it  is  not  among  the  least  proofs  of 
Butler^s  extraordinary  excellence  that  ne  is  still  without  a 
rival  among  his  imitators.  The  standard  edition  was  pol^ 
lisbed  in  1744  in  two  vols.  8va,  with  laboriously  illustrative 
notes  by  Dr.  Grey.  In  1 721  John  Barber,  eitiien  and  one 
time  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  erected  a  cenote|di  in  Wees- 
minster  Abbey  to  Butler's  memory,  which  profvnked  a  jim 
epigram  from  Samuel  Wesley,  and  a  sareaam,  whi^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  little  merited,  from  Fspe. 

BUTOMA'CEiB,  a  natural  order  •of  Bndogena.  the  type 
of  whibh  is  the  Butwnue  umb§Uahi$,  ■ 
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to  remain  in  it  It  thoold  be  washed  <mt  twioe  a  day,  im- 
mediately beibre  each  milking;  which,  besides  ensuring 
cleanliness,  prtxiuoes  a  refreshing  coolness  highly  useful  to 
the  milk.  The  teats  of  the  cows  should  be  washed  clean 
with  water  and  a  sponge.  The  yessels  in  which  the  milk 
is  drawn  from  the  cow  should  be  made  of  very  clean  white 
wood;  they  should  be  scalded  immediately  after  having 
been  used,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
dry  by  the  next  time  of  using  them.  Tin  or  eopper  vessels 
are  preferable  to  wood,  because  they  are  not  so  easily 
tainted,  and  are  more  easily  kept  clean.  Where  these  are 
used  they  should  always  be  kept  bright  within  and  without, 
by  which  means  the  least  speck  of  dirt  is  immediately  dis- 
covered. 

The  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  into  the  dairy  is  strained 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  doth,  in  order  to  remove  any  extra- 
neous matter,  and  it  is  then  poured  into  shallow  pans,  or 
troughs  lined  with  lead.  The  oest  pans  are  of  metal,  either 
of  iron  carefully  tinned,  or  of  brass.  Such  pans  are  cool  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  allow  of  the  application  of  heat, 
which  is  often  very  useful  to  make  the  cream  rise.  When 
leaden  troughs  are  used  they  are  generally  fixed  to  the 
wall,  and  have  a  slight  inclination  towards  one  end,  where 
there  is  a  hole  with  a  plug  in  it,  by  drawing  which  the  thin 
milk  is  allowed  to  run  off  slowly,  leaving  the  cream  behind, 
which  runs  last  through  the  hole  into  the  pan  placed  under 
to  receive  it  The  milk  in  the  pans  or  troughs  is  generally 
four  or  five  inches  in  depth,  which  is  found  most  conducive 
to  the  separation  of  the  cream.  The  place  where  the  milk 
is  set  should  have  a  thorough  draught  of  air  by  means  of 
opposite  wire  windows.  The  sun  should  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded by  high  buildings  or  trees,  and  the  floor,  which 
should  always  be  of  brick  or  stone,  should  be  continually 
kept  moist  in  summer,  that  the  evaporation  may  produce 
an  equal  cool  temperature.  A  small  stove  in  winter  is  a 
great  advantage,  provided  smoke  or  smell  be  most  carefully 
avoided,  and  the  temperature  be  carefblly  regulated  by  a 
thermometer.  All  these  minutisd  may  appear  superfluous 
to  those  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  dairy,  and 
many  dairymen,  who  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
stat^,  mav  excuse  their  deviation  from  these  rules  bv  saying, 
that  good  butter  is  made  without  so  much  care  ana  trouble. 
This  may  be  true,  but  they  cannot  ensure  good  butter  at 
all  times ;  and  when  cleanlmess  and  order  are  brought  to  a 
regular  system  the  trouble  disappears.  It  is  well  known 
that  even  the  complexion  and  temperament  of  a  dairy* 
woman  are  not  a  matter  of  indifference ;  and  that  however 
clean  she  may  be,  there  are  times  when  the  insensible  per- 
spiration of  her  body  will  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  milk. 
In  Switxerland  men  are  chiefly  employed  to  milk  the  cows, 
and  in  all  the  process  of  the  preparation  of  butter  and 
cheese.  The  women  only  clean  tne  utensils,  and  carry 
green  food  to  the  cows  when  thev  are  kept  in  the  stable. 
When  the  milk  has  stood  twelve  hours  the  finest  parts  of 
the  cream  have  risen  to  the  surface,  and  if  they  are  then 
taken  off  by  a  skimming  dish,  and  immediately  churned,  a 
very  delicate  butter  is  obtained;  but  in  general  it  is  left 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  cream  is  collected  by  skim- 
ming, or  the  thin  milk  let  off  by  taking  out  the  plug  in  the 
troughs.  All  the  cream  is  put  into  a  deep  earthen  jar, 
whicn  should  be  glased,  but  not  with  lead :  stone  ware  is 
the  best  More  cream  is  added  every  day  till  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  churn,  which  in  moderate  dairies  is  every 
two  days.  It  is  usual  to  stir  the  cream  often,  to  encourage 
a  sliffht  acidity,  by  which  the  process  of  churning  is  accele- 
rated. This  acidity  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  addition  of 
vinegar  or  lemon-juice ;  but  however  this  may  facilitate  the 
conversion  of  the  cream  into  butter,  we  would  not  recom- 
mend it  as  the  quality  is  decidedly  injured  by  it  especially 
butter  which  is  to  be  salted.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some 
authors  that  butter  will  not  separate  tmm  the  butter-milk 
until  acidity  is  produced,  and,  no  doubt  there  is  more  or 
less  of  lactic  acid  in  all  butter-milk;  but  perfectly  fresh 
cream,  which  has  stood  only  one  night  and  is  churned  early 
next  morning,  will  generally  produce  excellent  butter  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  in  summer,  and  no 
acid  taste  can  be  discovered  in  the  butter-milk.  The  change 
by  which  the  butter  is  separated  in  a  solid  fbnn  tsaooom- 
panied  by  the  development  of  heat  in  churning.  That  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to  electricity  as  well 
as  the  temperature  has  a  powerfid  iuflnenoe  on  the  making 
of  butter,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
the  eflSsci  of  a  thundentonn  in  a  dairy,  especially  when  it 


ooeoia  at  the  time  of  ehnrning.  As 
dually  applied  to  all  the  common  arts  of  lifis  some  accurals 
experiments  will  probably  be  made  to  throw  light  oo  ilus 
subject  and  an  electrometer  may  be  found  as  naeful  in  a 
dairy  as  a  thermometer  is  already. 

The  common  method  employed  to  separata  the  butter 
from  the  thinner  portion  of  the  cream  is  by  strong  agitation. 
In  small  quantities  this  may  be  done  in  a  bottle ;  but  the 
common  instrument  is  the  chum,  which  is  a  wooden  cask 
rather  wider  at  bottom  than  at  the  top,  eovered  with  s 
round  lid  with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  Through  tbia  bole 
passes  a  round  stick  about  four  feet  long  inserted  in  tb« 
centre  of  a  round  flat  board  with  holes  in  it :  the  diameter 
of  this  board  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  top  of  the 
churn.  Various  improvementa  have  been  made  on  this 
machine.  The  cream  should  not  fill  above  two-thirds  of 
the  chum.  By  means  of  this  stick  held  in  both  hands  and 
moved  up  and  down,  the  cream  is  violently  agitated,  pasaing 
through  the  holes  in  the  board  and  round  its  edge  e\'ery 
time  the  stick  is  raised  or  depressed,  and  thus  every  portioa 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  air.  In  the  eourae  of  aa 
hour's  churning,  more  or  less  according  to  cireutnstanccs, 
small  kernels  of  butter  appear  which  are  soon  united  by  the 
pressure  of  the  board  against  the  bottom  of  the  chunu  and 
form  a  mass  of  solid  butter.  The  butter  is  coUacted  with  the 
hand,  and  placed  in  a  shallow  tub  for  the  next  oneratioa. 
The  butter-milk  is  set  aside  for  the  pigs,  or  for  aomestie 
use.  The  butter  is  still  mixed  with  some  portion  of  butter- 
milk, but  much  of  its  quality  for  keeping  dependa  on  thea 
perfect  separation.  The  most  usual  way  is  to  spread  it  this 
m  a  shallow  tub,  beating  it  with  the  hand  or  a  flat  woodtn 
spoon,  and  washing  it  repeatedly  with  clear  spring  water 
until  all  milkiness  msappears  in  the  water  which  ia  poured 
off.  Some  experienced  dairymen  pretend  that  the  butter  is 
deteriorated  by  imuch  washing,  and  therefore  ezpreas  the 
butter-milk  by  simply  beating  the  butter  with  tae  haod. 
kept  cool  by  frequently  dipping  it  in  cold  water,  or  with  t 
moist  cloth  wrapped  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  which  aoaks  dp 
all  the  butter-milk,  and  leaves  the  butter  quite  dry.  This 
operation  reouires  the  greatest  attention,  especially  in  warn 
weather,  and  no  person  should  work  the  butter  who  hu 
not  a  very  cool  hand.  The  less  it  is  handled  the  better,  aoi 
therefore  a  wooden  spoon  or  spatula  Is  much  to  be  preferred. 

When  it  is  entirely  freed  from  the  butter-milk  and  of  s 
proper  consistency,  it  is  divided  into  poitions  of  the  weight 
required,  if  it  is  mtended  to  be  sold  fhesh.  Hie  mode  of 
preparing  fresh  butter  for  the  market  is  either  by  nakiar 
It  into  rolls  of  two  pounds,  or  into  flat  round  cakea  of  cue 

Sound  or  half  a  pound  each,  which  are  impressed  with  so^ 
gure  cut  in  a  round  piece  of  wood  like  a  lari^e  seal,  hence 
called  prints.  The  rolls  are  made  oblong  with  four  s^ 
slightly  flattened  by  throwing  the  lump  on  a  stone  or  hmtc 
successively  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  and  then  on  the  tvj 
ends.  This  requires  some  dexterity,  which  ia  aoosi  se- 
quired,  and  it  is  done  to  avoid  unnecessary  handling. 

To  make  prints  the  butter  is  first  made  into  Mls»  an^ 
then  applied  by  pressure  to  the  wood,  which  makes  the  icH 
pressions ;  the  sides  are  trimmed  up  along  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  the  whole  is  pressed  against  a  marble  or  wooden 
slab,  so  as  to  have  the  impression  uppermost  and  fbnn  a 
flat  cake.  The  wooden  print  is  readily  detached  by  holdic^ 
it  in  the  left  hand,  and  giving  a  smart  blow  with  the  ngt% 
upon  it  A  hole,  bored  through  the  centre,  prevents  the 
adhesion  of  the  butter  from  the  exclusion  of  the  air.  Ii 
Cambridgeshire  butter  is  made  up  into  rolls  a  yard  looc. 
and  paswd  through  a  ring  of  a  certain  diameter,  fbr  tbt 
convenience  of  dividing  it  into  small  portions  without  the 
trouble  of  weighing.  Hence  the  butter  is  said  to  be  ai^ 
by  the  yard. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  butter  that  is  made^  espeaany 
at  a  distance  from  large  towns,  is  immediately  aahed  as4 
put  into  casks,  which  usually  contain  fifty-six  nounds*  aai 
are  called  firkins.  The  quality  of  the  salt  uaea  is  of  grvu 
importance ;  if  it  be  pure,  the  butter  will  keep  ita  flavMir 
fbr  a  long  time,  but  when  it  is  impure  and  contains  bitter 
and  deliquescent  salts  the  butter  soon  becomes  rancid.  Tb» 
Dutch  are  very  particular  in  this  point  They  nae  a  kiai 
of , salt  which  is  made  by  slow  evi^Kiratum,  and  perfiecCy 
crystaUiied.  The  salt  is  mtimately  mixed  with  the  hoxut 
From  3  to  5  lbs.  are  sufficient  fbr  a  firkin  of  56  Iha.*    The 

*  The  foUowinf  mixtare  has  been  feand  tmrior  to  nit 
tmttori— half  an  otmtn  of  dry  mU  povaded  m^  teg 
twodxuBgofHJtp«tfo,  ISn «TW7 yound olbiitm. 
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casks  are  made  of  dean  ^hito  wodcL^  They  an  eareftiUy' 
washed  inside  With  Stloii|;  brine  made  hot,  and  rubbed  over 
with  salt    The  butter  being  quite  dry  is  pressed  close  into 
the  cask,  a  small  layer  of  salt  having  been  first  put  on  the 
bottom.    Ever^  addition  is  carefully  incorporated  with  the 
preceding  portion.    If  there  is  not  a  suffieiBnt  quantity  to 
fill  the  cask  at  onoe^  the  surfhee  is  made  smooth,  some  salt 
is  put  over  it.  and  a  cloth  is  pressed  cloae  upon  it  to  exclude 
the  air.    When  the  remainder  is  added,  at  the  next  churn- 
ing, the  etoth  is  taken  off,  and  the  salt,  which  had  been  put 
on  the  suilboe,  earefiilly  removed  with  a  spoon.  The  surftoe 
is  dug  into  with  a  smaU  wooden  spade,  and  laid  rough,  and 
the  newly-salted  butter  is  added  and  incorporated  completely. 
This  prevents  a  streak,  whieh  would  otherwise  appear  at  the 
place  where  the  two  portions  joined.    When  the  cask  is  full 
some  salt  is  put  over  it,  and  the  hekd  is  put  in.    If  the  butter 
was  well  freed  from  all  the  butter-milk,  and  the  salt  mixed 
with  it  quite  dry,  it  will  not  shrink  in  the  ca^,  and  it  will 
keep  its  flavour  for  a  long  time.     Should  there  be  an 
appearance  of  riirinkiRg,  £e  cask  must  be  opened,  and 
melted  butter  poured  round  it  so  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices 
between  the  butter  and  the  cask ;  in  this  way  it  will  not 
suflbr  in  its  quality.    There  is  a  mode  of  preserring  butter 
for  doraeetie  use  without  salt,  in  the  following  manner  :«- 
the  butter  is  set  in  a  clean  pan  over  the  fire  and  melted 
very  gently ;  it  is  not  allowed  to  boil,  but  is  heated  very 
nearly  to  the  bdling  point.    Experience  has  shown  this 
heat  to  be  attained  when  the  relleotion  of  the  white  of  the 
eye  is  distinctly  seen  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  butter  on  looking 
down  into  the  pan.    All  the  watery  particles  are  then 
evaporated,  and  the  eurd,  of  which  a  portion  always  remains 
in  the  butter,  and  which  is  one  cause  of  its  becoming  rancid, 
falls  to  the  bottom.    The  clear  butter  is  poured  into  an 
earthen  vessel  and  oovered  over  with  paper ;  and  a  bladder 
or  a  piece  of  leather  is  tied  over  the  jar  to  exclude  the  air. 
When  it  is  oooled  it  much  resembles  hog*s  lard.    It  has 
lost  some  of  its  flavour,  but  it  is  much  superior  to  salt  butter 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  espeeially  for  pastry. 

The  Devonshire  method  of  making  butter  diflbrs  ma- 
terially from  the  eommon  process  whion  we  have  described, 
and  is  peculiar  to  that  county.  The  milk,  instead  of  being 
set  ft>r  the  cream  to  rise,  is  placed  in  tin  or  earthen  pans, 
holding  about  eleven  or  twelve  quarts  each.  Twelve  hours 
after  milking  tiiese  pans  are  fuaoed  on  a  broad  iron  plate, 
heated  by  a  small  ratnaoe.  The  milk  is  not  allowed  to 
boil,  but  a  thick  scum  rises  to  the  surfaoe.  As  soon  as 
small  bubbles  begin  to  appear,  where  a  portion  of  this  is 
removed  with  a  spoon,  the  milk  is  taken  off  and  allowed  to 
cool.  The  thick  part  is  taken  off  the  surface,  and  this  is 
called  clouted  cream.  It  is  a  sweet  pleasant  substance, 
more  solid  than  cream,  but  not  so  solia  as  butter ;  and  is 
considered  as  a  dainty  by  all  those  who  have  been  early 
accustomed  to  it  A  very  slight  agitation  converts  it  into 
real  butter;  after  whieh  it  is  treated  exactly  as  we  have 
before  deooribed.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
peculiar  advantage  in  the  Devonshire  method. 

Another  method  of  making  butter,  which  is  more  gene- 
tmllv  adopted,  is  to  chum  the  milk  and  cream  together. 
This  method  is  pursued  in  parts  of  Holland,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  is  said  to  produce  a  greater  abundance  of 
butter  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  In  the  Dutch 
method  the  milk  is  put  into  deep  jars  in  a  cool  place,  each 
meal,  or  portion  milked  at  one  tune,  being  kept  separate. 
As  soon  as  there  ia  a  slight  appearance  of  acidiw  the  whole 
is  churned  In  an  upright  chum,  which,  fhMn  the  quantity 
of  milk.  Is  ef  veiy  large  dimensions.  The  plunger  is  there- 
f>re  worked  by  machinery  moved  by  a  horse,  or  sometimes 
by  a  dog  walking  in  a  wheel,  which  he  turns  by  his  weight. 
When  die  butter  begins  to  form  into  small  kernels,  the  con- 
tents of  the  ohnm  are  emptied  on  a  sieve^  whioh  lets  the 
butter-milk  pass  through.  The  butter  is  then  formed  into 
a  mass,  m  described  before.  In  Ireland  the  process  is  very 
similar,  but  the  milk  is  allowed  to  arrive  at  a  greater  de- 
gree of  aeidily,  which  is  a  delbct. 

In  Seotlsknd  the  following  method  is  pursued :  the  milk  is 
allowed  to  ooel  Ibr  six  hours,  and  then  put  into  a  dean  vat. 
As  long  aa  it  remains  sweet  mwe  milk  may  be  added,  but 
not  after  any  acidity  is  produced.  It  is  then  covered  and 
'  allowed  to  get  sodv,  till  it  eoagulatee  at  the  top ;  this  coagu- 
Him  is  caBed  ttie  Immt,  whieh  must  not  be  broken  till  the 
butter  Is  churned.  When  the  clotted  milk  is  put  into  the 
chum,  warm  wafer  is  added  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature 
%0ffi^ere«*»ttaiwhilebehiggnidaiUy8tiRed  in.    Wheu 


this  is  properlv.  .eondoeted  tbO'^  bultes-milk  will  be  very 
pleasant  and  wholesome,  with  a  sub-acid  taste,  the  serum 
and  ourd  not  being  separated  from  each  other  for  some  time 
after.  The  butter  is  said  to  be  fUUy  equal  to  that  made 
from  cream  alone.  {Quarterly  JourruU  qf  Agriculture, 
December,  1834.) 

Butter  is  a  most  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  a  great 
souice  of  wealth  to  those  nations  which  produce  it  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  The  Dutch  have  hitherto  had  the  pre** 
eminence :  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  rich  pas- 
tures in  England  and  Ireland  should  not  produce  as  good 
butter  as  those  of  Holland,  if  suflicient  attention  were  paid 
to  the  minutiiB  of  the  dairy,  to  the  purity  of  the  salt  used, 
and  especially  to  cleanliness,  for  which  the  Dutch  are  so 
remarkable.  The  quality  of  the  butter  depends  on  some 
very  minute  circumstances,  which  escape  the  notice  of  all 
superficial  observers.  The  smallest  particle  of  putrescent 
matter,  accidentally  added,  and  even  mere  effluvia,  give  a  turn 
to  the  chemical  action  going  on  from  the  moment  the  milk 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  they  taint  the  cream  more  or  less. 
The  quantity  of  pure  cream  which  rises  when  the  milk  is 
set  in  the  pans,  as  well  as  its  quaUty,  is  influenced  by  these 
oircumstanoes.  When  the  milk  cuitlles  before  the  cream  is 
separated,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  some  portion  of 
the  curd  being  mixed  with  the  butter.  In  its  perfectly  firesh 
state  the  taste  is  not  affected  by  this ;  but  the  butter  will 
not  keep  f^sh  above  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  salted 
soon  becomes  rancid.  Thus  a  greater  (quantity  is  produced* 
but  of  inferior  quality.  When  cheese  is  made  of  the  milk 
from  whic^  the  cream  has  been  taken,  it  will  be  found  most 
profitable  not  to  attempt  to  take  off  all  the  cream  by  re- 
peated skimming;  for  more  will  be  gained  in  the  better 
quality  of  the  cheese,  than  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
tne  butter,  at  the  expense  of  the  quality. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  such  are  the  niceties  ot 
the  dairy,  that  great  experience  alone  can  ensure  a  produce 
of  superior  quality,  and  this  experience  would  be  more 
readily  acquired  if  the  circumstances  were  accurately  ob- 
served and  noted.  We  would  recommend  to  those  who 
have  extensive  dairies  to  mark  by  the  thermometer  the  tem- 
perature of  the  milk  and  cream  in  the  different  stages  of  the 
process ;  occasionally  to  test  the  acidity  of  the  butter-milk 
by  means  of  alkalis;  and  to  note  any  peculiarity  in  the 
atmosphere  by  an  electrometer.  A  few  observations  care- 
fully noted,  repeated,  and  compared,  would  throw  more 
light  on  the  true  causes  which  favour  or  oppose  the  produc- 
tion of  good  butter,  than  all  the  guesses  that  have  hitherto 
been  made. 

The  quaUty  of  the  butter  depends  materially  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  pasture.  The  best  is  made  from  cows  fed  ib 
rich  natural  meadows.  Certain  plants  which  grow  in  poor 
and  marshy  soils  give  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  butter 
The  common  notion  that  the  yellow  flower  called  the  butter- 
cup gives  colour  and  flavour  to  butter  is  a  mistake :  cows 
never  crap  the  flower  if  they  can  avoid  it,  and  the  whole 
plant  is  acrid  and  unpalatable.  When  cows  are  fed  with 
cut  grass  in  the  stable  the  butter  is  inferior,  except  in  the 
case  of  some  artificial  grasses,  such  as  lucerne.  Tuniips  and 
other  roots  given  to  oows  in  winter  communieate  more  or  less 
of  a  bad  taste  to  butter,  which  is  corrected  in  some  degree  by 
means  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  saltpetre  added  to 
the  milk ;  and  also,  it  is  said,  by  giving  salt  to  the  cows  with 
tlieir  food.  But  there  is  no  butter  made  in  winter  equal  to 
that  which  is  made  where  the  cows  are  fed  entirely  with 
good  meadow  hay,  especially  of  the  second  crop,  called  after- 
math hay,  which  contains  few  seed-stalks.    [Aptbricath.] 

The  yeltow  colour  of  fine  May  butter  is  fluently  imi- 
tated artificially  by  mixing  some  ground  annotta  root,  or 
the  juice  of  carrots,  with  the  eream.  This  is  easily  detected 
by  the  taste  of  the  butter,  whieh  is  not  improved  by  it.  and 
has  not  the  peculiar  flavour  of  fine  grass  butter ;  but  in 
other  respects  it  is  a  harmless  addition.  Some  cows  give  a 
much  yellower  cream  than  others,  especially  the  Alderney 
oows ;  and  the  butter  made  from  it  is  of  a  peculiarly  fine 
flavour.  When  a  cow  has  lately  calved  the  milk  is  also 
much  yellower,  but  this  soon  goes  off,  if  it  be  not  the  natural 
cok)ur ;  and  the  butter  made  by  mixing  this  with  other 
milk,  although  of  a  deeper  colour,  is  not  improved  by  it. 

AocQffding  to  the  aecounts  of  the  produce  of  butter  from 
different  countries  and  various  breeds  of  cows,  we  may 
state  that,  on  an  average,  four  gallons  of  milk  produce  six- 
teen ounces  of  butter ;  and  to  make  the  feeding  of  cows  for 
the  dairy  a  profitable  employment  in  Bngland,  «  good  cow 
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AoqU  modoee  six  poands  of  butter  per  week  in  summer, 
und  halftbat  quantity  in  winter,  allowing  from  six  weeks  to 
two  months  for  her  being  dry  before  calving ;  that  is,  120  lbs. 
in  twenty  weeks  after  (living,  and  80  Ibe.  in  the  remainder 
of  the  time  till  she  goes  dry,— in  all  about  200  lbs.  in  the 
year.  If  she  produces  more  she  may  be  considered  as  a  su- 
perior cow,  if  less  she  is  below  par.  To  produce  this  quan- 
tity the  pasture  must  be  good,  and  if  we  allow  three  acres 
to  keep  a  cow  in  grass  and  hay  for  a  year,  which  is  not  very 
far  from  the  mark,  the  butter  made  will  produce  about  1 OL, 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  London,  if  it  is  sold  in  a 
fresh  state,  and  the  calf  about  \5i,  at  a  week  old.  This  does 
little  more  than  pay  rent  and  expenses ;  the  profit  must  be 
made  by  feeding  pigs,  or  making  skim-milk  cheese. 

An  inferior  kmd  of  butter  is  made  in  some  cheese  dairies 
from  the  oily  portion  of  the  milk  skimmed  from  the  whey, 
whidi  is  set  in  pans  like  milk  alter  the  cheese  has  been 
made.  It  is  sold  at  an  inferior  price  to  labourers,  and  sel- 
dom comes  to  market.  It  is  totally  unfit  for  salting  and 
keeping.    It  is  known  by  the  name  of  tvhey  butter. 

BUTTBR-TRADE.  Butter  is  an  article  of  great  com- 
mercial importance  in  many  countries,  and  especiallv  in 
India,  where,  under  the  name  of  ghee,  it  forms  one  of  the 
staple  productions  of  many  districts.  In  Europe  the  greatest 
trade  in  butter  belongs  to  the  more  northern  nations.  The 
quality  of  that  produced  in  England  and  in  Holland  is 
considered  the  best  in  the  world.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  Dutch  butter  is  exported,  but  all  that  is  produced  in 
England  is  consumed  at  home,  in  addition  to  large  quan- 
tities imported  from  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
()uantit^  so  imported  has  been  for  some  time  progressively 
increasmg. 
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Cwts.  Cwta. 

Ann.  average  of  3  years  to  1790  •  .  •  198,149        

3        „        1800   .  .-.   215,100  

5        „        1S05  .  •  .  225,187         107,169 
5        „        1810  ..  .  303,586  72,424 

5        M        1815   ..  .  330,635  67,450 

5        „        1820  ..  .  365.226  60,627 

5        „        1825  •  •  .  422,883         159,332 

„  5        „        1830   ..  .    173.206 

H  5        „         1835   ..  .    134.346 

No  account  of  the  importations  from  Ireland  can  be  had 
later  than  1825.  the  intercourse  between  the  two  islands 
having  then  been  placed  upon  the  footing  of  a  coasting 
trade ;  and  there  is  no  statement  of  imports  from  foreign 
countries  of  an  earlier  date  than  1801.  In  1834,  the  latest 
year  for  which  the  accounts  of  the  trade  with  different 
countries  have  been  made  publio,  the  importations,  which 
amounted  to  133,871  cwts.,  were  received  from  the  following 
countries :  viz.,  Russia,  I  cwt ;  Denmark,  8846  cwts. ; 
Prussia, 5 cwts. ;  Germany,  17,693  cwts.;  Holland,  106,776 
cwts. ;  Belgium.  526  cwts. ;  France.  2  cwts. ;  Italy,  4  cwts. ; 
other  countries,  18  cwts. :  total,  133,871  cwts. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  quantity  of  butter  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  our  colonies  and  foreign 
countries,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  practice  at  the  custom- 
house of  including  butter  and  cheese  in  the  same  state- 
ment The  shipments  of  butter  so  made  are  entirely  of  the 
produce  of  Ireland.  The  chief  customer  is  Portugal ;  next 
to  that  country  Brazil  takes  the  largest  Quantity ;  and  about 
40,000  firkins,  or  1000  tons,  are  annually  sent  to  the  Eng- 
lish West  India  colonies. 

Various  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  with  the 
view  of  preventing  fraudulent  nractices  in  the  packing  of 
butter,  but  such  legislative  interference  seems  unnecessary. 

The  average  contract  price  for  butter  purchased  for  the 
nse  of  Greenwich  Hospital  at  various  times  since  1730 
has  been  as  under:— 1730,  5d.  per  lb.;  1740,  5d.;  1750, 
5|</.,  1755,  bid.;  1760.  5id.;  1765,  5^;  1770,  6id.; 
1775,6|dL;  1780,61</.;  1785,  6fl;  1790,  6 |d.;  1795,  8i</.; 
1800,  llK;  1805,  llfl;  1810,  13f/.;  1815,  I4d.;  1820*, 
9|</.;  1825,  IQid.;  1830,  0\d,;  1834,  7{</. 

The  rates  of  duty  payable  at  different  times  during  the 
present  oentury  on  the  importation  of  butter  from  foreign 
countries  have  been  varied  as  follows: — 1801,  2t.  9^.  per 
ewt,  and  3  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  1803,  3#.  Ofd.  per  cwt. ; 
1804,  3<.  11A</.;  1803,  4«.;  1806,  4s,3id.;  1809,  4f.4d; 
1813,  5«.  l|d. ;  1816,  20#.;  at  which  last-mentioned  rate  it 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  time  (1836). 

BUTTER.    [DiXT.] 


BtPTTER  TRIOR.    [Babsia.I 

butter;  and  TAXLOW  tree.   [PfwrADtinia.] 

BUTTERFLY.    [LRPiDorrBRA.] 

BUTTERFLY  PLANT.    [Oncidiuii.] 

BUTTERFLY  ORCHIS.    [Plat  anther  a.] 

BUTTE  RMERB,  a  chapelry  of  the  parish  of  Brigham, 
in  Cumberlaiid,  much  freouented  by  travellers  for  the  «ake 
of  the  beautiful  lake  which  bears  its  name.  This  lake  is  about 
U  mile  long,  and  }  mile  broad :  a  swampy  flat,  partly  inea* 
dow-l%nd,  partly  under  the  plough,  intervenes  bttwp«n  it 
and  the  grand  nill  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  called  Hoois- 
tarCtag.  Another  level  tract,  about  a  mile  long,  separates 
it  from  U)e  fine  sheet  called  Crummock  Water ;  the  chapel 
and  village  of  Buttermere  stand  at  some  little  elevatioti  un 
the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  between  the  two  lakes.  The  number 
of  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  pasturage  and 
agriculture,  is  thus  given  in  the  population  returns : — 
1801.  1811.  1821.  1831. 
74  109  136  89 

exhibiting  a  remarkable  decrease,  which  is  oorrbborated  by 
a  decrease  in  the  ntunber  of  inhabited  houses  from  21*  ui 
1821,  to  19.  The  chapelry  contains  3480  stcres.  Slate 
quarries  have  been  worked  m  Honistar  Crag ;  but  not,  ve 
believe,  for  the  last  few  years.  The  river  Cocker  rieet  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  traverses  both  lakes,  and  falls  iulD 
the  Derwent  at  Cockermouth. 

There  is  a  tolerably  good  road  from  Cockermouth  and 
Lorton,  by  Crummock  Water,  to  Buttetfnere,  which  is  ooiw 
tinned,  as  a  mountain  road,  to  SeatoUar.  (Bobbowdali.) 
There  is  a  road  through  the  Vale  of  Newlands  to  Zeswick. 
distant  about  9  miles,  but  it  is  not  suited  for  heavy  carriages, 
being  rough,  narrow,  and  for  2  miles  extremely  steep.  Tbc 
mountains  which  inclose  this  valley  belong,  on  the  £.  side, 
to  the  lowest,  those  on  the  W.  side  and  end  to  the  middk; 
slate-formation  ;  and  the  smooth  conical  shapes  of  the  forsMr 
are  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  abrupt  outlines  of  the 
latter.  The  whole  tract,  from  the  foot  of  Crummock  upwardi, 
presents  a  good  specimen  both  of  the  sterner  and  soiter  fea- 
tures of  mountain  scenery.  About  a  mile  down  Crununock. 
and  half  a  mile  from  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  a  small  stream. 
falling  over  a  precipice  of  .1 56  ft.,  forms  the  waterfall  of  Sruk 
Force.  Near  its  foot,  and  past  Floutern  Tarn,  over  a  low 
but  wide  moor,  runs  the  ordinary  footway  lor  tboi«e  who 
cross  from  Buttermere  to.Ennerdale.  From  the  upper  end 
of  Buttermere  there  runs  another  mountain  path  of  mut-h 
bolder  character,  over  the  pass  called  Scarf  Gap,  descendinc 
into  the  head  of  Ennerdale  (here  called  GillerthwaiieK  ihes 
mounting  the  Black  Sail  and  running  rapidly  down  M*nt- 
dale  to  Wasdale  Head.  The  writer  has  crossed  these  paMo 
with  a  lady  on  a  clever  pony ;  but  the  ground  is  diffirub, 
and  a  considerable  part  or  it  must  be  dont:  on  foot :  to  Uyc^ 
who  can  walk,  a  norse  will  be  more  plague  than  piufit. 
From  Buttermere  down  to  Wasdale  Head  may  be  from  S  tn 
9  miles :  from  thence  to  the  next  public-house,  below  the  f  ji< 
of  Wastwater,  is  4  miles  more.  It  is  a  route  of  great  vanci) 
and  grandeur. 

BUTTERS,  VEGETABLE,  the  name  given  to  tU 
concrete  oil  of  certain  vegetables,  from  its  resemblanoe  ao 
the  butter  obtained  from  the  milk  of  animala,  and  £na 
being  employed  for  similar  purposes.  The  term  is  a^o 
oocasionallv,  but  improperly,  applied  to  some  vegetable  po 
ducts  which  are  entirely  of  a  waxy  nature,  such  aa  the  wax 
of  the  Myrica  cerifera.  The  name  is  likewise  bestowed  ia 
Siberia  on  certain  algss,  species  of  the  genus  Abeloc.  sock 
as  N,  pruni/orme.  The  most  important  vegetable  buxiers 
are  produced  by  the  Btutia  butyracea  and  oU&er  species  ef 
that  genus  iBateia)  and  certain  palms,  such  as  the  Coe^ 
butyracea  and  the  Elaie  Gmneensii,  the  former  of  which  :s 
of  gceat  utility  to  the  inhabitants  of  BrasiU  whan  it  gfwwt 
naturally,  and  to  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo,  wbcse  a  « 
cultivated ;  while  the  latter  is  very  serviceable  to  tha  natives 
of  Guinea.  {Library  of  Entertaining  KnmeUige;  />* 
getable  Subetancee;  MateriaU  of  Man^acturtt  p.  SSI.) 

BUTTERS  (in  pharmacy)  was  the  name  fomerly  given 
to  certain  hydrochlorates  of  the  metals,  such  aa  aaluaov*. 
arsenic,  bismuth,  tin,  and  sine.  Precipitated  sulphur  like- 
wise was  termed  butter  of  sulphur.  These  lifrsignatieBs  aiw 
now  nearlv  obsolete. 

BUTTAANN,  PHILIP  KARU  n  cmineat  sattlsr 
and  mythologer,  was  bom  on  the  5th  Deoembsr,  17(4,  «l 
Frankfort  on  the  Main.  In  the  latter  part  of  Jut  lifc  b 
dropped  his  second  Christian  name,  but  toey  boUi  appear 
the  title-pages  of  his  earlier  works.     Be  wm 
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from  (ha  Franeb  Proteitants  who  took  nft^^a-iK  Canwny 
from  the  perMcutioDi  of  I^hiib  XIV»  uid  his  name  it  k 
Gvrmaa  represenUtiTe  of  (he  Franch  BoudaniCHiL  His 
Ikther,  Jacob  Busman,  a  respociable  BU(ioDBr,  i>]ac«d  him. 
at  an  earlj  •ge,.UDdar  theeara  oTPurman,  tha  l«amed  rec- 
tor of  the  KJIoBasiuiii  of  hii  native  place,  in  wUcJi  be  first 
acquired  that  taste  fbr  philological  studiea  and  that  love 
for  the  Greek.  language  in  particular  fbr  which  he  wai  dis- 
tinguished through  lire.  In  1782  he  vent  to  GoUingen  to 
follow  up  his  olssaical  ipvestigatioos  under  the  superintend- 
ancedfHeyne.  In  1786,  after  a  short  stay  at  Frankfort, 
he  visilod  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Blurnann  of  Strasbourg. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  Schvreighiiuser,  who  was 
then  engaged  on  his  edition  of  '  Polyhius,'  and  Buttmann 
made  his  Srst  appearance  as  a  phllologer  in  lODie  notes 
which  he  fumiabcd  to  that  laborious  work.     Shortly  af[er 


for  about  eight  months.  In  1788  he  went  to  Berlin,  end 
had  the  good  fortune  (o  make  some  Ijlerary  acquaintances 
in  that  city,  which  led  to  his  being  appointed,  in  a  year  or 
two,  assistant  librarian   to  the  king,  and  he  added  to  his 


him  acquainted  with  the  various  errors  of  the  Greek  gniD 
mars  then  in  use,  and  with  their  uselessness  as  text-books 
for  beginners.  Accordingly,  in  1792,  he  published  a  short 
Greek  grammar,  which  was  so  superior  bo(h  in  matter  and 
manner  to  every  fbrrocr  book  on  the  suHect.  that  it  at  once 
established  itself  in  all  the  schools  of  Germany ;  and  even 
DOW.  atier  a  lapse  of  more  than  40  years,  it  is  the  only 
accidence  used  in  the  gymnasia  of  that  country.  Buttmann 
iTDs  Mppoin(«d,  in  )79B,  secretary  to  the  royal  library,  and 
Four  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  professor  in  the  Joa- 
;himthalscbe  ^mnasmm,  the  high  school  of  Bcrhn ,  he 
held  ihis  appointment  till  1808,  when  he  was  3ppqin[ed 
jneof  the  original  professors  in  the  new  university.  He 
was  elertod  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in 
ISOe  ;  but  so  great  was  his  reputation,  that  his  '  Essay  on 
Apollo  and  Artemis'  was  inserted  in  the  transactions  of 
that  society  three  years  before  he  entered  it.  Shortly  after 
liis  appointment  as  professor  in  the  university  he  wu 
lelected  from  his  colleagues  as  classical  tutor  to  the  prince 
'oyal.  Arter  Spalding's  death,  in  June,  IS11,  Buttmann 
fas  elected  his  successor  as  secretary  to  the  histoiical  phi- 
ological  class  of  the  royalacademy  of  sciences  ;  but  he  felt 
his  office  so  irksome,  that  nothing  but  his  regard  fbr  the 
ntere^ts  of  the  academv  could  have  induced  him  to  retain 
t;  for,  as  Schleiermacher  observes  (*  Gediichtnissrede  auf 
l^itlipp  Bultman,'  p.  xxi,).  '  he  never  bad  any  inclination 
or  public  business,  partly  because  he  abhorred  complicated 
'esponsibilities;  partly  bct^ause  he  had  a  well-founded  aver- 
ion  to  all  mere  formalities.'  The  peculiar  constitution  of 
he  society,  however,  induce<1  hira  to  accept  this  appoint- 
ncnt.  and  his  panegyrist  adds  that  he  introduced  many 
-onvenient'abridgments  of  formalities  wilhout  departing 
roro  essentials.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  head  librarian 
o  the  king,  and  tn  1 82 1  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Prussian 
led  Eagle  of  the  third  class.  From  this  year  till  his  death  he 
vas  afflicted  with  repeated  attacks  of  apoplexy  :  he  died  on 
he  2lBt  June,  18^9.  Buttmann  was  married,  in  180U,  to 
he  eldest  daughter- of  Dr.  Selle.  the  king's  physician,  by 
thorn  he  left  a  family ;  his  son  Augustus  is  a  good  seholar, 
md  republished,  in  1833.  his  father's  well-known  edition  of 
Demosthenes'  Oration  against  Midias.'  Buttmann  wrote 
lis  own  life,  upioihe  timeof  his  becoming  a  member  of  the 
lerliD  academy,  in  the  third  part  of  Lowe's  collection  (Bild- 
lisce  jetilebender  Berliner  Gelehrter  mit  Selbstbiogra- 
•hien). 

The  best  known  ofButtmann'i  writings  are:— I.  His  three 
elebrated  Gramraan :  (1 ),  the  School  Grammar,  which  has 
leen  very  badly  translated  in  America ;  (3),  the  intenne- 
iiate  Greek  Ormmmor,  which  has  been  twice  translated— 
<nce  by  Boileaa,  Lend.,  1833,  and  also  by  the  American 
irolessor  Robinson  ;  (3),  his  complete  Greek  Grammar, 
rbieb  only  contains  the  Accidence:  unfortunately  it  b  not 
'M  accessible  to  the  English  student,  though  it  is  far  supe- 
tor  to  Matthiii  as  a  collection  of  facts  with  regard  to  the 
brmal  part  of  the  Greek  language. 

IL  Ilis  '  Lexilogus,'  wbieb  has  been  well  translated  by 
Mr.  Fishlake. 

III.  His  * Mythologus ;'  a  rolleetion  of  his  mythological 
nd  bittorinl  eswya. 


B  B  U  T 

The  moat  remarkable  fedaiB  in  Buttmann'i  literary  cl» 
rocter  was  his  willineness  to  give  assistance  to  other  writer*. 
Hi  began  With  assisting  Schweigbauser  j  and  Heindorf, 
Biester,  Wolf,  Spalding,  and  Ntebuhr,iuecessively  received 
and  acknowledged  his  valuable  aid.  In  all  his  literary 
labouis  Buttmann  was  distinguished  for  an  honest  and  dia- 
criminatinK  scepticism;  he  never  doubted,  however,. but 
with  a  wish  to  Dnd  out  the  truth,  and  in  contriving  methods 
of  fathoming  a  difficulty  he  never  was.  exceeded  in  ingS' 
nuity.  Hia  private  character  was  very  amiable,  and  doub(^ 
less  Schleiermacher  was  justified  in  saying  that 'there  wu 
hardly  one  in  the  circle  of  his  literary  acquaintances  so  w^ 
known,  so  unanimously  appreciatufl,  and  so  antitely  he1ove>i 
as  he  was.' 

BUTTNERIA'CE.^,  a  group  of  plants,  by  some  bota- 
nists considered  a  distinct  natural  order :  by  others  reduced 
to  a  section  of  Slerculiaceie.  Tbey  belong  to  the  malvd 
alliance  of  Exogens,  and  are  readily  known  bv  their  petals 
being  bagged  at  the  base,  their  stamens  partly  sterile  and 

Ktaloid,  and  their  fruit  covered  with  basked  spiny  hairs, 
om  SterculiaccB  Proper,  they  ditfvr  by  the  presence  of 
Ktals,  and  their  stamens  not  being  united  into  a  column; 
>m  Malvacete,  by  their  two-celled  anthers  and  bagged 
petals;  and  from  LasiopetalCEB,  by  their  calyx  not  being 
coloured  like  a'  corolla,  and  their  petals  not  rudimentary. 
The  species  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries; 
they  partake  of  the  mucilaginous  inert  properties  of  Mal- 
vacete {  their  bark  ofl^n  yields  a  tough  fibre  St  for  moou- 
facture  into  cordage ;  and  one  species,  Theobroma  Cocaot 
produces  the  seeds  from  which  the  buttery  and  somewhat 
bitter  substance  called  cocoa  is  obtained,  and  whi^>  mixed 
with  vanilla,  tbrms  the  basis  of  chocolate. 


petnlii  ktnl  IbB  frnr« 
t\ji  cnl  afta,  vtlh  Uie  • 
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■ilidlul  HcliDD  d  >  toHr.  (fanrins  t^  odilii  of  At  p«m«;  4,  ■fatal) 

hoskid  ^in  vitli  vbieh  It  !•  mwrd  pn4ntiii(  tl«ii  <u  ildH ;  t,  i  ■unMl 
7.  the  erriiTT, 

BUTTON.  This  usefbl  liUIe  appendage  to  almost  every 
dress  is  made  of  nearly  every  variety  of  material.  Gold,  silver, 
brass,  copper,  pewter,  mother-o'-pearl,  hard  wood,  bone,  ivory, 
boro,  leUtwr,  paper,  glass,  silk,  wool,  cotton,  linen,  thread. 
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0B  to  ft  vfliy  gnftt  cstoiit. 

Tbe  vftrktief  of  tba  fem  of  taHom  WMf  be  ndoeed  to 
imn  vis.  L  thoM  tnlA  «teiJtt/  fl.  Hum  mIAovI  gktmkf; 
8.  ilMM0OiiflMr»ftiMilir<orriD0i);MiiC  lNiltonft0ov«f«rf 
with  nft.  ebth,  or  other  OMteffttL 

1.  Metal  hottoBsvitbihftiikt  oio  gwieteliy  yuuAed  out 
of  ft  plate  of  hnns  hoThig  rather  bee  tine  in  itt  eompoeitioii 
Ihaa  ordinarf  braiB.  The  diilueo  punched  ooV  alter  having 
their  edgoe  trimnod  to  take  off  the  hnrr,  are  readjr  for  the 
diank.  The  ahanke  are  Baade  of  wire  by  a  moat  ingenions 
aaachine  invented  by  Thomaaon  of  Birminflham.  A  eoil 
of  wire  it  plaeed  in  the  maeiiine,  one  end  of  iniich  gradually 
advances  to  a  point  where  a  pair  of  shears  cuts  df  a  piece 
of  the  requisito  length;  a  stud  then  presses  against  the 
Biddle  of  the  piece  Mid  forces  it  between  the  two  jaws  of  a 
▼iee  into  a  staple^ike  Ibnn :  the  jaws  then  compreea  it  so 
as  to  fbrm  the  eye  of  the  shank ;  a  little  hammer  then 
atrikes  the  end  and  makes  it  level,  and  another  movement 
Anally  drops  it  complete  into  a  box. 

The  shanks  being  placed  upon  the  disk  in  their  proper 
position,  and  kept  tnere  by  a  bent  flat  slip  of  iron,  a  small 
pieoe  of  solder  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  shank.  In  this 
atato  100  or  more  are  put  upon  an  iron  plato  and  heated  in 
an  oven  till  the  solder  runs  and  fixes  the  shank.  Ther  are 
then  turned  sojparatoly  in  a  lathe,  the  chuck  of  the  lathe 
being  so  flbrmed  as  to  allow  the  buttons  to  be  put  in  and 
taken  out  with  great  facility.  The  gilding  is  performed 
with  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury  about  the  consist- 
ence of  butter :  Ave  grains  of  gold  are  sufficient  for  a  gross 
of  buttons. 

White  metal  buttona,  anch  as  those  on  soldiers*  dresses, 
are  east  in  moulds,  containing  ten  or  twelve  dozen,  and  the 
shanks  are  placed  in  the  moulds  previous  to  casting,  so 
that  when  the  buttons  are  cast  the  shanks  are  fixed  at  the 
same  time. 

MotherK>*-peail  bttttoiia  are  eut  out  of  the  pearl  shell  bv 
means  of  a  small  cylindrical  saw,  i,  e.  a  tube  of  steel  with 
its  edffo  cut  into  teeth.  This  tubular  saw  has  a  pulley  on 
the  tube,  and  it  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  after  the  manner 
of  a  lathe.  The  ahell  is  then  pressed  up  against  it,  and 
thus  the  oireular  disk  for  the  button  is  quickly  cut  out  of 
the  shell ;  if  the  ahell  la  thick  the  oireular  disk  may  be 
split  into  two ;  the  disks  are  then  turned  in  a  lathe.  As 
the  ahanka  cannot  be  soldered  in,  and  they  would  not  look 
neat  if  rivetted  through  the  button,  a  hole  is  turned  about 
half  way  through,  the  hole  being  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
at  tbe  top,  or,  as  it  is  ealled,  dove-tailed.  The  stem  of  the 
metel  shank  is  just  the  sise  of  the  smallest  ^art  of  the  hole, 
and  the  stem  is  made  a  little  hollow  by  drilling  a  conical 
hole  np  it,  so  aa  to  leave  the  metal  very  ttiin  at  the 
edsea.  The  shank  being  now  put  into  tbe  dove-tailed  hole, 
a  Slight  blow  with  the  hammer  spreads  the  thin  edge  of  the 
stem  under  the  dove-tailed  edge  of  the  hole,  and  the  shank 
is  firmly  fixed.  Mother<-o*-pearl  buttons  are  sometimes 
ornamented  with  excentric  circles,  flutes  radiating  from  the 
centre,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  executed  in  the  lathe  bv  means 
of  an  excentric  chuck  and  slide  rest. 

2.  Buttons  without  shanks  are  made  of  nsother>o*-near], 
wood,  bone,  metal,  &c.,  the  metel  onee  being  stampea  and 
the  rest  turned.  They  have  four  holes  through  which  the 
thread  is  pasMd  to  fix  them  on  the  garment.  These  holes 
are  stamped  in  metal  buttons,  but  thev  are  drilled  in  those 
which  are  made  of  other  material.  The  holes  are  drilled 
while  the  buttona  are  in  the  lathe;  four  long  drills  are 
made  to  converge  towards  the  button,  and  thus  the  four 
holes  are  all  drilled  at  enee. 

3.  Buttons  on  wire  moulds  are  merely  wire  rings  eovered 
with  thread. 

4.  Covered  buttona.  Although  many  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  metal  buttons  have  been  produced  by  the  manufac- 
turer, still  metal  buttons  may  be  said  to  be  in  great  measure 
superseded  by  covered  bottone.  The  stimulus  being  thus 
given,  a  great  deal  of  higenuity  has  been  shown  in  the 
manuiiMture  of  covered  buttons,  and  a  number  of  patente 
have  been  obtained  for  tbe  inventions :  the  fdlowmg  two 
plana  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  principles  of  their  con- 
struction. In  one  nlan  a  metal  disk  is  punched  out  of  thin 
iron  nlato*  which  oy  subeeauent  punches  has  ito  edges 
turned  up  and  then  bent  a  uttle  inwards:  thia  is  dcme  to 
form  the  Dodv  of  the  button..  Ane^r  smaller  disk,  capable 
of  lying  withm  tho  edfea  of  ^  above,  haa  a  ramd  or  oval 
^ole  in  ^  centre:  ibis  ia  to  form  tiie  badk    Aeiieular 


pteee  of  tfw  staff  ealled  noientue  is  fMii  viappsil  iosbo 
the  larger  disk,  and  the  edgea  brongfat  ewer  and  praased  into 
the  hollow;  the  smaller  disk  or  bad  is  then  preesed  into  ita 
]daee,  and  then  the  tanied-np  edgea  of  Ae  face  being  eocn- 
pressed  on  the  ba^  the  whole  becomes  firmly  fixed  togethct. 
and  the  ckdi  protading  ttmmgh  the  hcle  ki  the  back 
aflbrds  the  meana  of  fixing  it  to  the  ganaent.  In  tbe  other 
plan,  which  prodneea  a  very  neat  button,  tbe  disk  for  the 
body  is  left  flat,  and  the  ba»  is  a  small  eireular  disk  with  a 
round  hole  in  the  centre,  bat  the  onter  edge  is  eat  into 
eight  aharp  triangular  pointa  Hke  a  little  star.  Tbeae 
pmnta  are  bent  to  a  little  less  than  a  right  angle  to  the 
disk,  so  that  the  potato  tocline  a  little  inwards.  Besides 
these  two  metal  disks,  three  pieces  of  paper  and  two  pieces 
of  doth  are  necessary,  so  that  the  button  oonsiata  of  no  te« 
than  seven  separate  pieces,  which  are  put  together  in  the 
foBowing  order: — 1st.  On  the  piece  of  florentiDo  which 
fimns  the  outer  covering  is  laid  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  same 
size ;  on  this  the  iron  disk  forming  the  body ;  on  this  another 
piece  of  paper  the  same  size  as  the  body ;  on  Ala  another 
piece  of  paper  crumpled  up  into  a  little  pellet  to  help  to  form 
the  shank ;  on  this  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth ;  and  finally  tbe 
metal  back.  In  putting  on  the  back  the  florentinc  ii 
gathered  up  over  the  whole  of  the  materials,  and  then  tbe 
pointt  of  the  back  are  pressed  into  it ;  and  as  the  points  of 
the  back  are  bent  a  little  inwacds  (as  was  mentioned  above ;, 
the  consequence  of  the  pressure  is,  that  as  they  enter  the 
cloth  they  bend  more  and  more  inwards,  and  thus  forts 
eight  little  hookt  which  very  neatly  and  effectively  bold  tu 
whole  together.  The  little  paper  pellet  makes  the  cloib 
protrude  through  the  hole  in  the  back,  and  forms  the  dutii 
shank  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  coat  Almost  tU 
whole  of  these  processes  are  performed  by  punches  of  vaiiuoi 
forms,  but  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  do  the  whole  bf 
a  machine,  and  a  patent  has  been  taken  fiir  one  in  whicb 
bv  placing  two  plates  of  iron,  a  roll  of  florentinc.  a  roll  of 
cloth,  and  three  rolls  of  paper,  and  by  settine  the  nuachint 
in  motion,  the  whole  of  the  seven  parte  of  tnis  iiigeiu0Qs 
button  are  to  he  cut  out,  put  in  their  respective  poaitioQi, 
and  combined  together  into  a  perfect  button. 

A  very  beautiful  and  perfectly  novel  steel  batton  hs$ 
been  lately  produced  by  Mr.  Barton  of  the  Royal  Mint  It 
is  intended  lor  oourt  dreases,  being  far  too  dehoato  and  toe 
expensive  for  ordinary  purposes.  By  means  of  most  accu- 
rate dividing  machinery,  a  number  of  groups  of  fine  hnw 
are  engraved  on  the  button,  the  graving  point  being  th« 
splinter  of  a  diamond ; — the  macmne  is  so  accurate,  that 
10,000  lines  can  be  drawn  within  the  inch.  The  groups  u^ 
lines  may  be  disposed  in  triangles  or  hexagons,  alter  tbe 
manner  of  a  honeycomb,  or  in  any  other  form  at  the  opULt 
of  the  artist  or  the  lines  may  be  made  to  eroaa  each  otbcr 
in  any  direction.  The  pattern  is  comparatively  of  Utile  is- 
portenoe,  the  beautiful  efiect  being  produced  by  tha  hrillust 
reflection  of  the  light,  which  exhibite  all  the  colours  of  tit 
rainbow  in  playful  clouds  like  mother-o* -pearl,  or  in  intensi 
colour  like  the  ruby  or  the  emerald. 

BUTTON,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  early  aretic  na^r- 
gators,  was  an  able  seaman  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  whose 
son  (the  Prince  Henry)  seems  to  ha\B  been  his  first  patras. 
In  1612,  about  three  years  after  the  unhappy  deaah  of  tbe 
navigator  Hudson,  the  merchanta  of  London  «nx%is««: 
Button  to  follow  up  Hudson's  discoveries  with  two  ship^ 
the  Resolution  and  the  Discovery.  He  waa  aocampanwii 
on  this  expedition  by  Bylot  and  Pricket  who  had  sailed 
with  Hudson,  their  experience  and  high  qualities  aa  seaacn 
being  considered  sufficient  in  those  days  to  outweigh  tbt 
siupicions  of  their  having  partaken  in  the  mutitty  that  dr> 
prived  Hudson  of  life.  Crossing  the  Atlantio,  ButSoa  e«H 
tored  Hudson's  Stratto  to  die  south  of  Reeolatbn  IsUcdt. 
and  then  keeping  without  deviation  a  western  coovsew  ht 
reached  Southampton  Island.  Sailing  atitt  to  tbe  west*  bs 
fell  in  with  the  American  continent  in  lat  60^  40^.  From 
this  point  of  the  main  land,  which  he  named  *Hope 
Checked,*  he  made  away  to  the  south,  and  on  the  ]5tli  it 
August,  1612,  he  discovered  the  mouth  of  Nelsons  Ri\«. 
in  lat  bT"  10^  At  this  point  which  subseouently  betaav 
the  chief  esteblishment  of  the  Hudson's  my  Oompac*. 
Button  determined  to  winter.  To  secure  his  snipe  agaui*: 
the  ioebergs,  he  caused  strong  piles  to  be  driven  into  tU 
sea.  To  keep  his  men  warm,  he  had  three  large  fires  c\>c 
atantly  burning  in  each  of  his  vessels.  Notwithstanding  x 
his  precautions,  several  of  the  sailors  died,  and  be  himML* 
had  a  severe  illness.     Button,  like  Ci^taina  FrankLa. 
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MIB0  towert.  ne  /burth  kiad  of  bnttregi  of  tbii  period, 
and  perbmp*  the  lateit.  ii  divided  into  iX%get  or  dtviiioni 
Tcoedins  one  behind  the  other ;  but  thii  iIm  it  net  eommon. 
Like  bU  the  former,  it  is  flnitbed  with  k  triftngular  top, 
(imilw  ta  the  roof  uid  gabia  ends  of  a  building.  TheM  two 
Uat  kindi  are  verv  limilar  In  character. 

Mr.  Rickman  is  of  opinion  that  about  the  eloM  of  thii 
period,  llf in^;  buttressec  were  &nt  coDBtmcted,  being  thrown 
ftnm  the  (ide  aisle  buttreisee  to  the  buttress  of  the  nave 
and  choir.  He  cites  Salisbury  and  Chichester  cathedrali 
as  examples.  Early  Engliah  buttresses  have  ^nerelly 
pyramidai  tops ;  the  sides  of  theee  buttreiises  are  sometimes 
■played  at  the  edf^,  with  pedeslal-like  bases.  The  shaft 
also  is  at  times  divided  into  one  or  more  diTisions,  u  at 
Lincoln. 

Beverley  minster  has  columns  at  the  angles  of  the  bnt- 
treases.  wilh  a  niche  in  the  pyratnidHl  head.  The  decorated 
English  buttresses  which  succeeded  these  present  many 
varieties:  they  exhibit  some  of  the  lending  features  of  their 

ErrdecauoTB,  but  are  generally  highly  enriched.  These 
utires&es,  when  used  at  the  angles  of  buildings,  are  often 
applied  diagonally  to  the  angle.  Mr.  Rickman  observes 
thai  Ibe  decorated  buttress  is  Hoiahed  in  a  variety  of  ways ; 
'same  slope  under  the  cornice,  some  just  through  it,  and 
sane  run  up  through  the  battlement  and  are  finished  with 
pianacles  of  Tarious  kinds.'  He  mentions  three  exampti 
of  ricb  buUreue*  of  the  decorated  style ;  one  in  the  we 
fr<nl  of  York  minster,  another  at  the  east  end  of  Howden 
chiuch,  Yerkshire ;  «  third  at  the  east  end  of  Wakingham 
pnccT-  Thii  hat  is  alnwst  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
wiivfa  JMiwJiatflT  MIowed  the  doeonted.  The  decorated 
kauraoes  an  eniidted  with  panoels,  niches,  and  a  variety 
ai  sr^MKBta.  Perpendicular  English  buttresses,  used  ex- 
trrBally.  vary  hot  little  from  those  which  prepeded  them, 
cuvf*  >i  to  the  freedom  of  design,  in  which  they  are  in- 
ferar.  Tbc  traogiilar  or  roofed  heads  are  seldom  used. 
H '.  RjFSJBan  utiauiu  that  there  are  few  lar^  buildings  of 
-..1 J  list  ptrud  witiioDt  Sying  battresses ;  and  also  that  the 
(ju...  i=tircHaa  at  this  style  attached  to  loreen-work,  stall- 
w:cv.  lad  BKbe*  m  diflerent  from  any  befors  used,  and 
x  irK  tbc  penod  diMiDetly.  Octagonal  tnrrets  are  some- 
-  3n  ased  as  bcttiMMS,  as  ia  Henir  VII.'s  chapel  at 
*  a<»-att«T,    bam  wbkh    s^ing  the  flying  buttresses. 


\ 
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«  asses  1^  -.Ijt  k-=ij  enr  exeeoted  in  this  country 
u  ^u  v^^^t.  Far  a  Wtetj  at  details  relative  to 
■sa  s*  siLii:  :ijt  mder  to  RickiBMi's  'Attempt  to 
LjiJt  ^la  ^Tijet  at AiaiieeaiTe  in  England  from  the 
<  n  Sie  H^ijemaiiim.'  RnOoa't '  Ee^eaiaitical  Ar- 
m  cu-ra~*  irf^^  g-^oA  cx*iaple*  of  buttrassea. 
1  i^  H  A-JID  oonin  bm  only  in  butter,  but  in  the 
juiTC  aiii  KTiae.  In  order  lo  obtain  it,  butyrate  of 
viifi  IS  Lnned  far  a  tedioox  process)  is  to  be 
w  la  aae-aitd-c-thiM  iii»e  its  weight  of  phoapborio 
■fwofic  graiuy  1'  IS  ;  the  bulync  acid  set  free,  rs- 
s  ift  iha  liquor,  rttidt  is  lo  be  wpeledly  thi^n 


wfth  a>Bier  to  combine  witli  the  batyrie  acid ;  Ibe  etber 
being  distilled  with  a  gentle  beat,  butyric  acid  remain*. 
Tfaenropertiesof  this  acid  are,  that  it  ia  a colonriesa  liquid . 
t  smell  is  oeid,  penetrating,  and  analo^us  to  tbatof  raiu-M 
buttCT.     Its  taste  ia  acrid  and  biting,  with  a  sweetish  after- 
taste, like  that  of  nitric  lether.    Iti  Speciflc  gravity  at  7y 
Pahresbeit  is  0-97fiS.    It  remains  fluid  at  1^  Fabrenhcu. 
Its  boiling  point  is  lower  than  that  of  water.    It  eombii.pi 
with  water,  and  with  anhydrous  alcohol,  nther,  and  Bied  oilt. 
in  all  proportions.    When  exposed  to  the  air  it  evapora;.-* 
gradually  without  leaving  any  residue.    When  diiiilled  i: 
absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  retort,  and  decompuio. 
leaving  coaly  matter. 
It  is  composed  nearly  of 

Carbon        63*3  or  S  eqnivftletila. 

Oxygon      30'6  or  3  „ 

Hydrogen    7'1  or  6  „ 


butvr 

applied  to  any  use :  instead  therefore  of  giving  a 
of  the  individual  salts,  their  general  protieriies  oDiy  will  be 
mentioned.  When  irj  they  aro  usuJly  inodorous,  b;:i 
if  maitC  they  emit  a  smell  of  butter.  When  the  dry  i^it 
are  subjected  to  a  strong  heat  they  are  decomposed,  and 
yield  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  carbonic  acid  gas.  •u.<: 
on  eropyreumatic  oil,  of  an  orange-yellow  colour  and  ii. 
atomaticodour,  while  the  base  of  the  salt  is  left  mixed  mi:^ 
charcoal.  These  salts  are  eaailv  recognized  by  the  cfaarK- 
teristic  odonr  of  butyric  acid,  which  is  emitted  when  a  vwr 
small  quantity  of  the  salt  is  moistened  with  eoncentriU^. 
sulphuric  acid. 

BUTYRINE,  a  peculiar  oleaginoos  matter,  diMovntd 
by  Chevreul,  in  butter,  in  which  it  exists  comtnned  «.; . 
oleine  and  stearine,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  bulir- 
acid.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  butler  must  be  first  ■eparit.^: 
from  butler-milk  by  melting  and  pairing  it  off,  and  ihf 
butter  thus  purifiea  is  to  be  allowed  lo  cool  vety  slowly  ;; 
a  deep  porcelain  vessel,  and  then  it  is  to  be  exposed  for  sod' 
days  to  a  temperature  of  66"  Fahrenheit ;  by  this  trealowc.i 
alargequantity  of  stearine  ia  separated,  crystalliied  in  smi . 
grains,  and  an  oily  compound  ia  obtained,  which  is  lu  b( 
carefully  filtered,  and  then  put  into  a  glass  vessel  with  i.-. 
equal  weight  of  alcohol  of  speciBo  gravity  0-796,  end  kct: 
at  the  temperature  of  66°.  The  mixture  ia  to  be  ftequenti, 
shaken  during  24  hounsand  then  the  alcohol  is  tobepourc: 
off,  and  the  insoluble  poriion  set  aside.  By  carefully  diuiKi: : 
the  akohol.  on  oil  rich  in  butyrine  is  left,  but  as  it  is  iliglii:> 
acid  itis  to  be  treated  with  carbonate  of  magnesia:  the  bun- 
rate  of  magnesia  thus  formed  being  very  soluble  in  water,  a 
readily  separated ;  the  remaining  fatty  matter  is  then  [«  ti> 
treated  with  alcohol,  and  this  being  distilled  the  butynnc  a 
left  pure. 

The  properties  of  butyrine  are,  that  at  GE**  it  ia  rerj-  tiuJ. 
and  it  oongeals  at  about  32°.  Its  smdl  rcsemhlss  that  ..f 
heated  butter.  It  is  generally  yellowiBb,  but  this  coloui  * 
not  essential,  for  some  kinds  of  butter  yield  it  almost  eoh-ur- 
leaa.  Its  ipeeifio  gravity  is  0'90S;  it  is  insoluble  in  water . 
but  aloohol  of  specific  gravity  0'fi22,  when  boiling.  diuoJtts 
it  in  all  proportions.  When  two  parts  of  butytiiM  ore  coc- 
bined  wilh  ten  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  the  mixturs  on  cow- 
ing becomes  turbid ;  but  when  twelve  parts  oif  butyriiM  an 
similarly  treated  with  the  same  quantity  of  akMhol,  lU 
mixtnie  remains  transparent  even  after  it  has  become  esxi 
During  distillation  the  alcobolio  solution  becotnes  very 
slightly  acid;  and  the  residue  contains  traces  of  butrni- 
aoid.  But;prino  readily  saponifies,  and  is  then  eonrarVi! 
into  glycerine,  and  butyric,  caprio,  capnk,  mai^garic,  and 
oleic  acids. 

BUXAR,  a  fortified  town  in  the  district  of  Shahabaid. 
province  ofBahar,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tbs  Guifn. 
m  as"  33'  N.  lat.  and  83°  bT  B.  long.,  about  60  miles  beL- 
the  dty  ot  Benares.  The  fort  is  budt  on  an  enRetv^ 
which  projects  into  the  river,  the  works  are  kept  in  gr^.l 
repair,  and  there  is  constantly  an  English  garriMB  in  ,i. 
The  place  is  principally  oelebr«t«d  as  the  seen*  ot  oor  .' 
thoee  victories  by  whiob  the  British  power  in  India  wu 
seeured.  The  Mogul  ohieh  Sujs  ud  Dewlah  and  Cmc-a 
Khan  were  encamped  here  wUh  an  army  eonpulMl  u 
40.000  men,  when,  on  the  23id  October,  1764.  ttaey  w«« 
aUacked  and  eom|det«Iy  rooted  by  8SS  BuropeM  wid  i:  :  ^ 
utlin  tampe.  u&te  Miior  (aftenrudi  Sir  HM«ar>  7  ~ 
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Upwards  of  2000  of  the  Mc^ul  troops  fell  in  tbe  battle,  and 
many  more  were  drowned  in  their  flight  across  a  bridge  of 
boats  thrown  over  the  Ganges.  The  force  of  Suja  ud 
Dowlah,  who  was  then  the  only  Mogul  chief  possessing  any 
considerable  power»  being  thus  destroyed,  the  emperor  was 
thrown  into  the  power  of  the  English,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  battle  applied  to  Major  Munro  for  protection. 
(Miirs  HUt  of  BntUh  India.) 

BUOCINA,  a  vegetable  alkali  obtkined  from'  the  box-tree 
(Buxus  sempervirens).  It  is  difficult  to  procure  this  sub- 
stance colourless ;  and  it  has  generally  the  appearance  of 
a  translucid  deep  brown-coloured  mass.  Its  taste  is  bitter, 
it  excites  sneezing,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved 
in  small  quantity  by  alcohol  and  sstber.  It  acts  as  other 
alkalies  on  reddened,  litmus  paper,  and  forms  neutral  salts 
with  the  acids,  which  are  more  bitter  than  the  base  itself; 
and  the  solutions  give  gelatinous  white  precipitates  with 
potash.  Sulphate  of  .buxina  crystallizes  confusedly.  This 
alkali  is  contained  in  every  part  of  the  box-tree,  and  the 
bark  gives  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  it. 

BUXTON,  a  market  town  and  chapelry,  in  the  parish  of 
Bakew  ell,  and  in  the  county  of  Derby,  with  1211  inhabitants, 
is  situated  m  that  part  of  Derbyshiro  called  the  High  Peak, 
in  the  hundred  of  High  Peak,  on  the  high  road  firmn 
Derby  to  Manchester,  33  miles  N.W.  irom  Derby,  20  miles 
S.  from  Manchester,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Matlock,  and  159 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  Its  baths  have  been  cele- 
brated from  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

Tho  town  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  or  basin,  surrounded 
by  bleak  hills  and  extensive  tracts  of  moorland.  It  would 
be  entirely  environed  with  mountains  but  for  the  narrow 
ravine  down  wluch  the  river  Wye  flows  on  its  way  to  the 
Derwent,  parallel  with  the  high  road  which  leads  to  Bake- 
well.  Axe  Edge^  on  the  Leek  road,  3  miles  from  Buxton,  is, 
next  to  Kinder-scoutf  the  highest  mountain  in  the  N.W. 
of  Derbyshire,  being  1000  feet  above  the  valley  in  which 
Buxton  Crescent  stands,  and  2100  feet  higher  than  the  town 
of  Derby.  .  From  this  mountain  four  rivers  issue  in  opposite 
direction^«-the  Wye,  the  Dove,  the  Goyte,  and  the  Dean. 
CAeo  Tor^  a  perpendicular  and  stupendous  rock  of  lime- 
stone, 360  feet  high,  is  situated  near  t)ie  village  of  Wormhill, 
mid  about  5  miles  from  Buxton.  A  few  miles  farther  is  ilfcim 
Tor,  il 300- feet  above  the  valley  in  which  it  stands;  and  a 
little  E.,  the  still  higher  peaks  of  Winhill  and  Loschill, 
which  may  be  distinguished  by  their  form  from  all  the 
mountains  in  the  county.  The  sterility  which  once  formed 
the  chief  feature  in  the  scenery  round  Buxton  is  fast  dis- 
appearing. Bxtensive  woods  and  plantations  now  clothe 
the  sides  and  summits  of  many  of  the  neighbouring 
hills. 

Buxton  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  and  the  new  town. 
The  former  stands  upon  much  higher  ground  than  the 
latter,  and  has  still  the  reinains  of  a  cross  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place.  The  main  street  is  vride,  and  contains  a 
iew  good  inns  and  lodging-houses,  but  the  buildings  in 
general  are  old  and  low.  This  was  formerly  the  only  en- 
trance from  the  W.  into  Buxton,  until  a  new  road  was  made 
a  few  years  ago,  which  avoids  the  old  town  and  joins  the 
London  road  at  tbe  church.  The  new  part  of  the  town  may 
be  said  to  begin  at  the  Crescent  and  to  stretch  along  the 
Bakewell  road,  the  buildings  of  which  form  a  han&ome 
entrance  to  the  town  on  that  side,  and  afford  many  pleasant 
residences  to  those  who  seek  more  privacy  than  can  be  had 
at  the  public  hotels. 

The  Creaoent  at  Buxton  is  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle.  The  basement  story  is  a  rustic  arcade,  forming  a 
piazza  7  feet  wide  within.  Over  the  arohefl  a  balustrade 
runs  along  the  whole  building.  Above  the  piers  are  Done 
pilasters  that  support  an  ornamental  architrave  and  cornice, 
which  is  terminated  by  another  balustrade,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  cut  out  of  stone,  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  Cavendish 
family.  This  extensive  and  elegant  structure  is  three 
stories  high,  and  contains  378  windows.  It  comprises  two 
hotels,  a  library,  an  assembly-room  75  feet  long,  and  a  news- 
room, besides  the  baths  and  a  few  private  residences.  The 
stables,  as  complete  and  extensive  as  the  Crescent  itself, 
occupy  a  large  site  of  ground  on  the  hill  behind  the  chief 
structurey  but  divided  from  it  by  the  main  road.  They  are 
built  in  a  circular  form,  and  have  a  covered  ride  160  yards 
round.  This  immense  pile  of  building  was  erected  by  the 
late  duke  of  De^'onshire,  in  1781,  at  a  cost  of  120,000/. 
The  stone  employed  in  the  foundations  and  inner  walls  was 
found  near  the  spQt;   and  the  ine  beestone,  used  in  the 


front  and  skies  of  the  building,  was  dug  out  (^  a  quarry  no* 
a  mile  distant. 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  Crescent,  and  nearly  adjoining  it, 
is  the  old  hall,  the  most  antient  building  in  the  lower  ]^ft 
of  Buxton,  having  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  EhzabetH, 
by  the  earl  of  Slu-ewsbury,  in  whose  custody  Mary,  queen 
of  .Scots,  was  placed  In  one  of  her  visits  to  Buxton,  the 
queen  occupied  apartments  in  this  building  which  are  still 
snown  as  hers,  on  one  of  the  windows  of  which  are 
scratched  the  Unes  said  to  have  been  written  by  her  on  her 
departure. 

Bnxtaauu  inuB  ealida  celebnben  nomine  lympbl^ 
Fort«  muil  posthso  non  adeoada,  vale. 

*  Buxton,  farawelll  no  more  perhaps  my  feet 
Thy  funoua  tepid  streams  shall  ever  greet.* 

This  house  was  considerably  enlarged  in  1670,  and  though 
inferior  to  the  more  fashionable  w>tel8  in  the  Crescent,  is 
preferred  by  many  families  on  account  of  its  having  baths  for 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen  fitted  up  within  its  walls.  There 
are  also  warm  and  shower  baths,  besides  a  bath  for  the 
gratuitous  use  of  the  poor. 

The  public  baths  at  Buxton  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
fitted  up  with  every  attention  to  the  convenience  of  the 
visiters.  The  common  tepid  baths  all  lie  together  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  Crescent,  forming  a  part  of  the  lower  story. 
Besides  a  pubUc  bath,  around  two  sides  of  which  are  nume- 
rous dreasmg-rooms,  there  are  two  private  baths  for  gentle- 
men, and  the  same  number  for  ladies.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  Crescent,  adjoining  the  piazzas,  are  two  hot  baths, 
and  vapour  and  shower  baths,  all  heated  by  steam,  which 
are  supplied  from  what  is  called  Bingham*s  well.  Most  of 
these  are  Uned  with  white  marble,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  hot  baths  is  most  accurately  adjusted  by  an  ingenious 
oontrivanoe  for  the  introduction  of  cold  and  hot  water. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  town,  on  the  Macclesfield 
road*  is  a  cold  bath,  said  to  be  of  the  same  temperature  as* 
the  waters  at  Matlock  (66°  Fahrenheit). 

The  well  at  which  the  water  is  supplied  to  those  vho 
resort  to  it  is  in  a  small  building,  in  the  style  of  a  Grecian 
temple,  in  front  of  the  W.  wing  of  the  Crescent.  In  the 
centre  of  this  tastefUl  building,  called  St  Ann*s  Well,  is  a 
white  marble  basin,  into  which  the  water  issues  from  the 
spring.  By  the  side  of  this  basin  is  a  double  pumpr,  from 
which  either  hot  or  cold  water  may  be  procured  within  a 
few  inches  of  each  other.  The  spring  flows  at  the  rate  of 
60  gallons  a  minute,  the  water  being  somewhat  colder  than 
the  waters  at  Bath,  but  wanner  than  those  of  Matlock  and 
Bristol. 

Besides  what  is  properly  called  the  Buxton  water,  there 
is  a  chalybeate  sprins  of  a  rough  strong  taste,  issuing  from 
a  chalky  stratum  on  tne  N.  side  of  the  river  Wye,  at  the  side 
of  the  turnpike-road  behind  the  Crescent,  over  which  a  neat 
stone  structure  has  been  erected  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
to  preserve  it  for  the  use  of  visiters.  Mixed  with  the  other, 
this  water  proves  purgative. 

The  public  walks  at  Buxton,  of  which  there  is  great 
variety,  are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  ornamented  with 
shrubs  and  plantations. 

The  environs  of  Buxton  abound  with  natural  curiosities 
and  romantic  scenery.  The  high  perpendicular  crags  on 
the  Bakewell  road,  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  make 
it  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  the  most  accessible  of  all  the 
scenery  in  the  immemate  vicinity  of  Buxton.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  half  a  mile,  in  a  different  direction,  are  the 
limestone  quarries  and  Pool's  hole.  The  latter  is  a  cavern 
of  considerable  dimensions  in  a  limestone  rock,  contracted 
in  its  entrance,  but  spacious  in  the  interior.  Its  roof  and 
sides  are  covered  with  stalactites,  one  of  which,  more  re- 
markable than  the  rest,  about  the  middle  of  the  cave,  is 
called  '  the  flitch  of  bacon.*  Here  the  cave  again  con- 
tracts, but  beyond  it  becomes  wide  and  lofty  as  far  as  a  large 
massy  column  of  stalagmite  denominated  'the  Queen  of 
Soots*  pillar,'  fi;om  a  tradition  that  she  stopped  at  this  point. 
The  further  end  of  the  cavern,  comprising  about  100  yards* 
is  not  very  aooessible.  The  whole  len^h  is  56 0  ya^s.  The 
sides  of  the  mountain  are  partly  occunied  with  dwellings,  not 
built,  but  excavated  out  of  the  asnes  which  have  been 
thrown  here  from  the  lime-kilns.  A  considerable  quan* 
tity  of  lime  is  burnt  here,  and  sent  into  distant  parts  by 
the  Peak  Forest  railway,  which  is  near.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  mountain  beneath  which  is  Pool's  hole,  is  a  place 
called  '  Diamond  Hill,*  firom  its  furnishing  srocimens  of 
quartz  of  an  hexagonal  shape,  whioh  are  known  by  the  name 
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of  Buxton  diamonda«  the  whitest  of  which  ha^  the  pro-  I 
petty  of  catting  glass.  About  5  miles  from  Buxton,  at  Bar- 
mour  Clough,  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Castleton, 
is  an  intermittent  spring,  called  '  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
well.'  The  water  issues  in  different  quantities,  and  at  irre- 
gular intervals,  out  of  several  openings  by  the  side  of  a  small 
pool  or  basin.  In  dry  seasons  severd  weeks  elapse  without 
any  flow  into  the  well ;  whilst  at  other  times  the  water  flows 
once  in  twelve  hours*  sometimes  every  hour,  and  occasion- 
ally three  times  in  an  hour.  A  gurgling  noise  is  heard 
when  it  flows,  which  continues  for  4^  minutes.  In  the 
space  of  one  minute  23  hogsheads  have  been  discharffed. 
This  curious  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by 
there  being  a  reservoir  of  water  in  the  hill  above,  irom  the 
lower  part  of  which  a  duct  rises  to  some  height,  but  not  so 
high  as  the  reservoir,  and  afterwards  descenduig  to  the  well 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  acts  on  the  principle  of  the  siphon. 

The  rocks  about  Buxton  consist  of  beds  of  limestone  and 
of  lava  or  toadstone,  which  lie  alternately  one  upon  the 
other.  In  many  parts  of  the  county  there  are  three  beds  of 
each,  which  are  many  yards  thick.  There  are  many  shops 
in  the  place  for  the  sale  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the 
Peak,  manufactured  into  various  articles  of  ornament  and 
use,  besides  fossils  and  specimens  of  natural  curiosities. 
Amonz  these  is  a  beautiful  spar,  denominated '  Blue  John.' 
formerly  used  in  repairing  the  roads,  but  now  worked  into 
the  most  elegant  vases,  and  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
forty  guineas  a  ton.  This  spar  is  found  near  the  Snivering 
Mountain,  in  the  neighbournood  of  Castleton. 

The  church  in  Buxton  is  an  elegant  modem  edifice,  built 
in  1812  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  its  patron,  adjoining  to 
which  is  a  large  burial-ground.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield.  The  building  formerly 
used  as  a  church  is  now  converted  into  a  school  upon  Dr, 
Bell's  plan,  having  endowments  which  amount  to  94/.  per 
annum.  There  are  places  of  worship  in  Buxton  for  Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

The  market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  and  the  fairs  on  Feb. 
3rd,  April  1st,  and  May  2nd,  besides  a  cattle-&ir  on  the  8th 
of  Sept  The  town  is  in  the  honour  of  Tutbury,  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  held  at 
Tutbury  every  third  Tuesday,  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  40  shillings. 

The  number  of  visiters  at  Buxton  varies  from  12,000  to 
14,000  annually.  There  are  accommodations  for  1500  at 
one  time.  The  season  commences  in  June,  and  ends  in 
October. 

BUXTON  WATERS.  The  waters  of  Buxton  belong 
to  the  northern  or  Derbyshire  thermal  springs,  which  have 
a  lower  temperature  than  those  of  the  southern  or  Glouces- 
tershire and  Somersetshire  group,  except  Bristol.  They 
are  of  the  calcareous  class  of  mineral  waters,  and  rise  in  a 
valley  situated  on  the  west  edge  of  the  great  limestone 
range,  which  extends  through  the  county  of  Derby  from 
Castleton  southwards,  comprising  what  is  termed  the  Peak 
Forest.  The  surface  of  this  district  is  occupied,  according 
to  Farey,  by  the  outcrop  of  four  strata  of  limestone  and 
three  beds  of  amygdaloid  or  toadstone,  interposed  between 
the  limestone  strata;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  this 
division  of  the  limestone  by  regular  beds  of  toadstone,  has 
been  stoutly  denied  and  at  present  is  not  generally  received. 
Above  the  upper  stratum  of  limestone  is  a  coarse  sand- 
stone or  millstone  grit,  considered  by  many  as  the  infe- 
rior bed  of  the  coal  formation,  which  occupies  the  whole 
country  £.  and  N.  of  thii  district.  Buxton  is  immediately 
to  the  S.  of  the  outgoing  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  limestone. 
The  limestone,  which  is  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  colour, 
is  full  of  encrinites,  madrepores,  and  other  organic  re- 
mains. The  direction  of  the  strata  is  generally  N.  and 
S.  A  remarkable  fault  is  observed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Derwent  at  Matlock :  the  upper  bed  of  limestone  on  the 
western  side  of  the  valley  is  brought  down  below  the  second 
bed  on  the  E.,  and  the  upper  bed  of  toadstone  on  the  one 
side  is  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the  second  bed  on 
the  other.  The  fiiult  is  said  to  extend  N.  as  fiu:  as  Bux- 
ton, where  it  takes  a  N.W.  direction  to  North.  Bradwell, 
and  terminates  at  Litton  near  Tideswell;  but  both  the 
direction  and  extent  of  this  fault  have  been  much  disputed. 
It  is  in  the  course  of  this  fault  that  the  thermal  springs 
of  Buxton  and  Matlock  are  found.  That  of  Buxton  pos- 
sesses the  higher  temperature,  viz.  82°  Fahr.,  which  never 
vanes  at  any  hour  of  the  dav  or  season  of  the  year. 
IThis  water  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  medicinal 


virtues.  It  it  more  remarkable  for  the  nature  of  its  gaseous 
impregnations  than  for  the  quantity  or  naturs  of  its  salins 
ingredients.  By  a  recent  analysis  it  appears  to  contaia 
only  15  grains  of  solid  contents  in  each  wine-galloD*  Ac* 
cording  to  Mr.  Gairdner  itsoompositioa  is-^ 
Of  gaseous  contenU—  ^*^^l3£? 

Carbonic  acid  •        «        •        «      1*50 

Nitrogen      «        »        •        •        •         4 '64 


Of  solid  contents^ 

Hydrochlorate  of  magnesia  • 

„  soda  •        • 

Sulphate  of  lime        •        «        • 
Carbonate  of  lime  «        * 

Extractive  matter  and  vegetable  flbras 
(Loss)  .        .        «        •        < 
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Owing  to  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  the  water  is 
hard.  It  sparkles  a  little  when  first  received  at  the  fount 
It  is  exceeoingly  clear,  and  does  not  become  turbid  by  lung 
exposure  to  the  air*  Over  the  bath  a  stratum  of  vapuur 
hovers,  which  is  more  or  less  dense  according  to  the  stats 
of  the  weather  and  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  th* 
ventilation  of  the  apartment.  The  chalybeate  spring  con- 
tains about  half  a  grain  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  each  gallon, 
and  is  a  soft  water. 

The  waters  issuing  from  the  warm  spring  are  employed 
both  internally  and  externally.  A  course  of  the  water 
internally  is  generally  taken  at  the  same  time  as  th« 
baths  are  used ;  but  in  some  habits  of  body  the  one 
mode  only  is  admissible.  Persons  of  the  sanguineou* 
temperament,  especially  if  plethoric,  can  rarely  take  tht 
waters  internally,  without  at  least  previously  undergo^x^ 
some  preparatory  treatment, — either  venesection,  cuppmfp 
or  the  use  of  purgative  medicines.  During  all  acaw 
inflammator]r  diseases  they  must  be  avoided ;  and  tbougb 
ver>[  beneficial  to  persons  subject  to  gout  and  rhui- 
matism,  the  waters  must  not  be  employed  either  when  sa 
attack  of  the  disease  is  approaching,  or  while  much  pain  of 
the  joints  remains  when  toe  disease  is  receding.  Per»on» 
in  whom  the  digestive  organs  are  feeble,  either  naturally  <  r 
from  the  effects  of  what  is  termed  good  living,  denve.  la 

feneral,  much  benefit  from  the  interoal  use  of  Qiese  watcm 
n  most  cases  they  should  be  taken  early  in  the  morainz. 
after  the  bath,  if  these  two  modes  be  employed  simultan<- 
ously.  The  quantity  to  be  used  should  not  at  first  exoeed 
half  a  pint,  taken  in  two  eoual  portions,  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour  (auring  which  the  invalid  wUl  walk  along  tbe  terror 
when  practicable)  being  allowed  to  intervene  between  tie 
two  glasses.  About  noon  the  same  quantity  should  U 
again  taken,  observing  similar  rules.  Some  patients  an 
however  obliged  to  restrict  themselves  to  its  use  durine  ihi 
forenoon,  omitting  the  morning  dose.  No  one  should  ex- 
oeed  a  pint  and  a  naif  in  the  course  of  each  day. 

The  chalybeate  water  is  sometimes  used  at  the  aaaac 
time,  and  it  is  said  that  a  mixture  of  the  two  forms  a  pu: 
gative  draught  Upon  the  propriety  of  using  the  cbal>  be  lu 
at  any  period  during  his  stay,  the  invalid  must  consult  1  ^ 
medicat  adviser  on  the  spot  It  ought  never  to  be  used  .  j 
a  common  drink>  more  particularly  by  persons  of  a  pleth^c^ 
habit  of  body. 

The  warm  baths  may  be  employed  even  by  the  mf< 
delicate  persons,  provided  bathing  m  any  form  be  pruf  c* 
At  first  tne  stay  in  the  bath  should  not  exceed  one  minut- 
as  the  plunge  is  the  most  beneficid  part  of  the  nroce»» 
The  time  may  be  gradually  extended,  but  shoula  ne%cr 
exceed  fifteen  minutes.    Where  a  general  balh  cannot  be 
borne  by  gouty  or  rheumatic  patients,  |iumping  the  « air  r 
upon  the  affected  joints  is  frequently  highly  emcaciott*  is, 
reducing  the  swelling  and  restoring  flexibility.    Dunajc  ^'^^ 
use  of  the  baths  no  mercurial  medicines  of  any  kind  shod  i 
be  taken,  unless  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  medKrm. 
adviser  on  the  spot    (Farey 's  DerbyMre;  Gaiidoer    «.« 
Mineral  Springs ;  Denman,  Saunders,  ScudamoreO 

BUXTON,  JEDEDIAH,  was  bom  at  Elmum,  vicxr 
Chesterfield,  about  the  year  1705.  His  grandCsther  h«i 
been  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  his  laUier  was  sch^K^- 
master  of  the  same  place ;  but  Jedediah  was  so  iQiier»t« 
that  he  could  not  even  write,  and  his  ment^  faculties^  "ssi :: 
one  exception,  were  of  a  low  order*    He  possessed,  howe^ 
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remarkable  ftflility  in  peiforming  arithmetioal  calculations ; 
and  when  he  Mrly  understood  a  problem,  which  it  was 
not  easf  for  him  to  do  if  it  was  a  little  complicated,  he 
solved  it  with  wonderful  rapidity.  He  was  alt<^ether  inca- 
pable of  looking  into  the  relations  of  things,  except  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  parts  of  which  they  were  composed. 
After  hearing  a  sermon  he  knew  nothing  more  of  it  than 
that  it  contained  a  oertain  number  of  woras,  which  he  had 
counted  during  its  delivery.  If  a  period  of  time  were  men- 
tioned he  began  caloulatmg  the  number  of  minutes  which 
it  included ;  and  if  the  size  of  any  object  were  described,  he 
would  at  onoe  compute  how  many  haii^s-breadths  it  con- 
tained. His  ideas  were  comparativdy  childish ;  and  his 
mind  was  only  stored  with  a  few  constants  which  fecilitated 
his  calculations ;  such  as  the  number  of  minutes  in  a  year, 
and  of  hair*s-breadths  in  a  mile.  His  system  of  mental 
arithmetio  was  not  founded  upon  any  sound  principles ;  in 
fact  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  haTe  a  system.  He  would, 
for  instance,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  product  of  478  multi- 
plied by  100,  proceed  first  to  multiply  it  by  5  and  then  by 
20,  instead  of  at  once  adding  a  couple  of  ciphers.   ' 

His  condition  in  life  appears  to  have  been  either  that  of 
a  small  land-owner  or  a  day-labourer;  but  probably  the 
former.  Haying  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  king,  he  walked 
up  to  London  to  gratify  this  wish ;  but  from  some  circum- 
stance or  other  he  did  not  see  him.  During  his  stay  in  the 
metropolis  Jedediah  was  seen  by  several  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  examined  him.  He  was  taken  to  see 
Gamck  in  Richard  IIL,  and  during  the  performance  occu- 
pied himself  in  counting  the  number  of  words  which  each 
of  the  actors  made  use  of;  the  quantity  of  steps  in  a  dance ; 
but  he  acknowledged  that  the  instrumental  music,  with  its 
complication  and  varied  of  sounds,  baffled  his  skill.  In 
June,  1T64,  a  portrait  of  Buxton  appeared  in  the'Gentle- 
inan*s  Magazine,'  with  a  short  account  of  his  life,  which  is 
probably  the  most  authentic  of  any  of  the  notices  which 
Lave  been  published  concerning  him.  He  is  represented 
in  the  print  as  being  in  his  49th  year.  Glover,  in  his  *  His- 
tory of  Derbyshire,*  states  that  he  was  bom  in  1707,  but  is 
unable  to  give  the  exact  time  of  his  death,  Which  however 
occurred  between  1770  and  1760.  He  was  married,  and 
liad  a  family. 

BUXTORF,  a  family  celebrated  for  its  attainments  in 
Hebrew  literature.  Jomr  Buxtorp  was  bom  on  Christ- 
mas-day, 1564,  at  Camen  in  Westphalia,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  Calvinist  minister.  He  was  educated  at  Marburg 
and  Herbora,  under  Piscator,  and  afterwards  received  in- 
structions at  Bdle  and  Geneva  from  Grynssus  and  Theodore 
Besa.  He  occupied  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Bdle  for  38  years 
of  his  life,  and  so  attached  was  he  to  that  University,  that  he 
declined  many  advantaffeous  offers  of  a  similar  occupation 
both  at  Saumur  and  at  Leyden.  Besides  maintaining  a  large 
correspondence  with  all  who  Were  skilled  in  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  his  research,  he  lodged  and  supnorted  in  his  house 
many  learned  Jews,  with  whom  he  ramiliariy  conversed, 
daring  his  leisure  hours,  respecting  their  language.  He 
died,  September  13th,  1629,  after  having  published,  besides 
many  sepaitte  tracts,  more  than  one  *Sammar'  and  Lexi- 
con *  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  tongves,  a  '  Concordance/ 
and  a  'Hebrew  Bible  *  with  tiie  notes  of  the  Rabbhis. 

JORir,«Bon  of  tiie  preceding,  was  born  at  B&le,  August 
13th,  1599,  and  ethibited  prMoeity  so  remarkable,  that  in 
bis  fourth  year  it  is  said  that  he  understood  German,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew ;  a  statement  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated. 
After  euItivBting  Hebrew,  in  Fmnce,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
be  succeeded  his  Ikther  at  Btle,  1630,  where  he  SUed,  August 
16th,  1664.  Besides  eoUecting,  augmenting,  and  editing 
many  of  his  fkther's  works,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
oriffinal  treatises  on  Hebrew  literature. 

JoHir  Jakis,  son  of  the  preceding,  like  his  father  and 
gmndlather,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Bftle,  where  he 
was  bom  September  4th,  1645,  and  died  April  Ist,  1704. 
He  trsTclled  in  Holland,  France,  and  England,  and  was 
received  every  where  with  honour,  especially  at  Cambridge. 
He  printed  nothing  in  bis  liibtime  but  a  preface  to  his  grand- 
fiither's  work  entttM  '  Tiberias,*  which  is  an  historical 
and  critical  vindication  of  the  Masorethic  points,  the  origin 
of  which  he  assigns  to  Esdras.  But  he  left  behind  him 
many  MSS.  connected  with  Rabbinical  Kteratilre.  Ano- 
ther John,  nephew  to  the  above,  was  also  professor  of  the 
Oriental  langnaces  at  B^e,  and  died  in  173t,  leaving  a 
son  to  dtstin^ilsu  Umself  by  similar  learnings 

The  works  of  the  Buxtorfs  greatly  advanced  the  progress 


of  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  depth  of  their  learning  has 
never  been  disputed.  By  the  Romanists  in  general  they 
have  been  esteemed  as  too  much  addicted  to  Rabbinical 
fancies,  and  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  Hebrew 
points,  their  espousal  of  them  has  been  a  frequent  object  of 
attack. 

Of  the  elder  Buxtorf,  however,  scholars,  such  as  Vossiua 
and  Casaubon,  spoke  with  the  highest  encomium,  and  Joseph 
Scaliger  expressed  himself  thus — that  he  ought  to  be  con- 
sider^ the  master  of  the  Rabbins,  that  he  was  the  onlv  man 
who  understood  the  Hebrew  language  thoroughly,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  his  own  grey  beaid,  he  would  gladly  be- 
come his  scholar. 

BUXUS,  the  genus  of  plants  whose  species  afford  the 
valuable  hard  wood  called  Box.  It  is  remarkable  botani- 
cally  as  being  the  most  northern  arborescent  plant  of  tbe 
natural  order  Euphorbiaoece,  all  the  other  trees  of  which  are 
confined  to  mild  or  tropical  climates.  Its  essential  character 
is  to  have  both  the  male  and  female  flowers  upon  the  same 
individual ;  a  three  or  four-parted  calyx ;  in  the  males  a  two- 
lobed  scale  and  four  stamens  placed  round  the  rudiment  of 
an  ovary;  in  the  females  three  small  scales,  three  styles, 
three  blunt  stigmas,  and  a  three>horned,  three^oelled,  six- 
seeded  capsular  fruit 

The  only  two  oertain  species  are  B,  tempervirens  and  B, 
Balearica.  The  former  or  common  box  forms  a  large  ever- 
green bush  or  small  tree,  comnron  all  over  the  south  of  En- 
rope,  from  Spain  to  Constantinople,  and  reaching  even  so 
far  as  die  north  of  Persia^  In  this  country  it  is  only  found 
on  warm  chalky  hills.  Many  varieties  are  known  in  gar- 
dens, the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  dwarf-box,  so 
much  used  for  the  edgings  of  walks.  Between  this  and  the 
arborescent  form  the  difference  is  so  great,  that  one  wonderg 
how  they  can  be  both  the  same  species,  and  Miller  and 
others  have  even  considered  them  distinct.  But  De  Can- 
dolle  states,  that  the  wild  plant  in  France  is  very  variable 
in  size,  rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet» 
and  in  rocky  localities  not  exceeding  3  feet  It  is  iW>m  the 
arborescent  Buxtts  senmervirens  that  box- wood  is  obtained. 
For  the  turner,  for  mathematical  instruments,  and  especially 
for  the  uses  of  the  wood-engraver,  it  is  invaluable.  The 
French  employ  it  for  coat-buttons,  &c.  *  The  value  of  the 
box-wood  sent  from  Spain  to  Paris  is  reported  to  amount  to 
about  10,000  francs  a-year.  In  1815  the  box-trees  cut 
down  on  Boxhill,  near  Dorking  in  Surrey,  produced  upwards 
of  10,000^.*  (Maoculloch,  Dtcf.  0/ Com.)  Great  quantities 
are  imported  from  Turkey,  and  of  fine  quality.  This  wood 
sells  in  the  London  market  for  from  7/.  to  14/.  a  ton,  the 
duty  of  5/.  a  ton  included.  The  leaves  have  been  employed, 
medicinally,  as  a  tonic,  a  substitute  for  Pemtian  bark. 

Buxus  Bateariea,  the  Majorca  box,  is  a  handsomer  plant 
than  the  other,  with  broader  leaves,  and  a  more  rapid 
growth ;  but  it  is  much  more  impatient  of  cold.  Plants  of 
it  however  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  without 
protection.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lluch 
in  Majorca,  on  the  hills,  at  the  height  of  1 560  feet ;  and  it 
also  occurs  abundantly  on  Mount  Galatzo,  where  it  is 
mingled  with  the  palmetto,  but  not  in  great  masses.  (Cam  • 
bessldes.)  We  find  nothing  in  books  concerning  Uie  quality 
of  its  wood ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  part  at 
least  of  the  Spanish  and  Turkey  box-wood  is  famished  by 
this  species. 

BUZZARD.    [FALcAmn*.] 

BUZZARD'S  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  The  peninsula  of  Barn- 
staple projects  in  the  form  of  a  boot,  the  point  of  which,  at 
Cape  Cod,  is  curved  like  aram*shorn ;  Buzzard's  Bay  forms 
what  may  be  termed  the  top  or  opening  of  the  boot.  The 
neck  of  land  wMch  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  rest  of 
Massachusetts,  between  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  the  head  of 
Buzzard's  Bay,  is  only  about  four  miles  in  breadth.  This 
bay  was  entirely  frozen  over  early  in  February,  1836,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  not  happened  for  many  years.  In 
the  harbour  the  ice  was  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick. 
The  parallel  of  about  4r35',  and  the  meridian  of  71°  15' 
Wn  intersect  each  other  in  Buzzard*s  Bay. 

BY6LUS,  an  antient  town  of  Phoenicia,  now  called  Je- 
bail,  and  situated  nearly  halfway  between  Tripoli  and  Bei- 
ront,  by  the  sea-coast,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which 
is  one  of  the  lower  range  of  Libanus.  •  The  town  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  some  parts  of  which  appear  to  be  of  the  time  of 
the  cnisaders.  There  is  a  small  castle,  in  which  the  Bmir 
Beshir  or  pnnce  of  the  Druses  keeps  about  forty  men. 

La 
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BYLAW.  Bylan  an  the  pfiTata  reKutatloni  of  a 
•oeietf  or  corporatioti,  agreed  upon  b;  the  major  part  of  iti 
memben,  ft»  purpoae*  A  •eir-govemment,  or  Ibr  more  eon- 
Tenientlr  carrTing  into  effect  Uie  object  of  its  institution. 

It  ia  not  eren  voluntar;  usociation  to  which  the  law  of 
England  girei  the  power  of  binding  diMentLtntmembergbr 
the  enaetmentt  of  the  majarit]'.  Immemorial  custom  or 
preicription,  or  legal  Inoorporation  by  the  king,  or  some 
natitive  act  of  pBTliamen^  isDecesaarytoeonfer  this  power  of 
local  or  private  legislation ;  and  even  in  those  'cases  the 
mperior  courts  of  law  exercise  the  right  of  discussinc  the 
validity  or  policy  of  the  bylaw,  and  of  eatabliihinK  its  lega- 
lity or  declaring  it  to  bo  void.  In  order  to  stand  this  test 
it  moat  be  reasonable  and  agreeable  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  law  of  England,  and  mnit  not  attempt  to  bind  atrangers 
snconnected  with  the  society,  or  to  impose  a  pecuniary  charge 
without  a  fair  equivalent,  or  to  errata  a  aonopoly.  or  to 
subject  the  freedom  of  trade  to  undue  restraint.  The  gene- 
ral object  of  a  bylaw  is  rather  to  regulate  existing  rights 
than  to  introduce  Itew  ones  or  to  extinguiab  or  restrain  the 
old. 

The  power  of  maUng  bylaws  is  not  absotutelv  confined  to 
corporate  bodies.  It  is  in  lome  instances  lawftitly  exercised 
bv  a  elan  of  persons  having  no  strict  corporate  character. 
Thua  the  tenants  of  a  manor,  the  jury  of  a  court-Ieet,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town,  village,  or  otber  district,  frequently 
«[goy  a  limited  legislative  power  of  this  kind,  either  by 
apecial  ouatom  or  common  usage.  But  in  general  the  power 
is  exercised  only  by  bodies  t^ulariy  incorporated,  and  in 
iueh  bodies  the  power  ia  inherent  of  common  right  without 
any  speciflo  protiiion  for  that  purpose  in  the  charter  of  their 
incorporation.  The  expediency  of  this  power  is  so  obvious 
that  wa  cannot  b«  niiprised  at  meeting  with  proofs  of  its 
exiatenea  in  all  eountriea  and  at  a  very  early  date.  The  Ro- 
man eode  tMogniied  a  right  among  the  confraternity  of  its 


Oar  own  term  byUae  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  is  fbrmed  bv 
pieflxinK  to  the  word  Uae  another  wonl  6y  or  bye,  which 
IS  htMte  at  tomn.    Hence  its  primary  import  it  a  tovm- 


tiae,  and  in  this  form  and  with  this  meaning  it  ia  said  to  be 
Ibnnd  among  the  antient  Oothi,  the  Swedes,  the  Danes,  and 
other  nations  of  Teutooie  descent  (Cowel,  voc  AVatc*  ; 
Spelman  on  Rud*.  ehap.  iL,  and  the  Glossaries  under  the 
bead  Bilago,  or  BtUago-} 

The  birlaut  and  birlaw  eoMrti  of  Scotland,  mentioned  by 
•oma  of  the  jurists  of  that  country,  are  said  to  present  some 
malogiaa  to  our  bylaws,  and  may  pmhaps  be  reftered  (o 
the  aana  origin. 

The  lata  aet  for  the  regulation  of  mnnioipal  oorpotationa 

S'ms  to  the  town  ooudciIb  a  power  of  making  bylaws  for 
e  good  lule  and  government  of  the  b<»ougha,  and  Ibr  the 
mppnasion  of  vanoua  Dniaances ;  and  of  enforcing  the  ob- 
sarvanoe  of  them  by  flnea  limited  to  it.  It  directs  however 
that  no  bylawa  ao  framed  ahall  oome  into  operation  until 
they  have  been  submitted  to  the  privy  oouncil  for  his  ma- 
jaMy'a  tpfiroval— a  precautioo  resembling  in  some  degree 
the  pRmaioDi  of  the  Sutute  19  Hen.  vn.,  c.  7,  by  wbioh 
the  onlinaneea  of  trading  guilds  were  made  subject  to  the 
ajnirobatian  of  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  chief  justiceB.  or 


'"^NO^G 


NO,  GEORGE,  eldest  son  of  John  Byng  of  Wrotham 
ia  Kant,  Esq..  by  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Hr.  Johnson  of 
Loans  in  Sumy,  was  bom  in  1663.  He  entered  aa  a  vo- 
Innteat  in  the  navy  at  Slteen  yearsofage.  From  1681  to 
1*M  ha  was  saigaged  aa  a  cadat  in  tha  land  aanica  with  the 
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garrison  of  Tan^rs,  where  ha  recmved  promotion,  Srat  as 
ensign,  afterwards  as  lieutenant  In  the  following  year, 
while  acting  a*  lieutenant  on  board  the  Fhwnix  in  the  E.i<t 
Indies,  he  was  desperately  wounded  in  a  gallant  action  w^ih 
a  Zinganese  pirate,  whose  vessel  he  bosroed  and  sent  to  the 
bottom,  himself  being  picked  up  out  of  the  tea  with  diffi- 
culty as  she  went  dawn.  In  166B  he  was  particularly  aclite 
in  attaching  the  fleet  to  the  interests  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  he  afterwarda  served  with  distinction  under 
Sir  Q.  Rooke  and  Admiral  Russell.  He  commanded  a 
third-rate  in  the  auccessftil  expedition  to  Tigo  in  1703,  was 
made  rear-admiral  of  the  red  in  the  year  fellowing,  and  re- 
ceived tbahonour  of  knighthood  after  the  battle  ofMalasa 
in  1 701.  In  1 706  he  was  commissioned  vice-admiral  of  tl>e 
red,  and  returned  member  of  parliament  for  Plymouih. 
which  borough  be  tepretented  till  be  was  created  a  pe«r  in 
I72I. 

His  continued  and  important  serrioes  had  already  ob- 
tained for  him  the  dignity  of  baronet  in  1715.  In  1716  he 
totally  defeated  a  Spaniih  fleet  off  Hessina,  and  be  w3i 
finally  rewarded  with  some  of  the  highest  profcasiocal 
honours,  as  Rear-Admiral  of  England,  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy :  he  was  also  made  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, Baron  Byng  of  Southhill  in  the  county  of  Bedford.  Xa- 
caunt  Torrington  in  Devonshire,  Kuieht  of  the  Batli.  axiil 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  which  exalted  station  he 
died  January  17,1733-3. 

BYNG,  JOHN,  fourth  son  of  the  preceding,  by  Mary. 
daughter  of  James  Master  of  East  Langdon,  in  the  count) 
of  Kent,  Esq.,  was  bom  in  1704,  and  entered  early  into  hi'i 
father's  profession,  in  which  he  made  the  usual  fFTogrrit 
through  subordinate  stations.  In  17SG  he  was  appointpd  to 
command  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  line  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, destined  for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  at  that  timu 
menaced  by  the  French,  and  tunsted  his  flag  accordingly  en 
board  the  RamQies.  His  equipments  were  by  no  meant 
adequate  to  the  service  required,  and  on  touchinK  at  Gibral- 
tar to  take  in  provision*  and  to  reSt,  he  learned  that  not  Im 
than  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  numerous  frigates,  and  a  lan;<; 
flotilla  of  traniports  from  Toukm,  had  already  landrd 
19,000  men  in  Minorca,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  ial:in<l. 
excepting  Fort  St.  Philippe,  was  reduced.  A  council  of 
war  declared,  on  the  unanimous  authority  of  officers  well 
acquainted  with  the  island,  that  relief  under  tbeie  cimim- 
stanceswss  impossible.  Nevertheless  Byng  proceeded,  an  I 
mode  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  commnnicsUon 
with  the  garrison  by  his  frigates.  An  engagement  with  ihe 
French  squadron,  under  the  Matquis  oe  la  Galistoni^. 
ensued,  and  the  fleets  separated  after  an  indecisive  bj 


to  fit  out  the  fleet  properly,  than  a^^ainst  the  admiral,  who 
hadfousht  lan^idly ;  and  the  cabinet  weakly  and  wickedly 
resotvea  to  sacriflco  Byng  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  pwd 
reputation.  Thev  were  assisted  in  this  design  by  his  pro- 
fessional unpopularity:  his  habits  were  austere;  he  wms  ■ 
rigid  disciplinarian ;  and  he  had  no  brilliant  former  scrrirv 
to  uige  in  bis  favour.  He  was  accordingly  superaeded, 
and  brought  to  a  oouit-martial.  It  appeared  fhnn  the  eri- 
dence  that  he  bad  not  been  anxious  to  engage ;  but  ample 


little  chance  of  victory  which  the  crippled  state  of  his  (hi;n 
permitted  him  to  entertain,  and  the  eelamitoas  results  wbH-h 
tnuMt  have  followed  defeat.  After  a  long  trie)  be  wms  feund 
guilty  of  not  having  done  hia  utmost,  senteneed  to  be 
shot,  but  unanimously  recommended  at  a  proper  objeef 
of  mercy.  The  intrigues  of  hia  political  enemies  howrtTr 
prevailed ;  the  press  was  employed  against  him ;  and  Mal- 
let,  an  able  but  venal  w  '■-    '-'-'- —         -'  ' 

of  many  repreientationa  _.. .._. 

executed  at  Portamouth  on  March  1 7, 1 757.  Bynw  met  hit 
fate  with  calmness  and  fortitude,  and  poaterityba*  done 
ample  justice  to  his  memory. 

BYNKBRSHOEK,  CORNELIUS  VAN,  «m  hewn 
at  Uiddelburg  in  Zealand,  on  the  SSth  of  Hay.  ie7S.  Ht< 
father,  who  was  a  merchant,  paid  great  attention  to  fcia  e<lii- 
cation.  He  was  aent,  when  about  aeventaen  j*i»r%  of  mc'. 
to  the  University  of  Fnnakor,  at  ttiat  time  a  ••■(  of  laamidr 
of  considerable  repatatioa,  where,  after  two  yaaia'  atndy .  hi- 
began  to  apply  himself  sedulously  to  jarwinideM*^  and  in 
the  ooorse  of  the  two  following  yean  wrote  tfane  dispnu- 
tiosia,  whioh  giiiiad  him  gnat  endit  by  the  atuditiaB  aa! 
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mored  him  to  thtt  oTMr*  Patenon,  ^e  son  of  bU  shoe- 
maker,  who  taught  him  a  littlo  Latin,  and  attended  to  him 
with  much  kindnetft,  until  Mra.  Byron  sent  him  to  the  free 
grammar-iehool  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  studying  when 
the  death  of  the  lord,  his  grand-unole,  recalled  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  proyiston  as  suited  a 
peer  of  the  realm  in  his  minority.  This  uncle,  to  whom  he 
succeeded,  was  a  man  of  turbulent  passions,  aiid  a  melan- 
choly occurrence  had  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  last  thirty 
yean  of  his  life.  In  a  dueU  which  some  pecple  say  was 
rather  a  chance  scuffle  arising  out  of  the  heat  and  intoxica- 
tion of  the  moment,  he  killed  his  neighbour  and  relative 
Mr.  Chaworth.  The  House  of  Peers,  before  whom  he  stood 
his  trial  in  1765,  acquitted  him,  but  his  own  conscience  and 
his  country  neighbours  never  did.  He  shut  himself  up  in 
his  patrimonial  mansion,  the  old  and  then  melancholy  Ab- 
bey of  Newstead  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  thenceforward 
lea  an  unsocial  and  eccentric  course  of  life.  He  took  no 
interest  in  his  heir,  who  was  destined  to  illustrate  the  proud 
name  of  Byron ;  he  never  seems  to  have  exercised  any  pecu* 
niary  generosity  towards  him,  and  it  is  said  that,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  mentioned  him,  it  was  always  as  t'  the 
little  boy  who  lives  at  Aberdeen.*  In  1798,  when  the  poet 
succeeded  to  his  uncle's  titles  and  estates,  he  was  little  more 
than  ten  yesn  old.  His  mother,  whose  weak  head  was 
turned  by  the  sudden  change  in  her  fortunes,  immediately 
removed  to  Newstead  Abbev,  and  took  great  pains  to  keep 
always  before  his  eyes  the  fact,  that,  though  only  a  boy,  he 
was  now  a  lord.  To  attend  both  to  body  and  mind,  she 
employed  one  Lavender  to  straighten  his  unfortunate  foot, 
ana  a  ICr.  Rogers  to  instruct  him  in  Latin.  The  former, 
who  was  an  impudent  quack,  did  him  no  good ;  but  the 
latter,  a  respectable  schoolmaster  of  Nottingham,  improved 
him  considerablv  by  reading  passages  from  Virgil  and  Cicero 
with  him.  In  less  than  a  year  Byron's  mother  carried  him 
to  London*  whence*  after  consulting  more  able  surgeons, 
who  eonld  no  more  cure  a  deformity  than  the  empiric  had 
been  able  to  do^  she  had  him  conveyed  to  Dulwich  and 

Kaced  in  a  quiet  boarding-school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
te  Dr.  Glennie.  But  for  the  indiscretions  and  constant 
interference  of  Mrs.  Byron,  Dr.  Glennie  might  not  only 
have  made  him  a  better  scholar  than  he  ever  became,  but 
have  checked  in  the  germ  at  least  some  of  those  infirmities  of 
temper  and  those  vices  which  embittered  his  after-years.  He 
had  not  been  two  years  under  charge  of  this  excellent  man, 
when  his  mother  removed  him  to  Harrow,  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  usual  long  vacations,  he  remained  till  1 805, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge.  Dtiring  his  stay  at  Har- 
row he  was  irregular  and  somewhat  turbulent  in  his  habits ; 
but  he  fttquently  gave  signs  of  a  frank,  noble,  and  generous 
spirit,  which  endeared  him  to  his  school-mates :  he  had  no 
aptitude  for  merely  verbal  scholarship ;  his  patience  seems 
to  hsve  ftuled  him  in  the  study  of  Greek,  but  this  might  be 
the  f^ult  of  the  system  under  which  he  was  taught.  He 
Jiowever  read  a  great  deal,  and  by  occasional  fits  or  applica- 
tion laid  in  some  store  of  miscellaneous  knowledge.  During 
his  vacations  his  mother  continued  to  spoil  him  by  alternate 
fits  of  harshness  and  indulgence.  She  introduced  him  to 
masquerades,  and  other  scenes  of  excitement  and  fashionable 
fooleries,  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  It  was  at  about 
this  period  of  his  life  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Chaworth,  the  heiress  of  Anneslej  and  descendant  of  the 
Mr.  Chaworth  whom  his  lordship  s  great-uncle  had  killed. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  very  circumstance  bad  a  great 
oflfbct  on  his  excitable  and  romantic  imagination.  In  one  of  1 
hit  memorandum-books  he  wrote, '  Our  union  would  have 
healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had  been  shed  by  our  fathers ; 
it  would  have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich ;  it  would  have 
joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two  persons  not  ill  matched 
in  yeara-4he  was  two  years  my  elder/  His  lordship  had 
fencied  himself  in  fove  two  or  three  times  before,  but  this 
more  than  half-imaginary  passion  for  Mary  Chaworth  seems 
to  have  haunted  him  almost  to  the  lost  hours  of  his  exist- 
race,  and  he  alwavs  persisted  hi  saying,  that  had  he  been 
united  to  her  be  should  have  proved  a  hotter  and  a  happier 
man.  The  young  lady  treated  him  as  a  clever,  warm- 
hetitedy  hut  eaprwioua  school-boy,  a  friend  and  nothing 
moM,  and  a  year  er  two  after  her  first  acquaintance  with 
the  poet  she  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  John  Musters,  a 
gentleman  of  Notts.  But  all  Byron*s  Harrow  vacations 
were  not  spent  in  making  love :  he  passed  one  of  them  in 
the  house  of  tiie  Abb6  RoofRgny,  in  Took'k  Court,  for  the 
-^vpaM  cT  Mdyiag  tto  tHmk  toguage;  bat  he  apeat 


most  of  his  time  in  boxing  and  fencing,  to  the  no  ^miiV  '^  ^ 
turbanoe  of  the  old  Abba's  establishment. 

In  October,  1805,  he  went  to  Trinity  College^  Camhridc^. 
where  he  spent  two  years  in  the  way  that  is  not  nncomni«'n 
vrith  younff  men  of  rank  and  feshion ;  l)ut  still,  by  II ti  and 
starts,  he  devoted  himself  to  pretty  hard  study,  and  conti- 
nued to  enlthrate  that  taste  for  poetry  which  fiiat  showed 
itself  when  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  and  which  he  had 
never  since  permitted  to  lie  wholly  dormant.  At  the  same 
time  he  indulged  in  many  eccentricities,  and  caused  gr^ac 
Kiftioyance  by  keeping  a  bear,  and  several  bnll-do|Qs.  But 
at  Cambridge,  as  at  Harrow,  he  frequently  evinced  tb« 
most  generous  and  noble  feelings,  and  chose  his  assoeistct, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  ftom  among  the  young  moi  of 
the  greatest  ability,  wit,  and  character,  to  a  few  of  whofro  be 
seems  to  have  continued  mnch  attached  in  after-life.  In 
1806,  while  yet  at  ooHe^  he  printed  a  very  thin  qwano 
volume  of  poems  for  private  dreulation.  Of  this  edition 
Mr.  Moore  says  there  are  bat  two  or  at  the  nsoat  three 
copies  in  existence.  In  1807  he  brought  ont,  in  one  voL  8vo., 
his  '  Hours  of  Idleness,'  which  were  veiy  severely,  hat  we 
cannot  say  altogether  ui^justly,  handled  in  the  fiidiiihurirh 
Review.  It  was  just  such  a  eollection  of  ftigitava  pieces 
as  any  tolerably  read  young  man  of  nineteen  might  wme : 
it  was  not  less,  and  it  certainly  was  not  more,  thas  this.  In 
this  volume  we  can  scarcely  aisoover  any  indieatkNi  of  the 
superior  genius  which  he  afterwards  displayed ;  and  tbeie 
was  in  it  an  assumption  of  aristoeratio  airs  that  rcndcnd 
the  author  peculiany  obnoxious  to  writers  who  adTocaied 
liberal  principles.  -  The  severitv  of  the  reviewera  seems  to 
have  produced  a  good  effbct  on  his  lordship's  mvse,  whirh 
was  aiways  too  readily  animated  and  inspired  by  feelings  M 
suite  and  revenge.  He  collected  his  powers,  he  brought 
them  to  bear  on  one  point,  he  took  more  pains  with  his 
style,  and  in  1809  brought  out  his  well-known  satire,  *  Rng* 
lish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,*  which,  however  feulty  ra 
parts  as  a  composition,  and  blameable  in  moral  fediag,  wa% 
a  wonderful  improvement  on  his  preceding  productiomL 
A  f^w  days  before  the  publication  of  this  satire  be  took  lit 
oath  and  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  always  ei«s- 
plained  bitterly  that,  on  this  trying  occasion,  yoong.  ior\- 
perieneed  as  he  was,  he  was  left  to  face  the  House  alone — 
that  none  of  his  noble  relations  or  connexions  were  thtrt 
either  to  introduce  him  or  receive  him— -that  never  vai 
youth  of  his  rank  left  in  a  state  more  lone  and  unft-iended. 

At  one  time  Byron  thought  seriously  of  devoting  him»Wi 
to  politics,  and  wrote  to  his  mother  that  he  *  must  do  fnine. 
thing  in  the  House  soon.'  He  delivered  two  set  spe4rhr« 
in  the  Lords,  with  indifibrent  success  and  a  tdcrable  tgik- 
ranee  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  spoke,  and  then  his  sena- 
torial ardour  ceased  altogether.  This  was  after  has  letura 
from  his  travels,  in  1812. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  1809,  Lord  Byron,  in  company  vtih 
his  friend  Mr.  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  left  England  to  tra^l 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  &e.  He  was  abMn.t 
two  years  on  this  classical  tour,  which  enriched  his  mutd 
with  incidents  and  noetioal  imagery,  and  filled  it  with  le^ 
flections  of  some  of  tne  finest  and  most  melancholy  scvt«e  v 
in  the  world.  His  travels,  in  iact,  finished  his  pDc4iral 
education,  and  nearly  everything  he  wrote  afterwards  is 
redolent  of  the  glowing  atmoaphero  of  the  £ast«  and  hcar« 
mora  or  less  directly  on  the  adventuroua,  impasskmed  nar* 
natives  which  he  heard  in  '  the  clime  of  the  £aat»*  in  *  the 
land  of  the  sun.* 

In  March,  1812,  Byron  published  the  two  tint  eaaieK  vf 
his  splendid  poem  *  Childe  Harold,*  which  at  onoe  gained 
him  tne  very  highest  name  among  the  poets  of  the  day. 
The  popularitv  of  this  production  was  as  immediate  as  it 
was  great,  and  he  used  to  say,  he  went  to  bed  one  niche, 
and,  on  waking  the  next  morning,  found  himself /eawvx. 
He  was  now  sought  after  by  the  rich  and  great,  who  for- 
merly knew  him  not,  or  avonkd  him ;  and  he  threw  himself 
into  the  vortex  of  feshionable  dissipation  without  much 
taste  for  its  pleasure,  and  with  little  reqieot  ftr  tlw  mass  ef 
those  with  whom  he  associated* 

To  pass  over  some  minor  productions,  it  was  in  the  aonth 
of  May,  1813,  that  his  wild  oriental  tale,  «r  imther  fragment 
of  a  tale,  'The  Giaour/  first  appeared;  this  was  followed, 
in  December  of  the  same  year»  by  the  'Bride  ef  Abvdtt^' 
another  passionate  Eastern  noenK  mmooBseeiitiin  as  a  nar- 
rative than  the  QiMur,  and  equalljrtieh  in  aeenie  deemp* 


tions.    In  January,  1814»  he  vMmitA  hfs'Cenain  ^^ 
oCteniMt  inikwIsdrihgvBhte  o«  afUohte  ftM  Wif 
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one  of  the  beat  of  hie  productions,  He^  however,  showed 
in  it  an  admirable  mastery  of  the  ten-syllahle  English 
verse  and  what  he  called  *  the  good  old  and  now  neglected 
heroic  couplet,*  His  descriptions  of  the  Greek  islands  and 
the  scenery  of  th^  coast  of  Greece  are  exquisitely  beau* 
tiful :  they  are  moreover  correct  pictures,  as  must  be  felt  by 
all  who  have  travelled  in  thope  climes.  The  story,  like  aU 
his  storieSt  is  badly  construoted ;  the  oharacterB  are  not 
very  dramatically  lustainedt  and  have  Uttle  in  them  to  lav 
hold  of  the  heart  when  the  fervour  and  passions  of  youth 
are  passed.  It  is  stated  on  the  heat  authority  that  14,000 
copies  of  the  Corsair  were  sold  in  one  day.  In  May,  1814, 
he  published  his  splendid  ode  on  the  first  fall  of  Bonaparta. 
In  August  of  the  same  year  appeared  his  *  Lara,*  an  ine- 
gular  sort  of  sequel  and  wind-up  to  the  *  Conair,'  written 
io  much  the  same  style,  but  with  rather  less  power. 
During  the  blase  of  his  poetical  fiune,  and  his  intoxicating 
tuooess  in  aooietyt  Byron  was  hardly  ever  happy,  and  he 
oooasionally  withdrew  for  considerable  periods  to  the  soli- 
tudfi  of  the  dd  abb^  at  Newatead.  In  October,  1814,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Milbanke,  a  great  heiress  in  pro- 
snoot,  but  at  the  time  possessed  of  little  money,  wnile 
tha  poet  stood  in  need  of  a  ^seat  deal.  He  was  in  fhot  so 
inrolved  in  his  pecuniary  a&irs,tliat  ha  tells  us  he  had  nine 
exaoutions  in  his  house  during  the  first  twelve  months  of 
hia  marriage,  besides  having  his  door  continually  beset  by 
dans*  These  were  not  oireumstanoee  Ukely  to  soothe  the 
irritable  temperament  of  Lord  B3rront  he  sought  a  reftige 
from  them  in  pleasuiea  ftomhome;  and  an  utter  incom- 
patibility of  character  between  him  and  his  lady  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more,  conspicuous,  augured  ill  for  this 
hastily-formed  alliance.  On  toe  10th  of  December,  1815, 
Lady  Byron  bpre  him  a  daughter,  the  Ada  «^  his  poems 
(now  Lady  King);  and  in  the  latter  end  of  Jknuary  she 
left  his  house  iin^4^r  infant,  and  retired  to  her  father*s 
residenee  in  Leicestershire:  the  poet  never  saw  his  wife  or 
child  again. 

At  nie  cud  of  Febnuury,  1815,  he  published  hie  two| 
poems,  the  'Siege  of  Cirinth'  and  ^Parisina.*  On  the 
25th  of  April  following,  he  set  sail  for  Ostend,  with  a  fixed 
determination  never  more  to  return  to  a  country  which  had 
given  him  honourSf  titles,  competent  wealth,  and  fame. 

On  starting  on  his  continental  travels,  he  went  through 
Beleium,  up  the  Rhine,  and  then  through  part  of  Switzer- 
land to  Geneva,  where  he  fixed  himself  for  some  time,  his 
favourite  companions  there  being  the  late  Mr.  Shelley,  the 
poet,  and  Mrs.  Shelley.     He  often  crossed  the  lake  to 
visit  Madame  de  Stacl  at  Coppet.    His  frequent  voyages 
on   the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  excursions  amonj;  the  Alps, 
revived  all  his  passionate  adoratiei;  of  sublime  scenery. 
I>uring  his  stay  at  the  villa*  IKodati,  near  Geneva;  he  wrote 
the  third  canto  of  *  Childe^  Harold,*  the  *  Prisoner  of  Chillon,* 
'  The  preapi,'  and  several  of  his  fugitive  pieces.    In  Oc- 
tober; 1816,  he  left  Switzerland  for  Italy,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  following  November,  we  find  him  at  \8enice,  where 
he  remained  for  niore  than  three  years,  whicH»were  mainly 
spent  in  an  alternation  of  literary  laboux«eLnd  debauchery. 
We    must,  however,  deduct  firom  this  long  sojourn  some 
three  weeks,  which  he  employed  in  visiting  Rome  in  com- 
pany with  his  friend  Hobhous^  and  a  few  excursions  he 
made  to  Bologna  and  other  places.    In  January,  1820,  he 
took   up  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  where   he  involved 
himself  with  secret  societies  and  Italian  plots  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  pope.    The  brother  and  other  near 
connexions  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  a  married  woman  to 
whom  he  had  attached  himself,  were  so  seriously  committed, 
that   the  oapal  government  exiled  them  from  the  States  of 
the  Ohurcn.    Upon  this,  the  lady  and  her  relatives  took 
refuge  in  Tuscany,  and  ultimately  fixed  themselves  at 
Pisa,    whither  Bvron  soon  followed  them  in  November, 
1821. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Pisa,  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shelley,  and  his  party  was  subsequently  increased  by 
IVf r.  X«etgh  Hunt  and  family.  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Hunt 
started  a  work  called  '  The  Liberal/  which  was  to  appear 
periodically,  and  to  be  written  and  edited  bv  the  three  con- 
lot  ntly.  It  was  altogether  a  badly-devised  scheme,  and, 
after  the  irregular  appearance  of  two  or  three  numbers, 
the  work  stopped.  In  July,  1822,  he  was  much  affected  by 
the  death  of  his  friend  Shelley,  who  was  drowned  in  a 
nnall  pleasure-boat  off  tlie  coast  of  Tuscany.  In  October 
ii«  wexit  to  Genoa,  Early  In  1893  he  received  flattering 
>Tertuxe8  fix>m  the  committee  \of  friends  to  the  Greeks  esta- 


blished fn  London  fost  tho  purpose  of  aiding  that  people  m 
their  struggle  for  independence.  His  knowledge  of  th^ 
country,  the  beauty  and  energy  of  the  many  verses  in 
which  he  had  described  her  sad  condition  under  the  Turks, 
naturally  directed  attention  to  his  lordship,  who,  after 
a  short  correspondence  with  the  committee,  determined 
not  merely  to  assist  in  purse,  but  in  person  and  with  arms 
in  his  hands.  With  his  usual  haste  and  impetuosity,  he 
prepared  forthwith  to  leave  Italy.  During  Us  stay  in  that 
beautifnl  country,  he  had  written  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold;  Beppo,  a  Venetian  story;  Maseppa;  Manfred; 
the  Lament  of  Tasso;  Ode  to  Venice;  the  Prophecy  of 
Dante  (wherein  he  imitated,  not  very  successfully,  the 
terza  rima  of  the  Italians);  Cain,  a  Mystery;  Marino 
Faliero,  the  Two  Foscari,  Sardanapalus  and  Werner, 
tragedies ;  the  Cantos  of  Don  Juan  (the  most  astonishing 
of  all  his  productions) ;  the  Vision  of  Judgment ;  and  many 
fugitive  pieces. 

with  nis  head  fhll  of  warlike  notionS|  Byron  sailed  finom 
Genoa  on  the  14th  of  July;  on  the  19th  he  put  into  Leg- 
horn to  purchase  gunpowder  and  other  commodities  for  the 
Greeks,  and  sailing  again  on  the  24th,  he  reached  the 
island  of  Cephalonia  in  about  ten  days.  He  had  scarcely 
arrived  there  and  looked  a  little  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Greeks,  when  he  repented  of  his  expedition.  'I  was  a 
fod,*  he  w^te  to  a  friend,  '  to  come  here ;  but  being  here, 
I  must  see  what  is  to  be  done.'  He,  however,  showed  a 
talent  ibr  public  business  that  surprised  most  people,  and 
a  degree  gf  good  common  sense  tnat  contrasted  very  ad- 
vantageously with  the  wild  theoretic  dreamings  of  many  of 
the  Philhellenes  who  had  repaired  to  Greece. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1823,  his  lordship  sailed  from 
Cephalonia,  and  after  a  narrow  escape  froni  a  Turkish 
frigate  landed  at  Dragomestri,  a  wretched  seaport  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Acamania.  In  sailing  from  this 
point  to  Missolonghi  he  was  near  suffering  shipwreck,  and 
by  an  act  of  imprudence  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  malady  that 
soon  terminated  his  existence.  On  the  3rd  of  January, 
during  a  rough  and  cold  night,  he  leaped  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  a  long  way :  two  or  three  days  after  he  complained 
of  a  severe  pain  in  all  his  bones,  which  continueu  more 
or  less  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  reached  Misso- 
longhi on  the  10th  of  January,  1824,  where  he  found  every- 
thing in  a  most  perplexing  and  almost  hopeless  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion.  He  set  to  work  with  spirit  and 
application,  and  again  showed  a  great  aptitude  for  the  dis- 
patch of  public  business.  The  weather  was  detestable  and 
the  place  unhealthy.  At  the  beginning  of  February  he 
got  wet  through ;  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  he  was  seized 
with  a  dreadful  convulsive  fit,  and  was  for  some  time 
speechless  and  senseless.  Soon  after  this  paroxysm,  while 
stretched  on  his  bed  faint  with  over-hleedmg,  a  crowd  of 
mutinous  Suliotes  whom  he  had  engaged  to  fight  for  their 
country  burst  into  his  apartment  brandishing  their  arms, 
and  furiously  demanding  their  pay.  Sick  and  nerve- 
shaken  as  he  was,  Byron  is  said  to  have  displayed  great 
calmness  and  courage  on  this  trying  occasion,  and  his 
manner  soon  inspired  the  mutineers  with  respect  and  awe. 
At  the  end  of  January  he  had  received  a  regular  commis- 
sion from  the  Greek  government,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  an  expedition  that  was  to  besiege  Lepanto, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  difficulties  and  ob- 
structions encountered  by  his  lordship  in  preparing  and 
providing  for  this  siege  were  perplexing  and  irritating  in 
the  extreme,  and  altogether  too  much  for  a  man  whose 
health  was  evidently  undermined.  Still,  however,  he  would 
not  listen  to  those  who  advised  him  to  retire.  '  I  will  stick 
by  the  cause,*  said  he, '  as  long  as  a  cause  exists.* 

On  the  9th  of  April  he  again  got  wet  through,  and 
returned  to  Missolonghi  in  a  state  of  violent  perspiration.  ~ 
Fever  and  violent  rheumatic  pains  ensued.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  took  a  ride  among  the  olive  woods,  but 
complained  of  shudderings,  and  had  no  appetite.  On 
the  evening  of  the  11th  he  was  much  worse,  and  by  Uie 
14th  he  was  evidently  in  danger.  For  several  days  he 
obstinately  refused  to  let  his  medical  attendants  bleed  him, 
and  when  he  gave  his  consent  the  bleeding  was  too  late. 
Inflammation  fell  upon  his  brain,  and  he  expired  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  April,  1824,  being 
only  36  years  and  three  months  old.  The  bitter  grief  of 
his  followers  and  attendants  of  all  nations  was  a  proof  of 
his  frequent  kindness  of  heart»  and  his  goodness  as  a 
master. 


id  puiioii 
occupy  «  high  plica,  ifiough  va  doubt  ini 

e  in  after-agM  the  mbaolute  lupmiiMy  which  h 


mtny  of  hi*  cantBinponriM  gm  him  u  hii  right.  Whan, 
M  the  proftKH  of  twW  and  tight  feeling,  the  public  mind 
shall  be  attuned  to  the  deep,  tender,  and  philowphic  •traini 
of  Wordtwortli,  we  are  in^ed  to  beliefs  that  the  author 
of  the  '  EscuTtion'  will  rank  higher  than  the  author  of 
'  Childo  Harald.' 
Tho  least  eucceaafiil  of  Byron*!  ptoductioni,  notwith- 


•tatiding  the  admiiable  pauasei  in  wnich  they  abound,  are 
hi*  tragfldiea:  the  work  which  gives  ui  the  highett  notion 
of  his  geoiui,  power,  and  venatility  ii  hie  'Don  Jnan.' 


The  Don  is  at  timet  five  and  ilmoit  ohioene,  and  thi 
whole  tendency  ef  the  poem  may  be  coniidered  immra^ , 
but  there  are,  ic»ttered  throughout  it,  the  most  exqubite 
pieces  of  writing  and  feeling, — inimitable  blendingt  of  wit, 


maanar;  for  the  Bernesco  style  of  the  Italians,  to  which  it 
has  been  compared,  ii  not  hke  iL  (X'tttT*  and  JournaU 
qf  Lord  Bffrom,  teith  Noliett  of  Ait  Lift,  by  Thomas  Moore ; 
Oalt'a  £i/>o/'£ord^nm;  Dallas's  AfMt.Ar,-  LadyBles- 
iinjtton'i  Convertalioiu  with  Lord  Byrom.) 

BYRON,  JOHN,  second  ton  ofWilliam  Lord  Byron, 
by  his  third  wife  FreDcea.  second  daughter  of  William  Lord 
Berkeley  of  Stretton,  was  bom  Nor.  S,  1 733.  He  was  en- 
gained  as  midshipman  on  board  the  Wager,  the  store-ship 
which  accompanied  Lord  Anson's  squadnin  in  its  voyage 
round  the  world,  oommenced  in  September,  1740.  That 
vessel,  an  old  ^*t  Indiaman,  fitted  out  aa  a  ship  of  war, 
and  deeply  laden,  was  manifestly  de&cient  in  equipment, 
and  the  expedition  i«a  unfortunately  delayed  till  a  season 
very  unfitting  fbr  the  navigation  on  which  it  was  to  be  em- 
ployed.    On  the  lath  of  May  the  Wager,  having  before 


the  -latitude  47°  S.  on  the  western  coast  of  America.  Her 
condition  waa  to  craiy  that  she  lOon  afterwards  bilged, 
and  grounded  between  two  small  islands  about  a  mus- 
ket-shot from  the  shore.  Her  captain,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  oommand  during  tho  voyage  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  superior  otBeer,  appears  to  have  rendered 
Vim— K  hateful  to  the  ihip's  company  by  iroperioui  and 
tyruinieal  conduct;  and  the  crew,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  mutinous  and  insubordinate.  No  hope  of  preserv- 
ing the  vessel  remained,  and  the  mariners  were  happy 
in  being  able  to  land  upon  a  wild  shore,  which  after- 
wards proved  to  be  part  of  an  uninhabited  island,  and  the 
wretehedness  of  which  mav  be  inferred  from  the  name 
which  the  sailon  gave  it,  'Mount  Misery.'  After  several 
months'  residence,  part  of  the  crew  embarked  in  the  cutter 
and  long-boat  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Strait*  of  Ma- 
gelbaeni,  and  a  homeward  return  by  BraiiL,  The  cutterwai 
loat,but  the  long-boat, alterundergoing incredible  hardships 
and  sailing  mare  than  1000  leagues,  arrived  at  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  in  Braiil.  A  narrative  of  this  remarkable 
enterprise  was  publiahed  by  two  of  the  survivors,  John 
Bulkeley  and  John  Cummins,  late  gunner  and  carpenter  of 
the  Wager.  Byron  and  his  companiong,  after  enduring  the 
utmost  extremity  of  fiimine,  bad  weather,  oold,  fatigue, 
hunger,  sickness,  and  general  destitution,  and  having  made 
one  useless  attempt  to  quit  the  island,  were  relieved  by  a 
Chanoa  Indian  cacique,  who  conveyed  them  to  the  island  of 
Chiloe,  after  thirteen  months  had  expired  since  the  loss  of 
the  Wager.  The  hardships  which  the  party  endured  dely 
abridgment,  but  the  narrative  which  Byron  published  on  hit 
return  to  England  in  1741  ia  amon^  the  moat  intereiling 
aooounts  of  nautical  adventures  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Byrm  was  seldom  unemployed ;  he  afterwards 
terved  with  tome  distinction  in  17iS  during  the  war  against 
France;  in  1760  be  performed  a  brilhant  service  in  de- 
■tioying  a  French  tquadron  in  Chaleur  Bay,  and  on  the 
return  of  peace  in  17S4  he  was  deepatched  on  a  voyage  of 
diacovery  to  the  South  Sea,  in  command  of  the  ihipi  Dol- 
phJR  Mi  Tamar.  Although  bit  discoveries  were  by  no 
meana  graal,  he  may  he  considered  as  one  of  the  ablett 
praourtota  of  Captain  Cook,  in  the  preliminary  volume  to 
whoaa  Toyagea,  ooUeeted  by  Uavkeawortli.  Byron' t  journal 
oecupiea  the  ftnt  plac*. 

He  waa  afterwards,  in  1769,  appointed  govotnor  of  New- 
foundland. In  177B  he  eommaiMied  the  fleet  destined  to 
obaerve  the  nwrenwiita  of  the  Fnneb  admiral  H.  d'Es- 
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taigne  in  the  West  Indies,  but  profiting  by  hit  great  sow- 
eriority  in  nnmbert  (27  ships  of  the  line  to  21),  eludrd 
every  attempt  to  bring  him  to  close  engagement.  Dunni; 
this  expeditwn  he  received  the  highest  piomrtion  which  be 
attained,  that  of  Viee- Admiral  of  the  White.  In  1748  he 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Trevanlon,  Eaq.,  of  Car- 
trayi,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  who  outlived  her  bntband 
only  one  month,  and  bore  him  two  tons  and  seven  daugh- 
ters. Commodore  Byron,  as  he  is  usually  styled,  died  m 
London  on  April  10, 1 786,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  and 
merited  reputation  for  courage  and  professional  skilL 

BYSSOARCA,  a  subgenus  separated  by  Bwaiiuon  from 
the  genus  Area  of  Linnnus,  and  considtted  \Jf  tiM  furmer 
aa  the  sedentary  type  of  that  genus.  The  folknraig  is  the 
sut^ienerie  charseter  given  by  Swminson  in  Us  atvood 
series  of 'Zoological  Illutlrationi.'  Animal  fixed  bgr  bjs- 
siform  fltamenta  to  other  bodies;  thell  tcanivene;  nm- 
bones  remote ;  valves  gaping  in  the  middle  of  the  ventral 
margin. 

'  The  animals  of  these  thellt,'  says  the  author  last  quoted, 
'  affix  themtelvei  to  other  bodies  by  a  partieular  tnuacle, 
which  is  protruded  through  the  gapmg  part  of-  the  valvea ; 
they  abo  adhere  vbait  young  by  the  bysaifbriD  cfidvmit 
which  cover*  the  exterior.  A  tpeoiinML  now  baare  tis, 
which  we  procured  in  the  bay  of  Naplei,  peribetly  axem- 
pliDei  tliit  tingular  property-'  Hr.  G.  B.  Ekiwerby  has  de- 
tcribed  several  new  species  collected  by  Hr..Oai>uBK  on  ilw 
western  coast  of  South  America  and  aowngthe  isUnd*  ut 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  Prooeedingt  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  liondon  for  1833.  BysBoarea  ha*  beenfouud 
moored  to  sionet  and  shell*  at  deptu  varying  from  ftte  aor- 
face  te  seventy-five  fathonu. 
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BYSSOHYA,  a  genua  of  eonohifhrous  moUusks  tep*- 
rated  by  Cuvier,  and^  placed  bv  him  under  his  •oephal>-u< 
testacea  between  Pandora  ana  HiaUUa.  De  Blainiilli^. 
who  approves  of  Cuvier't  separation,  observing  that  tbiHuu 
the  shell  diffen  little  from  Saxieava,  the  aoim^  u  teiy 
distinct,  arranges  it  in  hi*  hmily  of  I^lohdta  betwrvn 
Sa^cicava  and  khomboidet. 

Ofneric  Character. — Animal  mora  or  less  clon^t^ 
■ubcyliudrical,  obngaled  behti)|}  by  a  long  tube,  whtch  b 
bifurcated  at  its  extremity  only.  A  hole  at  the  lower  aad 
anterior  part  of  the  mantle  for  the  passage  of  a  saaa 
conical,  canaliculaled  foot,  and  of  a  byssu*  lituated  al  it* 
posterior  bate.    Two  strong  adductor  muscles. 

Shell  often  irregular,  covered  with  a  strong  epidenoii. 
oblong,  strongly  striated  longitudinally,  lequivafvo,  itrj 
inequilateral,  obtuse  and  wider  befure,  and  attenuaiot  -c 
rotttated,  aa  it  were,  behind.  Umbone*  but  litita  deir- 
loped,  though  distinct  and  t,  litUe  cured  formtd.    time* 
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tooililc^s,  or  pnly  having  &  rudiment  of  tfeth  under  the 
cirt-selet  External  ligament  rather  long.  Two  strong,  dis- 
tant, and  rounded  muscular  impressions. 

Example,  Byswmya  Pholadis^  Saxieava  Pholadiit  of 
L&marck.  The  species  inhabits  the  norttiern  seas,  living 
in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  in  company  with  Mytili  (muscles), 
and  attached  by  its  byssus ;  but  sometimes  it  buries  itself 
in  the  sand  or  lodges  in  small  stones,  the  roots  of /net,  and 
even  in  the  Dolymorphous  mtV/epora.*  in  the  latter  cases, 
according  to  O.  Fabricius,  it  is  without  byssus. 


[Bysioisya  Fhouiilu.j 

BYSSUS  (oonchology),  the  name  of  a  long,  delicate, 
lustrous,  and  silky  fasciculus  of  filaments,  by  whioh  some  of 
the  oonchiferous  moUusks  (the  Mytilaeea,  muscles,  and 
MaUmeea^  Hammer  oysters,  for  example)  are  moored  to 
submarine  locks,  &e.    This  is  not,  as  some  authors  have 
stated,  a  secretion  spun  by  the  animal,  but,  according  to 
De  BlainviUe,  an  assemblage  of  muscular  fibres  dried  up 
in  one  part  of  their  extent,  still  contractile  and  in  a  living 
state  ml   their  origin,  a   condition  which   they  enjoyed 
throughout  their  whole  length  at  the  period  of  their  attach- 
ment.    The  tendinous  foot  of  Byssoarea  and   Tridacna 
seems  to  be  a  step  towards  the  organization  of  a  true  byssus. 
In  the  gtieat  Prnna  of  the  Mediterranean  this  substance  is 
well  and  largely  developed,  and  its  situation  is  in  a  fleshy 
sac  or  sheath  at  the  base  of  the  foot,  which  is  attached  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  abdominal  mass  of  the  animal.    In 
Italy  the  byssus  is  manufactured  into  various  articles ;  and 
there  are  few  museums  without  a  glove  or  a  stocking  woven 
out  of  this  substance. 

BYSSUS  (/3v<r<foc)«  It  has  been  a  subject  of  some  dis- 
pute whether  the  byssus  of  the  antients  was  cotton  or  linen : 
but  recent  investigations  have  determined  that  it  is  linen,  and 
not  cotton ;  at  least  so  fkr  as  the  term  has  been  applied  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  mummy-cloth.  Herodotus 
states,  that  the  Egyptians  wrapped  their  dead  in  the  cloth 
of  the  byssus;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  microscopic  oh- 
seryationsv  that  every  specimen  of  mummy -cloth  yet  ex- 
amined is  made  of  linen  fibre.  The  name  byssus  came  pro- 
bably from  the  PhosnicianSt  and  may  be  derived  from  Y^l^l 
butz.  (Buxtorf  *s  Lexicon,)  It  is  possible  that  writers  later 
than  the  time  of  Herodotus  may  sometimes  have  applied  the 
term  indiflferently  either  to  cotton  or  linen  cloth.  Cotton 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (B.C.  484 — 408),  who 
calls  it  tree-wool  (ctpcoy  (iir6  Ivkov) :  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  it  was  then  cultivated  in  Egypt,  or  in  any 
other  coantry  except  India ;  or  that  it  was  in  common  use  in 
Egypt  His  remarks,  so  ikr  as  theyjo,  seem  to  imply  that 
the  commodity  was  a  rarity.  (Vol.  XXX.  Library  of  Enter-' 
taining  Kncwledge;  Egyptian  Jntiqtdti&t,  Vol.  II.,  Part  I., 
Chapter  v.,  pp.  182—196.) 

BYZ  ANnNB  HISTORIANS  is  the  name  given  to  a 
Mnes  of  Greek  historians  and  writers  who  lived  under  the 
Eastern  or  Byxantine  empire  between  the  6th  and  the  15th 
centnries.  Tbey  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :-*!•  The 
historians  properly  so  called,  whose  collected  works  con- 
stitute «  eomplete  hirtory  of  the  Byaantine  empire  IVom  the 
time  of  Conatantine  the  Great  to  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks;  and  9.  The  general  chroniclers  who 
have  attempted  to  give  a  chronography  of  the  world  from 
the  oldest  times.  The  Att/onofit  are : — 1.  Joannes  Zona- 
ras  of  Constantinople,  first  an  officer  of  the  imperial  court 
and  afterwards  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  who  died  about 
1118,  and  wrote  the  *  Annals  of  the  World,*  in  18  books. 


In  the  first  part  of  his  work  he  Iwlongs  to  the  class  of  gene* 
ral  chroniclers  or  compilers,  but  from  the  time  of  Constant 
tine  he  treats  more  particularly  of  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  which  he  brines  down  to  the  death  of  Alexius  I. 
Comnenus  in  U 1 8.    2.  Nicetas  Aoominatus  of  Chonss  or  Co* 
lossm  in  Phrygia,  who  filled  several  high  offices  in  the  court 
of  Isaac  Angelns,  and  died  at  Nicma  in  1216.    His  '  His- 
tory of  the  Byzantine  Emperors'  in  21  books  begins  with 
1118  and  ends  with  1206.     3.   Nicephorus  Gregoras  of 
Heraclea  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Andronicus  Paleologus  the 
elder  of  the  Palamites;  but  owing  to  the  controversy,  he 
was  confined  in  a  convent  by  the  Patriaroh,  in  1351,  where 
he  died.    He  wrote  a  Byzantine,  or,  as  he  styles  it,  a 
*  Roman  History*  in  38  books,  of  which  the  first  24  only 
I)ave  been  printed,  containing  the  history  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  from  1204  to  1331.    The  14  remaining  in  MSS. 
bring  the  history  down  to  1359.     4.  Laonicus  (Nicolas) 
Chaicondylas  of  Athens  wrote  a  *  History  of  the  Turks 
and  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Greek  Empire'  in  10  books,  to 
the  year  1462.    An  anonymous  writer  has  continued  the 
history  of  the  Turks  down  to  1565. — ^Theso  four  writers  form 
by  themselves  an  entire  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  Turkish  conquest  ITie 
following  writers  have  treated  of  detached  periods  of  the 
same  history,  or  have  written  the  lives  of  particular  empe- 
rors.   5.  Procopius  of  Cesarea  in  Palestine,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Byzantine  writers,  wrote  the '  History  of  his  own 
Time*  in  8  books,  to  the  year  545.    He  also  wrote  a '  Seeret 
History*  (Anecdota)  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  down  to  tiie 
year  553,  which»  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
that  emperor  and  of  his  court,  contrasts  singularly  with  the 
pan^yrioal  tone  of  his  former  work.  6.  Agathias  of  Myrina 
m  ^olis,  a  poet  as  well  as  historian  of  the  6th  eentury,  is 
well  known  for  his  Anthology  and  his  Daphniaca  or  amatory 
verse.  [Antrolooy.]    He  studied  first  at  Alexandria,  firom 
whence  he  removed  to  Constantinople  in  554,  being  then 
about  18  years  of  age,  and  applied  to  the  study  of  tho  law, 
in  which  he  became  eminent.  He  was  snmamed  *  Schdlasti- 
cus,*  a  word  which  then  meant  an  advocate.     He  wrote  a 
History  in  five  books  of  the  years  553-59  of  Justinian's 
reign,  which  forms  a  sequel  to  Procopius.    He  died  about 
582.    Agathias  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  Byzantine 
historians ;  inferior  to  Procopius  in  talent  and  information, 
but  superior  to  him  in  honesty.    The  impartifll  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  various  parties  and  sects,  and 
particularly  of  the  two  great  religious  systems  whioh  di- 
vided the  world  in  his  time,  has  made  it  a  mattnr  of 
dispute  whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  a  Pisgiui.     His 
aooount  of  the  Persians  and  their  celebrated  king  Chos- 
roes  or  Nushirvan  is  much  valued  for  its  accuracy  and  ftiir- 
ness.    7.  Menander  of  Constantinople,  sumamed  Protector, 
continued  the  history  of  Agathias  to  the  year  582,    Menan- 
der's  history  is  lost,  but  fragments  of  it  are  found  in  the 
works  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus,  which  relate  to  the 
history  of  the  Huns,  the  Avari  and  other  northern  and 
eastern  races,  and  also  to  the  neffotiations  and  missions  be- 
tween Justinian  and  Chosroes.  All  that  remains  of  Menan* 
der  has  been  published  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1 829. 
8.  Joannes  of  Epiphania  wrote  a  history  of  the  Persian  war 
under  the  emneror  Mauricius,  which  has  never  been  printed, 
and  the  only  MS.  of  it  known  is  in  the  Heidelberg  collec- 
tion.   9.  Tneophylaetus  Simocatta  lived  in  the  first  part  of 
the  7ih  century,  and  wrote  a  history  in  8  books,  from  582 
till  the  death  of  Mauricius  in  602.    10.  Joannes,  a  monk  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  8th  oentury,  wrote  a  brief  history  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  which  was  published  by  Comb6fls  for  the  '  Cor* 
pas  Historisa  Byzantinss,*  together  with  an  anonymous  work 
against  Constantine  lY.,  probably  written  by  the  same 
monk.    11.  Theodosius,  a  monk  of  Syracuse,  in  the  9th 
century,  has  left  a  nanative  of  the  taking  of  Svracuse 
by  the  Spanish  Arabs.     It  was  published,  for  the  first 
time,  by  Hase,  with  the  *  History  of  Leo  Diaeonus,*  Paris, 
1819.     12.  Constantinus  VI.  Pophyroffennetus  wrote  the 
life  of  his  grandfother  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  from  867  to 
886.    He  also  wrote  several  other  works  which  mav  serve  as 
illustrations  of  the  Byzantine  historyi  such  as  '  De  Admi- 
nistrando  Imperio/  on  the  Administiation  of  the  State,  ad- 
dressed to  his  son  Romanus ;  *  De  Ceremoniis  Aulas  Bysan* 
tins  ;*  'DeThematibus,*  or  military  divinons  of  the  empire. 
He  also  caused  several  learned  men  to  compile  a  kind  of 
historical  library  out  of  the  works  of  all  previous  historians. 
This  great  compilation  was  divided  into  53  books,  of  which 
the  titles  of  26  only  are  known.   One  was  on  the  succession 
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of  kings,  another  on  the  art  of  ffeneralahip,  &c.  Under  each 
of  these  beads,  passages  from  tne  Tarioos  historians  hearing 
upon  the  sul^ect  were  collected.    Three  hooks  alone,  more 
or  leas  mutilated,  have  come  down  to  us.    One,  entitled 
'  De  Legationibua.*  ib  an  account  of  the  Tarious  embas- 
sies between  the  Romans  and  other  nations ;  another '  De 
Sententiia/  and  the  third  '  0e  Virtute  et  Vitio.*  13.  Genesius 
of  Byzantium  wrote  a  history  of  Leo  the  Armenian,  Michael 
II.,  TheophUuiy  and  Miohael  IIL»  embracing  the   pe- 
riod from  B13  to  867.    14.  Leontiua  of  Byzantiam,  called 
the  younger,  wrote  also  a  histoiy  of  the  same  period,  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  Constantine's  life  of  Basilius.   15.  An 
anonymous  writer  has  left  a  continnation  of  Constantine's 
life  of  Basilius,  embracing  the  lives  of  Leo  VL  and  his  bro- 
ther Alexander,  of  Constantino  VI.  himself,  and  his  son 
Itomanus.    16.  Joannes  Cameniata  of  Thessalonica  wrote 
an  account  of  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Saracens  in 
904,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.    1 7.  Leo  Diaconus  of 
Kaloe,  bom  about  950,  accompanied  Basilius  II.  in  his  wars 
a«iinst  the  Bulgarians,  and  wrote  the  Uvea  of  Romanus, 
Ixjcephorus  Phocas,  and  Tzimisces,  from  959  to  975.    18. 
Michael  Constantino   Psellua  wrote  a  history  from   the 
death  of  Tzimisces  m  975  till  the  accession  of  Constantino 
DucAS  in  1059.    It  has  not  yet  been  published.    19.  Nice- 
phoruB  Bryennius,  the  husband  of  Anna  Comnena,  wrote 
*  Historical  Materials,'  being  a  kind  of  memoirs  of  the  Com- 
neni  family,  to  the  accession  of  Alexius  I.    20.  Akna  Com- 
NKNA  has  written  the  history  of  her  father  Alexius.    21. 
Joannes  Cinnamus,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  12  th 
century,  was  imperial  notary  at  Constantinople.    He  wrote 
the  lives  of  John  Comnenus,  and  of  Manuel  his  son,  from 
1118,  when  Anna  Comnena  ends,  till  1 1 76.     Like  his  pre- 
decessors he  is  partial  against  the  Latuss  or  Franks,  and 
e&pecially  unjust  towards  Roger  I.  of  Sicilv»  who  was  a  great 
man  for  his  time,  though  an  enemy  ox  the  Byzantines. 
22.  GeorgiuB  Acropolita,  bom  in  1220  at  Constantinople, 
fiUed  several  importaat  offices  under  Michael  Palffiologus, 
and  died  in  128^.    There  are  two  works  under  his  name, 
one  styled  a '  Chronogranhy  /  and  the  other  a  *  Short  Chronicle 
of.the  late  Events,*  both  referring  to  the  period  fiom  1204, 
when  the  Franks  took  Constantinople,  to  1261,  when  they 
were  finally  efxpelled.   Acropolita  has  also  written  a '  Gene- 
ral Chronicle  from  the  Creation  to  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Franks,*  which  is  not  yet  printed  23.  Georgius 
Pachymeres,  born  at  NiesBa  in  1242.    After  the  recovei^  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Greeks  he  wa$  raised  to  high  offices 
in  the  state.  He  wrote  a  '  Byzantine  History,*  which  forms 
a  continnation  to  Aeropolita*8  work,  and  comes  down  to 
1308.    Pachymeres  is  a  fkithful  but  dull  writer.    He  wrote 
alao  several  philosophical  works  and  a  hidti^  of  his  own 
life.    24«  Joannes  Cantacnienus,  after  his  abdication  of  the 
empire  in  1355,  retired  to  a  eonvent  where  he  wrote  a  By- 
zantine history  from  1320  to  1357.     Cantaenaenus  is  in 
general  a  good  authority  for  the  history  of  that  period  in 
which  he  acted  an  important  part,  though  he  is  of  course 
somewhat  partial  in  his  own  cause.    25.  Joannes  Ducas,  of 
the  imperial  family  of  that  name,  fled  from  Constantinople 
at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  invazion,  and  took  refnge  at 
Lesbos  under  the  Genoese  adventurer  Prince  Castellnzzi. 
He  wrote  a  Byzantine  history,  which  begins  from  Adam, 
after  tho  ftshion  of  the  ehionielers,  and  is  but  a  brief 
general  chronicle  as  Ikr  as  the  year  1341,  after  which  his 
account  becomes  more  circumstantial,  being  more  especially 
occupied  with  the  history  of  the  latter  period  of  the  eastern 
empire :  it  ends  with  the  taking  of  Lesbos  by  the  Tnrks.  in 
1462.  This  latter  part  therefore  forms  a  continuation  to  Can- 
tacuaenus.  26.  Joannes  Anagnoetes  of  Thessalonica  has  left 
an  account  of  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Turks  in  1430. 
27.   Joannes  Cananus  has  written  a  history  of  the  war 
against  Sultan  Mnrad  II.  in  1420.  28.  CSeorgiua  Phranza, 
bom  in  1401,  of  a  famiy  related  to  the  Palaeologi,  filled  some 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  under  the  last  emperors. 
He  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  at  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  sold  as  a  slave,  recovered  his  lit^rty,  and 
took  shelter  for  a  time  with  Thomas  P^lsBcAogus,  prince  of 
Peloponnesus.     When  the  Turks  invaded  that   part  of 
Greece  Phranza  escaped  to  Italy,  and  at  last  became  monk 
at  Corfu  ID   1468;.  There  he  wrote  his  *  Chronicle*  in 
4  books,  which  begins  with  \2M  and  ends  with  1477.  em- 
bracing the  whole  history  of  the  Pal»ologi.    The  work  of 
Phranza  is  roost  valuable,  though  it  is  full  of  digressions 
upon  religions  controversies*  the  origin  of  comets,  £c. 
,   The  following  are  the  general  ehronielen  properly  so 


called,  who  arc  also  included  under  the  general  appetktioci 
of  Byzantine  historians:—!.  Georgius  Syncellua  lived  in 
the  eighth  centary.    He  wrote  a  ^Chronograph^*  froon  the 
beginning  of  the  worid  to  the  time  of  Diocletian,  m  which  be 
has  availed  himself  of  Eusebius  and  Afiricanus.     fi.  Thee- 
phanes  Isaacius  of  Constantinople,  who  died  about  81 7»  con- 
tinued the  chronicle  of  Spcellus  from  880  till  Bl  3.  3.  Joan- 
nes of  Antioch,  called  Malalas.  a  Syrian  word  meaning  a 
rhetor  or  sophist,  lived  in  the  ninth  oentniy,  and  wrote  a 
chronicle  from  Adam  till  666.    4.  Joannes  Scylitzea,  who 
lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  a 'Short  History*  or 
chronicle  from  811  till  1057,*  which  he  afterwards  recast 
and  continued  till  1081.     5.  Leo  Grammaticss  wrote  a 
chronography,  which  is  a  contSnnation  of  Theophanei*, 
from  813  to  949.    6.  Georgius  Monachus  has  also  left  a 
chronicle  embracing  the  same  period  as  Leo's.      T.  The 
Chronicon  Paschale,  called  also  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  it 
attributed  by  some  to  Georgius  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  limad  in  the  seventh  century.    It  is  alse  called  *  Fasti 
Siculi,*  because  the  MS.  was  discovered  in  Sicily.    It  ex- 
tends from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  1042.    8.  Geor- 
gius Hariiartolus,  an  Archimandrite,  wrote  a  chronicle  to 
the  year  842,  which  is  yet  unedited.     9.  Joannef  of  Si- 
cily wrote  in  the  ninft  century  a  chroniete  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  till  866,  which  is  not  yet  printed.    An 
anonvmous  continuation  of  it  till  1222  exists  in  the  im- 
perial library  at   Vienna.     10.  Ntcephorus,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century,  ha* 
left  a  Breviarium  Chronographicum,  or  short  chronicle, 
from  the  creation  to  the  auUior  s  death  in  828,  giving  aenes 
of  the  kings,  emperors,  patriarchs,  and  bishops,  &c.    He 
wrote  also  a  Breviarium  Historicum,  or  general  history  of 
events  from  602  to  770.      11.  Julius  Pollux,  not  the  author 
of  the  Onomastioon,  wrote  a  chronicle  with  the  title  of 
'  Historia  Physica/  from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  Talent. 
A  MS.  in  the  national  library  at  Paris  brinjn  it  down  to 
the  death  of  Romanus  the  younger  in  963.    This  chronicle 
is  chiefly  engrossed  with  church  matters.    12.  Georgm« 
Cedrenus,  a  monk  of  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  a  chronic* te 
compiled  chiefly  from  the  former  chronicles  of  Scyliun 
and  others.    It  is  mixed  up  with  fictions,  and  is  one  of  the 
least  valuable  in  the  Byzantine  collection.     13.  Simeon 
Metaphrastes  filled  some  high  stations  at  the  imperial  court 
in  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  century.    His  chronicle  comcft 
to  963,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  compiled  from  the 
works  of  ten  lost  writers  who  lived  b^ween  Leo  Oramraa- 
ticus  and  Michael  Psellus.     14.  Hippolytus  of  Thel»es  IiveJ 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ele- 
venth centuries.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  from  the  birth  of  Je^at 
Christ  to  his  own  time.    15.  Michael  Glykas,  whose  country 
and  age  are  not  ascertained,  wrote  a  chronicle  from  tbt 
creation  to  the  year  1118.    It  is  valuable  botii  for  its  his- 
torical and  its  oiblical  references.     16.  Constantine  Ma- 
nasses,  who  hved  in  the  twelfth  century,  has  left  a  chronir'<* 
in  verse  down  to  1081.    17.  Ephrsmius,  believed  to  be  tie 
son  of  John  XII.,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  wrote  a  chro- 
nicle in  iambics  of  the  emperors,  fipom  Julius  Csesar  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Byzantine  empire  after  the  Franktsh  m 
vasion.    It  is  followed  by  a  chronology  of  the  patriarch*  «<f 
Constantinople  till  1313.    The  whole  poem  contains  10.41  u 
lines.    Angelo  Mai  published  it  first  in  his  Vaticaii  collec- 
tion of  inedited  MSS.     18.  Joel  wrote  a  short  gener<il 
chronicle  of  the  worid  to  the  Prankish  invasion  of  Consun- 
tinople  in  1204.     19.  Theodosius  oi  Melite  has  left  a  rhn>> 
nide  which  is  not  yet  printed.    Professor  Tafel  of  Tubinc«a 
has  published  a  notice  of  thu  writer :  *  De  Theodotio  Meli* 
teno  inedito  hist<^i8D  Bvzantina  Scripto|ee/  4to.  Tiibingv-B, 
1828,  from  the  MS.  of  his  chronicle  which  is  at  Tabm:;tni. 
and  which  was  brought  from  Constantinople  by  Su  Geriarh 
in  1578.    20.  HesychiiB  of  Miletus,  who  hved  under  Jot- 
tinns  and  Justinian,  wrote  a  history  of  the  world*  which  » 
lost,  except  a  valuaUe  fragment  on  the  origin  of  Coostanti- 
nople,  which  has  been  extracted  and  preserved  by  Codinus^ 
Besides  the  above  historians  and  chronideia  thec«  sre 
other  Byzantine  authors  who  have  written  on  the  slatistKs 
politics,  sntiquitiea,  8cc.  of  the  Roman  empire^  whose  h^  v 
tory  properly  so  called  they  sore  to  illuitrate,  and  who  ar* 
generally  included  in  the  coUectioR  of  Byzantine  htstorc^l 
writers.    Amonfi:  these  Procopiua  tends  foiciDost  by  l..« 
curious  work,  'De  iSdificiis  Domini  Justiaiam,'  fib.  n. 
which  contains  a  brief  notice  of  the  towns,  templee»  coot  vn  rs 
bridges,  roads,  walls,  and  ibrtiliicationa  >uilt  or  rep^wrrd 
under  the  reign  of  Justinian,   2.  Joannes  LaurentiaB,  called 
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tbeir  o«a  d«vice.  Btffled  in  his  attempt,  Philip  railed  the 
(iego  and  turned  hii  arms  againit  the  Chertoneiui.  Und«r 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Lysimachui,  who,  after  his  death, 
Mioceedcd  to  the  government  of  Thrace,  Bfiantium  was 
obliged  to  auhmiC  to  the  Maeedoniana,  but  it  afterwards 
recovered  ita  municipal  independence,  which  it  mtained  tilt 
the  lime  of  the  Roman  omperori.  Iti  maritime  commerce 
wa*  proipeiDua,  but  it  waa  exposed  on  the  land  aide  to  con- 
tinual incursions  ef  Thraciaiu,  Scythians,  and  other 
barbarians,  who  ravaged  its  territory,  cut  down  the  hurest, 
and  reduced  it  to  great  distress,  lie  most  troublesome  of 
tliese  incursioni  was  that  of  the  Gauls,  who  overran  Mace- 
donia and  Northern  Greece  about  270  years  b.c.  The 
ByiaDlinea,  in  order  to  have  some  respite  ttom  them,  were 
obliged  to  poj  heavy  sums,  tiom  3000  to  10,000  pieces 
of  gold  a  year,  and  at  last  as  much  m  HO  talents,  to  save 
Ibsir  lands  flvin  being  ravaged  in  hanest-time.  These 
and  other  bwtfaau  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  ex- 
traordinary measura  fet  raising  money,  one  of  which  was 
the  exacting  of  a  toll  from  all  ships  passing  through  the 
Bosporus,  which  became  the  cause  of  the  war  between 
Byiantium  and  Rhodes  about  221  h.c.  (Bockh  on  Ihe 
pubiio  Economy  qf  Ihe  Athenian*,  b.  iii.)  The  Gaul*  at 
lut  went  over  to  Asia,  and  left  Byiantium  in  peace.  The 
Rhodians,  a  marilima  trading  people,  refused  to  pay  the  toll 
on  ibeir  ships  passing  through  the  Boaporus,  which  led  to  a 
war  with  Byiantium,  in  which  Frusias  I.,  king  of  Bithynia, 
aided  with  the  Rhodiana,  and  Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pergnmus, 
took  the  part  of  the  Byiantines.  The  latter  had  the  worst 
of  it,  and  peace  waa  made  by  the  mediation  of  Cavalus  or 
CavaruB,  king  of  the  Gallo-Grteci. 

Athenaus,  iCIiia,  and  other  antient  oompilers,  give  rather 
an  unfavourable  account  of  Byiantine  monla  and  mannen. 
Idleness  and  debauchery  prevailed,  the  eitisens  spent  their 
time  in  the  market-place,  or  in  the  numerous  public  houses 
of  the  city,  and  let  their  houses  and  wivea  to  atrangen. 
The  sound  of  a  Aula  put  them  immediatelv  in  a  merrr 
mood,  but  they  fled  from  that  of  a  trumpet,  and  their  general. 
Lea  or  L«onidu.  in  Ibo  siege  by  Philip,  had  no  means  of 
kaeping  tbem  to  watch  and  defend  the  walls  but  by  causing 
the  auilm  and  eaniMns  to  be  established  along  the  ram- 
parta.-  (Athannua,  z.  pt  449 ;  jElian.  Hut.  iiL  14.)  By- 
santina)  waa  ftaU  of  fcreign  and  native  merchants,  sailors. 
Mid  asbeTm«n.wtiomthe«ZMllent  wine  sold  in  the  town  and 
■uppUedbyUaronva  and  other  districts  seldom  permitted  to 
ntum  sober  to  iheir  ships.  A  democracy  or  such  jolly 
earoniara  eould  not  be  expected  to  be  very  atrict  and  orderly 
'~\  its  administration,  and  it  is  recorded  of  a  Byiantine 
1  that  being  asked  in  some  particular  case  what 
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was  the  law  of  the  country,  he  answered, 'VbateTerl  pleoM. 
(Seitut  Bmpiricua  adrertut  Rh»tortt,  37 ;  O.  Hiiller,  tfi>- 
tory  <^  the  Doric  Raee.'i  Dion  saya  that  the  walls  of  Byxwi- 
tium  were  built  of  massive  square  sKmes  batened  together 
wiUi  iron  bolts,  and  fitting  so  well  together  that  the  whole 
wall  appeared  to  be  one  block.  The  Byiantines  at  oim 
time  had  SOO  ships,  severti  of  Ibem  with  ruddera  at  boUi 
ends,  so  aa  to  be  able  to  steer  either  way  witboat  war- 
ing ot  tacking.  Tacitui  speaks  of  such  Tesada  laiag 
UMd  in  the  Euxine  in  his  time,  (ffitlor..  lii.  46.)  Aa  tor 
the  extent  of  old  Bysantium  previous  to  the  time  of  C<W' 
atantine,  there  is  some  discrepancy  of  authoritiea;  but  it 
appean  almost  certain  that  it  was  much  larger  tlkan  has 
generally  been  supposed.  The  common  opinion  is  that  its 
area  corresponded  to  that  of  the  present  sera^io  and  gardens 
of  the  sultan ;  but  it  appean  to  have  occupied  at  leiut  4  td 
the  1 4  regions  of  the  subsequent  city  or  Constantinople, 
namely  the  4  most  easterly  ones.  Not.  1  to  4.  (Codinna, 
Atvmml  (rf*  Hetychivt  on  the  Origin  ^  ConttatitinopU ; 
and  Bandun,  himrium  OrieniaU,  voL  i.  on  the  aiitiqnit^  nt 
the  same,  with  the  map*  of  Conatantinopte  in  vol  ii)  Diony- 
siusByiantinusgiveait40atadiainareumlbi«nce.  Ibeacro- 
polis  or  citadel  atood  on  the  hill  where  the  aera^lio  now  is. 

Bytantium  allied  itself  to  Rome  against  Phihp  IL  of  Ua- 
eedonia,  as  well  a*  against  Antioebus  and  Hithridales.  Id 
consequence  of  its  services  it  retained  its  liber^  as  »  free 
town  confederate  with  Rome,  and  its  envoys  were  treated 
as  foreign  amhassadtK^  Some  domestic  disputes  how- 
ever occasioned  an  appeal  to  Rome  from  the  loung  parcr, 
and  Clodius  Ihe  tribune  carried  a  decree  enjoining  the  By- 
cantines  to  readmit  the  emigrants.  Piso  was  sent  t«  oilbrre 
this  decree,  but  bis  conduct  there  appean  to  have  been  thsl 
ofahoilile  conqueror  rather  than  of  an  ally  and  mediator. 
(Cicero  de  Provincii*  Contui.)  After  Piae  a  departure  the 
Byzantines  leanmed  iheii  former  independenoe.  Thej  were 
subject  to  a  tribute  however,  at  least  under  the  flttt  empe- 
rors, which  Claudius  remitted  for  five  yean,  in  oensidentHB 
of  tiieir  losses  during  the  Thracian  war.  (Tacitua  Amm. 
xii.  6'2)  In  consequence  of  some  tmb  Joeaeslie  famiK 
however,  Vespasian  took  away  their  Uberties  and  eeU  then 
a  governor,  and  when  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  remenatnied 
witn  the  emperor  on  the  subject,  Vespasian  replied  that  the 
Byzantines  had  forgotten  how  to  be  ttse.  In  the  civil  war 
between  Severus  and  Peicennius  Niger,  the  Byiantines  took 
the  part  of  the  latter.  After  Niger's  death  Severus  baiir):cd 
the  town,  which  the  inhabitants  defended  for  three  )e«ii 
with  the  courage  of  despair.  At  last  famine  obli|;ed  tiiem 
to  surrender,  and  Severus  treated  them  with  bis  characiei- 
islic  inhumanity.  The  armed  men  and  the  chief  ciiii«M 
were  put  to  death,  the  walls  were  raied.  and  the  remaininK 
inhabitants  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiciion  of  PierioAui 
Severus  however  relented  afterwards,  and,  visiting  Bycsn- 
tium,  took  pains  to  embellish  the  town ;  he  built  ma)!iiifi<rent 
baths,  porticoes  round  the  Hippodrome  and  other  huildirirv 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Augusta  Anlonina,  in  hunour  ^I 
his  son  Antoninus  Bassianus.  [Caracalla].  TheBtun- 
tines  having  rebuilt  their  walls,  and  recovered  their  pri»Fc- 
rity,  had  next  the  misfortune  of  somehow  displeasing  Gulli- 
enus,  a  worse  man  than  Severus,  whocntered  the  town  under 
a  promise  of  amnesty,  and  bad  moat  of  the  inhabiuni* 
massacred.  Trebellius  PolUo  says  that  in  his  time  ibrra 
were  no  old  families  in  Byiantium,  except  those  who  tiwl 
left  the  town  before  Gallienua  entered  iL  The  town  buw- 
ever  was  restored,  and  it  repelled  an  irruption  of  the  Goth*. 
who  had  entered  the  Bosporus  under  Claudius  II.  Aft«r 
the  defbat  of  licinius  by  Conatantine,  Byaantium  sunvn- 
deied  to  the  latter,  who  was  so  struck  with  ita  aituatiou  'h.t 
be  determined  to  build  a  new  city  by  the  aide  of  old  Btian- 
tium,  which  he  called  Nea  Roma,  and  which  be  cb«»e  after- 
wards for  the  capital  of  the  empire.  In  Hay  aj>.  3M.  the 
new  town,  which  had  been  commenced  only  three  yekrs  fa» 
fore,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  fcut* 
lasted  40  days.    [Const Arm nofu.] 
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Bearing,  98 
B£arn,  98 
Beati6cation,  99 
Beaton,  Cardinal,  99. 
Beats  (in  music),  101 
Beattie,  James,  101 
Beaucaire,  102 
Bwufoitj  104. 
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Scatter,  3S2 
B'nAire,  383 
Bich«t,M.F.X.,384 
Bictov,  385 
Bidasto,  385 
Biddle,  John,  385 
Bideford,  387 
Bidloo,Gode&oid,386 
Bidpai,  388 
Bielefeld,  389 
Bieliti,  389 
Biella,  390 
Bienne,  3S0 
Bieaniidai  390 
Bieibosehy  390 
Bi^vre,  390 
Biga,  390 
Bigamy,  390 
BigeneHna,391 
Bigglegwade,  391 
Bignooiices,  391 
Bigorre,  391 
Bihar,  392 

Bija  Oanita  [Viga  Oaiiita] 
Biianaghur,  392 
Bijnee,  393  • 
Bijore,  393 
Bilbio,  393 
Bilbeny  rVaccinum] 
Bflbilii,  394 
BU6,394 

Biledulgorid  [Beledl 
Bilimbi,  396 
BiUn,  396 

Bill  in  Chancery  [Equity] 
BiU  in  Parliament,  396 
BillofSxchange,398 
Bill  of  Health  [Quarantine] 
Bill  of  Lading,  404 
BiU  of  Rights,  404 
BiU  of  Sale,  405 
Billin^-Bgate,  405 
Baiiton,  406 
Billom,  407 
Billon,  407 

Bills  of  Mortality,  407 
BUma,  408 
BilocuUna,  408 
BilMton,  408 
Binch,  409 
Bindrabund,  409 
Bind  Weed  [Convolf  oliit] 
Bingen,  409 
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•Bingliaiiii  409 
Bingley,  410 
Btnnade,  410 
Bin6cnlus,  410 
Binomial,  411 
Binomial  Theoicmi  411 
Biography,  414 
Bion,  416 
BipapUUria.  417 
Bipes,  417 
Biquadratic^  418 
Bir,  418 
Birbhoom,  418 
Bireh  Tree  [Betolal 
Birch,  Thomas,  419 
Bird  Cherry  [Cerasns] 
Bird-Lime,  419 
Bird  of  Paradise,  419 
Birdpepper  [Capsicum] 
Birds,  423 

Bird VEye  View,  432       [pus] 
Bird's  Foot  Trefoil    [Omtthu- 
Bird's  Mouth  [Moulding] 
Bird's     Nest    [Lathraa    and 

Neottia] 
Biren  [Anna  Iwanowna] 
BIrgus,  432 
Birkenfeld,  434 
Birket-el-Keroun,  434 
Birket-el-Mariout,  434 
Birma,  434 
Birmingham,  443 
Biroslrfres,  448 
Birr,  449 

Bisciho  [Lagostomys] 
Biscay,  450 
Biscay,  Bay  of,  451 
Bischwiller,  452 
Biscuit  (bread),  452 
Biscuit  (in  pottery),  452 
Bishareeuy  453 
Bishop,  453 
Bishop's  Castle,  456 
Bishop's  Stortfoid,  457 
Bishop's  Waltham,  458  [Und] 
Bishop  Wearmonth    [Sunder- 
Bisign&no,  458 
Bisley,  459 , 
Bismuth  Ores,  459 
Bismuth,  Medical  nies  of^  461 
Bisnaghur  [Bijanaghur] 
Bison,  461 

Biss&gos,  the,  468  ' 

Biweztile,  468 
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BisioB,468 
Biitoit  [Polygonum] 
Bistre,  468 
Bistrili,  468 
Bithy'nia,  469 
Biton,  470 
Bitouto,  470 
Bitter  Principle,  470 
Bitterspar,  470 
Bitter  Sweet  [Sdamun] 
Bittem,471 
Bitters,  472 
Bitumen,  473 

Bitumens,  Mediad  Uses  of^  474 
Bivouac,  474 
Bixa,474 
Biysk,  475 
Bisari,  Peter,  475 
Bhu:k  [Cotours  or  light] 
Black  Jack,  475 
Black  Lead  [Plumb&go] 
Black  l^gments  [Carl>on; 

Charcoal,  Animal] 
Black,  Joseph,  475 
Black  Assise,  477 
Blackbirds,  477 
Black  Bonnet  [Bunting] 
Blackburn,  479 
Black-Cap,  480 
Black-capped  Tom-Tit  [Tit- 
Black-  Cock,  48 1  [moose] 
Black-Forest  [Schwanwald] 
Black  or  Dominican  Friars,  484 
Blackfriara  Bridge,  484 
Blackheaih,  486 
Blacklock,  Rev.  Thomas,  486 
Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  487 
Blackness,  488 
Blackpool,  488 
Black-Rock,  488 
Blackiod,  488 
Black  Sea,  489 
Blackstone,  Sir  WiUiam,  490 
Blackstone  Canal,  493 
BlackwaU  [London] 
Blackwater  (Essex),  493 
Blackwaler  (co.  Cork),  493 
Blackwater  (cq.  Armagh),  494 
Blackwell,  Thomas,  494 
Bladder,  the,  494 
Bladder.  Nut  [StaphyleaJ 
Bladder-Senna  [ColuteaJ 
Bladensburg  [Washington] 
Blain,  497 
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BlaiiwAtbol  [Atkol] 
Blair-Gowrie,  497 
Blair,  Hugh,  497 
Blair,  John,  498 
Blair,  Robert,  498 
Blaisois,  Le  [Blois] 
Blake,  Robert,  499 
Blanc,  Le,  501 
Blancr  Mount,  501 
Blaachard  (af  nmaot)  [BaUoonl 
Bianeo,  Cape,  501 
Blandford  Forum,  502 
Blane,  Gilbert,  503 
Blank  Veise,  504 
Blankenburg,  5(M 
Blantyie,  506 

Blaps,  506 

Blasendorf,  506 

Blisphemy,  506 

Blast,  Blasting  rMimag] 

Blast-Fumace  [Iron] 

Bl&ttida,  508 

Blavet,  508 

Blaye,  509 

Blaionry,  509 

Bleaching.  509 

Bleak  [Lenciscus] 

Blechingley,  510 

BlMius,  511 

Bleeding,  511 

Bleiberg,  511 

Blemus,  511 

Blende,  511 

Blenheim,  511 

Blenheim  Park,  511 

Blinnius,  512 

BUpharis  (entomology^  &  1 3 

Blepharis  (sootogy),  513 

Bl^pmas.  513 

Bltoif,  Le  [Btois] 

Blethisa,  513 

Bligh,  Wiltiam,  513 

Blight,  515 

Blind,  lostmction  of  the,  515 

Blindage,  528 

Blindness  [Eye] 

Blind-Worm,  528 

Blister,  529 

Blister-Bectle  [Cantharu] 

Block,  530 

Blockade,  Law  oi;  530 

Blockhouse,  534 

Blocking  Course  [Entahlalw; 

Bloemaart,  Abrahaai,  534 
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Bloii,  1 

Blomefield,  Francis,  2 

Bbmdel,  3 

Blood,  3 

Bk>od,  Thomas,  6 

Bloodhound,  7 

Bloomfield,  Robert^  11 

Blow4npe,  11 

Blubber  [Whale-risbervl 

Bliiehcr,  Lebrecht  von,  14 

Blue,  16 

Blue-Bird,  17 

Blue- Bottle,  17 

Blue-Breast,  17 

Blue-Mountains,  18 

Blue-Rid(|e     [Appalachian 

Mountains] 
Blundell  Museum,  19 
Binndrrbuss  [Arms] 
Blytb.  19 
Boa,  19 
Boadic^  28 
Boar  [Hog] 
Beard,  28 
Buirmia,  28 
Boat  [Liie-Boat] 
Boat-BiU,  28 
Boatswain,  29 
Bob«r  (river),  29 
Boli-o-Unk,  29 
Bobruv,  &  8.,  30 
Boeage,  14,30 


Bocc&ccio,  Giovanni,  31 

Boccage,  Ma^me  du,  32 

BoocaUni,  Trajino,  32 

Boccanira,  Simdne,  33 

Boocherfni,  Luigi,  33 

Bochart,  Samuel,  33 

Bochart,  Mathieu,  34 

Bochnia,  34 

Bocholt-Aaham,  35 

Bocland,  35 

Bodensee  [Constance,  Lake  of] 

Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  36        [37 

Bodleyan  or  Bodleian  Lifaraiy, 

Bodmer,  Johann  Jacob,  39 

Bodmin,  39 

Bod6ni,  John  Baptist,  40 

Boecc,  or  Bo^tius,  Hector,  41 

Bce^ila,  42 

Buvrhaave,  Hensam^  45 

Biicthius,  47 

Bog,  48 

Bo,,'- Earth,  51 

Bog  or  Bug  [Vistula] 

Bog  (the  Ily'panis).  51 

Bo^danovitch,  H.T.,  51 

Bogerman,  52 

Boglipore  (district),  52 

Boglipors  (town),  53 

Bog(»ti,54 

Bogw&ngola,  55 

Bohemia,  55 

BobteiA.  F«ifit  of,  99 


Bohemians  [Gipnes] 
Bohemond,  60 
Bohme  (Behmen),  61 
Btthmisch  Leipa  LLeipa] 
Bohodukboff,  63 
Bou,  63 
Boil,  64 

Boileau,  Nicholas,  64 
BoUing  of  Fluids,  66 
Bois.le.Duc,  68 
Bojedor,  Cape,  68 
Boiardo,  Malt^o  Maria,  69 
Bokhim  (country),  70 
Bokh&ra  (town),  72 
Bolbec,  73 
Bolb6cerua,  74 
Bolchow,  74 
Bole,  74 
Boletic  Add,  74 
BoIet6bius,  75 
Boletus,  75 

Boiaus,  Med.  Ueeiof,  75 
Boleyn,  Anne,  75 
Bolingbroke,  Viscount,  77 
BoUt6pha^ua,  79 
Bolivar,  Simon,  79 
Bolivia,  85 
Bollandufl,  John,  89 
Boldgna,  90 

Bologna,  Legaiione  di,  92 
Bolognete  School  of  Fainting, 
92 


Bolognian  Fbotphorao   [Pl»i*- 

phorus] 
Bolognian  Stone  [Barium] 
Bolor  or  Belur  Tagh,  95 
BoMna,  95 
Bols^na,  Lake  of,  95 
B61sover,  96 
Bolt^nia,  96 
Bolthead,  97 
Bolton-Ie-Moon,  97 
Bomb,  100 
Bomb-prooi;  100 
Bomb-Vessel,  101 
BombicesB,  101 
Bombardier,  101 
Bombardment,  101 
Bombay,  102 

Bombay,  PresidcMgr  ol^  10» 
Bombasine,  107 
Bombelli,  Raphael,  107 
Bombic  Add,  107 
B6mbus,  107 
Bomby'ddsB,  106 
BombydUa,  109 
Borobylida,  114 
Bona,  114  [P^*J 

Bonacd,  Leonardo  [Lemiatd  «rf 
Bonapirte,  NapoIe6ne,  1 14 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon  Fraannt« 
Bonisia,  143  O*-? 

Bonasdni,  Giulio,  146 
BoniMtts  [BinaJ 
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Brief,  421 
Brieuc,  Saint,  421 
Brig,  Brigantiiw  [Ship] 
Bfit^ade,  422 
Bri^^Entes,  422 
Briggt,  Henry^  422 
BrighthelmBtoDe,  or  Brighton, 
BrignoUet,  425  [423 

Brimstone  [Sulphur] 
Brindisi,  425 
Brindley,  Jamei»  425 
Brine  Shrimp  or  Brine  Worm 

fBranchiopoda] 
Bnonic  I  ties,  426 
Brioude,  426 
Brisg.m,  The,  426 
Bris86n,  Bamab6, 427 
Brisson,  M.  J.,  427 
Brissot,  J.  P.,  427 
Bristol,  428 

Bristol  (CO.),  U.  S.,  439 
Bristol  (town),  U.S.,  439 
Bristol  Channel  [SevemJ 
Brisure,  439 

Britain,  Great  JGreat  Britain] 
Britain,  New  [New  Britain] 
Britannia,  439 
Britinnicus,  448 
Britany  [Bretagne] 
British  Americii,  449 
British  Channel[£ng;lish  Chan 
British  Museum,  449         [nel] 
Brittun,  455 
Brive,  456 
Brixen,  456 
Brixham,  456 
Broach  [Baroach] 
Broadstairs  [Kent] 
Br6cchi,  G.  B.,  456 
BrockenfHartl 
Brocklesby,  Richard,  457 
Brocoli,  458 
Brody,  458 


Bufibn,  Comte  de,  3 

Bu£fbon.  5 

Buib  [Frog] 

Bug.  5 

Bug  (river)  [Bog] 

Bupey,  5 

Budding  Act  [Brick,  p.  410] 

BuiJth  [Brecoii] 

Buitensorg  [Java] 

B (llama  [Busogos] 

Bulb  [BudJ 

Bulbous  Plants,  5 

Bulgaria  I  Rum-Ili.] 

Bulimia,  6 

BuKmulus,  7 

BuUnus,  7 

Bull  fOx] 

Bull,  George,  9 

Bull-Dog  [Dog] 

BuU-FighU,  10 

BulKFrog  [Frog] 

Bullace,  11 

Baiade,  1 1 

Bulletin,  13 

Bulleyn,  Ann  [Boleyn] 

Bullfinch,  13 

BulUard,  Pierre,  16 

Bullion,  17 

Bullrush,  18 

Bulls,  Papali  18 

Bulwer,  John,  19 

Bundelcnnd,  19 

Bundev.Abbai  [Gombroon] 

Bungay,  20 

Bunker*s  HUl  [Boston] 

Bunting  [Kmberisa] 

Bunyan,  John,  20 

Bunilau  ( Prussian  Sileiia),  20 

Bunalau  (Bohemia),  20 

BuonafSde,  Appi&no,  21 

Buonarotti.     M.  A.     [Angelo 

Mtchacl] 
Buonaparte  [Boiup«rteJ 
^▼1, 21 
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Broek,  458 
Broken-wind,  458 
Broker,  459 
Bromberg,  459 
Brome-Grass,  460 
Bromeli&cen,  460 
Bromine,  460 
Bromley  [Kent] 
Bromley  St.  Leonards,  461 
Bromsgrove,  461 
Bromwieh,  West  [West  Brora- 
Bronchftis,  462  [wich] 

Bronchitis  (in  quadrupeds),  464 
Br6nchocele,  466 
Bronte,  466 
Bronie,  466 
Brooke,  Henry,  469 
Brooklyn,  470 
Broom  [Snartiiun] 
Br6scu8,  470 

Broseley,  470 

Br6simum,  470 

Br6smius,  470 

Brothers,  Richard,  470 

Brotier,  Gabriel,  471 

Br6tula,  471 

B rough  [Westmoreland] 

Broughtoo  Archipelago,  472 

Bruuncker,  William,  472 

Brou8son6tia,  472 

Brouwcr  [Brauwer] 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  472 

Brown,  John,  472 

Brown,  Thomas,  473 

Browne.  Thomas),  475 

Browne,  William  Geo.,  476 

Brownists,  477 

Bruce,  Edward,  477 

Bruce,  James,  478 

Bruce,  Michael,  481 

Bruce,  Robert,  482 

Bruchsal,  484 
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Brdchot,  485 
BHicia,  485 
Brucker,  James,  486 
Brueis,  Admiral,  486 
Bruges,  486 
Brugm&nsia,  487 
Bruhl,  Count  von,  487 
Brumoy,  Pierre,  487 
Bruu,  Charles  Le,  487 
Brunck,  R.  F.  P.,  488 
Brune,  Marshal,  488 
Bruoehaut,  489 
Brunelleschi,  Filippo,  489 
Br6ni,  Leonardo,  490 
Bruniicem,  490 
Brunings,  Christian,  490 
BrUun,  490 
Br6no,  Giordino,  491 
Bruno,  Saint,  492 

Brunswick,  492 

Brunswick,  History  of,  494 

Brunswick  (town),  496 

Brunswick,  U.  S.,  496 

Brunswick,  New  [New  Brans- 

Bruntisland  [Fife]  [wick] 

Brussels,  49o 

Bruton  [Somerset] 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  498 

Brutus,  Dccimus  Junius,  499 

Brutus,  Marcus  Junius,  499 

Bruyere,  La,  Jean,  500 

Bruyn,  Cornelius,  501 

Bryacea  [Musci] 

Bryant,  Jacob,  501 

Bryaxis,  502 

Bryonia,  502 

Bryophy'llum,  502 

Brzcse  Litewskv  [Grodno] 

BTibalus  [Antelope,  Ox] 

Bubo,  502 

Bubon  [Galbanum] 

Buccaneers,  504 
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B6palus,  21 

B6phaga,  21 

Bupr^htidsB,  22 

Bura,  23 

Burbage,  Richard,  23 

Burckbardt,  J.  L.,  23 

Burdwan,  24 

Burette,  25 

Btirford  [Oxfordshire] 

Burg,  25 

Burgage,  Tenure,  25 

Burgeon,  26 

Burger,  G.  A.,  26 

Burgess  [Boroughs  of  England 

and  Wales] 
Bur^rh  Caktle,26 
Burglary,  27 
Burgomaster,  27 
Burgos,  27 
Burgoync,  John,  28 
Burgundians,  28 
Burgundy  [Bourgognej 
Bunul  [Interment] 
Buritttes,  The,  29 
Burigny,  J.  L.  de,  30 
Burin,  [Graver] 
Burke,  Kdmuod,  30 
Burlam&cchi,  F.,  36 
Burlamaqui,  J.  J.,  36 
Burleigh,  Lord  [Cecil] 
Burlesque,  36 
Barletta,  36 

Burlington  (New  Jersey),  30 
Burlington  (Vermont),  37 
Burlington,  Earl  of,  37 
Burlos  [Egypt]  [pire] 

Burmao  Empire   [Birmau  Km- 
Burman  (family),  37 
Burmanniices,  37 
Burn,  Richard,  37 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  38 
Burnet,  Thomas,  39 
Burnett,  James  [Monboddo] 
Buriwtt,  John,  40 


Bumey,  Charles,  40 

Burning  [Brand] 

Burning  Glasses,  41 

Burnley,  42 

Bums  and  Scalds,  43 

Bums,  Robert,  43 

Burnt  Ear,  45 

Burrampooter  [Brahmapootra] 

BurrowiogOwl  [Owl] 

Bursa,  or  Brusa,  46 

Bursiria,  46 

Bursatella,  46 

Burser&cesB,  47 

Burslem,  47 

Burton,  Robert,  47  [land] 

Burtou-in-Kendal    [Westmore- 

Burton-upon-Trent,  48 

Burtscheid  [Aix-la-Chapelle] 

Bury,  48 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  50 

Busaco,  52 

Busbequius,  52 

Busby,  Richard,  53 

Biisching,  A.  F.,  54 

Bushel,  54 

Bushire  [Aboushehr] 

Bushmen  [Bo^esmans] 

Buskin,  54 

Bussoher,  54 

BuAsy  d'Amboise,  55 

Bust,  55 

BuMtar,  55 

Bustard,  55 

Butcher- Bird  [Laniadas] 

Bute,  Kari  of,  60 

Butea  [Pterocarpus] 

Buteshire,  61 

Butler,  Charles,  61 

Butler,  James  rOrmond,Dukeof] 
Butler,  Jusepb,  G2 
Butler,  Samuel,  64 
Butomices,  64 
Butool,  65 
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Biiccina,  506 

B6ccinum  [Entomostomaiaj 
Bucco  [Barbets] 
Bucentaur,  506 
Bucer,  Alortio,  50/ 
B  ucerut'  [Hombill] 
Buch,  508 
Buchan,  508 
Buchanan,  George,  508 
Buchanan,  Rev.  C.,  509 
Buch&ria  [Bokharal 
Buch  aria.  Little,  509 
Buchorest,  509 
Buckingham  (town),  610 
Buckingham  (title),  510 
Buckinghaim,     Gm.     Villicn 

Duke  of,  510 
Buckingham,  Geo.  ViUien,  se- 
cond Duke  of,  512 
Buckingham,  Duka  of     Shef- 
field), 51 3 

Buckinghamthirs,  514 

BuckVUorn  [Rhus] 

Buckthorn  [Bhamnua  I 

Buck-Wheat,*523 

Buckowine  [Galicln] 

Buc61ics,  524 

Bucu  [Diosma] 

Bud,  or  Leaf-Bud,  &24 

Buda,  or  Ofen,  525 

Buddha,  Buddhism,  526 

Budding,  532 

Bud6,  Guillaume,  533 

Budgell,  Eustace,  53J 

Budissin  [Bautzenl 

Budweis  (circle),  5o3 

Budweis  (tuwn),  533 

Buenos  Ay  res  [La  PUIa] 

Buenos  Ayres  (town),  l^i-i 

Buffalo  [Ox] 

Bufialo,  U.  S.,  534 


Butrintd,  65 

Butter,  65 

Butter  Trade,  C8 

Butter  [Diet] 

Butter  Tree  ^Basnift]^ 

Butter  and  Tallow  Twt   [P? 

tadesmis] 
Butterfly  [Lepidoptera] 
Butterfly  Plant  [Oncidiun . 
Butterfly   Orchid     [PUni 

then] 
Buttermere,  68 
Butters,  Vr^tablc,  06 
Butters  (in  pharmacy^,  o^ 
Buttman,  P.  C,  68 
Buttneriicev,  69 
Button,  69 
Button,  Thomas,  7e 
Buttress,  71 
Buty'ric  Acid,  72 
Butyrine,  72 
Buxar,  72 
Buxina,  73 
Buxton,  73 
Buxton  Waters,  74 
Buxton,  Jcdediahy  74 
Buxtorf  (family),  75 
Buxus,  75 

Buzsard  [Fale6oid9] 
Bunard*s  Bay,  75 
Byblus,  75 
Bylaw,  76 
Byng,  Gtorge,  76 
Byng,  John,  76 
Bynkershoek,  C.  ron,  Tu 
Byron,  Lord,  77 
Byron,  John,  80 
Byssoarca,  80 
Byssomya,  80 
Byssus,  81 
Byssui,81 

Byiantioe  HWtonaB^  81 
Byiintiuflo^  83 


c. 


C.  This  letter  is  derived  firom  the  Ijitin  alphabet,  in  which 
it  first  appears.    But  even  in  that  alphabet  it  originally 
possessed  the  power  of  g,  as  pronounced  in  goose.    Thus 
the  Roman  proper  names  Caius  and  Cneius,  which  re- 
tained this  sound,  are  correctly  represented  in  the  Greek 
character  by  Gaios  and  Gnaios;  and  the  Duilian  inscription 
presents  macestraius,  leciones,  pucnandod,  ecfociont,  in 
the  place  of  the  modern  forms,  magisiraius,  legiones,  pug- 
nandoj  ecfugiunt.    Indeed  the  poet  Ausonius  expressly 
states  that  C  once  performed  the  duty  of  6 :  Gamm€e  vice 
fund  a  priua  C.    (See  also  Festus,  w,  Prodigia,  Orcum.) 
This  medial  pronunciation  corresponds  with  tlie  power  of  the 
letters  which  occupy  the  third  place  in  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  alphabets,  gamma  and  gimel;  and  the  identity  of 
the  letters  is  confirmed  by  the  similarity  of  the  forms. 
[Alphabet,  p.  384,  col.  2.] 

The  letter  c  in  English  is  pronounced  as  8  before  t,  &, 
and  k  before  a,  o,  u.  This  variety  in  the  power  of  the  letter 
seems  difficult  to  account  for ;  but  it  may  be  obsened  that 
i.  e,  belong  to  one  end  of  the  vowel  series,  a,  o,  u,  to  the 
other  FAlphabbt,  p.  379,  col.  2];  and  it  is  further  to  be 
nut  iced  that  the  vowels  t  and  e,  when  they  precede  vowels, 
have  a  power  approaching  to  that  of  y  in  youih,  and  that  if 
in  addition  to  tnis,  c  or  g  precede,  there  often  results  a 
sound  hke  that  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  words  church  and 
J'thn,  and  this  sound  of  ch  is  not  very  different  from  a 
Mbilant.  The  vowels  t  and  e  produce  a  similar  sound  when 
I}ri'L*e<led  by  a  </  or  /,  and  followed  as  before  by  a  vowel. 
Thus  from  ration  the  Italians  have  obtained  ragione;  and 
from  radio,  raggio;  from  Diana  the  rustics  of  Italy  made 
.Jana.  These  considerations  are  perhaps  supported  by  the 
employment  of  the  little  mark  called  cedilla  in  the  French 

I  an ;{uage,  which  is  used  to  denote  thatc  is  to  be  pronounced 
as  uu  s  even  before  the  other  vowels,  as  pa ;  for  the  mark 
appears  to  have  been  originally  an  t.  The  connexion  of  the 
bounds  k  and  i  will  be  again  spoken  of. 

The  letter  c,  when  pronounced  as  in  caU  belongs  to  the 
onler  of  guttural  or  throat  letters,  and  among  these  it  is 
di>tin^uished  by  that  character  which  grammarians  have 
denoted  by  the  Latin  word  tenuis,  *  thin.*  The  correct  dis- 
tinction of  the  letters  called  tenues,  as  opposed  to  those 
wliich  bear  the  name  of  medials,  is  perhaps  this,  that  iq 
tiie  pronunciation  of  the  ienues  p,  k,  t,  the  organs  employed 
in  articulation  have  only  a  small  portion  of  their  surfaces 
brought  into  contact,  and  that  but  for  a  short  time :  while  in 
ihe  articulation  of  b,  g,  d,  the  surface  in  contact  is  more 
^tensive,  and  the  effort  less  rapid. 

The  letter  c  is  liable  to  the  following  interchanges: — 
I.  In  the  derivation  of  French  words  from  the  Latin,  c 
before  a  is  changed  into  aha  or  che ;  ex.,  the  Lat.  camerctf 

vaulted  chamber,  castus,  chaste,  &c.,  carus,  dear,  coder e, 
ilU  casOf  cottage,  appear  in  French  under  the  forms, 
hambre,  chaste,  &c.,  cher,  cheoir,  chez,  &c.  In  this  way 
be  English  language  has  derived  channel,  chivalry,  char' 
fi^  chattels^  through  the  French  from  the  Latin  canalis, 
ihallus,  caro  {camis),  capitalia;  and  at  the  same  time 
obsesses  the  words  canal,  cavalry,  or  cavalcade,  carnival, 
it  tie,  derived  from  the  same  roots,  but  bv  a  different  route. 
Q  the  patois  prevailing  in  the  N.£.  of  France,  the  sound 
f  the  R  still  remains  in  these  words,  chemin  being  pro- 
ounced  hemin,  chat  as  cat. 

2.  The  change  of  c  into  ch  prepares  us  in  some  measure 
IT  that  of  c  into  f,  as  Lat.  faamus,  we  do,  Fr.  Jaisons ; 
at.  placere,  licere,  Fr.  plaisir,  loisir,  Eng.  pleasure, 
rtture.  This  interchange  of  c  and  s  is  strongly  exempli- 
id  in  the  comparison  of  the  western  languages  of  Europe 
(.th  those  lying  towards  the  east.  Thus  we  have  in 
atin,  cams,  dog ;  conca,  shell ;  oenium,  hundred ;  decern, 
en ;  cannabis,  hemp;  in  Greek*  kuon  {kwhv),  konche 
<v7X>i)t  hekfUon  iUarov),  deka  {dua),  kannabis  {nawafiiQ)  ^ 

II  Saiiscritt  svan,  sanca,  sata,  dasan, sana;  and  in  Russian, 
be  forms  for  calamus,  cor,  centum,  cams,  are  soloma, 
<irdt^,  solt,  sobdka.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
he  tf  io  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  which  is  thus  convertible  with 
he  k  of  the  west,  is  a  letter  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  iB 
narked  by  a  distinct  symbol.  Even  Herodotus  has  ob- 
•rred  (ix.  30)  that  the  commander  of  the  Persian  cavalry, 
(asislxw,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Makistios,  and  the 


same  interchange  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  the  Teutonic 
languages,  as  in  the  German  fatsst  and  fechten,  Eng.  fist 
diiid  fight,  words  as  certainly  related  as  the  Latin />ii^;2ar0 
and  pugnus.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  c  as  an  «  in 
such  words  as  Cicero,  Ccesar,  is  proved  to  be  incorrect  by 
the  Greek  equivalents  Kikeron  (Kurepcuv),  Kaisar  (Kaifrap), 
and  no  less  so  by  the  co-existence  of  such  forms  as  acer, 
acris;  and  it  would  be  trifling  to  defend  the  pronunciation 
by  the  accidental  identity  in  form  of  the  Roman  c  and  one 
of  the  many  symbols  for  the  Greek  sigma.  [Alphabet, 
p.  383,  columns  33  and  36.1 

3.  C  initial  of  the  Latin  language  corresponds  to  A  in  the 
German.  Compare  collum,  hcds,  neck;  celare,  hehlen, 
hide;  cutis,  haul,  hide;  cannabis,  hanf,  hemp;  canis, 
hund,  hound ;  comu,  horn,  horn ;  calamus,  ham,  stalk ; 
caput,  haupt,  head ;  cor  (cord),  herz,  heart ;  crates,  horte, 
hurdle.  Traces  of  the  same  change  are  visible  witliin  the 
Latin  itself,  as  traho,  traxi  (trac-si) ;  veho,  vexi  ivec-si)  ; 
and  the  town  of  Apulia,  called  by  Strabo  Kerclonia,  is  called 
by  Roman  writers  Herdona.  So  the  Greeks  had  ossos 
{o(T9o^),  an  eye,  while  the  Romans  preferred  oculus. 

4.  C  is  convertible  with  v  and  w.  This  may  be  seen  in 
the  related  forms  Dacus,  Davus ;  focus,  fovea;  nix,  nivis; 
conniveo,  connixi;  lacus,  lavo;  vivo,  vixi;  struo,  struxi. 
Thus  too  the  English  ^  quick  (the  original  meaning  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  phrases  '  tne  quick  and  the  dead,*  '  the  auick 
of  the  nail,*)  is  identical  with  the  Latin  vivus\  ana  we 
have  another  remarkable  example  in  the  derivation  of  our  ^ 
words  eleven  and  twelve  from  the  Latin  undecim,  duode- 
dm,    [See  LJ 

5.  C  into  g.  The  change  already  mentioned  of  the 
power  of  the  Roman  symbol  C  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this. 
We  may  add  eager,  meagre,  derived  through  the  French 
aigre,  maigre,  from  the  I^tin  acer,  macer.  The  old  mean- 
ing of  eager  in  Shakspeare  is  sharp,  sour,  as  eager  milk ; 
and  indeed  the  word  appears  again  in  vinegar,  vinaigre. 
So  too  aveugle,  blind,  must  have  come  from  a  Latin  word, 
aboculus.  The  same  change  appears  in  the  Teutonic.  To 
the  Latin  oculus  corresponds  the  German  auge;  to  duc-o, 
zog  and  zug ;  while  the  Latin  lacr-uma,  or  Greek  dakr-uon, 
has  in  Gothic  the  form  tagr,  a  tear. 

6.  The  interchange  of  c  with  p  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  former  commonly  pre- 
ferring the  labial.  Gr.  pepo,  Lat.  coquo,  cook ;  Gr.  leino, 
Lat.  linquo,  leave ;  Gr.  pipto  (or  rather />t-p«/-o),  Lat  caa-o, 
tail,  &c.  The  same  interchange  appears  within  Italy  itself* 
the  pigeon  in  Rome  was  called  columba,  the  pigeon  out  of 
Rome,  that  is  the  wild  pigeon,  was  called  palumba;  so 
proximus,  nearest,  has  supplanted  propsimus,  from  prope, 
near.  The  Latin  word  quicquid  was  pronounced  oy  an 
Oscan  as  pitpit,  and  Augustus,  we  are  told  by  Suetonius 
(Octav.  88),  cashiered  an  officer  for  his  ignorance  in  spelling 
ipse  with  an  x.'^-  This  convertibility  of  the  tenues  extends 
to  the  letter  t.  Thus  we  find  scimula  and  spatula  both  con- 
veying the  notion  of  a  blade.  The  Greek  tetartos,  fourth, 
its,  who,  te,  and,  appear  in  Latin  as  quartus,  quis,  que.  The 
old  name  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  assumes  the  various 
forms,  Calpe,  Carpe,  Carte,  Tarte,  And  in  English  we 
have  nut,  from  Lat  nuc,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  eork  from 
cor  t- ex. 

7.  Latin  words  beginning  with  cu  have  often  lost  the 
guttural.  Thus  ubi  occupies  the  place  of  cubi,  an  old  dative 
of  the  relative  (compare  sicubi,  alicubi,  &c.) ;  uter  of  cuter 
(compare  the  Greek  koteroi),  ttmquam  of  eumquam  (com- 
pare together  quis,  cum,  quisquam).  This  variety  appears 
in  our  own  tongue,  where  which,  formerly  whUk,  was  ones 
written  quwhilk. 

8.  C  often  disappears  before  /  and  n.  This  naturally 
arises  from  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  as  in  knee,  Lat. 
genu ;  know,  Lat.  gno-sco ;  thus  from  the  old  Frank  name 
Clodovick  are  derived  Clevis,  Louis,  Ludovicus,  Ludwig, 
Lovick. 

9.  In  the  derivation  of  Italian  and  French  words  from 
the  Latin,  c  disappears  before  a  i,  the  preceding  vowel  being 

*  In  tome  of  the  prDTinca  of  England  '  wick'  !■  nrnd  in  Um  leBsc  of  quick. 
A  thing  Uiat  i»  alive  is  said  to  be '  wick.' 

•f  In  onr  own  language  wo  hate  rock  (Ft.  fiKki),  from  fko  Latin  rvpcf,  sam 
(Fr.  icnmt)  from  rp«iiia. 
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commonly  •trengthenedt  is  Lat  Actus,  laid,  It.  dtiio,  Fr. 
dti;  Lat.  coeiu*,  cooked.  It.  eotto  twhence  terra  cotld), 
Fr.  euit  (wheaoe  bu-euitt  twice  baked).  It  also  diiappears 
at  timee  before  an  r,  as  in  Lat  taeramentum,  oatb,  Fr.  «tfr- 
ment ;  Lat.  lacrima^  a  tear,  Fr.  larme.  Lastly,  the  same 
fate  awaits  it  when  flanked  on  either  side  by  vowels :  com- 
pare the  Latin  locus,  jocus,  focus,  paucum,  trices,  apicula, 
corbicula,  oculus,  nocere,  &c.,  with  the  French  lieu,  Jeu, 
f€u,jm,fais,  abdUe,  corbsUU,  oeil,  nuire,  &c 

C  is  the  Latin  svmbol  for  a  hundred.  Whether  it  is  so 
used  as  being  the  first  letter  of  centum,  a  hundred,  may  be 
doubted.  [NuKXBALS.] 

C  (in  mustq),  the  first  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  answer- 
ing to  the  do  of  the  Italians,  and  the  ut  of  the  French.  It 
gives  a  name  to  the  natural  major  mode  ;  t.  e.  that  mode  or 
key,  in  which  no  sharps  or  flats  are  employed.  It  is  also 
the  mark  of  common,  or  four-crotchet,  time ;  and  when  a 
bar  is  perpendicularly  drawn  through  it»  aUa-breve  time  is 
indicated.  (  Alla  Brivb).  This  letter  is  likewise  used  as 
the  abbreviation  of  Countertenor,  or  Qmtr^alio. 

CAAMA.    [Antblopb,  Species  62.    See  also  Species 

630 

Cabal  is  often  applied  to  a  set  of  persons  too  insigni- 
ficant in  point  of  number  to  form  a  party  who  endeavour 
to  effect  their  purposes  by  underhand  means.  The  ministers 
of  Charles  Il.t  Cliflford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington, 
and  Lauderdale,  the  initials  of  whose  names  happen  to 
form  the  word  cabal,  were  appropriately  called  the  '  Cabid 
Ministry.'  The  character  of  these  ministers  is  fpven  bv  Hume 
in  his  '  History  of  England,*  reien  Charles  II.  The  word 
'  cabal*  appears  to  come  from  the  French  cabale,  a  term 
employed  to  express  a  number  of  persons  acting  in  concert ; 
ana  it  is  generally  understood  in  a  bad  sense.  (Richelet) 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  was  used  in  our  language  before 
the  time  of  Dryden. 

CABANIS,  PIERRE   JEAN   GEORGE,   a   distm* 

Siiished  physician  and  philosopher,  ihe  son  of  Jean  Baptiste 
abanis,  an  able  agnculturist„  was  bom  at  Conac  in  1757. 
His  natural  disposition  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  vio- 
lent, and  the  earlier  pericKl  of  his  youth  was  passed  in  con- 
tinual struggles  pgainst  the  severity  of  the-  treatment  which 
he  seoms  to  have  received  both  from  his  father  and  his 
teachers.  During  a  short  inters!,  in  which  he  was  under 
the  care  of  a  kind  and  judicious  instructor,  he  indicated  a 
decided  taste  for  classical  literature ;  but  being  soon  removed 
from  a  teacher  who  saw  and  endeavoured  to  develop  his 
latent  talents,  and  being  again  subjected  to  harshness,  he 
lapsed  into  such  a  sUte  of  idleness  and  obstinacy,  that  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  his  father  in  absolute  despair  sent  him 
alone  to  Paris,  where,  feeling  he  had  no  sort  of  influence 
over  him.  he  abandoned  him  to  his  own  course.  The  mo- 
ment he  felt  himself  free,  this  youth,  hitherto  so  indolent 
and  intractable,  became  a  diligent  student,  and  for  the 
space  of  two  years  devoted  himself  with  an  intensity  which 
has  been  rarely  exceeded  to  the  study  not  only  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  classics,  but  also  of  the  works  of  the  meta- 
physical writers  both  of  England  and  France.  His  love  of 
poetry  was  ardent,  and  he  soon  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
celebritT  for  some  poetical  piecev<of  his  own ;  but  seeing  no- 
thing cheering  in  the  prospect  of  the  pursuit  of  literature  as 
a  profession,  he  chose  the  study  o«  medicine  chiefly,  as  he 
himself  states,  on  'account  of  the  varied  sciences  to  which 
it  obliged  him  to  direct  his  attention.  Under  the  guidance 
of  a  friend,  an  able  physician,  he  applied  himself  for  six 
Tears  to  the  study  of  medicine  with  so  much  intensity  that 
his  health  began  to  fail  him,  and  being  on  this  account 
oblised  to  leave  Paris,  he  went  to  reside  at  Auteuil,  where 
he  beeame  aeouaintad  with  the  widow  of  Helvetius.  This 
acquaintance  determined  the  character  of  his  future  life. 
At  the  bouse  of  this  lady,  who  in  a  manner  adopted  him  as 
her  son,  he  beeame  intimate  with  the  most  celebrated  men  of 
that  aBe,Turgot,D*Holbach,  Franklin,  Jefierson.Condillac, 
and  Thomas.  Here  too  he  lived  familiarly  for  many  years 
with  Diderot  and  D*Alembert,  and  occasbnally  saw  Vol- 
taire. He  appears  to  have  formed  a  strong  attachment  to 
Mirabeau,  for  which  he  was  exposed  to  no  little  obloquy ; 
he  was  HkM  chosen  friend  of  Condorc«t,  and  he  had  the  gra- 
tification of  being  able  to  sooth  the  last  moments  of  both 
thdM  remarkable  men.  He  married  Charlotte  Grouchy, 
sister  of  General  Grouchy  and  of  Madame  Condorcet,  with 
whom  be  lived  happily  until  his  death,  which  happened 
ionawhat  middenly  on  the  dth  of  May,  1808,  in  the  52nd 
""V  9i)o$  age,    Efe  had  borne  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 


events  of  the  Revolation ;  was  one  of  the  Cooaeil  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Senate.  He  was 
Uie  author  of  several  works  of  great  celebrity  in  his  dai . 
but  that  which  has  given  to  his  name  a  permanent  di*tanf- 
tion  is  his  treatise  on  the  relation  between  the  physical  an'l 
moral  nature  of  man.  This  work,  entitled  *  Rapports  «iu 
Phvsique  et  du  Moral  de  I'Homme/  is  putly  metaph^  i^ical 
and  partly  physiological,  and  displays  no  ordinary  power  of 
observation  and  analysis.  It  is  remarkable  too  as  being  the 
first  attempt  to  treat,  in  a  systematic  fimn,  the  tnterestjn;; 
but  difficult  subject  which  it  investigates.  This  work  mi) 
still  be  read  with  interest  and  instruotion  by  the  pbyaicuxi, 
the  metaphysician,  and  the  practical  edneator. 

CABASSOU,  or  KABASSOU.  [AftMAonxo,  Sec- 
tion  IV.] 

CABBAGE.  There  are  several  speeies  of  the  genu« 
brassica,  or  cabbage,  which  comprehends  the  turnip,  xhi 
rape,  the  cole,  and  the  common  culinary  cabbage,  or  brm- 
siea  oleracea.  The  innumereble  varieties  arise  from  dif- 
ference of  soil  and  cultivation ;  and  as  all  the  eabbage  tiihc 
form  hybrids,  new  varieties  are  oontinuslly  produced.  TUi« 
is  effected  by  the  bees,  when  different  sorts  are  in  flower 
at  the  same  thne.  The  pollen  adheres  to  their  body  as  tbi*} 
seek  honey  in  the  flowers,  and  being  deposited  on  Uie  pi^ttlV 
of  other  sorts,  impregnates  the  germen.  Henoe  only  one 
variety  of  cabbage  should  be  in  flower  at  the  same  time  in 
any  garden  or  field,  when  we  wish  to  keep  the  sort  unadul- 
terated; particularly  if  some  sorts  have  expanded  leaTt-k. 
and  others  close  heads.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  exoellcot 
small  miniature  cabbage,  which  grows  on  the  stem  of  lUc 
Brussels'  sprout,  can  be  kept  in  perfection.  The  diflferrst 
sorts  of  cabbages  most  prized  for  the  garden  are  cfairfi> 
divided  into  the  close-hearting  and  the  spreading.  Of  tb^ 
first,  the  York  and  the  Savoys  are  the  moat  eommon  ;  of  tltc 
latter,  the  cole-worts  and  Scotch  kale. 

In  order  to  have  a  regular  succession  of  cabbages  the  seed 
should  be  sown  at  diflerent  times,  from  the  iMginninj^  of 
spring  to  the  autumn.  The  eariy  sown  will  run  to  seed  t!i- 
same  year ;  the  later  sown  will  increase  more,  produee  lor;^' 
and  firmer  heads,  and  will  not  go  to  seed  till  the  next  sea^ti 
Some  sorts,  it.  is  said,  will  continue  to  produce  leaves  ti  r 
several  years,  if  they  are  regularly  taken  off,  and  if  the  «etd- 
stem  is  prevented  from  shooting  by  cutting  it  down  as  » ••  ■ 
as  it  bmns  to  appear.  Thus  a  perennial  cabbage-tre^  .* 
produce^  which  yields  abundance  of  food  for  sheep  ai  1 
cattle. 

Cabbage  plants  are  generally  raised  first  in  a  seed-bed 
when  they  are  intended  for  early  produce  they  are  »nv* 
before  winter,  and  protected  by  shelter,  or  under  ^h** 
frames.    In  this  manner  strong  plants  may  be  had  eaH- 
in  spring,  which  planted  out  in  April  will  produce  tl. 
cabbages  by  July  or  August    Those  which  sre  raisetl  or 
large  scale  are  gcnerelly  sown  in  Mareh,  and  planted  whr. 
they  are  to  remain  in  June  or  July.    When  tney  have  be>/ 
pricked  out  from  the  seed-bed  very  young,  and  allowed  - 
get  to  a  good  size  in  a  piece  of  ground  prepared  for  ti.- 
purpose  before  bein^  finally  transplanted  in  tbe  field,  t^? 
success  is  more  certam,  and  it  will  well  repay  the  adduionai 
trouble.    These  come  to  perfection  in  autumn,  and  ma^  be 
taken  off  the  ground  as  they  are  wanted.    Some  kinds'  aro 
so  hardy  that  they  will  bear  the  severest  frosts,  and  rcau**. 
covered  with  snow  for  a  considerable  time  without  dam£;!T' 
Such  are  the  green  curly-leaved  cabbages,  or  Scotch  kak>, 
which  form  no  close  head,  but  consist  of  spreading  lea«e%. 
The  great  portion  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  leaves  uiti 
stems  of  cabbages  has  made  them  an  important  object  id 
cultivation  wherever  much  cattle  is  kept»  and  where  ti^ 
land  is  favourable  to  their  growth. 

The  cultivation  of  cabbages  is  the  same  in  the  field  a> 
in  the  garden,  except  that  on  a  large  scale  less  attentioii  i% 
paid  to  each  plant,  and  the  spa&  is  superseded  by  thr 
plough,  end  other  instruments.  A  good  and  ratbcr  -Ait! 
loam  is  best  adapted  to  cabbages.  They  require  acecistd«r« 
able  portion  of  manure  if  the  land  is  not  naturally  hr'n,  ut 
if  they  are  cultivated  as  a  part  of  a  regulsr  rotation.  Tberv 
is  no  vegetable  which  produces  so  large  a  portion  of  fM%i 
for  cattle  on  the  same  space  as  the  cabbage,  provided  thr 
soil  suiU  iU  growth.  Though  it  irapoxerides  the  gteutti. 
this  should  not  prevent  its  being  extensively  culta«aieii« 
provided  the  nourishment  it  produces  compensates  fbr  tbr 
additional  manure  required.  The  groat  advanta^se  m  tb? 
cultivation  of  the>  cabbage  is,  that  a  great  portioa  of  its 
substance  is  restored  to  the  ground  in  all  well-regulai^eii 
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farming  attabliahments,  in  the  sbtpe  of  the  dung^  and 
urine  of  the  cattle  fed  upon  tbem.  It  is  asserted  by 
ezperienoed  agrioulturists  uuit  in  this  respect  it  is  su- 
perior to  the  common  turnip.  The  cultivation  of  the  cab- 
bage on  a  large  scale  is  by  no  means  so  general  on  the 
soils  well  adapted  to  them  as  might  be  wished.  This  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  trouble  of  transplanting,  and  the  occa- 
sional &ilure  of  the  plants  in  very  dry  weather.  But  the 
trouble  and  expense  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  attention 
and  method.  The  plante  may  be  raised  in  such  abundance, 
by  hi^Tinff  a  regular  garden  for  the  purpose,  that  they  may 
be  transj^antea  at  various  times,  and  the  plants  placed  so 
thick  as  to  all3W  for  failures,  whilst  those  which  are  super- 
fluous may  be  hoed  out  The  cause  of  failure  is  generally 
in  the  careless  manner  of  planting.  Holes  are  usu^ly  made 
in  the  ground  with  some  blunt  instrument,  the  plants  are  put 
in  without  ite  beinff  noticed  whether  the  roots  are  doubled  up 
or  straight,  whether  the  earth  is  pressed  close  to  the  roots, 
or  vacancies  are  left  between  them  and  the  soil,  in  which 
rase  they  cannot  take  root  properly.  The  ground  having 
been  well  prepared,  atid  being  in  good  heart  and  tilth,  the 
plough  should  open  a  deep  and  narrow  fbmw.  The  plants 
having  been  carefully  token  up  without  breaking  the  fibres 
of  the  root,  the  tops  should  be  cut  off  to  about  six  inches 
from  the  crown,  women  and  children  should  then  go  along 
the  furrow  with  baskets  in  which  the  plante  are  carefully 
laid,  and  place  them,  at  the  distence  of  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  from  each  other,  against  the  earth  which  has  been 
J  list  turned  over  by  the  plough,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  roote 
»hall  lie  along  the  newly- made  ridge,  and  the  crown  of  the 
plant  be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ^und ;  a  slight 
push  will  make  it  adhere  to  the  fresh  soil.  If  some  rich 
xnould  is  mixed  with  drainings  of  the  dung-hill  or  ditch 
%vater  to  the  consistency  of  soft  mud,  and  the  root  of  each 
plant  is  dipped  in  a  pail  of  this  mixture  immediately  before 
planting,  the  plante  will  seldom  fail.  The  plough  in  re- 
turning covers  all  these  roote  with  the  earth  of  the  next 
furrow ;  and  a  man  follows  and  presses  his  foot  obliouely 
against  the  fiimw  slice  at  the  place  where  the  head  of  Uie 
plant  appears.  The  plough  then  takes  two  shallower  and 
broader  ftirrows,  or  leaves  a  space  of  two  feet  between  the 
last-made  farrow,  and  forms  another  in  which  plante  are 
again  placed  and  covered  up  as  before.  The  rows  will  thus 
be  three  feet  wide.  If  the  cabbages  are  of  a  large  sort  every 
allemato  plant  may  afterwards  be  cut  out,  either  as  soon 
as  they  are  fairly  rooted,  or  when  they  have  acquired  a 
modente  size ;  in  which  case  they  will  afford  excellent  food 
for  cows  and  pigs,  although  not  sufficient  to  stall  cattle 
upon.  The  repeated  use  of  the  plough  and  horse-hoe  be- 
tween the  lows  is  necessary  for  the  srowth  of  the  cabbages, 
as  well  as  highly  useful  to  clean  the  land.  By  this  mode 
of  cultivation  much  labour  is  saved,  the  risk  of  the  failure 
of  the  plan  to  is  greatly  diminished,  and  if  the  ground  has 
been  well  prepared  and  sufficiently  manured,  an  astonish- 
ing weight  of  solid  food  for  cattle  is  obtained.  The  best 
sort  to  plant  in  the  field  is  the  large  red,  or  the  Scotch 
drum-head  cabbage.  Should  the  ground  be  of  great  fer- 
tility, and  at  the  same  time  compact,  the  large  Stras- 
burg  cabbage,  which  grows  to  the  weight  of  60  and  even 
SO  lbs.,  will  produce  an  enormous  weight  of  food.  This 
cabbage  is  common  in  Germany. 

When  given  to  cattle  or  sheep,  cabbages  should  be  sliced 
in  the  same  manner  as  turnips  or  beet-root  When  milch 
eows  are  fed  with  them,  all  the  decayed  leaves  should  be 
cskrefully  token  off  and  given  to  store  cattle  or  nigs;  for 
tbese  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  bad  taste  wnich  the 
milk  and  butter  acquire  from  this  food.  [Butter.]  For 
bullocks  cabbages  and  oil-cake  are  excellent  fooci,  and 
increase  their  flesh  rapidly.  For  sheep  they  should  be 
sliced  and  given  to  them  in  troughs  in  the  field  where 
tbe  cabbages  grow,  or  on  grass-land  which  requires  to 
be  manur^  In  England  the  sorts  which  have  a  close 
bead  are  preferred ;  but  where  labour  is  abundant  and  forage 
ycaroe,  as  in  F^rance,  the  branching  sorts  are  thought  more 
profitable,  because  the  leaves  may  be  taken  off  repeatedly 
and  will  grow  again.  The  thousand-headed  cabbage,  and 
the  large  cabbage  of  Poitou,  as  well  as  the  tall  cabbage, 
called  chou  cavaUer,  which  grows  with  a  stem  six  feet  high, 
and  ffives  large  broad  leaves  without  any  close  head,  are 
Ip^atiy  preferred  in  France  to  the  sorts  which  bear  close 
beads. 

Cabbages  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease  when  re- 
peaiadiy  planted  in  the  same  ground :  the  bottom  of  the 


stem  enlarges,  and  the  plant  becomes  sickly.  This  disease 
is  called  clubinng,  and  is  occasioned  by  an  insect,  which 
deposito  its  eggs  in  the  substence  of  the  stem  where  it 
joins  the  root :  the  organisation  of  the  plant  is  deranged, 
and  the  cabbages  never  come'  to  perfection.  The  only 
remedy  for  this  disease  is  to  change  the  cultivation,  and  flir 
a  time  to  plant  no  cabbages  on  the  ground,  which  produces 
clubbed  plants,  but  to  trench  it  up  well,  and  expose  it  to  the 
winter's  frost  in  ridges  *  quick-lime  should  be  put  on  it,  but 
no  manure ;  and  other  vegetebles  of  a  different  class  should 
be  sown  for  two  or  three  years.  After  this  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  purified,  and  cabbages  may  safely  be  planted  there 
again.  In  the  fields,  where  cabbages  do  not  return  so  fre- 
quently on  the  same  ground,  this  disease  is  seldom  found. 
The  depredations  of  caterpillars  and  slugs  are  sometimes 
very  great ;  the  only  means  of  prevention  is  to  pick  them 
off  as  soon  as  they  appear :  ducks  and  fowls  in  this  case 
are  excellent  helps,  the  former  especially,  fbr  clearing  the 
ground  of  slugs. 

In  Germany  there  is  an  immense  consumption  of  the 
large  white  cabbage  in  the  form  of  the  national  mess,  called 
saur  kraut.  This  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — 
the  cabbages  are  sliced  thin  by  hand,  or  by  a  machine  like 
a  tumip-slicer,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  by  which  French 
beans  are  sliced  in  Holland.  [Bean,  p.  83.]  The  bottom 
of  a  cask,  of  which  the  head  has  been  taken  out,  is  covered 
with  salt,  and  a  layer  of  thin-sliced  cabbage  six  inches 
thick  is  laid  over  it;  on  this  a  quantity  of  salt  is  spread, 
and  another  layer  of  cabbage  mixed  with  some  juniper- 
berries  and  whole  pepper;  and  thus  salt  and  cabbage 
altomatoly  until  the  cask  is  filled.  A  round  board  is  then 
put  into  the  cask  so  as  nearly  to  fit  it;  and  on  this  a  heavy 
weight  of  stone  or  metel  is  laid.  As  the  cabbage  fermente 
and  sinks,  the  cask  is  filled  up  with  fresh  salt  and  cabbage. 
After  some  time  the  expressed  juice  is  poured  off,  some 
water  with  salt  dissolved  in  it  is  poured  over,  and  changed 
until  it  ceases  to  rise  with  a  scum  and  foetid  smell;  the 
cabbage  is  then  in  a  fit  state  to  be  kept.  A  cloth  is  laid 
over  iC  and  over  this  the  round  board  and  weighte.  When 
any  portion  is  taken  out  for  use,  a  sufficient  portion  of  brine 
is  allowed  to  remain  over  the  mass  to  exclude  the  air ;  and 
the  cloth,  board,  and  weights,  are  replaced  as  long  as  any 
cabbage  remains.  This  saur  kraut,  when  washed  with  soft 
water  and  stewed  with  bacon  or  salted  meat,  is  a  very  whole- 
some dish,  and  much  relished  by  those  who  have  been 
early  accustomed  to  it.  In  long  voyages  it  has  been  found 
to  be  an  admirable  preservative  against  the  sea-scurvy. 

CABBAGE  PALM.    [Arkca.] 

CA'BBALA.  •  The  Jewish  Cabbala,*  says  Dr.  Henry 
More  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Coi^jectura  Cabbalistica,* '  is  con- 
ceived to  be  a  traditional  doctrine  or  exposition  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, which  Moses  received  from  the  mouth  of  God 
while  he  was  on  the  mount  with  him.  And  this  sense,  or  in- 
terpretation, of  the  law  or  Pentateuch,  as  it  is  a  doctrine 
received  by  Moses  first,  and  then  from  him  by  Joshua,  and 
from  Joshua  by  the  seventy  elders,  and  so  on,  was  called 

Cabbala  from  ^^p,  kibbel,  to  receive.    But,  as  it  was  deli- 

vered  as  well  as  received,  it  was  called  Mdsora,  which  sig- 
nifies a  Tradition;  though  this  latter  more  properly  re- 
specU  that  critical  and  grammatical  skill  of  the  learned 
among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  was  profitable  for  the  ex- 
plaining the  literal  sense,  as  well  as  that  more  mysterious 
meaning  of  the  text  where  it  was  intended.*  In  a  wider 
sense,  however,  the  Cabbala  is  used  for  the  whole  secret  or 
esoteric  philosophy  of  the  Jewish  doctors— a  subject  of 
great  extent  and  intricacy,  upon  which  voluminous  works 
have  been  produced  both  bv  Rabbinical  and  Christian 
writers.  The  most  celebratea  collection  of  the  Rabbinical 
writings  on  the  Cabbala  is  the  work  entitled  '  Kabbala 
Denudata,  sen  Doctrina  HebraK>rum  Transcendentalis,*  &c., 
3  vols.  4to.  Sulzbach,  1677,  and  Frankfort,  1684.  Tbe 
editor  of  this  work,  which  is  a  very  rare  book,  the  third 
volume  in  particular,  is  believed  to  be  Christianus  Knorrius 
d  Rosenroth.  Liste  of  the  Rabbinical  treatises  on  the  Cab- 
bala may  be  found  in  Wolfs  '  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,'  and 
in  the  'Bibliotheca'  Magna  'Rabbinica'  of  Bartoloccius 
and  Imbonatus.  Of  the  Christian  writers  on  tbe  Cabbala, 
the  most  famous  are  Picus  of  Mirandola,  the  younger  Van 
Helmont,  and  his  friend  Dr.  Henry  More,  the  learned  and 
eloquent  English  Platonist.  Dr.  More,  under  the  title  of 
•  Conjectura  Uabbalistica,*  published  what  he  calls  •  A  con- 
jectural Essay  of  interpreting  the  mind  of  Moses  in  the 
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three  irat  ehaptert  of  GeneeiB,  eocording  to  a  threefold  Cah- 
bala,  ▼».:  literal,  philosophical,  mystical,  or  dlTinely 
moral/  This  work,  which,  with  the  defences,  appendices, 
&c.,  in  the  edition  of  1713,  fills  ahout  250  folio  pages,  is  a 
very  remarkable  performance.  So  highly  does  the  pious 
writer  estimate  the  secret  philosophy  which  he  thinks  may 
be  extracted  fh>m  the  Mosaic  records,  and  so  essential  does 
he  deem  it  to  the  right  understanding  of  scripture,  that,  in 
his  dedication  to  Dr.  Cudworth,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  if  the  atheist  could  have  fully  granted  to  him 
'  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  God  but  what  Moses  his  text 
set  on  foot  in  the  world,  or  what  is  traditional,  he  cannot  but 
think  that  religion  in  this  dress  is  so  empty,  exceptionable, 
and  contemptible,  that  it  is  but  just,  with  as  many  as  are 
not  mere  fools,  to  look  upon  it  as  some  melancholic  conceit, 
or  cunning  fiction,  brought  into  the  world  to  awe  the  simple 
sort,  but  behind  the  hangings  to  be  freely  laughed  at  and 
derided  by  those  that  are  more  wise,  and  that  it  were 
an  easy  thing  in  a  short  time  to  raze  the  memory  of  it  out 
of  the  minds  of  men,  it  having  so  little  root  in  the  human 
faculties.'  There  is  a  valuable  article  on  the  Cabbala,  bv 
the  Abb6  Mallet,  in  the  great  French  '  Encyclop^die.*  A 
short  popular  account  of  this  philosophy  is  given  by  the  Mar- 
quis Le  Gendre  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  his 
*  Trait6  de  TOpioion.*  The  celebrated  work  of  the  Abb6  do 
Villars,  entitled  '  Le  Comte  de  Gabalis,*  from  which  Pope 
avows  that  he  took  the  machinery  of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  in  his 
'  Rape  of  the  Lock,*  is  a  satire  upon  the  mystical  absurdities 
of  the  Jewish  Cabbala.  Bayle  has  noticed  that  the  sub- 
stance of  this  work  is  contained  in  the  first  two  of  ten 
letters  attributed  to  the  charlatan  Joseph  Francis  Borri, 
and  published  at  Geneva  in  1681,  under  the  title  of  his 
'  Chiave  del  G^binetto'  (Key  of  the  Cabinet)  (Art  Borri, 
note  G.)  Although  the  letters  in  (question  are  dated  at 
Copenhagen  in  1666,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  stolen  from  the  work  of  the  Abb£  de  Villars,  which 
was  first  printed  in  1670. 

CABELLO.    [PuBRTO  Cabbllo.] 

CABES,  GULF  OF,  the  Syrtis  Minor  of  the  antients, 
lies  between  the  W.  coast  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli  and  the 
B.  coast  of  that  of  Tunis.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  town 
of  Cabes  or  Ghabs,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  and 
near  the  border  of  the  two  states.  The  fine  island  of  (^rbi, 
with  30,000  inh.,  is  in  the  £.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Cabes  on 
the  Tripoli  coast  though  dependent  on  Tunis,  and  the  town 
and  port  of  8 fax  in  the  Tunisian  mainland  is  on  the  oppo- 
site or  N.W.  coast.  The  Gulf  of  Cabes  is  bounded  to  the 
N.  bv  the  Cape  Capoudia  and  the  Kerkeni  islands  or  rocks, 
whicn  divide  it  from  tho  Gulf  of  Hammamet,  which  extends 
northwards  towards  Cape  Bon. 

CABIAT.    [Capyhara.] 

CABIN,  a  term  in  naval  architecture*  applied  to  those 
portiops  of  a  ship  allotted  to  the  vorious  officers.  In  large 
VtfHurls  tho  admlrars  and  captain's  cabins  extend  across  the 
ship  nrnr  her  stern,  and  they  are  usually  divided  into  two, 
tfiruiml  Iho  fitro  and  (\ftfr  cabins;  the  latter  are  considered 
nmro  stni'tly  iirivuto,  while  tho  former  are  used  for  dinner, 
for  llio  rm'iipllon  of  Htrunj^orH,  and  other  purposes.  Those 
f»«l<Mi^ltig  to  tiio  junior  rommlHMionod  and  warrant  officers 
iif«  riiiiK"d  iihmg  the  side  of  tho  ship,  having  an  area  of 
from  llvo  to  SIX  frot  in  width,  and  from  six  to  seven  feet  in 

Ih  ffunif«i«  ihn  rniitriln's  cnhin  is  on  the  main  deck,  and 
flirt  |/Mfi  loom,  Of  shor  purtof  tho  lower  deck,  is  given  to 
fl.i*  .;«)'»•»•;  hut  In  two^li'frkcMl  line-of  battle  ships,  the 
t  .tpfMiM  hi Kfi  fhft  nihin  undi'r  tho  p(K;p,  and  the  officers  the 
If,.  .1  f  ^Imm  hu  Iho  iipp'jr  Ktin-dcrk.  Vihxch  is  called  the 
0mt'\  f.'ffH,  n$,'\  Ml  /fpi/  th*i  n.'U-n  of  whi^h  is  a  row  of  private 
f  ,1,  tfM  h  ./ ii  /or»«.#M.o.(f  •  p"rt,  ond  tlic-rcfore  a  gun);  while 
I  Mfff*f*\  -j»f  *«  »•  J*  fi  t»h'li\j«l«;d  i'tr  a  mc>!»-place.  In 
M./^'  ')'f0*f*  I"  .«  !•'/"  ftji.iitriJMit  IS  appropriated  to  the 
^,  .,  .  ,1  m,  /)  *i.*i  *.ih'»  r«  iiikt^  ih<!  rorrvuponding  one  on  the 
,  .  if  .,  *,*'  <  't  h*'  part.fioiin  by  whirh  all  these  cabins 
,,,  .,./')   ntt,  f  »../'J  bulk  hmdM,  and  are  composed  of 

,\  f, ,- .»»,  »;. '  ii  Afo  instantly  removable  when 

1,^,    , ',  .     ,./  ',.  ,*'tt)  to  '^  <'l*iif»»d  for  Oct  ion* 

/  A  .'.     r  /••"••  •  o'h  i»  »'xtiii*ivrly  employed  in  the 

M^^  /   ./'    I.  .»»•••  r/ji*'h  tiioro  limited  signification 

'  . ,     ,f      t.V,,  '»,  *ij  fcj.irtfiK'nt  in  which  men  of 

,,..,,•■'#  ^»     .>  *fl...r»  aind  barrinters  receive 

.,   ,4    ,.:.'.,    •  I      lit'X.rv  ihf  application  of 

,„,,,>,./     '    '^t/ '.  S.y  y  !./•  Uj  ailvifce  with  them 

v./'*  '^  y.'^  #.!•.#•  */»'l  i/i  direct  tlic  higher 
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bnnchea  of  the  administration.  The  membeii  of  tha  «<•• 
cutive  government  in  England  who  uv  res|Mmatblo  for 
public  measures  are,  as  a  body,  termed  the  Cabinett  and  as 
mdividuals,  Members  of  the  Cabinet 

C AB'IRl  {Tafiilpm),  antient  Pelasgian  divinitiea,  beloviz- 
ing  to  a  system  of  elementary  religion,  which,  in  the  later 
ages  of  Greece,  was  connected  with  the  celebration  of  ro>  »ic- 
rious  'rites  in  the  island  of  Samothrace.  According  t  • 
Strabb  (p.  478),  who  quotes  Stesimbrotus,  they  derived  tii<  ir 
name  from  Mount  Cabeirus  in  Berecynthia.  They  wrrv 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Cory  ban  tes,  &c.  (Strabo,  p.  4t  t. 
472 ;  Sehol.  on  Aristoph.  Pae,  277),  and  their  worahin  ««..> 
most  cultivated  in  Samothrace,  Lemnoe»  Imbros«  and  ct:r> 
tain  towns  of  Troas.  (Strabo,  p.  473.)  Their  names  were 
mystical,  and  are  given  by  Mnaseas.  {SchoL  AjiolL  Kb.  i.. 
917.)  Camilus,  Uumilus  or  Cadmilus,  was  the  son  t.i 
HephflDStus  and  Cabeira,  and  his  children  were  the  thrfo 
Cabeiri,  from  whom  came  the  nymphs  Cabeirades  (Acu«i- 
laus,  ap.  Strab.,  p.  472).  Camilus  is  stated  to  have  Wtn 
the  same  as  Hermes,  and  the  three  Cabeiri  mentioned  b> 
Mnaseas,  Axicres,  Axiocersa  and  Aiiocersus,  are  said  to 
correspond  to  Ceres,  Proserpine  and  Pluto  respeetively.  It 
seems  more  probable,  however,  that  Camilus  representttl 
the  generative  principle  (Herod,  ii.  51,)  and  that  the  thrve 
Cabeiri  were  personifications  of  Love,  the  male  and  tiie 
female,  the  first  part  of  each  name  being  the  epithet  oii.; 
(worthy)  which  is  very  frequently  applied  to  gods,  and  t).c 
remaining  parts,  Eros,  Kersos  and  Kersa*  having  the  sijzn;- 
fications  wliich  we  have  assigned  to  them.  (fflpv^Ct  yu^'C. 
Hesyoh.)  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  investigalini;  i..> 
antient  religion  may  consult  Creuzer*s  Symbolik  <a.  p. 
318.);  Muller's  Orchom,  (p.  450.);  Welckers  Tnioffie , 
Lobeck*s  Aglaoph,  (lib.  iii.  c.  6),  and  Schelling's  Trf.i:'.' 
on  the  Samothracian  Myateries.  The  imagea  of  the  C^a  .;. 
were  pygmy  statues,  of  wliich  there  are  specimens  arour.  j 
the  terra-cot tas  of  the  British  Museum  (Combe,  no.  42).  Ai 
the  son  of  Vulcan,  Cabeirus  or  Cadmilus  is  represented  «.'.:. 
a  hammer  in  his  hand.    (Winckelmann,  iL  p.  507.) 

CABLE.    [RoPB.1 

CABLE,  CHAIN.    [CnAiif  Cable.] 

CABOT,  SEBASTIAN.  The  accounts  of  this  grvst 
navigator  have  till  recently  been  clouded  by  tho  fn^atcU 
obscurity.  A  Memoir  of  Cabot,  published  in  London  in 
1831.  has  at  last  put  the  facts  of  his  life  in  a  clearer  hktht, 
and  removed  much  of  the  uncertainty.  After  a  carelii]  con* 
sideration  of  the  arguments  in  this  memoir*  we  have  adopttti 
nearly  all  its  conclusions. 

Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  son  of  John  Cabot  or  Gabotto 
a  native  of  Venice,  who  resided  occasionally  in  England,  an  j 
of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  that  he  was  a  vealtl-\. 
intelligent   merchant,    and    fbnd  of  maritime  discover v 
Sebastian    was   bom    at   Bristol   about   1477,    and    was 
early  instructed  in   geography,   navigation,  and   mathe- 
matics.   When  only  19  years  of  age,  he  was  included  « i:o 
his  two  brothers  in  a  patent,  dated  5th  of  March,  N'.r.. 
granted  by  Henry  VII.  to  John  Cabot  his  fiither.  for  iiie 
discovery  and  conquest  of  unknown  lands.    About  a  %«^ 
after  the  date  of  the  patent,  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  (appa- 
rently with  his  father)  in  a  ship  equipped  at  Bristol,  naoted 
the  Matthew,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  he  first  saw  Nort'i 
America,  probably  the  coast  of  Labrador,  about  laL  5f.-. 
It  has  generally  been  stated  that  this  first-discovered  laiid 
was  Newfoundland,  and  that  it  was  named  by  Cabot  Pnoia 
Vista;  but  it  appears  that  the  cause  of  the  error  «as  a 
mistranslation  by  Hakluyt  of  a  document  in  Latin  appeDdt>i 
to  a  map  of  America  drawn  by  Cabot  himself.    The  dt- 
scription  given  in  that  document  cannot  possibly  refer  to 
Newfoundland,  but  may  apply  verv  well  to  the  ivavt  of 
Labrador.    We  have  no  account  of  this  voyage  fUrtber  than 
the  discovery  itself,  but  it  appears  probable  that  C\&b.<( 
returned  to  England  immediately;   an  opinion  whtrh  re- 
ceives some  support  from  an  entry  in  llie  privv  purnr  ex- 
penses of  Henry  VII.,—*  lOth  August  1497  To  h)m  thu 
fi}und  the  new  Isle  10/.'    This  is  still  Airther  conftrroed  be 
the  recent  discovery  of  an  original  patent  of  3rd  of  Febnarv. 
1498,  granting  to  John  Kabotto  permission  to  take  six  »hif« 
in  any  haven  of  the  realm,  of  the  burden  of  200  too*  .ird 
under, '  to  convey  and  lede  to  the  Londe  and  lales  of  late 
founde  by  the  seid  John  in  oure  name  and  by  our  r  \tn- 
maundemente,'  &c.    The  date  of  this  la&t  patent  and   i:t 
general  purport  have  been  long  known,  but  it  lias  be«Q 
usually  supposed  to  be  simply  intended  to  further  tbeob^ert 
of  the  first  patent,  in  consequence  of  difflcultiet  expencnt^ 
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in  fitting  out  ships ;  and'  an  error  in  date  has  been  sus- 
pected in  order  to  make  it  tally  with  the  supposition.    It  is 
difficult  to  assign  to  each  of  the  Cabots  (a  father  and  three 
sons)   his  exact  nart  in  these  discoveries,  hut  Sebastian 
seems  always  to  have  been  considered  the  most  scientific 
navigator  of  the  family.     Another  voyage  was  made  by 
Cabot,  aoconling  to  the  terms  of  this  patent,  but  we  have 
no  details  as  to  its  result ;  and  a  third  voyage  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  1499.    About 
this  time  it  is  supposed  that  John  Cabot  died,  but  there  is 
no  record  of  his  death,  nor  is  anything  whatever  known  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  for  the  next  twelve  years.    Soon  after  the 
death  of  Henry  VII.  Cabot  was  sent  for  by  Ferdinand  king 
of  Spain,  in  which  country  he  arrived  in  September,  1512, 
and  immediately  received  the  title  of  Captain,  with  a  liberal 
salary.    It  appears  from  Spanish  authorities,  that  Cabot 
was  disgusted  with  the  want  of  consideration  shown  him  in 
England.    No  specific  duties  appearr  to  have  been  at  first 
assigned  to  Cabot  in  Spain  ;  but  we  find  him  in  1515  con- 
nected with  a  general  revision  of  maps  and  charts,  and 
holding  the  dignified  station  of  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Indies.    He  was  also  appointed  to  conduct  an  important 
expedition  for  making  new  discoveries  towards  the  west ; 
but  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  the  beginning  of  1516,  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  the  plan.    The  new  king  of 
Spain,  Charles  v.,  was  occupied  elsewhere,  and  did  not 
reach  Spain  for  some  time,  during  which  the  court  was 
a  scene  of  shameless  intrigue.    Fonseca,  the  enemy  of 
Columbus,  was  in  authority,  and  the  Flights  he  and  his 
creatures  put  upon  Cabot  caused  his  return  to  England. 
In    1517  he  was  employed  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  connexion 
with  Sir  Thomas  Perte,  to  make  another  attempt  at  a  north- 
west passage.    It  appears  that  on  this  voyage  he  reached 
lat.   67^°,  and  it  must  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  he 
entered  Hudson's  Bay,  *  and  gave  English  names  to  sundry 
places  therein.*    But  of  this,  like  all  the  rest  of  Cabots 
di&coveries,  no  details  have  been  preserved,  and  even  the 
whole  voyage  has  been  referred  to  the  south  instead  of  the 
north.    It  is  only  known  that  the  mahce  or  timidity  of  Sir 
Thomas  Perte,  and  the  mutinous  conduct  of  his  crew,  com- 
pelled him  to  return.    After  this  voyage  Cabot  again  visited 
Spain,  where  be  was  named  by  Charles  V.  Pilot  Major  of 
the  kingdom,  and  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  critically  ex- 
amining all  projects  of  voyages  of  discovery.    At  this  time 
the  views  of  adventurers  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  south, 
and  the  Molucca  Islands  were  pointed  out  as  a  valuable 
tie  Id  for  enterprise.    Portugal  having  earnestly  represented 
that  the  limits  assigned  to  her  by  the  pope  in  his  division 
of  the  New  World  would  include  the  Moluccas,  it  was  re- 
».ilved  that  a  solemn  conference  should  take  place,  in  which 
all   parties  should  state  their  claims,  and  experienced  men 
sliould  attend  for  tbe  purpose  of  reference.    Uabot  is  at  the 
head  of  this  list,  in  which  we  also  find  Ferdinand  Columbus, 
sou  of  the  great  Columbus.    The  conference  was  held  at 
Badajoz,  in  April,  1524,  and  by  the  end  of  May  sentence 
was  pronounced  that  the  Moluccas  were  within  the  Spanish 
division  of  the  world.    The  Portuguese  retired  in  disgust, 
talking  of  preparing  an  expedition  to  destroy  any  Spanish 
or  other  vessel  which  should  venture  to  trade  within  the 
disputed  territory.    Immediately  after  the  decision,  a  com- 

Sany  was  formed  at  Seville  to  prosecute  the  trade  to  the 
lolucoas,  and  Cabot  was  solicited  to  take  the  command. 
By  an  unfortunate  selection,  the  persons  who  were  put  in 
command  immediately  under  Cabot  were  personally  hostile 
to  htm.  The  expedition  sailed  in  April,  1526,  and  proceeded 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  On  the  Bra2ilian  coast  a  daring 
mutiny,  excited  by  his  officers,  compelled  him  to  resort  to 
the  extremity  of  putting  on  shore  the  three  ringleaders, 
who  were  actually  the  persons  named  to  succeed  him  in 
command  in  ease  of  his  death.  Cabot  explored  the  river 
La  Plata  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  erected  forts  in  the 
moat  favourable  positions,  and  endeavoured  to  colonize  the 
country.  He  dispatched  persons  to  Spain  to  solicit  the 
permission  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  a  supply  of  ammu- 
nition* provisions,  &c. ;  and  as  the  merchants  declined  to 
oo- operate  in  the  new  undertaking,  Charles  took  the  whole 
t-xpense  upon  himself. 

About  1527  Diego  Garcia,  commander  of  a  rival  expedi- 
tion, arrived  in  the  Plata,  ascended  the  Parana,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Cabot  Garcia  claimed  the  discovery  of  the 
Plata  river  as  being  under  orders  from  Charles  V. ;  and 
Cabot,  who  would  not  struggle  for  a  doubtfiil  right,  de- 
eded tht  xher  with  him.    Garcia  soon  after  quitted  the 


country,  but  left  behind  him  some  of  his  followers,  wh^ 
were  guilty  of  acts  which  roused  the  fierce  resentment  of 
the  Guaranis,  but  in  which  it  is  expressly  declared  by 
Herrera  that  Cabot  took  no  part.  The  vengeance  of  the 
natives  knew  no  distinctions ;  the  whole  nation  burst  with 
fury  on  the  feeble  colony,  and  Cabot  was  compelled  to  put 
to  sea.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1531,  where  he  resumed 
his  old  office,  and  is  known  to  have  made  several  voyages. 
In  1548  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  native  country. 

Edward  VI.  was  then  on  the  throne  of  England,  and 
being  very  solicitous  about  maritime  affairs,  he  appears  to 
have  conversed  with  Cabot,  and  to  have  received  from  him 
some  explanation  about  the  variation  of  the  compass,  first 
noticed,  or  at  least  first  particularly  attended  to,  by  Sebas* 
tian  Cabot  In  the  beginning  of  1549  Edward  granted  him 
a  pension  of  250  marks  per  annum  (166l.  13*.  4d.).  Cabot 
remained  high  in  the  king's  favour,  and  was  consulted  in 
all  affairs  relating  to  trade  and  navigation.  The  advice  and 
influence  of  Cabot  in  directing  an  expedition  to  the  north, 
opened  to  England  the  valuable  trade  with  Russia:  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  company  of  merchant  adventurers  by 
whom  the  expedition  was  fitted  out ;  and  the  instructions 
delivered  by  him  to  the  commander.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  his  good  sense,  knowledge, 
and  humanity. 

After  the  Russia  trade  was  established,  the  exertions  of 
Cabot  were  continued :  the  journal  of  Stephen  Burroughs, 
who  was  dispatched  as  commander  of  a  vessel  in  1556, 
shows  the  character  of  Cabot  in  a  favourable  light.  Speak- 
ing of  a  visit  to  the  vessel  at  Gravesend,  previous  to  her 
departure,  he  says,  '  the  good  olde  gentleman.  Master  Ca- 
bota,  gave  to  the  poore  most  liberall  almes,  wishing  them 
to  prav  for  the  good  fortune  and  prosperous  succcsse  of  the 
Serchthrift,  our  Pinnesse :'  and  at  an  entertainment  after- 
wards,—* for  very  joy  that  he  had  to  see  the  towardness  of 
our  intended  discovery,  he  entered  into  the  dance  himselfe 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  voung  and  lusty  company.* 

The  death  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  succession  of  Mary 
put  an  end  to  the  enterprise  of  Cabot.  His  pension  was 
qontinued  until  Ma^,  1557,  when  it  was  renewed,  not  to  him 
exclusively,  but  jomtly  with  one  William  Worthington,  of 
whom  litde  Is  known.  To  this  pei-son  all  the  maps  and 
documents  of  Cabot  were  deliver^,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  by  his  means  they  were  either  destroyed  or  put 
into  the  possession  of  Philip  of  Spain,  the  husband  of  Mary  ; 
certain  it  is  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  found. 

It  is  not  known  when  or  where  Cabot  died ;  although  his 
friend  Eden,  in  his  dedication  to  the  translation  of  '  Tais- 
nierus*  Treatise  on  Navigation,*  gives  an  account  of  his 
death.  He  says,  speaking  of  a  mode  of  finding  the  longi- 
tude, '  Cabot,  on  his  death-bed,  tolde  me  that  he  had  the 
knowledge  thereof,  by  divine  revelation,  yet  so  that  he  might 
not  teache  any  man.'  Eden  thought  '  the  good  old  man 
in  that  extreme  age  somewhat  dot^,  and  had  not  yet,  even 
in  the  article  of  death,  utterly  shaken  off  all  worldlye  vaine 
glorye.'  {Memmr,  p.  223;  see  also  Hakluyt*  Purchas, 
Cooley,  and  Anderson's  Hittory  of  Commerce.) 

CABRAL.  -  [Brazil,  vol.  v.,  p.  369.] 

CABRE'RA  (the  antient  Capriria),  a  small  island  of 
the  Balearic  group,  S.  of  Majorca,  and  about  10  miles  from 
its  southernmost  point.  Cape  Salinas.  It  is  about  4  miles 
long  and  3  broad,  is  rocky  and  barren,  and  only  frequented 
by  fishermen.  During  the  war  of  the  Spaniards  against 
Napoleon,  Cabrera  was  the  place  of  confinement  of  several 
thousand  French  prisoners  who  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
in  Catalonia  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Spain.  It  was  an 
abode  wretched  enough,  though  in  some  respects  preferable 
to  a  walled  prison  or  a  hulk.  The  prisoners  were  left  to 
themselves,  without  any  guards,  and  had  the  whole  range 
of  the  island,  from  which  they  could  not  escape.  Aji  allow- 
ance of  bread  was  sent  to  them  in  a  vessel  from  Majorca, 
but  at  times,  in  consequence  of  bad  weather,  the  prisoners 
were  in  danger  of  being  starved.  Some  lived  in  dry  cisterns 
or  caves,  others  in  bivouacks  or  huts  made  of  loose  stones, 
as  there  appears  to  have  been  no  building  of  any  sort  on  the 
island.  French  ingenuity  contrived  to  make  the  best  of  the 
matter.  The  prisoners  formed  little  gardens,  and  esta- 
blished schools  for  mathematics,  drawing,  music,  dancing, 
and  fencing;  they  even  estabUshed  a  theatre  in  a  largo 
cistern.  During  several  years  they  received  no  clothing, 
and  consequently  were  almost  naked.  They  had  but  one 
axe  and  one  saw  among  them  idl :  the  Spaniards  left  them  ' 
one  d<»ikey  for  their  use,    Jho  aoooimt  of  their  mode  of 
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Im  ported. 

1831 

3.483,118  lbs. 

1832 

2,971,019 

1833 

4.608,718 

1834 

2,984.894 

1835 

2,088,952 

Consumed. 
502,806  lbs. 
1.150,193 
1,268,287 
1,173.795 
1.085,980 


living  forms  a  yerv  interesting  picture.   (Adventuret  of  a 

French  Serjeant,  London,  1826.) 
CABUL,  or  CAUBUL.    [Afoanistan,  vol.  i.  p.  169.] 
CABUL,  or  CABULISTAN.     [Bbloochistan,  vol.  if. 

p.  198.1 

CACAO,  or,  as  it  b  commonly  called.  Cocoa,  is  the 
bruised  seeds  of  the  theobroma  cacao,  a  tree  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Sterculiaoee.  The  seeds  are  oval, 
about  as  large  as  an  olive,  obtuse  at  each  end,  compressed, 
and  covered  with  a  violet  or  ash-grey  skin,  which  encloses 
two  irregularly-cut  and  plaited  cotyledons,  of  a  fetty  nature, 
and  of  a  brownish -black  or  violet-colour.  The  properties  of 
these  seeds  are  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  fixed  concrete 
oil  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  principle.  Simply  bruised 
they  constitute  the  cocoa  of  the  shops ;  reduced  to  a  paste, 
mixed  with  sugar  and  flavoured  with  vanilla,  they  become 
chocolate.  They  are  imported  from  several  of  the  W^t 
India  islands,  from  Caracas,  from  Guayaquil,  from  Brazil, 
in  all  which  places  the  tree  grows  wild,  or  is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  seeds.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Humboldt 
that  the  consumption  of  cacao  in  Europe  was.  in  1806, 
23,000,000  lbs.  For  a  description  of  the  tree  and  its  mode 
of  culture  see  Thbobroma. 

The  quantities  of  cacao  imported  into,  re-exported  from, 
and  consumed  in  this  country  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 

1831  to  1835,  were — 

Re-«xpoTUMl. 
1,531,131  lbs. 
1,798.264 
2.351.877 
2.205,316 
2,481,133 
The  great  increase  in  the  consumption  between  1831  and 

1832  was  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  the 
latter  vear  from  sixpence  to  twopence  per  pound. 

CAx!ERES  (Castra  Ceecilia.  Castrum  Cessans,  and  Casa 
Cereris),  a  town  of  the  Yectones  or  Vettoncs,  in  antient  Lusi- 
tania,  was  till  lately  the  capital  of  the  district  (partido),  and 
IS  now  that  of  the  province  of  its  name  in  Estremadura.  It 
is  reduced  to  10.000  inhabitants  (half  the  number  it  had 
before  the  dismemberment  of  Portugal),  and  to  some  30  fine 
houses ;  but  it  has  still  many  more  large  houses,  besides  a 
new  court  of  justice  (audieucia),  an  hotel  de  ville,  a  public 
seminary,  an  asylum  for  invalids  and  orphans,  and  a  few 
manufactories.  It  possesses  numerous  inscriptions  and  other 
Roman  antiquities,  mentioned  by  Ponz  (  Viage  de  EsDoHat) 
and  by  Laborde  {Voyage  Pitioresque  d'Kspagne,  vol.  ii.); 
and  moreover  interesting  ruins  had  been  discovered  about 
300  yards  from  the  town,  and  also  at  Aldehuela  and  the 
hermitage  of  St.  Otalla.  It  enjoys  the  best  climate  of 
Estremadura,  with  abundant  and  excellent  springs,  united 
to  a  rich  soil,  chiefly  appropriated  to  pasture  for  oxen  and 
sheep.  Cacercs  is  noted  for  its  fine  Merino  wool. 

Caceres  is  in  39"^  25' N.  lat.,  6^  15'  W.  long.,  and  146 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Madrid. 

CACH  AR,  a  province  in  the  N.E.  quarter  of  Hindustan, 
bounded  on  the  N.  b^'  the  Brahmapootra  river  and  Asam ; 
on  the  E.  by  Munipoore  and  the  Burmese  territory ;  on  the  S. 
by  Silhet  and  Tiperah ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  principality 
of  Gentiah.  This  province  is  situated  between  24°  and  27^ 
N.  lat.,  and  between  92^  and  94°  £.  long. :  its  length  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  140  English  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
£.  to  W.  about  100  miles. 

The  antient  name  of  Cachar  was  Hainimbo.  The  ppo- 
vlnce  comprehends  two  divisions,  Cachar  Proper  and 
Dharmapore;  the  first  occupying  the  S.  and  the  second 
the  N.  part  of  the  province.  The  country  in  general  is 
mountainous;  to  the  N.  i»  a  branch  of  the  Garrow  moun- 
tains; in  the  S.  and  S.E.  is  a  continuation  of  the  hills  of 
Tiporali,  which  stretch  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Cospore,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  where  they  turn  abruptly  to  the  'W. 
to  meet  the  Brahmapootra.  The  height  of  these  hills  varies 
f^m  GOO  to  lOUO  feet;  the  west  slope  is  very  rapid,  and 
even  precipitous.  The  Bhavani  mountains  are  about  40 
miles  S.E.  of  Cos))ore.  The  greater  part  of  the  mountains 
arc  covered  with  forest  trees,  oamboos,  and  jungle,  which 
frequently  render  them  inaccessible ;  the  passes  over  them 
are  not  practicable  at  all  seasons,  and  these  natural  diffi- 
culties have  not  been  removed  by  the  construction  of  roads. 

A  great  number  of  small  streams  have  their  sources  in 
the  high  lands  of  Cachar.  Those  in  the  eastern  mountains 
unite  and  form  the  rivers  Capili  and  Barak,  both  of  which 
join  the  Megoa  or. Brahmapootra;  the  Barak  at  the  point 


(lat.  24^  long.  91°)  where  that  river  takflf  the  naiM  of  th* 
Megna.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  Barak  can  be 
navigated ;  in  the  dry  season  it  is  foraable,  and  the  channel 
is  obstructed  by  rocks ;  but  soon  after  the  ndny  leaeoa  has 
set  in,  the  river  has  a  depth  of  from  30  to  40  wet  of  water. 
From  June  until  November,  considerable  traeta  an  inun- 
dated, and  the  difficulty  of  traveUing  ia  eonaeqnently 
increased. 

The  jungle  fever,  a  disease  often  fatal  to  Earopeene,  is 
common  in  Cachar,  owing  doubtless  to  the  undeaiw)  state 
of  the  country  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  atagnant 
water.  This  disease,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  hiutf ul 
to  the  natives,  who  are  described  as  being  strong  and  healthy 
in  appearance.  The  Cacharies  are  of  fairer  complexion  than 
the  Bengalese,  and  more  resemble  Chinese  in  their  caat  of 
countenance.  The  country  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  entire 
population  has  been  estimated  at  80,000  famiUea  or  about 
360,000  individuals,  but  this  estimate  is  thought  to  be  in 
excess.  The  best  peopled  districts  are  those  nearest  to  the 
S.W.,  and  a  level  tract  in  the  N.  near  to  the  Capili  nver 
and  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Dharmapore. 

Cospore,  the  modem  capital,  is  20  miles  8.  of  Oroberge, 
the  antient  capiul  of  Hainimbo,  in  24°  45'  N.  lat^  and 
92°  45'  E.  long.,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  called 
theMadhura.  The  rajah  of  Cachar  having,  in  1811,  n- 
moved  his  residence  to  DoodpuUee,  a  small  town  about  1  ^ 
miles  farther  N.,  Cospore  has  since  gone  much  to  decav. 
The  town  of  Dharmapore,  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
province,  and  about  60  miles  from  Cospore,  was  formerly  a 
place  of  some  strength,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  trade, 
but  the  fort  has  now  fallen  into  decay,  the  trade  haa  in  a 
great  measure  left  the  place,  and  its  population  baa  de- 
creased. In  the  time  of  its  prosperity  the  revenue  derived 
from  this  town  was  greater  tl^  that  from  all  the  remaimn? 
parts  of  the  province. 

Cachar  was  invaded  by  the  Burmese  in  1774,  but  the 
force  first  sent  was  destroyed  by  the  jungle  fever.  A  aeoood 
expedition  reduced  the  rajah  to  submission,  and  forced  htm 
to  become  a  tributary  of  the  king  of  Ava.  The  rajah  c( 
Cachar  was  summoned  to  Ava  in  1810,  hut  he  refused  to 
go,  and  the  Burmese  monarch  sent  a  force  against  him. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  resist,  the  rajah  placed  his  tem- 
tory  under  British  protection,  but  having  immediitely  af^cr 
been  deposed,  his  successor  refused  to  abide  by  the  treaty 
that  had  been  drawn  up.  This  usurper  having  been  in  h.4 
turn  displaced,  a  British  detachment  entered  Caehmr  and 
expelled  the  Burmese,  whom  they  forced  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  sovereignty  in  the  province.  In  letum  iv: 
the  protection  thus  given,  the  rajah  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
English  government  an  annual  tribute  of  10,000  rupees. 

(Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer;  Report  of  Ci/m* 
mi t tee  qfHou9e  of  Common$  on  the  Affaire  of  India,  I  aj'i  ) 
CACHET,  LETTRES  DE,  were  letters  prooeedin^ 
from  and  signed  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  counteraif^nt^i 
by  a  secretary  of  state.  They  were  called  also  *  lettr%-« 
closes,*  or  'sealed  letters,*  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Mettres  patentes*  sealed  by  the  great  seaL  Lattres  tit 
cachet  were  rarely  empbyed  to  deprive  men  of  their  per- 
sonal  liberty  before  the  seventeenth  century.  They  wte-* 
previously  made  use  of  occasionally  as  a  means  of  dela%  in^ 
the  course  of  justice;  but  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Xi\ . 
they  were  obtained  by  any  person  who  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence with  the  king  or  his  ministers,  andpenons  ve.-v 
imprisoned  for  life,  or  for  a  long  period,  on  the  most  frirol.'C* 
pretexts,  for  the  gratification  of  private  pioue  or  iwentrtr. 
The  terms  of  a  lettre  de  cachet  were  as  foUowa : — *  M.  Iv 
Marquis  de  Launay,  je  vous  fais  eette  lettre  pour  vona  din* 
de  recevoir  dans  mon  chdteau  de  la  Bastille  le  Sieur  , 

et  de  I'y  retenir  jusqu'&  nouvel  ordre  de  ma  part  Snr  rr, 
je  prie  Dieu  qu*il  vous  ait,  M.  le  Marquis  de  Launay,  en  »a 
sainte  garde.*  These  letters,  giving  power  over  penon«) 
liberty,  were  openly  sold  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  by  lh« 
mistress  of  one  of  the  ministers.  The  lettrea  de  cachet 
were  also  ^nted  by  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  shield  m? 
his  favourites  or  their  friends  from  the  eonsequences  rf 
their  crimes ;  and  thus  were  as  pernicious  in  their  operatic^ 
as  the  protection  afforded  by  the  church  to  criminala  in  a 
former  age.  Their  necessity  was  strongly  maintained  bv 
the  great  families,  as  they  were  by  them  enabled  to  remove 
such  of  their  connexions  as  had  acted  in  a  deroKator* 
manner.  During  the  contentions  of  the  Mirabean  fam:^«. 
59  lettres  de  cachet  were  issued  on  the  demand  of  one  .-t 
other  of  its  members.    The  independent  memben  of  the 
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{NttliuBents  and  oT  the  magiBtnicr  wen  pnMcribed  and 
punubed  by  meauB  of  these  wamnti.  This  mmittrous  evil 
WW  swept  iwaj  at  the  Revolution,  &fter  Louia  XVI.  had  in 
THn  endeivoured  to  reined]'  it. 

(Mtrabean,  Dei  Letire*  de  Caektt,  1782;  and  Tratala' 
Hon,  poblished  at  London, in  two  vDlume«,  in  I7B7.) 

CACHICAME.    [Armadillo,  Section  I.] 

CACIQUE,  a  HexicBD  word  which  (igniQes 'lord*  or 
master.'  It  was  ^nerallf  adopted  by  Spanish  writen  to 
signiry  the  chiefs,  gevemora,  or  principal  perHonages  of  those 
Amerioon  tribes  with  whom  the  Spaniard!  became  ac< 
quAinted  by  tbeic  conquests  in  the  New  World,  (Solia, 
HUt.  d«  Num.  Bip.  iii.  3 ;  Diccionario  por  la  Real  Aeadem. 
£™.) 

CACTCS,  the  oM  name  of  a  group  of  plants,  once  consi- 
dered to  form  a  single  genus,  but  now,  in  consequence  of 
modem  disooreries,  elevated  to  the  tank  of  a  natural  order 
eslled  cactaeate  or  eactea. 

The  Aructi&cation  of  these  plants  consists  of  a  calyx  ad- 
hering to  the  ovary,  with  a  border  divided  into  an  uncertain 
numt^  of  segments,  which  are  arranged  in  several  rows, 
the  one  overlapping  the  other,  and  the  innermost  gradually 
ceasing  to  be  green  and  leafy,  but  acquiring  the  delicacy 
and  e<Mour  of  petals.  The  latter  usually  pass  into  sepals 
by  insensible  ^wlations,  are  very  numerous,  and  often  bril- 
liantly coloured.  The  stamens  originate  in  the  oriBce  of 
the  tube  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  petals  and  sepals, 
are  wry  nunnerons,  and  consist  of  delicate  thread-shaped 
Blaments  terminated  by  small  roundish  anthers.  The 
ovary,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  adhesion  to  the  sepals, 
seems  to  Dceupy  the  place  of  the  stalk  of  the  flower,  consists 
of  8  single  c^,  lined  with  parietal  placentB  covered  over 
with  minnte  ovules  ;  its  style  is  slender ;  the  stigma  is  star- 
shaped  and  divided  into  as  many  narrow  lobes  as  the  ovary 
coDtains  placentte.  The  fruit  is  a  succulent  berry,  marked 
Bt  tiie  end  by  a  broad  scar  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
limb  of  the  calyx  r  it  contains  a  great  q^uantity  of  seeds, 
which  consist  of  nothing  but  a  skin  containing  a  succulent 
embryo  slightly  two-lobed  at  the  upper  end. 

In  natural  affinity  these  plants  have  been  considered 
allied  to  the  gooseberry  tribe  (Orossulacbjs)  on  account  of 
the  great  similarity  in  tbe  structure  of  their  fruit,  and  in 
the  general  production  of  spines  upon  their  branches.  But 
in  the  opinion  of  others  (Lindtey's  Nat.  Sytt.,  ed.  2.,  54)  this 
is  not  the  mott  correct  mode  of  considering  their  relation- 
lihip,  which  is  pmbably  far  greater  with  Ficoidete  or  Mesem- 
bryaeen,  and  toe  other  epigynous  orders  of  polypetalous  di- 
cotvledona. 

Tbe  habit  of  caotacete  is  remarkable.  Tliey  hare  a 
very  succulent  stem,  in  which  the  woody  system  is  deve- 
loped in  but  a  small  proporcion  compared  to  the  whole  mass. 
XJsually  the  stem  is  angular  or  deeply  channelled,  occasion- 
ally it  is  destitute  of  both  angles  ana  channels,  but  in  that 
rase  is  mostly  either  much  compressed  as  in  the  opuntis 
tribe,  or  leafy  aa  in  the  epiphylla.  Someliraes  it  is  conti- 
nuous from  tbe  base  to  the  apex,  but  in  many  instances  it 
i«  divided  off  into  regular  joints,  each  of  which  has  asimilar 
Torm  varying  with  the  species  ;  in  these  instances  however  it 
la  worthy  of  remark  that  as  tbe  stems  advance  in  age  the 
aagtes  fill  up  or  the  articulations  disappear  in  consequence 
of  the  slow  growth  of  tbe  woody  axis  and  the  snidual 
development  of  the  cellular  substance  ;  sothat'sttoe  end 
of  a  number  of  years,  which  vary  according  to  the  species, 
bU  the  branches  of  cactacete,  however  angular  or  com- 
preaaed  they  originally  may  have  been,  become  trunks  that 
arv  either  perfectly  cylindrical  or  which  have  scarcely  any 
Tuible  angles.  This  metamorphosis  is  one.  of  the  causes 
which  render  it  so  difficult  to  identify  species  that  have 
been  described  in  their  native  localities  from  fiiU-grownspe- 
citnens,  with  such  as  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens  o1 
Europe.'  The  greater  part  of  the  species  have  stem i  which 
«re  more  otless  elongated,  but  in  some  they  are  spherical, 
SB  in  the  whole  genera  melocacius  and  echinocactus :  what- 
ever may  be  tbe  form  of  the  stem,  they  usually  bear  upon 
their  surface  little  tubercles  which  at  an  early  age  lose 
tbe  leaves.  Those  organs  however  rapidly  fall  away,  and 
su-«  succeeded  by  tufts  of  hairs  or  spines  hooked  backviird 
ax  toe  ends,  and  then  the  cacti  have  tbe  appearance  of 
being  perfectly  leafless. 

All  the  species  are  believed  to  be  natives  of  Ameri 
vbence  however  some  of  the  opuotias  have  been  so  long 
tinduaed  to  the  old  world  that  Ihey  hare  here  and  there 
taken  poasesnoti  of  the  soil,  and  appear  like  aboriginal    - 
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habitants.  Such  is  the  case  on  the  volcanic  soilofiCtna, 
and  in  various  pUces  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  this  has  led  to  the  erroneous  idea  entertained  by  Spren- 
gel  and  others  that  the  opuntia  of  Theophrastus  was  the 
opuntia  vulgaris  of  modern  botanists.  Cacti  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  a  few  species  only 
escaping  from  ttiose  countries ;  as  for  example,  to  the 
southern  states  of  North  America,  and  to  tbe  bigblands  of 
Chili  and  Mendoza.  They  principally  occur  on  hot  dry 
rocks  or  plains  where  the  commoner  tonne  of  vegetation 
could  not  exist,  and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  means 
hich  nature  has  provided  for  the  support  of  man  m  regions 
where  neither  food  nor  water  can  be  procured.  Their 
stems  are  filled  with  an  abundant  insipid  wholesome  fluid, 
and  their  fruit  is  succulent  and  in  many  cases  superior  to 
that  of  European  gooseberries.  In  the  fevers  of  their 
native  countries  they  are  freely  administered  as  a  cooling 
drink ;  and  being  bruised  they  are  esteemed  a  valuable 
means  of  curing  ulcers.  For  the  sake  of  suoh  their  uses, 
because  of  their  rapid  growth,  and  especially  on  account  of 
the  numerous  spines  with  which  they  are  s^med,  tbe  opnn- 
tias,  or  tunas,  as  the  Spanish  Americans  call  them,  are 
much  planted  round  houses  as  fences,  which  neither  man 
nor  animals  can  easily  break  through.  They  are  not  un- 
frequent  in  the  dry  forest  lands  of  Brazil,  but  are  taid  never 
to  occur  in  tbe  damper  parts  of  the  country.  In  stature 
they  vary  greatly,  many  of  them  having  amall  creeping 
stems  which  seem  to  rtawl  upon  the  ground  among  the 
dead  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees,  with  whose  grey 
colour  their  deep  green  shoots  form  a  singular  contrast. 
Others  rise  like  candelabra,  with  many  angular  ascendins 
arms,  while  a  few  elevate  their  tall  and  deeply  channellM 
lealiess  trunks  fkr  above  the  stunted  vegetation  of  the  sterile 
regions  they  inhabit,  reaching  sometimes  the  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet. 

To  enable  them  to  endure  the  excessive  drought  to  wUdi 
they  are  naturally  exposed  they  are  furnished  with  an  un- 
usually tough  akin,  the  evaporating  pores  or  stomates  of 
which  are  few  m  number,  and  very  often  to  all  appearanoa 
merely  rudimentary.  This  contrivance  prevents  their  losing 
the  scanty  moisture  which  they  collect  from  tbe  burning  soil, 
and  enables  them  to  sustain  the  full  ardour  of  the  brightest 
equinoctial  sun  without  ineonvenience,  in  this  respect  i«- 
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sembling  the  succulent  fraits  of  Europe,  such  as  the  plum, 
the  grape,  the  peach,  &c.,  which  by  the  absence  of  stomates 
from  their  tough  skin  are  equally  enabled  to  bear  the 
powerful  action  of  the  bright  sun  that  is  necessary  for  their 
maturation. 

These  facts  teach  us  what  the  points  are  that  it  is  most 
necessary  to  attend  to  in  the  cultivation  of  the  numerous 
species  which  now  abound  in  our  gardens.  Their  skin  is 
so  formed  that  perspiration  takes  place  very  slowly  through 
it,  unless  under  the  influence  of  powerful  stimulants,  and 
when  in  a  young  state.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  they 
should  be  sparingly  watered  or  not  watered  at  all  during  a 
considerable  period  of  the  year.  Dry  as  the  places  usually 
are  in  which  cacti  naturally  grow,  they  are  periodically 
visited  by  heavy  rains,  which,  combined  with  a  bright  light 
and  a  high  temperature,  force  into  activity  even  the  sluggish 
vital  powers  of  such  plants  as  those  under  consideration. 
At  such  a  time  the  annual  growth  of  a  cactus  takes  place, 
secretions  which  enable  the  species  subsequently  to  form 
its  flowers  are  deposited,  and  a  general  impulse  is  given  to 
all  the  torpid  energies  of  its  constitution.  But  by  degi'ees 
the  rains  moderate  and  finally  cease,  the  young  cuticle, 
which  at  its  first  formation  perspired  freely,  becomes  thicker 
and  tougher  and  impermeable  to  moisture ;  what  food  has 
been  obtained  during  the  short  period  of  growth  is  securely 
enclosed  within  the  recesses  of  the  stem,  and  when  the  air 
and  earth  become  dry  the  plant  is  provided  with  the  means 
of  enduring  another  long  period  of  fasting  and  inactivity. 
With  the  fall  of  rain  the  heat  moderates,  but  the  light  to 
which  the  cacti  are  exposed  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  diminished, 
so  that  the  assimilation  and  alteration  of  the  food  contained 
within  the  stem  keeps  continually  going  on,  however  slowly. 
It  is  bv  following  this  natural  course  of  events  that  gar- 
deners have  succeeded  in  bringing  their  cacti  to  that  extra- 
ordinary state  of  beauty  for  which  they  are  now  conspicuous ; 
it  is  by  attending  practically  to  such  points  in  the  habits  of 
the  species  that  we  obtain  the  myriads  of  large,  brilliant, 
red,  or  blush  or  snow-white  blossoms  that  form  the  glory 
of  our  greenhouses  in  the  soring.  A  cactus  is  placed  in  a 
damp  stove,  exposed  to  all  the  light  that  can  be  collected 
without  being  concentrated,  and  it  begins  to  grow :  it  is 
then  watered,  at  first  gently,  afterwards  copiously  with 
water  holding  a  quantity  of  organizable  matter  (manure) 
in  solution ;  this  practice  is  continued  for  three  months, 
when  the  quantity  of  moisture  is  diminished,  and  the  tempe- 
rature is  lowered,  but  exposure  to  light  is  still  attended  to, 
till  at  last  the  plant  sinks  to  rest.  In  this  state  it  is  kept 
till  the  season  for  again  forcing  it  into  growth  shall  have 
returned,  when  it  is  subjected  to  a  repetition  of  the  same 
treatment  as  before. 

If  cacti  are  to  be  propagated,  their  branches  or  joints,  if 
they  have  any,  are  cut  off,  a  little  dried,  and  then  placed  in 
a  hot  and  damp  place,  when  they  strike  root  immediately. 
Among  the  practical  consequences,  De  CandoUe  observes, 
that  result  from  the  facility  with  which  they  ai-e  thus  mul- 
tiplied, is  one  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  on  account  of  its 
importance ;  viz.,  the  manner  in  which  the  opuntia  is  em- 
ployed to  fertilize  the  old  lavas  at  the  foot  of  iEtna.  As 
soon  as  a  fissure  is  perceived  a  branch  or  joint  of  an  opuntia 
is  stuck  in :  the  latter  pushes  out  roots,  which  are  nourished 
by  the  rain  that  colleets  round  them,  or  by  whatever  dust 
or  remains  of  organic  matter  may  have  collected  into  a  little 
soil :  these  roots,  once  developed,  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  most  minute  crevices,  expand,  and  finally  break  up  the 
lava  into  mere  Augments.  Opuntias  treated  in  this  manner 
produce  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  which  is  sold  as  a  refreshing 
ibod  throughout  all  the  towns  of  Sicily. 

Wiiere  however  the  species  have  neither  branches  nor 
jo.nts,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  melocacti  and  echino- 
cacti,  a  different  mode  of  propagation  is  had  recourse  to :  it 
is  then  necessary  to  compel  them  to  branch  by  artificial 
means.  Each  of  the  numerous  tufts  of  spines  that  occupy 
the  rid^  of  their  stems  is  a  bud,  and  is  capable  of  being 
forced  into  a  branch,  if  by  any  means  the  general  tendency 
to  grow  at  the  upper  extremity  only  is  checked.  This  is 
effected  either  by  burning  the  apex  of  the  plant  with  a 
broad  flat  iron,  or  by  cutting  the  plant  across  below  the  top, 
in  either  of  which  cases  several  or  the  spiny  buds  will  gra- 
dually swell  and  develop  themselves  as  little  branches, 
which,  being'  broken  off,  will  strike  root  and  become  new 
plants. 

The  interest  that  attaches  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
ctirious  objects  has  led  ua  to  go  into  more  than  our  usual 


details  concerning  tnem.  and  the^  is  still  a  variety  of  topics 
not  adverted  to.  We  have  only  however  room  for  »t>nic 
observations  upon  the  employment  of  certain  species  uf 
tpuntia  fer  the  feeding  of  tne  cochineal  insect,  upon  ti^u 
subject  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  Professor  De  Candolle*s  important  memoir  up^n 
the  family  of  Cacti.  It  is  probable  that  the  cochisie^I 
insect  feeds  upon  several  species  of  opuntia.  The  \e^*i 
spiny  kinds  are  usually  employed,  because  it  is  most  ca^y 
to  collect  the  species  from  them;  but  this  circum^tat'>c 
does  not  appear  to  influence  the  choice  of  the  insect  ul}t':i 
left  to  itself.  The  latter  seems,  according  to  the  accounts  <f 
travellers,  to  prefer  the  sorts  with  red  flowers,  and  to  net:- 
lect  those  whose  blossoms  are  yellow ;  at  least  such  is  the 
case  with  the  three  species  most  extensively  cultivated,  \  ix.. 
Opuntia  Tuna,  whicn  seems  the  most  employed  in  Peru. 
0.  Hemandezii,  which  is  the  most  celebrated  in  Mexi< 'i. 
and  0.  cochenilli/era,  the  native  province  of  which  is  f«un:c- 
what  doubtful. 

Opuntia  Thina  has  been  figured  in  Dillenius*8  '  H<^rtu> 
Elthamensis,*  tab.  380,  and  is  the  original  of  what  Lin  nee -j^ 
called  Cactus  Tuna  :  it  has  been  since  called  Cactus  Bon()* 
landii  by  Mr.  Kunth.  It  differs  from  the  two  followin;;  :n 
the  long  whitish  spines  that  arm  it,  in  its  verr  broad  owl 
joints,  its  fully-expanded  flower,  which  resembles  that  of 
O.  Hernandez  ii,  except  that  it  is  larger.  This  is  th&  »-.rt 
which  in  the  Paris  garden  nourishes  the  wild  cochineal :  it 
was  brought  from  Peru  by  Dombey,  and  according  to  Uum- 
boldt  is  in  much  esteem  in  that  country  as  the  food  of  a 
valuable  sort  of  cochineal. 

Opuntia  Hernandezii  has  been  pretty  well  figured  f^r 
his  n.-xy  by  Hernandez,  under  the  vulgar  Mexican  name  of 
Nopalnochetzli.  Subsequently  Thierry  de  Menonville.  uj 
his  '  Journey  to  Guaxaca,*  published  a  figure  and  de^np- 
tioTi  of  it  under  the  name  of  Nopal  Sylvestre.  It  is  chied} 
cultivated  in  the  temperate  parts  of  New  Spain  bordcnr^ir 
on  the  Pacific.  It  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  fall  iv- 
ing  by  its  expanded  flower,  and  its  stamens  shorter  th^n 
either  the  petals  or  the  style.  The  joints  of  its  stem  m>.  re- 
over  are  smaller,  shorter,  thicker,  and  more  regularly  ovat. 

Opuntia  Cochenilli/era  is  known  by  the  figure  of  DC 
lenius  in  tlie  'Hortus  Elthamensis,*  t.  297,  f.  3S3:  it  bis 
also  been  well  represented  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  in  li  < 
'Botanical  Magazine,*  tt.  2741  and  2742.  Nevertheless,  l*  i- 
withstanding  its  name,  it  is  the  species  about  which  ihctt .» 
the  most  doubt  with  regard  to  its  feeding  the  cochineal.  It 
is  possible  indeed  that  it  may  be  the  sort  which  Thierry 
de  Menonville  calls  the  Castilian  Nopal,  which  bo  foacii 
in  the  highest  estimation  as  food  for  the  insect;  but  this  i> 
very  mucii  matter  of  conjecture. 

UADE,  JOHN,  an  Irishman,  who  pretended,  and  wi» 
believed  by  some,  to  be  a  bastard  relation  of  the  duL 
of    York,  and    hence    assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer 
Shakspeare  has  made  him  familiarly  known  to  us  as  *  J&#'v 
Cade.*    The  insurrection  which  he  headed  broke  oux   lu 
Kent  in  the  beginning  of  June,  during  Whitsuntide  wccl. 
in  the  year  1450,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  wide-spread  d.- 
satisfaction    occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  the    duke    •  i 
Suffolk,  the  favourite  and  chief  minister  of  the  king.     A 
list  of  their  grievances  was  published  by  the  insurant*, 
entitled  *  The  Complaint  of  the  Commons  of  Kent.'  Amf*r.^ 
other  complaints  alleged  by  the  insurgents  were  the  fi  .* 
lowing:— 'That  people  paid  not  for  stuff  and  purveianti 
taken  for  the  kings  use;  that  the  king*s  lands  inFrari-.- 
are  aliened  and  put  away  fro  the  crown ;  that  the  pe^-^plc 
Kent  are  not  suffered  to  have  free  elections  of  knights  of  t^  •. 
shire.*    In  addition.  Cade  sent  a  memorial  to  the  kin;*.  *,  v- 
pressiyo  of  great  loyalty,  entitled  •  The  Requests   b}   i' 
Captain  of  the  great  Assembly  in  Kent,*  praying  him  *  : 
take  about  his  person  his  true  lords,  and  to  avoid  all  i.  .* 
false  progeny  and  affinity  of  Suffolk,*  and  affirming  \h  .: 
*  the  realm  of  France,  the  duchies  of  Normandy,  Gascoi.v  . 
Guienne,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  were  delivered  and  lo6t   a, 
means  of  the  said  traitors.*    This  last  circumstance  es.  «- 
cially  irritated  the  nation ;  and  to  these  causes  of  disconv :  & 
were  added  the  hardships  caused  bv  the  statute  of  Ubou^.  ?  ^ 
and  extortionate  proceedings  which  vexed  and  irritat«-d  u. 
commonalty.    On  the  1 7th  of  June,  Cade  and  his  foU^ .  -  • 
were  encamped  at  Blackheath.    The  king.  who«-a»^.i^ 
the  parliament  at  Leicester,  hastily  collected  Ills  forces   .: 
London,  and  prepared  to  march  upon  the  rebels.     Uu-. ::  ^ 
this  inter^'al,  Cacle  sent  to  the  king  the  memorials  «h>*ii 
nave  been  mentioned.    Cade  had  been  encamped  abg^&t  a 
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The  term  Cadence  is  also  used  to  signify  the  addition 
made  by  the  performer  at  the  close  of  an  air  or  oonoerto, 
and  supposed  to  be  an  extemporaneous  effusion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displayinff  such  taste,  skill,  and  power  as  the  compo- 
sition itself  affords  no  means  of  exhibiting.  The  Cadenza, 
however,  if  introduced  at  all,  should  always  be  in  good  keep- 
ing witli  the  air,  &c.,  to  which  it  is  appended ;  it  ought  to 
E reserve  the  same  general  character,  and  should  invariably 
e  brief,  in  the  instance  of  vocal  music  especially.  Formerly 
the  Cadenza  was,  by  Italian  as  well  as  English  singers,  con- 
sidered indispensable,  and  many  were  the  incongruous  flights 
of  ill-regulated  fancy  that  audiences  had  to  endure.  The 
French  never  admitted  it ;  the  Italians  have  now  wisely  dis- 
carded it ;  the  English  alone  retain  what  most  sensible  and 
reflecting  people  view  as  an  absurdity,  and  what  in  a  few 
years  will,  even  in  this  country,  be  known  only  historically, 
for  reason  is  beginning  to  have  some  sway  over  our  per- 
formers: though  they  follow  slowly  in  the  march  of  intellect, 
they  do  not  remain  quite  stationary,  and  already  symptoms 
of  an  improved  mode  of  thinking  is  manifest  in  some  whose 
example  will  be  influential. 

The  Cadenza  is  so  called,  says  Rousseau,  because  intro- 
duced generally  on  the  first  note  of  the  final  Cadence. 

CADER  IDRIS  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
North  Wales.  Though  this  name  properly  belongs  to  one 
peak*  it  has  been  extended  to  tho  whole  western  portion  of 
the  Berwyn  mountains,  which  stretches  from  the  peak  to  the 
sea-coast.  This  ridge  begins  near  52°  35'  N.  lat.  and  4*"  5' 
W.  long.,  on  the  shores  of  Cardigan  Bay,  or  rather  in  the 
bay  itself;  for  the  Sam  y  Bwch,  a  ridge  of  huge  stones 
which  runs  out  into  the  bay  and  is  bare  at  low  wat^r,  may 
oe  considered  as  its  commencement.  The  W,  extremity  of 
the  Cader  Idris  mountains  is  about  a  mile  N.  of  the  small 
town  of  Towyn.  Hence  it  proceeds  with  a  gradual  but 
almost  constant  ascent,  first  N.  for  about  three  miles,  and 
then  for  about  ten  miles  farther  it  runs  E.N.E.  till  it  joins 
the  peak  itself.  Its  breadth  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to 
its  length;  for  a  line  passing  across  its  base  and  inter- 
secting its  summits  would  scarcely  be  four  and  a  half  miles. 
In  some  parts  it  is  a  mere  ridge,  whose  base  hardly  ever 
exceeds  one  mile  in  breadth.  Its  slopes  are  very  steep  and 
craggy  on  each  side,  more  especially  so  on  the  S.  slope :  near 
TaWTlyn  lake  the  rocks  rise  nearly  perpendicularly. 

The  peak,  which  stands  at  its  £.  extremity,  rises  to  the 
elevation  of  29 1 4  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  height  is  the  third 
mountain  of  Wales.  It  consists  of  an  immense  rocky  mass, 
of  rather  difficult  ascent,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  small 
plain,  with  two  rocky  heads  of  equal  height,  one  looking  to 
the  N.  and  the  other  to  the  S.  The  view  from  its  summit 
is  very  extensive :  the  mountain  rises  so  far  above  all  the 
hills  which  lie  farther  £.,  that  the  Wrekin  in  the  plain 
of  Shropshire  is  visible  from  it  Its  sides,  though  mostly 
destitute  of  vegetation,  present  some  variety,  from  having 
several  small  alpine  lakes  imbedded  in  the  depressions  of 
the  rock.  The  rocks  themselves  are  of  primitive  formation, 
consisting  chiefly  of  different  kinds  of  porphyry.  (A.  Aikin's 
Journal  of  a  Tour  through  North  Wales ;  and  Davies's 
Agricultural  View.) 

CADI,  or,  according  to  the  Persian  pronunciation  of  the 
word.  C<1rt,  sometimes  written  Kazee  or  Kauxee,  is  an  Ara- 
bic word  and  the  designation  of  ail  officer  who  was  originally 
the  supreme  civil  judge  in  all  Mohammedan  countries.  In 
the  Mohammedan  states  in  India  the  cddi  continues  to  be 
the  chief  judge;  but  in  Turkey  he  is  subject  to  the  Mufti, 
and  in  Persia  he  stands  under  the  Sheikh-ul-IsUm  or  su- 
preme judge  (literally 'the  elder  or  chief  of  the  faith*),  in 
all  the  principal  cities  where  an  officer  of  that  rank  resides, 
and  the  latter  ftinctionary  has  in  general  the  ftirther  sratui- 
tous  aid  of  the  council  of  MullSs  (Moollahs)  or  learned  men. 
There  is  also  in  Persian  courts  of  justice  an  officer,  who  lias 
Ihe  title  of  MQiti»  but  without  possessing  the  high  authority 


of  the  office  thus  dewnated  in  Turkey :  he  miat  be  a  man 
ot  learning,  whom  the  dtdi  consults  for  his  advice  upon 
sulijecti  oftntrieaey,  and  who  expounds  and  applies  the  law 
to  cases,  leaving  the  ofidi  to  give  it  operation  and  efl\-«t. 
The  total  number  of  dtdts  in  the  Turkish  empire  at  t^  o 
time  of  Muradgea  d*  Ohsson  was  465 :  their  rank  was  pru- 
portiontfte  to  the  importance  of  the  towns  in  which  tbcy 
resided.  The  cfldi  of  the  Turkish  capital  had  alvrays  bet  n 
considered  as  the  first  of  the  Ulemas,  or  Jurisconsults  of 
the  empire:  Murad  I.  (a.d.  1421—1451)  conferred  U|m:u 
that  oflSoer  the  title  of  Cddi-askar,  i .  e,  'judge  of  the  army.* 
His  successor,  Mohammed  II.,  (1451 — 1481)  appointed  two 
functionaries  of  that  rank  at  ConsUntinople ;  and  Sulei- 
man I.  (1519 — 1566)  made  them  both  subordinate  to  tha 
mufti  or  chancellor  of  the  empire. 

The  law  of  all  Mohammedan  nations,  which  is  aflmtnts- 
tered  by  the  cAdis,  is  (bunded  partly  on  the  Koran,  and  partly 
on  the  Sunnah  or  tradition;  but  in  Persia,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  faith  of  the  Shiitea  as  the  national  rcli. 
gion  of  the  country,  jurists  have  rejected  all  tradition^ 
coming  from  the  three  first  caliphs  Abu  Beer,  Omar,  and 
Osman,  or  from  other  persons  who  opposed  the  right  of  Alt 
to  the  succession  of  Monammed. 

It  is  insisted  upon  as  one  of  the  prineipal  duties  of  a  M«»- 
hammedan  sovereign  to  appoint  fit  persons  to  the  office  of 
cildi.     The  prophet  is  recorded  to  have  said, '  Whoever  ap- 
points a  person  to  the  discharge  of  any  office,  whflat  there 
IS  another  amongst  his  subjects  more  qualified  for  the  same 
than  the  person  so  appointed,  does  surely  commit  an  injury* 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  Cvod,  the  prophet,  and  the  Mus- 
sulmans.* The  appointment  must  not  oe  solicited  or  coveted ; 
for  the  prophet  has  said, '  Whosoever  seeks  the  appointmcDt 
of  c&di  shall  be  left  to  himself;  but  to  him  who  aecepts  it 
on  compulsion,  an  angel  shall  descend  and  give  directions.' 
A  cftdi,  to  make  his  appointment  valid,  must  possess  the 
qualifications  of  a  witness,  t.  e.  he  must  be  f^,  sane,  adult, 
a  Mussulman,  and  unconvicted  of  slander.    With  reference 
to  other  qualifications  required  in  a  cddi,   conaiderable 
diversity  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  among  the  different  schoL.'.s 
of  Mohammedan  jurists.    According  to  the  Hanefite  scboul 
acfidi  does  not  forfeit  his  office  if,  at  the  time  of  bis  appoint- 
ment, he  be  a  just  man,  and  afterwards,  by  taking  bribef, 
prove  himself  unjust ;  neither  does  that  school  consider  the 
appointment  of  an  ignorant  man  to  the  office  of  c&di  as  in> 
valid,  inasmuch  as  he  may  render  to  every  subject  bis  just 
rights  by  passing  decrees  according  to  the  opinions  of  oilier^ 
But  the  followers  of  Shdfei  maintain,  that  an  unjust  man  li 
as  incompetent  to  the  office  of  cSdi  as  to  give  evidence ;  aii  I 
that  the  appointment  of  an  ignorant  man  is  not  valid,  l« 
cause  it  supposes  a  capability  of  issuing  decrees,  and  of  r?c 
eiding  between  right  and  wron?,  which  acts  cannot  be  pe:  • 
formed  without  knowledge.    The  cddi  should  admini^t.^r 
justice  in  some  public  place :  the  Hanefites  recommend  thu 

Srincipal  mosque  of  the  town,  because  they  consider  tl  «- 
uty  of  the  clldi  to  be  of  a  pious  nature,  and  because  t*  '^ 
prophet  has  said  'Mosques  are  intended  for  the  prais«  c 
Goa  and  the  passing  of  decrees;*  but  to  this  tiie  oh&ftito- 
object,  as  the  place  of  worship  would,  in  their  opinion.  l«e 
profaned  by  the  approach  of  polytheista  and  other  impure 
persons  who  attend  the  court  of  the  judge.  It  is  not  law  f;.I 
ibr  a  cftdi  to  receive  presents,  exoept  fbom  near  relation* 
(within  the  degrees  prohibited  for  mtermairiage).  or  oM 
and  intimate  friends ;  neither  must  he  accept  invitations  t 
any  feast  or  entertainment,  unless  it  be  a  general  one.  anJ 
not  given  to  him  in  particular.  In  his  conduct  to  the  pir- 
ties  in  a  suit  the  cfidi  should  observe  strict  impartiality,  be* 
having  to  both  with  an  equal  degree  of  attention ;  and  like- 
wise in  his  conduct  towaras  witnesses  in  court  be  should  be 
guided  by  the  greatest  caution,  in  order  not  to  give  the  onc- 
a  confidence  above  the  other.  He  is  moreover  directed  r ,  t 
to  give  judgment  when  he  is  hungry  or  thirsty,  or  at  a  time 
when  his  mind  is  not  perfectlv  clear  and  unbiassed.  A  caU. 
is  not  permitted  to  appoint  a  deputy,  unless  by  the  authontv 
of  the  imAm  or  spiritual  superior ;  but  the  decrees  of  a  depute 
whom  he  may  have  appointed  without  such  authorttv.  it 
passed  in  his  presence  or  with  his  approbation,  are  rait 'J 
and  if  he  appomt  a  deputy  by  authority  of  the  imtm,  be  cau 
not  afterward  dismiss  him,  as  the  agent  so  appointed  l^^- 
comes  the  deputy  of  the  sovereign  himself.  (Tne  Hed*h,  ;. 
or  Guide;  a  Commentary  on  the  Muemimtm  Lmtt,  trar.>- 
lated  by  Charles  Hamilton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  612,  Sic;  Malcolm  » 
History  of  Persia,  vol.  iiw,  p.  445,  4to.  edit. ;  Marad jr« 
d  Ohsson,  Tableau  de  FMn^re  Ottoman,  U  h^  P^  M9-5ri  » 
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the  exception  of  the  small  proportion  required  by  the  in- 
habitants, about  1600  in  number,  nearly  the  whole  im- 
portations of  Gibraltar  find  their  way  into  Spain  in  defiance 
of,  or  in  connivance  with,  the  revenue  officers  of  that  king- 
dom. The  total  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures 'shipped  to  Spain  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1834, 
amounted  in  value  to  356,593/.,  including  cotton  manufac- 
tures to  the  amount  of  32,993/.  In  the  same  year  the  ship- 
ments to  Gibraltar  amounted  in  value  to  460,719/.,  of  which 
321,727/.  consisted  of  cotton  manufactures,  the  duties  upon 
which  at  the  custom-houses  of  Spain  are  exorbitantly  high. 
This  however  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  contraband  trade 
of  that  kiogdom.  In  addition  to  the  produce  which  finds  its 
way  dixvctly  from  British  colonies  or  through  this  country 
to  Gibraltar,  and  which  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  the 
shipments  from  the  United  States,  consisting  of  fish,  maize, 
rice,  salt  provisions,  flour,  cotton,  staves,  tea,  and  tobacco, 
are  estimated  at  three  times  the  amount  of  the  English 
trade.  France  sends  to  the  same  depdt  every  article  of  her 
manufacture  in  which  she  can  undersell  this  country ;  and 
from  the  north  of  Europe  are  sent  large  quantities  of  salt- 
fish,  stock-fish,  provisions  of  all  kinds,  spirits,  iron,  steel, 
and  spars. 

In  1829  Cadiz  was  made  a  free  port,  at  which  goods 
might  be  landed  and  stored  without  payment  of  duties.  The 
effect  of  this  measure  was,  to  render  the  city  the  grand  focus 
of  the  contraband  trade  above  described,  and  the  privilege 
was  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  1832. 

The  coasting  trade  carried  on  at  Cadiz  is  of  considerable 
amount ;  the  vessels  employed  in  it  are  from  five  to  60  tons 
burthen,  and,  including  their  repeated  voyages,  from  2000 
to  3000  vessels  annually  enter  the  port,  llie  goods  thus 
brought  to  the  town  consist  principally  of  provisions  from 
the  other  maritime  provinces,  wine,  brandy,  grain,  fruit, 
charcoal,  and  oil :  the  return  cargoes  are  chiefly  of  colonial 
produce,  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  goods. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  city  consist  of  soap, 
glass- ware,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics, 
the  materials  for  which  are  spun  by  the  hand,  and  hats : 
there  are  likewise  some  sugar  refineries  and  tanneries.  The 
Society  of  Friends  of  the  Country  has  recently  introduced 
the  cultivation  of  the  cochineal  plant  and  the  production  of 
the  cochineal  insect.  Both  thrive  well,  and  through  the 
exertions  of  the  society  this  branch  of  industry  has  been 
adopted  to  some  extent  in  the  neighbouring  district 

Cadiz  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  sera,  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence 
as  to  the  time  of  the  settlement.  Its  Phoonician  name  was 
Gadir  or  Gadeira,  which  was  changed  into  Gades  by  the 
Romans,  under  whom  it  became  a  municipium,  called 
Augusta  Urbs,  Julia  Gaditana.  The  city  stood  at  the  west 
end  of  the  small  island,  which  was  then  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  channel  about  600  feet  wide :  at  this  part 
was  the  Temple  of  Hercules.  The  earthquake  which  nearly 
demolished  Lisbon  in  1755  caused  the  sea  to  rise  and  over- 
flow the  country  about  Cadiz  to  a  great  extent,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  ruins  of  several  antient  buildings  were  brought  up 
by  the  shock,  and  left  behind  on  the  receding  of  the  water. 
Under  the  Romans  Gades  was  one  of  the  richest  provincial 
towns  in  the  empire,  and  a  place  of  great  trade. 

The  city  was  carried  by  assault  and  pillaged  and  burnt  in 
1596  by  an  English  expedition  under  Lord  Eflingham,  who 
obtained  an  immense  booty  on  that  occasion.  It  was  again 
attacked  in  1 702,  but  not  with  eaual  success,  by  an  expe- 
dition under  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  Sir  George  Rooke 
in  coi^unction  with  the  Dutch.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  Spanish  nation  to  the  usurpation 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1808,  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  con- 
tained a  large  naval  force  under  the  national  flag,  and  a 
French  fleet  consisting  of  five  line  of  battle  ships  and  a 
frigate.  The  Marquis  de  Solano,  governor  of  Cadiz,  a  man 
in  the  interest  of  France,  was  on  that  occasion  seized  and 
killed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  gained  possession  of  their  own 
ships,  and  proceeded  to  attack  from  the  batteries  those  of 
France,  which  being  prevented  from  attempting  an  escape 
by  the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Collingwood,  were  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  patriots. 

The  fint  assembling  of  the  national  cortes  when  con- 
voked by  the  central  junta  in  1810  took  place  in  Cadiz, 
which  in  the  same  year  was  invested  by  the  French  forces 
under  Manhal  Victor*  The  siege  proceeded  but  slowly, 
and  in  fact  was  little  more  than  a  blockade,  against  which 
the  gvriflon»  being  open  to  receive  provisions  and  reinforce- 


ments by  sea,  were  enabled  to  hold  out,  untfl  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1812,  the  siege  was  raised,  iu  consequence  of  the 
successive  advantages  gained  by  the  English  troops  under 
Lord  Wellington. 

The  king,  Ferdmand  VII.,  who,  during  the  progresa  oi 
the  war  from  1 808,  had  been  detained  a  prisoner  in  rrancv, 
returned  to  his  kingdom  at  the  general  peace  in  1814,  and 
immediately  abrogated  the  constitution  of  1812  decreed  b> 
the  cortes,  and  di^ared  that  body  dissolved.  The  dissatis- 
faction that  was  thus  occasioned  was  rendered  apparent  from 
time  to  time  by  the  breaking  out  of  conspiracies,  one  ^/f 
which,  in  1820,  was  so  far  successful,  that  the  constitution 
of  1812  was  again  proclaimed,  and  the  king  was  made  u 
swear  to  support  it  The  jealousy  with  which  these  nio^«- 
ments  were  viewed  by  the  Frencn  government  gave  occa- 
sion to  Uie  assembling  on  the  frontier  of  a  large  French 
army,  to  which  the  name  of '  cordon  sanitaire  *  waa  applied, 
under  Uie  absurd  pretence  of  preserving  France  fktmi  tL<» 
visit  of  a  malignant  fever  then  prevalent  in  Snain.  Ha%u  « 
reason  to  mistrust  the  sincerity  of  the  king,  the  cortes,  vIj^i 
had  been  assembled  at  Seville,  obliged  him,  in  June,  lb. 'J, 
to  proceed  to  Cadiz,  upon  which  the  French  troops  advaiK-cl 
and  invested  that  city.  The  Duke  d*Angoul§me  arrived  om 
the  10th  of  August  at  Port  St.  Mary,  and  placed  him^e'.f  st 
the  head  of  30,000  men.  On  the  last  day  of  that  month  be 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  Trocadero,  a  po%;Liuo 
which  commands  all  tne  approaches  to  the  city,  and  opvcel 
a  communication  with  Fermnand,  who,  on  the  ist  October, 
proceeded  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  French,  whence  be 
issued  an  order  for  the  delivering  up  of  the  city  to  the  \k' 
siegere,  who  accordingly  took  possession  on  the  second  day 
after.  The  French  troops  retained  possession  unul  iije 
summer  of  1828.  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  168,  &c,  Casaub. ;  F.m., 
Nat,  Hitt.  iv.  22,  &c. ;  Lahorde*8  View  of  &)ain  ;  M/:* 
ham's  Naval  Gazetteer;  Townsend's  Travele  in  S/«otA, 
&c.) 

CA'DMIUH,  a  peculiar  metal  discovered  in  1818 :  it  was 
found  in  some  ores  of  zinc,  and  especially  in  the  Sileii^n. 
On  account  of  the  effect  which  was  produced  by  the  artk>3 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  some  prepantioDs  of  xiz.%\ 
the  presence  of  arsenic  was  suspected,  but  the  aj^peftraoi* 
was  found  to  be  owixig  to  this  new  metal.  The  firat  notice  of 
its  existence  was  by  Hermann,  but  Stromeyer  more  particu- 
larly examined  and  detailed  its  prop«rties,  and  gm\e  it  ti.« 
name  of  cadmium,  from  cadmiafoesiliSf  a  name  by  wbu-:. 
the  common  ore  of  zinc  was  formerly  known. 

In  order  to  separate  cadmium  from  the  mineral  contai3- 
ing  it,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  tbe  sul^- 
tion,  which  should  have  excess  of  acid,  is  to  be  diluted  u  »u 
water,  and  to  have  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ct 
passed  into  it,  until  a  yellow  precipitate  ceases  to  be  forme:. 
This  precipitate  is  sulphuret  of  cadmium,  whicb  is  to  S- 
dissolved  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  and  the  exci-»t  %. ' 
acid  being  expelled  by  evaporation,  the  residual  sale  t>  -  j 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, an  excess  of  which  dissolves  any  oxide  of  zinc  cr 
copper  that  may  have  been  thrown  down  by  the  sulpburvtu . 
hvdrogen  with  the  sulphuret  of  cadmium.  The  carbons*  r 
of  cadmium  thus  obtamed  is  to  be  heated  to  rednesa,  tU-^ 
mixed  with  lamp-black,  and  heated  to  dull  redness  iii  a 
glass  or  porcelain  retort :  it  is  thus  reduced,  and  the  ine'.Ai 
distilled.  The  impmre  Silesian  oxide  of  zinc  is  stated  t^ 
contain  from  1^  to  11  per  cent^f  this  new  metaL 

Cadmium  has  the  colour  of  tin,  is  brilhant,  and  suscvf^ 
tible  of  a  fine  polish.  Its  fracture  is  fibrous,  and  it  cryA^l- 
lizes  readily  in  regular  octahedrons ;  while  solid ifyiug.  its 
surface  is  covered  with  arborations  like  fern  leaves^*  it  .» 
soft,  easily  bent,  filed,  and  cut ;  it  stains  substances  cp  :. 
which  it  is  rubbed,  like  lead.  When  bent  it  gives  a  pccu^^^r 
crackling  noise,  like  tin.  It  is  very  ductile,  easily  dra«  c 
into  wire  and  beaten  into  thin  leaves.  Its  specific'  erax  \% 
after  fusion  is  8'604,  but  when  beaten  8*694.  CaSmiuik 
melts  below  a  red  heat ;  and  at  a  temperature  a  little  abc«  & 
that  of  boiling  mercury,  it  boils  and  distils  in  drQ|is«  T.:t 
vapour  of  cadmium  has  no  particular  odour,  Lik*  tts^  it  « 
slowly  acted  upon  by  the  air,  but  is  eventually  t&nu»£.-^ 
by  it. 

Oxygen  and  Cadmiwn  readily  unite  to  form  ODe  ^\,,U 
It  may  be  procured  either  by  burning  the  metal,  or  dctx  r:-  • 
posing  a  solution  of  the  metd  with  an  alkali,  and  vm»\...  c 
and  calcining  the  precipitate.  The  colour  of  oxide  of  cl.<;* 
mium  depends  uoon  its  state  of  aggregation :  it  i^  eub« ; 
deep  reddish  yellow,  bright  brown,  deep  brown,  or  «%«a 
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gmall  quantities  in  the  minerals  in  wbieh  it  has  been  de-  | 
tected,  that  it  may  rather  he  considered  as  au  accidental 
impuri^«y  than  an  essential  constituent  part«  It  is  thus 
usually  hund  associated  with  the  ores  of  zinc»  the  greatest 
proportion  being  found  by  Stromeyer  to  be  about  5  ner  cent 
in  the  radiated  zinc-blendes  of  Bohemia.  It  has  also  been 
found  by  Dr.  Clark  in  the  oxides  of  zinc  both  of  Freiberg 
and  Derbyshire;  and  its  presence  may  also  be  generally 
detected  in  the  common  zinc  of  commerce,  and  may  usually 
be  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  mixed  with  the  soot 
from  the  crucibles  in  which  the  oxides  of  zinc  are  reduced  by 
being  heated  with  coal,  portions  of  this  substance  from  the 
zinc  works  of  Bristol  being  found  to  contain  from  12  to  20 
per  cent,  of  cadmium. 

CADMUS,  tbe  name  of  several  persons  in  Greek  history. 
The  most  famous  was  the  legendary  founder  of  Thebes, 
who  was  the  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
was  sent  in  search  of  his  sister  Europe,  who  had  been  carried 
off,  according  to  the  old  fable,  by  Jupiter  under  the  form  of 
a  bull.  Cadmus  touched  at  There,  where  he  left  Mem- 
blianis  and  some  of  his  followers  (Herod.,  iv.  147),  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Boeotia,  where,  in  obedience  to  the 
oracle,  he  formed  a  settlement  on  a  spot  pointed  out  by  a 
heifer  which  be  had  followed,  and  which  lay  down  by  the 
streams  of  Dirce.  He  had,  however,  in  the  first  place,  to 
kill  a  fierce  dragon  who  guarded  the  place,  and  on  sowing 
the  monster's  teeth  as  he  was  directed  to  do,  a  host  of  armed 
men  sprung  from  the  ground,  and  fought  with  one  another 
till  all  but  seven  were  slain.  These  seven  joined  Cadmus 
in  founding  Cadmeia,  subseauently  the  citadel  of  Thebes : 
hence  tbe  Thebans  were  called  Sparti  (sown-men).  All. 
these  legends  are  given  successively  in  a  chorus  of  Euri- 
pides iPnceniia,  641 — 660,  and  Scholiast.),  and  various  at- 
tempts haye  been  made  to  explain  them.  Some  contend 
with  Herodotus  for  the  Phoenician  origin  of  the  traditions, 
others  refer  them  to  Egypt,  and  one  modern  scholar  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  Siat  Cadmus  was  the  leader  of  a 
Cretan  colony.  We  have  given  in  a  former  article 
[B<eotia]  some  reasons  for  believing  with  Miiller  that 
Uadnius  was  an  old  Pelasgian  god.  Indeed,  positive  evi- 
dence has  been  given  that  he  was  identical  with  Cadmilus, 
the  father  of  the  Cabiri,  and  that  his  wife  Harmonia  was  also 
connected  with  the  Samothradan  rites.  (Muller*s  Orcho- 
meno9t  p.  461.)  The  legend  goes  on  to  relate  that  he  and 
his  wife  were  changed  into  serpents,  and  that  he  retired  to 
Illyria  (Pausan.  ix.  583),  from  whence  he  led  a  host  of  bar- 
barians into  Greece  and  sacked  Delphi  (Herod,  v.  61,  ix. 
43  ;  Eurip.  Baeeha,  1333;  Niebuhr,  HuL  Rom,t  i.  p.  50). 
To  Cadmus  is  attributed  the  invention  of  17  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet;  the  remaining  8  having  been  added  by 
Palamedes  and  Simonides.  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat,,  t  vii.  c.  56.) 

CADMUS,  of  Miletus,  was  the  first  Greek  prose  writer. 
He  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  b.c,  and  wrote  a  history,  in  four  books,  oC 
the  foundation  of  his  native  city  and  the  colonization  of 
Ionia,  which  was  epitomized  by  Bion  of  Prooonnesus. 
(Clem.  Al.  Strom.,  vi.  p.  629 ;  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  56,  v.  29 ; 
Isoorates,  wipl  ^ Avrii^ntic.) 

CADSAND,  or  KADZAND.    [ZsBLANr.] 

CADU'CEUS,  a  staff  of  laurel  or  olive,  wiUi  a  represen- 
tation of  two  snakes  twisted  about  it.  The  caduoeua  was 
the  symbol  of  Mercury,  to  whom,  according  to  the  fable,  it 
was  given  by  Apollo,  m  return  for  the  lyre  which  Mercury 
had  presented  to  him.  It  was  also  the  badge  of  the  heraldls 
of  antient  Greece ;  and  the  name,  which  is  also  written 
Caduoeum,  is  apparently  only  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
cifpvKtter  (kerukeion),  herald*s  sta£  In  its  oldest  form  it 
was  merely  a  bough,  like  the  Greek  uariipiov  (hiket^rion), 
and  the  Roman  mpplieia,  twined  about  with  white  wool. 
Afterwards  a  white  or  gilded  staff,  with  imitations  of  foliage 
and  ribands,  was  substituted  for  the  old  rude  symbol. 
These  were  probably  not  turned  into  snakes  till  a  much  later 
age,  when  that  reptile  had  acquired  a  mystic  character. 
Many  explanations  of  the  caduceus  have  been  attempted  by 
modem  scholars ;  the  most  plausible  is  that  of  Bottiger,  who 
supposes  that  it  was  a  representation  of  a  peculiar  luiot  (the 
no  Jus  Herculis,  Macrob.  I.,  Saturn.,  c.  19)  used  by  the 
PhoBnioians  in  cording  up  their  packages,  and  thence 
adopted  by  them  as  a  means  of  signifving  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  on  which  they  landed  their  wbh  to  be  upon 
a  friendly  footing  with  them ;  and  as  the  Phoenicians  were, 
generally  speaking,  the  first  strangers  with  whom  any  people 
of  Greece  had  intereoune,  their  symbol  of  amity  would  pro- 


bably be  used  for  the  tame  puipose  wheneter  an  e^cMiea 
offered.  (Bottiger.  Vasengemaidet  part  ii«,  p.  97,AmoI- 
thea,  vel.  i.,  p.  104—116.) 

Ci£CI'LIUS,  8T^g:iUS,  a  Gaul,  originally  a  slate. 
He  received  the  name-  ,€eeUius  when  he  liMamefree.  He 
died  about  one  year  after  his  friend  Ennius,  that  is,  b.c.  1  r>8. 
C^iecilius  wrote  thirty  comedies  in  the  Latin  language,  uf 
which  only  fragments  remain  in  the  vnitings  of  (Accid, 
Aulus  GelUus,  and  the  grammarians.  His  merit  baa  been 
variously  estimated  by  the  antients :  Cicero  (jad  Attic,^ «  u.  3 1 
condemns  his  style  as  bad,  and  Quintilian  (x.  i.)  does  not 
assent  to  the  praises  which  had  been  bestowed  <m  him  hj 
others.  Horace  (Epist,  ii.  i.  59,  de  Art.  Pest,  54),  oa  the 
contrary,  praises  him  as  in  some  points  auperior  to  Plaotn^ 
and  Terence ;  and  Vulgatius  Sedigitus  (in  Aul.  Gell.  xr.  U) 
gives  him  the  highest  rank  in  comedy.  Many  of  bis  pUu 
were. imitations  of  Menander;  and  Aulus  Gellitw  (ii.  S3) 
says  that  when  he  read  them  separately  they  appeererl 
rather  pleasing  and  lively,  but  that  when  compared  with 
the  Greek  originals  they  were  perfectly  disgusting.  In  the 
same  very  valuable  chapter  Aulus  (vellius  gives  »  acebe 
from  the  rlocium  iir\6iaov,  necklace)  of  Ccsciliua  with  tbe 
scene  of  Menander  from  which  it  is  copied.  They  differ  at 
much  in  brightness,  he  says,  as  the  arms  of  Dioraed  sod 
Glaucus.    (See  Terence,  Hec.  ProL  5.) 

CAEDMON,  the  father  of  English  song,  or  the  fint 
person  of  whom  we  possess  any  metrical  composition  in  our 
vernacular  language.  This  composition  is  a  kind  of  ed- 
consisting  of  no  more  than  eighteen  lines,  celebrating  the 
praises  of  the  Creator.  It  is  preserved  in  Alfred's  tr«n»)2- 
tion  of  Bede.  Bede  gives  the  following  account  of  tbe  pc«- 
duction  of  it,  and  of  the  author.  Caedmon  was  in  muik 
kind  of  connexion  with  the  monks  of  Whitby :  he  seem»  t<i 
have  had  the  care  of  their  cattle.  So  far  from  bsvinit  the 
gift  of  song»  when  he  was  present  at  any  convivial  meeUnc. 
and  the  harp  passed  round  among  the  guests  (it  appeannr 
to  have  been  the  custom  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  to  mmut^ 
themselves  with  improvisatore  descants  accompanied  by  thi* 
instrument,  as  is  still  practised  at  meetings  of  tbe  A\*eUl 
bards),  when  it  was  approaching  him  he  shrunk  swsy,  air! 
would  leave  the  assembly  and  retire  to  his  own  house.  One 
day  he  had  thus  departed  from  a  house  of  mirtb,  and  ii 
night  he  laid  himself  down  and  slept.  In  bis  sleep  Mm* 
one  seemed  to  say  to  him, '  Caedmon,  sing  me  somethjcir 
he  replied, '  I  cannot  sing ;'  '  Yet  thou  must  sin^  to  ok.* 
said  the  voice;  *  What  shall  I  sing?'  said  he;  *Sins;  os 
the  origin  of  things.'  The  subject  thus  given  him,  be  rum- 
posed  the  short  ode  in  question.  When  he  awoke,  the  wori^ 
were  fast  in  his  mind. 

This  need  not  be  set  down  at  once  as  a  legendary  tij£, 
there  being  nothing  of  extreme  improbabiUty  itk  it.    7i 
effect  was  that  Ca^hnon  became  admitted  by  tbe  Abbw 
Hilda  into  the  company  of  the  holy  men  whom  she  I* 
collected  round  her  in  her  monastery  at  Whitby.     He  at 
tinned  to  receive  poetic  inspiration,  and  he  composed  nunx^ 
reus  poems  on  sacred  subjects,  which  were  auDfi:  id  tr^ 
abbey  for  the  edification  of  its  inhabitants.    Sacred  sub}c:t« 
were  his  delight,  and  to  them  he  confined  himself.     H-. 
continued  in  the  monastery  for  the  remainder  of  bis  liSc 
and  there  he  died,  as  is  conjectured,  in  the  year  a.i>.  cgf^. 

The  authenticity  of  the  little  poem  above  mentioned  t* 
perhaps  unquestionable.  But  besides  this,  a  very  long  Sar>c 
poem,  which  is  a  metrical  paraphrase  on  parts  of  tbe  Scr?- 
tures,  is  attributed  to  Caedmon.    An  edition  of  it  «x« 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1655,  under  the  care  d  Jontki 
Hickes  expresses  doubts  whether  this  poem  can  be  axtr 
buted  to  80  early  a  period  as  the  time  of  Caedaon,     H-. 
thinks  he  perceives  qertain  Dano-Saxonisms  in  it  whu  . 
would  lead  him  to  refer  it  to  a  much  hiter  period.     It  k  ** 
been  again  printed  by  Mr.  Thorpe  as  a  publieatum  by  t^' 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  8vo.  1832.    Mr.  Tborfv  i^ 
of  opinion  that  it  is  substantially  the  work  of  CasdaMn,  bet 
with  some  sophistications  of  a  later  ptfiod.    At  all  e^^^r « 
the  poem  seems  to  have  been  popular,  and  to  bav«  be«>r 
much  used  in  later  times  by  the  makm  of  Uw  tny%icr>  « 
which  furnished  so  much  of  the  amusement  of  oor'  nnce* 
tors.    An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  tbe  f<j^.* 
respecting  the  creation  and  our  first  parents  bad    l»i. 
studied  by  Milton. 

The  works  to  which  those  persons  will  havw  reomtre*  v . 
desire  to  enter  at  large  into  this  subject,  are  the  two  e^it.*.^. 
of  the  poem  by  Junius  and  Thorpe;  Warton  s  *  Hi«t.«^  -  • 
EngUsh  Poetry ;' Cony heare's  •  lUustratioos  of 
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which  arose  in  France :  it  was  plundered  by  the  CalvinistSt 
into  whose  hands  it  fell ;  and  much  of  what  was  saved  from 
their  violence  was  taken  by  the  Catholics,  under  the  pretext 
of  putting  it  in  a  place  of  security. 

Caen  is  situated  in  a  level  tract,  almost  wholly  consisting 
of  unenclosed  fields  of  buck-wheat  and  other  com,  extend- 
ing with  monotonous  continuity  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
The  appearance  of  the  town  from  a  distance  is  grand,  both 
from  its  extent  and  the  number  of  towers  and  spires  that 
rise  from  it  The  streets  are  wide  and  the  houses  are  built 
of  stone.  It  is  intersected  in  various  directions  by  the 
branches,  natural  and  artificial,  of  the  Odon,  the  banks  of 
which  are  in  many  places  formed  into  walks,  and  adorned 
by  avenues  of  noble  trees.  The  grand  court  is  almost  as 
fine  a  promenade  as  the  grand  court  of  Rouen.  There  are 
some  antient  houses  with  the  gable  to  the  street,  and  pre- 
senting on  the  front  elaborate  carvings  of  wood.  They  re- 
semble in  their  general  character  the  older  houses  in  the 
city  of  Chester  and  elsewhere.  The  town  has  few  foun- 
tains, the  want  of  which  is  supplied  by  wells.  The  Place 
Royale  is  a  large  and  regular  square,  and  the  public  edifices 
are  numerous  and  striking.  Thero  have  been  considerable 
improvements  of  late  years  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
which  are  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  of  stone  being 
quarried  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  There  are  but 
•light  remains  of  the  antient  walls  and  towers  by  which  the 
town  was  defended. 

The  public  buildings  of  Caen  are  interesting  as  the  relics 
of  former  ages.  The  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  enlarged  by  Henry  I.  of  England, 
and  much  altered  at  a  subsequent  date  by  the  French  kings, 
still  claims  to  be  ranked  as  a  place  of  defence,  though  it 
retains  few  of  its  original  features.  The  towers  which 
flanked  the  ramparts  have  been  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  platform,  and  the  donjon  tower  has  been  destroyed ; 
but  though  the  castle  has  suffered  these  mutilations,  the 
extent  of  its  site,  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  and  the  width  of 
its  ditches,  testify  its  original  importance.  Another  castel- 
lated building  called  the  Chiteau  de  Calix,at  the  extremity 
of  the  suburb  of  Calix,  is  adorned  with  several  medallion- 
bosts  in  low  relief  carved  in  stone  on  the  walls :  there  are 
also  on  the  battlements  two  stone  figures  of  such  doubtful 
character,  that  while  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  supposes  them  to 
be  Neptune  or  some  other  sea- god  and  Hercules,  the  com- 
mon people  regard  them  as  gent  darmes  mounting  guard 
on  the  castle,  which  is  often  called  from  them  the  Chdteau 
de  Oendarmerie.  This  building  is  probably  not  older  than 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

Among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  town  are  the  two 
royal  abbeys.  The  monastic  buildings  of  the  abbey  of  St 
Etienne  are  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  college  or 
high  school.  The  church  is  magnificent :  the  eastern  end, 
with  its  wide  semicircular  sweep  and  slender  tnrrets,  ap- 
proaches to  the  character  of  an  oriental  mosque  ;  the  western 
front  is  divided  by  buttresses  into  three  parts,  the  outer  two 
of  which  rise  into  towers,  and  are  surmounted  with  lofty 
octagon  spires.  The  central  tower  of  this  church  was  un- 
dermined and  much  injured  by  the  Huguenots  :  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  short  conical  spire  or  roof.  The  tomb  and 
coffin  of  William  the  Conqueror  were  broken  open  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1562,  and  the  bones  dispersed  and  lost  except 
one,  which  also  was  afterwards  removed.  An  antient 
building,  now  in  ruins,  in  the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  is 
called  the  palace  of  William  the  Conqueror,  though  of  a 
later  date  than  his  time;  and  it  maybe  questioned  if  it 
was  ever  a  royal  palace  at  all.  The  monastic  buildings  of 
the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (for  nuns)  are  modern  :  the 
church,  now  used  as  an  hospital  or  workhouse  for  the  de- 
partment of  Calvados*,  is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  ex- 
tant of  the  solid  grandeur  of  Norman  architecture ;  the 
west  front,  though  deprived  of  the  lofty  spires  with  which 
its  towers  were  surmounted,  far  exceeds  that  of  the  rival 
abbey  of  St  Etienne.  This  abbey  in  the  middlo  ages 
united  the  seemin;:ly  incongruous  cliaracters  of  a  nunnery 
and  a  fortress.  Of  the  parish  churches,  that  of  St,  Elienne 
ie  Vieil  has  on  the  wall  of  its  choir  an  equestrian  figure  of 
very  disputable  date,  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  groupe  repre- 
senting the  entry  of  William  the  Conqueror  into  Caen :  the 
church  of  St.  Pierre  is  remarkable  for  a  light  elegant,  and 
symmetrical  tower  and  spire  erected  in  1308,  and  hardly 

•  ^*  •*»*•  thb  on  th«  authority  of  Mr.  Davma  Turn«r.  in  1818;  1m 
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inferior  in  elevation  to  those  of  Salisbury  cstbedril.  The 
church  of  St  Nicholas,  built  by  William  tha  Conqueror 
about  A.O.  1 U60.  is  now  used  as  a  stable. 

The  popuUtion  of  Caen  bv  the  census  of  1832  was  37,01 9 
for  the  town  or  39,140  for  the  whole  commune.  The  town 
is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agriculture  and  a  considenble  inland 
trade :  it  is  a  manjafacturing  town  and  a  port  The  union 
of  the  Odon  with  the  Ome  forms  a  stream  capable  of  bear- 
ing at  high  tides  vessels  of  SOO  tons,  but  ordinarily  it  admits 
only  much  smaller  ones.  Many  plans  have  been  suggested 
for  the  improvement  of  the  port ;  and  Napoleon,  following 
a  suggestion  made  long  since  by  Vauban,  desired  lo  make 
it  a  naval  station.  The  ramifications  of  the  Odon  offer 
great  advantages  for  mills  and  manufactories.  Hosiery* 
cotton  yam,  calico,  and  other  woven  goods  are  manufae- 
tured  here;  there  is  a  considerable  sugar-refining  houv, 
and  many  oil-mills ;  and  paper-hangings  are  made.  But 
the  chief  article  of  manufacture  is  lace;  the  streets  are 
lined  almost  uninterruptedly  with  women  and  boys  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  it  is  calculated  that  ?0.ooO 
persons  in  and  about  Caen  are  engaged  in  the  prodoction 
of  this  article,  which  is  in  high  estimation  Ibr  its  beauty 
and  quality,  and  is  exported  in  considerable  quantity. 

Caen  has  an  Academie  or  University,  the  first  establish* 
ment  of  which  is  due  to  the  English.  Henry  VI.  of  E  nor- 
land, or  rather  John  Duke  of  Bedford  (then  regent  of  Nor- 
mandie)  in  his  name,  founded  a  college  in  1431,  which  ^sas 
subsequently  enlarged  in  its  plan  and  sanctioned  by  X\\e 
bulls  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Upon  the  conquest  of  the 
province  by  the  French  this  university  was  dtssol\«i| 
(A.D.  1450)  with  a  view  to  the  founding  of  a  new  one  by  the 
French  king ;  but  the  old  one  was  re-established  aiicl  re- 
placed on  its  original  footing  in  1452.  In  the  estimatt  n 
of  the  inhabitants  the  university  of  Caen  now  holds  the 
third  place  in  France,  those  of  Paris  and  Stnisbure  being 
the  only  ones  allowed  to  surpass  it.  Tliere  are  a  college  or 
high  school,  a  school  of  medicine,  one  of  drawing  and  arrln- 
tecture,  and  one  of  navigation,  geometry,  and  merhdn.«^ 
applied  to  the  arts.  The  Academy  of  Arts,  Sciences,  ar.rl 
Belles  Lettres,  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Nornianii;<r, 
the  Linnean  Society,  and  the  Central  Society  of  Ainicultun-, 
present  the  elements  of  a  Provincial  Institute,  the  for.i.a- 
tion  of  which  is  suggested  by  M.  Dupin.  There  are  a  :;«.sv! 
public  library  of  40.000  volumes,  a  museum  of  naturai*l:i4< 
tory,  a  botanic  garden,  a  collection  of  paintings.  Tlie  to^u 
has  produced  several  men  of  literary  eminence ;  am<>u;; 
them  are  Malherbe,  Segrais,  and  Huct  bishop  of  Avranchc** 

The  chief  charitable  establishments  of  Caen  are  the  h  -»- 
pital  of  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (or.  as  it  is  (renerAlW 
called,  the  Abbey  aux  Dames),  remarkable  for  the  t.pj-4 
allowed  to  every  patient  the  exquisite  neatness  of  (r« 
several  departments,  and  the  general  excellenre  of  .:» 
arrangements ;  and  the  establishment  of  Le  Bon  Saw^  .r, 
comprehending  a  lunatic  asylum  for  both  sexes,  a  dts^icn' 
sary,  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  a  free-school  for  120  poor  gir^, 
and  other  establishments. 

Caen  is  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  the  scat  of  a 
Cour  Royale  or  assize  court.  The  arrondissemenl  of  Cavn 
had  in  1832  a  population  of  135,502. 

CAERLAVEROCH.    [DumfriksshireJ 

CAERLEON,  now  an  inconsiderable  town  in  the  parUh  if 
Llangattoch,  with  a  population  in  1831  amountins  to  oi.W 
1071.  is  stated  to  have  once  been  the  capital  of  Wales.  U 
stands  on  the  river  U^k  in  Monmouthshire,  and  wa«  t  .* 
Isca  Silurum,  one  of  the  oldest  Roman  stations  in  BntAr.:. 
A  description  of  the  place  by  Giraldus  Cambren^is.  in  i..« 
twelfth  century,  gives  a  lively  picture  of  iu  former  iiaf»  r:- 
ance.  It  was  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  soon  after  the  ini:.- 
duction  of  Christianity  into  Great  Britain.  The  rt>mani«  .f 
its  former  importance  are  extremely  scanty,  and  ihe  c!  * 
part  of  the  site  of  the  antient  city  is  now  co\eted  w»ih  f.*:..» 
and  orchards.  A  space  of  ground,  which  it  is  believed  w  ^% 
a  Roman  amphitheatre,  is  commonly  called  Arthur*s  R..uc*i 
Table.  There  was  formerly  an  abbey  of  Cl$ten^ian  m-  nk* 
at  Caerleon.  The  parish  is  within  the  diocese  of  Llan^Uf 
and  the  living  and  rectory  of  the  gn>ss  annual  value  of  3  v .. 
The  population  of  the  whole  parish  is  1362.  There  i*  aa 
endowed  free  school  at  Caerleon,  founded  by  C  Will;*.?:*, 
Esq.,  in  which  fifty  boys  and  girls  are  instrucie<L  In  ti  • 
tiine  of  the  Romans  smelting  works  were  carried  on  in  v  ^ 
neighbourhood,  and  there  are  at  present  both  iron  aAu  t  a 
works,  but  the  population  does  not  appear  to  have  increa»e<L 
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tnirtbeoi  the  Towy  receives  the  watert  of  the  Gothy  or 
Oothy,  the  moat  important  of  it«  feeders,  and  the  waters  of 
several  other  streams.  From  Cacrmarthen  the  river  flows 
southward  into  the  bay  of  Caermarthen,  its  estuary  being 
cotnbitied  with  those  of  the  Gvendraeth  Vawr  and  the 
Tave.  The  whole  course  of  the  Towy  is  about  60  miles,  of 
vhich  about  50  miles  are  in  the  county  of  Caermarthen. 
The  navigable  part,  which  does  not  appear  to  extend  above 
Caermartnen  town,  is  about  ei(;ht  or  nine  miles.  This  river 
abounds  with  fish,  especially  salmon,  sewin.  trout,  and  eels; 
also  lampreys  and  lamuems  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  It  affords  great  aivcriiity  and  beauty  of  scenery.  Its 
banks  are  in  many  places  well  wooded.  The  Cothy  rises 
on  the  border  of  the  county  towards  Cardiganshire,  and  has 
a  S.W.  course  of  about  25  wiles  before  its  junction  with  the 
Towy. 

The  Tdve  rises  in  Pembrokeshire,  east  of  Precelly  Moun- 
tain, but  has  only  a  small  part  of  its  course  in  that  oounty. 
It  flows  first  to  the  S.W..  then  to  the  S.,  and  then  to  the 
S.E.  The  valley  throu<:h  which  it  flows  is  well  wooded.  It 
docs  not  receive  any  considerable  feeders  until  it  reaches 
the  village  of  St.  Clears,  at  or  below  which  it  receives  the 
Cathgenny  and  the  Cowin  or  Cowen,  which  rise  in  the  hills 
in  the  north  of  Caermarthen shire,  and  flow  due  south.  The 
Tavc  becomes  navigable  at  St  Clears,  and  flows  into  Caer- 
marthen Bay  just  below  the  town  of  Laugharne  its  whole 
course  is  about  26  or  2d  miles. 

The  Gwendraeth  Vawr  (or  Great  Gwendraeth)  rises  in 
the  hills  which  occupy  the  S.E.  part  of  the  oounty  towards 
Glamorganshire,  and  flows  S.W.  into  Caermarthen  Bay. 
The  mouth  is  much  obstructed  by  the  sand,  which  has,  by 
its  accumulation,  formed  a  dangerous  bar,  much  to  the  injury 
of  the  trade  of  Kidwelly.     Its  course  is  only  about  15  miles. 

The  Lloughor  rises  in  the  Mynydd  Dil^  or  Black  Moun- 
tains, and  flowing  S.W.  forms,  during  the  greater  part  of 
its  coarse,  the  boundary  between  Caermarthenshire  and 
Glamorganshire.  It  is  a  very  copious  stream  from  its 
source,  near  which  it  has  a  fall  of  eighteen  feet ;  and  it  re- 
ceives several  tributaries.  Its  soituary  ha»  the  name  of  the 
river  Burry.  It  is  navi^ble  to  above  Lloughor,  which  is 
on  tbe  Glamorganshire  side.  Its  length,  from  its  source  to 
the  place  where  the  SDStuary  opens  into  Caermarthen  bay,  is 
about  28  miles.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Lloughor 
really  issues  from  a  lake  near  the  Caermarthenshire  Vann ; 
and  the  supposition  was  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  some  husks  of  corn  thrown  into  the  lake  reappeared 
six  hours  afterwards  at  the  apparent  source  of  this  river. 
The  Teify  divides  this  county  from  Cardiganshire. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  any  extent  in  Caermarthenshire. 
One  on  Mynydd  Mawr  (the  great  mountain)  which  over* 
looks  the  valley  of  the  Towy  is  of  circular  form,  about  half 
a  mile  across,  and  abounds  in  fine  perch  and  other  fish. 
Another  lake  of  very  limpid  water  hes  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  declivity  of  the  Caermarthenshire  Vann :  it  is  remark- 
able fbr  the  beauty  of  the  sceneiy  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  sixteen  fiUhoms,  and  its  greatest  dia- 
meter about  a  mile :  it  abounds  with  fine  perch  and  eels  of 
extraordinary  size.  It  is  the  source  of  the  Sawddy,  a 
feeder  of  the  Towy. 

There  are  properly  only  two  navigable  rivers  in  the 
county,  the  Towy  and  the  Tave :  the  navigation  of  the 
Lloughor  and  the  Gwendraeth  Vawr  is  confined  in  reality 
to  their  ostuaries.  There  is  one  short  canal,  from  Kidwelly 
to  Llanelly,  with  a  cut  to  Pembrey  Harbour;  one  (the 
Caermarthenshire)  railway,  sixteen  miles  long  from  the 
limestone  quarries  of  Cas'tell  y  Garreg  to  Llanelly.  where 
is  a  small  dock  for  shipping ;  and  another  (the  Llanelly) 
railway,  little  more  than  two  miles  long,  with  a  dock  or 
basin  at  its  termination  at  Machynis  pool  near  Llanelly. 
These  railroads  are  chiefly  designed  for  conveying  the 
mineral  produce  of  the  country  to  the  sea. 

Caermarthenshire  is  intersected  in  almost  every  direction 
by  turnpike-roads.  Two  mail-roads,  both  leading  to  Haver- 
fordwest and  Milford,  cross  the  county :  one  passes  through 
Oxford,  Gloucester,  and  Brecon,  enters  Caermarthenshire 
between  Trecastle  and  Llandovery,  and  runs  by  Llandovery 
mnd  LJandilovawr  to  Caermarthen ;  tbe  other  through  Bath, 
Bristol,  Cowbridge,  and  Neath,  enters  Caermarthenshire 
near  Pootarddylais,  and  runt  to  Caermarthen.  This  road 
is  the  chief  communication  between  Swansea  and  Caermar- 
then. From  Caermarthen,  where  these  two  roads  unite, 
they  mn  by  St.  Clears  and  Tavemspite  into  Pembroke- 
shire*   Fma  Caermftithen  •  tnrapike-road  runs  N.W.  to 


New  Castle  Emlyn  and  Cardigan ;  and  another  N.K.  to 
Lampeter.  There  are  roads  from  Llandilovawr  and  from 
Llandovery  to  Lampeter ;  from  Llandovery  to  Buflth  and 
New  Kadnor ;  from  Llandilovawr,  by  Llangadoek,  to  Tre» 
castle,  and  from  Llandilovawr  southward  to  Bettws,  and 
from  thence  to  various  parts  of  Glamorganshire. 

Qeologieal  character.  The  southern  part  of  the  count? 
bordering  upon  Glamorganshire  and  the  sea  forms  part  of 
tbe  great  coal-field  of  South  Wales,  the  most  extensive  of 
the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  though  yet  eompttrAtivrly 
little  worked.  The  coal  is  chiefly  what  is  called  stone  coal': 
the  large  coal  of  this  quality  is  used  for  drying  hops  and 
malt;  the  small  coal,  called  culm,  for  burning  limestone. 
Tow:.rds  the  coast  the  coal  is  more  bituminous.  Calm  con- 
stitutes the  principal  fuel  of  the  district  *  it  is  mixed  with 
clay  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  mortar,  and  is  then 
fbrmed  into  balls  of  a  moderate  size,  which  are  piled  in  the 
grate  and  give  out  a  strong  heat.  Iron-stone  is  procured 
from  the  coal-measures  near  Llanelly,  where  are  eonaiderwble 
iron-works.  The  coal-field  of  South  Wales  lies  in  a  basin 
of  mountain  or  earboniferous  limestone,  and  the  northern 
outcrop  of  this  limestone  crosses  Caermarthenshire  in  a 
waving  line  £.  and  W.  It  forms  the  eoast  just  at  the 
northern  part  of  Caermarthen  bay,  which  divides  tbe  eoal. 
field  into  two  parts,  separating  that  which  is  in  Pemtvoke- 
shire  from  that  in  Caermarthen  and  Glamorgan  shtreiL 
From  this  l)elt  of  limestone  the  farmers  of  this  county  obtain 
their  lime  for  manure.  Some  marble  of  a  blue  colour 
slightly  veined  with  white,  which  bears  an  excellent  polish. 
is  quarried  in  it:  it  is  wrought  into  chimney-pieces  and 
sent  to  Bristol.  The  tombstones  in  all  the  neighbourhood 
are  made  of  it. 

The  old  red  sandstone,  which  rises  from  beneath  th« 
mountain  limestone,  occupies  in  the  county  only  n  compa- 
ratively narrow  strip  of  the  surface  bounding  the  coal-field 
and  the  limestone  district  to  the  north.  It  widens  indeed 
as  it  approaches  Brecknockshire,  where  it  spreads  out  ao  aa 
to  occupy  the  chief  part  of  that  oounty.  The  Towy  abore 
Caermarthen  flows  near  the  boundary  of  the  Sandstone  belt. 
Clay  slate  and  grauwack6  slate  underlie  the  sandstone, 
and  rising  from  beneath  it  occupy  the  rest  of  this  oounty, 
and  also  those  of  Cardigan,  Montjgomery,  Radnor,  and  part 
of  Salop.  (Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Qeoiogy  of  England 
and  Wales ;  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  ;  Gfoenough  a 
Geological  Map ;  Walker's  do.) 

Divisions,  Towns^  ^.  Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Cam- 
den,  says  that  Caermarthenshire  oontains  six  hundreds: 
but  this  is  not  correct.  There  are  altogether  eight  hun- 
dreds, via.,  Cathinog  and  Cayo  in  the  N.,  Perfedd  in  the  B., 
Iskennen  in  the  S.E.,  Camwallon  and  Kidwelly  in  the  S., 
Derllys  in  the  W.  and  S.W.,  and  Elvet  in  the  N.W.  The 
three  hundreds  of  Iskennen,  Camwallon,  and  Kidwelly 
form  a  district  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  having 
a  coroner  of  its  own. 

There  are  in  this  county  one  borough,  Caennarthcn 
(population  9955),  with  its  oontributary  trough  Llanellv , 
six  market- towns,  besides  the  two  already  mentioned ;  K.'d- 
welly,  Laugharne,  Llandilo-vawr,  Llandovery,  Llangadoek* 
and  Newcastle  Emlyn. 

Llanelly  is  situated  upon  the  river  Burry,  tbe  testuary  of  the 
Lloughor ;  it  is  little  more  than  ten  miles  from  Swansea  br 
Lloughor  Ferry.  It  is  irregulariy  built,  but  some  of  the 
houses  are  tolerably  good.  The  church,  dedicated  to  Sc 
EUiw,  is  an  irregular  edifice  with  two  steeples,  one  termi- 
nated by  a  spire,  the  other  by  an  embattled  turret 

The  population  of  the  principal  hamlet  (Borough)  is  4 1 73 ; 
the  town  and  the  parish  churoh  are  in  this :  the  other  four 
hamlets  of  Berwick,  Glyn,  Hengoed.  and  Westfa  or  Westoac, 
swell  the  population  of  the  whde  parish  to  7646.  LlanelU- 
is  mentionea  as  a  borough  town  in  the  reign  of  Edwud  If. 
It  is  flourishing,  and  has  an  increasing  trade.  Tbe 
collieries  employ  500  persons ;  the  cosl,  which  is  of  fine 
quality,  is  exported  to  France  and  to  the  Mediterranean  f^v- 
steam-boats.  There  are  some  copper  works :  tbe  ore  b  im- 
ported, and  the  copper  cakes  and  sheathing  exported.  Tbc?v 
are  two  iron  foundries,  but  neither  of  them  of  mtieh  import- 
ance. There  are  three  docks  for  shipning,  and  a  fburth  in 
course  of  construction.  A  canal  and  tram  road  enable 
Llanelly  to  communicate  with  Kidwelly. 

There  was  before  the  Reformation  a  chapel  in  eadi  of  the 
five  hamlets.  There  are  now  several  dissenting  meetaig- 
houses,  and  several  free-schools.  Near  the  town  is 
antient  camp  supposed  to  be  British. 
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Kidwelly  or  Cydwelt»  m  borough*  is  upon  the  Gwendrnetli 
Vechan  or  loaaec  Gwendraetb,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Gwendraeth  Vawr.  It  is  divided  into  two  townships.  New 
Kidwelly,  on  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  Old 
Kidwelly  on  the  western  bank.  Old  Kidwelly  was  once 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  had  three  gates ;  one  of  these 
gates  is  yet  standing .  this  township  has  decayed,  the  situa- 
tion of  New  Kidwelly  being  found  more  convenient.  The 
trade  however  of  the  whole  has  declined,  owing  to  the  sand 
obstructing  the  navigation  of  tlie  river.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  in  the  new  town,  and  is  an 
antient  structure,  very  plain,  containing  an  aisle  and  two 
ruined  transepts :  there  is  a  tower  at  the  western  end  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire  166  feet  in  height.  There  is  a  good 
stooe  bridge  over  the  Gwendraeth  Veohan.  The  antient 
castle  occupies  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Gwendraeth  Vechan :  its  external  appearance  is  grand  and 
impoeing ;  it  is  on  the  whole  in  good  preservation,  several 
of  the  apartments  being  entire,  with  their  arched  roofs  yet 
unimpaired,  and  some  of  the  staircases  being  in  tolerable 
condition.  The  magnificent  gateway  toward  the  west,  which 
formeil  the  principal  entrance,  is  also  yet  standing.  The 
ground  plan  of  this  castle  was  nearly  square,  with  a  large 
tower  at  each  corner,  and  several  other  towers  of  smaller 
dimensions  This  fortress  is  said  to  have  been  built  about 
the  clo^  of  the  eleventh  century  by  a  Norman  knight  who 
bad  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Glamorganshire.  There  is  a 
fircG- school,  the  master  of  which  has  a  small  salary  from  the 
corporation.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  king. 
Leland  mentions  a  cell  of  black  monks  of  Sherburne  as 
being  here  in  his  time ;  there  are  some  slight  remains  of 
this  or  some  other  religious  house.  Kidwelly  has  several 
diiiseating  meeting-houses. 

Laughame  is  on  the  right  or  S.W.bank  of  the  mstuary  of 
the  Tave.  It  is  about  three  miles  to  the  left  of  the  road 
from  London  to  Milford  (turning  off  at  St.  Clear*s  bridge), 
l'2i  miles  from  Caermarthen.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
cil^e  of  a  marsh,  open  to  the  sea,  and  backed  by  high 
grounds :  it  is  of  small  extent,  but  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  respectable  houses.  The  parish  church, 
(letlicated  to  St.  Martin,  is  large  and  handsome,  and 
uidi  the  church-yard  (which  is  on  a  declivity,  affording  a 
rwU  view  from  the  upper  part)  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  this  sequestered  place.  The  castle  of  Laugharne  is  a 
ver>'  picturesque  and  noble  ruin.  When  Mr.  Malkin 
vibited  it  in  1803  the  proprietor  had  laid  out  the  inner  court 
na  a  garden,  and  filled  one  of  the  towers  with  evergreens 
and  tloweriog  shrubs.  It  was  probably  built  by  some  of 
the  Nonnan  lords  who  invaded  this  coast  soon  after  the 
conquest :  it  was  an  object  of  frequent  hostility  in  the  wars 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  English,  and  was  atrain  con- 
tested in  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament. 
There  are  also  Uie  remains  of  a  building  called  Roche's 
Ca&tle,  but  supposed  to  have  been  really  a  monastery. 
Laughame  is  well  supplied  with  provisions.  So  late  as 
the  commencement  of  the  present  centurv  it  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  inhabited  respectively  by  the  English  and 
Welsh,  who  neither  mixed  together  nor  even  understood 
each  other *s  language.  In  1831  the  population  of  the  town 
was  1423;  of  the  whole  parish,  2020.  The  antient  name 
of  this  place  was  Aber  Coran  (t.  e..  Oiran-mouth),  from  the 
Coran  or  Cowin,  which  joins  the  Tave  just  above  it :  after- 
trards  it  was  called  Llacharn  (or  TSl  Llacharn,  t.  e., '  above 
the  great  lake* )  from  which  the  present  name  has  been  by 
corruption  derived.  The  town  of  Laughame  is  incorporated. 
The  trade  of  the  place,  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  export 
of  butter  and  corn,  is  inconsiderable.  There  are  several 
rhssenting  places  of  worship,  and  some  small  endowments 
for  education  and  other  charitable  purposes.  This  town 
was  the  birthplace  of  an  eminent  political  and  theological 
vriter.  Dean  Tucker,  who  died  in  1799,  aged  87. 

Llandilo-vawr,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  Uandilo,  is  on 
(h±  right  or  N.  bank  of  the  Towy,  and  on  the  high  road 
through  Brecon  to  Caermarthen  and  Milford;  15  miles 
trova  Caermarthen.  The  town  is  delightfully  situated, 
hut  haa  little  attraction  in  itself,  though  considerable 
iniprovenaents  have  been  made :  the  houses,  except  those 
of  modern  erection,  are  generally  mean,  the  streets  ir- 
irregtilar,  and  the  bridge,  though  not  of  antient  date,  in- 
conveniently narrow.  The  church,  in  the  centre  of  the 
t  j-rn,  js  dedicated  to  St.  Teilo,  from  whom  the  town  gets  its 
name  ( Llan-deiio-vawr  or  fawr,  the  church  of  Teilo  the 
creat)  -  it  consists  of  two  aisles.    The  market  of  this  town 


is  eonsiderable ;  >  is  held  on  Saturday:  there  are  eight 
annual  fairs.  The  quarter  sessions  are  held  here  once  in 
the  year.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop 
of  St.  David's:  the  parish,  whidi  is  very  extensive,  16  miles 
from  N.  to  S.  and  eight  from  B.  to  W.,  is  subdivided  into 
the  town  and  liberty  m  Llandilo-vawr  (population  1268),  and 
the  hamlets  or  chapelries  of  Bryn-y-beirad  (pop.  379) ;  Cly- 
nammon  (pop.  227);  Cwmcawrlwyd  (pop.  179);  ManeV- 
fabon  (pop.  402) ;  Upper  Manordilo  (pop.  323) ;  Lower 
Manordilo  (pop.  352  ;  rentre-cwm  (pop.  206);  Tachlovan 
and  Rhiewlas  (pop.)  221);  Taliaris  (pop.  207) ;  Treca^lle 
(pop.  377) ;  Tregib  (pop.  372) ;  and  Tyr-escob  and  Rhos- 
maen  (pop.  636) :  pop.  of  the  whole  parish  5149.  There 
are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the  parish,  and 
a  small  endowed  school.  Leather  ana  some  woollens  for 
home  consumption  are  made  in  the  parish. 

Within  a  snort  distance  of  this  town  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  Towy  stands  the  antient  castle  of  Dynevor 
or  Dinas-fawr*,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  the  antient 
princes  of  South  Wales :  the  remains  consist  chiefly  of  two 
towers,  one  round,  the  other  square,  and  the  walls  surround- 
ing an  irregular  area.  Newton  House,  the  present  mansion 
of  Lord  Dynevor,  is  at  some  distance  fh>m  the  castle  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  grounds.  Four  miles  S.E.  of  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  Craig  Cenen  or  Carreg  Cennen  Castell, 
on  the  river  Cennen  or  Kennen.  This  ruin  is  considerable, 
consisting  of  several  towers  and  the  remains  of  several 
apartments :  the  date  of  its  origin  has  been  much  disputed. 
Not  fkv  from  this  is  Llanduvaen,  a  spring  once  much  re- 
sorted to  on  aeoount  of  its  supposed  medicinal  qualities. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  Llandilo-vawr  was 
the  place  of  election  for  the  county  members :  it  is  now 
only  a  polling  place. 

The  borough  Llandovery  is  on  the  Braen,  a  feeder  of  the 
Towy,  near  the  junction  of  the  two,  as  well  as  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Gwthrig  or  Gwydderig  with  the  Braen.  It  is  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Caermiwien,  27  miles  fVom  Caer- 
marthen. The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  consi- 
derably improved  of  late  years.  It  is  in  the  parish  of 
Llandingad,  or  Llandingat,  the  church  of  which  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  town :  the  name  Llandovery  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Welsh  designation  Llan-ym  Ddyfri  or  Ddy- 
froed,  the  church  among  the  waters,  an  allusion  to  the  situ- 
ation of  this  church  near  the  three  rivers  mentioned  above. 
The  church  has  no  architectural  beauty.  There  are  two 
bridges  over  the  Towy  near  the  town ;  one  a  stone  bridge 
of  one  arch,  the  other,  began  in  1 832,  a  suspension-bridge. 
There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses  in  the  towu : 
that  of  the  Independents  is  very  large.  There  are  a  na- 
tional school,  an  infant  school,  and  several  Sunday  schools. 
The  population  of  Llandovery  in  1831  was  1706:  that  of 
the  whole  parish  of  Llandingat  2465.  The  market  on  Sa- 
turday is  well  attended.  There  are  six  annual  fairsJ 
Llandovery  was  formerly  a  contributary  borough  to  Caer- 
marthen. 

The  living  of  Llandingat  is  a  vicaraj^,  with  the  chapelry 
of  Llan  Pair  y  Brynn  annexed ;  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  St  David's.  This  living  was  held  above  two  hun- 
dred years  since  by  the  Rev.  Rees  Prichard,  known  as  the 
vicar  of  Llandovery,  and  author  of  a  very  popular  collectioa 
of  religious  poems,  called  *  Canwyll  y  Cymry'  ('  the  Welsh- 
man's Candle'),  but  more  generally  known  as  *  Llyfr  y 
Ficer*  (*  the  Vicar's  Book') :  it  is  the  companion  to  the  Bible 
in  almost  every  Welsh  cottage.  An  endowment  left  by  Mr. 
Prichard  for  tne  maintenance  of  a  free -school  has  been  by 
some  means  lost,  and  the  property  has  reverted  to  his  de* 
scendants. 

There  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Llandovery,  at  Llan  Fair  y 
Brynn ;  and  the  supposition  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  several  Roman  antiquities :  but  the  rise  of  the 
town  of  Llandovecy  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  erection 
of  its  castle,  which  it  is  likely  was  built  by  some  of  the 
Norman  barons  who  invaded  the  country  soon  after  the 
conquest  The  eastle  was  ruined  during  the  civil  wars  of 
the  17th  century.  There  are  some  remains  of  it  on  a  hill 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Bran,  consisting  of  part  of  the  keep 
and  some  outworks. 

Llangadock,  or  Llan  Cradog  Fawr,  is  in  the  vale  of  Towy, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Sawddy  with  that  river.  It  is  just 
to  the  right  of  a  branch-road  leading  from  Trecastle  to 

*  The  oatUi  of  DyneTor,  and  •rra  a  |»art  of  tb*  town  LUndUfkrairr  ar« 
in  the  p«xMh  of  LUndtveyton :  popvlatioo  S30.  ' 
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LtMiflilo-TEwr,  ab<mt'8l  mtlei  fttmi  Llatidilo-Tawr.  It  is  in 
a  delif^htful  situation,  and  has  a  very  respectable  appear- 
ance, several  of  the  houses  beinf^  good  buildings.  The 
church  is  an  old  and  substantial  edifice.  There  is  a  modem 
brid^^e  of  five  arches  over  the  Towy.  There  are  several 
dissffntinji^  meeting-houses.  There  was  once  a  baronial 
castle  here,  but  no  part  of  it  now  exists,  llie  population 
of  the  parish  in  1831  was  247<i.  Coal  and  limestone  are 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  coal  is  tent  partly  by 
canal  to  Swaniea,  and  exported  from  thence.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  8t.  David's.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cadog,  whence  the  name  of  the 
town  is  derived. 

Newcastle  Emiyn  is  so  united  with  the  borough  of  Ad  par 
in  Cardiganshire,  that  they  are  usually  considered  as  one 
town,  and  both  are  commonlv  included  under  the  name  of 
Newcastle.  They  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Teify  or  Teivi ; 
Newcastle  on  the  left  or  south  bank,  and  Adpar  on  the  right 
or  north  bank,  and  form  an  irregular  street  nearly  a  mile 
long.  The  houses  are  in  general  well  built  There  is  no 
particular  trade  carried  on  in  the  place;  but  it  forms  a 
centre  for  the  sale  of  cattle  for  the  English  market ;  and  in 
the  spring  the  sea-side  barley  of  Cardiganshire,  which  is  in 
high  repute,  is  sold  here  for  seed.  Stone  coal  and  culm 
are  brought  by  land  from  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
of  Caermarthen,  and  bituminous  coal  from  Cardigan,  to 
which  it  is  brought  by  sea.  There  are  eleven  cattle- fairs 
in  the  year.     {Boundary  Reports,) 

Newcastle  is  229  miles  from  London,  through  Llandovery 
and  Lampeter.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Kennarth,  which  had, 
in  1831,  1935  inhabitants,  of  whom  it  is  likely  nearly  one- 
half  are  in  the  hamlet  of  Emlyn,  which  includes  the  town. 
The  chapel  at  Newcastle  is  a  neat  modern  building.  There 
are  some  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

Tbe  hamlet  of  Emlyn,  in  which  Newcastle  is,  was  in- 
cluded by  the  Reform  Act  in  the  borough  of  Adpar,  as 
contributory  to  Cardi^^an.  Newcastle  was  antiently  called 
Dinas  Emlyn  (city  of  Emlyn),  and  took  its  name  of  New- 
castle from  its  fortress  being  rebuilt  by  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  The  situation  of  this  castle,  on 
a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  Teivi,  is  very 
picturesque ;  the  arched  gateway,  supported  by  two  octagon 
towors,  which  faces  the  town,  is  a  striking  objeet.  The 
greater  part  of  the  building  has  disappeared.  There  is  a 
aalmon-leap  on  the  Teifi,  a  short  distance  below  Newcastle. 

The  village  of  St.  Clear's,  nine  miles  from  C<iermarthen 
towards  Milford,  exports  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn, 
butter,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  The  parish  had 
in  1831  a  population  of  1083.  There  are  some  remains  of 
an  alien  priory  of  Cluniac  monks  formerly  existing  here, 
a  cell  to  St.  Martin  de  Campis  at  Paris.  St.  Clear's  had 
once  a  strong  castle,  the  site  of  which  is  indicated  by  an 
artificial  mound  of  earth. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  purposes. — ^This 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Da\id's,  and  for  the  most  part 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Caermarthen ;  a  very  small  part  is 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cardigan.  The  number  of  parishes, 
according  to  the  population  returns,  is  76;  but  in  the 
'  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales*  this  statement  is  charged 
as  incorrect,  and  the  number  of  parishes  is  given  at  78, 
with  12  chapelries  in  addition.  The  county  is  in  the  South 
Wales  circuit ;  the  assizes  are  held  at  Caermarthen,  also 
the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas  sessions ;  the  mid- 
summer sessions  are  held  at  Llandilo-vawr. 

Caermarthen  shire  returns  two  members  to  parliament ; 
before  the  Reform  Act  it  returned  only  one.  Caermarthen 
with  Llanelly  returns  one  member ;  and  Newcastle  is  united 
with  Adpar  (Cardiganthire)  as  a  contributory  borough  to 
Cardigan.  Caermarthen  is  the  chief  place  of  county  elec- 
tion ;  the  polling  stations  are  Caermarthen,  Llandilo-vawr, 
Llandovery,  Newcastle-Emlyn,  St,  Clear's,  Llanelly,  Llan- 
lawcl. 

History,  Antiquities,  <Jt?.— In  the  most  anlient  period  to 
which  the  authentic  history  of  this  country  reaches,  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  British  tribe,  to  whom  the  geographer  Ptolemy 
gives  tlie  name  of  Demetse  {Afifitirai),  among  whose  towns 
he  mentions  Maridunum  (Mapi^owov),  or  Caer-marthen. 
The  Uemetn  were  subdued,  it  is  likely,  by  Julius  Fronti- 
nus,  the  subjugator  of  the  warlike  Silures,  the  neighbours 
of  the  DemetSD.  To  this  Roman  general  are  ascribed  two 
Roman  road»,  the  Via  Julia  Maritima,  and  the  Via  Julia 
Montana^  which  cross  this  county,  the  first  near  the  coast, 
nrobably  through  Neath  and  Ix>ttghor  (Glamorganshire), 


and  Caermarthen  \  tbe  second,  more  inland,  by  Uangmdoek 
and  Llandilo-vawr.  These  roads  seem  to  have  united  at 
Maridunum  (Caermarthen),  and  thence  to  have  been  eon* 
tinued  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Menapia  (St.  David's),  po- 
bably  in  a  direction  nearly  due  west  Other  Roman  roads 
have  been  traced.  Near  Llanboidy,  west  of  Caennarthrn. 
are  the  remains  of  a  British  or  Roman  camp,  at  the  entrance 
of  which,  in  I6*J2,  were  found  200  Roman  silver  coin k  of 
early  date,  buried  in  two  leaden  boxes  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

Besides  Maridunum  there  seems  to  have  been  another 
Roman  station  at  Llanfair  y  Brynn,  near  Llandovery  ( -r^ 
above) :  this  station  has  been  ascertained  by  tbe  numbf  r 
of  roads  meeting  here,  and  by  various  Roman  antiquiiif-> 
dug  up ;  but  its  name  is  not  known,  though  it  is  aupposrd 
to  have  been  of  some  importance. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans  this  district  was  in* 
eluded  in  the  principality  of>Cercdigion  (Cardigan) ;  but  in 
the  9th  century  it  was  subject  to  Rhodri  Mawr,  or  Rodcr  ck 
the  Great,  who  united  the  whole  of  Wales  into  one  kincrdom. 
Upon  the  division  of  his  territories  among  his  three  M»n«. 
Ceredigion,  including  Caermarthenshire  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  South  Wales,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cadell,  the  seat  of 
whose  government  was  at  Dinas  Fawr,  or  Djnevor,  wbcrv 
Rhodri  had  built  a  palace. 

The  division  of  Wales  among  the  sons  of  Rhodri  wa*  a 
fatal  step ;  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  brothers  ;  Cz- 
dell  conquered  Powis  (a  district  between  tbe  Wye  and  r.  t* 
Severn),  the  heritage  of  his  brother  Merfyn.  He  wa)»  hiti 
self  subsequently  attacked  by  his  other  brother  Anara»L, 
king  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales ;  and  in  this  war  Ca^'r- 
marthcnshire  was  ravaged  by  Anarawd  with  a  povicrfut 
force  supported  by  some  Saxon  auxiliaries.  CadeU  v )« 
succeeded  in  907  by  his  son  Hywel,  who  aubsvqtirnttv 
united  the  whole  of  Wales  under  bis  sceptre ;  and  Wram-. 
under  the  name  of  Hywel  Dda  (or  Howell  the  Gv<*i), 
celebrated  as  the  legislator  of  his  kingdom.  A  fresh  di^:- 
sion  of  the  kingdom  after  HyweVa  death  brought  i.<  v 
troubles ;  the  occasional  re-unions  which  resulted  from  ni« .  • 
force  were  not  permanent;  and  to  the  misery  of  the^e  ct- 
broils  were  added  the  ravages  of  Danish  invaders.  1-. 
these  contests  Caermarthenshire  had  its  share;  and  t«< 
remarkable  engagements  were  fought  within  its  boFdcr» 
one  in  1020,  at  Abergwili,  near  Caermarthen,  in  i»l..  a 
Llewelyn,  at  that  time  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  Wa.00.. 
defeated  and  slew  a  Scottish  adventurer,  Run,  who.  p«.r* 
sonating  one  of  the  Welsh  princes,  had  raised  a  force  aim*,  j 
the  disaffected  chieftains ;  another  in  1021,  in  which  Llv 
welyn  defeated  two  native  princes,  who  were  supp^^r.^.: 
against  him  by  the  Irish  and  Scots,  but  fell  himself  iu  iLe 
action  through  treachery.  This  battle  was  fought  near 
Caermaithen.  Throughout  these  contests  IXnevor  cvo- 
tinued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  for  South  Wales. 

Some  years  after  the  conauest  of  England  by  tbe  Nor- 
mans, the  great  feudal  lords,  whose  possessions  bonUn^ 
upon  Wales,  began  a  series  of  encroachments  upon  il.*. 
principality  of  South  Wales,  by  which  it  waa   f^raduj  i\ 
reduced  to  the  counties  of  Caermarthen  and  Cardi^a:/. 
even  these  were  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  Heur>  1* 
of  England.     During  this  possession  it  is  likely  tiiat  s«%  rr  il 
of  the  castles  built  bv  the  Norman  barons  had  their  onc^n  : 
some  of  them  may  havo  been  erected  during  earlier  er.- 
croachmcnts  on  the  territory.    A  considerable  part  of  ii.c 
principality  of  Dynevor  was  given  up  by  Henry   I.  to  x 
V|relsh  prince  who  laid  claim  to  it,  and  whom  Henry  Uhiv  1 
himself  unable  to  subdue.    This  prince  appears  howewr  : 
have  l>een  a  feudal  subject  of  the  crown  of  England.     Hr 
was  subsequently  again  involved  in  hostilities  with    tiit 
English.    The  castles  of  the  Norman  lords  were  severm!  of 
them  taken  and  partially  demolished  ;  some  of  them  wcr-.* 
afterwards  recovered  by  the  Normans  and  repaired.     Gr& 
dually  tbe  princes  of  Wales  sunk  into  the  character  ttf 
subjects  of  England,  and  their  hostilities  with  each  otb'r 
and  with  the  neighbouring  Norman  lords  assume  mor«  i*  1 
character  of  the  struggles  between  a  powerful  and  re»tle&%  n.^ 
bilily  for  territory  or  pre-eminence  than  of  tbe  re»t^tai>cv  .  t 
one  nation  to  the  aggression  of  another.    In  the  wars  betv  «-r  n 
Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Henry  IIL,  Catr- 
martbenshire  became  the  scene  of  contest;  and  in  a  *^\^j^ 
action,  the  English,  who  were  besieging  Dynevor  cr&^ttr. 
were  entirely  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Lleweiyn«  aid<^   i-x 
some  chieftains  of  South  Wales.    In  the  final  contest  U'  • 
tween  Llewelyn  and  Edward  L  the  Welsh  weteaatirxW 
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parish  composition  was  7118/.,  and  the  annual  expenditure 

6146/. 

The  county  expenditure  for  various  purposes,  exclusive 
of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  2480/.  Of.  1 IK  in  1833.  The 
sum  levied  for  county  rate,  gi  1833,  was  4500/. 

The  numher  of  persons  ckmrged  with  criminal  offences  in 
CaermarthenAhire,  in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending 
with  1820,  1827,  and  1834,  were  164,  147.  and  263  respec- 
tively, being  an  average  of  23  annually  in  the  first  period, 
of  21  in  the  second,  and  of  38  in  the  third  period.  The 
numbera  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  1831,  1832, 
and  1833,  were  23,  33,  and  11  respectively.  Of  these  the 
number  who  had  committed 


1831. 

1899. 

1833. 

Felonies  were        •        • 

17 

18 

6 

Misdemeanora 

6 

15 

5 

Of  whom  were  convicted 

11 

23 

4 

Acquitted            • 

12 

10 

7 

The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  at  the 
assizes  and  sessions,  in  1835,  was  38;  of  these  4  were 
offences  against  the  person,  8  against  property  committed 
with  violence,  and  26  offences  airainst  property  committed 
without  violence ;  of  which  1 9  were  cases  of  simple  lareeny, 
1  of  arson,  6  of  robbery  and  housebreaking :  there  were 
3  cases  of  murder.  Of  the  persons  charged  with  offences 
only  3  were  females. 

Of  these,  14  could  read  and  write,  5  could  read  only,  and 
16  could  neither  read  nor  write,  in  which  latter  number  all 
the  females  are  included ;  the  degree  of  instruction  of  the 
remaining  3  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  proportion  of 
the  offenders  to  the  population  in  1835  was  1  in  2651. 

There  is  one  savings-bank  in  the  county ;  the  number  of 
depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  November, 
18J2,  1833,  and  1834,  were  respectively, — 

1838.  1833.  1934. 

Number  of  depositors     .       •         281        259        278 
Amount  of  deposits       •       •     £8535       7653       7902 

Educaiion,—Tht  following  abstract  of  the  number  of 
schools,  &c.,  in  Caermarthenshire,  is  taken  from  parlia- 
mentary returns  on  the  subject  given  in  1835 : — 

Sellout.    SclwUn       T«ul. 

Infant  Schools     • d 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools,  ages 
from  2  to  7  years,  sex  not  specified    •  130 

Daily  Schools 161 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,  ages 
from  4  to  14  years:— 

Males 1924 

Females     ....  1182 

Sex  not  specified  .         2769 

5875 

Schools  ....  166  ■ 

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction 6005 

Sunday  Schools 207 

Number  of  children  and  others  at  such 

•choolf  :— 

Males 3771 

Females     «  •  .  •  3101 

Sex  not  specified  •        1 1,544 

18,416 

ThoM  children  who  are  both  in  the  Sunday  schools  and 
the  day  schools  an  entered  twice  in  the  foregoing  abstract. 

Maintenance  of  SchooU. 


D»Mil|«i— >f 

Byffirf««m«it. 

«...  -1         By  pajmmli 

inrni  from  acliolani 

Schb. 

tan. 

SchU. 

8ch*. 
Un. 

Srhb. 

Sch*- 
Un. 

Bchla. 

HchoUn. 

Infant  Schools 
Daity  Schools 
SowUy  Schools 

SO 
3 

7« 

316 

1 

13 

IW 

40,        4 

R\S'  188 

17j648,      6 

90 

3984 

364 

4439 

"5 
1 

308 
88 

TotU... 

88 

1061  1  818      18538   131 

7 

396 

Schools  established  by  Dissenters  included  in  the  above. 

Schools.         SchoUrt. 

Infant  sehoola —  — 

Daily  schools 11  400 

Sunday  schools 138         12.739 

Two  boarding  schools  are  included  among  the  161  daily 
schools. 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are- 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  65,  containing  2945  scholan. 
Sunday  sehoola      •     •     •     178»         ,      16,66$ 


ft 


Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  four  schools  is 
the  county. 

CAERNARVON  or  CAER-YU-ARFON  (the  t^iwu 
or  fortress  in  Arfon),  a  town  in  North  Wales,  upon  the 
Mcnai  Strait,  the  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it  givc» 
name,  233  miles  from  London,  by  Shrewsbury  and  Bali. 
It  is  in  53®  9'  N.  lat.  and  4®  14'  W.  long. 

The  remains  of  the  Roman  station   Segontium  {I tin. 
Anion.),  known  by  the  name  of  Caer-seiont,  are  intcrMvird 
by  the  road  leading  to  the  chureh  of  Llanbeblig.  in  vhub 
parish  Caernarvon  stands.    They  are  about  a  mile  from  tb« 
town,  and  consist  of  some  fragments  of  the  wall.    Tlie  m- 
closure  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  comprehended  about  >a 
or  seven  acres,  on  the  summit  of  a  small  elevation  on  tbe 
east  or  right  bank  of  the  river  Seiont.    A  Roman  rood  u 
still  traceable  leading  to  Dinas  Dinorddwig,  a  Roman  &ta< 
tion  a  few  miles  to  the  £.    On  the  west  bank  of  the  Seiont 
is  a  Roman  fort  still  nearly  entire.    The  walls  are  Bl>out 
11  or  12  feet  high  and  6  feet  thick,  with  three  parallel  rows 
of  cireular  holes  about  three  inches  in  diameter  running  sU 
round  the  walls.    Where  the  facings  are  dilapidated  thr 
peculiarity  of  Roman  masonry  is  easily  discoverable.     Nisir 
one  comer  of  the  work  is  a  heap  of  stones  which  once  furme4 
a  cireular  tower,  and  the  foundations  of  similar  towen  are 
visible  at  the  other  comers. 

The  present  town  of  Caernarvon  is  probably  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  native  town,  which  was  adiacent  to  tbe  R>> 
man  station.  The  situation  appeared  to  Edward  I.  a  fav^^r- 
able  one  for  erecting  a  fortress  to  curb  his  newly  conquer»l 
subjects,  the  Welsh.  In  1282  he  commenced  the  butMin;:; 
of  Caernarvon  castle,  and  it  has  been  said,  notwithstand*n* 
its  extent,  to  have  been  built  within  a  year ;  a  more  autbe&K 
record,  however,  speaks  of  its  building  as  having  occupied 
twelve  years,  and  the  revenues  of  the  arehbishopnc  cf 
York  (which  was  kept  vacant  for  a  time  to  ser^*e  thi*ft  tu;u« 
were  appropriated  to  defray  the  cost :  the  walls  of  Segoo* 
tium  furnished  a  part  of  the  materials ;  limestone  vm 
brought  from  Anglesey,  and  other  materials  from  Vaenol. 
between  Caernarvon  and  Bangor.  John  de  Havering  v^ 
appointed  the  first  governor,  and  was  to  keep  up  a  ear* 
rison  of  SO  men.  In  this  castle,  in  1284,  the  first  En<:'iv«.i 
*  Prince  of  W^ales,*  afterwards  the  unhappy  Edward  II.,  vai 
born. 

ITpon  arising  of  the  Welsh  in  1294,  under  Madoc,  %:> 
130  }  illcjiitimate  son  of  Llewelyn,  prince  of  Wales,  Cacm*ncr 
C'lstte  and  town  were  taken  by  the  insurgents,  the  En^I  ^b 
inhabitants  massacred,  and  the  place  burnt    In  the  in^t:*^- 
rection  of  Owain  Glyndwr  it  was  defended  for  the    k.i..« 
Henry  IV.  by  two  Welsh  captains,  to  whom  it  had  been  .n 
trusted.    In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  and  the  |>arlian'.e^  i 
the  castle,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  royali)»ts,  was  t  r«i  "s 
by  captain  Swanley,  a  parliamentArian,  with  400  pria^arr* 
and  a  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  l>oot>.     It 
was  soon  however  retaken  by  the  royalists.    In  164 G  it  «•• 
again  besieged  by  the  parliamenta^  forces  under  Keuei-a.* 
Mytton  and  Laugharoo ;  and  Lord  Bjrron,  the  governor,  wat 
reduced  to  surrender,  though  upon  honourable  terms.     I  . 
1648  General  Mytton  was  besieged  here  by  a  force  unl«' 
Sir  John  Owen,  but  the  approach  of  a  superior  force  oblv^v  ' 
Sir  John  to  raise  the  sie^,  and  his  defeat  shortly  after*  ar«l« 
led  to  the  entire  submission  of  North  Wales  to  tbe  ptr 
Uament. 

Caernarvon  occupies  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Mcni' 
strait  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  and  the  Seiont  on  tl  •  • 
south.   The  town  is  walled :  the  walls  are  defended  bjr  rotm  i 
towers,  and  had  originally  only  two  gates:  other  open  it  z^ 
have  been  subsequently  made  to  form  a  communication  « . .  i 
the  suburbs  on  the  east,  which  have  so  far  increased  a»  c- 
make  a  new  town.    The  town  walls  unite  with  tbe  ca>tW. 
which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  on  the  hanks  of  xt^ 
Seiont ;  the  streets  are  narrow  but  regularly  laid  out,  crcw«- 
ing  at  right  angles,  and  are  well  paved  and  lighted*     Tl.r 
quay  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle,  extending  alonis  tS. 
Seiont,  and  there  is  a  terrace  outside  the  town  wall  an  I 
along  the  shore  of  the  Menai,  extending  from  the  quay  to  i*  -» 
north  side  of  the  town.    There  is  also  a  pier  pitjecting^  ir.u, 
the  Seiont. 

The  town-hall  is  over  one  of  the  antient  gates  of  tbe  lorn-. 
The  county  hall,  in  which  the  assizes  are  held,  is  a  corciu  •<» 
dious  building  inside;  the  county  prison  is  smalL      TLm 
are  a  new  market- house  and  acorn-market,  formerly   u*c  I 
as  the  general  market-house  and  shambles.    Tlie  rha{Hrl  • 
ease  for  Caernarvon  is  in  the  parUh  of  Llaobcbl^,    ^ll, 
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tre//,  lying  immediately  below  us*  One  of  the  eompftny  had 
the  curiosity  to  descend  a  very  bad  way  to  a  jutting  rock 
that  impended  over  the  monstrous  precipice,  ana  he  seemed 
like  Mercury  ready  to  fake  his  llight  from  the  summit  of 
Atlas.  The  waters  of  Ffynnon  LUs  from  this  height  ap- 
peared  black  and  unfathomable*  and  the  edges  quite  green. 
From  thence  is  a  succession  of  bottoms  surrounded  by  the 
most  lofty  and  rugged  hills,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  sides 
are  quite  mural,  and  form  the  most  magnificent  amphi- 
theatre in  nature.  The  Wtfd4fa  is  on  one  side;  Cnb  y 
Distill,  with  its  serrated  tops,  on  another;  Crib  Coch,  a 
ridge  of  flery  redness,  appears  beneath  the  preceding ;  and 
opposite  to  it  is  the  boundary  called  Llitoedd,  Another 
very  singular  support  to  this  mountain  is  V  clawdd  Cock^ 
lifting  into  a  sharp  ridge,  so  nanow  as  not  te  afford  breadth 
even  for  a  path. 

'  The  view  from  this  exalted  scene  is  unbounded,  tn  a 
former  tour  I  saw  from  it  the  county  of  Chester,  the  high 
bills  of  Yorkshire,  part  of  the  north  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  a  plain  view  of  the  Isle  of  Nian  ;  and  that  of 
Anglesey  lay  extended  like  a  map  beneath  us,  with  every 
lill  visible.  I  took  much  pains  te  see  this  prospect  te  ad- 
vantage ;  sat  up  at  a  farm  on  the  west  till  about  twelve, 
and  walked  up  the  whole  way.  The  night  was  remarkably 
fine  and  starry )  towards  morn  the  stars  faded  away,  and 
left  a  short  interval  of  darkne^is,  which  was  soon  disperseil 
by  the  dawn  of  day.  The  body  of  the  sun  appeared  most 
distinct,  with  the  rotundity  of  the  moon,  before  it  rose  high 
enough  to  render  its  beams  too  brilliant  for  our  si^ht.  The 
aea,  which  bounded  the  western  part,  was  gilt  by  its  beams, 
first  in  slender  streaks,  at  length  glowed  with  redness. 
The  prospect  was  disclosed  to  us  like  the  gradual  drawing 
up  of  a  curtain  in  an  amphitheatre.  We  saw  more  and 
more,  till  the  heat  became  so  powerful  as  to  attract  the 
mists  from  the  various  lakes,  which  in  a  slight  degree 
obscured  the  prospect.  The  shadow  of  the  mountain  was 
flung  many  miles,  and  showed  its  bioapitated  form ;  the 
Wyodfa  making  one.  Crib  y  Distill  the  other.  I  counted 
this  time  between  twenty  and  thirty  lakes,  either  in  this 
county  or  Meirionydd  (Merioneth)  shire.  Tlie  day  proved 
80  excessively  hot,  that  ray  journey  cost  me  the  skin  of  the 
lower  part  of  my  face  before  I  reached  the  resting-place, 
alter  the  fatigue  of  the  morning. 

*  On  this  day  the  sky  was  obscured  very  soon  after  I  got 
up.  A  vast  mist  enveloped  the  whole  circuit  of  the  moun- 
tain.  '  The  prospect  down  was  horrible.  It  gave  the  idea  of 
a  number  of  abys^es^  concealed  by  a  thick  smoke,  furiously 
circulating  around  us.  Very  often  a  gust  of  wind  formed 
an  opening  in  the  clouds,  which  gave  a  fine  and  distinct 
visto  of  lake  and  valley.  Sometimes  they  opened  only  in 
one  place;  at  others  in  many  at  once,  exhibiting  a  most 
strange  and  perplexing  sight  of  water,  fields,  rocks  or 
chasms  in  fifty  different  places.  They  then  closed  at  once, 
and  left  us  involved  in  darkness ;  in  a  small  space  they 
would  separate  again,  and  fly  in  wild  eddies  round  the 
middle  of  the  mountains,  and  expose,  in  parts,  beth  tops 
and  bases  clear  to  our  view.* 

The  name  of  Snowdon  is  the  Saxon  translation  (8nap- 
bune,  Snow-mountain)  of  the  antient  Welsh  name  Creigie 
'r  £ira,  according  to  l^ennant. 

From  the  small  size  and  peninsular  form  of  this  county, 
and  the  consequent  nearness  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
the  rivers  are  small  though  very  numerous.  Many  of  them 
rise  from  or  expand  into  lakes,  which  bear  the  general 
native  name  of  Llyn,  lake  or  pool. 

The  Conwy  or  Cyn-wy,  i,e,  'chief  water'  (the  Toisobius 
of  Ptolemy),  rises  in  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
between  Merioneth  and  Denbighshire.  Llyn  Conwy,  from 
which  it  flows,  is  one  of  the  largest  sheets  of  water  in 
the  county,  being  about  a  mile  long  and  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  broad,  surrounded  with  deep  bogs  and  masses 
of  rock,  and  producing  a  sort  of  char  or  red  trout  From 
the  south  corner  of  this  lake  the  river  tlows  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  making  a  circuit  runs  first  north-east  and  then 
northwest,  being  swelled  by  many  small  streams  from  the 
neighbouring  hills,— the  Serw  fi^m  Llyn  Serw,  theClettwr, 
and  the  Avon  Hwch,  on  the  right ;  the  Machno,  and  the 
Ledau  or  Lleder,  on  the  left.  The  fall  of  the  Macbno  forms 
one  of  the  finest  though  not  the  largest  cataracts  in 
Wales:  close  to  the  junction  of  this  stream  there  are 
two  falls  of  the  Conwy,  one  above  the  junction,  and  one 
below.  There  are  rapids  in  the  Lleder  just  above  ita  june- 
tUNk    Fromihe  junotion  of  the  Ll«der  the  Conwy  lonit 


to  the  north,  which  continuee  to  be  its  general  dtveet'toii 
till  its  outfall.  It  receives  on  the  left  the  Llugwy,  whic  U 
rises  in  Ffynnon  Llugwy,  under  the  mountain  Cam^dd 
Dafydd,  and  receives  the  water  of  two  small  lakes  near 
Capol  Curig.  This  Llugwy  forms  several  very  picture^ ue 
falls  a  few  miles  below  Capel  Curig.  Below  the  junctinn  of 
the  Llugwy  the  Conwy  passes  the  town  of  Llanrwst  (Den- 
bighshire), where  the  navigation  commences,  and  reccuv« 
on  the  left  several  streams  which  flow  from  the  llyns  vt 
lakes  of  Caernarvonshire,  and  render  it  naviaabU  to  ve««^ls 
of  above  100  tons,  with  freights  of  timber  aaa  slates,  ^vat 
its  outfall  the  river  widens  into  an  ssstuary,  and  flows  undrr 
the  walls  of  Conwy  Castle  into  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  length  u 
about  28  or  30  miles,  for  12  or  13  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

The  Glas  Llyn  rises  from  the  Ffynnon  Lias,  and  flows  f<»r 
the  most  part  to  the  south-west  into  Cardigan  bay,  b^'twet'o 
Cricceith  (Caern.)  and  Harlech  (Merioneth.).  Near  iti 
source  it  fbrras  a  cascade  of  about  390  feet,  and  Is  altogether 
one  of  the  most  romantic  rivers  of  Wales.  It  passes  through 
Llyn  Gwynan  and  Llyn  y  Dinas,  two  lakes  in  a  mo«t  beau- 
tiful valley.  The  sands  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  were  v^- 
extensive,  forming  awash  called  Traeth  Mawr,  which  mat 
dangerous  to  passengers.  In  1625  a  design  was  forn»e«l  for 
an  embankment,  which  should  shutout  the  sea  and  gain  thi4 
extent  of  surface  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  design  wst 
not  carried  into  effect  then,  but  has  been  since  executed  b} 
a  private  individual,  W.  A.  Madocks,  Esq.  The  wh<»Ie 
course  of  the  Glas  Llyn  is  about  16  or  17  miW  It  is  n:i>i- 
gable  to  Pont  Aberglasllyn. 

The  Gwrfai  rises  on  the  west  side  of  Snowdon.  end  flow 
north-west  through  Llyn  Cywellyn  into  the  Menat,  south- 
west of  Caernarvon.  The  Seiont,  rising  from  the  same 
mountain,  flows  in  a  similar  direction  through  tlie  two  lakt*s 
of  Llanberris  into  the  Menai  at  Caernarvon  :  the  Llyfni.  which 
has  its  source  also  in  Snowdon,  flows  west  through  lait 
Llynnieu-Nanlle  into  Caernarvon  bay:  and  the  Oir^cn 
rises  in  Mount  Trovaen,  and  flows  through  Llyn  Ounreo 
into  the  Menai  near  Bangor.  The  Seiont,  which  baa  pro- 
bably the  longest  course,  hardly  exceeds  IS  miles  in  tengiU. 

'The  quantity  of  water,*  says  Mr.  Pennant.  *  which  lln-n 
from  the  lakes  of  Snowdonia  is  very  con&iderahle ;  ao  Biu«*k, 
that  I  doubt  not  but  collectively  they  would  excee<S  il«e 
waters  of  the  Thames,  before  it  meets  the  flux  of  the  ore.in/ 

There  are  no  canals  in  Caemarvenshireb  A  rail-it/a! 
connects  the  Penrhyn  slate  quarries  with  Port  Peniiiyn.  ne  t 
Bangor ;  and  another  connects  the  slate  quarries  of  tlie  ^  si? 
of  N anile  with  Caernarvon.  The  parliamentary  road  iK^ct 
London  through  Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead  eroasca  t*-: 
county  in  a  north-west  direction  from  the  river  Coifvr. 
near  Bettws  y  Coed,  to  the  suspension-bridge  e^er  thr 
Menai  near  Bangor.  From  this  road  there  is  a  branch  o« 
the  right  from  Bettws  to  Llanrwst  and  Conwy,  an4  anot^vr 
branch  on  the  left  from  Capel  Curig  to  CaerBHurthen.  The 
mail  road  from  Chester  to  Holyhead  enters  thia  count)  a 
Conwy,  where  it  crosses  the  river  by  a  new  «ufpen»»>ti. 
bridge,  and  runs  along  the  side  of  Pemaaea^-ttawf  «o  Ban- 
gor, with  a  branch  from  Bangor  to  Oaernarvon.  TKe  rm4 
from  London  through  Bala  to  Caernarvon  rans  N.N.W. 
from  Pont  Aberglasllyn  and  Beddgelert  to  Ctemarvoa. 

Geological  and  Mineralogical  characief. — ^Alon^^  part  t< 
the  coast  of  the  Menai  channel  there  is  a  narroer  strip  <« 
carboniferous  limestone,  which  also  forms  the  Great  ar.i 
Little  Orme's  Head.  A  narrow  belt  of  roclu.  eontinna!'.? 
varying  in  composition,  skirts  the  carboniferous  Hneftione  or 
the  land  side,  as  to  its  geographical  position.  Witbm  tb  .• 
again  we  meet  with  the  old  red  sandstone,  which  exfmi» 
along  the  coast  beyond  the  hmita  of  the  linestdnew  aa  tb? 
north-east  from  Bangor  to  Conwy,  and  on  the  south- vrr«t 
to  beyond  the  point  where  tlie  Menai  strait  opena  \n%»  1 1  e 
bay  of  Caernarvon ;  it  appears  again  just  by  Braieh  y  ESrt:. 
which  headland  is  formed  by  it  The  other  parts  of  itif 
north-west  coast,  the  plains  ffom  the  shore  to  the  fou  of  u.« 
mountains,  and  the  banks  of  the  Conwy,  are  oeeupi«i4  hr 
argillaceous  schist,  comprehending  the  clay-slnle  aaii  cr^T  - 
wack^-slate  of  son^  geologista;  and  other  pnaBitti**  n3rk% 
subjacent  to  this  form  the  summits  of  the  nMunlamn. 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  roek*  oomposmg  tha  Caernar- 
vonshire mountains  are  sehistose  hornblende,  schistoaa  intra. 
granite,  and  porphyry,  including  oonsiderable  bloeka  c/ 
quartz.  The  western  side  (of  Snowdon)  by  which  ve  de- 
scended is  very  precipitous,  consisting  of  faomstonc.  upm 
which  are  plaeed  a  number  ef  basaltie  eohumn^  mavt»  «v 
leM  legukri/  pentngo&a&i  staadiAg  parptinUeoliirif  to 
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plane  of  the  borison.  The  colunins  are  of  differefit  len^hs, 
about  fbar  feet  diameter,  with  transverse  joints  from  six  to 
ei^ht  feet  asundsr,  and  considerable  depositions  of  thin  la- 
minated quartz  m  the  joints/  {Journal  of  a  Tour  through 
North  H^uies,  fc.,  by  Arthur  Aikin.    London,  171)7) 

*  If  from  the  central  ridge  of  the  Snowdon  chain  (in  which 
term  I  comprehend  the  whole  mountainous  extent  of  Caer- 
narvonshire from  north  to  south)  we  proceed  to  the  Menai, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  primitive  rocks  in  mass,  such  as 
the  granites  and  porphyries,  occupy  the  interior  and  higher 
peaks :  to  the  side  of  these  are  applied  the  primitive  stra- 
tified rocks,  then  come  the  slates,  whic)i  terminate  in  tlie 
limestone  which  forms  the  bank  of  the  Menai.  The  same 
gradation  of  strata  will  appear,  if,  instead  of  the  western  we 
examine  the  eastern  side  of  Snowdon*  (t. «.,  towards  the 
Conwy).  '  The  variation  indeed  is  not  so  sudden,  but  per- 
haps on  that  very  account  is  mere  interesting,  as  the  species 
and  varieties  of  rocks  are  more  numerous,  and  in  larger 
masses.  From  the  peak  of  Snowdon  to  Llanrwst  through 
Capel  Curig  are  found  granite  and  porphyry  in  mass,  mica- 
ceous schistus,  and  other  primitive  stratified  rocks;  ser- 
pentine in  large  blocks  and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
nomblende  slate  mingled  with  veins  and  rocks  of  quarts  ; 
from  the  vale  of  Llanrwst  to  LlaugoUen,*  t.  e.,  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Conwy  and  the  Dee,  'extend  the  slates 
which  are  there  (at  Llangollen)  circumscribed  by  the  lime- 
stone range  already  mentioned/     (Aikip.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Aikin  docs  not  notice  the  old 
red  sandstone  which  underlies  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
and  rises  from  beneath  it  along  the  banks  of  the  Menai. 
There  is  a  considerable  diiTcrence  between  the  chief  autho- 
rities which  we  have  followed  as  to  the  geological  character 
of  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cardigan.  Mr.  Aikin  describes 
it  as  composetl  of  limestone,  while  in  Mr.  Greenough's  map 
there  are  no  indications  of  that  rock.  The  omission  of  all 
notice  of  the  sandstone,  by  Mr.  Aikui,  causes  also  his  ac- 
count of  the  north-west  ^oast  to  diflbr  materially  IVom  Mr. 
Greenough's  map. 

There  are  copper-mioes  al  Great  Orme*s  Head,  in  ihe 
vale  of  Convnr  a  little  w^^t  of  Llanrwst,  in  the  vale  of 
Llanberi^,  and  near  Pont  Aberglasllyn.  Lead  and  calamine 
are  obtained  in  the  vale  of  Cionwy  near  tl^e  junction  of  the 
Llugwy  with  the  Conwy,  and  in  tliat  pact  of  the  counter 
which  lies  east  of  the  Conwy.  MUUtoncs  ai'e  dug  in  tlie 
vale  of  Conwy.  Slates  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The 
finest  are  those  on  the  west  side  of  the  ridge  of  the  Snow- 
donian  raountains»  and  they  become  finer  as  they  descend 
towards  the  sea.  Not  only  roofing- slates  and  writing-slates 
are  procured  from  these  mines,  but  inkstands  and  other 
fancy  articles  are  made.  Slabs  ace  procuced  large  enough 
for  iomb-6tones  and  paviag-slabs. 

DivisioHSt  TouHis,  <$*c.— Cacrnarvonsbiiie  is  divided  into 
ten  hundreds.  The  souLli-west  extremity  of  the  county  is 
occupied  1^  the  hundred  of  Commitmaen  or  Cymytmaen  ; 
adjacent  to  this  are  the  hundreds  of  Pinlaen  or  Dinlleyn 
on  Che  noTth-we&t  coast,  and  Gafflogian  or  Gytlogion  ou  the 
soutli>east ;  tlie  hundred  of  Evionydd  or  Vfionydd,  eceupies 
the  remaiudpff  of  the  aoast^f  Cajrdigan  hay  ;  md  tUuse  of 
UwchGocfai  or  Gwrlju,  Is  Gorfai  or  Gwrfdi,  and  Lleck- 
wedd  UchaC  occupy  the  north-vest  coast,  each  extending 
far  inland :  the  upper  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Conwy  itf 
occupied  by  the  hundred  of  Nant  Conwy,  the  lower  part  by 
that  of  Llechwedd  Isaf ;  and  the  parts  on  the  coaat  east  of 
the  Conwy  form  the  bundned  of  Creuddyn. 

The  county  tewa  ia  Caernarvon  (papulation  ia  1831, 
687r>,  on  theihore  of  the  Menai  Strait,  235  milea  north- 
west of  London.  There  is  one  city*  Bangor  (population  in 
1S31,  of  city  and  parish,  47S1).  and  four  marketHowns, 
Pwllbcji*  Cooway  or  Conwy,  Nevin  or  Nefyn,  Crickeith  or 
Cricoeith,  and  the  newly-built  town  of  Tremadoc. 

Pwllheli,  on  Ou-digan  bay,  has  a  smaU  port  formed  by 
the  sDstuarf  of  three  or  four  small  streams,  and  eonsists  of 
one  loQ^  vell-built  atreeL  'The  town  appears  to  be 
fiouriabing ;  we  observed  some  new  buildings  in  progress  ; 
there  are  some  tubscription  building-clubs  in  the  town,  and 
it  ie  propaeed  to  «i»ct  a  new  church,  a  subscription  for  that 
purpose  having  been  raiaed.*  (Boundary  Reports.)  The 
harbour  baa  at  its  entrance  a  round  rock,  called  Cares  yr 
Imbill^  about  a  mile  from  t^  town,  to  which  it  ia  joined  by 
a  raiige  of  aaad-bilb ;  vessels  of  about  60  tons  find  the 
barUpur  ^qo4«  A  considerable  coasting  trade  is  carried  on. 
liaie  fu^rU  %x»  ci)id|y  pcoyieions ;  t^B  imports  ace  eoaJa> 
cUtoQ  goods,   and  various  articles  of  consumption  from 


Liverpool,  and  limestone  and  a  few  articles  from  Sooth 
Wales.  The  market  is  large ;  the  marketdays  are  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday ;  and  there  are  six  annual  fairs. 

Pwllheli  is  in  the  parish  of  Denio,  which  had  in  1831  a 
population  of  2091,  The  town  has  a  corporate  eharter, 
granted  by  Bdward  prince  of  Wales  <the  Black  Prince), 
and  confirmed  by  Edward  III.  it  is  a  contributory  borough 
to  Caernarvon. 

Conway,  or  more  properly  Conwy,  or,  as  it  is  eometimes 
called,  Aber-Conwy  (Conwy-Mouth),  ts,  as  its  name  imports, 
near  tbe  mouth  of  the  Conwy,  on  its  left  bank,  223  milea 
N.W.  of  London  by  Whitchurch,  Wrexham,  Mold,  and 
Denbigh,  which  19  the  shortest  road. 

Some  antiquanee  have  proposed  to  fix  here  the-Conovium 
cf  Antoninus ;  but  the  general  opinion  identifies  Conovium 
with  Caer-Rhun.  five  miles  hi^cr  up  the  river.  Edwutl  I. 
completed  a  castle  in  1284,  which  he  built  in  order  to  bridle 
his  new  subjects  the  Welsh.  Soon  after  its  foundation,  a.d. 
1290,  the  kinff  was  besieged  here  by  the  natives,  in  their 
revolt  under  Madoc,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Llewelyn,  and 
reduced  to  great  extremity  by  femine  before  the  place  was 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  with  provisions.  When 
Richard  II.  mustered  his  forces  to  oppose  his  rival  Boling- 
broke  (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  after  disgusting  his  adherents 
and  weakening  his  forces  by  delay  and  fickleness,  he  on  a 
sudden  cjuitted  his  army  by  night  and  privately  sheltered 
himself  m  Conwy  Castle,  from  whence  he  was  soon  after- 
wards allured  and  delivered  into  the  power  of  his  enemies. 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  castle  was  garrisoned  for 
him  by  Williams,  archbishop  of  York,  who  appointed  his 
own  nephew  governor.  Irritated  however  at  being  super- 
seded in  the  command  of  North  Wales  by  Prince  Rupert, 
the  archbishop  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  parliament,  and 
assisted  their  general,  Mytton,  in  the  reduction  of  tbe  town 
and  castle.  The  town  was  stormed  in  August,  1646,  and  the 
castle  surrendered  in  the  following  November.  All  the 
Irish  aoiong  the  prisoners  were  tied  back  to  back  aiid 
thrown  into  the  river.  The  parliament  respected  this  noble 
edifice  when  they  dismantled  most  other  castles  in  Wales; 
but  the  xoofs  and  floors  were  afterwards  removed  by  the 
Earl  of  Conwy ,  to  whom,  after  the  Restoration,  it  was  granted. 
One  of  the  towers  has  a  large  breach  in  the  lower  part* 
caused  by  the  inhabitants  undermining  it  while  digging  for 
slates.  The  strength  of  the  masonry  has  kept  the  upper 
part  in  its  place.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  practice  of 
excavating  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  still 
carried  on,  to  the  eod angering  of  the  walls  and  apartments. 

This  fortress,  one  of  the  noblest  piles  in  Britain,  is  in 
form  nearly  a  parallelogram,  extending  along  the  verge  of 
a  precipitous  rock  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  town ;  two  of 
the  sides  are  within  the  walls  of  the  town :  the  others  are 
washed,  one  by  tbe  Conwy,  wh»h  here  expands  into  an 
oestuary,  the  other  by  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Conwy.  Tbe  walls,  which  are  partly  covered  with  ivy,  are 
of  great  thickness,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  flanked  on  each 
of  the  two  sides  without  the  town  by  four  vast  circular 
embattled  towers  with  slender  turrets  rising  from  them. 
The  grand  entrapce  was  on  the  W.,  towards  the  town,  but 
there  was  a  oommunicatiea  with  the  river  by  small  advanced 
work  and  a  nairow  flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The 
interior  oonsista  of  two  courts;  the  apartments  are  not 
traceable,  except  in  a  few  instances.  Ruinous  arches  and 
broken  walls  covered  with  ivy  indicate  the  extent  and  rreat- 
ncss  of  the  etate  hall,  130  &et  or  more  in  length,  32  oroad 
and  about  30  high. 

The  town  is  still  surrounded  by  ita  antient  walls,  which 
are  strengthened  at  intervals  by  21  towers,  besides  two 
towers  to  each  ef  the  three  entranoes.  The  enclosure  of  tbe 
town  walls  is  triangular,  having  Ihe  castle  at  one  angle ; 
and  in  the  pictusesoue  beauty  of  its  situations  few  plaoea 
can  eaual  Conwv.  The  atreets  of  the  town  are  narrow, 
many  buildings  m  a  ruinoue  condition,  and  vacant  spaces 
in  the  atreets  show  whese  others  have  stood.  The  cMirch, 
which  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  was  once  the 
conventual  dmich  of  a  Ciatertian  abbey,  founded  bese, 
A.S.  1186,  by  Llewelyn  ap  JorwerUi,  prince  of  Wales.  Of 
the  three  gates,  one  on  the  £.  communicates  with  the 
quay  and  tideway  of  the  river ;  the  W.  gate  is  towards 
Bangor  and  Holyhead ;  that  on  the  S.  communicates  witk 
a  bridge  over  the  creek  that  washes  on  one  side  the  base  of 
the  castle  rock. 

In  the  river,  about  100  yards  fiom  the  reck  on  which  the 
castle  stands,  is  an  insulated  rook,  asstward  from  which,  for 
about  half  a  mile,  extend  sands  covered  by  the  sea  when  the 
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tide  ia  up,  but  <lry,  vith  the  exception  of  a  narrow  channel, 
at  law  water.  "When  the  improvement  of  the  communica- 
tion with  Ireland  was  under  the  direction  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  it  was  determined  to  throw  a  sus- 
pension bridge  from  the  castle  rock  lo  that  in  the  river  (be- 
tween which  rocks  is  a  deep  and  rapid  tideway),  and  to  con- 
nect the  latter  with  the  eastern  shore  by  an  embankment 
across  the  sands.  The  works  were  begun  in  1822  and 
finished  in  1826.  The  width  of  the  bridge,  measured  be- 
tween the  centres  of  the  supporting  towers,  is  327  feet ;  the 
height  of  the  underside  of  the  roadway  above  the  high 
water  of  spring  tides  15  feet;  the  embankment,  which  is  of 
mountain  clay  faced  wiUi  stone,  is  2015  feet  in  length,  and 
averages  9  feet  in  height  above  the  high  water  of  spring 
tides,  rising  to  13  feet  at  the  end  next  the  bridge;  the 
width  of  the  base  at  the  highest  part  is  300  feet,  the  breadth 
at  the  top  30  feet.  The  spring  tides  in  this  river  rise  21  to 
24  feet.  The  architecture  of  the  supporting  towers  of  the 
bridge  is  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  venerable  castle,  to 
which  the  western  tower  is  adjacent.  (Account  of  the 
Menai  Bridge,  and  Notice  of  Conway  Bridge,  by  W.  A. 
Provis,  Lond.  1828.) 

Its  situation  on  so  important  a  thoroughfare  is  the  chief 
support  of  Conwy.  There  is  little  trade  m  the  town,  which 
is  considered  to  be  in  a  decayed  state,  with  little  prospect  of 
any  revival,  unless  by  the  increase  of  the  trade  in  slates 
quarried  in  the  Caernarvonshire  hills.  The  port  is  fre- 
quented by  a  few  coasting  vessels,  and  some  timber  and 
slate  are  exported.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there 
are  four  annual  fairs.     Pop.  in  1831,  1245. 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Edward  I.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  who  is  constable  of  the  castle,  a 
recorder,  two  bailiffs,  and  other  officers.  It  is  a  contributorv 
borough  to  Caernar\'on.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift 
of  the  bishop  of  Bangor.  There  are  some  dissenting  places 
of  worship,  and  a  school  without  endowment,  for  the  gratui- 
tous instruction  of  the  poor.  (See  the  Hist,  and  Antiquities 
of  Aberconwy,  ^.,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  Denbigh, 
1835.) 

Pearl  oysters  are  found  in  the  Conwy  near  this  town. 

Nevin  or  Nefyn  lies  on  a  small  bay  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
the  county,  21  miles  from  Caernarvon  along  the  coast.  It 
was  made  a  free  borough  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  at 
the  same  time  as  Pwllheli.  Edward  I.  had  previously  held 
a  grand  tournament  here,  just  after  the  conquest  of  Wales. 
The  town  consists  of  a  few  stragglinghouses ;  it  has  a  small 
port,  but  little  or  no  commerce.  The  church  is  a  plain 
building ;  and  there  are,  as  in  most  Welsh  towns,  several 
dissenting  meeting-houses.  The  population  of  the  whole 
parish  in  1831  was  1726.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
there  are  four  annual  fairs.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor. 

This  borough  is  contributory  to  Caernarvon.  The  little 
harbour  of  Porth  yr  Lleyn  near  Nevin  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Romans,  as  strong  entrenchments,  appa- 
rently their  work,  may  be  observed  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Crickeith  or  Cricceith  lies  on  the  bay  of  Cardigan.  This 
is  a  poor  straggling  place,  with  houses  built  without  any  re- 
gard to  order,  and  having  nothing  worthy  of  notice  save  the 
ruins  of  the  antient  castle.  This  is  probably  of  Welsh 
origin,  though  ascribed  by  some  to  Edward  I.,  who  caused 
some  repairs  and  alterations  to  be  made,  to  render  it  more 
secure.  The  castle  stands  on  an  eminence  jutting  into  the 
sea,  and,  though  never  very  large,  was  probably  of  some  im- 
portance from  its  position.  The  population  of  Cricceith  in 
1831  was  648.  Cricceith  is  a  contributory  borough  to  Caer- 
narvon.   There  is  a  free  school. 

Tremadoc,  a  place  of  quite  modem  date,  is  on  the  road 
from  London  to  Crickeith  and  Pwllheli.  It  stands  upon  a 
portion  of  the  Traeth  Mawr,  a  sandy  wash  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Glas  Llyn,  recovered  from  the  sea  by  the  enter- 
prise of  W.  A.  Mad'ocks,  Esq.,  who  built  the  town,  to  which 
he  gave  his  name,  Tre-Madoc  {tre,  a  house,  home,  township, 
or  village).  Mr.  M.  laid  out  the  town  in  the  form  of  an  ob- 
long square,  having  a  market-house  on  the  E.  side,  a  hand- 
some building,  with  the  upper  story  laid  out  in  good  assembly- 
rooms.  On  the  other  sides  of  the  area  are  well-built  houses  : 
a  church  in  the  pointed  style,  a  place  of  worship  for  dis- 
senters, a  bank,  and  a  good  inn  are  to  be  found  here.  There 
is  a  market  on  Friday. 

There  are  good  quays  at  P6rt  Madoc,  about  a  mile  fVom 
the  town,  to  which  vessels  of  300  tons  can  come  up.  Slates 
and  copper  ore  are  exported. 

IHvuiomJbr  Eccienattical  and  L^ai  PufpoiCf,— Tho 


numbeir  of  parishes  given  in  the  population  returns  is  H, 
and  there  are  5  parishes  which  are  partly  in  this  and  partly 
in  the  adjoining  counties,  Denbigh  or  Merioneth.  Of  these 
66  parishes  14  are  dependent  chapelries,  2  are  not  notic«d 
in  our  authority  {The  Clerical  Guide),  and  of  2,  by  some 
oversight,  we  have  no  account.  Of  the  remaining  50,  24 
are  rectories,  9  vicarages,  and  17  perpetual  curacies;  to 
which  we  may  add  1  dependent  chapelry  and  1  perpetual 
curacy,  not  noticed  in  the  population  returns.  Neorly  all 
the  county  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Bangor, 
some  few  parishes  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth, 
and  one  in  that  of  Anglesey  in  the  same  diocese.  Three 
parishes  E.  of  the  Conwy  are  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph. 

Caernarvonshire  is  in  the  North  Wales  circuit.  Tht 
assizes  and  sessions  are  held  at  Caernarvon.  The  county 
returns  one  member.  Caernarvon  is  the  chief  plac«  d 
county  election ;  the  polling  places  are  Caernarvon,  Coniry, 
Capel  Curig,  and  PwllhelL  The  borough  of  Caemanon, 
witn  its  contributory  boroughs  of  Conway,  Cricceith,  Nevio. 
and  Pwllheli,  and  the  city  of  Bangor  (this  last  added  by  tb« 
Reform  Act),  returns  one  member. 

Hietory  and  Antiquities, — There  is  some  difficulty  in  de- 
termining by  what  tribe  of  native  Britons  Caernart'ooUiife 
was  peopled  at  the  Roman  conquest  The  neighbouring 
districts  of  North  Wales  were  peopled  by  the  Ordovirt;^, 
and  we  incline  to  comprehend  Caernarvonshire  in  the  xtm- 
tory  of  that  tribe.  Many  persons,  induced  probably  bi  the 
circumstance  that  Ptolemy  gives  to  the  headland  of  Bfhu-L- 
y-Pwll  the  name  of  the  promontory  of  the  Cancani,  Kayca*^ 
oKpov*  (or,  according  to  one  MS.,  Fayyavwv),  have  a&fti;:ric<i 
this  county  to  tho  Cangi.  If,  however,  this  be  the  triU 
against  which  Ostorius  marched  in  the  early  part  of  Li^ 
command  in  Britain  [Britannia.],  its  situation  could  UanU} 
be  so  far  W.  We  derefore  cannot  agree  with  thoae  a  bo 
place  the  Cangi  hereabout  Ptolemy  does  not  mentton  an) 
such  people,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  KayKovir  L> 
the  genitive  case.  That  geographer  mentions  the  Cou«a; 
under  the  name  of  Toisobtus.  The  Romans  crossed  tht> 
countv  under  Suetonius  Paulinus  when  they  attacked  Mons 
(Anglesey),  about  a.d.  59.  Tho  Ordovices  were  not«  hv.«- 
ever,  subdued  until  the  time  of  Agricola,  who  nearly  e\ii- 
pated  them  about  a.d.  78.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Antoniou^ 
two  stations  within  this  county  are  given :  Segontium,  t.^w 
Cacr  Seiont  [Caernaryo2«1  ;  and  Conovium,  now  Curr- 
Rhun,  near  Conwy,  where  Roman  bricks  have  been  fvuud 
inscribed  leg.  x,  and  the  foundations  of  buildings  di^v>- 
vered.  The  name  of  this  station,  O)novium.  is  evident  It 
connected  with  that  of  the  river ;  the  latter  is  called  in  tlie 
map  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  Conovius. 

In  the  division  of  the  territories  of  Rhodri  Mawr.  cr 
Roderick  the  Great,  between  his  sons  (a.d.  877),  Caerrai 
vonshire  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Gwynedd  (L^tn 
Vcnedocia)  or  North  Wales,  allotted  to  Anarawd.  Wlti. 
the  cessation  of  the  northern  piracies  allowed  the  CnpK^. 
kings  (now  of  the  Norman  race)  to  turn  their  arms  a^uu.N; 
Wales, this  county,  fh>m  its  remote  situation,  difficult  acv^»«. 
and  mountainous  character,  became  the  last  asylum  of  tl  c 
independence  of  Wales.  It  was,  however,  with  the  rest  of 
North  Wales,  completely  subdued  by  Edward  I.,  a.d.  iz^s. 
In  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the  Welsh  under  Madoc,  ilir 
illegitimate  son  of  Llewelyn,  prince  of  Wales,  CaemanuB 
was  taken,  and  the  English  settlers  massacred.  Conwy 
Castle  was  besieged,  but  without  effect 

Dolbadem  Castle  is  on  a  rocky  eminence  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  lakes  of  Llanberris.  It  is  not  ascertained  at 
what  time  or  by  whom  it  was  erected,  but  it  is  supposed  Id 
be  of  British  origin.  The  foundations  of  Diganwy  Castle, 
near  Great  Orme*s  Head,  may  be  traced.  Penrhyn  Castle. 
near  Bangor,  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  and»  up  to  the 
period  of  the  alterations  made  some  years  since,  prwaentol 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  that  tnne, 

Caernarvonshire  has  very  few  monastic  ruina.  Tber/* 
was  a  priory  of  Black  or  Austin  Canons  at  BeddgelerL  su  jr- 

E)sed  to  be  the  oldest  religious  foundation  in  Wales  except 
ardsev,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  it.  It  was  emicHed  I  y 
an  endowment  of  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  prince  of  North 
Wales,  who  reigned  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centurv.  At 
the  dissolution  its  yearly  revenue  was  70/.  3#.  Sd,  aeoord:rif 
to  Dugdale,  or  69/.  3f.  Sd.  according  to  Speed. 

Statistics, — Population.  Caemarvonshixe  ii  moetlT  aa. 
agricultural  county.  Of  16,709  males  20  years  of  «|^  xad. 
upwards,  in  1831,  there  were  occupied  in  agriculture  %Idjl« 
Only  143  were  en^ged  in  manulbctures  or  m  making 
nufaeturing  maehmery;  of  these  143  moiethaa  !•• 
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'  Among  the  chfldren  nkSLny  attend  both  the  Sunday  and 
Day  Schools,  and  they  are  therefore  twice  enumerated  in 
tlie  abbiract. 

Maintenance  of  SchooU. 


DcMivtlen  of 

Bf  rndoinncat.  By  •utacr-pttonj  from^SB^w: 

lvtw*q>.  and  iwy- 
nrat  fmm  •ghoUn 

SdiU. 

Scho- 
1ft  r*. 

ftchU. 

Bcho- 

Schb. 

fkho- 
,   Urn. 

•obU. 

Sch»< 
tan. 

Inrant  Schouls 
Daily  Sch.i«l* 
SaodaySchvoU 

1 

14 

3 

35 
673 
874 

""3 

207 

t3.739 

7\ 

1^ 

1 
9 

140 
8iO 

TolxU 

18 

081 

310 

83.939 

41 

17M 

80 

1304 

Schools  established  by  Difsentefs,  included  in  the  above  : 

Schooli.        SohoUn. 

Infant  Schools —  — 

Daily  Schools 9  SSf 

Sunday  Schools 164       20,393 

Schools  estabUshed  since  the  year  1818  : — 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools   27  containing  171S  acholars. 
Sunday  Schools 176         „        2M48        „ 

Lending  libraries  of  hooks  are  attached  to  six  schools  in 
Caernarvonshire. 

C AERPIII LLY.    [Glamoro ANSHiRS.] 

C.£SALPINIA,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  tribe  CassieSD, 
of  the  natural  order  LeguroinosBB,  and  especially  distinguished 
by  the  lowermost  of  its  sepals  being  arched,  the  uppermost 
of  its  stalked  petals  being  the  shortest,  its  stamens  all  per- 
fect with  shaggy  bases,  and  the  fVuit  a  compressed  bivalved 
pod.  The  species  are  twes  or  slirubs,  found  in  both  the 
kast  and  West  Indies,  with  ehowy  yellow  flowers,  abruptly 
pinnated  leaves,  and  stems  which  are  usually  more  or  less 
prickly.  It  is  introduced  here  because  the  Brazil-wood  of 
commerce  is  said  to  be  furnished  by  two  of  its  species. 

One  of  these,  C  Bratiliemx9,  is  a  West  Indian  rather 
than  a  Brazilian  tree,  without  prickles,  downy  flower-stalks, 
panicled  flowers,  smooth  obtuse  oblong  leaflets.  The  other, 
C,  echinata,  which  is  really  a  Brazilian  plant,  is  a  prickly 
tree,  with  yellow  and  red  blossoms,  smelling  ddiciously 
like  lilies  of  the  valley,  prickly  pods,  and  oval  bluni  leaflets. 
Both  these  species  undoubtedly  peld  a  red  wood,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  they  exclusively  furnish  the  Brazil- 
wt)od  of  commerce,  as  Is  commonly  stated.  According  to 
Dr.  Bancroft,  this  article  is  obtained  from  a  tree  with  a  large 
crooked  knotty  stem,  the  bark  of  which  is  so  thick,  that  a 
tree  as  larj^e  as  a  man's  body  with  the  bark,  will  not  be  so 
thick  as  the  leg  when  peeled;  and  he  calls  thiii  species 
C.  Brasilctto.  a  name  unknown  to  botanists :  he  however 
states  that  it  is  railed  by  the  natives  Ibiriaitanga,  Now  that 
is  the  name  given  by  Marceraaf  to  the  CT  echinatai  but  this 
author  says  nothing  about  the  peculiarity  in  the  bark.  One 
anthnrity  however  ascribes  a  particularly  thick  alburnum  to 
C.  cchinata.  but  says  nothing  of  the  bark.  Malte  Brun  says 
there  are  three  kinds  of  mirim  or  Brazil-wood  found  in 
Brazil ;  but  he  includes  with  them  the  C.  Brasiliensis,  which 
there  is  no  good  authority  for  considering  a  native  of  that 
country.  F6e  again  refers  the  sappan  wood  of  the  East 
Indies  (csesalpinia  sappan)  to  one  of  the  Brazil-woods  of  the 
merchants.  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  we  have  no 
good  testimony  as  to  what  the  tree  is  that  yields  it ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  the  produce  of  many  species,  and  pos- 
sibly of  more  than  one  genus,  for  De  Candolie  and  Spnn- 
gel  doubt  whether  the  csDsalpinia  echinata  is  not  rather  a 
guilandina.  It  is  much  to  be  cegrstted  that  travellers  gene- 
rally bring  Jiome  with  them  no  precise  information  upon 
such  points  as  these ;  but  Ibr  this  we  have  to  thank  the 
system  of  education  in  this  country,  under  which  natural 
history  is  altogether  excluded  from  the  studies  of  young 
men.  The  best  Brazil-wood  is  said  to  eome  from  Pemam- 
buco,  where  it  is  called  pdo  da  rainha  or  aueen*s  woed.  on 
account  of  its  being  a  royal  monopoly.  (Macculloch*s  Diet. 
Com.,  182.) 

CAESAR  {lLal<rap\  the  cqf^nomen  or  distinctive  family 
name  of  a  branch  of  the  illustrious  Julian  gens  or  house. 
Various  etymologies  of  the  name  have  been  given  by  Ro- 
man writers,  but  they  all  seem  unsatisfactory,  and  some  of 
them  ridiculous,  except  that  which  connects  it  with  the 
word  ciPsaries.  properly  *  the  hair  of  the  head.*  It  was  not 
unuHual  for  the  family  names  among  tlie  Romans  to  be 
derived  from  some  pergonal  pecuUarity :  examples  of  this 
are  Naso,  Fronto,  Calvus.  &c.  The  Julian  gens  was 
one  of  the  oldest  patrician  houses  of  Rome,  and  the 
^ch  of  it  which  bore  the  name  of  Ciwar  deduced  its 


origin  from  luliu,  the  son  of  Aneas,  and  eoascouently 
claimed  a  descent  from  divine  blood.  (Sueton.  C0*««ir.) 
The  Julian  gens  is  traced  back  historically  to  a.u.c.  «6S.  or 
B.C.  501,  but  the  first  person  who  bore  the  distinctive  fam  \j 
name  of  CsBsar  is  probably  Sextus  Julius  Caesar,  who  ^m 
qucstor  a.u.c.  .'>82,  and  from  whom  Cams  Julius  Cai?»ar, 
the  dictator,  may  be  traced  through  five  descents.  ( Trant- 
adions  c^ihe  Rayal  Societu  0/ Literature,  vol.  i.  pt  2j 

In  pMirsuance  of  the  wul  of  C.  J.  Cscsar,  the  dictator. 
Oetavius,  afterwards  the  Bmperor  Augustus,  who  was  the 
grandson  of  the  dicUtor's  sister,  Julia,  took  the  famili 
name  of  CsDsar.  Tiberius  Nero,  who  was  adopted  by  hit 
stepfather  Augustus,  ako  took  the  name  of  C8»«ar.     Cals* 

fula  and  Claudius,  his  successors,  were  descended  fjom 
ulia,  the  dictator's  sister ;  and  in  the  person  of  Nero,  ttie 
successor  of  Claudius,  the  family  of  Csesar  became  extinct. 
Nero  was  removed  five  descents  from  Juha,  the  dictator's 
sister.    [Augustus.] 

When  Hadrian  adopted  .Alius  Verus,  who  waa  thus  re- 
ceived into  the  imperial  family,  Verus  took  the  name  uf 
CsDsar.  Spartiaaus,  in  his  life  of  i£lius  Verus.  remarks 
*  Verus  was  the  first  who  received  the  name  of  CsMar  onh . 
and  that  not  by  will,  as  before,  but  pretty  nearly  in  t!ie 
same  way  as  in  our  times  <the  reign  of  Diocletian)  Mavi- 
mianus  and  Constantius  were  named  Csesars.  and  thus  de- 
signated as  heirs  to  the  empire.'  Thus  the  term  Auicvstcs 
under  the  later  emperors  signified  tlie  reigning  prince,  Ard 
Csesar  or  Ca?sares  denoted  the  individual  or  mdi\  :«lu?!i 
marked  out  by  the  emperor's  favour  as  being  in  the  line  uT 
succession. 

CiKSAR,  CATOS  JU'LIUS,  the  son  of  C.  J.  C<p  u 
and  Aurelia,  was  born  b.c.  100,  on  the  12th  of  Quimi.:«. 
afterwards  called  Julius,  from  the  name  of  the  person  of 
whom  we  aie  speaking.  His  aunt  Julia  was  the  \i.fe 
of  Caiua  Mariust  who  was  seven  times  oonj^ul.  In  h:* 
sewntoenth  year  he  married  Cornelia,  ilie  daughter  <f 
Cinna,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Julia.  This  convievi  n 
with  Marius  and  Cinna,  the  two  great  opponents  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  exposed  him  to  the  resentmci^  of  the  o)Yp.^- 
site  faction.  Bv  Sulla's  orders  he  was  deprived  of  li« 
wife's  dowry  and  of  the  fortune  which  be  had  inherited  \  y 
descent,  stripped  of  his  office  of  priest  of  Jupiter  (Flo  ecu 
DiaUs),  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  iFiuL 
Ctesar^u ;  Suetonius,  Ceegar.)  Sulla  is  said  to  have  apand 
his  life  with  great  reluctance,  observing  lo  those  «'»^ 
pleaded  his  cause,  that  the  youth  '  would  be  the  ruin  of  iht 
aristocratic  party,  for  there  were  many  Marii  in  Cseear. 

He  first  served  under  M.  Thermus  in  Asia,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  capture  of  Mitylene  (b.c.  80  or  79  > : 
but  his  reputation  suffered  by  a  report  (possibly  an  unfuumitC 
one)  of  scandalous  profligacy  during  a  visit  which  he  paid  Cv 
Nicomedes,  the  king  of  Bithynia.    In  the  fblWwitiff  y<-i: 
ht  served  under  Servilius  Isaurious  in  Cilicia.    The  ncvA 
of  Sulla's  death  soon  brought  him  hack  to  Rome,  hut  \  c 
took  no  part  in  the  movements  of  M.  iEmilius  Lepidu^  v1  • 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  overthrow  the  aristocrat iril 
party,  which  had  been  firmly  established  during  the  tyrai.r  > 
of  Sulla.    It  is  not  unlikely,  as  Suetonius  observes,  ibmt  tu 
had  no  confidence  in  Lepidus,  and  that  he  had  penctrat.  *r\ 
enough  to  see  that  the  time  was  not  come  for  humbling  tl  - 
aristocracy  of  Rome.     Whatever  opinion  may   be  enter- 
tained as  to  Casar  having  very  early  formed  a  deaiini  le 
seise  fm  the  sovereign  power,  it  is  at  least  eertaui   thai 
from  his  first  appearanee  in  public  life  he  had  a  aelUed  ptir 
pose  to  break  uie  power  of  the  aristooraoy,  fhom  which  \  ■ 
and  his  relatives  had  suffered  so  much.    Alter  bia  un»^c 
cessful  impeachment  of  Dolabella  for  mal-adimnw8racivo  .s 
his  province,  he  retired  to  Rhodes,  and  for  a  time  became  a 
pupil  of  the  rhetorician  Molo,  one  of  the  greatest  ina:&ttrr^  •  f 
the  art.  whose  instruction  Cicero  had  attended,  jituUalMv 
a  year  or  two  before  Csosar's  visit. 

For  some  tinie  Csssar  seems  to  have  had  little  eoneew  in 
public  hfe,  being  kept  in  the  background  by  the  prei}«Hi.i- 
nance  of  the  aristocratical  party  and  the  sueccesful  vmt^^t  i  J 
Metellus,  LucuUus,  Crassus,  and  Pompey.  About  n.c.  4'«. 
being  elected  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  be  had  suffir-.  u% 
influence  to  procure  an  enactment  for  the  reeloratioci  of  I  • 
Cinna,  his  wiie's  brother,  and  of  those  partisans  of  Lrpdiw 
who  after  his  death  had  joined  Sertorius  in  Spain.  4  Suet  - 
nius.)  The  following  year  he  was  quvstor  in  Spain,  utul  «  - 
his  return  to  Rome,  hie  was  elected  ilidile  for  B.C.  €K  J  i.  »i 
befiora  entering  on  ofiioe  befell  under  seme  aiMfiiceon  U 
being  engaged  in  a  coMipiraoy  to  kaU  the 
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Torquatus.  and  effect  a  revolution.    Whether  there  really 
was  a  conspiracy  or  not  may  be  doubted ;  Co^&ar  s  share  in 
it  atleaiit  is  not  clearly  established.  The  office  of  i£dile  gave 
CcBsar  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  tas^te  for  magnifi- 
cence and  display,  by  which  at  tiie  same  time  he  secured 
the  favour  of  the  people.     He  beautified  the  city  with  public 
buildings,  and  gave  splendid  exhibitions  of  wild  beasts  and 
gladiators.      Caesar,  who  was  nmr  five  and- thirty  years  of 
age,  bad  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  distiuguishtng  himself 
in  a  military  capacity ;  while  the  more  fortunate  t^ompey, 
who  was  only  six  years  older,  was  spreading  his  name  anu 
th(?  terror  of  the  Roman  arms  throujfhout  the  East.    A  fa- 
voHrableocx'asion  seemed  to  present  itself  in  Egypt.    Alex- 
ander, the  king  wfio  had  been  hoTwured  with  ine  name  oi 
friend  and  ally  of  the    Roman   people,  was  ejected   from 
Alexandria  by  the  citizens.    The  popular  feeling  at  Rome 
was  against  the  Alexandrians,  and  Caesar  thought  he  had 
interest  enough  through  the  tribunes  and  the  democratical 
party  to  gttt  appointed  to  an  extraordinary  command   in 
E&cypi.    But  the  opposite  faction  wao  strongly  united  against 
hiiD,  and  ho  fiulea  in  his  attempt.    The  next  year  be  was 
more    8Uoeeoi»fnL     By  a  judicious  application  of  money 
among  the  poorer  voters,  and  of  personal  influence  among 
alt  classes  (Dion,  xxxvii.  37),  he  obtained  the  Pontificatus 
Maximiis,  or  wardenship  of  the  ecclesiastical  college  of  Poa- 
tiftces,  a  place,  no  doubti  of  considerable  emolument,  to  which 
an  official  residence  in  the  Sacra  Via  was  also  attached. 
(Suetoii.  Ctetar^  13.  46.)     This  union  of  civil  and  religious 
functions  in  the  same  person,  at  least  in  the  higher  and 
more  profitable  places,  was  a  part  of  the  old  Roman  polity, 
which,  aiBong  other  consequences,  prevented  the  existMiee 
of  a  hierarchy  with  a  distinct  and  opposing  interest. 

At  the  time  of  the  important  debate  on  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  (ax.  63),  Caesar  was  metor  designatus  (pmtor 
elect  for  the  foUowins  year),  and  accordingly  spoke  in  hi^ 
place  in  the  senate.  lie  was  the  only  person  who  ventured 
to  oppoee  the  preposition  for  putting  the  conspirators  to 
death :  he  reeommeiided  their  property  to  be  confiscated, 
and  that  they  should  be  dispersed  through  the  different 
miiDicipia  of  Italy,  and  kept  under  a  strict  surveillance. 
Tb«  speech  which  Sallast  has  put  into  his  mouth  on  this 
occasion,  if  the  substance  of  it  be  genuine,  will  help  ua  to 
form  some  estimate  of  Cssar's  character  and  his  policy  at 
this  period.  The  address  is  singularly  well  adapted  to 
flatter  the  dominant  party,  and  also  to  keep  up  his  credit , 
with  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  aristocratic  interests.  | 
His  object  was  to  save  the  lives  of  the  conspirators,  under 
the  pretext  of  inflicting  on  tbcm  a  punishment  more  sevMt» 
than  that  of  death.  But  for  C-tio  he  might  probably  have  ear- 
ned his  motion.  According  to  Suetonius,  Csesar  persevered 
in  h»  opposition  till  his  life  was  actually  threatened  by  the 
armed  Roman  Equites,  who  were  introduced  into  the  senate- 
h'^u^e  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  senate  during  their 
dehljeratleos.  (Compare  Plut.  Ceesar.  viii.)  Cicero,  who  was 
then  consul,  Ad  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity  and  arrogascoi 
roi^ht.  it  19  said,  by  a  single  nod,  have  destroyed  this  ibr- 
midable  opponent  of  the  order  of  which  he  had  become  the 
devoted  champion ;  but  either  his  courage  failed  him,  or  seme 
motive  perhaps  more  worthy,  led  him  to  check  the  fury  of  the 
K<|uites.  In  the  following  year,  during  his  prsDtorship,  the 
opposite  faction  in  the  senate,  who  were  bent  en  crushing 
L«sar's  rising  influence,  actually  passed  a  decree  (deeretum) 
br  which  Q.  Csscilius  Metellus  Nepos,  one  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs,  and  (Dcesar,  who  strongly  supported  him  in  his 
measures,  were  declared  incapable  of  continuing  in  the 
exerriHe  of  their  official  duties.  CsBsar  still  discharged  the 
jfldicial  functions  of  his  magistracy,  till  he  found  that  force 
vouM  be  uaed  to  compel  his  submission  to  this  illegal  and 
impolitic  act  of  the  senate.  The  populace  were  roused  by 
tins  strange  proceeding,  and  Csesar  apparently  might  have 
had  their  best  assistance  against  his  enemies ;  but  prudence 
f»r  the  present  induced  him  to  check  the  zeal  of  his  par- 
lizins,  and  the  senate,  apparently  alarmed  by  this  demon- 
stration, repealed  their  own  decree,  and  thanked  him  for  bis 
conduct. 

An  affair  which  happened  during  Qssar's  prsDtorship 
eaused  no  little  scandal  at  Rome.  While  the  ceremonies 
in  hooottr  of  the  Bona  Dea  were  performing  in  the  house  of 
C«Nar.  at  which  women  only  could  be  present,  the  profligate 
Cl-idius,  patting  on  a  woman's  dress,  contrived  to  get  ad- 
tuf^ion  to  these  mysterious  rites.  On  the  affair  being  dis- 
<^tered  Ceesar  divorced  his  wife  Pompeia,  whom  he  had 
i»uned  aflef  the  death  of  Carnelia ;  and  Clodius,  after  being 


brought  to  a  public  trial  on  a  charge  of  impiety,  only  escaped 
by  bribing  the  judices  or  jury.    (Cic.  Ep.  ad  Alt.  i.  1 2,  &c ; 
Don.  xxxviii.  45.)     From  motives  of  policy  Caesar  did  not 
break  with  Clodius :  he  probably  feared  his  influence,  and 
already  saw  that  ha  could  make  him  a  useful  tool,  and  a 
bugbear  to  Cicero. 
The  year  60  B.C.  was  spent  by  CJsesar  in  his  province  of 
I  Hispania  Ultet ior  or  Southern  Spain,  where  he  speedily 
I  restored  order  and  hurried  back  to  Rome  before  his  suc- 
cessor came,  to  canvass  tor  tlie  censulship.    The  aristocra- 
tical  party  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  C»sar's 
election ;  their  only  chance  was  to  give  him  a  colleague  who 
should  be  a  checit  upon  him.    Their  choice  of  Bibulus 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  unfortunate.     Bibulus  was 
elected  with  Csesar  in  opposition  to  Lucceius,  with  whom 
Csesar  had  formed  a  coalition,  on  the  condition  tliat  Lucceius 
should  find  the  money,  and  that  C»sar  should  give  him  ihe 
benefit  of  bis  intluence  and  recommendation.     The  scheme 
of  Coesar^s  enemies  proved  a  complete  failure,     Bibulus, 
after  unavailing  efforts  to  resist  the  hnpetuosity  of  his  col- 
league, shut  himself  «p  in  his  house,  an(\  Csasar,  in  fact, 
became  sole  consul.     (Dion,  xxxviii.  8.)     In  order  to  stop 
all  pnblic  business,  Bibulus  declared  the  auguries  unfavour- 
able ;  and  when  this  would  not  answer,  he  declared  that 
tbej  would  be  unfavourable  all  through  the  year.  This  illegal 
conduct  only  tended  to  justify  the  violent  measures  of  his 
colleague.    Tlie  affair,  though  a  serious  one  for  the  hitlierto 
dominant  faction,  furnished  matter  for  the  small  wits  of  the 
day,  who  used  to  sign  their  notes  and  letters  in  the  '  Consul- 
ship of  Julius  and  Csesar/  instead  of  naming  both  consuls 
in  the  usual  way. 

Csftsar  had  contrived,  by  a  masterly  stroke  of  policy,  to  ren- 
der ineffectual  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  opponents, 
Pompey  was  dissatisfied  because  the  senate  delayed  about 
confirming  all  his  meaj»ures  in  the  Mithridatic  war  and  dur- 
ing his  command  in  Asia ;  Crasausy  who  waa  the  richeel 
man  in  the  state,  and  second  only  to  Pompey  in  influenee 
with  the  senatorial  faction,  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Pooh 
pey.  If  Cesar  gained  over  only  one  of  these  rivals,  he  made 
the  other  his  enemy ;  he  determined  therefore  to  secure  them 
both.  He  began  by  courting  Pompey,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Ci'assus^ 
It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  genei-al  understanding 
among  the  three  as  to  the  course  of  policy ;  that  all  Pompey 's 
measures  should  be  confirmed,  and  that  Caesar  should  have 
the  consulship.  To  cement  their  alliance  more  closely,  Cos- 
sar  gave  Pompey  his  daughter  Julia  in  n^arriage,  though 
she  had  been  promised  to  M.  Brutus.  (Plut  Pomp.  47.) 
CsBtar  also  took  a  new  wife  on  the  oecasion,  Calpuruia,  the 
daughter  of  Piso,  whom  he  nominated  one  of  the  consuls  fof 
the  ensuing  year.  This  union  of  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Cte- 
sar  is  often  called  by  modern  writers  the  first  triumvirate. 
The  effect  of  it  was  to  destroy  the  credit  of  Pompey,  throw 
disunion  among  the  aristocrats,  and  put  the  whole  power  of 
the  state,  in  the  hands  of  one  vigorous  and  clear-sighted 
man.  (As  to  the  affaur  ef  Vettius  [Pion.  xxxviii.  9.],  see 
Ci(:bro.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  mmiitely  the  acts  of  Caesar  s 
consulship,  which  rather  belong  to  a  history  of  Rome. 
From  tlie  letters  of  Ciceroi.  which  are  contemporary  evir 
deneOf  we  perceive  that  the  Senatf  at  last  found  they  had 
got  a  masler  whom  it  was  useless  to  resist ;  Cato  alone  held 
out,  but  he  stood  by  himself.  One  of  the  most  important 
mcriures  of  Caesar's  consulship  was  an  Agrarian  law  for  the 
division  of  some  public  lands  in  Campania  among  the  poorer 
eitizens  [for  the  nature  of  these  laws,  see  Aorakian  Law], 
which  was  earried  by  intimidation.  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
who  had  given  into  all  Ctesar's  measures,  accepted  a  place 
in  the  commission  for  dividing  these  lands.  Clodius,  the 
enemy  of  Cicero,  was,  through  Caesar's  influence*  and  the 
help  ef  Pompey,  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  and  thus 
made  capable  of  holding  the  office  of  tribune  ;  an  event 
which  Ciopro  had  long  dreaded,  and  fondly  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  prevent  by  a  temporising  policy.  Clodius, 
the  next  year,  was  elected  a  tribune,  and  drove  Cicero  into 
exile.    (Dion,  xxxviii.  12,  tco.) 

The  Roman  consols,  on  going  out  of  office,  received  the 
government  of  a  province  for  one  year.  Caesar's  opponents 
unwisely  made  another  and  a  last  effort  against  him,  which 
only  resulted  in  putting  them  in  a  still  more  humiliiting 
position :  they  proposed  to  give  him  the  superintendence  of 
the  roads  and  forests.  Vatinius,  one  of  his  creatures,  forthwith 
procured  a  law  to  be  passed,  by  which  be  obtained  for  Caesar 
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ih6  proviiKe  of  Chillia  Cisalpina,  or  North  Italy,  and  lUy  ricum, 
for  five  years ;  and  the  Senate,  fearing  the  people  might 
f^Dt  still  more,  not  only  confirmed  the  measure,  hut,  mak- 
ing a  merit  of  necessity,  added  the  province  of  Gallia  Trans- 
alpina.  *  From  this  moment,*  remarks  a  lively  modern 
writer  (Schlosser,  UnivencU.  Hiitor.  Uebersiehi),  *  the  his- 
tory of  Rome  presents  a  striking;  parallel  to  the  condition 
of  the  French  republic  durin^^  Bonaparte's  first  campaigns 
in  Italy.  In  both  cases  we  see  a  weak  republican  adminis- 
tration in  the  capital  involved  in  continual  broils,  which  the 
rival  factions  are  more  inwrested  in  fostering,  than  in  secur- 
ing the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  empire.  In  both  cases 
we  find  a  province  of  the  distracted  republic  occupied  by  a 
general  with  unlimited  power — the  uncontrolled  master  of  a 
territory  which,  in  extent  and  importance,  is  equal  to  a 
mighty  kingdom — a  man  of  superior  understanding,  despe- 
rate resolves,  and,  if  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary,  of 
fearful  cruelty — a  man  who,  under  the  show  of  democratical 
opinions,  behaved  like  a  despot,  governed  a  province  at  his 
pleasure,  and  established  an  absolute  control  over  his  soldiers 
by  leading  them  to  victory,  bloodshed,  and  pillage.' 

The  Gtulin  provinces  at  this  time  subject  to  Koroe  were : 
Gallia  citerior,  or  Cisalpine  Gaul  (North  Italy) ;  and  Gallia 
ulterior,  or  the  southern  part  of  Transalpme  Gaul,  also 
called  emphatically  *  Provincia,*  (whence  the  modern  Pro- 
vence,) wnose  capital  was  Narbo,  now  Narbonne.  The 
Provincia  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ge- 
henna mountains,  and  included  the  modern  provinces  of 
E.  Lanzuedoc,  Provence  and  Dauphin^.  On  the  N.  it 
joined  the  Allobroges,  then  lately  subjected  to  Rome. 
When  Cnsar,  in  his  Commentaries,  speaks  of  Gaul,  which 
he  divides  into  Aquitania,  Celtica  and  Bclgica,  he  means 
the  Gaul  which  was  then  independent,  and  which  he  con- 
quered, exclusive  of  the  Provincia  already  subject  to  Rome. 

lu  March  58  B.C.,  while  C»sar  was  still  at  Rome,  news 
came  that  the  Helvetians,  united  with  several  Cierman 
tribes,  were  leaving  their  country  with  their  wives  and 
children  in  order  to  settle  in  S.  Gaul,  and  were  directing 
their  march  upon  Geneva  to  cross  the  Rhone  at  that  place. 
Caasar  hastened  to  Geneva,  cut  the  bridge,  and  raised  a 
wall  or  entrenchment  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Jura  in 
order  to  close  the  passage  against  the  Helvetians.  The 
Helvetians  asked  p«rmission  to  pass  through  the  Roman 
province  on  their  way  to  the  country  of  the  San  tones 
(Saintonge),  as  thev  said,  and  on  Cnsar^s  refusal  they  re- 
solved to  cross  the  Jura  higher  up  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani  (Franche  Comt6),  with  whom  they  entered  into 
negotiations  to  that  effect.  Csesar,  foreseeing  danger  to  the 
Roman  province  if  the  Helvetians  succeeded  in  settling 
themselves  in  Gaul,  resolved  to  prevent  them  at  all  risks. 
He  left  his  lieutenant  Labienus  at  Geneva,  with  the  only 
legion  he  had  in  the  province,  and  hastened  back  to  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  where  he  raised  two  firesh  legions,  and  summoned 
three  more  which  had  wintered  near  Aquileia.  With  these 
five  legions  (about  30,000  men)  he  took  the  most  direct  road 
to  Gallia  ulterior,  crossing  the  Alps  by  Ocelum  (Exilles, 
between  Susa  and  Briancon),  and  marched  through  the 
province  to  the  country  of  the  Segusiani,  the  nearest  inde- 
pendent Gaulish  people,  who  lived  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Khone  and  the  Arar  (the  Saone).  The  Helvetians  mean- 
time having  crossed  the  country  of  the  Sequani  had  reached 
the  Arar,  which  divided  the  Sequani  from  the  iEdui,  a  con- 
siderable nation  of  Celtic  Gaul,  who  extended  IVom  the  Arar 
to  the  Ligeris,  and  who  were  friendly  with  Rome.  The 
iEdui  applied  to  Cesar  for  assistance.  He  watched  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Helvetians,  and  having  learnt  that  three-fourths 
of  their  number  had  crossed  the  Arar,  he  marched  at  mid- 
night with  three  legions,  and  fell  upon  those  who  still  re- 
mained on  the  S.  bank  with  the  baggage,  and  killed  or 
dispersed  them.  These  were  the  Tigurini  who,  about  50 
vears  before,  having  joined  the  Cimbri,  had  defeated  and 
kilUd  the  Roman  consul  L.  Cassius.  CsDsar  crossed  the 
Arar  in  pursuit  of  the  Helvetian  main  body.  After  a  use- 
less conference  between  CsDsar  and  old  Divico  the  Helve- 
tian leader,  the  Helvetians  continued  to  advance  into  the 
country  of  the  Aidui,  and  Cesar  after  them.  Cesar's 
cavalry,  4000  strong,  composed  of  Gaulish  horsemen  raised 
in  the  Provincia  and  among  the  iEdui,  had  the  worst 
in  an  enj^atcement  against  50U  Helvetian  horsemen.  Cesar 
cU»covcred  that  there  was  a  party  hostile  to  Rome  amonj.^ 
the  ii£dui,  at  (he  heaa  of  which  was  Dumnorix,  a  young  man 
of  great  wealth,  inlluence,  and  ambition,  who  secretly  fa- 
voured the  Helvetians,  although  ho  actually  commanded  a 


body  of  the  auxiliary  cavalry  under  Cesar.    At  the  t^ame 
time  the  provisions  which  the  JBf\\i\  had  promised  to  supply 
to  the  Roman  army  were  not  forthcoming.    Cmstur  srnt  for 
Divitiacus,  the  brother  of  Dumnorix,  a  Druid,  who  «^« 
friendly  to  Rome,  and  told  him  nil  he  knew  about  his 
brother  s  double  dealing.     Divitiacus  acknowledged  bu  br>* 
ther*s  fault,  and  obtained  his  pardon.  We  find  afterwards  (Ik 
Bello  Galileo,  V.  7.)  that  Dumnorix  continued  in  his  be  arc 
hostile  to  the  Romans,  and  at  the  time  of  Cesar's  firat  vx- 
pedition  into  Britain  refused  to  embark  with  his  auxiliaries, 
left  Cesar's  camp,  was  followed,  overtaken,  and  put  toUesub 
The  movements  of  the  Helvetians  through  the  country  uf 
the  ^dui  must  have  been  very  slow  and  circuitous,  for  vc 
find  that  Cesar,  after  following  them  for  a  fortnight,  wa« 
about  18  miles  from  Bibracte  (Autun),  which  is  not  alx>\« 
80  miles  from  the  most  distant  point  of  the  Arar  where  thr« 
could  have  crossed.    Cesar,  who  had  now  only  two  du}  V 
provisions  left,  gave  up  the  pursuit,  atid  took  the  ruad  to 
JBibracte  the  principal  town  of  thciEdui.  TheHelvetiana,  nu>- 
takiuK  this  movement  for  a  retreat,  turned  round  and  fo!  - 
lowea  the  Romans.  Cesar  halted  on  a  hill,  formed  hisi  f 'ur 
old  legions  in  three  lines  half-way  up  the  hill,  and  placed  tn 
their  rear  higher  up  the  two  new  legions,  as  well  as  tt.e 
auxiliaries.     The  baggage  he  assembled  and  entrenched 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill.    The  Helvetians,  ubom  Cms^t 
on  this  occasion  calls  Gauls,  for  they  were  in  fact  a  CVIlc 
race,  having  left  all  their  baggage,  waggons,  and  faniil.t» 
in  one  spot,  closed  their  ranks  and  formed  their  phaUnx, 
repulsed  Cesar's  cavalry,  and  advanced  to  attack  bis»  fir«t 
line.    Numbers  were  vastly  in  their  favour.  Cesar,  ha^j.^ 
dismounted,  sent  away  his  own  and  all  the  other  hordes,  i ) 
preclude  all  hope  of  llight,  and  having  harangued  his  mea 
gave  the  signal  for  battle.    The  legionaries,  from  their  el<^ 
vated  position,  threw  their  javelins  with  great  force  upon  ihe 
advancing  Helvetians,  and  having  disordered  their  phalanx, 
rushed  sword  in  hand  upon  them.    Owing  to  the  cloee  orda 
of  the  Helvetian  ranks  it  happened  that,  in  many  iDstaner«, 
the  Roman  javelins  transfixed  two  shields  at  once,  so  that  xht 
bearers  being  unable  to  extricate  one  from  the  other,  «r:e 
ohlic^ed  to  throw  their  shields  away  and  fight  unpnitectcU. 
At  last,  covered  with  wounds,  the  Helvetians  retired  U>war\tt 
a  mountain  a  mile  distant    The  Romans  followed  them. 
but  were  attacked  in  flank  by  the  Boit  and  TuUngi,  15,0oit 
strong,  who  formed  the  Helvetian  rear-guard.    Cesar  or- 
dered his  third  line  to  face  about  and  repel  these  new  eric- 
mies,  while  the  other  two  were  engaged  against  the  HeUf- 
tian  main  body  who  had  halted  and  returned  to  the  charjre 
This  double  fi<;ht  lasted  from  noon  till  sunset,  during  vrL:>-S 
time  none  of  the  Helvetians  were  seen  to  turn  their  back^^ 
They  withdrew  at  last,  one  part  to  the  mountain  and  the 
rest  to  their  baggage,  where  they  continued  to  fight  despe- 
rately behind  their  carts  during  the  night,  till  they  verr 
nearly  all  killed.     The  other  part,  to  the  number  of  1 30.0  ) 
individuals,  moved  off  during  the  night,  and  marching  ic  i 
north  direction  arrived  in  the  country  of  the   Lincon«4 
(Langres)  :  the  Romans  were  unable  to  foUow  them,  bei;  c 
detained  three  days  on  the  field  of  battle  iu  attending  tj 
their  wounded  and  burying  their  dead. 

In  the  Helvetian  rump  were  found  written  tablets  cc-c  - 
taining  the  muster  of  the  diO'erent  tribes  which  oomtMM  I 
the  emigration,  to  the  number  of  368,000  individuals.  uT 
whom  92,000  were  fighting  men.  Cesar  says  the  uM**u 
were  written  in  Greek  characters :  it  has  been  suppowed  ?* 
some  that  they  were  Etruscan  letters  somewhat  ret>«.*mM  •  .: 
the  old  Greek,  and  perhaps  introduced  into  Helvetia  b^  t.  * 
Rheti  or  Rasena,  an  Etruscan  people. 

After  three  days,  Cesar  marched  tn  pursuit  of  the  nv'< 
vetians,   who   threw  themselves    on  his  mercy.      C»^-.-- 
demanded  their  arms,  hostages,  and  the  surrender  «>f  il  > 
slaves  and  other  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuse  an>  -n^ 
them ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  return  home,  and  cuUi\ .  ■ 
their  lands.  The  Boii  alone,  distinguished  fur  their  hr^s  in. 
were  allowed  to  remain  among  the  Mdui  at  the  rpqur>: 
the  latter.    A  part  of  one  of  the  Helvetian  tnbcN  pa^-,. 
Verbigenus,  60U0  iu  number,  having  marched  off  in    t 
midst  of  the  confusion  and  darkness  ofthe  night,  and  tal. 
the  way  towards  the  Rhine  and  Germany,  tier«  pur>u   1 
by  Cesar's  order,  brought  back  and  *  treated  as  enenut  ^/ 
which  then  meant  that  they  were  either  put  to  death  or  ^     % 
as  slaves.    The  Helvetians,  who  returned  home,  vere  t  .  ^ 
tered  by  Cesar,  and  found  to  be  110,000  individuals^    tuc. 
women,  and  children. 
Cesar  says  that  hia  principal  object  in  sending  tho  RcaJ 
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t^tiant  btci^  wU  to  prevent  the  Germans  beyond  tHe  Rhine 
from  occupying   their  country  and  becoming  formidable 
neighbours  to  the  Roman  provinces.    The  report  of  C»sar*8 
victory  spread  rapidly  through  all  Celtic  Gaul,  the  various 
tribes  of  which  began  to  look  up  to  him  as  their  arbiter  in 
their  internal  differences..    The  iSdui  complained  to  him 
that  Anovistus,  a  powerful  king  of  the  Germans,  being  in* 
vited  bv  the  Sequani  and  the  Arverni,  between  whom  and 
the  iBdui  there  was  an  old  rivalry,  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
some  time  before  with  15,000  men,  who  had  afterwards  in- 
creased to  120,000,  had  defeated  the  ^dui  and  their  allies 
in  a  great  battle,  had  occupied  several  provinces  of  Gaul, 
exacted  hostages  of  them,  and  was  in  fact  oppressing  the 
country.    The  Gauls  described'  the  Germans  as  an  athletic, 
fierce,  and  formidable  people.    C»sar,  who,  during  his  con- 
sulship in  the  previous  year,  had  induced  the  senate  to 
acknowledge  Ariovistus  as  a  king  and  friend  of  Rome,  now 
sent  to  him  requesting  an  interview  which  the  German  de- 
clined.   Cvsar  then  required  him  by  message  to  desist  from 
bringing  over  the  Rhine  fresh  bodies  of  Grermans,  and  from 
molesting  the  ifidui  and  their  allies,  who  were  neighbours  to 
the  Roman  Province,  and  to  restore  their  hostages.    Ario- 
vistus replied  that  as  he  had  never  dictated  to  the  Romans 
what  use  they  should  make  of  their  victories,  he  would  not 
be  dictated  to  by  them ;  that  the  ^dui  were  his  tributaries 
by  force  of  arms.    CsBsar,  learning  that  other  Germans, 
and  particularly  the  Suevi,  a  powerful  nation,  were  ap- 
proaching the  Rhine   to  join  Ariovistus,  determined  on 
attacking   him.     He   occupied    Vesontio    (Besanfon),   a 
strong  town  of  the  Sequani,  before  Ariovistus  could  seize 
it.    The  fearful  reports  of  the  Gauls  about  the  Germans 
spread  alarm  in  Csesafs  camp,  especially  among  the  young 
olficers,  military  tribunes,  prsefects,  and  others,  accustomed 
to  the  luxuries  of  Rome,  and  who  had  followed  Ceesar  out  of 
per»onal  friendship  (I.  39).    Skulking  in  their  tents,  they 
famentetl  their  fate,  and  were  busy  making  their  last  wills. 
The  panic  spread  to  the  veterans,  and  Csosar  was  told  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  advance  farther ;  that  the  roads 
were  impracticable ;  that  no  provisions  could  be  collected, 
and,  in  short,  that  the  soldiers  would  not  follow  him  if  he 
raised  bid  camp.    Having  assembled  the  officers,  he  told 
them  that  it  was  not  their  business  to  discuss  the  measures 
and  orders  Of  their  general,  ridiculed  their  fears  of  the 
Grermans,  since  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  the  most  for- 
midable of  that  race,  had  been  defeated  by  the  Roman 
arms,  and  signified  to  them  that  he  would  raise  the  camp 
next  morning,  and  if  they  refused  to  follow  him,  would 
march  forth  with  the  tenth  legion  alone.    This  was  CsBsar's 
fiivourite  legion.    This  harangue  had  its  full  effect,  and 
Cssar  marched  from  Vesontio  to  meet  Ariovistus.    After 
a  fruitless  interview  between  the  two  chiefs,  which  is  gra- 
phically described  by  Csesar,  Ariovistus  arrested  and  put  in 
chains  Valerius  Procillus,  Ctesafs  fnend  and  confidential 
interpreter,  and  Mettius,  who  had  gone  to  the  German  camp 
to  renew  Ute  negotiations.    Caesar  prepared  for  battle,  but 
Ariovistus  remained  in  his  camp  for  several  days,  because, 
a«  Cesar  was  informed  by  the  prisoners,  the  German  matrons 
had  declared  that  their  countrymen  would  be  losers  if  they 
fought  before  the  new  moon.    Accordingly  the  Roman 
general  determined  to  make  the  attack.  The  Germans  came 
out,  and  formed  for  battle  in  phalanxes  by  order  of  nations, 
the  Harudes,  Marcomanni,  the  TrilH)cci,  the  Vangiones,  the 
Nemetes,  the  Sedusii,  and  the  Suevi ;  and  they  placed  their 
^^SSons,  baggage,  and  women  in  a  semicircle  behind  them 
so  as  to  prevent  escape.    The  signal  being  given,  both 
armies  rushed  to  the  encounter  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
Romans  had  not  time  to  throw  their  javelins,  and  at  once 
resorted  to  their  swords.    Caesar,  perceiving  that  the  left  of 
the  enemy  was  the  weakest,  commenced  the  attack  on  that 
point;    many  of  his  soldiers  went  up,  and,  grasping  the 
enemies'  shields,  tried  to  snatch  them  away.    Meantime 
the  German  right  was  preying  hard  upon  the  Romans,  who 
were  much  inferior  in  numbers,  when  young  Crassus  (the 
eon  of  Licinius),  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  moved  the 
Kl^id  or  rear  line  obliquely  to  the  support  of  the  left,  and 
thtu  recovered  the  advantage.    The  Germans  gave  way, 
and  fled  towards  the  Rhine,  which  was  50  miles  distance. 
Wing  pursued  by  Cflssaf  s  cavalry.    Many  fell,  some  swam 
the  river,  others,  and  Ariovistus  among  the  rest, 
it  in  boats.    Ariovistus  s  two  wives  and  one  daughter 

killed  in  the  flight;   another  daughter  was  Uken. 
Valerius  Procillus  and  Mettius  were  both  rescued^  to  the 

satisfaetion  o{  Cmart 


Caesar,  having  thus  terminated  the  campaign,  put  hit 
troops  in  winter-quarters  among  the  Sequani,  and  himself 
crossed  the  Alps  to  Citerior  or  Cisalpine  Gaid,  to  hold  the 
usual  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  civil 
business  of  the  province. 

The  campaign  of  57  B.C.  was  against  the  Belgic  Gauls,  a 
powerful  race  of  German  origin,  who  had  been  long  settled  in 
the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Sequana  (Seine). 
Alarmed  by  the  advance  of  the  Romans  through  Celtic  Gaul^ 
the  Belgae  had.  during  the  winter,  formed  a  confederacy,  and 
prepared  themselves  for  resistance.  Caesar,  with  the  usual 
logic  of  conquerors,  found  in  these  preparations  a  pretext  for 
attack.  He  raised  two  more  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
proceeded  at  the  beginning  of  summer  to  his  camp  in  the 
Sequani.  He  then* advanced  with  eieht  legions,  and  in  fif- 
teen days  reached  the  countrv  of  the  Remi,  the  first  Belgio 
people  on  that  side.  The  Remi  made  their  submission, 
and  gave  him  every  information  concerning  the  extent  and 
the  strength  of  the  confederacy,  which  amounted,  they  said, 
to  300,000  fighting  men.  After  crossing  the  river  Axona 
( Aisne),  Caesar  fixed  his  camp  on  the  right  or  farthest  hanky 
and  fortified  it  with  a  rampart  12  feet  high  and  a  ditch  18 
feet  deep.  The  Belgae  meantime  besieged  the  town  of 
Bibrax  (BiSvre  ?),  belonging  to  the  Remi,  8  miles  from  the 
Roman  camp.  Caesar  sent  to  its  relief  his  light  troops, 
namely,  his  Numidians,  the  Cretan  archers,  and  the.Ba* 
learic  slingers.  The  Belgae,  raising  the  siege,  advanced 
towards  Caesar's  camp,  and  made  some  demonstrations,  but 
Caesar  kept  quiet  in  his  entrenchments,  and  the  Belgo 
broke  up  for  want  of  provisions,  and  resolved  to  fight  each 
in  his  own  territory.  After  subjecting  the  Suessiones,  the 
Bellovaci,  and  the  Ambiani,  Caesar  marched  against  the 
Nervii,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgic  nations.  A  despe- 
rate battle  was  foueht  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabis  (Sam- 
bre  ?),  in  which  the  Nervii  actually  surprised  the  Roman 
soldiers  while  in  the  act  of  tracing  and  entrenching  their 
camp,  and  before  they  had  time  to  form  or  put  on  their 
helmets.  Caesar's  cavalry,  auxiliaries,  servants,  drivers,  and 
followers  of  the  camp  all  ran  away,  spreading  the  report  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Romans.  Caesar  hurried  from  legion  to 
legion,  encouraging  the  men,  and  finally  succeeded  in  re- 
establishing order.  The  tenth  legion  came  to  turn  the  scale. 
The  Nervii  fought  desperately  to  the  last,  and  their  nation 
and  name,  says  Caesar,  were  nearly  extinguished  on  that 
day.  It  was  reported  that  out  of  60,000  fighting  men  only 
500  remained.  The  women  and  children  sued  for  mercyj 
and  Caesar  restored  to  them  their  territory  and  towns.  The 
Aduatici  were  the  descendants  of  a  body  of  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  who  had  settled  towards  the  confluence  of  the 
Sabis  and  the  Mosa.  While  on  their  march  to  support 
the  Nervii,  they  heard  of  the  total  defeat  of  their  allies, 
upon  which  they  retired  to  a  strong  natural  hold,  where 
they  were  regularly  besieged  by  Caesar,  who  formed  a  line  of 
circumvallation.  when  they  saw  the  moveable  towers  and 
the  battering  ram  approaching  their  walls,  engines  of  which 
the  Gauls  hud  no  idea,  they  sued  for  peace.  Caesar  required 
them  to  throw  their  arms  outside  of  their  ramparts.  They 
did  so,  but  concealed  one-third  of  them ;  they  then  opened 
their  gates  and  mixed  with  the  Roman  soldiers.  On  the 
evening  Caesar  withdrew  his  men  within  his  lines,  but  at 
midni^t  the  Aduatici  came  out  in  arms  and  attempted  to 
scale  Caesar*s  entrenchments.  Being  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  their  place  was  entered  the  next  day,  tind  the  people 
were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  number  of  53,000. 

Crassus,  being  detached  by  Caesar  across  the  Sequana  into 
Western  Gaul,  received  the  submission  of  the  Aulerni, 
Unelli,  and  Veneti,  and  other  maritime  people  on  the  coasts 
of  the  ocean ;  and  as  the  season  was  growing  late,  the  army 
went  into  winter- quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Carnutes 
(about  Orleans),  Turones  (Tours),  and  other  parts  of  central 
Gaul.  Caesar  set  off,  according  to  his  custom,  for  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  his  friends  flocked  from  Rome  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  successes.  The  senate,  on  receiving  irom  the 
victorious  general  the  usual  official  letters,  ordered  fifteen 
days  of  public  thanksgiving  to  the  gods,  a  period  never 
granted  before  for  any  other  general 

Caesar's  third  campaign,  56  B.C.,  was  against  the  Western 
Gauls.  Crassus,  while  wintering  with  one  lenon  among 
the  Andes  (Anjou),  sent  tribunes  and  other  officers  to  the 
Veneti  (Vannes  in  Britanny)  and  other  people  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  ask  for  provisions.  The  Veneti,  a  power- 
ful commerciid  sea-faring  people  who  had  numerous  ships 
in  which  they  traded  liritb  Britain  and  other  countriei^ 
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liiYing  tteorered  from  the  alarm  of  Cstar'a  eonquetts,  ar- 
XMiod  the  officers  of  Crassuit,  and  refuaed  to  give  them  up 
until  their  own  hostages  were  restored.  AU  the  neigh- 
bouring maritime  tribes  made  common  cause  with  the 
Veneti.  Ciesar  immediately  ordered  galleys  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  Ligeris  (Loire),  and  sent  also  to  collect 
ships  on  the  coast  of  the  Pictones  and  Santones  (Poiton 
ana  Saintonge),  who  were  friends  with  Rome.  He  directed 
the  fleet  to  attack  the  Veneti  by  sea,  while  he  marched 
against  them  by  land.  He  exclaimed  loudly  against  the 
breach  of  treaties,  and  the  arrest  of  the  Roman  officers  after 
tlie  Veneti  had  naade  submission  and  given  hostages,  while 
he  acknowledges  in  his  '  Commentaries '  that  he  was  afraid 
othes-  nations  would  follow  the  example — '  Knowing  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  all  men  to  love  liberty  and  hate  servitude.* 
This  was  a  critical  time  for  the  Roman  general,  but  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  never  forsook  him  in  difficulties.  He  sent  Lar 
bienus  towards  the  Rhine  to  watch  the  Belgians  and  Ger- 
mans, Crassus  into  Aquitania,  gave  the  command  of  the  fleet 
to  Decimus  Brutus,  and  himself  marching  against  the  Veneti, 
took  several  of  their  towns  on  the  coast.  But  he  soon  found 
that  by  means  of  their  ships  they  easily  moved  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  that  the  only  way  to  conquer  them 
efectuallv  was  by  sea.  The  description  of  the  ships  of  the 
Veneti,  their  naval  Uctios,  their  habits  and  mode  of  life,  is 
one  of  Caraar's  most  interesting  sketches.  [BaETAOifX.]  A 
great  naval  battle,  which  lasted  all  day,  ended  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  fleet  of  the  Veneti,  to  the  number  of  above 
200  ships.  Ciesar,  determining  to  strike  terror  into  the 
neighbouring  people,  put  to  death  all  the  senatore  or  chief 
men  of  the  Veneti,  and  sold  the  rest  as  slaves.  The  Unelli 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherbourg)  were  likewise  con- 
quered by  Titurius  Sabinus;  and  Crassus  defeated  the 
Aquitanians,  though  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  re- 
ceived hostages  from  various  tribes  of  that  remote  region. 
Ca3sar  himself  marched  against  the  Morini  and  Menapii 
(Boulogne,  Calais,  &r.,  and  further  to  the  N.  and  E.),  but 
the  rainy  season  setting  in,  the  soldiers  could  no  longer  re- 
main under  tents ;  and  accordingly,  after  ravaging  the  coun- 
try, he  placed  his  troops  for  the  winter  among  the  Aulerci, 
J^xovii,  &c.  (Normandy).  It  would  appear  by  the  following 
book,  iv.  6,  that  he  went  as  usual  to  pass  the  winter  in 
North  Italy.     (Compare  also  ▼.  53.) 

The  fullowtng  year,  55  B.C.,  Pompeius  and  Crassus  being 
consuls,  two  Crerman  tribes,  the  Usipetcs  and  the  Tenchteri, 
being  harassed  by  the  Suevi,  crossed  the  Rhine  near  its 
mouth  into  the  country  of  the  Menapii,  between  the  Mosa 
and  the  Scaldis  (Scheldt).  CiBsar  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Suevi,  the  principal  German  nation  with  which 
the  Romans  were  then  acquainted.  Being  resolved  to 
check  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to  cross 
tho  Rhine,  he  set  off  for  the  army  earlier  than  usual.  He 
found,  as  be  suspected,  that  several  Gaulish  nations  had 
an  underfttanding  with  the  Germans.  The  Usipetes  sent  to 
ask  permission  to  settle  in  Gaul.  Cssar  answered  that 
there  was  no  vacant  place  in  Gaul  for  fresh  emigrants,  but 
that  if  they  chose  to  settle  among  the  Ubii  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  who  were  themselves  at  war  with  the  Suevi,  he 
would  employ  his  good  offices  for  the  purpose.  'While  ne- 
gotiations were  gomg  forward,  Ca)sar*s  Gaulish  cavalry, 
5000  strong,  was  suddenly  attacked  near  the  banks  of  the 
Mosa  by  800  Grerman  horsemen,  and,  as  usual,  routed.  The 
next  day  a  number  of  German  chiefs  and  elders  came  to 
CsBsar's  camp  to  apologize  for  the  affray.  CsBsar  arrested 
them  all,  and  immediately  marohed  against  their  camp, 
which  being  thus  surprised  and  unprepared  was  easily  en- 
tered, when  the  Romans  made  a  dreadful  carnage  of  the 
Crermans.  The  survivora  fled  as  far  as  the  confluence  of 
the  Mosa  and  the  Rhine,  where  most  of  them  perished. 
This  was  the  action  about  which  Cato  exclaimed  so  loudly 
against  Caesar  in  the  Roman  senate. 

The  Ubii  being  annoyed  by  the  Suevi  appealed  to  CsBsar, 
and  offered  him  boats  to  cross  the  Rhine.  Declining  this 
offer,  he  constructed  a  bridge  by  means  of  piles  driven  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  He  gives  a  minute  description  of 
the  process  of  building  the  bridge  (iv.  17).  The  briage  was 
finished  in  ten  days,  when  Cssar  marched  across,  ravaged 
the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and  re>assured  the  Ubii  by  his 

I  presence.  Hearing  that  the  Suevi  had  assembled  all  their 
brres  in  the  interior  of  their  country,  and  considering  '  he 
had  done  all  that  the  honour  and  interest  of  Rome  re- 
quired,* he  re-crossed  the  Rhine  after  spending  1 8  days  on 
Cerman  ground 


He  next  made  his  first  expeditton  into  Briteta  (hf  vbicfa 
see  Britannia).  On  his  return  he  cnastized  Uie  Morini.  who 
had  attacked  some  of  his  detachments,  put  bis  troops  into 
winter-quarten  in  Belgio  Gaul,  and  then  repaired  to  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  as  usual.  In  this  year  Cesar's  period  of  go- 
vernment was  extended  for  five  years  mora  by  a  Senatus 
Consul  tum. 

The  next  year,  54  B.C.,  Csssar,  after  making  an  excursion 
into  Illyricum,  which  formed  also  part  of  bis  government, 
returned  into  Gaul,  where  he  had  ordered  a  fleet  to  assemble 
at  Portus  Ititts  (between  Boulogne  and  Calais)  for  a  serofvl 
attempt  upon  Britain.  Meantime  he  visited  the  Trevin.  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  cavalry  of  all  Gaul.  A  dispute  h^d 
arisen  between  Induciomarus  and  Cin^etorix  about  the  »u« 

Sreme  authority;  Cosar,  knowing  Cmgetorix  to  be  wt.iI 
isposed  to  the  Romans,  support^  his  claims.  This  lf>>k 
place  just  before  the  expedition  to  Britain.  On  his  retun« 
from  Britain  he  repaired  to  Samarobriva  (Amiens),  «her^ 
he  held  a  council  of  the  (raulish  deputies.  On  account  of 
the  bad  harvest  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  he  was  oblic*-'! 
to  disperse  his  legions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
winter.  This  proved  nearly  fatal  to  the  Roman  arrns.  He 
himself  remained  in  Belgic  Gaul  to  see  his  legions  proprr'y 
quartered.  A  fortnight  only  had  elapsed  when  the  Ebu- 
rones  (Tongres),  excited  by  Induciomarus,  revolted  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  Titurius  Sabinus  and  L.  Cotta,  w)^^ 
had  one  legion  and  five  cohorts  with  them.  Ambiorix,  kin? 
of  the  Eburones,  alarmed  Sabinus  by  telling  him  that  tUt 
whole  country  was  in  arms,  and  that  the  Germans  «ere 
coming.  Much  against  Cotta's  opinion,  Sabinus  resolred 
on  retiring  towards  the  next  Roman  garrison,  which  vas 
exactly  what  Ambiorix  wished.  The  Romans  were  at- 
tacked on  their  march  by  numerous  forces,  surropndr'l, 
and  all  cut  to  pieces.  Ambiorix,  elated  with  this  success, 
next  attacked  the  camp  of  Quintus  Cicero,  brother  tu  tic 
orator,  who  was  stationed  with  one  legion  in  the  countrt 
of  the  Nervii.  Quintus  made  a  brave  defence.  After 
several  days*  siege,  the  Gauls  threw  combustibles  into  tht 
camp  and  set  fire  to  the  huts  of  the  soldien,  which  were 
thatched  after  the  Gaulish  fashion.  At  the  same  time  tl.« 
Gauls  advanced  to  scale  the  ramparts.  But  the  legionariH 
stood  firm  at  their  post,  and  Caasar,  having  at  last  receurd 
news,  through  a  Gaulish  slave,  of  the  danger  of  his  rorn. 
marched  with  two  legions  to  their  relief,  defeated  the  Gau  s 
and  entered  Cicero*s  camp,  where  he  found  not  one-tentn 
of  the  soldiers  free  from  wounds.  He  praised  Chcem,  br 
praised  the  men,  he  spoke  of  the  catastrophe  of  Sabmai 
and  Cotta  as  a  consequence  of  imprudence,  and  a  les<ori  1 1 
other  commanders.  lie  then  resolved  to  pass  the  winter  ir. 
Gaul,  and  stationed  himself  with  three  legions  at  Sam3r.>- 
briva.  Induciomarus,  having  attacked  Labienus,  was  de- 
feated and  killed. 

The  following  year,  53  B.C.,  which  was  the  sixth  <( 
Cflesar*s  government,  symptoms  of  general  disaflTerfi  n 
manifested  themselves  throughout  Gaul.  The  people  K)-J 
.been  overawed  but  not  subdued.  The  hanhness  and  n* 
pacity  of  the  conquerors  made  the  Gauls  wish  to  shake  it 
the  yoke ;  but  all  their  attempts  were  detached,  partial,  ar>d 
not  combined,  and  they  failed,  after  giving,  however,  fill 
employment  to  the  Romans.  It  was  a  year  of  deftuU.n 
though  destructive  warfare.  CoDsar  obtained  of  PomrK*f 
the  loan  of  one  legion,  and  had  recruited  two  legions  mo'r 
in  the  Cisalpine  province.  He  had  now  ten  legions  («0.oi  o 
men)  under  his  orders,  which  was  considered  a  very  Urfe 
Roman  army.  He  first  defeated  the  Senones,  the'Ntr^  t. 
and  the  Menapii :  the  Treviri  were  defeated  by  Labienoi^ 
Cssar  then  crossed  the  Rhine  again  from  the  eountrt  ^^f 
the  Treviri,  bavins  constructed  a  new  bridge  a  liftle  bebw 
the  former  one.  He  expected  that  the  Suevi  would  attack 
him,  but  that  wary  people  withdrew  inland  to  the  entrance 
of  the  great  forest  called  Bacenis  (the  Hart?),  which  Uv 
between  their  territory  and  that  of  the  Cherusci,  ftnd  there 
waited  for  Caesar  to  advance.  But  the  Roman  avoided  the 
snare,  and  withdrew  his  army  across  the  Rhine*  lettvin^ 
part  of  the  bridge  sUnding  for  a  fViture  oceasion.  Be  then 
marched  against  Ambiorix  and  the  Eburones,  who  did  o«4 
wait  for  him,  but  took  reflige  in  the  fbrests  and  narsbi-«L 
where  they  kept  up  a  partizan  or  guerrilla  warlkre,  d^^v 
ordered  the  country  of  the  Eburones  to  be  thoroughly  ^^as- 
tated,  and  invited  the  neighbouring  tribes,  Germans  ai^ 
Gauls,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  destruction.  One  German 
tribe,  however,  the  Sicambri,  who  had  erossed  the  Rhine 
for  the  purpose  of  booty,  thought  it  expedient  le  itiKk  the 
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imp  of  Qaiatus  Cicero,  which  they  'had  nearly  forced. 
Ambiorix  escaped,  notwithstanding  all  endeavours  to  seize 
him ;  but  sentence  of  death  was  passed  against  Acco,  the 
leader  of  the  previous  revolt  of  the  Senones.  His  accom- 
plices, who  hfad  escaped,  were  banished.  Having  put  his 
legions  to  winter  among  the  Treviri,  Lingoncs,  and  Se- 
oones,  Cflssar  repaired  to  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  disturbances  which  occurred  at  Rome  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  Clodius  made  CsDsar  turn  his  attention 
towards  that  quarter.     He  raised  troops  in  every  part  of  the 
Cisalpine  province.    These  rumours  spVeading  amon^:  the 
trans- Alpine  Gauls,  exasperated  as  they  were  by  the  execu- 
tion of  Acco   and   Caesar's  fearful    vengeance   upon   the 
Bburones,  they  thought  the  time  was  come  for  one  great 
etfurt  while  Csesar  was  enga«:ed  in  Italy.    The  Carnutes 
began  by  massacring  all  the  Romans  whom  they  found  in 
the  town  of  Genabum  (Orl^ns).     Vercingetorix,  a  young 
man  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  the  Arverni,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  the  whole  of  Ct^Itic  Gaul. 
The  Biturtges  joined  the  league,  and  the  JEdui  themselves 
wavered  in  their  allegiance.     Cffisar  hearing  this  news,  and 
seeing  that  the  affairs  of  Rome  had  through  Pompey's  in- 
fluence assumed  a  quieter  aspect,  set  off  in  the  middle  of 
winter  (beginning  of  52  B.C.)  for  the  province  of  ulterior 
Gaul,  repaired  to  Narbo,  which  was   threatened   by   the 
Gauls,  and  having  collected  some  troops,  crossed  the  Ge- 
henna and  spread  alarm  through  the  country  of  the  Ar- 
verni, who  hastily  recalled  Vercingetorix  to  their  defence. 
Having  thus   effected  his  object  of  causing  a   diversion, 
CaD:uir  moved    quickly   northwards  to  the  country  of  the 
Lingones,  from  whence  he  went   among   the    Carnutes, 
attacked  and  took  Vellaunodunum,  Genabum,  and  Novio- 
dunum.    Verringetorix,  in  a  great  council  of  the  chiefs, 
advUed,  as  the  only  means  of  harassing  the  Romans,  to 
burn  and  destroy  the  whole  country  around  them.     This 
was  executed  in  the  country  of  the  Bituriges,  the  villages 
and  towns  of  which  were  set  on  fire,  except  the  town  of 
Avancum  (Bourges),  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Gauls 
Caesar  laid  siege  to  Araricum,  and  took  it  after  a  most  brave 
defence,   when   the  Roman  soldiers  killed   all,  old  men, 
waxuen,  and  children.    The  next  siege  was  that  of  Gerguvia 
(neiAr  Clermont,  in  Auvergne),  which,  after  a  murderous 
attempt  to  storm  the  place,  Cassar  was  obliged  to  raise. 
The  iEdui,  till  then  the  firmest  allies  of  Rome,  had  now 
thrown  off  the  mask,  joined  the   league,   massacred  the 
Romans  at  Noviodunum  (Nevers),  and  seized  the  depots, 
the  baggage,  and  the  treasury,  which  Csesar  had  deposited 
there«    Cesar's  next  movement  was  to  the  north  into  the 
country  of  the  Senones,  in  order  to  join  Labienus  and  the 
legions  under  him.    The  defection  of  the  JEdui  rendered 
Caesar^s   position    in   the    centre    of   Gaul  very  diincult. 
Having  effected   a  junction  with   Labienus,  he   directed 
his  march  towards  the  Lingones  and  the  Sequani.     Mean- 
time he  was  enabled  to  collect  a  body  of  German  cavalry 
from  beyond  the  Rhine,  which  was  of  the  greatest  service 
to  him  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.     Vercingetorlx, 
who  followed  CsDsar  closely,  had  his  cavalry  defeated  by 
these  new  auxiliaries  of  the  Romans,  upon  which  he  re- 
tired to  Alesia  (now  a  village  called  Saint  Reine,  and  also 
Alise,  near  Flavigny  and  Semur,  in  North  Burgundy,  ten 
leagues  N.W.  of  Dijon).    Caesar  immediately  invested  the 
place,  and  began  his  lines  of  circumvallation.    For  this  cele- 
brated siege  of  Alesia  we  must  refer  to  Csesar's  own  account. 
The  whole  forces  of  the  Gallic  confederation,  stated  at  about 
300.0UO  men.   advanced  to  the  relief  of  Alesia.     Caesar 
fiiund  himself  besieged  in  his  own  lines,  having  to  fight 
Verrtn?etorix  from  within,  and  the  confederates  from  with- 
out.    After  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  the  Gauls  penetrated 
into  the  Roman  entrenchments,  they  were,  at  last  repulsed 
by  Ciesar,  wbo  was  well  supported  by  his  lieutenant  Labie- 
nus.    The  Gaulish  eonfederates,  having  sustained  a  tremen- 
dous loss,  broke  up  the  camp  and  returned  home.    Next 
dAy  Verctngetorix  assembled  his  council  in  Alesia,  and 
offered  to  devote  himself  to  save  their  lives,  by  giving  him- 
self up  to  Cesar.    Alesia  surrendered,  and  Vercingetorix 
was  afterwards  taken  to  Rome,    Several  years  afler,  he 
walked  before  the  triumphal  car  of  the  conqueror;  after 
villa  h  he  was  put  to  death  in  prison. 

The  Mdui  and  the  Arverni  now  made  their  submission 
to  CaMar.  who  took  their,  hostages,  and  restored  their  pri- 
e^nera.  Aiier  putting  hit  army  into  quarters,  he  sta- 
lioited  himself  at  Bibracte  ibr  the  winter.  This  was  the 
hardest  foaght  campaign  of  all  the  Gallic  war. 


CfBsar  8  eighth  and  last  campaign  In  Gaul  (51  B.C.)  h 
related  by  Hirtius,  who  has  continued  his  '  CoumentariefT 
by  writing  an  eighth  or  supplementary  book.    After  the 
great  but  unsuccessful  exertions*  of  the  Gauls  in  the  pre- 
ceding  year  their  spirit  was  broken,  but  they  still  made 
some  expiring  efforts.    Caesar  easily  defeated  the  Carnutes, 
where  his  soldiers  made  an  immense  booty.    He  had  moiB 
trouble  with  the  Bellovaci  (Beauvais),  a  Belgic  nation,  who 
at  last  submitted  and  gave  hostages,  all  except  Comius,  the 
chief  of  the  Atrebates,  who  had  once  been  a  friend  to 
CsGsar.    He  had  joined  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  consequence  of  his  life  having  been  at- 
tempted by  Labienus,  who  sent  to  him  Volusenus  Quad- 
ratus  under  pretence  of  a  conference,  but  in  reality  with 
orders  to  kill  him.    During  the  interview,  a  centurion  of 
Volusenus's  escort  struck  Comius  and  wounded  him  on 
the  head,  when  the  Gaulish  escort  interposed  and  saved 
Comius's  life.     From  that  time  Comius  swore  he  would 
never  trust  himself  to  a  Roman.    This  disgraceful  trans- 
action, not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  is  related  by  Hirtius  (Beli. 
GaU,,  b.  viii.,  23).    A  revolt  in  western  Gaul  was  quelled 
by  C.  Fabius,  who  subjugated  all  Armorica  {Hirtius,  31). 
Gutruatus,  chief  of  the  Carnutes,  who  had  joined  in  the  re- 
volt, was  taken  to  Caesar's  camp,  whipped  with  rods  till  he 
fainted,  and  then   beheaded.     Hirtius  says  that  this  in- 
human act,  repugnant  to  Caesar*s  nature,  was  forced  upon 
him  by  the  clamour  of  his  soldiers.   Caesar  next  besieged  and 
took  Uxellodunum,  a  stronghold  of  the  Cadurci  (Cahors). 
Here  Caesar's  clemency,  which  Hirtius  repeatedly  extols, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  sentencing  all  the  men  who 
had  shared  in  the  defence  of  Uxellodunum  to  have  their 
hands  chopped  off.     Caesar  entered  Aquitania,  the  people 
of  which    gave   hostages.     From   thence    he   repaired   to 
Narbo,  and  there  distributed  his  army  in  winter-quarters. 
He  placed  four  legions  among  the  Bel^ae,  under  M.  Anto- 
nius,  afterwards  the  celebrated  triumvir,  Trebonius,  Vati- 
nius,  and  Q.  TuUius  Cicero;  two  among  the  Mdui,  two 
among  the  Tu rones,  and  two  among  the  Lemovices,  near 
the  borders  of  the  Arverni.     He  then  visited  the  Provincia, 
held  the  courts,  distributed  rewards,  and  went  to  winter  at 
Nemetocenna  (Arras),  then  within  the  limits  of  the  country 
called  Belgium.    During  the  winter  he  endeavoured  to  heal 
in  some  measure  the  wounds  which  he  had  inflicted  upon 
the  unfortunate  countries  of  Gaul.    He  endeavoured  to 
conciliate    the   principal    inhabitants    by    great   rewards, 
treated  the  people  with  kindness,  cstablishea  no  new  taxes, 
and  by  rendering  the  Roman  yoke  smooth  and  light,  he 
succeeded  in  pacifying  Gaul,  exhausted  as  it  was  by  so  long 
and  so  union unate  a  struggle. 

In  the  spring,  51  B.C.,  he  set  off  for  Italy,  where  he  was 
received  by  all  the  municipal  towns  and  colonies  of  his 
government  with  great  rejoicings.  On  his  return  to  Belgic 
Gaul  he  reviewed  his  troops,  and  soon  after  returned  to  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  the  dissensions  between  him  and  the 
senate  had  begun  which  led  to  the  civil  war.  This  was  the 
ninth  and  last  year  of  Caesar*s  government  of  tho  Gauls. 

Before  the  close  of  his  Gallic  campaign,  Coesar  had  pro- 
bably determined  not  to  divest  himself  of  the  command  of  his 
army.  He  feared,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  that  if 
he  were  once  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  at  Rome,  his  life 
would  be  in  danger.  His  connection  with  Pompey  had  been 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  Julia  without  any  surviving  off- 
spring, and  by  the  growing  jealousy  and  fear  with  which  his 
success  in  Gaul  and  his  popularity  with  his  army  had  filled 
all  the  aristocratical  party.  Caesar's  object  now  w'as  to  ob- 
tain the  consulship  a  second  time,  and  a  special  enactment 
had  been  already  passed  enabling  him  to  stand  for  the  con- 
sulship in  his  absence.  But  Pompey,  who  at  last  was 
roused  from  his  lethargy,  prevailed  upon  the  Senate  to 
require  him  to  give  up  the  command  of  the  armv  and  come 
to  Rome  in  person  to  be  a  candidate.  Csesar,  who  was  now 
at  Ravenna,  in  his  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpiiia,  sent  Curio 
to  Rome  with  a  letter  expressed  in  strong  terms  (Cic.  Ep, 
ad  Div,  xvi.  11),  in  which  he  proposed  to  give  up  bis  army 
and  come  to  the  city,  if  Pompey  would  also  give  up  the 
command  of  the  troops  which  he  had.  These  troops  of 
Pompey  comprised  two  legions  which  had  been  taken  from 
Caesar ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  were  designed  for 
the  Parthian  war,  but  had  been  illegally  put  into  the  hands 
of  Pompey  by  Marcellus  the  consul.  The  Senate,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  Pompey  and  Metellus  Scinio,  whose 
daughter  Pompey  had  married,  passed  a  decree  that  Caesar 
should  give  up  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  considered 
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aft  eneny  to  tb«  tUI»«  The  tribunes,  H.  Antonlus  and  Q. 
CftsiiuB,  the  friends  of  Casar,  attempted  to  oppose  the 
measuie  by  their  inUreesnOf  which  was  perfectly  legal ; 
but  their  opposition  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  thus 
they  gained,  what  they  were  probably  not  sorry  to  have,  a 
good  excuse  for  huirying  to  Cossar  with  the  news.  (Cic. 
lip*  ad  Div0  xvi.  11.)  Upon  receiving  the  intelligence, 
Gsesar  crossed  the  Rubicon,  a  small  stream  which  forme.d 
the  southern  limit  of  his  province,  and  directed  his  march 
towards  the  south.  The  city  was  filled  with  confusion— coun- 
eiU  wera  divided  and.hesiuting— «nd  Pompey,  who  was  the 
commander-in-chief  on  the  side  of  the  Senate,  was  unpro- 
vided with  troops  to  oppose  the  veterans  of  the  Gallic  wars. 
Domitius,  who  iiad  thrown  himself  into  Corfinium  to  defend 
the  place,  was  given  up  to  Cesar  by  his  soldiers,  who  joined 
the  invading  army.  The  alarm  now  became  still  greater, 
and  it  was  resolved  by  the  senatorial  party  to  pass  into 
Greece,  and  for  the  present  to  leave  Italy  at  the  mercy  of 
Cesar's  legions.  Pompey,  with  a  large  part  of  the  Senate 
and  his  forces,  hurried  to  Brundisium,  whence  he  succeeded 
in  making  good  his  escape  to  Dyrrachium,  in  Epirus,  though 
CsBsar  had  reached  the  town  some  days  before  Pompey  left  it. 

From  Brundisium  C»sar  advanced  to  Rome,  where  he 
met  with  no  opposition.  The  Senate  was  assembled,  with 
due  regard  to  forms,  to  pass  some  ordinances,  and  there  was 
little  or  nothing  to  mark  the  great  change  that  had  taken 
place,  except  C»sar*s  possessing  himself  of  the  public  money, 
which  the  other  party  in  their  hurry  bad  left  behind.  His 
next  movement  was  into  Spain,  where  Pompey's  party  was 
strong,  and  where  Afranius  and  Petreius  were  at  the  head 
of  eight  legions.  After  completely  reducing  this  important 
province,  C»sar,  on  his  return,  took  the  town  of  Massilia 
(MsrseiUes),  the  siege  of  which  had  been  commenced  on 
his  march  to  Spain.  This  antient  city,  the  seat  of  the  arts 
and  of  polite  learning,  had  professed  a  wish  to  maintain  a 
neutral  position  between  the  two  rival  parties  {Bell*  CiviL  i. 
35)  and  their  respective  leaders.  We  might  infer  from  one 
passage  in  Strabo,  that  Marseilles  suffered  severely  either 
during  or  immediately  after  the  siege  (Strabo,  p.  180) ;  but 
another  passage  seems  to  imply  that  the  conqueror  used 
his  victory  with  moderation.    (Strabo,  pp.  180, 181.) 

The  title  of  Dictator  was  assumed  by  Cesar  on  his  return 
to  Rome ;  but  he  made  no  further  use  of  the  power  which 
it  was  supposed  to  eonfer  than  to  nominate  himself  and  Ser- 
vilius  consuls  for  the  following  year  (b.c.  48).  The  cam- 
paign of  the  year  b.c.  48  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
senatorial  party.  It  is  given  at  length  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Cinil  Wan  (where,  nowever,  there  appears  to  be  a  con- 
aidevable  lacuna),  and  comprises  the  operations  of  Cmsar 
and  Pompey  at  Dyrrachium  (now  Durazxo),  and  the  sub- 
seouent  defeat  of  Pompey  on  the  great  plain  of  Fharsalus, 
in  Thessaly.  Surrounoed  by  near  200  senators,  who  acted 
like  a  oontrolUng  oouneil,  with  an  army  mainly  composed 
of  raw,  undisciplined  recruits,  the  commander-in-chief,  whose 
previous  reputation  was  more  due  to  fortune  than  to  merit, 
was  an  unequal  match  for  soldiers  hardened  by  eight  years' 
campaigns,  and  directed  by  the  energies  of  one  skilful 
general.  It  seems  difficult  to  comprehend  the  movements  of 
Pompey  after  the  batUe.  He  turned  his  face  to  the  east, 
once  the  scene  of  his  conquests,  but  he  had  no  friends  on 
whom  he  could  rely,  and  instead  of  going  to  Syria,  as  he  at 
first  intended,  he  was  compelled  to  change  his  course,  and 
accordingly  he  sailed  to  Pelusium,  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt. 
CsBsar,  wno  had  pursued  him  with  incredible  celerity  (BeU. 
Civil,  iii.  c.  102),  arrived  a  little  after  Pompey  had  been 
treacherously  murdered  by  Achillas,  the  commander  of  the 
troops  of  the  young  king  Ptolemyt  and  L.  Septimius,  a  Ro- 
man, who  had  served  under  Pompey  in  the  war  with  the 
pirates.  Pompey  was  fifty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

The  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Pompey  need 
only  be  rapidly  glanced  at.  The  disputes  in  the  royal 
family  of  Egypt  and  the  interference  of  Cesar  brought  on 
ft  contest  between  the  Romans  and  the  king*s  troops,  which 
•nded  in  a  new  settlement  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Roman 
generaL  (See  the  book  on  the  Alexandrine  war.)  Here 
Cesar  formed  his  intimacy  with  Cleopatra,  then  in  her  23rd 
year.  Cleopatra  afterwards  followed  him  to  Rome,  where 
she  was  living  at  the  time  of  Csesar  s  death  [Clbopatra]. 
Early  in  the  following  year,  b.c.  47,  Cesar  marched  into 
the  province  of  Pontus,  and  entirely  defeated  Phamaoes, 
the  son  of  Mithridates,  who  had  exercised  great  cruelties  on 
the  Roman  citixens  in  Asia.    He  returned  to  Italy  in  the 


autumn,  by  way.  of  Athens.  At  Bmndtsiutt  lie  vas  net 
by  Cicero  (Plut.  Cic,  39),  who  was  glad  to  make  his  peac«, 
and  bad  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  reception.  On 
his  retutu  to  Rome,  Ctesar  was  named  Dictator  for  one  year, 
and  consul  for  the  following  ye4r,  trith  Lepidus.  During 
the  winter  he  crossed  over  into  Africa,  where  the  party  of 
Pompey  had  rallied  under  Scipio,  gained  a  complete  victory 
at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  and  was  again  at  Rome  in  the  au- 
tumn of  B.C.  46.  In  the  year  b.c.  45,  (^sar  was  sole  con* 
sul,  and  Dictator  for  the  third  time.  During  the  greater  part 
of  this  year  he  was  absent  in  Spain,  where  Cn.  Porapey,  the 
son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  had  raised  a  considerable  forte, 
and  was  in  possession  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  great  battle  of  Munda,  in  which  30,000  men  are  said 
to  have  fallen  on  the  side  of  Porapey,  terminated  the  cam- 
paigns of  Cesar.  Pompey  was  taken  afYer  the  battle,  and 
n is  head  was  carried  to  (3esar,  who  was  then  at  Hii^palts 
(Seville). 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Cesar  was  created  consul  for  ttn 
years  and  Dictator  for  life.  On  the  ides  (15th)  of  March, 
B.C.  44,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  senate- house  [Brotv^]. 
After  his  death  he  was  enrolled  among  the  gods  (Sueton. 
C€e9ar,  88),  under  the  appellation  of  ditos  iylits,  as  ap- 
pears from  bis  medals. 


[BriuMiu.   Actual  fliew    Bronw.   Wdcbl  347i  ffniv.} 

Cesar  did  not  live  long  enough  after  acquiring  the  eove- 
rei^n  power  to  rebuild  the  crazy  fabric  of  Roman  polity 
which  he  had  demolished  in  fact,  though  not  in  form.  But 
a  state  which  had  long  been  torn  in  pieces  by  opposmg  fac- 
tions—whose constitutional  forms  served  rather  to  cherish 
discord  than  to  promote  that  general  unity  of  intero>t» 
without  which  no  government  can  subsist — where  life  ^vA 
property  were  exposed  to  constant  risk — could  find  no  repose 
except  under  one  head.  A  bloody  period  followed  the  death 
of  C^ar,  but  the  fortune  of  his  name  and  family  at  last 
prevailed,  and  Rome  and  the  world  were  happier  under  tb« 
worst  of  his  successors  than  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
so-called  republic. 

The  energy  of  Cessr's  character — ^his  peisonal  accnsi. 
plishments  and  courage — ^his  talents  for  war — and  hi« 
capacity  for  civil  affairs — combine  to  render  him  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  any  age.  Though  a  lover  of  plea, 
sure,  and  a  man  of  licentious  habits,  he  never  neglected 
what  was  a  matter  of  business.  He  began  that  active  oi- 
reer  which  has  immortalized  his  name  when  he  was  fort  r 
years  of  age — a  time  of  life  when  ordinary  men's  powers  uf 
enterprise  are  deadened  or  extin^ished.  As  a  writer  and 
an  orator  he  has  received  the  highest  praise  from  Cioen> : 
his  Commentaries,  written  in  a  plain,  perspicuous  style,  en- 
tirely free  from  all  affectation,  place  him  in  the  same  c]a»s 
with  Xenophon  and  those  few  individuals  who  have  aaec«>«- 
fully  unitea  the  pursuit  of  letters  and  philosophy  with  the 
business  of  active  life.  His  projects  were  vast  and  matrDi- 
ficent ;  be  seems  to  have  formed  designs  (Suetonius.  C<rf. 
44)  far  beyond  what  the  ability  of  one  man  could  execute*  <.r 
the  longest  life  could  expect  to  see  realised.  His  reform  of 
the  Roman  calendar,  under  the  direction  of  Sosigenea.  and 
his  intended  consolidation  of  the  then  almost  unmanage^l^Ie 
body  of  Roman  law,  do  credit  to  his  judgment.  He 
established  public  libraries,  and  gave  to  the  learned  V^rro 
the  care  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  books.  Of  tl.e 
eight  books  of  his  Commentaries,  the  last  is  said  to  ba%-« 
bmn  completed  by  some  other  hand.  The  three  booka 
of  the  Civil  War  were  written  b^  Cesar;  but  the  sas^le 
books  on  the  Alexandrine*  African,  and  Spanish  warv 
respectiveljTt  are  generally  attributed  to  another  h«nd« 
though  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Cesar  left  the  ma- 
terials behind  him.  He  wrote  a  number  of  other  thinea» 
the  publication  of  which  Augustus  suppreued*      The 
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editionA^of  the  ConneBitftries  ara  vevy  namerous ;  the  hest 
itf  that  of  Oudendbrp,  Leiden,  1757,  4to.  They  have  been 
frequently  translated  into  Spanish.  French,  English,  Dutch, 
Gennant  and  Italian.  The  Grreek  translation  of  seven  books 
of  the  Gallic  War,  attributed  to  Planudes,  was  first  printed 
m  Jungermann*s  edition,  Frankfort,  1606,  4to.  (See  the 
articles  A^rroKU>^s*a  Itin,  ;  Acta  ;  Augustus  ;  Pompbt.) 

CiESAR'EA  (Kat9<Sp(ta),  the  name  of  several  towns 
to  called  in  honour  of  the  Roman  Qsesars.  CoBsar^a,  now 
Kesarieh,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia  (according  to  Stephanus 
Bvs.),  or  in  CUiela  (according  to  Strabo),  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  ArgflBus,  wa«  originally  cal)ed  Mazaca.  (Strabo, 
p.  537.)  Kesarieh  is  still  a  considerable  town.  Cssarea  in 
Palestine,  on  the  sea-coast  {Acts  viiL  40.,  xxiii.  23),  the  birth- 
place of  Busehiiis  Pamphili,  received  that  name  from  King 
Herod,  in .  compliment  to  Augustus  CsBsar :  under  Ves- 
pasian, it  became  a  oolonia  and  received  the  name  of  Flavia. 
Another  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  north  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
is  distinguished  from  that  just  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
Philippi  (  Matlh'  xvi.  13),  having  been  repaired  by  Philip 
the  tetrarch.  [Ba.ni as,]  Sometimes  a  town  received  a 
name  compounded  of  botn  the  titles,  Ceesar  and  Augustus,  as 
CflDHar  Augusta,  Sar:-agossa,  in  Spain  [Augusta]. 

CiSSlUS  BASSUS.  a  Roman  lyric  poet,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  and  Vespasian.  Persius  addressed  his 
sixth  satire  to  him.  Quintilian  (xi.  i.)  speaks  of  him  as  per- 
haps next,  but  still  very  inferior  to  Horace.  The  Scholiast  on 
Persius  (Sat  vi.  i.)  says  that  he  was  burnt  with  his  house 
in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

CiSSU'RA,  or  its  Greek  equivalent  rofi4*  (that  is, 
cutting,  the  two  words  bein^. respectively  derived  from  the 
sterna  eaed  and  <em,  cut*)  is  the  name  given  by  antient 
grammarians  to  the  division  of  a  verse  into  two  or  more 
portions  by  a  pause  or  pauses,  the  position  of  which  must  be 
consistent  both  with  the  rhythm  of  the  metre  and  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  If  in  any  metre  the  termination  of 
every  foot  coTnvida  vkfa  the  termination  of  a  word,  a  painful 
monotony  arises  which  would  soon  offend  the  ear;  as  in 
the  lines^ — 

Spanto  Iwiiti*  loDgh  campus  ipleodet  et  hiirret.-— Aki, 
Ditperipe  Host**,  distTahe,  dklue,  divide,  differ. — Sim, 
Hei  ree  ad  te  scripUs  Loci  mieimtts  AalL— iiiictf. 

This  has  led  some  grammarians  to  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  several  feet  of  a  verse  should  be  blended  together ;  yet 
this  principle  might  lead  to  results  no  less  offensive  than 
tlie  lines  that  have  been  just  quoted,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  verses : — 

Sole  oodtDte  juTPseaa  aratia  rellquit  in  arro. 
noXXa  i*  avavra  Koravra  irapavra  re  SoxfAW  t  riXOov, 

yiuch  that  has  been  written  about  the  coDsura  betra>'8  an 
iniicouracy,  which  has  arisen  from  a  neglect  of  the  principle 
of  accent.  Those  who  define  verses  by  the  mere  order  of 
the  long  and  short  syllables  find  it  necessary  afterwards  to 
lay  down  what  appear  to  be  arbitrary  canons.  Thus  a  word 
of  three  long  syllables,  such  as  prorumpunt,  might,  accord- 
i:)^  to  the  usual  definition  of  an  hexameter  verse,  occupy 
any  plare  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  two  short  syllables 
of  the  fif\h  foot.  Yet  an  ear  acquainted  with  the  true 
rhythm  of  this  verse  would  be  violently  offended  by  any  line 
beginning  with  Et  prorumpunt,  or  Continuo  prorumpunt, 
oi  Omttnuo  nostrt  jam  prorumpunt  utulantea.  Tlie  true 
objection  to  these  lines  is  that  the  accent  of  the  word  prO' 
rumpunt,  which  of  course  falls  upon  the  penult,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  demands  of  the  verse,  which,  in  the  positions 
nerc  given  to  the  word,  would  compel  us  to  falsify  the 
accent,  and  pronounce  prSrumpunt,  [Hbxambtrr.]  A 
part  of  these  ditficulties  they  evade  by  adding  to  the  previous 
definition  of  the  hexameter  a  canon  to  the  effect  that  there 
must  always  be  a  csesura  at  the  end  of  two  feet  and  a  half, 
or  three  feet  and  a  half,  with  the  additional  proviso  that  the 
syllable  immediately  preceding  the  ctesura  must  not  be  a 
monosyllable.  To  this  canon  there  are  two  serious  ob- 
jections besides  its  arbitrary  character:  one  that  it  does  not 
exclude  prorumpunt  from  its  position  in  the  third  example ; 
t!ie  other  that  it  lays  down  a  rule  which  is  violated  in  many 
of  the  finest  verses  of  the  ^neid.  The  same  neglect  of 
af*cents  has  led  to  precisely  the  same  difficulties  in  the  other 
metres. 

On  the  best  places  for  the  pause  in  the  partienlar  metres, 
Me  Dactylics,  Hxroic  Vsrsb,  Lyrics,  Iambics,  Tro- 

CHAICS. 

The  name  of  evrara  or  ro/iq  ^or  K6fift(tf  which  has  the 


same  meaning)  a  Bometimes  given  to  that  portion  of  a  Terse 
which  precedes  the  paute.  'Tnbs  when  the  pause  occurs  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  fooi  of  the  hexameter,  that  fourth  foot 
being  a  dactyl,  which  is  common  in  the  bucolic  writers,  the- 
four  first  feet  so  cut  off  bear  the  name  of  a  bucolic  csesura. 

(Hermann!  Eiem.  Doctr,  Metr.*  p^.  32-37  and  934-343.) 

CAFEIC  ACID,  a  peculiar  vegetable  acid  existing  in 
coffee,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  precipitating  the  de- 
coction of  coffee  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  th» 
subsequent  action  of  the  subaeetate,  sulphuretted  hydrogen* 
and  alcohol. 

Cafeie  acid  separates  fh>m  solution  in  alcohol  in  the  state" 
of  brown  translucid  scales.  One  of  the  principal  oharaeten 
of  this  acid  is  the  aromatic  odour  of  burnt  coffee  which  it 
yields  by  dry  distillation ;  when  the  decomposition'  is  com-' 
plete,  H  is  dissipated  without  any  residue. 

Cafeie  acid  appears  to  exist  in  coffee,  combined  lime, 
magnesia,  alumina,  and  iron.  The  alkaline  cafeates  are  of 
a  pure  brown  colour  without  any  admixture  of  green, -and- 
by  evaporating  the  solutions  they  are  obtained  in  the  state 
of  brown  homy  masses.  Lime  and  barytes  water  are  pre-* 
cipitated  of  a  yellow  colour  by  cafeio  acid ;  these  pre* 
cipitates  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Cafeie  acid  does  not 
alter  the  colour  of  solutions  of  the  persalts  of  iron ;  it  pre- 
cipitates a  solution  of  albumen,-  but  the  supernatant  fluid 
has  not  a  slight  green  tint,  which  distinguisnes  it  from  the 
tannin  of  coffee.  [Coffxb.]  According  to  Pfiiff,  cafeie  aoid 
is  composed  of 

Carbon  .  •  .  •  29*1 
Hydrogen  ,  .  .  6*9 
Oxygen      •     .     •    64 
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CAFBTNE,  a  neutral  vegetable  product  obtained  ftem 
coffee,  and  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  an  alkali.  It 
is  procured  from  the  decoction  by  the  action  of  acetate  of 
lead,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &e.  Its  propertiea  are  that 
during  the  cooKng  of  a  concentrated  solution  it  crystallizes 
in  slender  flexible  needles,  which  are  opaque  and  of  a  silky 
lustre ;  when  they  are  obtained  by  alow  apontaneous  evapo* 
ration,  they  are  long  fine  prisms,  which  are  transparent  and 
but  slightly  flexible.  Cafeine  has  little  taste,  but  it  is  bit^ 
ter  and  disagreeable.  It  reauires  50  parts  of  cold  water  to 
dissolve  it ;  but  hot  water  takes  up  a  much  larger  quantity* 
and  on  cooling  a  crystalline  magma  la  obtained.  It  is  not 
very  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol 
of  70  or  80  per  cent.  In  sother  and  oil  of  turpentine  it  is 
insoluble.  Acids  and  alkalis  do  not  combine  with  or  alter  it» 
but  they  dissolve  it  more  readily  than  Water.  Cafeine 
readily  fuses,  becomes  transparent,  and  sublimes  without 
residue,  and  concretes  in  crystals  resembling  thoee  of  benzoic 
acid.  The  salts  of  imn,  copper,  and  lead  produce  no  effect 
when  mixed  with  solution  of  cafeine. 

According  to  Pelletter-  and  Caventeu,  this  substance  is 
composed  of 

Carbon      •     •     »    46*51 

Hydrogen       •     «      4*81 

Oxygen     ,     •     .    27*14 

Azote  ••••     21*64 
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This  substance  is  distinguished  ftom  most  others  which 
contain  azote  in  not  putrefying  when  a  solution  is  exposed 
to  the  air  in  a  warm  place,  and  in  not  being  precipitated  by 
infusion  of  galls. 

CAFFA.    [Kapfa.] 

CAFFILA  is  the  term  used  in  Northern  Africa  for  those 
companies  of  travelling  merchants  which  in  Asia  are  called 
caravans.  The  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  is  the 
same,  but  the  eaffilas  being  generally  less  numerous  than 
the  caravans,  this  order  is  not  so  strictly  observed. 

CAFFRARIA,  CAFFRELAND,  or  more  properly 
KAFIRLAND,  from  the  Arabic  word  *  Kafir,'  which 
means '  unbeliever,*  '  not  Mussulman,*  is  the  name  given 
by  Europeans  to  the  eastern  part  of  S.  Africa,  from  the  N.E. 
frontiers  of  the  Cape  colony,  about  32°  S.  lat  to  Dalagoa 
Bay,  or  perhaps  to  Cape  Corrientes  or  Inhambane  in  24**  S. 
lat.  But  the  Cafire  race  extends  still  farther  N. ;  perhaps 
as  far  as  the  Zambezi  River,  N.  of  which  are  the  Makooas 
and  other  genuine  negro  tribes.  The  natives  whom  Salt 
saw  at  Sofala  Bay,  2^  S.  lat.,  he  conceived  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  the  Caffres.  The  various  Betchousoa  tribes,  as 
well  as  the  Makweens  and  others  to  the  N,E«  of  them 
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and  the  Damant  on  the  W.  or  Atlantie  coast,  between  22"* 
and  25^  S.  lat^  are  of  the  Caffre  race  [Bbtchovana]-  The 
complexion  of  the  CaiTres  varies  from  a  yellowish  brown  or 
copper  hue  to  that  of  deep  black,  but  this  last  colour  is  not 
Tery  common.  The  nose  approaches  to  an  arched  form; 
they  have  thick  lips  and  hair  curly,  but  less  woollv  than  the 
negroes.  The  Caffre  females  are  among  the  handsomest  in 
Africa. 

The  Arabian  and  other  Mussulman  traders  and  con- 
querors who  formed  establishments  on  the  Mozambique 
ooast,  bestowed  ^  general  appellation  of  KaBr  on  the 
natiTe  population,  with  whose  name  ther  were  unac- 
quainted. This  was  especially  the  case  witb  the  coast  S. 
of  Cape  Coffrientes,  which  the  eastern  navigators  always 
dreaded,  as  destitute  of  harbours  and  inhospitable,  and  on 
whioh  therefore  they  made  no  settlements.  The  Portuguese 
who  succeeded  the  Arabs  on  the  Mosambique  ooast  adopted 
the  word  Caffra  and  Caffraria  for  tbis  extent  of  coast,  upon 
which  for  similar  reasons  they  did  not  venture.  The  name 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English  also, 
though  the  naUves  themselves  are  unacquainted  with  it. 

CaflQrmria,  properly  so  called,  extends  ibr  about  6U0  miles 
along  the  eoast,  from  the  Great  Key  River  to  Dalagoa  Bay, 
and  inland  as  far  as  the  high  land  which  divides  the  waters 
that  flow  into  the  Indian  O^an,  from  those  which  flow  into 
the  Orange  river  and  the  Atlantic,  and  separates  the  land 
of  the  Caffres  from  that  of  the  Koranna  Hottentots,  the 
Bosjesmans  and  the  Betcbouana  tribes.  It  runs  in  a  N.E. 
direction  at  an  average  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  eastern  or  Caffre  side  of  the  ridge  is  more  abrupt 
than  the  western,  which  slopes  in  a  sort  of  table-land  to- 
wards the  Atlantic.  Caffraria  is  a  land  of  ru^rged  hills 
and  deep  valleys.  The  following  sketch  is  by  Lieutenant 
Steedman. 

In  travelling  through  the  Amaponda  oonittry  (between  the 
St.  John  River  and  Port  Natal),  the  waggon  path  lies  over 
an  undulating  ridge,  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth,  and 
about  800  or  lOUOfeet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  nume- 
rous streams  are  seen  rushing  down  the  deep  ravines  and 
valleys ;  the  country  is  nigged  and  hilly,  exhibiting  valleys, 
ravines,  beds  of  rivers,  bush  and  forest  covering  the  declivi- 
ties of  some  of  the  hills,  while  the  others  look  bare  and  red 
from  the  iron  ore  which  they  contain.  Caffre  villages  are  scat- 
tered about,  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  are  seen  grazing 
in  the  plains,  while  the  lower  sides  of  the  hills  exhibit  patches 
of  cultivated  ground  in  all  kinds  of  irregular  shapes.  To  the 
eastward  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
is  just  visible  on  a  dear  day,  while  to  the  westward  a  high 
ridge  of  mountains  is  seen  extending  for  a  length  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  miles,  which  separates  the  country  of  the 
Tambookies  mm  the  deserts  of  the  Bosjesmans,  which  lie 
io  the  direction  of  the  Orange  River.  Beasts  of  prey  arre 
not  numerous :  now  and  then  a  lion,  and  more  frequently 
a  tiger,  or  rather  leopard,  are  met  prowling  in  the  more 
secluded  ravines.  Elephants  were  once  numerous,  but  are 
now  become  scaree,  except  in  the  large  forests  near  the  St. 
John  River  and  Port  Natal.  The  hippopotamus  is  found  in 
most  of  the  rivers,  and  its  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 
Rhinoceroses  lurk  about  the  thick  bushy  coverts,  as  well  as 
hyoenas  of  a  very  ferocious  species.  The  country  abounds  in 
game,  antelopes,  hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges.  There 
are  quantities  of  baboons  and  monkeys,  and  also  serpents 
and  other  reptiles.  Copper  and  iron  ore  is  found  in  the 
mountains. 

Four  principal  nations,  originally  of  one  stock,  occupy  the 
country  fVom  the  frontiers  of  the  Cape  colony  to  D:ila^oa 
Bay,  the  Amakosa,  the  Amatimba,  called  by  the  Dutch 
Tambookies,  the  Amaponda  or  Hambona,  whom  the  Dutch 
have  christened  Mambookies,  and  the  Vatvahs  or  Zoolahs, 
sometimes  called  Amozoolah.  The  chief  of  the  Ama- 
kosa was  until  lately  the  well-known  Hintza,  who  resided 
on  the  left  or  E.  bank  of  the  Great  Key  River.  Gaika, 
one  of  his  subordtuate  chiefs,  resided  on  the  ri^ht  bank 
of  the  Key,  and  between  that  and  the  Kciskamma, 
and  on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  colony.  To  the  N. 
and  E.  of  the  Amakosa  are  the  Amatimba,  whose  west- 
ernmost districts  border  on  the  back  territory  of  the  co- 
lony, towards  the  sources  of  the  Zwart  or  Black  Key. 
Voiiani,  the  chief  of  the  Amatimba,  died  in  1 830.  The  tliird 
tribe,  the  Amaponda  or  Hambona»  dwell  ea^^tviard  of  the 
Amatimba,  and  extend  along  the  coast  towards  Port  Natal. 
Their  Umknmkani,  or  great  chief,  is  called  Fako,  and  is 
Mid  to  be  powerful ;  one  of  their  subordinate  chiefs,  Dapa, 


is  the  son  of  an  Englishwoman^  who  was  wreeked  on  this 
coast.  The  Amaponda  are  said  to  be  m  numerous  tribe,  and 
more  industrious  than  the  Amakosa  and  Amatimba:  whii«c 
the  latter  leave  all  the  labour  of  the  field  to  their  women,  the 
Amaponda  men  work  as  well  as  the  women :  they  gtx>w 
millet  or  Caffre  com,  beans,  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes  or 
yams,  maize,  and  tobacco.  In  the  Amaponda  territory  a 
small  tribe  of  mixed  European  and  Caffre  blood  baa  been 
discovered,  the  descendants  of  the  crew  of  some  ve»««l 
wrecked  on  this  coast.  (Captain  Riou*s  Narrativt  qf  Vam 
Reeneni  Expedition^  London,  1 792.) 

The  fourth  great  tribe  of  Caffres,  and  the  ikrthest  N.E. 
from  the  Cape,  is  the  Zoolas  or  Vatvahs,  who  under  thrtr 
chief  Chaka  have  overpowered,  dispersed,  or  destroy e«l  all 
the  surrounding  tribes,  from  King  George's  River  N.  of 
Dalagoa  Bay  down  to  Port  Natal,  a  tract  of  above  300  miles 
in  length  from  N.  to  S.  The  Oratontahs,  who  in  1 82 1  -11  ^ 
ravaged  the  country  near  the  Portuguese  settlement  at 
Dalagoa  Bay  are  the  same  people  as  the  Vatvahs.  The  Vat- 
vahs were  originally  a  small  tribe ;  they  came  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  since  from  the  N.,  somewhere  aliout  or  l»e\  ond 
the  mountains  W.  of  English  River,  which  falls  into  Dalagoa 
Bay.  Their  language  is  different  from  that  of  the  Amaku^a 
and  other  southern  Caffres,  and  is  said  to  have  more 
aflinity  to  the  8ichuana  or  Betcbouana  language.  The 
Vatvahs  are  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron*  and  sr>me 
of  them  have  muskets,  which  they  obtained  from  Amertcan 
traders  at  Port  Natal.  Thev  are  a  fine  athletic  rare;  it 
war  they  carry  large  oval  shields  of  bullock's  bide,  and  an 
umconto  or  spear,  besides  a  bundle  of  assagais.  Chaka 
brought  his  warriors  into  a  most  strict  state  of  discipiine, 
any  deviation  from  which  he  punished  with  death.  He 
is  described  as  sanguinary  and  rniel,  like  all  harbanaa 
conquerors;  but  he  received  kindly,  in  1825.  Lieutenaut 
Farewell,  Mr.  Fynn,  and  other  Englishmen,  and  allij%ird 
them  to  settle  in  his  dominions  near  Port  Natal,  and  grantrd 
them  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  men  to  assist  tliem  ta 
cultivating  it.  There  is  an  account  of  their  visit  to  lum, 
and  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  in  the  appendix  to  Thon:p> 
soil's  'Travels  and  Adventures  in  South  Africa.'  The 
country  is  represented  as  very  line,  rich  in  pasture,  anJ 
ahounding  with  cattle.  The  Vatvahs  go  generally  nakni. 
except  when  they  put  on  their  war-dross,  consisting  of  »k  \\% 
round  the  middle,  and  feathers  on  the  head ;  the  woineo 
wear  an  apron  of  hide  about  the  middle.  Two  traders  fi  m 
the  Cape,  Messrs.  Scoon  and  M*Luckie.  after  vi^ittn;;  ^a 
1827  the  town  of  Kurichane  in  the  Moorootzee  couia:>. 
crossed  the  river  Mariqua,  and  travelled  first  eastward  a.  J 
then  southward,  for  about  140  miles,  to  the  town  of  MaLi- 
katzee,  a  Zoolah  chief,  where  they  traded  to  the  arooLnt 
of  18U0/.  sterling. 

The  tribes  who  live  in  the  lowlands  round  Dalagoa  Ba; 
are  said  by  Captain  Owen  {VoyageM  to  explore  the  ff-xi^t 
o/u^/rt'cci)  to  be  industrious,  well-behaved,  and  ftivounxKi 
disposed  to  trade  with  strangers.  He  mentions  the  arri\  i\ 
at  Dalagoa  Bay  of  a  caravan  from  the  intenor,  conswtir  c 
of  lOtiO  natives,  with  from  300  to  400  elephants'  tusk«,  ard 
a  great  quantity  of  cattle.  Captain  Owen  represents  t.'.e 
people  as  honest  in  their  manner  of  dealing ;  their  prude{;<  c 
will  not  allow  them  to  give  their  merchandize  for  the 
momentary  gratification  of  rum  or  tobacco;  but  they  bau»  a 
great  desire  for  cloth.  A  similar  obsen'ation  was  in3(K\ 
more  than  three  centuries  ago,  by  Vasco  de  Gama  as  to  ti.e 
natives  whom  he  saw  about  Cape  Corrientes.  In  the  *  Nir- 
rative'  by  the  late  Captain  Boteler,  (1835).  are  found  jIo 
many  particulars  concerning  the  natives  of  Dalagoa  P.»*. 
and  those  of  Inhambane  and  Sofala,  who  are  all  coaMdcurl 
to  be  of  the  Caffre  race. 

Of  the  countries  to  the  N.  of  Dalagoa  Bay  we  kn  iw  \c*t 
little.  The  Makweens  are  known  to  be  in  that  direct  .orj, 
perhaps  ?00  miles  to  the  N.W. ;  their  country  is  a  bi:!.- 
land,  and  is  said  to  rise  several  thousand  feet  above  the  %«.  i. 
The  great  western  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  iliat  tl-  » 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  from  those  of  the  Gartep  i»  «•  .- 
tinctly  seen  from  Dalagoa  Bay.  An  expedition,  under  Ca.n- 
tain  Alexander,  was  to  proceed  by  sea  to  Dalagoa  Ba\  .-. 
1835,  and  thence  to  set  off  for  the  interior  to  explore  K  ^  z 
George's  River  or  Manica,  and  to  ascertain  iu  idcnt  . 
with  the  Marique  of  the  Moorootzees,  and  to  open,  if  r>.^- 
sible,  a  communication  with  the  Makween  councrv,  T:  o 
instructions  given  to  Captain  Alexander  are  found  in  ::  c 
fourth  volume  of  the  'Journal  of  the  London  GeofcraphirAl 
Society/  1834.    We  have  as  yet  seen  no  account  ot  Ca|naii 
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Aleiandtfv  #  acrinl  at  DaUfoa  Ba|r.  Anoihar  aspedition, 
under  Dr.  Smith,  »et  eff  in  1 834  to  explore  the  sources  q{  the 
Mapoou  River,  and  lately  returned  to  Cape  Town.  The 
]:i;purt  i»  said  to  be  most  satisfactory. 

Of  the  maaners  and  habits  of  the  southern  Caffires  wko 
aie  nearer  the  borders  of  tlie  Cape  colony,  we  have  aoeountd 
from  several  late  traTellers»  Thompson,  Steedman,  Moodie, 
Rennie,  &c.    Tha  aceount  by  the  Rav.  Mr.  Brownlee,  a 
missionary,  who  resided  sevan  or  eight  yeara  among  them, 
is  perhaps  the  most  full  and  satisfactolry,  and  is  given  in  the 
appendix  to  Thompson's  '  Travels/    The  government  of  the 
CalTres  is  a  sort  of  clanship  systam.    The  population  of  each 
Caffre  tribe  ia  divided  into  kraals  or  hamlets,  containing 
from  ten  to  twenty  £unilies,  each  family  occupying  a  sepa- 
rate hut.    There  is  a  petty  chief  in  each  kraal,  who  exer- 
cises a  kind  of  patriarchal  authority  over  the  people.    A 
higher  chief  rules  over  a  whole  district,  containing  a  certain 
number  of  kraals.    These  higher  chiefs  are  hereditary  and 
independent  of  each  other,  although  they  acknowledge  to  a 
certain  extent  the  authority  of  the  Umkumkani.  or  great 
chief  of  the  whole  tribe,  whose  counsellors  they  are,  and  who 
cannot  determine  upon  any  important  measure  concerning 
the  whole  tribe  without  consulting  them.    The  chief,  like 
most  Asiatic  and  African  sovereigns,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  possessor  of  all  the  land  and  cattle  within  his  terri- 
tory.   This  pretended  right,  however,  is  seldom  acted  upon, 
but  an  acknowledgment  of  it  is  retained  in  the  custom,  that 
no  individual  is  allowed  to  kill  any  of  his  cattle  without  per- 
mission of  the  chief,  who  claims  part  of  the  carcase  as  his 
right;  likewise  the  first  fruits  of  the  season  are  not  allowed 
to  be  gathered  without  permission  of  the  great  chief  of 
the  tribe.    The  right  of  individual  families  to  the  land  in 
restricted  to  the  patches  of  ground  which  they  have  enclosed 
for  cultivation ;  all  the  rest  is  held  in  common  by  the  ditferent 
families  of  each  kraal  for  grazing  their  cattle.    The  Caffres 
have  no  written  laws,  but  certain  long-established  principles 
and  usages,  any  infraction  of  which  by  a  chief  would  be 
opposed  by  his  subjects  at  large.    There  ia  however  an  evi- 
dent disposition  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  to  make  themselves 
absolute,  aa  Chaka  succeeded  in  doing  among  the  Zoolabs. 
A  great  engine  of  despotism  is  found  in  the  Amakira  or 
witch  doctor,  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  inquisitor ;  and  when  in 
secret  understanding  with  the  chief,  serves  him  to  remove 
out  of  the  way  or  frighten  all  those  who  might  have  opposed 
him.     The  unfortunate  individual  accused  of  witchcraft  is 
put  to  a  cruel  death,  and  his  cattlo  divided  among  his 
accusers.    In  other  matters  the  punishment  of  death  ia  not 
common,  most  offences  being  expiated  by  a  fine,  excepting 
robbery  on  the  property  of  a  chief.    The  Caffres  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  a  supreme  being,  for  whom  they 
have  several  names  in  their  language,  but  they  have  no 
form  of  worship,  and  their  notions  of  a  future  life  are  very 
vague  and  unsettled.    They  have  no  idols,  but  have  other 
superstitions,   believe   in    witchcraft,    spirits,    apparitions, 
and  Uiey  sacrifice  animals  to  propitiate  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead.     A  Cafl^  swears  by  the  spirit  of  his  father,  or  by  his 
chief.    They  circumcise  boys  at  the  ase  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen,   and  the  ceremony  is  attended    with    considerable 
solemnity ;  they  seem  however  to  have  no  distinct  idea  of 
the  object  of  the  practice,  or  whence  they  derived  it.    They 
have  a  decided  aversion  to  swine-flesh,  and  also  it  is  said 
to  fi»h,  except  shell-fish;  accordingly  they  have  neither 
boats,  canoea,  nor  nets,  or  other  implements  for  fishing. 

The  huts  of  the  Caffres  are  hemispherical,  and  mostly 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to 
seven  feet  high.  Poles  are  stuck  into  the  earth,  and 
flexible  boughs  are  twisted  between  and  arched  over  the 
Cop  ;  they  then  are  thatched  with  straw,  and  plastered  over 
with  clay  or  oow-dung;  a  small  aperture  is  left  for  the  door, 
which  is  made  of  basket-work.  The  fire-place  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  hut,  and  there  is  no  aperture  to  let  out  the  smoke 
but  through  the  doorway.  A  few  mats,  coarse  earthen- 
ware pota  of  native  manufacture,  a  rush  basket  so  closely 
W4n'ea  aa  to  contain  liquids,  a  calabash,  and  a  bundle  of 
a^sagaya— -these  constitute  all  the  furniture  of  a  common 
Catlrft  hut.  Some  have  milk  sacks  made  of  bullock*s  hide, 
and  wooden  Tesselt  carved  out  of  soft  wood.  They  preserve 
their  millet  or  oom  in  pits  dug  in  the  ground,  like  the 
Berbcra  and  other  North  Africans.  The  kaross,  or  cloak 
ina4a  of  softened  hile,  is  the  dress  of  both  men  and  women. 
The  fesaalea  wear  besides  a  petticoat  of  leather  round  the 
louis,  aad  usvally  also  a  eoverhig  over  the  bosom :  the  men 
g9  often  totally  naked.    The  beauty  of  the  Caffre  women 


has  baen  much  sfiokcii  of,  and  probably  exaggerated.  The 
men  are  tall,  stx^ht,  robust,  and  musoular,  firm  of  ear- 
riage,  open  and  manly  in  their  manners,  and  when  at  peace 
have  a  remarkable  expression  of  good  nature  on  their  coun- 
tenance. They  bring  to  market,  en  the  borders  of  the  Cape 
colony,  ekphanla'  tusks,  gum,  hides,  maU,  rush  basketii,  &e., 
to  a  considerable  amount  As  yet  the  southern  Calhes, 
unlike  their  brethren  of  the  Betchoaana  and  other  northern 
tribes,  hold  Buropaan  cloth  in  Uttle  estimation,  but  are  very 
fond  of  beads  and  other  oniameuti ;  they  also  purchase 
knives,  tinder-lwxes,  and  other  hardware  artides. 

The  result  of  the  last  Caf&e  war  in  1636  has  been  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  the  colonial  territory,  from  the  Keit- 
kamma,  the  former  boundary,  as  settled  by  a  treaty  widi 
the  late  Gaika,  to  the  Great  Key  River,  by  which  a  large 
and  fine  tract  of  country  has  been  evacuated  by  the  Ama- 
kosa,  and  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  authorities. 
Another  result  has  been,  that  a  tribe  called  Fingoes,  who 
were  the  remains  of  a  numerous  race,  who  between  ten 
and  twenty  years  had  lived  N.  of  Port  Natal,  whence  they 
were  driven  away  by  Chaka  and  thrown  for  refiige  among 
the  Amakosa,  by  whom  they  were  treated  as  bondsmen  or 
as  a  sort  of  Helots,  having  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  have  been  removed  from  their  state  of 
bondage  and  brought  into  the  oolony,  where  they  have  been 
located,  to  the  number  of  17,000  individuals,  between  the 
bwer  Keiskamma  and  Great  Fish  Rivers.  The  Fingoes 
are  spoken  very  favourably  of,  and  may  become  very  useful 
colonists,  and  form  an  efiSdent  border  mihtia.  (Account  by 
Captain  Alexander  on  the  Caffre  war,  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Sodeiff,  1 835.) 

There  has  been  evidently  of  late  yeara  a  pressure  of  tribes 
from  the  N.  upon  the  southern  Caffres,  and  it  becomes  an 
important  question  how  the  latter  are  to  be  assisted  and 
protected  against  extermination  or  starvation.  Hintxa,  the 
late  Umkumkani  or  great  chief  of  the  Amakosa,  finding 
that  tho  Fingoes,  weary  of  oppression,  wished  to  plaoe  them* 
selves  under  British  protection,  began  to  decimate  them ; 
and  when  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  the  governor  of  the 
oolony,  remonstrated  with  him  on  this  act  of  eruelty,  Hintxa 
replied,  *  What  is  all  this  about  ?  Cannot  I  kill  my  dogs 
if  I  choose  ?* 

CAFFRISTAN,  a  region  to  the  N.  of  Cabul,  bounded 
on  the  N.E.  by  Cashgar ;  on  the  N.  by  Badakshan ;  on  the 
N.W.  by  Koondooz ;  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  Cabul «  its 
boundary  to  the  E.  is  not  defined,  but  is  said  to  extend  to 
the  N.  part  of  Cashmere.  This  region  stands  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  occupies  a  part  of  the  Hindu  Cosh 
Mountains,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  that  part  of  the 
Himalaya  chain  which  lies  W.  of  the  N.E.  point  of  Cash- 
mere. The  height  of  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Hindu  Cosh 
Mountains  has  been  stated  at  20,493  feet,  and  on  this  and 
the  hei^shts  connected  with  it,  the  snow  remains  throughout 
the  summer,  while  the  thermometer  in  the  nearest  valley 
stands  at  1 1 3°  Fahrenheit.  There  are  no  roads,  properly 
speaking,  the  only  travelling  being  along  foot-tracks,  which 
are  frequently  obstructed  by  rivers  and  mountain-streams, 
and  ihese  are  crossed  either  by  wooden  bridges,  or  by  swing- 
ing bridjfos  made  of  the  pliant  withes  of  trees. 

No  cultivation  is  carried  forward  on  the  hills,  some  of 
which  are  covered  with  pine  forests,  while  others  afford  sOs- 
teuance  to  numerous  flocks  of  goats.  The  valleys  are 
mostly  of  small  extent  but  very  fertile,  and  produce  abun- 
dant crops  of  wheat  and  millet,  with  large  quantities  of 
grapes,  which  form  an  important  object  of  cultivation. 
These  valleys,  besides,  furnish  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  people,  to  whom  the  name  of  Caffres  or  infidels  has 
been  given  by  their  Mohammedan  neighboun,  and  hence 
the  name  of  this  region,  Caffristan,  have  no  general  name 
by  which  they  distinguish  themselves,  but  are  spUt  into 
numerous  tribes,  each  of  which  has  a  name  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  only  accounts  we  have  of  their  characters  and 
habits  are  derived  from  the  various  tribes  of  Mohammedans 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded  and  with  some  or  other  of 
whom  they  are  constantly  at  war.  In  their  persons  the 
Caffres  are  a  fine  race  of  people,  with  handsome  features 
and  fair  complexions;  the  distinction  made  between  dif- 
ferent tribes,  some  of  whom  are  called  black  Caffres  and 
othere  white  Caffres,  is  derived  from  a  peculiarity  in  the 
dress  of  the  former,  who  clothe  themfielves  in  black  goat- 
skins with  the  hair  outside  other  tribes  wear  dresses  made 
of  white  cotton. 

At  regards  their  civil  gownment^  it  does  not  appear  that 
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Iha  Calf  rat  aokuowMigt  uijr  general  liMd»  each  tribe 
goveroed  in  all  things  by  its  own  rulen,  and  engaging  at 
times  in  feuds  with  other  tribes*  Their  hostile  raelings 
towards  their  Mohammedan  neighboun  ara  probably  engen- 
dered by  the  incursions  which  these  ara  constantly  making 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oflT  the  Caffres  as  slaves :  the 
captives  thus  made  ara  mostly  females,  who  are  much 
■ought  after  on  account  of  their  beauty.  The  hatred  thus 
caused  shows  itself  in  mauT  of  the  customs  of  the  people  of 
Caffristaa*  Until  they  shall  have  slain  a  Mohammedan  the 
men  go  constantly  baraheaded,  but  after  this  proof  of  prowess 
they  wear  turbans  in  which  long  feathers  ara  placed,  their 
number  indicating  the  number  of  foreign  enemies  who  have 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  wearer.  The  same  information 
as  conveyed  by  means  of  bells  worn  round  the  waist,  their 
number  being  regulated  in  the  like  manner.  A  Caffre  who 
has  not  slain  a  Mohammedan  is  besides  not  allowed  to 
flourish  his  hatchet  during  the  dance.  Peace  is  sometimes 
made  between  the  Caffre  tribes  and  their  neighboun.  when 
they  ara  ready  to  extend  towards  their  former  enemies  all 
the  rites  of  hospitality.  Their  warlike  weapons  ara  a  bow 
about  4|  feet  long  and  arrows  of  reed  with  barbed  heads, 
which  ara  sometimes  poisoned.  For  closer  conflict  they  are 
each  provided  with  a  dagger  and  a  knife:  recently  they 
have  oegun  ta  adopt  the  use  of  swords  and  muskets,  in 
Imitation  of  their  enemies* 

The  Caffre  villages  ara  mostly  built  on  the  slopes  of 
hills,  the  houses,  which  are  made  of  wood,  being  placed  one 
above  another,  the  roof  of  the  lower  house  forming  a  path- 
way to  the  one  above  it.  One  of  these  villages  is  said  to 
contain  500  houses* 

In  their  raligion  the  Caffres  are  said  to  acknowledge. only 
one  supreme  God,  to  whom  they  apply  the  name  of  D^un, 
but  they  worship  numerous  idols,  the  representatives  of 
great  men  of  former  times,  and  who  are  supposed  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Deity  in  favour  of  their  worahippera.  It  is  in 
agreement  with  this  account  that  the  idols  of  one  tribe  have 
no  reputation  for  sanctity  with  the  other  tribes.  It  does  not 
appear  requisite  for  impartins;  thiA  sanctity  that  any  length- 
ened period  must  elapse  after  the  death  of  a  roan  ko  ho- 
noured, his  contemporaries  beins  willing  to  pav  their  worship 
to  his  elfigy  immediately  after  his  decease.  When  he  die^, 
the  Caffre  is  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  and  is  placed  upon  a 
bier  with  his  weapons  beside  him ;  his  male  relations  then 
carry  him  about  with  singing  and  dancing,  while  the  fe- 
males give  themselves  up  to  lamentation,  after  which  the 
body  is  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  coflln  and  left  in  the  open  air, 
usually  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 

A  Caffre  man  procures  his  wife  by  purehase.  paying  to 
ber  father  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  head  of  cattle,  or 
sheep  and  goats  in  proportion.  Domestic  slavery  is  prac- 
tised, the  slpves  being  natives  of  Caffristsn,  soinettroes 
taken  in  feuds  with  hostile  tribes,  and  sometimes  being 
orphans  of  their  own  tribe,  it  being  not  uncommon  for  tlie 
more  powerful  men  to  seise  children  who  are  unprotected, 
and  either  to  sell  them  to  some  neighbouring  country  or  to 
retain  them  in  slavery. 

The  more  usual  food  of  the  people  is  bread,  cheese,  but- 
ter, and  milk ;  they  likewise  eat  beef,  mutton,  and  bears' 
flesh.  They  have  a  variety  of  fruits,  among  which  are 
grapes,  apricoU,  apples,  almonds,  and  walnuu.  They  make 
three  sorts  of  wine,  viz.,  red  and  white,  and  a  kind  having 
nearly  the  consistency  of  jelly,  which  is  very  strong :  both 
males  and  females  are  said  to  drink  occasionally  to  excess. 
The  favourite  amusement  when  they  meet  together  is 
dancing :  their  music  consists  of  a  pipe  and  tabor. 

Several  dialects  are  spoken  by  the  different  tribes  in 
Caffrisian,  but  there  are  many  words  which  are  common  to 
the  whole  people :  the  original  language  is  supposed  to  have 
bren  derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  No  estimate  has  been 
made  of  the  numbers  of  the  people.    (Blphinstone's  Cabul.) 

CA'GLIARI  (the  Roman  Carelis  or  Carales),  the 
principal  town  of  Sardinia,  and  the  residence  of  the 
viceroy,  is  in  the  south  part  of  the  island,  on  the  fine 
hay  of  the  same  name,  in  39^  13'  N.  lat,  and  9^  7'  £. 
long.  It  is  built  partly  on  the  sea-side,  and  partly  on 
the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  highest  part  of  which  is 
the  castle,  with  the  royal  palace.  The  town  is  divided  into 
four  districts,  Castellob  Stampace,  Marina,  and  Villanova. 
The  population  in  182ft  waa  27,300  (CtUendario  Sardo). 
Cigliari  is  an  arahbishop  s  see,  which  dates  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  oentuiy :  St.  Lucifer  was  one  of  its 
«arlteat  bishopa.    Thera  it  a  univenity,  with  the  lour  laeul- 


tiee  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  mnd  pUtowplif  nud  bellee 
lettras;  a  library  of  15,000  volumes ;  anmseomwith  good 
collections  of  minerals,  birds  of  the  island,  and  tnedals,  in* 
eluding  soma  of  the  Carthaginian  period ;  a  royal  society  of 
agricultura  and  public  economy,  a  college  for  the  nobility, 
a  diocesan  seminary,  a  public  granimar-school,  and  several 
elementary  schools  estaolished  since  1623.    The  cathedral, 
a  large  building,  rich  in  marbles,  was  built  by  the  Pisans 
during  their  possession  of  the  island.   Thera  an  many  other 
churohes ;  ten  convents  of  men,  two  of  which  ara  Seolopii, 
who  keep  pubUc  schools,  and  one  of  Ospedalieri,  who  have 
an  hospital  for  the  sick ;  and  four  convents  of  women.    The 
reale  audiensa  or  high  judicial  court  for  the  south  division 
of  the  island  sits  at  C&gliari,  as  well  as  the  commereial 
tribunal.    The  town  enjoys  great  municipal  privileges  and 
revenues.    The  harbour  is  safe,  and  large  ships  find  good 
anchorage  in  the  bay.    C&gliari  is  the  chief  port  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  almost  the  only  one  freauented  by  foreign  vessels 
In  1831,  210  ships  cleared  out  or  the  port  of  C4gliari,  of 
which  159  were  Sardinian,  20  Neapolitan,  10  Austrian, 
6  French,  5  Swedish,  4  English,  &c.     Cigliari  exports 
cheese,  wine,  oil,  salt,  flax,  hides,  and  horses.    Hke  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  into  Sardinia  amounts  to  above 
four  millions  of  francs  annually.    Near  C&gliari  are  ex- 
tensive saline  works,  in  which  salt  is  collected  from  the  sea- 
water.    There  is  a  royal  manufactory  of  tobacco,  the  plant 
being  cultivated  in  the  north  part  of  the  island.   C&gUan  is 
the  head  town  of  an  intendensa  or  province,  which  includes 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  island,  with  a  population  of 
1 12.000.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  I*aii« 
on  the  north-east  by  that  of  Lanusei,and  on  the  west  by  tbst 
of  Igleties.   It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  C4gliari,  Sinnai, 
Guusila,  and  Siliqua.    The  principal  town  besides  C4glian 
is  Quarto,  about  5  miles  east  of  C&gliari ;  population  50vu; 
it  is  known  for  its  Malmsey  wine.    There  are  several  lAwns 
of  between  2000  and  3000  inhabitants.    The  east  and  west 
distrietd  of  the  province  are  mountainous,  but  the  central 
tract  north  of  C&gliari  is  a  fine  and  rich  plain  called  Cam- 
pidano.  watered  by  the  UUa  and  its  ailluents.    The  UUs 
enters  the  sea  we»t  of  C&gliari.    The  air  of  the  plains  is 
rather  unwholesome  in  the  summer  months,  especially  ta 
foreigners.    A  good  carriage-road,  lately  finished,  leads  Iwm 
C&ffliari  to  Sassari  and  Bono  Torres,  through  the  whult 
length  of  the  iHlond. 

CAGLIA'RI.  PAOLO,  called  PAOLO  VERONESE. 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  the  most  eminent  master  ui 
what  may  be  termed  the  ornamental  style  of  painting,  lie 
was  b<>rn  at  Verona,  in  the  year  1 532,  arcordwg  to  Ridolfi, 
but  mure  probably  iu  1530.  His  father,  Gabriele  Caghsri, 
was  a  sculptor,  and  originally  intended  his  son  for  his  own 
profession ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  boy's  determined  pnt* 
ference  for  the  sister  art,  he  was  placed  under  bis  unckw 
Antonio  Badile,  to  be  taught  painting.  He  iaipra\ed 
rapidly,  and  very  early  in  life  enjoyed  an  extensive  and  pra- 
Stable  patronage. 

While  yet  young  he  Waited  Venice,  where  he  waa  commift- 
sioned  to  execute  some  paintings  in  the  church  and  sacnuy 
of  St.  Sebastian.  The  pictures  excited  uuiverbal  admimiion* 
from  the  originality  of  tho  style  and  the  vivacity  of  tLe 
design.  Commissions  for  oil  paintings  poured  in  upon  him, 
and  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  ducal  palace  waa  allotted 
to  him  for  embellishment.  From  this  time  his  fame  and 
wealth  increased  rapidly. 

He  subsequently  went  to  Rome ;  and  in  the  course  of  bit 
life  visited  numerous  towns  of  his  native  country,  m  «hich 
he  left  behind  biro  many  lasting  memorials.  He  was  m>  \%etl 
satisfied  with  his  honours  and  emoluments  at  home,  that  he 
declined  accepting  the  invitation  of  Philip  IL  to  vi^t  Spain, 
and  contribute  some  works  to  the  Escunal.  He  liwd  a  uft:  .^ 
uninterrupted  labour  and  success,  and  died  at  Venice  in  the 
year  1 588,  leanng  great  wealth  to  his  twosonsr  GabrteW 
and  Carlo,  who  were  also  his  pupils.  They  did  not,  hu«- 
ever,  attain  their  father's  celebrity ;  one  died  young ;  ti.* 
other  abandoned  painting  for  meroantile  pureuita.  PauU 
had  a  brother,  Benedetto  Cagliari,  who  waa  a  sculptor. 

Paolo  Veronese  ranks  amons  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
art,  especially  as  a  cdourist.  His  colouring  is  less  true  to  na- 
ture than  Titian's,  and  less  flowing  in  the  tints ;  but  it  iaric^ 
and  brilliant,  and  abounds  m  variety  and  pleaaing  contrast 
His  style  is  florid  and  ornate,  his  invention  easy  and  feniUw 
and  his  execution  characterised  by  a  masterly  laeility.  H^ 
principal  worka  are  at  Venice,  but  his  prodiaetiona  «i«  $m  bn 
met  with  in  moat  ooUectiona, 
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CAGLIOSTRO  (ALEXANDIR,  odnmioiily  called 
COUNT  DB)«  one  of  the  most  impudent  mnd  sncceftsAil 
impostors  of  modern  times.  His  real  name  was  Joseph 
Bal!iamo,  and  he  was  born  at  Palermo  on  the  8th  June, 
1 743.  His  friends  designed  him  for  the  monastic  profession, 
but  during  his  noviciate  he  ran  away  from  his  convent,  and 
thenceforward  lived  upon  his  wits  and  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind. The  first  exeroise  of  his  ingenuity,  in  a  public  way, 
was  to  forge  tickets  of  admission  to  the  theatres.    He  then 

groceeded  to  forge  a  will,  and  having  robbed  his  uncle,  and 
eing  Boeused  of  a  murder  besides,  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
He  was  liberated,  again  imprisoned,  and  again  set  free; 
but  was  finally  obliged  to  fly  from  Sicily  for  cheating  a 
eoldsmith  of  a  large  sum  of  money  under  pretence  of  show* 
mg  him  a  hidden  treasure.  He  went  successively  to  Alex* 
andria,  Rhodes,  Malta,  Naples,  Rome,  and  Venice,  at  one 
of  which  places  he  married  a  woman  whose  great  beauty 
and  profound  immorality  were  very  useful  to  him. 

Quitting  Italy  this  couple  visited  Holstein,  where  CagU- 
otnro  professed  alchemy,  and  thence  they  went  to  Russia, 
I^>Und,  &e.  In  1 780  they  fixed  themselves  at  Strasburg, 
where  the  soi-duani  count  practised  as  a  physician,  and 
pretended  to  the  art  of  making  old  women  voung.  As  his 
handsome  wife^  who  was  only  twenty,  vowea  she  was  sixty, 
and  had  a  son,  a  veteran  captain  in  the  Dutch  service,  they 
for  a  time  obtained  a  good  deal  of  practice  among  the  old 
women  of  Strasburg.  Thence  they  went  to  Pans,  where 
Cagliostro  exercised  the  profitable  profession  of  Egyptian 
firee-masonry  (as  he  called  it),  and  pretended  to  show  people 
the  ghost  of  any  of  their  departed  friends.  In  1785  he  was 
deeply  implicated  with  the  Cardinal  Duke  de  Rohan  in  the 
notorious  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  in  which  the  name 
and  fame  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  unfortunate  queen  of 
FVance,  were  committed.  Cagliostro  was,  in  consequence, 
shut  fip  for  nine  months  in  the  Bastille,  and  on  his  expul- 
sion from  FVanoe  he  went  to  England,  where,  during  a  stay 
of  two  years,  he  found  no  lack  of  credulity.  What  took 
him  again  to  Rome  we  know  not,  but  in  December,  1769, 
he  was  arrested  in  that  city,  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Sant*  Angelo,  and  after  a  long  trial  condemned  to  death 
for  being — a/reematon,  (See  Processt  &c.,  published  at 
Rome — a  very  curious  document).  His  severe  Sentence 
was  commuted  for  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  he  was 
transferred  to  tho  fortress  of  San  Leo,  where  he  died  in 
1795.  His  wife  was  also  arrested,  and  condemned  to  pass 
her  life  in  a  convent. 

C  AGNCyLI,  ANTO'NIO,  bom  at  Zante,  September  29, 
1 743.  He  was  attached  to  the  Venetian  embassy  at  Paris, 
and  formed  a  taste  for  astronomy  and  an  intimacy  with 
Laiande.  He  built  an  observatory  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
and  continued  to  make  it  usefol  till  1766,  when  he  went  to 
Verona,  where  he  built  another.  This  last  was  damaged  by 
French  cannon-shot  in  1797,  but  the  owner  was  indemnified 
by  General  Bonaparte,  who  removed  him  to  Modena.  He 
was  aftervrards  president  of  the  Italian  Society,  and  died  at 
Verona  abont  1816.  (We  have  found  no  further  materials 
for  his  life:  see  Lakinde,  Bibliog.  Astron.  p.  599.) 

Cagnoli  wrote  a  work  on  trigonometry,  first  published  at 
Verona  in  Italian  (1786),  and  translated  into  French  by 
M.  Chompr^.  The  second  edition  of  the  translation  bears 
Paris,  1808.  Besides  this  he  wrote  various  astronomical 
treatises  and  papers,  mostly  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Italian 
Society,  which  should  be  consulted  firom  the  beginning  to 
find  them.  The  title  of  these  memoirs  is  *  Memorie  di  Ma- 
tematica  e  Fisica  della  Soeieti  Italiana,  Modena,*  quarto. 

Cagnoli's  trigonometry  is  one  of  those  invaluable  works 
which  bring  up  the  state  of  a  science  completely  to  the  time 
at  which  it  is  written,  and  furnish  those  who  want  the 
means  of  application  with  varied  stores  of  methods.  Ele- 
mentary writers  on  the  practical  ]iarts  of  mathematics  are 
among  the  last  to  adapt  their  rules  to  the  actual  state  of 
science,  unless  somebody,  who  is  well  versed  in  the  theory, 
performs  the  service  which  Cagnoli  did  foe  trigonometiy. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  works  on  that  subject  have 
assumed  a  better  form,  and  the  constant  reference  which  has 
been  made  to  Cagnoli*8  treatise  is  the  test  of  the  freouency 
with  which  it  has  been  used.  The  late  Professor  Wood^ 
bouse,  whose  treatise  on  trigonometry  has  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  foster  a  taste  for  analysis  in  this  country,  seems, 
on  a  smaller  scale  to  have  taken  Cagnoli  for  his  model. 
The  work  we  speak  of  is  a  quarto  of  500  nages  (in  the 
Frmeh  translation,  the  second  edition  of  which  is  aug- 
iBeated  by  the  author's  oommQmcations)^  and  treats  very 


largely  of  the  applleations  of  tiigoaometry  to  asirtmotty  and 

geodesy. 

CA AORS,  a  city  in  the  south  of  France,  capital  of  tho 
department  of  Lot  (population  in  1832, 283,827),  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lot»  in  a  small  peninsula  formed 
by  a  bend  in  its  coarse ;  370  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Paris,  through 
Orleans,  Ch&teauroux,  and  Limoges ;  in  44""  27*  N.  lat,  and 
1^  26'  or  r  27'  E.  long. 

Cahors  is  a  very  antient  place.  Its  nanle  is  variously 
written  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Ptolemy  calls  it 
Awif^rt^a^Dtteona;  in  the  Theodosian  table  it  is  Bibona; 
but  Ausonius  is  considered  by  M.  D*  Anville  to  have  given 
the  true  orthography — Dilxma,  a  word  in  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage denoting  a  fountain  sacred  to  the  gods.  It  was  tho 
capital  of  the  Cadurci ;  and  towards  the  dose  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Gaul  assumed,  according  to  the  nomenclaturd 
then  introduced,  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged  j 
whence  come  the  modem  name  of  the  town,  Cahors,  and 
that  of  the  province,  Querei,  of  which  it  was  for  many  cen- 
turies the  capital.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  it 
came  successively  into  the  hands  of  Goths  and  Franks; 
was  afterwards  subject  to  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  then  to 
its  own  bishop;  was  taken  by  the  English  during  their 
wars  in  France,  and  retaken  from  them ;  and  carried  by 
assault  and  pillaged  in  1580,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  by 
Henry  IV.,  while  as  yet  only  king  of  Navarre  and  head  of 
the  Protestant  party. 

The  town  is  situated  partly  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  has 
steep,  narrow,  crooked  streets.  The  houses  in  what  is  called 
the  upper  town  are  commonly  built  with  terraces  command- 
ing a  wide  prospect.  There  are  few  remarkable  buildings  s 
the  cathedral  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  antient 
temple,  with  the  addition  of  a  portico  and  other  parts  of 
modem  date ;  the  seminarv  for  the  priesthood  is  a  fine  and 
large  building ;  the  bishop  s  residence  presents  no  point  of 
interest  There  are  some  Roman  remains,  the  rmni  of  a 
theatre,  and  an  aqueduct,  and  a  monument  to  M.  Lucterius# 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  CsBSor.  There  aro  two 
antient  bridges  at  Cahors,  one  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town, 
called  Le  Pont  de  Valendus,  defended  by  some  antient 
fortifications ;  and  another  culled  Le  Pont  Notre  Dame,  so 
much  decayed  as  to  be  impassable  for  carriages.  We  pre- 
sume this  to  be  the  bridge  on  the  S.  of  the  town  which  in 
the  large  map  of  France  by  Messrs.  Maraldi  and  Cassini  is 
called  Le  Pont  Vieux ;  the  same  map  marks  a  third  bridge, 
communicating  with  the  Faubourg  ot.  George  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  E.  of  the  town,  called  Le  Pont  Neuf,  tho 
name  of  which  indicates  a  more  modem  origin.  The  ram* 
parts  form  a  public  promenade ;  it  is  probably  on  a  part  of 
this  called  Le  Foss6  that  a  monument  was  erected  in  1820 
to  the  memory  of  F^n61on. 

The  population  of  Cahors  in  1832  was  10,818  for  tho 
town,  or  12,050  for  the  whole  commune.  The  chief  manu« 
factures  are  woollen  cloth,  leather,  and  paper.  The  neigh* 
bourhood  yields  wheat  and  oats  of  good  quality,  but  not  suf- 
ficient for  Uie  consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  flax,  hemp« 
and  especially  wine.  The  wine  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cahois  combines  deep  colour  with  good  flavour  and 
strength ;  a  great  quantity  is  sent  to  Paris. 

The  town  has  a  sendnary  for  the  priesthood,  a  college  or 
high  school,  a  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a 
theatre.  Pope  John  XXIL,  a  native  of  the  town,  founded 
herein  1321  a  university,  which  continued  to  exist  iu  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  Clement  Marot,  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  bom  here. 

The  arrondissement  of  Cahors,  one  of  the  three  into  which 
the  department  is  divided,  contained  in  1832  a  population 
of  116,336.  Cahors  is  the  seat  of  a  bishoprick,  erected  in 
A.D.  257,  and  now  comprehending  the  department.  The 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Aiby. 

CAICOS  ISIJUNDS,  one  of  the  groups  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Bahamas.  They  lie  between 
21^  and  22^  N.  lat^  and  between  71**  and  73'' W.  long.,  and» 
as  is  the  case  with  all  the  groups  belonging  to  the  Bahama 
islands,  on  the  E.  and  N.  side  of  a  bank  facmg  the  Atlantic 
Ocean :  the  bank  extends  to  the  W.  of  them  towards  tho 
West  Indian  Islands.  When  seen  from  the  E.  they  appear 
like  low  rocks ;  thev  consist  of  corals  or  madrepores,  which 
are  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  intermixea  with  shells. 
Towards  the  W.  thev  sink  lower,  till  their  beach  mixes 
with  the  moving  sands  of  the  bank.  They  are  fertile,  and 
produce  a  little  cotton  and  provisions :  the  inhabitants  do  not 
exceed  1000*    Tho  Caioos  aio  six  in  number,  beudes  some 
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vninhabittd  rooks;  W.  Caicon,  ProvulencialeSp  N.  Caicos, 
Great  Caicon,  K.  Caicos,  and  East  Harbour.  There  is 
anchorage  near  some  of  them ;  the  best  is  at  East  Harbour. 

CAIMACA'N,  a  Turkish  name  which  corresponds  to 
our  lieutenant,  or  rather  lieutenant-governor.  The  caimacan 
of  Constantinople  is  the  lieutenant  of  the  ^nd  vizier,  and 
is  governor  of  the  city.  It  is  an  office  of  importance,  and 
the  person  who  fills  it  is  generally  styled  pacha.  (La  Croix, 
Mim<nre9  sur  F  Empire  Ottoman,)  The  pachas  or  go- 
vernors of  provinces  have  also  their  caimacans  or  lieutenanta, 
irbo  often  act  as  governors  of  the  principal  towns* 

CAIMAN.    [C&ocoDiLB.] 

g  A^  1RA\  literally  •  It  shall  go  on/  meaning  that  tlie  re- 
volution must  proceed.  This  was  the  beginning  and  the  bur- 
den of  a  song  made  by  the  more  violent  revolutionists  about 
Paris,  1789  or  1790.  The  song  went  on  denouncing  death 
against  the  aristocrats,  who  were  to  be  disposed  of  by  being 
hung  *  k  la  ianteme  (on  the  lamp-posU),  which  was  actually 
done  in  several  insUnces.  When  the  wholesale  massacres  be- 
gan in  August  and  September,  1 792,  the  '  Q^  irV  was  the  fa- 
vourite song  by  which  the  murderers  encouraged  each  other 
in  their  work  of  destruction.  The  tune  was  quick  and  hur- 
ried, and  calculated  to  keep  up  ]x>pular  frensy.  As  a  com- 
position, the  'Q&iri*  was  very  inferior  both  in  the  words 
and  the  musio  to  the  'Aliens,  enfans  de  la  patrie*  (the 
Marselloia  Hymn),  which  was  a  lofty  and  heart-stirring 
appeal  to  all  patriots  for  the  defence  of  their  country  when 
atUoked  by  the  foreign  powers.  After  the  period  of  terror 
was  over,  the  '  Q&  iri*  became  disused*  and  at  last  was  for- 
bidden to  be  played  under  Bonaparte,  as  an  inauspicious 
memento  of  a  sanguinary  epoch. 

CAIRN,  or  CARN,  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  together  in 
a  conical  form.  Lhuyd,  in  his  *  Additions  to  (ISamden's 
Britannia  in  Radnorshire,*  asserts  that  in  the  C^mbro- Bri- 
tannic Kaem  is  a  primitive  word,  appropriated  to  signify 
aueh  heaps  of  stones.  Cairns  and  tumuli  of  earth  were  the 
common  monuments  which  the  antient  Britons  erected  in 
honour  of  their  great  men.  Which  of  the  two  kinds  was  to 
be  adopted  was  probably  determined  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  country  being  stony  or  otherwise. 

Pennant,  in  his  '  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,'  1772  (4to. 
Lond-  1790,  vol.  ii.  p.  208),  speaking  of  the  cairns,  says, 
*  These  immense  accumulations  of  stones  are  the  sepulchral 
wotections  of  the  heroes  among  the  antient  natives  of  our 
islands :  the  stone  chests,  the  repositories  of  the  urns  and 
ashes,  are  lodged  in  the  earth  beneath;  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  more,  are  found  thus  deposited;  and  I  have 
one  instance  of  as  many  as  seventeen  of  these  stone  chests 
being  discovered  under  the  same  cairn.  The  learned  have 
assigned  other  causes  for  these  heaps  of  stones ;  have  sup- 
posed them  to  have  been,  in  times  of  inauguration,  the 
places  where  the  chieftain-elect  stood  to  show  himself  to 
the  best  advantage  to  the  people ;  or  the  place  from  whenoe 
judgment  was  pronounced ;  or  to  have  been  erected  on  the 
road-side  in  honour  of  Mercury ;  or  to  have  been  formed 
in  memory  of  some  solemn  compact.  (See  Rowland*s  Mona 
Antiqua,  p.  50 ;  Borlase's  Antiq.  qf  Cornwall^  p.  209.) 
These  might  have  been  the  reasons,  in  some  instances, 
where  the  evidences  of  stone  chests  and  urns  are  wanting ; 
but  those  generally  are  found  to  overthrow  all  other  systems. 

*  These  piles,*  Pennant  adds,  'may  be  iustly  supposed  to 
have  been  proportioned  in  size  to  the  rank  of  the  person,  or 
to  his  popularity :  the  people  of  a  whole  district  assembled 
to  show  their  respect  to  the  deceased,  and  by  an  active 
honouring  of  his  memory  soon  accumulated  heaps  equal  to 
those  that  astonish  us  at  this  time.  But  these  honours  were 
not  merely  those  of  the  day ;  as  long  as  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  existed,  not  a  passenger  went  by  without  adding 
a  stone  to  the  heap :  they  supposed  it  would  be  an  honour 
to  the  dead,  and  acceptable  to  his  manes.  To  this  moment,* 
be  continues,  '  there  is  a  proverbial  expression  among  the 
bighlanders  allusive  to  the  old  practice :  a  suppliant  will 
tell  his  patron,  Curri  mi  clock  er  do  chame  (I  will  add  a 
•tone  to  your  eatm),  meaning,  when  you  are  no  more  I  will 
do  all  possible  honour  to  your  memory.* 

Jamieson,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary,  says,  '  In 
Angus,  where  any  person  has  been  murdered,  a  cairn  is 
erected  on  the  spot* 

Pausanias  (10,  fi.  4)  mentions  monuments  of  collected 
■tones,  and  in  another  passage  (8,  13.  3)  he  speaks  of 
similar  monuments  near  Urchomenus,  in  Aircadta,  for  per* 
aona  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 

CAIRNGORUM,  or  CAIRNOORM  MOUNTAINS, 


are  situated  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland*  to  tbe  N.  of  the 
central  Grampians,  between  57^  10'  and  57^  SO'  N.  lat.,  and 
3°  and  3°  20'  W.  long.    They  consist  of  enormous  masses  of 
rock,  overtopped  by  several  heights,  and  enclosinic  the  lake 
of  Avon.    This  lake,  whiah  is  at  an  elevation  of  1 650  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  surrounded  by  steep  and  frightful  prccu 
pices.     The  mountains  Cairngorm  and  Bein-bainac   n^e 
almost  perpendicularly  from  its  N.  and  W.  edges,  and  the 
vast  masses  of  Ben  Muc  D*hu  and  of  Bain -main  overlian;; 
its  southern  shores,  so  that  for  several  months  in  the  winter 
the  sun  never  shines  on  the  surface  of  the  lake.    The^e 
enormous  rocks  are  without  vegetation.      No  shrub,  no 
living  creature,  is  seen  on  their  precipitous  sides.  Tlie  rive  r 
Avon  issues  from  the  lake  in  a  large  stream,  and  ttows 
through  a  deep,  dark,  and  uninhabited  glen.   Sixteen  miles 
from  the  lake  the  first  habitations  of  men  occur.    The^r 
enormous  masses  are  considered  as  constituting  the  highest 
land  in  Great  Britain.    Ben  Muc  D*hu,  the  highest  of  the 
summits,  rises  4389  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  if 
therefore  higher  than  Ben  Nevis.    But  there  are  still  M>mc 
doubts  about  their  respective  height.    (Sir  Thomaa  Dick 
Lauder's  Account  of  the  Great  Floods  i   and  li*Culi4ich, 
Highlands  and  Western  Islands.) 

CAIRO.    [Kahira.] 

CAISSON.    [ConPBE*0Aic.] 

CAIUS.    [GAiut] 

CAIUS,*  Dr.  JOHN,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Octobet  (, 
1510.  After  receiving  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  in 
that  city,  he  was  sent  to  Gonville  Hall,  in  tho  University  ^f 
C])ambridgo  i  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.Au  and  M.A.  at  the 
usual  times,  and  was  chosen  Fellow  of  his  college  in  1  &J3. 
His  literary  labours  began  at  the  age  of  twenty,  by  a  irAos- 
lation  into  English  of  St,  Chiysostom  *De  Mode  orandi  Deum.' 
This  was  followed  by  a  translation  of  Erasmus  *  De  veri  Theo- 
logi&,*  which,  he  says,  *  I  dyd  geue  to  maister  Augvsune 
Stiwarde,  alderman  of  Norwiche,  not  in  the  ful  as  the  autbur 
made  it,  but  abbreuiate  for  his  only  purpose  to  whom  I  sent 
it,  leuying  out  many  subtile  things,  made  rather  for  fov^t 
and  learned  diuines  than  for  others.*  His  third  production 
was  a  translation  of  Erasmus's  paraphrase  upon  the  epistle 
of  St.  Jude.  His  excuse  for  writing  in  English  is  cui .>ui 
enough :  *  These  I  did  in  Englishe  the  raUier  because  si 
that  tyme  men  ware  not  so  geuen  all  to  EngUahe,  but  that 
they  dyd  fauoure  and  mayteine  good  learning  contetncd  m 
tongues  and  sciences,  and  did  also  study  and  apply  diligvnt]} 
the  same  themselves.  Therfore  I  thought  no  hurt«  doneL 
Sence  that  time  diuerse  other  thynges  f  haue  wrictiro*  but 
with  entente  neuer  more  to  write  in  the  Englishe  toixiEu«« 
partly  because  the  eommoditie  of  that  which  is  to  written 
passeth  not  the  oompasse  of  Bnglande,  but  remaineiib  en- 
closed within  the  seas,'  &e.  {A  CaunnUl  ogmmsi  the 
Sweat,  fol.  4.) 

It  was  probably  soon  after  this  that  he  travelled  into  Italy, 
where  he  remained  several  years.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Padua  under  Baptista  Montanus  and  Vesalius,  and  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  at  Bologna.  In  1542  be  gave  leetuiva  at 
Padua  on  the  Greek  text  of  Aristotle,  in  conjunction  with 
Realdus  Columbus,  the  salary  being  paid  by  tome  noble 
Venetians.  The  following  vear  he  made  the  tour  of  ItaiU, 
visiting  the  most  celebrated  libraries,  and  collating  MS S\ 
in  order  to  improve  the  text  of  Gralen  and  Celsus.  At  Pt*^ 
he  attended  the  medical  lectures  of  Matthsus  Curtios ;  and 
then  returned  home  through  France  and  (vermany.  i.)a 
his  return  he  was  incorporated  Doctor  of  Phytic  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  practised  with  great  distinction  at  Shrewsbury 
and  I^orwich.  By  the  appointment  of  Henry  VUL  he  mU 
lectures  on  anatomy  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons ;  but  be 
does  not  appear  to  have  settled  in  London  till  a  later  period* 
when  he  was  made  physician  to  Edward  VI.  He  xetauwd 
his  appointment  unaer  Mary  and  Elisabeth. 

In  1547  Dr.  <3aius  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  was  ever  a  strenuous  upholder  of  its  right  and 
interests.  A  diflEerence  having  arisen  between  die  ph>»t- 
cians  and  surgeons  in  the  reign  of  Elixabeth,  as  to  whethex 
the  latter  might  administer  internal  remedies  incaeea  vhere 
their  manual  assistance  was  required.  Dr.  Ckius,  then  pre> 
sidentt  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  lofd  mayor  end 

•  Bb  real  auM  vm  Kfiy«»  at  Key,  wkieh  b«  Utinlawt  by  C«taft  It  «  rrt 
a  UltU  MDguUr  Umt  Sbakipoare  •bould  bare  given  the  aaiae  of  Cai«*  w>  «2« 
foolUIi  KreDch  doctor  to  the  '  Merry  Wlvee  of  Wladtor '  Parmev'a  «ap4acMi  a 
tbat  Shaki|ieare  waa  little  acqaalated  wHh  Uleniry  hMmx,  mad,  Iban  ^t*  »  ■ 
vauai  name,  atippoted  Caiva  to  bave  beea  a  fbi»i||o  qiM<«*  la  v«r> 
tory.  It  did  not  require  any  acquaintaaee  witb  Uternrr  bJatPcy  te  k^uv 
Caiiu  had  been  Coort'pbytfeitfa  la  ttie  tteM  Joat  ptwMiaf  hb  i 
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others  of  the  queen's  delegates.  On  this  occasion  he  pleaded 
the  physicians'  cause  so  ably,  that  although  the  surgeons 
were  supported  by  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the  commissioners 
that  it  was  unlawful  for  the  surgeons  to  practise  medically 
in  such  cases.  Dr.  Caius  was  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  for  more  than  seven  years.  He  left  behind  him 
a  book  of  the  college  annals,  from  1555  to  1572,  written 
with  his  own  hand,  in  a  clear  Latin  style.  Having  obtained 
permission  from  Queen  Mary,  with  whom  he  was  much  in 
favour,  to  advance  Gonville  Hall  into  a  college,  which  still 
hears  his  name,  he  accepted  the  Mastership  of  the  college, 
and  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  it.  That  his  retire- 
ment was  not  owing  to  any  gloomy  distaste  to  the  world, 
but  to  a  fondness  for  learned  leisure,  appears  from  the  nu- 
merous literary  labours  m  which  he  was  engaged  to  the  last 
moments  of  his  life.  Before  his  death  he  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  great  weakness ;  and  it  appears  from  the  following 

auaint  passage  in  Dr.  Mouffet's  '  JUealtfa's  Improvement,  or 
lules  concerning  Food,'  that  he  attempted  to  sustain  his 
flagging  powers  by  reverting  to  the  food  of  infancy.  '  What 
made  Dr.  Caius  in  his  last  sickness  so  peevish  and  so  full  of 
frets  at  Cambridge,  when  he  sucked  one  woman  (whom  I 
spare  to  name)  froward  of  conditions  and  of  bad  diet ;  and, 
contrariwise,  so  quiet  and  well  when  he  sucked  another  of 
contrary  dispositions?  Verily,  the  diversity  of  their  milks 
and  conditions,  which  being  contrary  one  to  the  other, 
wrought  also  in  him  tliat  sucked  them  contrary  effects.* 

Dr  Caius  died  July  29,  1573,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
Lij  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  own  college. 
His  monument  bears  the  pithy  inscription  '  Fui  Caius.* 

The  most  interesting  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Caius  is  his 
treatise  on  the  sweating  sickness.  The  ori«^nal  edition  is  a 
small  black-letter  and  extremely  scarce  duodecimo  of  39 
folios*  *  imprinted  at  London,  by  Richard  Grafton,  printer  to 
the  kynges  maiestie.  AnnofKi.  1552.*  It  is  entitled 'A 
boke,  or  counseiU  against  the  disease  commonly  called  the 
sweate,  or  sweaty ng  sicknesse.  Made  hy  Jhon  Caius,  doctour 
in  pfaisicke.*  This  was  intended  for  the  public  in  general ; 
but  in  1 556  the  author  published  it  in  an  enlarged  form, 
and  in  the  Latin  language,  under  the  title  '  De  Ephemeri 
Britannic^.*  The  epidemic  described  by  Caius  was  that 
of  1551,  the  fifth  ana  last  of  the  kind.  It  was  an  intense 
fever,  of  which  the  crisis  consisted  in  a  profuse  perspiration. 
The  death  of  the  patient  often  followea  two  or  three  hours 
after  this  symptom,  but  if  he  survived  the  first  attack  of  the 
disease  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  safe. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Caius  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
display  his  talents  as  a  critic,  a  linguist,  a  naturalist,  and 
za  antiquary,  aa  well  as  a  physician.  The  original  works  of 
Dr.  Caius  consist  at  treatises, '  De  Medendi  Methodo,*  '  De 
Ephemerd  BritanniciU*  '  De  Ephemerfi  Britannici  ad  Popu- 
lum  Britanmcum«*  '  De  Antiouitate  Cantabrig.  Academie,* 
'  De  Historii  Cantabris.  Academisa,'  *  De  Canibus  Britan- 
nicis/  *  De  Rariorum  Animalium  atque  Stirpium  Historic,* 
*  De  Symphonii  Vocum  Britannicarum,*  '  Die  Thermis  Bri- 
tannicis,*  *  De  libris  Galeni  qui  non  extant,*  '  De  Antiquis 
Britannia  Urbibus,'  '  De  Libris  ptopriis,'  *  De  Pronuncia- 
ttoue  Grmem  et  Latina  Lingua  cum  Scriptione  NovS,*  '  De 
Annalibos  Collegii  Medicina  Lend.,'  *  De  Annalibus  Col- 
legii  GonevilU  et  Caii,*  'Compendium  Erasmi  Libri  de 
veri  Tbeologii.'  He  also  edited,  translated,  and  com- 
mentad  upon^  many  pieces  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
others. 

Several  of  his  treatises  were  re-printed,  under  the  snper- 
intendettoeof  Dr.  Jebb,  Lend.  1729,  8vo.;  and  his  treatise 
'  De  Ephemerfi  Britannicd'  has  been  lately  edited  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  C.  Hecker,  Berolini,  1833,  12mo. 

la  the  present  age,  when  the  writin^rg  of  the  founders  of 
the  healing  art  are  rarely  studied,  it  is  difficult  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  deep  veneration  of  Caius  for  their  opinions ; 
yet  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to  such  as  he 
that  we  are  indebted  for  that  general  diffusion  of  medical 
knowledge  which  has  rendered  the  best  parts  of  the  practice 
of  Hippoerales  and  Galen  familiar  to  those  who  have  never 
read  a  line  of  their  works ;  and  that  the  great  founder  of 
Caius  College  was  not  only  an  able  physician  himself,  but 
»av«d  th0  way  for  Uie  Heherdens,  the  CuUens,  and  the 
HttQtcra. 

(Hutchinson's  Biographia   MecHca;    Aikin*s    Bio^^ra- 
ptkieai    MtmoirM   of  Medicine   in    Great   Britain;  Der 
Mmffiieeke  Schweiee,  von  Dr,  J.  F.  C.  Heeker.) 
CAIUS  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  or  more  properly  Gon- 


Tille  and  Caius  College,  was  founded  in  1348  hy  Edmund 
de  Gonvill,  rector  of  Terringrton  and  Bushworth  in  Norfolk, 
who  at  the  instance  of  Walter  de  Manny,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Order  of  the  Grarter,  obtained  a  license  for 
that  purpose  from  Edward  HI. 

Gonvill  laid  the  foundation  of  his  colle^  on  the  spot  (as 
Speed  tells  us)  where  the  orchard  of  Corpus  Christ i  College 
is  now  standing  (1605),  and  dedicated  it  to  the  honour  of 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  but  dyin^  before 
his  intentions  were  fulfilled,  he  left  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
William  Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  trust  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  building,  and  for  the  support  of  a  master,  four 
fellows,  and  twenty  scholars.  Bishop  Bateman  removed 
from  the  spot  selected  by  (Gonvill,  and  having  purchased 
houses  *  near  to  his  own  hall,'  erected  on  their  site  the  new 
building  which  he  called  Gonvill  Hall ;  and  he  increased  its 
revenues  by  his  own  bounty.  Mr.  Dyer,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Caius,  says  that  the  bishop  did  not  build,  but  confirmed 
the  hall. 

Various  other  benefactors  added  to  its  endowments,  espe- 
cially Dr.  Perse,  who  founded  six  fellowships,  and  gave  to 
the  college  the  right  of  appointing  the  master  of  the  free 
school,  wnich  he  had  established  at  Cambridge.  Thus  in 
1557  there  were,  according  to  Speed,  a  master,  twenty-two 
fellows,  •  one  conduct,'  and  forty-five  scholars,  '  with  officers 
and  servants  of  the  foundation,  and  other  students.* 

In  1557  Dr.  John  Caius,  having  rebuilt  a  large  part  of 
the  college,  erected  the  chapel,  and  endowofl  tliree  addi- 
tional fellowships  and  twenty  scholarships,  obtained  from 
Philip  and  Mary  leave  to  be  a  co-founder,  and  to  change 
the  name  from  Gonvill  Hall  to  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 

The  present  establishment  is  as  follows: — A  master; 
twelve  senior  follows,  of  whom  three  are  of  the  original 
foundation,  three  of  Dr.  Caius's  foundation,  two  of  whom 
must  be  physicians,  and  all  Norfolk  men,  and  six  of  various 
founders,  five  of  whom  must  be  priests,  and  two  of  these 
must  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  ei^ht  junior  fel- 
lows, one  of  whom  must  be  a  priest  of  the  Norwich  diocese — 
out  of  these  the  senior  fellows  are  elected  ;  six  fellows  of  Dr. 
Perse*s  foundation,  preference  being  given  to  scholars  of 
Perse*s  Grammar  School;  three  fellows  of  Mr.  Wortley's 
foundation,  one  confined  to  part  of  Devon  and  one  to  Nor- 
folk; making  in  all  twenty- nine  fellows:  twenty-nine 
scholars,  the  aggregate  revenue  of  whom  is  1035/.;  two  of 
the  scholarships  are  confined  to  students  from  Harrow 
School,  and  one  to  a  student  in  chemistry.  There  are  eight 
exhibitions,  amounting  together  to  120/.  per  annum.  Among 
the  celebrated  men  educated  in  this  college,  may  be  enu- 
merated Dr.  Caius,  the  co-founder.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow.  The 
number  of  members  resident  and  non-resident  in  1835, 
according  to  the  Cambridge  Calendar,  was  272.  The  an- 
nual value  of  the  church  livings  in  the  patronage  of  this 
society  amounts,  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Returns 
(1835),  to  between  800U/.  and  9000/.  (Speed's  Chronicle; 
Dyer  s  History  of  Cambridge;  and  the  Cambridge  Calen- 
dar of  1835.) 

CAITHNESS.  This  county  occupies  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Scotland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Suther- 
landshire ;  on  every  other  side  it  is  washed  by  the  ocean. 
The  coast-line  presents  numerous  indentations  or  bays.  On 
the  north,  where  it  is  separated  from  the  Orkneys  by  the 
Pentland  Frith,  the  projections  of  the  coast  form  two  bold 
precipitous  headlands;  the  one  on  the  north-east,  called 
Duncansby  Head  (58**  37'  N.  lat.,  3^  1'  W.  long.),  the  other 
on  the  N.W.,  called  Dunnet  Head,  &b?  40'  N.  lat,  and  the 
most  northern  point  of  Great  Britain.  Nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  strait  or  frith,  between  these  two  points,  lies  the  Isle 
of  Stroma,  forming  a  portion  of  the  shire.  The  mountain- 
range  which  separates  the  table-land  of  Sutherland  from  the 
plains  of  Caithness  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation  in  its 
course  from  north  to  south,  and  within  these  limits  it  does 
not  exhibit  any  remarkable  summit.  But  it  attains  a  moun- 
tain character  in  the  southern  parts  of  Caithness,  where  it 
turns  to  the  east,  forming  two  distinct  and  high  ridges,  of 
which  the  northern  contains  the  Maiden  Paps,  with  the 
high  summit  of  Morbhein,  rising  about  2334  feet  above  the 
sea ;  and  the  southern  terminates  on  the  east  c^ast  with  the 
Ord  of  Caithness,  which  advances  into  the  sea. 

The  plain  of  Caithness,  which  lies  between  the  ridge  of 
the  Maiden  Paps,  the  Pentland  Frith,  ana  the  moun- 
tains that  bound  the  county  of  Caithness  on  the  west,  com- 
prises  about  four-fifths  of  the   county;    but  it  is  not  a 
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perfbet  leveL    Where  it  borden  on  the  numntauis  to  the 

K»uth  it  contains  many  small  hills,  which  form  nearly  a 
continnons  chain,  terminating  in  the  caoe  of  Glyth  Ness. 
North  of  this  range  the  country  extends  in  wide  levels, 
covered  with  moors,  and  slopes  gradually  to  the  heds  of  the 
rivers.  A  few  insulated  hills  are  of  moderate  elevation. 
Some  of  the  moors  may  he  from  200  to  300  feet  ahove  the 
sea,  and  are  not  cultivated,  hut  many  parts  of  them  aflbrd 
pasture.  Agriculture  is  confined  to  the  large  tracts  of  level 
land  along  the  water-courses,  and  to  the  slopes  of  the 
elevated  plains.  These  elevated  moorlands  sink  lower  to> 
wards  the  north-east,  and  terminate  in  a  low  plain  between 
Sinclair  Bay  on  the  east  coast,  and  Dunnet  Bay  on  the  north- 
west. From  the  innermost  part  of  Dunnet  Bay  there  ex- 
tends a  very  low  tract  of  land,  covered  with  heath  and  rough 
grass,  and  about  two  miles  wide,  in  a  straight  line  to  Keiss 
Castle  on  Sinclair  Bay.  It  is  hardly  more  than  30  feet 
above  high-water  mark  in  any  part.  North  of  this  tract  the 
peninsula  enclosed  between  Sinclair  and  Dunnet  Bays  runs 
to  the  Pentland  Frith,  and  terminates  in  Duncansby  Head 
and  Dunnet  Head.  The  greater  and  more  elevated  part, 
which  may  be  100  feet  above  the  sea,  has  a  light  sandy  soil ; 
but  though  it  was  long  neglected  it  now  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  land  under  cultivation,  which  is  daily 
and  rapidly  improving. 

The  extreme  length  of  Caithness,  by  a  line  drawn  from 
its  south'We«t  point  to  Duncansby  Head,  is  43  miles :  the 
greatest  breadth  fiom  east  to  west  is  about  30  miles.  The 
county  contains  nine  parishes,  and  a  portion  of  a  tenthi 
the  remaining  portion  being  in  Sutherland. 

Parithet.  Popolatioii  ia  1881. 

Bower  •         •         •         •  1,615 

Canisbay  .         •         •         .  2,364 

Dunnet  .         •         •         •  1,906 

Halkirk  ....  2.847 

Latherton  •         .         •  .  7,0'iO 

Olrick  .  •  .  .  1,146 

Reay(partoO       .         .         .  1,868 

Thurso,  including  the  town    •  4,679 

WaiUn         ....  1.234 

Wick,  including  the  burgh     •  9,850 

Total  population  34,529 

The  population  of  the  shire  in  1801  was  22.609  ;  in  181 1, 
23.419;  in  1821.  30,238.  Of  the  population  under  the 
census  of  1831  there  were  16,359  males,  18,170  females. 
The  number  of  families  was  6904,  of  which  3680  were 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture;  1487  in  trade,  manufac- 
tures, and  handicraft;  and  1837  were  not  included  in  these 
two  classes.  In  the  specification  of  males  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age  eni^aged  in  handicraft,  &c.,  out  of  2*/57  so  em- 
ployed there  were  309  carpenters,  245  masons  and  wallers, 
101  blacksmiths,  87  boat- builders,  69  fish-curers,  43  millers, 
151  tailors,  268  shoe-makers,  88  publicans  or  inn-keepers, 
and  113  small  shop-keepers. 

The  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  town,  with  the  exception 
of  Thurso,  is  Wick,  on  the  bay  of  Wick,  on  the  east  coast. 
It  has  increased  considerably  of  late  years ;  and  Pultney 
town,  which  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  connected  with  Wick  by  a  bridge,  has  been  entirely  built 
witliin  the  present  century,  on  land  held  under  lease  by  the 
British  Fishery  Society.  The  herring-fisliery  has  given 
life  and  animation  to  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland, 
where  formerly  there  existed  but  little  stimulus  to  indus- 
try. In  Wick,  which  has  a  good  harbour,  and  forms  the 
greatest  station  in  the  north  for  the  herring  fishery,  there 
are,  during  the  summer  months,  usually  from  1500  to  2000 
boats  sUtioned.  Grain,  wool,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  fishery 
are  the  principal  exports,  and  furnish  cargoes  to  a  number 
of  trading  vessels;  but  there  is  no  manufaoture  of  any  im> 
poitance.  Wick,  along  with  Kirkwall,  Dornoch,  Dingwall, 
Tain,  and  Cromarty,  returns  one  member  to  parliament 

Thurso  is  on  the  N.  coast,  about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Wick. 
It  lies  in  a  vallev  or  bay  formed  by  Holbum  Head  and 
Dunnet  Head.  A  stream,  called  Thurso  Water,  enters  the 
■ay  close  to  the  town.  There  is  an  anchorage,  called  Scrab- 
ster  Roads,  under  Holbum  Head ;  the  coast  to  the  west  of 
this  promontory  is  wild  and  rugged,  the  roeks  being  rent, 
and  holk>wed  by  the  waves  into  caverns.  A  mass  of  rock, 
eallad  the  Clett,  the  resort  of  innumerable  sea-fbwl,  is  sepa- 
imted  from  the  main-land  near  Thurso  by  a  chasm.  The 
Ihmtly  mansion  of  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair  is  at  Thuno  •  I 
H  waa  fermerly  a  Mat  of  the  earla  of  Caithnen;  at  a  short  I 


diataiice  finom  it  he  eseeted  a  loir  droular  Imilding,  tur- 
mounted  by  a  sort  of  embattled  parapet,  which  he  inteodetd 
should  mark  t^  grave  of  Harold,  earl  of  Caithness,  who 
was  killed  about  VSm  spot  many  centuries  ago.  It  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  a  country  comparatively  oara  and  dsso- 
late.  The  parish  of  Thurso,  owing  to  Sir  John  Sinciair^s 
exertions,  is  the  most  improved  district  in  Caithness. 

The  ilireot  distance  between  Dunnet  Head  and  Dun- 
cansby Head,  the  two  points  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  is  about  13  miles.  The  small  island  of  Stroma, 
which  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  bread  tli, 
lies  about  3  miles  off  the  main-land.  The  navigation  of  the 
Pentland  Frith  is  somewhat  dangerous  from  the  strength 
of  the  currents,  and  breakers  or  reefs.  On  the  nortli  i»ide 
of  Stroma  there  is  a  small  vortex  or  whirlpool,  nanifd 
Swalchie,  and  nearer  the  main-land  there  are  breakers 
called  the  Merry  Men  of  Meyi  which  are  probably  produoMi 
by  a  current  setting  strongly  on  a  hidden  reef.  The  tall 
white  steeple  of  Canisbay,  near  Duncansby  Head,  serves  a* 
a  land-mark ;  a  hffht-honse  has  been  recently  erected  on 
Dunnet  Head.  The  Stalks  of  Duncansby  are  two  in- 
sulated columns  of  freestone,  detached  from  the  clifT,  of 
which  they  originally  formed  a  part;  they  are  inhabited 
during  the  summer  by  thousands  of  aquatic  birds.  Dun- 
cansby Head,  which  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  is  charac- 
terized by  Macculloch  as  being  *red,  square,  and  ugU.* 
Near  it  is  the  ferry  to  the  Orkneys,  a  village  coosistinie  of  a 
few  houses,  and  a  place  of  entertainment,  railed  the  Houiia 
Inn.  What  is  termed  John  O'Groat's  House  is  a  piece  i4 
g^reen  turf  on  the  east  side  of  Duncansby  Head,  on  wkuch  it 
is  possible  a  house  may  have  stood,  but  there  has  been  no 
trece  of  one  for  many  years. 

The  general  appearance  of  Caithness  is  far  from  ^letnK 
attractive,  but  it  hardly  deserves  the  unqualified  obsertatua 
of  Macculloch,  who  says,  '  an  uglier  country  than  Caiiluie^s 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  would  not  easily'  be  found.*  Tlic 
cold  winds  which,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  su««p 
across  the  country  from  the  north-east  and  north- ««f»t« 
stunt  all  vegetation  ;  trees  will  not  rise  higher  than  the 
shelter  which  is  afforded  to  them.  But  oooMderabU  im- 
provements have  been  effected  latterly :  new  roads  hkst 
been  formed ;  and  should  the  herring-fishery  on  the  rx< 
coast  prove  a  permanent  source  of  employment,  it  will  Uuil 
to  draw  out  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Caithness  returns  one  memlier  to  Parliament. 

The  county  gives  the  title  of  eari  to  the  family  of  Sincla.r. 
which  is  descended  from  the  St.  Claire  of  France.  Tbc  caii 
of  Caithness  is  lord- lieutenant  of  the  countv. 

(Physical  and  Poliiiral  Geographf  qf  Great  BnUtin  .»( 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  U^efUl  Knowledge.  ISrt 
IV.;  Macculloch's  Highlandi,  \ol.  ii. ;  Summer  Btm.b^^t 
in  the  North  Highlands;  Boundary  Beports,  SeotlastJ; 
Population  Returns.) 

CAJEPUT.      [MXLALIUCA.] 

CALABAR.  OLD,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  falls  into 
the  Bight  of  Biafira,  about  52  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Fernan*W 
Po.  It  is  the  largest  river  on  this  coast,  and  form*  an 
mstuary  9  miles  wide,  which  is  full  of  shallows  and  i^nd* 
banks.  Although  so  far  to  the  eastward  of  that  branch  uf 
the  Quom  which  has  been  traced  to  the  sea,  it  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  outleu  of  that  great  river,  which  it  prob^bif 
joins  above  Eboe  town. 

The  principal  place  on  the  river  is  called  Dukes  cr 
Ephraim  Town,  which  stands  on  the  eastern  bank,  about  >t 
miles  from  the  entrance:  slave- vessels  and  tradere  generalir 
anehor  off  this  place.  This  town  is  on  elevated  grouiid'; 
the  houses  are  mostly  of  clay,  like  those  of  the  Eboe  peiipW, 
and  are  built  without  regularity  along  the  banks  of  trie 
river,  which  is  here  about  a  third  of  a  mile  wide.  Alib«ic^& 
there  is  no  esublisbed  oustom-house  for  the  payniwni  of 
duties,  the  chief  is  careful  to  esact  a  tax  under  the  natse  itf 
a  present,  without  which  no  vessel  is  allowed  to  ooiiiiDWDce 
treffic.  Twelve  miles  above  Duke  Town  is  another  laxse 
village,  called  Creek  Town. 

The  river  is  Tory  winding,  and  the  shores  ar«  low  and 
swampy;  the  country  is  overrun  with  bushes«  piinaimUy  uf 
the  mangrore,  and  there  are  few  cleared  spots  oo  Chw  Inaks 
of  the  river.  The  right  bank  is  much  inteneetad  by  efw^ks» 
through  which  the  natives  assert  they  can  in  their  cMiurs 
communicate  with  all  the  riven  that  &1I  into  the  Gulf  c^ 
Guinea  between  this  and  the  Benin,  forming  the  giwttt  Ue2u 
of  the  Quorra.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Calabar  is  the  bi^ 
land  9i  Ouuaoons.    Tha  canoes  of  the  aativea 
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thoM  of  the  Bboe  people,  bat  tre  not  lo  large.  The  nver 
abounds  in  alligatora»  from  12  to  14  teat  Ioo|c :  there  aie  fev 
fish.  The  water  ia  not  conaiderad  good,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  decayed  animal  and  ▼egetable  matter  which  it  con- 
tains. It  ia  high  water  at  the  entraooe  of  the  river  at  six 
o'clock :  the  rise  is  about  six  feet. 

CALABAR,  NEW,  another  river  to  the  westward  of 
the  Old.  and  52  miles  eaat  of  Gape  Formosa,  empties  itself 
into  the  same  SMtnary  with  the  Bonny.  It  is  a  iride  but 
sluggish  stream*  with  a  bar  acroaa  the  entrance,  which  ren* 
ders  it  accessible  only  for  veaseto  drawing  about  12  feet 
Tire  miles  up  however  there  is  an  average  depth  of  30  feet. 
By  the  Portuguese  it  was  called  Rio  lUal,  and  it  is  evi* 
dcntly  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Qnorra.  The  town  of  New 
Calabar  stands  on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the 
river,  and  contains  about  300  houses. 

The  commerce  of  these  two  rivers,  as  well  as  the  others 
along  this  coast,  consists  in  slaves,  ivorv,  and  palm-oil,  which 
are  bartered  for  Manchester  goods*  hardware,  gum,  and 
powder.  Salt,  which  is  made  by  evaporation  fk'om  sea-water 
m  large  brass  pans,  is  also  an  article  of  great  trade  with  the 
interior. 

The  district  to  which  the  name  of  Calabar  is  given  is 
very  nndeflned  and  variable,  as  the  chiefs  are  generally  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  overrun  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories whenever  they  feel  themselves  suflBciently  powerfid. 
All  this  part  of  the  African  coast  is  low  and  swampy  for  40 
or  50  miles  inland  from  the  sea-coast,  with  few  places  fit 
for  coltinttion,  though  on  these  spots  the  soil  yields  plenti- 
fully not  only  yams,  which  are  the  chief  food  of  the  natives, 
but  also  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  tropical  productions. 
Poly^my  is  customary  among  the  natives,  and  human 
sacrifices  are  often  made  to  propitiate  good  and  evil  spirits 
at  funerals,  and  likewise  periodically  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
River,  when  the  victims  are  earned  out  to  the  bar,  and  there 
thrown  overlward  to  be  devoured  by  the  sharks.  Every 
ei*yhth  day  is  a  holiday,  and  is  passed  by  both  sexes  in 
drinking  palm-wine  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  till  they  be- 
come quite  intoxicated. 

CALABASH,  a  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  called  Cresoentia  Cujete  by  botanists. 

CALVBRIA,  the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ex- 
tend in«;  from  the  borders  of  Basilicata,  which  are  marked  bv 
the  river  Trecchina,  on  the  W.  or  Mediterranean  side,  and 
by  the  small  river  of  Roseto  on  the  E.  side,  about  40"  S.  lat, 
to  Cape  Spiirtivento  at  the  extremity  of  the  Italian  penin- 
anla,  37^  56'  N.  laL,  a  length  of  about  160  miles  in  a  some- 
what curved  line.  The  country  consists  of  two  peninsulas 
of  very  nearly  equal  length,  joined  by  a  narrow  neck 
onlv  fourteen  miles  broad,  between  the  Gulf  of  Squillace 
and  Sant*  Eufemia.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  N.  penin- 
sula, from  sea  to  sea,  is  about  sixty  miles,  and  that  of  the  S. 
peninsula  is  in  few  places  above  thirty.  The  area  of  Cala- 
bria is  computed  by  Neigebaur  at  320)-  German  square 
tnilea,  or  about  7050  English  square  miles.  Swinburne 
Blatas  the  surface  at  3,507,000  Neapolitan  moggia,  a  land 
measure,  about  7-8ths  of  an  English  acre.  The  population 
ia  stated  by  Neigebaur  at  852,000 :  in  Swinburne's  time, 
nzty  yean  ago,  it  was  reckoned  at  775,700. 

Tlie  Apennines  run  through  the  whole  length  of  Cala- 
bria, forming  large  and  irregular  masses,  with  numerous 
offseta  towards  both  seas,  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  surfooe.  In  the  N.  the  main  ridge  runs  close  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast  as  far  as  the  river  Savuto,  8.  of  Cosenza, 
where  it  apreads  eastward  across  the  breadth  of  the  penin- 
Bulai.  ibrmtnea  mountain  region  of  about  thirty-five  miles  in 
length  from  W.  to  B.,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth  from  N.  to 
8.  This  region,  which  is  called  La  Sila,  is  partly  covered 
vrith  forests  and  occupied  by  rich  pastures,  where  the  cattle 
and  HookM  are  led  from  the  lowlands  during  the  summer. 
In  these  mountains  the  rivers  Crati,  Neto,  Savuto,  and 
many  smaller  streams  have  their  rise.  Near  Nicastro,  and 
between  the  sources  of  the  Lamato  and  Corece,  the  ridge  be- 
comes narrow  aa  it  passes  through  the  isthmus  above-men- 
tioned ;  it  then  runa  nearer  to  the  B.  coast,  till  towards  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  it  forma  another  large  mass  called 
A^romonte,  which  fills  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  conn- 
^  above  Reggio.  The  highest  summits  of  Calabria  do  not 
exceed  5000  reet,  except  Monte  Pollino  on  the  borders  of 
Baailicata,  which  rises  to  7000  feet  The  Calabrian  Apen- 
nines  are  chiefly  of  limestone,  but  there  are  also  tracts  occu- 
pMl  by  primitive  rocks.  A  granitic  ridge  passes  through 
fbe  ooiintry»  and  rises  to  the  height  of  several  thousand 


feel  i  it  Mmean  ehiefty  at  the  S.  end  of  the  peninsobU 
Between  the  various  masses  and  offsets  are  some  extensive 
valleya  along  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers,  which  termi- 
nate in  plains  near  the  sea.  The  valleys  of  Cosenxa  ai^ 
Monteleone,  and  the  plain  of  Gioia,  are  the  most  extensive 
and  fertile.  The  olive,  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the 
orange  and  lemon  tree  grow  luxuriantly.  Calabria  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  good  wines,  some  of  which  keep  very 
well  lor  years.  Silk  and  oil  are  the  sUple  productions  of 
the  country.  Manna  is  gathered  in  considerable  quantity 
in  several  districts.  The  cotton  tree  is  also  cultivated,  and 
the  sugar  cane  has  been  tried  and  found  to  succeed. 

Calabria  is  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  administration* 
into  three  intendenze  or  provinces: — 1.  Calabria  Citra, 
which  extends  from  the  borders  of  Basilicata  to  the  river 
Savuto  on  the  Mediterranean  side,  and  the  Fiumenica  S.  of 
Cariati  on  the  other.  It  includes  four  districts :  Cosenza, 
Castrovillari  Rossano,  and  Paola.  Towns:  Cosenza,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  an  archbishop's  see,  built  on  a 
hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Crati  and  Busento,  in  a  fine 
valley  ornamented  with  country  houses  and  hamlets,  has  a 
royal  lyceum,  population  9000 ;  Acri,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mu- 
cone,  another  aflluent  of  the  Crati,  pop.  7800;  S.  Giovanni 
d  Fiore,  in  the  valley  of  the  Neto,  rich  in  pasture,  pop.  62u0 ; 
Rossano,  in  a  fruitful  district  near  the  sea,  pop.  70U0 ;  Cori- 
gliano,  a  large  town  surrounded  by  olive  and  orange  plan- 
tations, with  a  castle,  and  a  fine  aoueduct,  pop.  6000 ;  Cas* 
sano,  in  a  romantic  situation,  with  a  handsome  mansion  of  the 
Serra  family,  the  ownera  of  large  estates  in  this  district,  and 
with  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  pop.  6000 ;  Castrovillari^ 
in  the  valley  of  the  Coscile  or  Sibari,  pop.  6000;  PaoIa» 
a  neat  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  chiefly  seafaring  people^ 
in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  which  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  cultivated  with  great  industry,  and  lying  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Apennines  down  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
fiily-six  miles  long,  with  about  forty  small  towns  or  villages 
along  the  coast;  Amantea,  a  fortified  town,  pop.  duOO ; 
Cetraro  and  Diamante,  on  the  same  coast,  where  much 
wine  is  shipped ;  and  Guardia,  called  also  Guardia  Lorn* 
barda,  formerly  a  colony  of  the  Valdenses  from  Piedmont, 
who  were  cruelly  persecuted  and  extirpated  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  2.  Calabria  Ultra  TI.  extends  S.  of  Calabria 
Citra,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Mesima  on  the  W.  coast,  and 
to  a  few  miles  N.  of  Cape  Stilo  on  the  £.  It  containa  four 
districts:  Catanzaro,  Cotrone,  Nicastro,  and  Monteleone. 
Towns :  Catanzaro.  the  capital  of  the  province,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Corace,  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of  the  Upper 
Civil  Court  for  all  Calabria,  has  a  secondary  school  or  i;ymna« 
sium,  silk  manufactories,  and  12,000  inhabitants;  Cotronew 
the  ancient  Croton,  a  fortified  town,  with  a  small  harbour,  the 
only  one  on  the  E.  coast  of  Calabria,  pop.  4000.  Near  Con 
trone  is  the  Capo  della  Colonna,  the  antient  Lacinium  Pro* 
montorium,  with  a  single  Doric  column  twenty-six  feet  high» 
the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Juno ;  Squillace,  the  antient 
Scyllacium,  a  decayed  town,  with  2000  inhabitants ;  Nicaa- 
tro,  a  straggling  town,  near  the  W.  coast,  5000  inhabitants ; 
Maida,  a  small  town  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Eufemia,  known  for 
the  battle  between  the  English  and  the  French  in  1806; 
Monteleone,  a  large  wealthy  town  in  a  fertile  district  called 
*  U  Piano  di  Monteleone,*  givea  the  title  of  duke  to  a  Nea« 
politan  family,  trades  in  silk  and  oil,  has  a  royal  college  or 
lyceum,  pop.  6000;  Pizzo,  where  Joachim  Murat  landed* 
and  waa  executed  in  October,  1815,  pop.  5000,  chiefly  sett* 
faring  people ;  Mileto,  Tropea,  Nicotere,  &c.  3.  Calabna 
Ultra  I.,  the  most  souUiern  part  of  the  peninsula,  includes 
three  districts,  Reggio,  Geraoe,  and  PalmL  Towns :  Reg* 
gio,  the  capital  of  the  province,  a  thriving  town  in  a  delight* 
nil  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Aspromonte,  and  on  the  coast 
opposite  to  Sicily,  an  archbishop's  see,  has  a  royal  lyceum, 
and  a  pop.,  including  the  suburbs,  of  20,000.  The  country 
about  Reggio,  which  is  a  strip  of  land  between  the  Apen* 
nines  and  £e  sea,  tan  miles  long  and  about  four  broad,  with 
about  fifty  communes  or  villages,  and  53,000  inhabitants* 
is  one  of  the  moat  fertile  spots  in  Europe.  It  produces  ex* 
cellent  wine,  oil,  fruits  of  every  sort,  especially  lemons  and 
oranges,  of  which  essences  are  maide,  silk,  &c  The  pro- 
duce of  some  parts  of  this  land  is  of  the  annual  value  of  300 
ducats  (50^  sterling)  the  moggio,  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  English  acre.  (Afan  di  Rivera,  Consideraziom 
mile  due  Sieiliet  1833.)  Bova,  on  a  hill,  near  Cape  Sparti* 
vento,  pop.  9000.  This  part  of  the  country  contains  many  vil- 
lages peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Albanian  and  Epirote 
oolonisu,  who  settled  in  Calabria  in  the  time  of  SoaDderbeg» 
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They  ttQI  reUin  tone  of  their  oriffimkl  cfattoOM  and  dialect. 
Greek  names  are  common  heie,  tueh  as  Pentimele,  Va- 
lanidi.  Malanisi,  PoUstena,  all  of  wbidi  are  villages  in  this 
part  of  Calabria:  the  river  which  flows  near  Polistena  is 
called  Jeropotamo.  Oerace,  the  ancientXocri,  now  a  bishop's 
see,  has  6000  inhabiUnU.  Near  it  are  the  Capo  di  8tilo, 
and  the  village  of  Pasxano,  wiih  a  rich  iron  mine,  the  only 
one  which  is  worked  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Palmi,  on 
the  W.  coast,  a  neat  town  with  silk  and  woollen  manufactCK 
ries,  and  h  considerable  trade  in  oil,  essences,  &c.,pop.  6000]; 
Scilla,  with  a  strong  castle,  and  4000  inhabitants,  mostly 
enga^i^ed  in  the  tunny  fishery ;  Seminara,  Bagnara,  Giqja, 
are  small  towns  near  the  same  coast. 

The  extensive  region  now  known  by  the  name  of  Calabria, 
was  in  the  Roman  times  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Brettii  or 
Bruttii,  whom  some  historians  have  represented  as  runaway 
slaves  and  outlaws,  and  others  as  a  wild  aboriginal  race, 
living  in  the  extensive  forests  which  then  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.    The  E.  coast  was  early  colo- 
nized by  Greeks,  and  became  known,  with  the  rest  of  the 
eoast  as  ikr  as  Tarentum,  by  the  general  denomination  of 
Megale  Hellas  or  Magna  Gramsia.    But  the  oldest  name  of 
the  most  southern  peninsula  of  Calabria  (that  bounded  on 
the  N.  bv  the  Gulfs  of  Souillace  and  Eufemia)  was  Italia, 
a  term  which  was  afterwaras  extended  to  comprise  the  coun- 
try as  fax  as  Tarento  (Taras  orTarantum),  and  finally  became 
the  name  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Italy.     ( Aristot  Polit, 
vii.  1 0.)    The  name  of  Calabria  was  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  quite  a  different  country,  namely,  the  N.E.  coast  of  the 
lapygian  or  Me^isapian  peninsula,  from  Brundisium  to  Hy- 
druntum ;  the  Salentines  occupied  the  S.  part  of  the  same 
peninsula.  The  name  of  Calabria,  as  applied  to  that  part  of 
lapygia,  continued  in  use  under  the  Romans,  and  after- 
wards under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  as  we  find  in  Paulus 
Diaconus  in  the  eighth  century,  and  Luitprand  of  Cremona 
in  the  tenth,  who  ^th  speak  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  as  one 
province,  while  they  call  the  modern  Calabria  by  the  name 
of  Bruttia,  which  by  Constantine*s  division  of  the  empire 
made  one  province  with  Lucania.    How  the  name  of  Ca- 
labria came  to  be  transferred  to  the  country  of  the  Bruttii 
is  not  clearly  ascertained;  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
Byzantines  having  lost  in  the  eleventh  century  the  old  Cala- 
bria, and  still  retaining  several  towns  on  the  coast  of  the 
former  Magna  Grsecia,  transferred  the  name  of  the  former 

Province  to  their  last  remaining  possessions  in  S.  Italy, 
'he  first  Norman  conquerors  took  the  title  of  Dukes  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria.  Under  the  Angevins,  the  presump- 
tiNo  heir  to  the  throne  was  styled  Duke  of  Calabria,  which 
custom  has  continued  to  this  day.  A  dreadful  earthquake 
ocx!urred  in  Calabria  in  1783,  which  devastated  the  S. 
portion,  and  ruined  many  towns.  (Serrao,  De*  Terremoti  di 
Calabria^  and  other  accounts  of  that  epoch.)  Calabria  made 
a  determined  resistance  against  the  French,  first  in  1799, 
when  the  Calabrians  under  Cardinal  Ruffb  reconquered  the 
kingdom,  and  afterwards  in  1806-7,  when  they  waged  a  par- 
tisan warfare  against  the  invaders.  They  were  not  ultimately 
sul>dued  till  1810,  when  General  Manhes  armed  one  part  of 
the  population  against  the  other,  and  by  terror  and  bloodshed 
extirpated  the  malcontents.  (For  the  atrocities  of  that  period 
see  Lieutenant  Elmhirst's  Occurrences  during  Six  Months* 
Besidenee  in  Calabria  Ulterior^  1809-10;  Recollections  of 
Calabria,  by  a  French  Officer ;  and  Colletta,  Sloria  del 
R^ame  di  Napoli.) 

The  Calabrians  are  a  proud,  thoughtful,  and  warm- 
hearted, fiery  race;  having  remained  for  centuries  se- 
cluded iVom  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  a  stationary 
social  state,  they  have  retained  much  of  their  peculiar  cha- 
racter. They  are  personally  brave  and  fitithful  to  their 
word ;  are  generally  good  marksmen,  and  make  good  sol- 
diers under  proper  discipline.  They  have  the  reputation  of 
bein^  tenacious  of  purpose  even  unto  obstinacy.  Their  dia- 
lect IS  different  from  the  Neapolitan,  and  more  resembles 
the  Sicilian.  The  crimes  which  in  former  times  were  fre- 
quent in  Calabria  were  the  offspring  of  revenge  and  jea- 
lousy, excited  and  fostered  by  feudal  abuses,  a  bad  admi- 
nistration, and  a  vicious  judicial  system.  Things  are  now 
changed  for  the  better ;  murders  are  no  longer  frequent ; 
and  the  banditti  have  disappeared.  The  higher  orders  are 
sociable,  well-informed,  and  hospitable.  Keppel  Craven, 
who  has  given  the  latest  and  best  account  of  Calabria, 
speaks  upon  the  whole  favourably  of  the  people : — *  Their 
deineanor  was  civil,  but  perfectly  different  from  that  of  the 
natives  of  tha  other  provinces  of  Naples'  a  look  of  inde- 


pendenee,  not  vnmhced  with  nelaneholy  and  diitrnst, 
observable  in  their  countenances,  bearing  in  other  resperts 
an  expression  far  from  unpleasant.    Most  of  their  towns  are 
built  on  conical  hills,  which  they  crown  to  the  very  top ;  the 
lower  houses  being  joined  together  by  thick  walls  oonsritute 
a  kind  of  rampart.    The  women  wear  a  body  with  the  full 
shirt  sleeves,  and  a  thickly  plaited  petticoat  of  coarse  cloth, 
and  on  the  head  a  cloth  folded  like  a  napkin,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Roman  states.    The  men  wear 
short  jackets,  and  close  hose,  generally  of  black  doth,  lea- 
ther gaiters  or  coarse  stockings,  with  shoes  of  undrest  skin 
tied  by  thongs  half  way  up  the  leg,  sandal  fashion.    Tht-ir 
hats  are  conical  and  high,  with  hardly  any  brim  to  them.* 
The  principal  deficiencies  of  Calabria  are  want  of  harbours 
along  the  coasts,  and  the  malaria  which  prevails  in  most  of 
the  large  valleys.    By  embanking  the  rivers  and  draining 
the  marshes  the  atmosphere  is  gradually  improving.     The 
great  carriage  road  from  Naples,  which  has  been   con- 
tinued to  Reggio  through  the  whole  length  of  Caiabria, 
with  branch  roads  towards  both  seas,  is  another  essentia] 
improvement. 

CALAHORRA  stands  on  an  elevated  plain,  near  fh«  9. 
bank  of  the  Ebro  and  the  frontiers  of  Navarre,  four  leagues 
from  Corolla.  It  is  the  Calagurris,  which  in  the  year 
682  of  Rome  sustained  a  memorable  sieee  agatnst  Cncns 
Pompey,  who  at  last  took  and  destroyed  me  city,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  and  a  most  horrible  famine,  in  whrrh, 
according  to  Val.  Maximus  (vii.  6),  even  mothers  fed  np^n 
their  children,  and  men  upon  both.  There  remain  only 
part  of  its  strong  walls  and  three  towers*  with  its  aqned nrts 
and  some  other  traces  of  antient  buildings.  It  is  now  nn 
episcopal  city  of  the  partido  (dutrict)  of  Logrono,  In  the 
province  of  Soria,  Old  Castile;  and  its  rich  surrounding 
territory  is  called,  in  the  Spanish  style,  tierra  de  Caiahnrra, 
It  contains  near  7000  inhabitants,  a  foundling  hospital,  an 
asylum  for  poor  sexagenarian  labonrers,  Ibtir  tan-houses, 
some  distilleries,  and  two  olive-mills,  besides  many  flour- 
mills  on  the  Cidacos,  which  runs  close  to  the  catbedrsl. 
AVhen  this  river  and  the  Ebro,  which  join  their  waters 
half  a  league  off,  overflow  the  fields  of  Calaborra,  the 
inhabitants  are  cut  off  from  all  potable  water,  owing  t« 
the  wells  and  fountains  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
first  stream. 

This  city  gave  birth  to  Qointilian,  to  St  John  of  the 
Cross,  the  reformer  of  the  Carmelite  order,  and  to  Pet^r 
Garcia  Carrero,  physician  to  Philip  IV.,  Professor  of  AlcaU, 
and  author  of  the  Disputationes  Medicas,  Commentani  m 
omnes  libros  Galeni,  and  De  Locis  Affectis.  42"*  15'  N.  Ut., 
2°  V  W.  long. 

CALAIS,  a  town  and  port  of  Prance,  in  the  departmer  t 
of  Pas  de  Calais,  on  the  sea,  145  miles  in  a  direct  line  N. 
or  N.  by  W.  of  Paris,  or  148  miles  by  the  road  throotrft 
Beauvais  and  Abbeville,  157  miles  through  Clenn>Mit, 
Amiens,  and  Abbeville,  173  miles  through  Pennine,  Arraa^ 
and  St.  Omer ;  in  50"*  58'  N.  lat.,  and  1**  51'  B.  long. 

Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  identify  this  town  with 
the  Portus  Itius  of  Cmsar,  but  D'Anville  considers  that 
Witsand  or  Wissant  between  Calais  and  Boulogne  has  a 
better  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  Portus  Itius.  Calais  if 
chiefly  known  in  history  from  the  memorable  sieTO  or  rath«>; 
blockade  of  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  which  it  endured  fKm 
the  English  army  under  Edward  III.  in  the  year  1 346- 4 r, 
and  from  its  remaining  long  in  the  possession  iA  England. 
Upon  its  capture  the  French  inhabitants  were  driven  ou;. 
and  English  and  other  foreign  settlers  placed  in  the  to«n. 
but  after  a  year  or  two  manv  of  the  French  were  readmitted 
to  their  former  abode.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  English 
crown  Calais  became  a  thriving  place,  and  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  trade  in  wool,  which  was  drawn  away  fh^m 
Middlebourg  in  Zealand.  In  1558  it  was  retaken  by  the 
French  af^r  a  short  siege  of  a  week,  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  English  above  200  years.  It  was  subse- 
quently taken  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  Archduke  Albert, 
in  1596,  but  restored  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Vem^ios 
in  1598.  When  the  arehduke  took  the  city  he  gave  per- 
mission to  the  inhabitants  to  retire,  if  they  thought  tizhU 
to  other  parts  of  France;  all  did  so  except  two  families. 
The  houses  and  goods  were  taken  possession  ef  and  uAd  by 
the  Spaniards.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  town  to  France 
the  inhabitants  returned,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  *; 
exclude  from  all  magisterial  offices  the  two  families  wbirb 
had  remained  in  the  place,  and  thoir  descendants.  In  f  c^s  7 
the  inhabitants  with  a  weak  garrison  repulsed  the  SpaniaxdJL 
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In  ie94«  l«95,  and  leM,  Calais  was  time*  bombaried  b^ 
the  £aglish  tleet 

ThA  importance  and  interest  of  Calais  are  now  mainly 
dependent  upon  its  being  the  great  port  ef  communication 
with  England.  It  is  about  25  miles  from  Dover.  The 
eoasts  of  England  and  France  approach  nearer  (at  Dunge- 
ness  and  Cape  Grisnec),  but  these  are  the  nearest  ports  be- 
tween which  eommunioation  is  cairied  on. 

The  eountiy  about  Calais  is  a  complete  flat,  and,  by  the 
facilities  for  inundating  it^  contributes  to  the  military 
strength  of  the  place.  Calais  is  strongly  fortified.  The 
town  and  citadel  form  a  parallelogram,  having  one  of  the 
longer  sides  towards  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
»stuary  of  the  little  river  de  Hemes,  and  the  entrance  to  it 
la  between  two  long  wooden  jetties  carried  out  from  the 
town  across  the  sands  to  beyond  low-water  mark.  At  the 
head  of  these  jetties  are  two  forts,  called  Fort  Rouge  and 
Furt  Verd.  At  the  commencement  of  one  pier  is  Fort 
Ritban ;  and  a  short  distance  W.  or  8.W.  of  the  town  is 
Fort  Nieulay  or  Nieulet,  defended  by  four  bastions.  The 
citadel  is  at  the  western  end  of  the  town ;  it  is  large  and 
strong,  and  commands  at  once  the  town,  the  poK,  and  the 
country  around.  This  was  not  built  until  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  English  I  many  houses  were  demolished  to  make 
room  for  it 

The  streets  of  Calais  are  laid  out  with  tolerable  regularity, 
but  are  narrow ;  the  back  streets  are  neglected  and  dirty.  The 
houses  are  of  brick  and  stone,  but  have  a  mean  appearence. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Grand  Place,  which  serves 
as  an  evening  promenade  and  as  a  market-place.  It  con- 
tains the  town-hall,  and,  near  this,  the  light-house,  with  a 
revolving  light.  Near  the  port  is  the  pillar  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  landing  of  Luuis  XVIII.  in  1814.  The  rem- 
parts  serve  as  a  public  promenade.  The  church,  near  the 
S.E.  corner  of  the  town,  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its  ex- 
terior, but  it  contains  a  great  number  of  altare,  which  give 
the  interior  rather  a  striking  appearance.  A  suburb  called 
the  Lower  Town  extends  S.B.E.  from  the  ramparts  to  the 
church  of  St.  Pierre. 

The  trade  of  Calais  is  chiefly  derived  fit>m  the  passage  of 
Englishmen  through  it,  on  thehr  way  to  or  return  fh)m  the 
Continent ;  and  from  the  residence  of  many  English  here. 
*  Every  second  person  one  meets  on  the  quays  is  English. 
Almost  all  the  shopkeepers  speak  some  English,  and  all  the 
waiten  da  The  inns  are  very  large  and  numerous,  and 
the  French  and  the  English  tradespeople  of  Calais  seem  to 
make  it  their  whole  study  to  render  the  town  and  all  con- 
nected with  it  as  English  as  possible.  English  inns,  Eng- 
lish coaches,  English  baths,  English  schools,  and  a  play- 
house* English  and  French  alternately.  Englishmen  are 
seen  driving  and  riding  about  in  all  directions,  and  ap- 
parently of  all  trades  and  callings,  from  the  squire  down  to 
xhe  journeyman  manufacturer, — the  former  followed  per- 
haps by  six  or  seven  English  pointers  or  setters,  and  the 
latter  with  his  apron  twisted  round  his  waist,  and  bustling 
off  to  the  English  factories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  English  ladies  are  seen  walking  in  all  the  public 
walks,  and  English  nursery-maids  leading  about  whole 
strings  of  expatriated  babies.*  (Letters  from  France,  by 
John  M.  Cobbett.)  The  population  of  Calais  in  1 832  was 
10,437;  that  of  the  suburb  of  St.  Pierre  53)5  (or  6802  for 
the  commune),  together  15,752.  There  is  a  daily  commu- 
nication with  Dover  by  steam-boats,  and  during  the  summer 
steam-boats  go  direct  from  Calais  to  London.  The  herring- 
fishery  employs  a  number  of  persons ;  the  mackerel- fishery 
not  so  many.  A  colony  of  English,  which  has  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calais,  carries  on  a  considerable  ma- 
nufacture of  lace.  There  are  schools  of  navigation  and 
drawing.    The  town  is  ill  supplied  with  water. 

The  district  of  which  Calais  was  the  capital  was  termed 
under  the  old  monarchy  Calaisis,  or  Le  Pays  Reconquis.  It 
i»  a  level  country,  intersected  with  canals;  it  produces 
corn  and  tlax,  and  affords  pasturage  to  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cattle.  It  contains,  besides  Calais  and  St.  Pierre, 
several  villages,  and  the  bourg  or  small  town  of  Guines,  be- 
tween which  and  Anlres  was  held  the  splendid  interview 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  In  known  as  the  inter- 
view of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  in  1520. 

The  canal  from  Calais  to  St.  Omer  runs  S.E.  from  Calais 
to  the  As,  the  navigation  of  which  forms  the  remainder  of 
tlie  line.  The  length  of  the  canal  from  Calais  to  the  Aa  is 
About  18  milei*  and  the  navigation  of  the  Aa  a)x>ut  10 
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OP.] 

CALAIS,  ST.    [Sartrb,  DBPAnrMKirr  or.] 

CALAITE.    [TuRQuois.] 

CALAMINE.    [Zinc  Spar.] 

CALAMOPHYLUA.    [Caryophyllia.] 

CALAMOPHORA.    [Pavo«itk8.] 

CA'LAMUS,  the  genus  of  palms  whose  difibrent  speciet 
constitute  the  rattan  canes  of  commerce*  Although  a 
genuine  palm,  yet  fh>m  the  slender  stems,  and  general  habit» 
it  has  more  the  look  of  some  tall  grass,  and  has  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  organization 
which  connect  the  gnuses  with  the  palms.  Dr.  Blume 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  parts  of  fructification : — 
Polygamous-diaecioue,  or  dimcious;  spathes  several,  in* 
complete ;  flowers  sessile,  in  spikes ;  calyx  three-toothed  ot 
trifld ;  petals  three,  united  at  the  base ;  stamens  six ;  fila- 
ments subulate,  connected  at  the  base  into  a  cup ;  anthers 
arrow-shaped,  fixed  by  the  back.  The  rudiment  of  an 
ovary: — female:  ovary  three-celled,  surrounded  by  a  sta- 
miniferous  cup,  which  is  usually  sterile ;  style  scarcely  any  \ 
stigmas  three,  distinct  or  combined;  berry  protected  oy 
scales  overlapping  each  other  downwards,  one-seeded ;  seed 
surrounded  by  a  succulent  flesh ;  albumen  uneven  in  the 
circumference,  even  in  the  inside,  or  near  even  in  the  cir- 
cumference and  ruminated  internally ;  embryo  at  the  base ; 
leaves  pinnated. 

The  species  are  principally  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  where  they  grow  in  the  forests,  climbing 
over  trees  and  bushes  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
known  plants.  The  stem  of  Calamus  verus  is  described  as 
being  100  feet  long,  that  of  C.  oblongus  300  to  400,  of  C. 
rudentum  upwards  of  500,  and  of  C.  extensus  as  much  as 
600  feet ;  Rumphius  even  states  that  one  kind  attains  the 
extraordinary  length  of  1200  feet  (voL  v.  100).  It  is  closely 
covered  over  by  the  tubular  bases  of  the  leaves,  through 
which  it  is  drawn  by  the  cane-gatherers  when  green ;  after- 
wards it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  is  ready  for  market. 
Nearly  four  millions  of  these  canes  were  imported  into  this 
country  in  1832.  They  are  extensively  used  for  the  sako 
of  the  hard  flintv  coating  of  their  stems,  which  are  readily 
split  into  strips,  from  which  the  bottoms  of  chairs  and  similar 
articles  are  manufactured.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  from 
what  particular  species  the  canes  of  the  shops  are  obtained, 
it  being  probable  that  many  are  gathered  indiscriminately ; 
C.  rotang  has  however  been  said  to  fUrnish  the  stouter,  and 
C.  scipionum  the  slenderer  sorts.  The  flesh  that  surrounds 
the  seeds  of  this  genus  is  a  delicate  article  of  food  ;  limpid 
water  flows  from  the  stems  when  cut  through ;  and  finally, 
the  young  shoots  of  some  of  them,  while  still  tender,  are 
roasted  or  boiled,  chopped  small,  and  being  fried  with  pep- 
per and  gravy,  are  said  to  furnish  a  very  delicate  dish. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the 
polished  surface  of  the  stem,  almost  all  the  other  parts  ex- 
cept the  firuit  should  be  furnished  with  stiff  hairs  and  even 
prickles.  The  prickles  are  usually  hooked  backwards,  to 
enable  the  plants  to  raise  themselves  upon  the  trees  among 
which  they  grow  in  their  native  forests ;  and  to  assist  them 
in  this  operation  the  terminal  pinnse  of  the  pinnated  leaves 
are  shortened,  hardened,  and  also  hooked  backwards.  Seve- 
ral species  are  copiously  described  in  Rumphius's  '  Herba- 
rium Amboinense/  vol.  v.,  under  the  name  of  Palmijuncus. 

CA'LAMUS,  dragon's  blood.  The  greater  part  of  the 
dragon*s  blood  now  met  with  in  commerce  is  obtained  from 
several  species  of  this  palm.  The  species  which  chiefly 
yield  it  are  the  C  petrceus  (Lour.),  C.  rudentum  (Lour.), 
C,  verus  (Lour),  and  C.  Draco  (Willd.),  of  which  the  last 
three  were  by  LiniioBUs  reckoned  mere  varieties  of  the  C 
Rotang.  (Linn.)  They  are  natives  only  of  Hindostan,  Cochin 
China,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  ripe  fruits  are  covered  with 
a  reddish-brown  dry  resinous  substance.  In  this  state  they 
are  collected,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  rice-mills  till  the 
resin  drops  off.  The  resin  is  afterwards  melted,  either  by 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  air  or  by  artificial  heat,  and  then 
moulded  into  the  difiPbrent  forma  in  which  it  occurs  in  com- 
merce. Another  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows  :— Tiie 
ripe  fruits  aro  shaken  in  bags,  and  the  resin  so  obtained  is 
formed  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  bean,  which  are  then 
wrapped  up  in  leaves ;  this  kind  is  much  prized  in  the  Ea^t 
Indies.  A  second  sort  is  procured  by  throwing  together  the 
fruits  afler  they  have  been  treated  in  the  foregoing  manner, 
melting  them  in  the  sun  or  with  a  slow  fire,  and  collecting 
what  exudes,  which  is  then  formed  into  small  four-oomered 
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ttk«i.  A  thifd  fort  b  obtained  from  'vAiBi  wtttins  after 
the  two  foregoing  prooetiet  being  run  out  and  formed  into 
round  cakee,  which  contain  hard  portions  of  the  fhiit.  Ae- 
oording  to  other  aoeounU,  the  finest  sort  is  procured  by 
exposing  the  fhiits  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  and 
acrsping  off  the  soft  resin  as  it  exudes. 

It  is  sent  to  Europe  in  several  forms.  1.  Dragon's  blood 
in  tears  (sanguis  D.  in  lachrymis) ;  2.  Dragon  s  blood  in 
grains  (S.  D.  in  grams) ;  3.  Dragon's  blood  ia  reeds  (8.  D. 
in  baeulis),  in  rods  about  I  to  li  feet  long,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  the  finger,  covered  with  the  fronds  of  the  palm, 
wrapped  round  it  with  split  branches.  This  is  the  best  kind 
now  met  with  in  European  commerce. 

Many  other  kinds  of  dragon's  blood  are  procured  from 
diffei^nt  trees  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  which  two 
only  are  worthy  of  notice: — I.  Dragon's  blood  in  masses, 
obtained  both  in  the  East  Indies  and  Madeira  by  wounding 
the  stem  of  the  Dracaena  Draco  (Linn.),  occnrs  in  large 
shapeless  masses  of  a  violet  colour ;  2.  8.  D.  de  Carthagena ; 
American,  or  West  Indian  dragon's  blood,  obtained  from 
the  PterocarpuB  Draco  (Linn.).  It  occurs  in  pieces  about 
12  or  U  inches  long,  with  a  sharp  angle  on  one  side,  partly 
wrapped  up  in  the  tendrils  of  a  cissus  and  in  leaves. 
Draj^on's  blood  is  a  peculiar  resinous  colouring  principle 
iDracoma)t  mixed  with  benzoic  acid  and  other  matters.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially 
when  boiling ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  watery  solutions  of  the 
caustic  alkalis  and  forms  with  them  a  violet-coloured  solu- 
tion ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  ethers  and  oils,  but  soluble  in 
acetic  acid;  sulphuric  acid  chars  it.  Analysed  by  Her- 
berger  100  parts  yielded— 

Fatty  matter  «       .       •       •       •        2*00 

Oxalate  of  lime  •        .        .       •'     •    1*60 

Phosphate  of  lime   •       •        •        •        •        370 

Benzoic  acid        ••••••    3*00 

Draconia         •       •       •       •       •        .70*70 

According  to  Herberger  draconin  is  not  an  alkaloid,  as 
Melandri  thought,  but  a  sub-acid. 

Dragon's  blood  possesses  no  astringent  properties,  as  was 
once  supposed  to  be  the  case,  owing  to  kino  being  con- 
founded with  it.  It  is  now  seldom  used  internally,  but  it 
is  added  to  tooth-powders.  It  is  however  employed  as  a 
colouring  matter  and  an  ingredient  in  varnishes. 

A  spurious  dragon's  blo(^  is  often  made  with  colophony, 
olibanum,  turpentine,  &c.,  coloured  red  with  powdered 
Saunder's-wood.  Gum  Senegal  is  also  dyed  red  with  tinc- 
ture of  Saunder  s-wood  and  passed  for  dragon's  blood. 
The  spurious  is  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the  Zea  Mais  or 
Indian  corn. 

Dragon's  blood  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  by  them 
called  KivvafiapiiQ,  cinnabar^  a  name  which  they  also  gave, 
as  we  now  do,  to  a  mineral,  the  red  bisulphuret  of  mer- 
cury or  minium. 

CALAMY,  EDMUND,  6.D.,  of  Pembroke  HaU.  Cam- 
bridge, was  bom  in  London,  in  1600.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  honourablv  distin- 
guished for  his  scholarship ;  but  having  incurrea  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Arminian  party  by  his  opposition  to  their 
opinions,  he  was  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  fellowship. 
His  conduct,  however,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  Dr.  Felton,  who  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain,  and 
gave  him  the  living  of  Swaflfham  Prior,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
This  kind  patron  took  the  greatest  interest  in  directing  the 
studies  of  Mr.  Calamy,  who  lived  with  the  bishop  till  his  death. 
Soon  after  this  event,  in  1626,  he  resigned  his  vicarage, 
having  been  appointed  one  of  the  lecturera  of  Bury  St  Ed- 
munds. For  the  ten  years  that  he  officiated  in  this  capacity 
he  ranked  among  the  conformists,  though  of  that  class  which 
was  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  high  church  party. 
When  at  length  Bishop  Wren's  Articles  were  published, 
and  the  order  for  reading  the  '  Book  of  Sports'  began  to  be 
enforced,  he  publicly  declared  his  objections  to  them,  and 
left  the  diocese.  Thirty  other  clergymen  did  the  same. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  presented  to  the  valuable  rectory  of 
Rochford  in  Essex,  where  he  had  the  prospect  of  Hving  in 
peace ;  but  this  place,  so  agreeable  to  him  in  other  respects, 
was  so  unhealthy  that  it  brought  on  a  quartan  ague,  from 
which  he  never  perfectly  recovered,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  quit  it  In  1639,  being  chosen  minister  of  the  church  of 
St  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  he  removed  to  the  metropolis, 
having  separated  firom  the  church,  and  openly  avowea  his 
attaehment  to  the  P^esbytarian  difcipline.    Iq  the  oontan- 1 


tious  eontroT^nfies  tt  thatpetiod  on  ^  aaltaet  of  €«ila> 
siastical  afiUrs.  Mr.  Calamy  bote  a  dininguiabed  part 
His  opinions  against  episcopacy  were  stated  in  a  worit  ^ery 
popular  in  its  day,  entitled  '  Smaet^^mnuus,'  written  m 
answer  to  Bishop  Hall's  '  Divine  Right  of  Episcopery.* 
This  commsition  was  the  work  of  Ave  individoals,  8  Msr^ 
shal,  B.  Calamy,  T.  Young,  M.  Newcomen,  and  W.  Spar^ 
stow,  the  initial  letters  of  whose  names  were  put  together 
to  Ibrm  this  singular  title.  As  a  preacher  Mr.  Calamy  w^i 
greatly  admired,  and  listened  to  by  persons  of  the  flrat  dt«^ 
tinotion  during  the  twenty  yeara  that  he  officiated  in  St. 
Mary's.  His  celebrity  was  so  well  esUblished  by  his 
writings,  as  well  as  by  the  distinguished  station  tbat  be 
occupied  among  the  ministers  in  the  metropolis,  tbat  be 
was  one  of  the  divines  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lord»  m 
1641  to  devise  apian  for  reconciling  the  difierences  wbuh 
then  divided  the  church,  in  relation  to  ecclesisstical  di<»ri* 
pline.  This  led  to  the  Savoy  conference,  at  whieh  he  ap- 
peared in  support  of  some  alterations  in  the  Liturg> .  »<)<! 
replied  to  the  reasons  urged  against  him  by  the  epu^copal 

divines. 

Like  most  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  he  was  averse  Ui 
the  execution  of  the  king,  and  to  the  usurpation  of  Crorn* 
well ;  during  whose  ascendancy  he  held  himself  aloof  from 
public  affairs,  resisted  his  proposition  for  a  single  gov<rrn- 
ment,  and  did  not  scruple  to  declare  his  attachment  to  the 
dethroned  prince.    Accordingly  be  was  among  the  forem-^t 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  efforts  that  were  made  for  tti« 
restoration  of  Charles.   He  strongly  recommended  it  in  a  ^r- 
mon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  day  prv  r 
to  that  on  which  the  House  resolved  to  invite  the  king  bar-k 
to  his  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  deputed  to  meet 
Charles  in  Holland  with  the  congratulations  of  the  natiuu. 
On  his  majesty's  return,  he  appointed  Mr.  Calamy  onr  ««{ 
his  chaplains ;  the  duty  of  which  office,  owing  to  prevaihr? 
animosities.  1^  performed  no  more  than  once.    He  wtL%  a'^o 
offered  the  bishoprick  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  which  it  i% 
thought  he  would  have  accepted,  if  he  could  have  subscrib««i 
to  the  terms  of  the  king's  declaration.    His  moderation  iris 
such,  that  he  appeared  only  desirous  of  removing  those  rr- 
strictions  which  affected  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  aocotnpan:»-il 
with  such  reforms  in  the  services  of  the  church  as  would  hi\ ; 
allowed  a  conscientious  performance  of  their  pastoral  dut»r«. 
But  finding  the  temper  of  the  high  chureh  party  set  upoo 
their  rejection  by  aets  of  further  restraint  and  intolerincv. 
he  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uni> 
fbrmity  to  resign  his  living.    Being  well  received  at  co*jtt. 
his  friends  recommended  him  topetitton  for  an  indulgenre ; 
but  his  request  was  fttutless.    He  did  not,  like  some  of  the 
other  ejected  ministers,  attempt  to  assemble  a  oongregatrn 
elsewhere,  but  still  continued  to  attend  the  church  in  wh:rh 
he  had  so  long  officiated.    On  one  of  these  occasions,  whf  c 
no  clergyman  attended,  some  of  his  friends  requested  h:r& 
to  preach.  After  some  hesitation  he  ascended  the  desk,  frtrs 
which  it  had  always  been  his  custom  to  deliver  his  di9eour<*H. 
and  preached  upon  the  concern  of  old  Eli  for  the  ark  of  G  I 
into  which  he  introduced  some  matter  that  touched  up^ik 
recent  events  ;  which  being  deemed  seditious,  he  was  cira- 
mitted  to  Newgate,  where  he  lay,  until  the  outcry  raised  I) 
his  friends  induced  the  king  to  order  his  liberation.     lit 
lived  to  see  London  in  ashes;  which  event  had  such  a*) 
effect  upon  his  nerves,  that  he  survived  the  melancholy 
spectacle  little  more  than  a  month.    He  died  October  ^  \ 
1666.    Mr.  Calamy  was  considered  an  able  theolog  ..n. 
His  publications  consist  of  single  sermons  preached  up-^fi 
particular  occasions,  and  a  vindication  of  himself  against  m 
attack  made  upon  him  by  Mr.  Burton,  entitled  'The  Gi«r. 
Man's  Ark,  or  a  City  of  Refhge  in  the  Day  of  his  D.^- 
tress.* 

Two  of  Mr.  Calamy 's  sons,  who  were  educated  at  C^tti- 
bridge  for  the  chureh,  took  opposite  sides  on  the  disputfl 
points  of  ecclesiastical  affaire;  the  eldest,  Edmund,  bavir.^, 
after  his  ejectment  fW)m  his  living,  become  a  decided  not- 
conformist ;  while  his  other  son.  Dr.  Benjamin  C«la.my.  ti  t 
only  adhered  to  the  high  chureh  party,  but  wrete  in  its  di*- 
fence  'A  Discourse  al^ut  a  Scrupulous  Conscience;  *  x\.s 
tenour  of  which  is,  to  stigmatise  as  crime  the  act  of  sepa- 
rating from  the  chureh. 

A  grandson  of  Mr.  Calamy  was  a  celebrated  non-coti- 
formist  divine,  and  is  the  well-known  biographer  of  tt.e 
ejected  ministere;  and  also  of  Baxter*s  •  Life  and  "nme*; 
This  gentleman,  also  called  Edmund,  alter  his  father  and 
grandfather,  on  a  visit  to  Scotland  in  1709^  r»oairad  iha 
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palMB  braeU,  snd  Iha  extoniBl  Male*  being  other  bncU 
Bwr*  perftet  alste.  The  deity,  the  dandelion,  or  the  nin- 
flower,  offer  illiiitntlona  of  thii  fbrm  of  inflorcMenee.  (Seo 
IJtidiey"t  IntnAielioH  to  Botany,  sMond  edition,  page 
133.)        

CAXATHTJS  IBbfuJi),  a  nnai  of  eoleopteroiis  Inweti 
of  the  wetton  Geodephaga,  and  family  HarpaiidB.  Tech' 
nfcal  eheraoUn: — body  elongate,  Romewhat  OTate,  tUghtly 
pointed  potlArioriy :  ttaotax  wider  behind  than  before :  an- 
terior tani  with  the  three  haul  joint*  dilated  in  the  males : 
alawadantalo  beneath;  pidpiwith  the  tenninal  joint  almost 
oylindrical,  and  tnincated :  l&brum  ttaniverae.  and  ilightly 
eniarginated  anteriorlj. 

Upward*  of  twenty  ipeciei  of  this  genua  have  been  dts- 
oorered,  almost  all  of  wbich  are  European  ;  their  general 
oolouring  is  black  or  brown  :  one  or  two  (netallie-eoloured 
species  however  are  known.  In  England  eight  species  have 
been  enumerated,  most  of  which  are  common;  four  apeci- 
may  be  found  under  stones  and  rubbish  in  the  neigbbov 
hood  of  London  ;  of  these  C.  eitteiotiUi  is  exceedingTy  coi 
mon,  frequently  being  wet  with  in  pathways,  &c. ;  it  . 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  black  colour;  Iheantennte 
are  pilehy  black,  with  the  basal  joint  red ;  the  legs  are 
black,  and   in   some   specimens   red.     The  wood-cut  here 

S'ven  of  C.  laitu  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of 
eir  general  appearance ;  it  is  a  very  rare  species 
country,  and  diOen  chiefly  from  the  one  above-mentioned 
in  its  greater  width,  and  the  thorax  having  the  lateral  n: 
gins  of  a  reddish  hue. 


CALATRA'VA,  on  the  south  bank  of  Ibe  Ooadiat.i 
21  roilei  from  Toledo,  known  u  the  Orotum  or  Oria  of  the 
Orelani,  under  the  Romans,  was,  in  the  middle  aceB,  that 
strong-fortiflod  town  of  La  Mancha  which,  from  iia.proxi- 
mity  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  lo%  barrier  between  dastile 
and  Andalusia,  became  the  key  of  the  former,  and  the 
theatre  of  war  in  the  ISlh  century,  against  the  Moors  of  the 
latter  province.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  single  tower,  will 
the  appellation  of  Calairara  la  Vieja  (the  Old),  iri  contra 
distinction  to  the  graat  convent  (erected  in  1214)  of  ihi 
military  order  of  that  name,  three  leagues  from  it,  which  ii 
called  Calatrava  la  Nuova  (the  New). 

In  113B  Sancho  II.  of  Castile  and  HI  of  Leon  took  the 
primitive  town  and  gate  it  to  lh«  Templars.  The  Templars. 
who  seemed  unable  to  prevent  iU  re-conqueat  by  the  Moors 
returned  it  to  the  king.  Diego  Velaiquei.  a  Cistercian 
monk,  although  sprung  of  high  rank,  persuaded  Saint  Ray- 
mond, the  fi,»t  abbot  of  Frit«ro,  in  Navarre,  a  monasteh- 
f  -HJ'iT  ""'*'•  "S.""^'  '■''  "^^"^^  ^i"*  'beir  numerous 
devoted  followers,  to  King  Sancho,  who  readily  granted  the 
place  to  them.  Thus  Calalrava  was  not  only  reUued  from 
danger,  but  manv  of  its  new  defenders  became  Cistercians, 
o«gM>  to  make  excursions  against  iU  assailants.  Ray- 
notid,  who  was  the  leading  person,  was  so  successful  in  bis 
■ret  attempt,  that  in  the  same  year,  IIS8,  he  founded  the 
M^itaiy  order  of  Calatrava.  under  the  rule  of  Saint  Bene- 
diet,  and  unitrf  it  to  the  Cistercian.  That  incorporation 
was  approved  by  Pope  Alexander  IIL  in  1164;  a^  Gre- 
go^  VIII  confirmed  It  in  1187.  Innocent  III.  ratified  it  in 
K,  '*!"  "'J*]^'  '*"  J"""  *^r,  the  order,  assisled  by 
^Jli«  "^  ""  re-conquered  old  Calattava,  which  had 
wn  niien  under  the  crescent  in  II9S,  when  its  defenders 
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raUring  to  BalTatiorra,  warn  nanwd,  ftr  ft  ibert  f«iB< 

knights  of  that  place. 

Having  at  first  retained  the  Cistercian  habit,  thii  nilHuy 
brotherhood  soon  shortened  it,  and  nsde  it  nora  niiable  ta 
the  field.    Finally,  they  adopted  a  senilar  draas  for  coamoa 


language  of  heraldry  will  Ailly  comprehend. 

This  institution,  says  Mariana,  gradually  itgeumiulii. 
In  UBS  the  joint  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  Per- 
dinand  and  Isabella,  unittnl,  with  the  consent  of  lonocrat 
VIII.,  the  grand  mastership  of  Calatrava  to  the  crwwn.  At 
last  tlie  rich  and  honourable  commanderies,  once  the  re^ 
ward  of  illustrious  warriors,  were  frequently  beatowed  on 
imed^  and  undeaervin^  bvouHtes.  Eighty-three  of  those 
dignities,  and  eleven  pnories,  yielding  a  most  splendid  total 
annual  revenue,  are  the  only  traces  of  the  long  by-gont 
glory  of  a  sort  of  patriotic  crusaders,  who  aoquirM  the  title 
of '  the  gallant  order,'  while  the  knights  of  Alcantara  bid 
only  the  aristocratia  epithet  of  '  the  noble,'  aixl  tbow  n( 
Santiago  the  boastful  epithet  of 'the  rich.' 

Don  Gonzales  Yaiiez  instituted  in  19I>  a  religious 
order  of  Calatrava  for  ladies,  wboM  badge  wai  the  urn* 
as  that  of  the  knighta,  only  embroidered  fak  the  bont  at 
the  dres*. 

CA'LCAR  iDtjeaH),  a  genus  of  ooleoptarout  [D««cts.  nf 
the  section  Hetoromera  and  family  Tenebrionidn.  This 
genua  is  distinguished  fk>m  the  allied  genera  (AypOfjA/tnu, 
Afrit,  4^.)  by  having  the  body  linear,  the  head  emarginatcd 
anteriorly,  and  the  three  or  ibur  terminal  joiDls  of  the  sn- 
tcnnee  nearly  globular;  the  thorax  is  longer  than  broad, 
truncated  anteriorly  and  poateriorly,  and  of  neariy  equal 
width  throughout. 

CALCAR,  or  spur  in  floweta,  is  a  hollow  projectton'&nQ 
the  base  of  a  petal,  and  has  usually  a  conical  figure.  It  wii 
called  nectary  by  Linnsus,  but  it  rarely  secretes  hoitev.  Iti 
use  is  unknown.  The  spurs  of  tome  orchidaceous  planu 
are  several  inches  long,  and  many  times  longer  th«ii  iht 
flowers  to  which  they  belong,  hanging  dtrwn  like  vcgetablf 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR.  Under  this  term  it  is  asm!  U 
include  onlf  those  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  occur 
in  distinct  individual  crjstals  of  the  rhombohedral  system, 
the  name  never  being  used  to  denote  arragonite,  or  any 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  belonging  to  the  [oismaiic  sn- 
tern;  nor  is  it  usual  to  apply  it  to  those  more  or  le»a  crii- 
talline  limestones  of  which  marble  is  the  purest  Tmncij. 
where  cacti  crystal  is  so  imbedded  in  the  mats  as  lo  haia 
lost  all  individuality.  In  a  word,  these  rocks  are  of  <urh 
importance  and  interest,  that  they  do  not  admit  of  our  treat- 
ing them  as  a  roineralogical  variety,  but  as  masaei  formed 
by  the  aggregation  of  nuroeroui  crystals  of  it  Tho*. 
therefore,  will  be  found  described  under  the  heads  LiKi- 
sTOMss  and  Marblb,  while  we  shall  here  confine  ourielvt* 
to  the  individual  crystals  of  which  the  others  are  ooalpo^td. 

This  substance  presents  ui  with  one  of  the  roost  intcrt*.!- 
ing  objects  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  minerajo- 
giBt,  not  only  on  account  of  the  important  part  it  pUys  is 
the  geological  structure  of  the  earth,  being  fraquenili 
almost  the  sole  ingredient  of  beds  of  rock  of  graai  thicL- 
nesB  and  extent,  prodmied  at  every  geological  epocb.  but 
also  fiMm  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  lU  crysUUino  form^ 
and  from  the  peculiarity  of  several  of  lU  physical  propertiPL 
The  study  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  mineral  ipo  itri 
have  also  of  late  become  of  still  greater  importance,  siniw 
the  discovery  of  the  principles  of  isomorphism,  by  which  it 
is  shown  that  it  is  the  most  perfectly  developed  indinJujl 
of  a  very  large  class  of  the  mineral  salts  of  carttonic  arid 
of  which  it  may  consequently  bo  considered  the  type. 

If  any  crystal  of  calcspar,  whatever  its  form,  be  catwfur* 
examined,  an  appearance  indicating  a  lendcnoy  in  iu  loV 
stance  to  break  or  split  in  the  direction  of  three  planes  s^ra- 
metrioaliy  related  to  the  form  may  be  perce«v.d.  and  bv  > 
gentle  blow  the  whole  u  readily  reduced  lo  fragment^  rWrb 
of  which  may,  with  a  little  care,  be  brought  to  the  fbrm  .-f 
the  rbombobedron  represented  in>^.  9,  the  hc«  of  wh»^ 
parallel  lo  the  three  planes  of  cleavage  aboTe-Btentsur.oi. 
s.  in  the  language  of  Hauy.  is  the  primitive  ferm  t 
calcspar,  and  represents,  according  to  hia  theory,  the  »li>|>e 
of  the  ultimate  molecules  or  atoms  of  caibonale  of  lia»f.  by 
the  aggregation  of  which,  according  to  oenaia  lasra,*  its. 
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vuioos  erfsfals  are  pfodwed.  Althougfi  ibis  rhombohedron 
oeeurs  rarely  or  never  as  an  nnbroken  crystal  of  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime»  it  is  nevertheless  the  most  convenient 
ground-ibrm,  to  the  axis  of  which  the  faces  of  ^l  other 

S 'Stale  of  this  snbstance  maybe  referred,  and  it  is  therefore 
ected  ibr  that  purpose.  These  forme,  dthough  far  ex- 
eeeding  in  number  tnose  observed  in  any  other  mineral 
species,  are  however  (omittins  the  regular  hexagonal  prism, 
c^  and  its  terminal  feces,  o.jlg,  6),  but  of  two  kinds,  being 
either  rhombohedrons,  of  which  varieties  are  represented  in 
j^e.  l«  2t  3,  and  4,  or  scalinohedrons,  one  of  the  most 
common  of  which  is  seen  \nflg*  5.  Their  relations  to  each 
other  and  their  combinations  have  been  developed  princi- 
pally by  Haiiy,  Boumou,  and  Monteirq^  by  whom  lio  less 
than  30  different  rhombohedrons  and  50  scalinohedrons 
have  been  distinguished.  As  might  naturally  be  expected, 
the  combinations  resulting  from  so  large  a  number  of  simple 
forms  ia  exceedingly  great,  and  Boumou,  who  has  written 
a  treatise  of  three  thick  volumes  on  this  mineral>and  arra- 

Smite,  has  distinguished  no  less  than  700  varieties  of  form, 
f  these  154  are  described  in  the  large  work  by  Haiiy,  ao- 
oompanied  by  very  accurate  drawings  of  each. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  crystalline  form  of  this  mi- 
neral may  however  be  easily  obtained  by  acquiring  a  ki^ow- 
ledge  of  the  relation  of  the  faces  of  the  five  simple  forms 
and  the  hexagonal  prism  referred  to  above ;  as,  in  almost  all 
the  more  ordinary  combinations,  the  general  feature  of  the 
crystal  is  produced  by  one  of  these.  The^^.  2,  which,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  is  considered  as  the  ground-form, 
is  a  rhombohedron,  the  faces  of  which  are  inclined  to  each 
other  in  the  terminal  edges  at  105°  5'.  This  form,  though 
exceedingly  rare  in  pure  calcspar,  is  however  the  prevailing 
crystal  in  the  nearly  allied  species  produced  by  the  com- 
binations of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  as  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  Bittbrspar  and  Dolomite.  In 
determining  the  relations  of  any  form,  the  position  of  the 
planes  of  this  rhombohedron  in  reference  to  the  other  parts 
must  first  be  fixed,  and  this  is  readily  accomplished  in  every 
case,  owing  to  cleavage  planes  running  parallel  to  its  faces. 
This  being  determined,  all  other  rhomTOnedrons  are  at  once 
divided  into  rhombohedrons  of  the  first  order,  such  VAjig.  4, 
which  have  their  faces  situated  as  the  faces  of  the  ground- 
form,  or  into  rhombohedrons  of  the  second  order,  the  faces 
of  which  are  situated  as  the  edges  of  the  ground-form,  as 
is  the  case  'mihflgs,  1  and  3. 

The  rfaombohearon  fig,  1,  which  may  thus  be  seen  to 
belong  to  the  second  order,  is  readilv  recognized  by  having 
its  faces  g  making  the  same  angle  with  the  vertical  axis 
A  B  as  the  termini  edges  of  the  ground-form,  so  that  in  a 
combination  tiie  terminal  edge  of  the  ground-form  is  trun- 
cated by  the  plane  g.  This  rhomboh^on,  which  is  called 
the  first  obtuser»  has  the  angles  at  the  terminal  edges 
las'*  ST'vand  has  with  the  same  breadth  its  vertical  axis 
one-half  that  of  the  ground-form.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  rhombohedrons,  and  is  frequently  found 
alone,  but  still  more  frequently  in  combination  with  the 
hexagonal  prism,  producing  the  form  seen  in  fig,  7.  It 
occurs  frequently  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz,  and  in  the 
mines  of  Derbyshire. 

The  rhombohedron,^.  3,  is  also  of  the  second  order,  and 
is  called  the  first  obtuser:  its  terminal  edges  correspond 
with  the  long  diagonals  of  the  fiaices  of  the  ground -form, 
and  therefore  with  the  same  breadth,  its  vertical  axis  is 
double  that  of  the  other :  the  inclination  of  the  faces  at  the 
terminal  edges  is  78^  51'.  In  combination  with  the  ground- 
form,  if  the  fiices  f  predominate,  the  form  P  appears  as 
truncations  of  the  terminal  edges ;  if  P  predominates,  the 
fiices  of  f  produce  truncations  of  the  six  lateral  angles,  the 
edges  or  intersection  being  parallel  to  the  inclined  diagonals 
of  P  Ibr  two  faces,  and  wiUi  the  horizontal  one  for  the  third. 
The  rhombohedron,  fig.  4,  bears  to  fig,  3  the  same  rela- 
tion as  this  does  to  the  ground- form,  the  terminal  edges  of 
the  first  corresponding  with  the  inclined  diagonal  of  the 
second  :  the  inclination  of  the  planes  to  each  other  in  the 
terminal  edges  Is  65^  90^ 

Fig-  5  is  one  of  the  more  common  scalinohedrons,  and  is 
commonnly  known  as  the  Dog's-tooth  Calcspar,  and  is  found 
frequently  in  Derbvshire  and  other  localities.  It  bears  a 
close  connection  with  the  rhombohedrons  P  and  m,  having 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  first  and  terminal  edges  of  the 
latter,  so  that  in  combination  with  the  first  the  form  fig,  8 
If  produced,  and  with  the  second  it  forms  a  bevelment  of 
the  temainal  edges :  ^e  inclinations  of  the  fkces  m  the  ter- 


minal edges  aie  respeetirely  1 04^  88^,  and  144^'  24'.  This 
form  frequentlv  occurs  as  twins,  formed  bjr  two  crystals 
p;rowing  on  each  other,  their  principal  or  vertical  axes  being 
m  the  same  right  line,  and  the  two  oryrtals  so  situated  that 
the  obtuser  terminal  edges  of  the  one  abut  on  tiiose  of  the 
other,  and  the  acuter  on  the  acuter. 


Fig.Z, 


Fig,  5. 
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This  mineral  may  be  recognized  by  its  per&ct  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  faces  P :  the  specific  gravity  of  the  purest 
crystals  is  2  *  721 ;  and  the  hardness  is  in  the  scale  of  Mohs 
3,  being  situated  between  gyps  and  fluor  spar.  It  ia  of 
itself  colourless,  but  frequently  oeeurs  of  various  tints  of 
yellow,  ipreen,  red,  brown,  and  even  black,  from  the  admix^ 
ture  of  impurities.  Its  glance  is  vitreous,  with  the  exoep* 
tion  of  the  terminal  face  o,  which  generally  presents  a 
mother-of-pearl  lustre.  It  is  usually  more  or  less  trans^ 
lucent,  and  when  transparent  produces  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  double  re&action  of  light :  this  property  is  best 
seen  in  the  varieties  obtained  from  Iceland,  and  hence  known 
as  Iceland-spar,  and  occurs  as  the  ground-form,  being  in 
fact  merely  broken  fingments  of  other  lurger  crystals. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  locahtiea 
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«)ilm  thii  Ojfltal  ttirahd.  'it  htSng  a'oMniKm  mgaMni 
of  CTttry  mine.  ItispexhaMfuffieieiittostBtethtft  the  lead 
nihiea  of  Derbyshire  end  Camberland,  and  of  Andreaaberg 
in  the  Harz,  are  noted  as  affording  the  most  beautiful  crys- 
tds,  and  the  neatest  diversity  of  forms. 
CALCEDONY.    [Quarw.] 

CALCEOLA'RIA,  a  genus  of  very  ornamental  her- 
baceous or  shrubby  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Serophulariacett.  Its  distinetive  characters  are,  principally, 
the  flowers  being  diandrons,  with  a  two- tipped  corolla,  the 
lower  Up  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the  upper,  and  in- 
flated so  as  to  resemble  a  bag.  All  the  species  are  South 
American,  and  are  confined  either  to  the  western  side  of 
the  Cordilleras,  or  to  the  soathern  extremity  of  the  continent 
and  itt  adjacent  islands:  in  Chili  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Peru,  they  are  so  common  as  to  give  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance to  the  vegetation.  Some  of  them  are  lowlanders ; 
others  inhabit  the  highest  parts  of  the  Andes  in  the  dis- 
tricts Just  below  the  regions  of  lichens  and  mosses ;  and 
thus,  if  both  their  wide  geographical  distribution  and  the 
various  elevations  at  which  they  occur  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, they  are  exposed  to  every  kind  of  climate  between 
those  of  England  and  Barbary.  On  this  acoount  no  certain 
Tules  for  their  treatment  in  gardens  can  be  laid  down  with 
reference  to  the  whole  genus ;  but  the  Chilian  species  will 
require  to  be  separated  from  the  Peruvian  or  Patagonian  in 
the  practice  of  all  good  gardeners ;  as  well  as  those  whk^, 
like  C.  arachnoidea,  are  hardy,  from  such  as  require  the 
protection  of  a  green-house  or  frame  in  winter. 

The  greater  part  of  the  genus  has  yellow  flowers,  a  few 
have  purple  ones,  and  here  and  there  in  nature  species 
occur  with  the  two  colours  intermixed,  by  the  addition  of 
spots  of  purple  to  the  yellow  ground  colour,  the  latter 
changing  the  former  to  a  deep  rich  brown.  By  intermixing 
artificially  the  two  colours  natural  to  thegenns,  aproduo- 
tion  of  hybrid  varieties  has  resulted,  and  some  crosses  of 
extraordinary  beauty  have  been  obtained,  especially  from 
C.  integri/oka^  corymboiOt  araehnokieth  Chiioennt,  ereno' 
tiflora^  visensittimaf  &c.,  all  species  that  have  been  figured 
in  the  '  Botanical   Register.'     These  species,  being  all 
Chilian,  have  given  its  character  to  the  English  mode  of 
cultivation,  which,  as  it  is  the  most  suooeasful  of  all,  we 
shall  briefly  explain  from  Mr.  Plant's  statement  in  the 
'  Horticultural  Register,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  266.    '  Seeds  are  to  be 
sown  in  the  summer  snffieiently  early  to  produce  by  the 
month  of  December  good  stout  pfamts  fit  finr  blooming  the 
following  year.    They  are  to  be  pUeed  in  pots,  sise  No.  48, 
in  an  airjr  part  of  a  green-house.    As  the  roots  appev  at 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  the  plants  are  to  be  suc- 
cessively shifted  into  larger  pots,  care  being  taken  to  dis- 
turb the  roots  as  little  as  possible.    Finally,  bv  the  begin- 
ning of  March  the  plants  will  have  acquired  such  a  size,  that 
they  may  be  removed  to  pots,  sise  No.  12.  At  this  time  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  well  ventilated,  and 
the  soil  just  moist,  without  ever  being  saturated.    At  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  the  plants  are  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  cold  frame  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  in  order  to 
harden  them  gradually.    If  they  are  to  flower  in  pots,  the 
sise  used  is  what  we  caU  peck-pots,  and  theso  should  be 
well  drained  with  potsherds  according  to  the  hardness  of 
the  pots,  and  afterwards  filled  with  Uie  following  compost : 
rtsr.,  two  parts  of  foiUly  decomposed  stable  manure,  one  part 
of  leaf  or  vegetable  mould,  and  one  part  of  fine  white  sand, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  that,  one  part  of  sandy-peat.  Mix  these 
vrell  together,  and  beat  the  compost  fine,  rubbing  it  through 
the  hands  to  break  the  Inmps  ;  for  this  process  will  answer 
much  better  than  sifting.    This  compost  is  suitable  for  C. 
Youngii,  farhiosa,  fhscata,  picta,  picta  pallida,  Atkinsonii 
and  Morriionii.    The  polyantha  is,  according  to  my  taste, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  yellow-flowering  species ; 
tiM  individual  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  some  of  uie  others, 
but  the  very  elegant  habit  of  the  plant,  and  the  profhsion 
of  flowers  it  bears,  render  it  very  striking.    I  had  a  plant 
of  this  sort,  treated  as  above,  in  foil  flower  last  July,  fbrmed 
a  complete  ci^ne  two  feet  and  a  half  hirii,  with  at  least  600 
blossoms  of  the  fuH  sise  at  one  time ;  but  I  find  this,  toge- 
ther with  C  Wheeleri,  atroeangoinea,  Hopeana,  Youngii- 
pallida,  Bpaomiensis,  monstiosa,  pulehella,  white  and  erim- 
aon,  oehra  and  crimson,  and  oream  and  erinson,  delights  in 
a  compost  something  different  from  that  reooomended  for 
C.  Youngii,  &c.    Instead  of  any  vegetable  mould,  add  to 
the  dung  and  sand  one-fourth  part  turfy  loam,  as  fVte  as 
poMifaW  from  Mdde  ef  imn.    xo  hava  any  fine  sorts  in 


flower  late  in  the  aaftomii,  nottittig  MTeia  neeetnry  thaa, 
as  soon  as  the  terminal  flowers  of  the  principal  racemes 
are  got  to  the  Aill  size  (I  am  supposing  the  plan  is  to  be 
blooming  in  pots  during  summer),  to  cut  the  entire  branches 
down  to  witoin  an  inch  of  the  surface.  Then  take  off 
about  an  inch  of  soil,  and  replace  with  fresh  compost,  si/t^d; 
this  will  in  general  happen  about  the  end  of  July«  WIkq 
this  is  done,  place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  where  tbey 
can  be  sheltered  from  rains  by  a  covering,  and  in  about  i 
month  they  will  be  fine,  vigorous  plants,  producing  plenty 
of  flower-stems,  which  will  flower  in  the  green-house  dunn^^ 
October  and  November.  The  sorts  beat  calculatetl  tar 
the  second  blooming  are — Calceolaria  Youngii,  nolyantbs. 
Youngii  pallida,  picta,  picta  pallida,  white  ana  crimson, 
cream  and  crimson,  ochre  and  crimson,  Wheeleri,  fkrinosa, 
monstrosa,  Atkinsonii,  atrosanguinea.* 

CALCINATION.  This  chemical  term  is  derived  from 
calx^  the  Latin  for  quicklime,  which,  as  well  known,  i^  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  heat  upon  limestone :  the  old  cbemt^ti, 
therefore,  employed  the  word  calcination  to  express  any  sup* 
posed  analogue  change ;  for  example,  when  certain  metal*, 
as  tin  and  zinc,  are  exposed  to  heat  and  air,  they  were  said 
to  be  calcinedf  and  the  product  was  called  a  calx,  as  of  tm 
or  zinc. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  different  operation] 
were  included  in  this  term ;  first,  the  expulsion  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  when  lime  is  prepared ;  secondly,  the  acquisition  of 
oxygen  when  the  metals  are  heated,  and  the  results  of  tiie 
action  of  heat  and  air  upon  them  were  termed  oaieewT  thus 
calx  of  tin  is  now  called  oxide  of  tin. 

The  term  calcination  is  yet  employed  to  express  the 
separation  of  the  volatile  from  the  more  fixed  parts  of  a 
body :  thus  bones  which  are  heated  till  they  beeorae  bfark 
are  termed  burnt  bones;  but  when,  by  the  further  operation 
of  heat,  they  become  white,  they  are  called  calcined  btmet ; 
so  also  we  say  calcined  flints,  calcined  clay,  sulphate  of 
lime,  &c.  But  what  were  fbrmerly  termed  metallic  calces 
or  calcined  metals  are  now  described  as  metalfie  oxides. 

CALCIPHYTiB.    [Corallxwes.] 

CALCISPONGIA.    [Spowoia.] 

CAL'CIUM,  a  peculiar  metal,  of  which  lime  is  the  well- 
known  oxide.  It  was  first  obtained  by  Davv,  fn  1808.  by 
the  action  of  voltaic  electricity ;  he  made  chalk  or  carbo- 
nate of  lime  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  placing  it  on  i 
plate  of  platinum,  a  cavitv  was  made  in  the  paste  to  reoeite 
a  globule  of  mercury,  ^he  mercury  was  rendered  nega- 
tive and  the  platinum  positive  by  means  of  a  battery  of 
about  100  double  plates.  In  this  way  the  lime  being  de- 
composed, its  metal  formed  an  amalgam  with  the  mcmir>* 
This  amalgam  was  distilled  in  j^ass  tubes  filled  with  the 
vapour  of  naphtha.  In  an  expenment  in  which  the  grratrr 
part  of  the  mercury  was  expelled,  the  tube  broke  wfaiNt 
warm,  air  entered,  the  metal,  which  had  the  colour  and 
lustre  of  silver,  instontly  took  fire,  and  burnt,  with  an  in- 
tense white  light,  into  lime. 

That  calcium  is  a  white  combustible  metal  is  neariy  all 
that  is  known  respecting  it ;  but  many  of  its  compounds 
with  other  dements  have  been  long  known  and  extensively 
employed  :~the  first  we  shall  mention  is  lime,  lesnlting 
from  the  union  of 

Oxygen  and  calcium .-  these  substances  combine  to  fonn 
two  compounds,  vis.  lime,  or  the  protoxide  of  ealcium,  and 
the  peroxide  of  calcium.  It  has  just  been  mentioned  that 
caloum  and  oxygen  nnite  with  great  foiee  of  aJflnity,  wbeh 
of  course  prevents  calcium  ihmi  ooourring  in  iiaiute  tm- 
eombined  with  this  element.  Lime  has  been  known  fram 
the  remotest  anticmity,  and  is  one  of  the  nsost  abundant 
and  universally  diffused  substances  in  natuie.  It  ia  never 
found  pure,  but  always  combined  either  with  other  earths, 
or  more  generallv  with  acids,  for  example  with  carbooie 
acid  in  marble,  chalk,  limestone,  and  cateareoua  spar,  end 
in  the  shells  of  fish  and  eggs  of  birds ;  with  sulphoric  acid  it 
eonstitutes  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum ;  with  phoephorie 
acid  It  forms  animal  bone ;  and  with  silica  and  other  ear^» 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  minerala  and  pre- 
eious  stones. 

Lime  is  easilv  obuined  in  a  pure  state :  the  earWaate  or 
any  limestone  nee  fram  impurity  is  to  be  mixed  with  coal 
or  charcoal  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat ;  in  this  wai  the 
carbonic  aeid  is  expelled,  and  the  lime,  or  oxide  of  calejiia, 
rsmains ;  this  is,  in  faot,  the  common  process  of  llme-bum. 
ing,  and  the  product  is  fkequenay  called  quicklime, 
is  eompoied  of 
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ifdroeUoifo  teU  All  gw  if  abundantly  jnoenrad.   It  has 
not  been  analyied. 

Selenium  and  calcium  nay  be  combined  by  ezpoaing  a 
mixture  of  selenittm  and  lime  to  beat  a  little  below  redness. 
Tbe  lesultiDg  seleniurat  is  a  brownish-black  substance  which 
has  neither  smell  nor  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  ;  when 
heated  to  redness  it  loses  selenium  and  seleniuret  of  calcium 
is  obtained.  Ciystals  of  this  substance  msy  be  formed  by 
preparing  a  solution  of  lime  m  hydroselenic  acid  and  ex- 
posmg  it  to  the  air.    It  is  composed  of 

1  Equivalent  of  calcium  =  20 
1         .»  selenium  cb  40 


Equivalent  =60 

No  compound  of  boron  and  calcium  is  known. 

fluorine  and  caldum  occur  lai^ely  in  nature,  in  combi- 
nation, and  {ormfluoride  of  ocdcium,  called  by  mineralo- 
gists tiuor  spar.    [Fluor  Spar.] 

Cyanogen  and  calcium  form  a  cyanuret  which  has  been 
but  slightly  examined ;  it  is  obtained  by  saturating  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  hydrate  of  lime.  It  exists  only  m  solu- 
tion :  by  evaporation  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime 
and  ammonia. 

Acids  and  lime  combine  to  form  a  numerous  class  of 
salts ;  of  these  the  more  important  only  will  be  described ; 
two  of  them,  viz.  the  carbonate  and  sulphate,  occur  in  great 
plenty  in  almost  every  part  of  the  earth ;  and  the  phosphate 
18  more  rarely  met  with. 

Nitric  acid  and  lime  very  readily  combine  and  yield 
nitrate  of  lime.  It  may  be  formed  either  by  adding  lime  or 
chalk  to  the  nitric  acid.  A  colourless  solution  is  obtained 
which  is  extremely  bitter,  and  by  evaporation  long  pris- 
matic crystals  are  formed  which,  like  the  anhydrous  salt, 
are  extremely  deliquescent ;  these  crystals  dissolve  in  one- 
fourth  of  their  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  all  proportions  in 
boiling  water ;  they  are  also  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Nitrate 
nf  lime  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat ;  the  residue  gives  a 
feeble  light  in  the  dark,  and  has  been  called  Baldwin*a 
Phoapkorue;  it  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  nitric  oxide, 
nitrous  aoid,  and  lime ;  but  when  the  heat  is  very  long 
continued  then  pun  lime  is  obtained.  Nitrate  of  lime  is 
Ibrmedof 

1  Equivalent  of  nitric  acid        «  54 
1  M  lime  sc  28 

Equivalent  >=  82 

It  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  spring  water 
of  Stockholm ;  it  is  applied  to  no  use. 

Carbonic  add  anaUme  form  carbonate  of  lime.  [Cai.- 
CARxous  Spar.] 

Carbonate  of  lime  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  all  shells, 
and  enters  into  the  composition  of  bones :  like  sulphate  of 
lime,  it  is  found  in  most  spring  waters,  held  in  solution  by 
an  excess  of  carbonic  acid;  and  to  this  in  part  the  hard- 
ness of  water  is  owing. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  composed  of 

1  Equivalent  of  carbonic  aoid  «  22 
1  M  lime  s  28 

Equivalent  >=  50 
This  eompound  may  be  artificially  procured  by  several  pro- 
eeasest  as  by  passing  carbonie  acid  gas  into  lime-water,  or 
by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  lo  a  solution  of  any  salt  of 
lime  in  water.  The  precipitate  is  at  first  bulky,  but  in  a 
abort  time  settles  so  as  to  occupy  comparatively  little  space. 
Carbonate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  decomposed  by 
moat  adds  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  in 
nrious  forms  largely  empleyed,  as  in  lime!?hwning,  glass- 
laaking,  the  rednetion  of  iron,  &c. 

Sutpkufie  acid  and  lime  form  sulphate  of  lim^  frequently 
called  gypsum,  selenite,  and  plaster  of  Paris.  It  oocurs 
largely  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Sulphate  of  lime  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  several 
processes,  as  by  mixing  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
or  of  nitrate  of  lime  with  one  of  sulphate  of  aoda,  or  with 
itlttte  eulphuric  aeid.  A  bulky  colourless  precipitate  is  ob- 
tained when  the  sdutiona  are  moderately  strong,  which  is 
soiphata  of  lime.  This  salt  is  nearly  taateless ;  it  requires 
nearly  462  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water  for  solution, 
and  it  is  neariy  aa  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  insoluble  in 
aleobot  It  ia  met  with  in  most  river  and  eapeoially  in 
spring  witera,  and  ia  one  ef  the  salts  which  imparts  to  them 


tbe  proper^  called  hardness.  The  ek  bag  nCdlbet  vpoQ 
it;  the  artificial  as  well  aa  the  natural  erystals  eontaia 
water,  and  the  salt  is  composed  of 


1  Equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  »  40 

1  M  lime  s  28 

2  ,»  waur  s  16 


Equivalent  m  86 

When  heated,  the  water  is  expelled,  but  it  haa  n  gnat 
disposition  to  regain  this  water,  and  when  it  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  water  it  becomes  warm,  and  then  a  eolid 
uniform  mass  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  upon  this  property 
of -losing  water  by  heat  and  recombining  with  it  by  ndniix- 
ture  with  a  small  quantity  that  its  use  in  taking  caste,  &c. 
depends.  When  sulphate  of  lime  is  exposed  to  a  violent 
heat  it  melts,  and  yields  an  opaoue  vitreous  globule.  8ol- 
phate  of  lime  is  not  only  used  ibr  taking  casts,  but  ocra- 
sionally  as  manure,  or  rather,  probably,  as  a  corrective  of 
certain  soils. 

Oxalic  acid  and  lime  form  oxalate  of  lime.  This  salt  ex- 
ists in  the  form  of  calculi,  and  also  in  certain  plants.  It  is 
readily  procured  by  adding  either  oxalic  acid,  or,  which  is 
better,  oxalate  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lime. 
It  is  a  white,  extremely  insoluble  substance ;  it  is  dissolved 
by  acids,  and  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature,  and  con- 
verted first  into  carbonate  and  afterwards  purs  lime.  Oxalic 
acid  and  lime  form  so  insoluble  a  compound,  thai  they  are 
used  as  tests  of  each  other's  presence. 

Phoephoric  acid  and  lime  form  several  compounds,  ooe 
of  which  occurs  in  nature.    [Apatitx.] 

There  are  some  other  phosphates  of  lime :  the  neutral 
phosphate  is  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  phosphate  ef 
soda  to  one  of  chloride  of  calcium.  A  white  powder,  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  dissolved  by  acids,  is  precipitated.  It  s 
composed  of 

1  Equivalent  of  phosphoric  acldss  36 
1  •»  lime  =£  28 

Equivalent  s  64 

Seequiphosphate  of  lime  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solntioa 
of  phosphate  of  lime  in  phosphoric  acid  with  alcohoL  It  h 
a  white  substance,  which  reddens  litmus  paper  on  account 
of  the  excess  of  acid  ;  this  excess  is  remo\'ed  by  water,  and 
then  the  neutral  phosphate  remains.    It  is  composed  of 

1^  Equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  »  54 

1  M  lime  =  28 

Equivalent  =  82 

Biphosphate  of  lime  is  formed  by  digesting  the  neutral 
phosphate  in  phosphoric  acid  dissolved  m  hot  water.  By 
due  evaporation  tbe  salt  crystallises  in  small  scales.  lu 
taste  is  sour,  and  it  attracts  moisture  from  the  air.  The 
biphosphate  is  also  obtained  when  the  phosphate  of  bones 
is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.    It  is  composed  of 

2  Equivalents  of  phosphoric  add  »    72 

1  „  lime  s    28 

Equivalent  a  100 

Buhphoephaie  of  Hme  of  bones,  obuined  by  ealdnine 
them  to  whiteness,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  disaolved  and 
partially  decomposed  by  most  acids.    It  is  compooed  of 

1}  Equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  s    54 

2  „  Ume  =    56 

Equivalent  s  110 

Chlorine  and  lime  act  upon  each  ether  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  which  is  not  as  yet  perfectly  understood.  When 
hydrate  of  lime  is  exposed  to  the  gas  it  absorbs  nearly  one- 
third  of  its  weight,  and  the  resulting  eompound  has  been 
called  a  chloride,  a  chlorite,  and  a  hypochlorite  of  lime. 
Although  iu  exact  nature  has  not  been  deUrmined  it  is  a 
most  important  compound,  and  ia  used  te  a  great  wxtectt 
for  the  purposes  of  bleaching,  and  frequently  ealled  Mtoe^- 
ing  powder.  In  solution  it  is  emploved  as  a  d^nfoeujit. 
The  general  propertiea  of  the  aalta  of  lime  are^  that  tboet 
which  are  neutral  and  soUble  in  wafeer  are  Ml  deeenposcd 
by  ammonia ;  but  if  the  solutiena  be  even  modatn leiy  een- 
aentrated,  potash  and  soda  throw  down  lime»  and  iIm  wMkm^ 
line  carbonates  precipitate  carbonate  of  lime.    Hie  aolaUe 
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aaltt  of  K«0  aro  ftli  firadpitatod  by  ooiftliito  of  taiiiumiR, 
unlett  an  oxmm  of  aoid  bo  preaenty  and  tben  tho  prooipitalo 
u  to  a  certain  extent  redissolved. 

CA'LCULUS  18  tho  general  terra  for  inorganio  oonoro- 
tions  of  varions  kinds,  ibrmed  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  bearing  a  general  resemblance  in  shape  or  composition 
to  stones.  The  particles  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
frequently  arranged  ht  peculiar  chemical  aiflnities  into  re- 
gular forms ;  and  iti  tnese,  as  in  other  crystals,  the  process 
nay  begin  around  a  fragment  of  some  other  substance,  such 
as  a  clot  of  blood,  a  neilet  of  rancus,  or  some  foreign  body, 
lying  loose  in  the  fluid  which  holds  the  elements  of  the  cai- 
cuius  in  solution.  They  are  also  formed  by  the  mechanical 
agt^regation  about  a  nucleus^  or  otherwise,  of  particles  of 
different  kinds  accidentally  thrown  together,  and  cemented 
into  a  mass  by  glutinous  animal  matter :  or,  lastly,  they 
may  be  the  product  of  secretion ;  the  more  fluid  part  of  the 
secreted  matter  being  conveyed  away  or  absorbed,  while  the 
sediment  gradually  thickens  and  hardens  into  consistence, 
adhering  perhaps  to  some  rough  surface  or  projecting  point, 
or  being  deposited  in  a  hollow  where  the  accumulation  is 
least  liable  to  be  displaced  by  friction  or  washed  away  by 
the  fresh  influx  of  fluid. 

Tartar  </  th^  7>tfM.—The  most  familiar  instance  of  the 
last^menttoned  kind  of  concretion  is  that  which  is  deposited 
from  the  saliva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth  between  the  teeth, 
and  upon  their  outer  surface  next  the  cheek.  This  afiectioq 
ia  not  only  productive  of  deformity,  but  of  considerable  in- 
jury to  the  teeth,  which  become  loosened  by  the  displace- 
ment and  absorption  of  the  gums  under  the  increasing 
pressure  of  the  mass.  It  may  easily  be  prevented  by  a  little 
attention  in  the  use  of  the  brush,  or  remedied  by  the  opera- 
tion of  Mealing,  which  gives  no  pain,  and  should  never  be 
postponed  when  it  is  necessary.  The  substance  deposited 
18  gritty,  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  goes  by  the  name  of 
tartar,  though  it  has  no  connection  with  the  vegetable  pro- 
duct so  calM.  It  is  stated  to  consist  of  the  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime. 

SaHvary  Concretions. — Similar  deposites,  consisting 
nearly  of  rae  same  materials,  occur  under  the  tongue  or  in 
the  substance  of  the  cheek  in  the  ducts  which  convey  the 
secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  into  the  mouth.  They  some- 
times attain  a  considerable  sixe,  and  require  an  incision  for 
their  removal. 

Pulmonary  Coneretions.-^Hard.  irregular  masses  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  rarely  larger  than  an  almond,  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  tho  lungs  of  consumptive  natients. 
They  are  sometimes  found  imbedded  in  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  to  which  they  adhere  intimatelv;  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  middle  of  tubercular  deposits,  especially 
when  these  take  place  in  the  substance  of  the  bronchial 
glands.  They  occasionally  find  their  way  by  ulceration  into 
the  air-tubes,  and  are  brought  up  by  coughing. 

Calcareous  Concretions  in  the  Blood-vessels  and  Heart. — 
Brittle  earthy  deposites,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  phosphate 
of  Gme,  are  exceedingly  common,  especially  in  advanced 
life,  in  the  arteries,  and  m  the  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  the  cavities  of  which  contain  arterial  blood.  They 
are  formed  at  first  in  nodules  or  scales,  behind  the  mem* 
brane  which  lines  these  parts  internally,  and  sometimes  ac- 
cumulate to  such  an  extent  as  to  convert  the  arteries  into 
rigid  tubes,  and  to  impede  or  even  stop  the  motions  of  the 
heart.  They  are  frequently  the  cause  of  aneurism  and 
other  serious  diseases,  particularly  a  kind  of  mortification 
of  the  extremities  called  senile  gangrene,  and  that  dis- 
tressing complaint,  angina  pectoris,  which  is  often  found  to 
arise  from  rigidity  of  the  arteries  which  supply  the  heart 
itself  with  blood.  These  concretions  are  not,  however,  so 
often  fnroductive  of  mischief  as  mi|;ht  be  expected;  for 
scarcely  an  individuaJ  passes  the  middle  period  of  life  in 
whom  this  ossification  of  the  arteries,  as  it  is  termed,  does 
not  eiust  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  veins  are  like- 
wise subject,  but  much  less  frequently,  to  small  corpuscular 
concretions  called  phlebolithes  (from  ^Xc^,  a  vein,  and  Xi6oc, 
a  stone).  The^  appear  to  be  formed  behind  the  thin  lining 
membrsiie,  which,  as  they  ^row,  is  pushed  forward  into  the 
eaUbre  of  the  vessel,  inclosmg  them  in  a  kind  of  capsule, 
atkd  forming  a  narrow  pedicle  by  which  they  remain  ad- 
herent. After  a  time  they  become  detached  and  moveable. 
When  thev  occur  in  the  veins  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
thejr  may  be  removed  if  troublesome ;  but  they  are  not  in 
general  of  any  consequence,  and  are  seldom  larger  than  a 
vtiy  amaQ  pea.    Ih^  aie  quite  whiter  and  consist  of  car- 


IbonatB  and  pho^faate  of  limo^  oombiiiod  with  rnneh  aallufl 
matter. 

Calcareoin  depoittos  aro  also  fbnnd  oeoasioBally  imbedded 
in  tho  muselos  (where  however  they  partake  moie  than  in 
other  situations  of  the  fibrous  nature  of  bone),  on  the  Surfkee 
of  the  spleen  and  pleura,  in  the  brain,  and  other  organs,  and 
in  various  morbid  growths  of  a  caneenms,  serophulous,  or 
fungous  nature ;  as  well  as  round  foreign  substanoes  of  any 
desoription  retained  in  the  body,  and  subject  to  the  aotioa 
of  its  fluids.  They  do  not  admit  of  classifloatkin,  but  aU 
consist  of  combinations  of  lime  with  oarbonio  or  phosphoric 
acid,  and  animal  matter. 

Chodk'Stones.-^QtoMiy  and  rheumatic  persons  are  subject 
to  the  deposition  of  a  matter  thus  denominated,  and  resem- 
bling half-dried  mortar,  under  the  skin,  about  the  joints 
chiefly  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  They  have  been  met  with 
in  severe  and  long-continued  rheumatism  of  the  head  be^ 
neath  the  skin  which  covers  the  cartilage  of  the  ear.  They 
frequently  excite  ulceration,  and  when  they  protrude  exter- 
nally may  be  removed ;  but  an  operation  is  rarely  resorted 
to.    The^  are  found  to  consist  of  urate  of  soda. 

Intestinal  calculi. — The  bowels  are  sometimes  obstructed 
by  rounded  masses  formed  by  the  agglutination  of  dry  fibrous 
particles,  such  for  instance  as  the  fine  down  or  beard  of  the 
oat,  which  is  not  entirely  removed  by  sifting  the  meal. 
These  concretions  usually  form  round  a  small  piece  of  bone, 
a  plum-stone,  or  other  such  body.  They  are  smooth  and 
compact  in  their  structure,  but  of  small  specific  gravity ;  the 
fibrous  matter  of  which  they  consist  occasionally  alter- 
nates with  concentric  lamines  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
usually  forms  a  layer  upon  their  surface.  The  circum- 
stances which  lead  to  their  formation  are  obscure,  but  are 
possibly  connected  in  some  measure  with  constitutional  pre- 
disposition, as  they  are  found  to  recur  habitually  in  tho 
same  person  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  The  symptoms  and 
most  appropriate  remedies  for  this  complaint  wiU  feadily 
suggest  themselves;  but  its  existence  is  in  most  cases 
rather  suspected  than  ascertained  till  the  calculus  passes, 
as  the  symptoms  may  arise  from  other  and  very  different 
causes  of  obstruction. 

Gall' stones. —Q2L\(s\x\i  thus  denominated  are  Areouently 
found  in  the  gall-bladder,  or  reservoir  of  the  bile,  wnich  ia 
attached  to  the  liver,  especially  in  persons  who  have  reached 
the  middle  neriod  of  life,  and  have  been  long  addicted  to 
luxurious  habits,  or  whose  general  health  has  been  seriously 
impaired  by  mental  distress  or  bodily  ailment.  They  are 
often  numerous,  and  one  instance  is  recorded  in  which 
nearly  three  thousand  were  found  at  once.  Generally 
however  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four,  and  they  are 
often  solitary.  Thev  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  bile,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  are  white,  or  of  shades  intermediate  between  this 
colour,  brownish  yellow,  and  dark  green.  The  white  consist 
almost  wholly  of  cholesterine  (from  x^^^f  bile,  and  criptbQ, 
solid),  a  substance  like  spermaceti,  first  detected  in  the 
bile  by  ChevreuU  The  intermediate  shades  are  composed 
of  this  substance,  with  more  or  less  admixture  of  bile ; 
and  the  darker  kind  seem  to  consist  entirely  of  bile  itself 
inspissated.  The  last  are  rough  and  friable  in  their  tex- 
ture, sometimes  much  resembling  cinders;  the  lighter 
varieties,  on  the  contrary,  are  smooth  and  unctuous  to  tho 
touch,  presenting  several  surfaces  apparently  flattened  by 
mutual  pressure.  They  are  moreover  distinctly  crystalline^ 
and  sometimes  lamellated  as  if  deposited  in  successive  layers. 

Biliary  calculi  are  not  productive  of  much  inconvenience 
as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  gall-bladder;  but  when  they 
are  protruded  through  the  proper  duct  of  that  organ  into 
the  canal  by  which  the  bile  passes  from  the  liver  into  the 
intestine  called  the  duodenum,  they  occasion  great  pain  and 
disturbance  of  the  health.  The  pain  occurs  in  paroxysms^ 
and  is  seated  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  a  little  low^r 
and  to  the  right,  shooting  to  the  back ;  and  it  is  generally 
attended  with  vomiting  and  shivering,  but  not  at  first  with 
a  quickened  pulse.  If  the  bile  bo  wholly  obstructed,  the 
evacuations  lose  their  colour,  and  become  unfrequent ;  tbe 
skin  is  tinged  with  a  deep  yellow,  or  jaundiced,  as  it  is 
termed ;  rapid  emaciation  succeeds,  with  fever,  and  extreme 
dejection  and  weakness.  The  event  is  sometimes  fatal» 
but  in  general  the  stone  passes  at  length  into  the  duode- 
num, the  flow  of  bile  is  re-established,  and  the  disturbance 
subsides.  The  best  remedies  are  emetics,  aperients,  opiums 
the  warm  bath  and  fomentations,  and  oeoasionally  bleeding. 

Urinary  Calculi,^'Mi9  urine  ia  a  very  oomplex  fluid, 
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holding  in  adlntion  at  iMft  twelve  dilfeient  ingndiente  in 
health,  and  more  in  disease.  Some  belong  to  the  dav  of 
mcida,  as  the  uric,  phosphoric,  and  oxalic ;  others  are  alka- 
line or  earthy,  as  ammonia,  soda,  lime  and  magnesia.  In 
eertain  conditions  of  the  system  these  elements  are  no 
longer  kept  in  complete  solntiont  but  are  precipitated  or 
combined  m  a  solid  form,  constituting  yarious  kinds  of  cty- 
ttalline  or  sedimentary  deposites  often  arranged  in  succes- 
sive layers;  thus  inducing  those  well-known  affectiaui» 
groiod  and  %Um€  in  the  bladder. 

Renal  ealculue  and  grctveL^-VnoMij  concretions  for  the 
most  part  originate  in  the  pelvis  or  hollow  part  of  the  kid- 
ney, either  as  small  stones  or  in  the  form  of  minute  sand- 
like crystals.  In  this  situation  they  are  called  renal  cal- 
culi (from  ren,  the  kidney).  They  may  remain  there 
permanently,  and  even  attain  a  considerable  sixe,  so  as  to 
distend  the  cavity  and  cause  absorption  of  the  gland  itself, 
without  more  inconvenience  than  an  occasional  sense  of 
weight  and  a  dull  aching  in  the  loins.  They  may  also  pro- 
duce inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  kidney,  which  some* 
times  ends  in  the  discharge  of  the  stone  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  abscess  through  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the 
back;  and  sometimes  in  a  lingering  death.  More  com- 
monly  the  deposite  is  carried  with  the  urine  while  vet  of 
small  size  or  m  the  form  of  sand  into  the  ureter  or  duct  of 
the  kidney,  along  which  it  descends  more  or  less  slowly  into 
the  bladder  with  symptoms  much  resembling  those  which 
attend  the  passing  of  a  gall-stone.  These  are  shivering, 
sickness  of  the  stomach,  pain  shooting  in  paroxysms  from 
the  back  to  the  groin,  and  down  the  thigh  of  the  same  side ; 
and,  in  males,  retraction  of  the  corresponding  testicle.  The 
circulation  does  not  partake  in  the  aisturbance  unless  the 
calculus  he  so  large  as  to  obstruct  the  ureter,  and  thereby 
excite  inflammation  of  the  kidney.  These  symptoms  con- 
stitute what  is  called  a  fit  of  the  gj^vel,  and  geuerally  ter- 
minate  in  the  expulsion  of  the  offending  matter  with  the 
urine,  which  is  not  effected  without  much  pain  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  and  the  urethra ;  the  urine  being  voided  in 
•mall  quantities  and  with  difficulty,  and  occasionally  mixed 
with  blood.  The  remedies  employed  in  gall-stone  afford 
relief  in  a  fit  of  gravel.  Copious  draughts  of  some  mild 
warm  fluid  should  also  be  taken,  with  small  doses  of  alka- 
line or  other  medicines,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  de- 
posite. 

Vesical  ealctdi. — It  sometimes  happens  that  a  renal  cal- 
culus, having  reached  the  bladder  in  tne  manner  described, 
is  detained  there  and  becomes  the  nucleus  of  fresh  con- 
cretions. Vesical  calculus  may  also  be  formed  upon  a 
foreign  body,  such  as  the  broken  end  of  a  catheter,  or  upon 
a  small  stone  which  has  made  its  way  inwards.  Nuclei  of 
this  last  kind  are  formed  originally  in  tlie  ducts  of  the  pro- 
state gland,  which  surrounds  the  male  urethra  just  where  it 
issues  from  the  bladder,  and  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  whatever  way  it  may  first  arise,  vesical  calculus  or 
stone  in  the  bladder  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  maladies  to 
which  man  is  exposed.  Even  in  its  nascent  state,  but  most 
certainly  when  it  becomes  at  all  large,  the  stone  occasions 
excruciating  pain.  This  is  seated  chiefly  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  where  the  stone  usually  rests,  and,  by  sympathy,  in 
the  urethra  near  its  external  orifice :  it  is  attributable,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  strong  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
bladder  upon  the  stone,  and  is  most  severe  immediately 
after  micturition.  Hence,  fortunately,  it  is  intermitting; 
for  when  the  bladder  is  full,  the  weight  of  the  stone  is  partly 
sustained  by  the  fluid,  and  it  .does  not  touch  the  sensitive 
internal  membrane  in  so  many  points.  In  some  cases  the 
pain  is  more  endurable  than  in  others  from  peculiarity  of 
oonstitutioui  or  the  comparative  smoothness  and  lightness 
of  the  stone ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  period  of  agony  arrives ; 
the  bladder  becomes  intolerant  of  the  smallest  amount  of 
distension,  so  that  the  urine  is  voided,  as  it  enters,  drop  by 
drop,  mingled  with  blood  and  mucus ;  and  at  length  the 
patient  inevitably  dies,  worn  out  by  unremitted  suffering. 

There  are  remedies  which  are  capable  of  affording  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  relief  for  a  time ;  but  the  only  means  that 
offer  even  a  chance  of  a  happier  termination  than  death 
it^lf,  are  the  removal  of  the  cause  by  an  operation.  The 
stone  must  either  be  withdrawn  through  the  urethra  by  a 
properiy  constructed  instrument,  which  often  succeeds  when 
It  is  small  in  the  male,  and  seldom  fails  in  the  female  unless 
it  be  ItrKC ;  or  it  must  be  drilled  and  crushed  into  frag- 
ments small  enough  to  be  voided  with  the  urine,  according 
to  a  brilliant  metlm  of  operating  lately  brought  into  notice 


[LiTBonuTT],  or  aa  ineisioa  vrait  be  nade  taift«Migfa  to 
permit  its  extmotion  [Litbotomt]  ;  a  method  pncCierd  vy 
the  antienti,  and  unfortunately  by  no  means  supeteedad  f  m 
some  imagine)  by  hthotritv,  whinh  is  out  of  tha  qnaatmi  m 
very  young  children,  and  often  inapplicable  in  mora  ad- 
vanced life.  This  disease  is  curable  by  the  varioua  means 
that  have  been  devised,  or  a  combination  of  them»  in  perhaps 
five  or  six  out  of  seven  eases,  even  in  its  advanced  aiage ; 
and  the  average  number  of  faUiues  in  young  chiUrwa  does 
not  amount  to  one  in  fourteen.  It  it  always  advisable  that 
an  operation  should  not  be  delayed  when  the  fnistmor  of 
stone  is  proved,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  can  only  be  done 
by  actually  striking  it  audibly  with  a  metallic  insiroment 
called  a  sound;  tor  not  only  is  the  stone  oonstantly  in- 
creasing in  sixe,  but  the  parts  concerned  may  betirme 
incurably  diseased  in  consequence  of  delay,  or  the  fr«icfal 
health  may  sink  beyond  the  power  of  restoration.  Tiie  idea 
of  dissolving  the  calculus  is  a  dream. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  this  disease,  that  it  u 
exceedingly  common  in  some  places  and  very  rare  in  others. 
Thus  at  Norwidi  and  Paisley  together,  there  are  probably 
more  cases  in  a  year  than  in  the  whole  of  London ;  vrhtle  at 
Hereford  the  disease  is  almost  unknown.  No  mearches 
into  the  cause  of  this  difference  have  yet  afibided  a  antiafac- 
tory  explanation  of  it. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  at  length  into  the  ebemical 
nature  of  urinary  calculi.  In  weight  thev  vary  from  a  lew 
grains  even  to  several  pounds,  but  seldom  exceed  a  lev 
ounces.  They  have  been  distinguished  (chiefly  by  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Wollaston)  into  the  following  kinda,  which 
are  here  arranged  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  inqueney : — 

1.  Uric  acid. 

2.  Oxalate  of  lime,  called  also  the  mmlberry  ealcului, 
firom  its  dark  colour  and  rough  surface. 

3.  Ammoniaco-magnesian-phoephate ;  called  aba  the 
triple-  phosphate. 

4.  Phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone  earth  calculus. 

5.  The  fusible  calculus,  a  combination  of  the  last  two 
species  ;  so  called  from  its  fusibihty  under  the  bbw^ptpe. 

6.  The  mixed  calculus;  eompoaed  of  several  of  th«  other 
kinds  confusedly  mixed. 

7.  Urate  of  ammonia. 

8.  Carbonate  of  hme, 

9.  Cystic  oxide. 

10.  Aanthic  oxide. 

The  three  last  are  extremely  rare.  The  phoapiiatic 
varieties  generally  include  a  nucleus  of  the  first  or  aceon  J 
species,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  advanced  Ufe,  or  in  raart  id 
long  standing. 

The  substance  called  uric  add,  of  which  probably  thieo 
fourths  of  the  concretions  in  question  consist  vhoIlT  or  m 
part*  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  unless  an  alkali  be  |>f«- 
sent  in  a  quantity  more  than  eulBoient  to  nentraliio  it ;  and 
from  such  a  solution,  of  which  healthy  tirine  is  an  example, 
the  addition  of  almoat  any  other  acid  will  predpitate  either 
the  urate  of  the  alkali,  or  the  uric  acid  itself  in  the  fcroi  «f 
powder.  To  this  peculiarity  is  probably  due  the  ibraiatiea 
of  chal ketones — consisting,  as  we  have  seen,  of  urate  of  »oda 
— ^in  those  who  are  subject  to  gout,  as  well  as  the  proverbial 
liability  of  such  peraons  to  gravel  and  other  calculous  dts- 
orders;  for  in  this  eomplaint  acetic  aid  is  ao  abondanily 
generated  as  to  be  observable  in  the  perspiration.  ChiMi^n 
also,  in  whom  the  food  is  so  apt  to  turn  sour  opon  the 
stomach,  are  much  more  liable  to  stone  than  the  middle- 
aged,  and  their  calculi  almoat  invariably  consist  of  one  arid. 
In  such  cases  the  alkahes  and  absorbent  earths  are  of  emi- 
nent service,  bv  preventing  the  admixture  of  free  acid  m 
the  urine,  which  is  thus  rendered  more  capable  of  rotatntnr 
the  urates  in  solution.  These  medicines,  on  the  other  band, 
are  extremely  injurious  if  the  phosphates  happen  to  pivrail, 
when  acids  should  take  their  place,  for  reasons  aomew  hat 
anal(^us.  These  considerations  may  havo  tlieir  use  tu 
pointing  out  the  propriety  of  attending  to  the  diet  and  tbo 
digestive  functions,  with  a  view  to  prevent  or  eorreet  tKe 
formation  of  urinary  concretions ;  and  they  no  less  Ibm^  v 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  ehemisnry  en  th« 
part  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  treatment  of  soch 
disorders,  that  the  different  kinds  may  be  justly  darnmi- 
nated.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  carefhl  analysts  of  tb* 
urine  and  its  sediments ;  a  process  which  will  be  axplaiBc^ 
in  the  article  on  Urins. 

Calculi  in  Inpsrior  Aniitals.    Biiimj  coItmA' 
rare  in  the  horse  and  the  deer,  for  these  animal*  kmvw 
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irali-Uiddw,  and  ^  lie]i«tSc  dtMt  is  lu^  tnd  itnugbt,  vtiA 
the  biW  fknm  Ibrangfa  it  as  flut  as  it  is  seereted.    ney  are 
afUn  fornid  in  th«  gall-bladder  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  dog. 
There  IS  scaroely  a  stall-M  ox  slaugfatefed  ftnm  Michaelmas 
ta  Lady-day  in  which  they  do  not  exist  of  large  size,  or  in 
great  nttmbers:  somettmes  there  is  only  one  concretion,  but 
that  of  ooaaiderable  magnitude.    In  an  ox  tlmt  died  of 
jauodice,  a  gall-stone  was  found  which  weighed  15  u. 
when  flnt  removed  from  the  bladder.     More  frequently' 
there  ate  aumeraus  calculi  of  a  small  sixe,  scarcely  larger 
than  graina  of  sarnie  or  many  of  them  agglomerated  to- 
gether* forming  a  rounded  or  irregular  body,  from  the  size 
of  n  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  millet  seed.     More  than  800 
ha\'e  been  eonntad  in  the  gall-bladder  of  one  beast.    Occa- 
aiDoaUy  there  it  found  an  irregular  crystallized  body  of  a 
green  or  azure  blue  colour*  glistening  and  polished.     This 
forms  a  valuable  pigment    The  cause  of  these  ooncretions 
is  not  well  understoiDd»  but  it  depends  greatly  on  want  of 
excnifle  and  impaired  digestion.    In  the  grass-fed  ox  they 
ace  seldom  found.    These  ealcoU  may  exist  in  the  gall- 
bladder without  apparent  injury  to  the  health,  but  occa- 
aionaUy  they  press  unoa  and  close  the  passage  through 
which  the  gall  should  be  conveyed  to  the  intestinal  canid; 
or  they  enter  into  the  hepatio  duct  and  obstruct  it,  and  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  the  bile  through  it ;  or,  being  numerous  and 
large,  they  may»  by  their  presence  and  weight  and  friction, 
irritate  tha  mneous  membmne  of  the  cyst,  and  thus  be  pro- 
ductive of  disease.  [Bilb,  Dioxstion,  and  JAtiNoiCB.] 
If  the  existence  of  inspissated  bile,  or  biliary  calculi,  in  the 
gall-bladder  were  indicated  by  a  certain  train  of  symptoms, 
the  expeiienoe  of  the  former  would  supplv  a  readv  and 
almost  certain  cure.    The  stall-fed  ox  has  the  gall-bladder 
partially  filled  with  minute  or  larger  concretions.    The 
grass-fed  beast  in  June  will  rarely  Aimish  one.    The  former 
was  idle  and  cnrer-fod ;  the  latter  was  compelled  to  exert 
himself  a  little  in  order  to  obtain  his  food,  and  he  was  kept 
under  the  salutary  aperient  influence  of  the  newly-sprung 


Biliary  calcnli  have  been  observed  in  the  gall-bladder  of 
alnwst  every  domeatie.  quadruped,  and  ver^  often  in  poiilti^. 
They  differ  materially  in  their  composition,  but  agree  m 
being  crystallized  bodies,  formed  of  layer  upon  layer,  and 
containing  marsaritic  acid,  animal  mucus,  a  yellow  colour- 
ing matter,  and  salts,  principally  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia. 

Cerebral  Cakuli  have  been  found  more  frequently  in 

the  horae  than  in  any  other  quadruped.  They  are  contained 

in  Ifae  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum  or  the  cerebellum,  and 

attached  to  or  enveloped  by  the  plexus  choroides.    They  are 

iiaiiAliy  white,  variously  formed,  of  a  stony  hardness,  and 

eonaist  nearly  of  pure  phosphate  of  lime.  No  peculiar  symp- 

tons  indicatea  the  existence  of  the  calculus,  but  the  horse  is 

auddenlj  attaeked  by  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  dies ; 

upon  examination  the  ventricles  are  found  distended  with 

fluidU  and  these  ooncretions  attached  to  the  plexus  of  vessels. 

Afierwaids,  perhaps,  it  is  recollected  that  the  animal  had 

beeo  aomewnat  dull  and  stupid,  sleepy,  and  self-willed,  and 

bnd  ftequently  hung  his  head ;  that,  in  foot,  there  had  been 

someiliing  wrong  i£out  the  head.    The  irritation  produced 

hf  the  foreign  body  had  been  long  existing  and  increasing. 

Gaatrie   Calculi   are   rarely  or  never   found    in   the 

stoiDAeh  of  the  horse ;  but  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence 

in  ruminants*    Concretions  varying  from  the  weight  of  a 

few  ouncea  to  seven  or  eight  pounds  have.been  found  in  the 

pauooli  of  cattle.    There  are  traces  of  concentric  layers  in 

all  of  them,  but  they  are  far  from  being  regular.    Tnere  is 

usually  some  central  nucleus,  such  as  a  small  bit  of  nail  or 

stcxie.   around  which  has  been  collected  a  mass  of  earth 

and  food  and  hair,  cemented  by  the  mucus  of  the  stomach. 

Wheo   loose  in  the  rumen,  they  acquire  a  globular  form, 

botv  lutTing  been  confined  in  one  of  the  compartments  of  that 

visfcuav   they  are  occasionally  flattened,  and  in  a  few  cases 

angular.     The  symptoms  by  which  their  presence  is  indi- 

oilcd  arw  not  well  known,  nor  the  effects  wmch  they  produce ; 

hat  one  thing  of  some  importance  is  certain,  namely,  that 

th«y  are  aeUbm  found  in  healthy  and  thriving  cattle.  They 

laay  be  either  the  cause  or  the  eonsequence  oif  disease,  and 

TP«y>^  may  be  said  on  both  sides.    The  method  by  which 

tbpv  ntaj  be  dissolved  or  otherwise  got  rid  of  is  unknown. 

A  oifierent  kind  of  concretion  is  found  in  the  abomaaum  or 

fborth  stomach  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  calves.    It  is 

eevpaaed  almoot  entirely  of  hair,  agglutinated  by  the  mucus 

^  tisa  aMnach.    Cattle  are  frequently  observed  to  spend  a 


eonsldenble  t&ne  fin  the  fkiendly  office  of  licking  eaeli 
other :  a  portion  of  the  hair  mixed  with  the  saliva  ts  occa- 
sionally swallowed ;  and,  not  possessing  suflScient  solidity 
or  weight  to  break  through  the  roof  of  the  paunch  and 
enter  that  stomach,  it  passes  along  the  oesophagean  canal 
to  the  fourth  stomach,  where,  bv  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
that  stomach,  it  is  formed  into  a  ball.  There  are  no  symp- 
toms which  clearly  indicate  the  presence  of  these  balls,  nor 
is  it  plain  by  what  means  they  could  be  expelled ;  but  it  is 
very  evident  that  they  have  an  injurious  effect,  producing 
distension  of  the  paunch  and  loss  of  digestive  power  in  Uie 
fourth  stomach ;  the  first  by  sympathy,  and  the  latter  by 
their  direct  presence.  The  animals  in  which  these  hair- 
balls  are  fbund  after  death  were  never  well  conditioned  or 
healthy, -and  those  that  have  expelled  a  hair-ball  by  stool 
have  immediately  begun  to  thrive. 

Similar  balls,  but  composed  of  felted  wool,  with  portions 
of  different  kinda  of  food  and  various  earthy  ana  saline 
matters,  mixed  up  with  the  mucus  of  the  stomach,  and 
having  undergone  a  process  of  crystallization,  are  found  in 
the  fourth  stomach  of  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  chamois,  the 
antelope,  and  the  deer.  They  have  usually  a  small  nucleus, 
but  the  structure  of  the  surrounding  mass  and  the  form  of 
the  whole  admit  of  much  variety.  [Bezoars.] 

IntesHnal  CalcuH  are  often  found  in  the  horse.  They 
have  almost  invariably  some  central  nucleus,  as  a  seed,  a 
small  stone,  or  a  bit  of  nail,  around  which  partides  of  food 
and  saline  matters  have  accumulated  and  crystallized.  They 
differ  from  the  gastric  calculi  in  the  greater  portion  of  earthy 
and  saline  matter  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  scarcely 
a  trace  of  food  is  detected  in  many  of  them.  The  concentric 
layers  are  well  defined,  and  the  ball,  when  dried,  will  bear  a 
beautiful  polish.  They  assume  different  forms  according  to 
the  portion  of  intestine  which  they  occupy.  In  the  colon 
they  adapt  themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  cells  of  that 
viscus,  and  represent  a  kind  of  four-sided  prism :  at  the 
fundus,  or  base  of  tiie  csecum,  they  are  globular.  Twen^r  or 
thirty  of  the  cells  of  the  colon  will  sometimes  be  occupied  by 
them,  varying  in  weight  fitmi  hslf  an  ounce  to  three-quarters 
of  a  pound:  In  the  ctDcum,  a  single  concretion  has  occa- 
sionally weighed  eight  or  ten  pounds. 

They  are  oftenest  found  m  heavy  horses  of  slow  work. 
Mfil-hones  are  also  subject  to  them,  and  horses  that  are  fod 
on  much  dry  bran.  The  symptoms  of  their  existence  are 
obscure,  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
colic.  They  have  occasionally  been  expelled  in  the  act  of 
purging,  but  it  would  generafiy  be  a  fruitless  and  a  dan- 
gerous attempt  to  dislodge  them,  for  they  are  embedded  in 
Uie  cells  of  the  colon  or  the  blind  pouch  of  the  csscum. 
They  destroy  the  horse  by  the  irritation  which  they  occasiont 
and  by  their  weight,  and  especially  in  the  concussion  of 
rapid  action,  they  rupture  tne  parietes  of  the  intestine. 
It  would  seem  almost  mcredible  tnat  they  should  remain  so 
long  as  those  of  larger  sise  must  necessarily  do.  Many 
months  or  years  must  have  passed  away  in  the  formation  of 
a  calculus  that  ultimately  weighs  eight  pounds.  There  ia 
scarcely  a  ease  in  which  they  have  occasioned  the  death  of 
the  animal,  where  careful  inquiry  will  not  elucidate  the  foot 
that  during  a  very  long  time  the  animal  had  experienced 
occasional  attacks  of  apparent  colic. 

Salivary  CaleuH  are  oftener  found  in  the  herbivorous 
animal  than  in  the  human  being,  because  there  is  a  g^reater 
expenditure  of  saliva  in  mastication,  and  the  salivary  glanda 
are  larger  and  more  susceptible  of  inflammation.  They 
mostly  exist  in  the  parotid  duct  They  are  of  a  dead-white 
colour,  usually  of  an  oblong  form,  of  considerable  density 
and  specific  gravity,  and  the  surfaces  hi^^hly  polished  or 
capable  of  being  so.  They  are  only  injurious  when  they 
completely  obstruct  the  duct ;  then  the  salivary  fluid,  eon< 
tinning  to  be  secreted,  accumulates  behind  the  ealculus, 
and  the  canal  becomes  distended,  and  will  burst,  unless  an 
incision  is  made  upon  the  calculus,  and  the  obstruotin|^ 
body  removed. 

The  saliva^  calculus  of  the  horse  consists  of  86  parts  of 
carbonate  of  hme,  6  €i  animal  matter,  4  of  water,  3  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  other  salts*  and  1  oJP  mucous  matter."^ 

Urinary  Caieuli.  These,  whether  found  in  the  kid-* 
neys,  or  ureters,  or  bladder,  or  urethra,  have  been  observed 
in  altnost  every  domesticated  animsl.  In  the  honOr  a 
urinary  calculus  has  occupied  the  whole  cavity  of  the  kidney 
and  has  weighed  more  than  a  pound.  It  has  obstrnoted 
the  ureters,  and  destroyed  the  hoise  and  the  ox:  it  haa 
oouplelrfy  filled  the  bladder  of  the  dog,  and  has  been 
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tliivered  into  a  tboasand  pieces  by  tlM  tiMen  fM  of  Hhm 
animal  from  a  considerable  heisbt  In  the  urethra  also  it 
has  been  prodactive  of  fatal  inflamnatioB  in  the  dog.  In 
almost  every  animal  sand  has  oceisionaHy  eeeupicKl  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder.  Minute  ealeuli  have  been  found  in 
almost  countless  numbers,  or  one  large  caleulus  has  pro- 
duced extreme  pain,  suppression  of  urine,  and  destructive 
inflammation.  In  most  of  these  cases  means  haye  been 
found  to  allay  to  a  certain  degree  the  irritability  of  the 
bladder,  but  no  medicine  has  the  slightest  solvent  power  on 
the  calculus.  The  operation  of  lithotomy  has  been  per- 
formed with  success  on  almost  every  domestieated  qua- 
druped, and  that  of  lithotrity  has  been  effectual  in  ^e 
horse. 

Nearly  the  same  constituent  prineiplet  enter  into  the 
composition  of  these  calcUli  in  the  herbivorous  animals. 
The  carbonate  of  lime  jprevails :  there  are,  on  an  arerage, 
83  parts  out  of  100  of  it  in  the  urinary  calculus  of  the 
horse ;  87  in  that  of  the  ox,  and  91  in  that  of  the  ass ;  the 
remainder  is  made  up  of  subphosphate  of  lime  and  animal 
cement  In  the  hog,  however,  ammoniacal  phosphate  of 
magnesia  is,  with  the  animal  cement,  nearly  the  sole  ma- 
terial.   In  none  of  them  has  uric  acid  been  detected. 

The  concretions  which  are  found  in  other  tissues  and 
oxgans  differ  little  from  those  in  the  human  being. 

CA'LCULUS,  CALCULATION.  The  wo«I  eakuiui 
means  a  small  pebble,  such  as  was  made  use  of  in  teaching 
or  practising  calculation.  We  must  refer  to  articles  of  a 
more  specific  kind  for  different  methods  of  calculation,  but 
as  regards  this  individual  word,  we  have  only  to  draw  the 
distinction  between  it  and  mathematici,  CJenerally  speak- 
ing, a  calculator  is  taken  for  a  mathematician ;  which  he 
may  or  may  not  be.  Mathematicians  are  sometimes  fond 
of  and  skilful  in  calculation,  and  sometimes  the  reverse  of 
both :  Euler  and  WaUis  are  instances  of  the  former ;  La- 
grange, according  to  report,  of  the  latter.  To  perform  a 
calculatiou  is  to  put  numbers  together  bv  rules^  the  reasons 
of  which  may  or  may  not  be  understood  by  him  who  uses 
them*  .  It  is  true  that  a  mathematician  must,  in  the  nrocess 
by  which  he  becomes  such,  increase  his  power  of  calculation ; 
but  whether  he  will  ever  attain  the  expertness  and  correct- 
ness of  a  banker's  clerk  in  the  commonest  operation  de- 
pends upon  qualities  of  mind  which  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  nis  mathematical  power.  It  is  necessary  to  caution 
our  readers  not  to  take  a  result  as  mathematically  correct, 
because  it  is  produced  by  a  skilful  calculator ;  or  as  nume- 
rically  correct,  because  it  has  been  worked  by  a  good  mathe^ 
matieian.  The  method  of  the  first,  and  the  work  of  the 
second,  may  be  wrong  without  any  inference  against  either 
in  relation  to  his  peculiar  pursuit 

The  term  caleului  is  eommonly  applied  to  signify  any 
branch  of  mathematics  which  may  involve  or  lead  to  calcu- 
lation :  any,  in  fact,  except  pure  geometry.  Thus  the  part 
of  algebra  which  relates  to  exnonents  and  logarithms  is 
sometimes  oalled  the  exponential  calcuUu*  The  references 
imm^ately  following  are  to  those  branches  which,  without 
any  particular  reason,  have  nermanently  acquired  the  name 
of  calculi.  And»  the  word  being  now  completely  intro- 
duced, every  new  speciflc^development  of  anv  part  of  mathe- 
matios  will  receive  the  name.  Thus  the  calculus  of  definite 
integrals,  the  calculus  of  discontinuous  functions*  &c.y  are 
terms  which  are  beginning  to  be  used. 

CALCULUS,  DIFFERENTIAL.  [DinsmBifTiAL  Cal- 
culus.] 

CALCULUS,  INTEGRAL*    [Intboral  Calculus.] 

CALCULUS  OF  VARIATIONS.  [Variations, 
Calculus  or] 

CALCULUS  OF  FUNCTIONS.  [FuNCTioifs,  Cal- 
culus OP.] 

CALCUTTA,  the  capital  eity  of  Bengal,  and  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  government  in  British  India,  is  situated  on  the 
left  or  east  side  of  the  Hoogly,  in  22*  23'  N.  lat»  and  88'' 
98'  B.  long. ;  about  100  miles  from  the  sea. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  lut  eentury  Caleutta  was  only 
an  insignificant  villagey  inhabited  by  native  husbandmen : 
and  a  great  part  of  its  present  site  was  completely  covered 
with  jungle.  The  spot  appears  to  have  been  ill  chosen  as 
regards  salubrity.  The  proximity  of  the  low,  damp,  and 
dreary  region  of  Uie  SunderbundS,  a  woody  tract  containing 
ei^ht  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  is  necessarily  unfavourable  in 
fhis  respect ;  and  the  healthiness  of  the  city  is  still  fiirther 
impaired  by  a  dense  forest  on  the  eaat*  and  some  extensive 
muddy  lakes  on  the  south.    The  English  have  done  some- 


tfahig  Is  msedy  liUe  eivil  ky  preper ly  4nHtiBf  «ff  te 
face-water  near  the  town,  and  by  filling  «p  sevenl  alagnant 
ponds,  as  well  as  by  clearing  aiway  Um  smroundiag  jimgU 
to  a  considerable  extent,  bttt  the  air  ii  still  romidirad  frr 
ffem  healthy. 

In  1698  die  Bngliah  fhelory  was  weiyed  inm  Hoogly 
to  this  spot,  then  oeeopied  by  the  village  of  Geviadpora,  bet 
the  progress  of  the  city  was  at  fint  so  slew  thai  m  17M 
there  were  not  more  than  70  houses  in  H  ocewpieA  hy  Bih 
ropeans.  An  attempt  had  been  made  in  1749  la  defcttd  th* 
place  fnm  the  incursions  of  the  MabaraCtae  by  saftomAag 
It  with  a  diteh,  a  precaution  which  availed  b«t  Utile  aiiams 
the  attack  in  June,  1758,  by  Sai^a  ud  Dowlak,  thesoabah- 
dar  or  vioeroy  of  Bengal.  On  the  oeeaeisM  of  this  attask 
the  factory  was  deserted  by  the  governor,  the  w— tiwdam, 
and  many  other  of  the  European  ninetionarleo  and  fessdenta. 
On  the  eaptnre  of  the  place,  the  Englieh  who  had  leoHttned 
to  defend  the  factory  were  thrust  into  a  samU  aswhoieaane 
dungeon  called  the  Black  Heioi  and  of  148  individaala  who 
were  thus  shut  up  at  night  only  93  were  fbmid  alive  in  the 
morning.  In  the  Deginning  of  the  ibllowing  vear,  a  sq  Sttdreo 
consisting  of  five  ships  of  war,  acoompaniea  by  9480  tieuye 
under  the  command  of  Cokmel  Olive,  arrived  n  the  Gaagee 
ftom  Madras,  and  re-took  the  town  of  CafenUa,  ftea  vkidk 
the  garrison  of  the  sonbahdar  retired,  aller  an  attack  ef 
only  two  hours'  duration. 

The  citadel,  to  which  the  name  ef  Fsrt  WflBan  «aa  giwn, 
was  constructed  by  Clire  seen  alter  the  battle  of  Plasasy, 
fought  in  June,  1 757.  This  fort  stands  on  the  hsnk  of  the 
Hoogly,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  eity.  Its  form 
is  octagonal ;  five  of  the  sides,  which  are  towarda  the  land, 
are  regular,  and  three,  which  front  the  river,  have  tbeir 
lines  varied  aoeording  to  local  clieumstaneea.  Fort  Wilheai 
is  the  most  regularly  constructed  fortress  in  India.  The 
works  are  bw,  and  there  are  but  few  buildings  within  the 
walls,  which  are  so  extensive,  that  it  is  saiif  18,800  men 
would  be  required  to  man  them  properiy  in  ease  of  attack ; 
it  is  computed  to  have  cost  in  its  construction  altegetber 
two  millions  steriinj^.  Its  principal  batteries  are  towaida  the 
river,  fh)m  which  side  only  an  attack  is  to  be  apanhended. 

The  space  between  the  ibrt  and  tiie  dty,  callaa  the  Eapla* 
nade,  contains  the  government-house,  built  by  the  Marqi 
Wellesley,  which  is  the  finest  huHding  in  Galeotta :  it 
sists  of  a  centre  with  four  wings,  one  at  each  oomet; 
nected  together  by  circular  passages.  The  centre  InriMing 
contains  two  very  fine  rooms.  The  lower  of  these,  the  h^ 
is  paved  with  marble,  and  supported  br  Doric  eolomaa; 
over  this  is  the  ball-room,  supported  by  lonie  pillan.  The 
private  apartments,  the  council-room  and  other  olBee«  are 
contained  in  the  wings.  On  a  line  with  this  huildxng 
is  a  range  of  magnificent  dwelling-hottsas  with  epeeioas 
verandahs. 

The  town  extends  for  four  miles  and  a  half  in  tike  diffc» 
tion  of  the  river;  it  varies  in  breadth  oonsiderahiT  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  the  average  being  one  mOe  and  a  hut  The 
Sarts  in  which  Europeans  reside  are  moaUy  occufiied  by 
andsome  detached  houses,  built  of  brick  and  atueeoed  vnth 
lime,  which  gives  them  the  appearanee  of  murbls  pehscvs. 
The  principal  square  measures  1500  feet  on  eaefa  aida,  and 
in  the  midale  has  a  large  tank,  from  which  the  aquara  takce 
its  name.  This  tank,  which  is  60  feet  deep,  is  suncmnded 
by  a  wall  and  balustrade,  and  has  steps  on  the  inside  leech- 
ing to  the  bottom.  I>uring  the  anministiatiQii  of  LaH 
Hastings  large  sums  were  expended  in  improving  cIm 
tilation  of  Calcutta;  a  street  sixty  feet  wide  wan 
through  the  centre  in  its  longest  diameter,  and 
squares  were  made,  which,  like  the  one  already  desetibad^ 
have  each  a  tank  in  the  middle  surrounded  by  plaatrd 
walks.  A  quay,  called  the  Strand,  between  two  Msd  tfaroe 
miles  long,  was  formed,  which  extends  upon  the  rif«r-b«&k 
along  the  citf.  This  quay  is  fbrty  feet  above  lov-vatce: 
mark,  and  is  nimished  with  many  ghauts,  or  broad  fti^ble  • 
of  steps,  which  are  useftil  for  the  landing  of  goods,  end  for, 


the  accommodation  of  the  natives  in  making  the 
ablutions  prescribed  by  their  religion. 

The  principal  public  buildings,  besides  the  _ 
house,  are  the  town-hall,  the  courts  of  iustiee,  itio  ehure. 
for  Episcopalian  Protestants*  and  one  for  Scotek 
rians,  besides  Catholic  chapels,  a  Greek  and  an 
diurch,  several  Hindu  pagooas  and  Mohaminedan  aaoaq  . 
and  a  Seik  temple.  On  the  south  aide  of  the  tova  avw 
hospital  and  a  gaoL  The  quarter  in  whieh  tte 
principally  reside  is  to  the  north,  md  eonaifltt  of 
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dii^,  iMfiKv^  "iAvmIb  :  this  tiimtv  oflhn  a  MMplBte  coa- 
trast  to  the  parts  aQ0Q|H«d  by  SuvoMaM.    Theie  a*e  a  few 
brick  bouies  of  two  stories,  with  flat  terraesd  vsois,  in  this 
pert,  whieh  is  called  the  Blaek  Town,  but  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  dwellings  are  mud  hovels,  coveted  with  small 
iiles«  the  wells  fiequently  consisting  of  mats  and  bamboos, 
firom  whieh  eiveumotanoe  flies  are  of  frequent  oocunenes. 
This  qaaner  swarais  with  population.    The  total  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  suburbs  has  boon  estimated 
mt  €2  ),0«0.     In  1 8 1 9  the  Sohoel  Soeiety  rsekoned  the  native 
population  alone  at  760,000,  bat  as  the  limits  comprehended 
in  their  computations  were  not  defined,  it  is  not  possible  to 
eome  to  any  certain  result  on  the  subject.    8o  long  ago  as 
1802  an  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  police  magistrates, 
that,  inehming  with  Calcutta  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  the 
number  of  Inhabitants  amounted  to  2,225,000  soub.    This 
iMimber  is  probably  wide  of  the  truth ;  but  there  can  be  no 
douht  that  the  whole  of  the  district  comprehended  within 
the  described  limit  ^is  very  densely  peopled.    About  one- 
tbctd  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  are  Moham- 
medans, and  nearly  all  Ae  remainder  are  Hindus.    The 
wnnber  of  Christians  was  stated  in  i822'tobe  13,138,  sinoe 
which  time  that  part  of  the  population  has  probably  in- 
cieaaed.    These  are  besides  a  few  Chinese,  Armenians,  and 
^vofesBOfB  of  other  systems-of  fidfth  which  prevail  in  diiferent 
parts  of  the  continent  of  India. 

Widi-so  large  a  popnhition,  Calcotta  presents  at  all  times 
an  animated  scene.  It  was  ascertained  a  few  years  ago,  by 
means  of  persons  stationed  in  Tarious  quarters  for  the  pur- 
poae,  that  the  number  who  daily  enter  the  city  from  the 
BaVQiba  and  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  amounts  to 
ifpwattis  of  100,000  persons.  The  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation speak  the  Bengali  language ;  and  many,  including 
the  aervanta  attending  upon  Europeans,  speak  the  fiindus- 
tannee  also. 

The  botanic  garden,  a  splendid  establishment  of  the  East 
India  Company,  is  ritiatea  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hoogly, 
where  that  river  takes  i^  bend,  to  which  the  name  of  Garden 
Haaoh  lias  been  given.  Above  this  garden  is  an  extensive 
plantation  of  teak,  wbioh  wood  does  not  occur  naturally  in 
tfaia  part  of  India.  The  introduction  of  this  species  of  tree 
la  eocuridered  desirable,  as  ship-building  forms  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  On  the  west  hank  of  the  river,  both 
mbove  and  below  as  well  as  opposite  to  the  city,  there  are 
seTeral  private  yards  fbr  that  purpose. 

The  soil  in  and  about  Calcutta  is  so  deficient  in  water, 
that,  after  boring  to  the  depth  of  140  feet,  no  springs  have 
heen  fbund.  Many  trunks  of  trees  have  been  discovered 
60  feet  under  the  surface,  standing  erect,  with  their  roots  and 
branches  perfects  Thin  strata  of  ooal  and  blue  clay  have 
been  aiiSt  with  between  50  and  60  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  external  trade  of  the  province  of  Bengal  being  almost 
wboUy  carried  on  at  Calcutta,  its  nature  and  amount  have 
been  given  in  our  description  of  the  province  [Bsnoal]. 
Tbe  river  is  a  full  mile  wide  at  high  water,  and  trading  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  siie  ascend  as  high  as  the  town. 

Tbe  attention  of  strangers  is  much  excited  on  first  visiting 
Caieutta,  by  the  number  of  vultures,  'kites,  crows*  and  a 
9pe^e9  of  erane,  which,  from  its  stately  walk,  has  received 
tne  n^me  of  Adjutant  [Aojutant].  These  birds  clear 
ttwnj  the  surplus  food  provided  for  Europeans,  which  is 
throvm  at  night  into  ihe  streets,  as  it  cannot  be  kept  in  that 
dimate,  and  there  are  few  poor  persons  to  consume  it  whose 
reli^oua  prejudices  will  aUow  of  their  doing  so.  These 
scavengers  are  assisted  by  numerous  foxes»  jackals,  and  wild 
do^.  arho  enter  the  city  at  night  for  the  purpose  from  the 
x»et;^hboaring  jungles,  and  whose  mingled  bowlings  produoe 
m  Tcry  unpleasing  eifeet 

TTbe  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  game,  meat, 
flsh*  ▼agretaUes,  and  fruits,  the  whole*  of  which  are  sold  at 
prioes.  The  game  consists  ef  wild-ducks,  teal, 
snipes,  hares,  and  venison.  Among  the  fish  is 
mango  fish — which  is  described  as  a  great  luxury : 
il  haa  derived  its  name  firom  the  fact  of  its  appearing  in  the 
river  only  at  the  season  when  the  mangoes  ripen.  Fruits 
ST*  tvrniehed  in  an  infinite  variety,  andofdeUeious  flavour; 
■iB0>mppft0St  melons,  mangoes,  oranges,  guavas,  peadies, 
ioqeals,   And  strawberries,  are  among  the  more  usual  de- 


Tbtt  Kuwpaan  >hih«bits!ilts  have  established  several  in- 
tfffirt40oa  for  literary,  scientific,  and  educational  objeets. 
yi^-i^»***<^  8oisety,  fbrmed  by  Sir  ^ViUiam  Jones,  was 
taiDfliTtt  ftt  Caicutta'in^I 794  [ AtiATic  'BoeUBTY].    Among 


the  institutions  fir  pRnaoting  edueation  are  the  ooUeee  of 
Fort  William,  a  government  establisbment  for  the  in:iitruc- 
tion  of  young  men  who  have  been  partially  educateii  in  the 
college  at  Us^ybury.  A  Sanscrit  college,  a  Mohauimedan 
college,  and  an  Anglo-Indian  college,  are  Ukewiiie  supported 
by  the  government,  which  also  gives  assistance  to  many 
private  institutions  for  instructing  the  children  of  natives 
and  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Europeans.  The  residents  of 
Calcutta  support  a  variety  of  charitable  institutions  and  uf 
societies  for  religious  objects. 

Calcutta  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  for 
the  presidency  of  Bengal.  This  court  is  under  the  control 
of  a  chief  justice  and  two  puisne  judges  appointed  by  the 
hinff.  The  courts  of  Sudder  Dewauny  Adawlut,  and  Na- 
zaimit  Adawlut,  established  in  Calcutta,  the  first  for  civil, 
the  last  for  criminal  causes,  are  courts  of  appeal  from  the 
provincial  courts  in  all  parts  of  India. 

In  1814  a  bisfaop*s  sOe  was  erected  within  the  Company's 
dominions  in  India;  the  bishop,  under  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  has  his  residence  in  that  city :  his  salary  was 
Hxed  by  act  of  parliament  at  6000/.  per  annum. 

The  travelling  distances  measured  in  English  miles  horn 
Calcutta  to  several  of  the  chief  places  in  India  are  as  fol« 
lows:— Agra,  839;  Allahabad,  544;  Ahmedabad,  1234; 
Amednuggur,  1119;  Aracan,  475 ;  Areot,  1 070 ;  Ava,  1 1 50 ; 
Bahar,297;  Balasore,  141;  Baroach,  1220;  Bareilly,  805; 
Bednore,  1290 ;  Benares,  460 ;  Bombay,  1301 ;  Buxar,  408 ; 
Cabul,  1761;  Candabar,  1781 ;  Cheitore,  1063;  Comorin 
Cape,  1470;  Dacca,  177;  Delhi,  956 ;  Ganjam,  369 ;  6ua^ 
lior,  805;  Hydzabad,  902;  Juggemauth,  811;  Lahore, 
1342;  Lucknow,  649;  Madras,  1030;  Mirzapore,  493; 
"Monghir,  275;  Mooltan,  1450;  Moorshedabad,  118;  My- 
sore, 1178;  Nagpore,  722;  Nagpore  (Little),  280;  Oude» 
562;  Patna,340;  Pondicberry,  1130;  Poonah,  1208;  Se- 
ringapatam,  1170 ;  Silhet,  325 ;  Sumbhulpore,  438 ;  6urat, 
1238;  Ta^jore,  1235;  Trichinopoly,  1238;  and  Vizagapa- 
tam,  557. 

(RennelVs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindusian  ;  Mill's  Hi^ 
iory  of  British  India;  Tennant's  Indian  Becreationf; 
Reports  of  Committees  qfJSoute  o/ Commons  on  the  Affair* 
of  India,  1831  and  1832.) 

C  ALD  A  R  A.    [Car  AVAQOio.l 

CALDA'RIUM.    [Bath.] 

C  ALDER,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Yorkshire,  rises  in  the 
high  grounds  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  in  a  marsh  in 
Cliviger  Dean,  S.E.  of  Burnley ;  and  from  the  same  marsh 
rises  a  branch  of  the  West  C alder,  which  runs  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  joins  the  Ribble.  The  course  of  the  York- 
shire Calder  is  easterly,  through  the  deep  valley  of  Tod- 
raorden ;  at  Sowerby  the  river  passes  within  two  miles  of 
Halifax,  and  by  De'wsbury  and  Wakefield,  at  which  latter 
place  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  nine  arches.  From  Wake- 
field the  course  of  the  Calder  is  nearly  N.E.  to  Castleford, 
near  Pontefract,  where  it  joins  the  Aire,  which  enters  the 
Ouse  five  miles  from  Snaith.  At  Sowerby,  about  three 
miles  S.W.  of  Halifax,  the  Calder  receives  a  considerable 
brook  from  Ripponden,  five  and  a  half  miles  SW.  of  Hali- 
fax. A  little  below  Salterhebble,  about  two  miles  S  W.  of 
Halifax,  its  volume  is  increased  by  the  Hebble,  a  small  but 
rapid  stream,  which  rises  above  Ovenden,  and  passes  round 
the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  town  of  Halifax ;  and  a  few 
miles  farther  east  the  Calder  receives  the  river  Coin,  which 
rises  near  Holm  Moss,  and  runs  past  Huddersfield. 

The  Calder  is  an  important  feature  in  the  canal  system  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  forms  part  of  the  line  c 
internal  navigation  between  the  eastern  and  western  coas'* 
The  Rochdale  canal,  thirty-one  miles  and  a  half  in  lenpj»» 
commences  in  the  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation  at  Sow<'Dy 
bridge  wharf,  and  terminates  by  a  junction  with  the  B»<ig®- 
water  canal  at  Manch^ter.    The  Calder  and  Hebbl-n*!!' 

Sation  is  twenty-two  miles  long,  from  its  junction  ^^"^'*® 
Lire  and  Calder  navigation,  about  a  quarter  of  a  p"e  from 
Wakefield,  to  the  basin  at  Sowerby  bridge,  in  whfeh  it  ter- 
minates. The  Calder  forms  a  considerable  porton  of  the 
line,  except  where  cuts  are  made  to  avoid  th«  circuitous 
course  of  the  river.  There  is  a  branch  to  Palifax.  The 
Barnsley  canal,  fifteen  miles  long.  commenc«&  in  the  low«r 
part  of  the  Calder.  near  Wakfifield.  and  joi^iing  the  I>'*'T® 
and  Dove  canal,  nine  miles  long:,  which  ^^^minate^  »"  "»« 
river  Dun  navigation,  opens  a  nNnmuuication  ^^'l,  {t_^ 
and  Rotherham.  The  Ramsden  canal.  fo«r  "*^^*  .'T"^ 
commences  in  the  Calder  and  Hebble  n^^-g*^.^'*'  *,  „i!ll 
minates  at  Huddersfield,  from  which  *  !"»«  of  <»nal,  nwe- 
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toen  mflet  and  a  hM  in  length,  eriled  tii«  MalMhaiter, 
ABhton,  and  Oldham  canal,  extendi  to  Daehenfleld  in  the 
parish  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  near  which  place  it  is  joined 
hy  the  Peak  Forest  canal.  The  canals  of  Lancashire  and 
the  West-Rtdlng  of  Yorkshire  are  connected  with  the  Ouse 
by  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation,  which  includes  the  Selby 
eanal,and  the  new  canal  from  Ferrybridge  to  Groole.  In  1625 
an  attempt  waa  made  to  obtain  an  Aet  *  hr  the  making  and 
maintaining  the  rivers  Ayre  and  Cawldes/  but  bo  Act  was 
passed  before  1699.  At  this  latter  date  the  doth  goods 
manufactured  at  Wakefield  and  Leeds  were  eonwyed  twen- 
ty-two miles  by  land  carriage  to  Rawdiife,  within  two  miles 
oV  the  Ouse ;  Halifax  was  thirty  from  all  water  communica- 
tion, and  Rochdale  forty  miles.  The  clothieia  of  Leeds  and 
Wakefield,  in  a  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  favour  of  the  bill,  complained  heavily  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  transporting  their  manuihctures:  '  the  expense 
whereof,*  they  state, '  is  not  only  very  chaiigeable,  but  they' 
are  forced  to  stay  two  months  sometimes  while  the  roads 
are  passable  to  market,  and  many  times  the  goods  receive 
eonstderab  .e  damage,  through  the  badness  of  roads,  by  over- 
turning/ Another  Act  was  obtained  in  1774,  under  which 
Ihrther  improvements  were  effected  in  the  two  rivers ;  and 
within  the  present  century  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation 
has  been  rendered  one  of  the  most  efficient  lines  of  water 
4x>mmunication  in  the  kin^om.  The  Aire  is  not  navi^ble 
above  Leeds,  which  town  is  thirty  miles  above  the  junction 
of  the  Aire  with  the  Ouse,  and  twelve  above  the  junction  of 
the  Aire  and  Calder.  A  little  above  Leeds  bridge  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  canal  locks  down  into  the  Aire.  The  branch 
of  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  to  Wakefield  is  twelve 
and  a  half  miles  in  length  from  the  junction  of  the  two 
riven  at  Castleford ;  and  with  the  Calder  and  Hebhle  navi- 
gation and  Rochdale  canal  forms  the  line  of  communication 
with  south  Lancashire,  while  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  is 
carried  through  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  that  county, 
and  terminates  at  Liverpool.  At  Haddlesey,  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  Ouse,  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation 
has  a  branch  to  Selby,  which  facilitates  the  interchange  of 
eommodities  between  Leeds  and  Wakefield  and  the  popu- 
lous districts  to  the  West,  and  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  In  1820  the 
undertaken  of  tlie  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  obtained  an 
Act,  under  which  a  fine  canal,  sixty  feet  wide  at  top,  and 
eighteen  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  haa  been  formed  from 
Ferrybridge  to  Goole.  At  Goole,  which  was  previously  a 
small  hamlet,  capacious  docks  have  been  constructed,  and 
a  custom-house  established,  so  that  goods  canr  be  shipped 
hence  to  foreign  parts. 

In  1828  ftirther  improvements  were  commenced  in  the 
Aire  and  Calder  navigation,  by  which  vessels  of  1 00  tons 
burthen  can  go  to  Leeds  and  Wakefield.  Additional  cuts 
have  also  been  made  in  order  to  avoid  the  drouitous  course 
of  the  river,  and  the  line  has  bv  this  means  been  rendered 
aevenl  miles  shorter.  Goods  which  leave  Leeds  and  Wake- 
field in  the  evening  by  the  fly- boats  arrive  at  Goole  in  eight 
lioum,  where  thev  can  be  at  once  put  on  board  steam-bMts 
for  Hamburgh,  London,  and  other  places.  Steam-boats  for 
paasengere  are  emploved  on  this  navigation. 

(Priestley  on  CanaU; '  Physical  and  Political  Geography 
of  the  British  Islands/  in  the  Library  qf  Us^tU  Knota- 

CALDER,  a  river  of  Scotland,  called  the  Calder  Water, 
runs  into  the  Clyde  five  miles  above  Glasgow. 

CALDERON  DE  LA  BARCA,  DON  PEDRO,  a  neat 
Danish  dramatist,  horn  of  noble  narenta  at  Madrid,  in 
I^l,  suggests  a  striking  parallel  with  Lope  de  Vega,  his 
^h^rated  countryman  and  forerunner  in  tbe  same  career. 
BotL^ere  wonderfully  precocious:  Lope  wrote  plays  at  the 
*^  ^  11  or  12,  and  Calderon  exhibited  no  inferior  genius 
**  {3  71  his  'Carro  del  Cielo'  (the  Heavenly  Chariot). 

i  .^yoted  the  vigour  of  life  to  the  military  profession, 
and  the  ii  maturity  to  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  the  poetic 
talent  of^th  continued  to  advanced  age.  Both  of  them 
acquired  ^putation  and  even  affluence  from  a  gift  pro- 
Terbially  dtomed  to  penury,  and  at  the  most  hardly  pro- 
mising more  •^han  posthumous  renown*. 

I^pe  and  Calderon  gave  the  law  to  the  Spanish  theatre. 

-in.  ^^'J"  ™*  "f  •»*•  l^^t'"*.  <H«iMulet  hb  Ma  ftoin  poctif  u  napioatoblc. 
MthoiiKli  V<,  w«i  thro  aln^adv  livinir  ta  •vU'O'ioar  in  the  v»ry  «un«  tlreft  In 
I-ii  I  .  r'S**'**  •"■  ■ctu'Ry  •tarTinjc  CVrrante-.  b«we»eir.  hn*  btvn  the 
■l-ul."  *  P^^*'  **"  **«»  eemurir.,  vhiks  U«  UnwM,  DutwIUitlatMliBff  a 
■MKirra  •.ii.ioa  or  liK  -,„r»i4  in  ti  T«*lttmr«.  U  eoap.irHiiT«lv  ofit)i>ct«<  v^en 

J/Z^'Xr^  "*''"*  ^ '''***«•«'•  ''•A  «*/  Crtm^ei.  nod  Loni  UolUaU'i  Jstnuni 


They  exhibit  all  the  icregularity  of  Shakspeart,  his  sahli- 
mity,  and  his  absurdity*  with  his  flashes  of  genius,  and  his 
truth  to  nature;  thus  frequently  redeeming  their  nume- 
rous faults,  and  making  amends  for  many  to  us  now  very 
ridiculous  scenes.  The  fertility  of  these  two  writers  is  nJt 
the  least  surprising  part  of  their  historv.  Lope  added  200 0. 
and  Calderon  ^00  pieces  at  least  to  the  national  dramattc 
stock.  Their  success  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  numerous 
imitators  at  home  and  abroad*  and  to  prepare  tbe  way  for  a 
more  oorrect  class  of-writere,  such  as  Corneillet,  MoiicraX* 
&o«:  the  French  translations  by  Linguet}  doubtless  oun- 
tributed  largely  to  produce  this  effect 

But  while  Lope,  under  Philip  XL  and  Philip  IIL«  hoth  of 
whom  were  averse  to  the  stage,  had  to  minister  to  tbe 
fanciful  and  extravagant  taste  of  the  crowds  to  whom  alone 
he  could  look  for  support  and  success  till  Philip  \\*%  ac> 
cession  in  the  year  1 621, — Calderon,  more  fortuaate,  enjoyed 
early  in  life  the  patronage  both  of  the  multitude  and  of  the 
reflecting  few,  by  coming  later  under  a  prince  who  was  fund 
of  theatrical  amusements,  and  himself  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  certain  pieces  hearing  the  title  df  *  Corned  ia*  de 
un  Ingenio  de  esta  Corte*  (Plays  written  by  a  Wit  of  tlus 
Court). 

Calderon's  talents,  which  had  been  early  manifested  at 
school  under  the  Jesuits,  developed  at  Salamanca,  and 
already  admired  in  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Italy  and  the 
Low  Countries,  were  at  last  encouraged  by  the  patronage 
of  Philip  IV.  Philip,  who  was  anxious  to  increase  the  6cUt 
of  his  court,  and  to  set  the  first-rate  wits  to  work  for  the 
purpose,  bestowed  on  Calderon  a  knighthood  of  San  11043 
m  1636 ;  invited  him  to  Madrid  in  1640  to  write  tlie  *  Cer- 
tamen  de  Amor  y  Zelos*  (the  Contest  between  Love  and 
Jealousy),  a  sort  of  festival  to  be  performed  on  the  lake  ot 
Buen-Retiro;  and  soon  raised  his  allowance  to  an  e^cttdi 
more  per  day.  Subsequently,  in  1649.  he  intrusted  to  his 
taste  and  ingenuity  the  plan  and  directions  of  some  thura* 
phal  arches,  under  which  the  royal  bride  Mary  Anna  of 
Austria  wss  to  pass. 

At  the  age  of  50  Calderon  entered  the  churoh,  and,  two 
years  afterwards,  the  king  bestowed  on  him  a  chaplaincy  of 
Toledo.  In  1663  he  gave  him  another  similar  piece  of  pre- 
ferment,  with  a  handsome  pension  charged  on  the  reveuos 
of  Sicily,  and  other  similar  acknowledgments  of  his  ser- 
vices and  merits.  During  the  long  period  of  thirty-seven 
years  he  wrote,  by  special  commission  of  the  muwin* 
pality  of  Madrid,  and  of  other  cities,  such  as  Toledo*  SeTiUs, 
and  Granada,  about  100  'Autos  Sacraroentales,*  or  sam-d 
pieces,  which  resemble  those  of  tbe  16th  century,  commonly 
called  *  Mysteries.'  Tbe  Autos  of  Calderon  soon  supersc^c^ 
those  of  all  previous  Spanish  authors ;  and  to  their  cum- 
position  the  iK)et  devotea  the  remaining  30  years  of  his  hft 
after  he  had  entered  tbe  ecclesiastical  profession.  In  hit 
80th  year  he  wrote  his  *  Hado  y  Divisa.'  As  {he  booluellirrs 
were  now  selling  spurious  works  under  his  name,  he  wss 
urged  by  the  duke  of  Veraguas  to  make  a  true  list  of  si; 
his  works*  but  he  merely  sent  a  list  of  his  Autos,  expressir.jr. 
on  religious  erounds,  very  little  concern  for  tlie  re&L 

Some  of  the  Autos  of  Calderon,  especially  that  entitT«^ 
'La  Devocion  de  la  Cruz*  (the  Devotion  of  th«  Crv«.s, 
meaning  its  miracles),  are  the  best  productions  of  the  kind. 
Augustus  Sohlegel  has  translated  it,  with  some  other*  «•' 
the  best  of  his  dramas,  such  as  '  £1  Principe  constants .*  & 
tragedy  which  might  be  called  the  Lusitanian  Regulus  f.  r 
its  Portuguese  lofty  subject.  It  is  indeed  C^deron*s  ma:»u>r> 
piece,  and  displays  the  full  lustre  of  his  genius.  He  vT^>*e 
also  a  noem  in  octaves  on  the  novfsimos  or  j»9trtmert^^ 
(the  ola  scholastic  and  ascetic  collective  denominati>^n  ..  f 
death,  judgment,  heaven,  and  hell).  There  is  also  auior^; 
his  works  a  discourse  on  painting,  '  La  Nobleza  de  la  Pit«* 
tura ;'  another  in  vindication  of  the  stage,  '  Defeosa  Jr  Ia 
Comedia;*  and  many  songs,  sonnets,  and  ballads,  «ah 
numerous  short  poems  to  which  the  highest  pnxca  w«rw 
adjudged  on  various  occasions. 

t  After  a  long  contravcr»y.  it  ii  beliovad  that  Coniefllt  Ibcncd  hUHttm^  .  am 
iipon  the  pUy  of  Calderon.  ai  moat  undoubtedly  be  tSok  hi*  CM  tat,  '.  » 
Menlenr  fhim  Outllatmo  d«  Caalro. 

t  MolMra'a  *  Fvmmra  Mvanlea'  tnu  anafpaied  by  CtMmt^m '  ]«•  lui  Svm« 
con  el  Amor*  (LoTe  li  no  Joke);   and  Scarron,  w\to  snoiM  g»>rrT>  ■  ^  , 
KTOMly  disfigured,  under  tbe  title  of*  La  Ikuaw  Ap|unae^*  T*abhnM|-g  ^jWica^ 
fe  fMKir  n  oierlo*  (Tlw  worst  is  never  tnie). 

k  On  fjinguet's  *  Vio)  puid,'  a  translation  of  CaldemQ*s  'AkaUe  ^  ■*-'  -, 

the  wttli>known  ColIotd'HerlMii  buitt  hU  'Pavaan  na^strat,*  fr«frw»  «.« 
with  eiiccess  in  l777  at  ooo  of  the  |inMacU  theatlw  oT  FtmM*.  mii-m-t^  ^ 
17H9  at  the  Theatre  Francis  at  Paris, 

Not  to  mention  ntimrtous  other  instance  of  a  timllar  kind.  It  slHwld  m^  «  >; 
ftirgutten  that  Calderon*i  *  Srereto  a  voeea' (Tb«»  pabMaiwd  tSoow}  ^^-^    ^ 
(leanid  in  tbn  Ittttaa,  Fmob,  SBd  UtnMUi ' 
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The  date  orCMderon*g  deftkh  ii  tarioQilt  ttstdd,  but  that 
of  168U  on  the  25th  of  May»  WUtsuDiide  day;  which  k 
given  by  an  old  biographer,  his  great  friend  and  paaegyriit, 
appears  to  be  the  most  eorrect ;  and  to  a  oertain  extent  it  is 
eon  firmed  by  ^e  word  oeiogenarium,  whieh  oeeura  in  a 
monumental  inscription  to  the  poet's  memory  in  the  paro- 
chial church  of  San  Salvador,  near  the  Hdtol  de  Ville  of 
Madrid. 

To  revert  to  the  parallel  between  the  two  gnat  Spanish 
dramatists.  Lope  was  bolder  and  ruder,  Calderon  more 
brilliant  and  refined,  a  keener  observer  of  the  famale  mind 
and  manners,  a  readier  oontnver  of  plots,  which  are  fall  of 
business  and  bustle,  naturally  arising  horn  intrieaeies  which 
are  most  happfly  disentangled  in  his  denoiiemenU,  In  this 
respect  he  surpasses  even  Moreto  and  Solis,  but  he  does 
not  always  keep  within  the  rules  of  strict  morality.  He 
allows  vice  too  frequently  to  triumph,  out  of  deference,  pio- 
bablv,  as  some  would  have  it  by  way  of  apoloey  for  him,  to 
the  mshionable  morals  of  the  time.  The  chivwous  delicacy 
as  to  the  point  of  honour,  which  often  supplies  the  place  of 
morality,  is  displayed  in  its  most  favourabte  aspect  m  some 
of  his  aramas.  Sometimes  he  appears  to  be  seised  with  a 
moralizing  fit,  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  levity, 
merriment,  intrigues,  and  mad  gallantry  which  were  ex* 
faibited  Ibr  the  first  time  on  the  Spanish  staee  in  his  '  Gome- 
dias  de  Capa  v  Esp&da'  (plays  of  cloak  ana  sword).  These 
pieces  take  their  name  from  the  dress  in  which  they  were 
performed  (then  the  general  costume  of  the  gentry  through- 
out Europe),  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  'Comedias 
heroicaa'  (historical  dramas),  which  were  intended  to  excite 
surprise  and  admiration.  In  the  latter,  love  is  the  feeling 
whieh  actuated  the  champions  of  chivaliy,  while  in  the 
Ibrmer  it  is  merely  a  verbose  and  glosing  gallantry  which 
succeeded  to  the  poetical  worship  of  the  fair.  These  being 
a  sort  of  dramatised  novels,  on  subjects  selected  fVom 
fashionable  life,  gave  full  scope  to  Calderen's  eleeince  of 
language^  gracefulness  of  dialogue,  facilitjr  of  versification, 
richness  of  diction,  and  fertility  of  ima^:mation ;  qualities 
indeed  which  sometimes  make  him  too  diffuse. 

Calderon  gave  the  last  polish  to  the  Spanish  theatre 
without  changing  its  nature.  He  imparted  dignity  to  the 
historical,  or,  as  they  were  styled,  heroic  comedies;  but 
while  some  of  them  are  the  best,  others  are  the  most  trivial 
of  his  productions,  and  are  full  of  historical  blunders. 

The  greater  part  of  Calderon*s  works  were  published  at 
Madrid  in  9  vols.  4to.  1689 :  the  first  three  volumes  contain 
his  comedies,  and  the  six  last  a  great  number  of  his  Autos 
Sacramentales.  They  were  reprinted  at  Madrid  in  1726 
and  1760  in  10  vols.  4to.  A  collection  of  his  Autos  ap- 
peared also  at  Madrid  in  1759  in  6  vols.  4to.  In  1830 
Greorge  Keil  published  at  Leipzig  a  splendid  edition  of  Cal- 
deron in  4  vols.  8vo.,  to  be  followed  by  a  fifth,  which  is  to 
contain  some  of  his  inedited  pieces  and  critical  remarks. 
The  'Teatro  Espanol,*  published  by  La  Huerta,  gives  but  a 
partial  idea  of  Calderon*s  talent ;  for  he  has  selected  the 
Comediag  de  Capa  y  Espada,  two  only  excepted,  one  of 
which  is  styled  heroica,  although  it  belongs  to  the  mytho- 
logical class. 

CALEDCyNIA,  the  name  given  by  Tacitus  and  other 
antient  writers  to  the  most  northern  part  of  Britain,  N.  of 
the  sDstaaries  of  Glota  and  Bodotria  (the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth),  which  formed  the  permanent  boundaries  of  the 
Homan  nroviuce.  Tacitus  calls  the  natives  the '  Britons 
who  inhabit  Caledonia,*  and  he  says  that  the  reddish  colour 
of  their  hair  and  their  large  limbs  denoted  them  to  be  of 
German  extraction.  (Agricoke  Vita,  II,  25.)  Agricola 
was  the  first  Roman  general  who  came  in  contact  with  the 
Caledonians.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  government  he  ad- 
ranred  beyond  Bodotria  by  land,  while  his  fleet  followed 
along  the  coast  He  found  a  sharp  resistance,  and  the 
ninth  legion  was  surprised  by  night  m  its  camp  by  the  na- 
tires,  who  were  at  last  repulsed  after  much  loss  on  both 
Sides.  In  the  following  year  Agricola  marched  again  into 
Cal^onia  as  far  as  the  Grampians,  where  more  than  30,000 
of  the  natives  were  posted  under  the  command  of  Cralgacus, 
their  principal  chief.  The  battle,  which  was  won  by  Boman 
tactic«v  anp.  attended  with  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the 
Caledonians,  is  described  in  a  most  lively  manner  by  Ta- 
citua.  In  the  night  the  natives  retreated  into  the  interior, 
after  iMiming  tfausir  houses  or  huts,  and  Agricola  could 
sol  tell  which  way  they  had  gone.  Accordingly  he  moved 
hack  bis  army  to  the  S.  of  Uie  borders  of  Glota  and  Bo- 
doCnav  the  line  betwaaa  which  ho  had  liwtiAed  by  strong 


outposts.  [ANTomiqi  Wau.]  There  is  no  evidence  of 
the  Romans  having  ever  after  advanced  much  beyond  those 
limits.  The  name  of  Caledonia  has  been  often  applied  to 
Scotland  in  general,  though  improperly. 
CALEIXJNIA,  new!  [Nbw  Calbdonia.] 
CALENBER6.  a  principality  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  now  comprised  in  the  Landdrostei 
or  province  of  Hanover.  It  is  a  fertile  tract,  produces  much 
grain,flax,  hemp,  &Cn  is  well  wooded  in  the  western  districts, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Leine  and  Weser.  Its  area  is  about 
1040  square  miles*  It  contains  12  towns,  among  which 
are  Hanover,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  Hamela,  on  the 
Weser  (6800  inhabitants) ;  and  Eldagzen  (20^0) ;  12  mar- 
ket villages,  and  392  villages  and  hamlets.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  was  in  1812  about  139,200;  1822,  159,000; 
and  in  1828,  162,540;  it  is  now  estimated  at  upwards  of 
170,000.  In  arable  and  garden  lands  it  possesses  about 
295,000  acres,  and  in  meadows  and  pastures  about  120,000 ; 
the  net  income  which  they  yield  the  owners  is  about  1 1 0,000/. 
(803,000  dollars),  being  rather  more  than  five  shillings  per 
acre.  Calenberg  is  also  a  royal  bailiwick  in  the  same 
principality ;  its  name  is  derived  from  a  burgh,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Leine,  where  the  former  dukes  used 
to  hold  their  court.  The  steward  of  this  bailiwick  has  his 
office  iu  Calenberg,  a  village  on  the  Leine,  with  9  houses 
and  about  100  inhabitants. 
CALENDAR.    [Kalbitdab.  ] 

CALENDS.      [KALBNDiB.] 

CALEPI'NO,  AMBRO'GIO,  bom  at  Clalepio  in  the 
province  of  Bergamo,  was  an  Austin  friar,  and  wrote  a 
Latin  dictionary,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  of 
the  kind,  and  was  first  published  at  Reggio,  fol.,  1502.  It 
went  through  many  editions,  most  of  them  with  numerous 
additions,  which  made  it  almost  a  new  work.  Passerat's 
edition,  1609,  with  the  title  '  Dictionarium  Octolingue,'  con- 
tains the  corresponding  words  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian* 
(Serman,  Spanish,  French,  and  English.  Other  editions 
added  the  Sclavonian  and  Hungarian.  Facciolati,  assisted 
by  Foroellini,  publiBhed  a  new  edition  of  CalepiDo's,or  rather 
Passerat*s,  dictionary,  also  in  eight  languages,  two  vols.  fol.» 
Padua,  1731.  WhUe  engaged  on  this  labour  Forcellini 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  totally  now  and  more  complete  and 
oritical  lexicon,  and  after  spending  30  years  in  compiling  it, 
he  published  it  under  the  title  of '  Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon/ 
four  vols.  foU  Padua,  1771.  ForeelUni's  lexicon  superBeded 
all  former  Latin  dictionaries.  A  new  edition  has  been 
lately  published  at  Padua  by  the  Abate  Furlanetto.  CBle< 
pino  died  in  1510  at  a  very  old  age. 

CALF.  The  rearing  and  fattening  of  calves  is  a  verv 
important  pert  of  rural  economy,  and  oii  the  care  with  which 
this  is  done  depends  much  of  the  profit  of  grass-land  in 
particular  situations.  In  the  dairy  districts  the  milk  is  so 
valuable,  that  calves  are  cot  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
some  countries  they  are  killed  when  only  a  few  days  old, 
and  the  flesh  is  of  little  value,  being  very  soft  and  tasteless. 
In  othen  the  flesh  of  very  young  calves  is  considered  un- 
wholesome, and  penalties  have  been  imposed  on  those  who 
kill  a  ealf  before  a  certain  age.  This  is  the  case  in  France 
and  Switxerland,  where  ten  days  is  the  earliest  time  at 
which  a  calf  is  permitted  to  be  killed  for  sale. 

Wealth  and  luxury  have  introduced  a  very  difierent  mode 
of  proceeding  in  England.  Calves  are  suckled  with  great 
care,  and  allowed  to  take  as  much  milk  as  they  can  swal- 
low, in  order  to  make  them  fat,  and  their  flesh  white, 
firm,  and  delicate.  The  price  at  which  a  fat  calf  is  sold, 
when  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old,  is  often  much  greater  than 
he  would  fetch  at  twelve  months,  if  wared  in  the  commoa 
way.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towna 
that  the  practice  of  fattening  calves  is  profitable.  Tha 
calf-dealer  buys  calves  in  the  dairy  districts,  and  sells  them 
again  to  those  who  suckle  them.  The  animals  are  carried 
to  a  great  distance  in  carts  made  purposely  flat  and  shal- 
low, their  four  feet  tied  firmly  together,  and  their  heada 
hanging  over  the  back  and  sides  of  the  cart  In  this  posi- 
tion they  remain  whole  days  without  food  or  drink,  and 
when  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  sale  they  are  so  weak  and 
attenuated  that  many  of  them  die ;  and  all  of  them  require 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  for  several  days  before  thev 
recover  sufficient  strength  to  bear  their  natural  food*  If 
they  are  allowed  to  satisfy  their  appetite  at  first  tliey  inva- 
riably scour,  that  is,  purge  violently,  and  die.  If  the  strong 
astringent  medicines  sold  in  the  shops  for  the  t^couring  in 
calves  is  given  to  them  in  this  weak  sUte,  it  only  accelerates 
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iMt  detth.  Hi*  1)e8t  remedy  is  to  boil  tlie  milk  fbr  tben, 
mnil  givB  them  little  at  lint ;  to  mix  lome  itarch  or  arrow- 
root with  it,  and  to  give  them  a  raw  egg  beat  up  in  milk. 
This  restores  the  stresgth  of  the  stomach,  and  generally 
cures  them.  When  the  oalf  begins  to  thrive  on  the  milk 
which  he  sucks,  or  which  is  given  him  warm  from  the  oow, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  keep  him  extremely  clean 
and  dry,  to  giro  him  plenty  of  air,  but  not  much  light,  and 
liex*er  to  disturb  him  between  his  meals,  which  are  gene- 
rally twice  in  the  day,  at  the  usual  time  of  milking  the 
0OW8.  Where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  it  is  better  to  let 
then  suck  three  times  a  day.  If  one  cow  does  not  give 
fttf&cient  milk  to  satisfy  the  calf  when  he  begins  to  get 
large,  another  cow  mnst  be  at  hand.  Where  a  number  of 
calves  are  fattened  at  once,  and  no  butter  or  cheese  is  made, 
Ibe  number  and  age  of  the  calves  must  be  regulated  by  the 
number  of  cows  and  the  quantitv  of  milk  which  they  give, 
M  that  there  shall  be  milk  enougn  for  all. 

The  calf-pens  should  be  m^e  like  narrow  stalls,  each 
flbr  the  accommodation  of  only  one  calf,  just  wide  enough 
to  allow  him  to  lie  down,  but  not  to  turn  about  and  lick 
himself,  which,  if  it  become  a  habit,  will  much  retard  his 
progress  in  ihttening.  The  bottom  of  the  pen  should  be 
paved  with  brick,  and  washed  clean  morning  and  evening 
-*or  It  should  be  boarded ;  the  boards  should  be  six  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  have  holes  bored  in  them  to  let  the 
urine  drain  through.  A  piece  of  chalk  or  powdered  lime- 
stone is  frequently  put  in  a  small  trough,  which  the  calf 
licks,  and  thus  corrects  the  acidity  which  is  apt  to  be  gene- 
rated in  the  stomach.  The  common  notion  that  it  makes 
the  flesh  whiter  is  a  mistake,  except  so  far  as  good  health 
In  the  calf  produces  whiter  flesh.  When  the  calves  are 
taken  out  of  their  stalls  to  suck  the  cows,  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  play  instead  of  sucking.  If  they  appear  not 
to  have  much  appetite  a  little  salt  may  be  rubbed  into  their 
mou^,  and  tiiev  may  occasionally  have  a  raw  egg  put  down 
their  throat  At  five  or  six  weeks  old,  if  a  little  sweet  hay 
is  tied  in  a  small  bundle  with  a  string  and  hung  before 
them,  ftey  will  pick  a  little  of  it;  and  by  thus  exciting  the 
saliva  the  digestion  will  be  assisted.  It  is  only  by  minute 
attention  that  the  suckling  of  calves  can  be  maae  more  pro- 
fitable than  the  making  of  butter  or  cheese.  When  it  is 
well  managed,  and  the  price  of  veal  is  about  one-half  the 
piioe  of  butter  b^  the  pound,  there  is  an  advantage  in  suck- 
lins,  but  otherwise  making  butter  is  more  profitable. 

Calves  should  be  fist  by  eight  or  nine  weeks  old,  and  it  is 
seldom  advisable  to  keep  them  above  twelve  weeks.  When 
they  get  large  they  take  a  much  greater  quantity  of  milk,  in 
oomparison  with  what  they  do  at  seven  or  eight  weeks  old, 
to  produce  the  same  increase  of  flesh.  A  calf  of  16  or  18 
stones  (eight  pounds  to  the  stone)  the  four  quarters,  and  well 
fiitted,  will  always  sell  better  than  one  that  is  larger. 

When  milk  is  scarce,  and  the  calves  have  not  enough  to 
satisfy  them,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  them  some  sub- 
stitute, such  as  meal  mixed  witn  warm  milk,  or  balls  of 
meal  and  water  with  a  little  gin  in  them,  which  maJtes 
them  drowsy.  Dnseed  made  into  a  jelly  with  boiling 
water  and  mixed  with  warm  milk  is  given  by  some,  or  pow- 
dered oil-cake.  All  these  substitutes  can  only  be  recom- 
mended when  the  milk  fails — they  deteriorate  the  flesh 
more  or  less.  The  best  plan,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  sell  the 
largest  calves  and  reduce  the  number,  so  that  they  may  all 
have  their  fill  of  milk.  To  know  the  weight  of  the  four 
c^uarters  of  a  calf  when  killed,  take  the  live  weight  and  mul- 
tq>ly  it  by  06.  Thus  if  a  live  calf  weighs  200  pounds,  his 
ibur  Quarters  when  he  is  killed  wUl  weigh  200  x  0*6  »  120 
pounds. 

When  calves  are  Intended  to  be  reared  for  grazing  or  for 
the  dairy,  the  most  perfect  Individuals  should  be  chosen. 
They  should  be  well  examined,  especially  the  cow  calves,  to 
ascertain  whether  thev  have  a  perfect  udder  and  teats,  a 
broad  pelvis,  and  gooa  lungs.  If  any  deficiency  appears, 
they  ought  to  be  sold  or  fattened.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
suck  the  mother  three  or  four  days,  but  no  more,  and  then 
be  taught  to  drink  milk  out  of  a  pail.  This  is  soon  accom- 
plished by  gentleness  and  care.  Should  there  be  any  dif- 
ficulty in  teaching  him  to  suck  vrith  the  hand  in  the  usual 
way,  a  wisp  of  twisted  straw  is  put  into  the  pniX  and  one 
end  of  it  in  his  mouth.  This  seldom  fails  to  bring  him  to 
drink.  When  the  calf  is  a  week  old,  skimmed  milk  which 
has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  again,  so  as  to  be  milk- 
warm.  may  be  siven  him.  After  a  time  this  may  be  diluted 
With  water»  and  a  Lttle  meal  stirred  into  it ;  or  some  thin 


gruel  may  ha  mads  to  which  akimmed  milk  h  added.  Car- 
rots or  turnips  make  an  excellent  food  for  calves,  especiAlly 
if  they  are  boiled  with  cut  hay  and^given  warm.  In  ihtM 
way  calves  may  be  reared  with  very  little  milk,  till  the}  rax; 
live  on  grass  alone.  A  bull-calf  not  intended  to  be  kept  as 
a  bull  may  be  castrated  when  three  months  old. 

The  diseases  of  calves  are  chiefly  9coufing  and  efmstrpa- 
Hon  ;  for  the  first,  if  the  calves  are  strong,  the  fol lowing 
recipe  is  recommended  by  Clater,  and  appears  likely  to  iv- 
raove  the  complaint : — prepared  chalk  four  ouneesi  crsbs* 
eyes  two  ounces,  while  powder  of  burnt  bones  two  ounret. 
These  ingredients  are  tmlveriied  and  well  mixed,  and  a 
large  tabte-spoonfhl  of  tne  powder  is  given  in  a  pint  of  new 
milk  every  night  and  morning  before  the  calf  is  M,  until 
the  purging  ceases.  For  oostiveness  the  following  is  a  irood 
and  safe  remedy :— castor  oil  one  ounce,  prepared  kali  half 
a  drachm,  ginger  in  powder  one  tea-spoonfuL  Mix  these 
fbr  a  dose,  and  give  it  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  milk. 

CALIBRB,  CALIPER,  or  CALLIPER.  The  first  of 
these  words  is  French,  and  was  a  technical  term  of  artillery, 
signifying  the  internal  diameter  or  bcr$  of  any  piece  of 
orananee.  Since  it  has  been  naturalixed  in  England,  it  has 
come  to  signify  generally  the  diameter  of  any  round  sub- 
stance, and  figuratively  the  extent  of  intellectual  or  other 
qualities.  Calipper  compasses  or  callipers  are  companet 
intended  to  measure  the  calibre  or  diameter  of  nmnd  bodies. 
and  are  formed  with  curved  legs,  knobbed  Instead  of 
pointed.  Being  opened  until  the  body  to  be  mtasured  can 
only  just  pass  through  them,  the  distance  between  the  two 
internal  extremities  of  the  luiobs  is  of  coune  the  diameter 
of  the  body. 

CALICO.    rOoTTow.l 

CALICO-PkINTINo,  the  art  of  dyeing  woven  hStmeg 
of  cotton  with  variegated  figures  and  colours  more  or  less 
permanent.  It  has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial 
in  India,  upon  the  kind  of  cotton  cloth  called  calioo»  from 
Calicut 

There  are  very  few  dye-stuflk  capable  by  themselves  of 
impartins  to  cotton  colours  of  sufficient  lustre  and  durability 
combinea.  They  must  in  general  be  rendered  fiut  as  well 
as  brilliant,  by  the  intervention  of  certain  subatanoes, 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  attraction  for  the  textile 
filaments  and  the  colouring  matters,  form  a  bond  of  unka 
between  the  two,  and  are  on  that  account  sometimes  called 
bases,  and  at  other  times  mordants,  from  their  taking  flrai 
hold  of,  or  biting,  the  dyes.  These  intermediate  bodies, 
though  colouriess  themselves,  generally  possess  die  po««r 
of  modifying  more  or  less  the  colour  of  the  dye,  or  of  pro- 
ducing from  the  same  dye-stuff  different  tints ;  so  that  a 
piece  of  white  cloth,  after  being  imbued  with  varioua  mor- 
dants, will  assume  various  coloura  in  a  single  dye-fat.  Thus 
if  white  calico  be  impressed  with  the  mordant  of  acetate  of 
alumina  in  one  set  of  lines,  with  that  of  acetate  of  iron  in  a 
second,  and  with  a  mixture  of  these  two  mordants  la  a  third* 
on  being  exposed  to  the  madder  bath  for  a  proper  time,  it 
will  become  permanently  printed  in  red*  black,  and  choco- 
late stripes. 

This  curious  prooess  would  seem  to  be  oharactsristio  of 
the  scientific  refinement  of  the  present  time,  and  jet  It 


known  to  the  ancient  Hindus  and  EforptianB.  Pliny  de- 
scribes it  with  sufficient  precision .  '  Robes  and  white  Te Ja 
are  painted  in  Egypt,'  says  he,  *  in  a  wonderful  way  ;  bein^ 
first  imbued,  not  with  dyes,  but  with  dye-absorbing  drugs, 
by  which  they  appear  to  be  unaltered,  but  when  phingei 
fbr  a  little  in  a  cauldron  of  the  boiling  dye-atuff,  tiiery  are 
found  to  be  painted.  Since  there  is  only  one  colour  In  thf 
cauldron,  it  is  marvellous  to  see  many  colours  imparted  u 
the  robe,  in  consequence  of  the  modifying  sjgency  of  the  <x- 
cipient  drug.  Nor  can  the  dye  be  washeoout  Thus  tbe 
cauldron,  which  would  of  itself  undoubtedly  caohkm  the 
colours  of  cloths  previously  dyed,  is  made  to  impait  several 
dyes  from  a  single  one,  painting  while  it  boils  V 

In  India,  where  manufaeturing  processes  have  probably 
suffered  little  change  in  the  course  of  three  thousand  yearsi 
not  only  is  the  art  of  using  mordants  well  known^  but  thai 
of  applying  resist  pastes,  in  order  to  preserve  the  cWt^ 
from  the  action  of  the  dye-bath  in  any  desired  figures  or 
spots.  In  the  Society  Industrielle  of  Muhlh&uiieii.  a  town 
of  great  celebrity  in  calico-printing,  may  be  seen  spee^ 
mens  not  only  of  modem  Indian  caliooea  ia  ikm 
ration  state,  topically  covered  with  wax,  to 
to  the  iadi^  dye,  but  of  ancieat  styles  of 
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whldi  bad  been  te  w«vk  of  winoiaMi.  eoffcred  with  figiiret 
of  saeh  complex.it7  a«  eoula  not  be  made  without  a  very 
tediooi  and  costly  education,  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
artiaant.  Among  other  curiosities,  the  counterpane  of  a 
state  bed  la  shown,  six  yards  long  and  three  bnwd,  which 
must  have  taken  a  hfetiroe  to  execute^  on  their  plan  of 
applying  tiie  melted  Wax  with  a  penciL 

Proeesses  of  printing,  similar  to  the  Indian,  have  been 
long  practised  in  Asia  Minor  and  ia  the  Levant;  but  they 
were  not  attempted  in  Europe  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  some  time  after  its  extended  com- 
meroe  had  made  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  eastern  world 
objects  of  general  admiration  and  desire.  Anderson,  in 
his  *  Historv  of  Commerce,*  places  the  origin  of  English 
calico-printing  as  far  back  as  the  year  1676;  but  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  Primrose,  near  Clitheroe,  a  better  authority, 
assigns  the  year  1696  as  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  this  art  in  England,  when  a  small  print-ground  was  esta* 
blifihed  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  Richmond,  by  a 
Frenchman.  The  first  large  establishment  of  the  kind  was 
at  Bromley-hall,  in  Essex.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1 768 
however  that  the  business  was  carried  into  Lancashire,  where 
it  now  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  productive 
branches  of  English  manufactures.  From  its  outset,  the 
printing  of  cotton  goods  encountered  the  keenest  hostility 
fiom  the  silk  weavers  of  Spitalfields,  who  in  the  year  1680, 
and  often  afterwards,  assailed  in  a  riotous  manner  the  East 
India  House,  on  account  of  the  Company  importing  the 
chintxes  of  Malabar.  The  English  government  gave  way 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  silk  trade,  and  imposed, 
first  of  all,  hea^7  duties  on  Indian  calicoes,  and  in  1700 
prohibited  their  importation  altogether.  This  law  boMme 
nearly  inoperative,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  penalties 
annexed  to  its  infiraction.  In  1780  the  wear  of  all  printed 
calicoes  whatsoever,  foreign  and  British,  was  prohibited  by 
a  new  law,  passed  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  clamour  of 
the  woollen  and  sflk  manufacturers ;  but  in  1730  parliament 
was  pleased  to  permit  British  calicoes  only,  made  of  cotton 
well  and  linen  warp,  to  be  printed  and  worn,  on  paying  a 
duty  of  6dL  the  square  yard.  It  was  not  till  1774,  and 
after  a  noat  expensive  application  to  parliament,  that  cloth 
made  entirely  of  cotton  was  allowed  to  be  printed,  though 
cotton  cloth  was  far  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  the 
mixed  webs  of  linen  and  cotton,  which  took  on  the  colours 
unequally,  owing  to  the  unequal  attraction  of  these  two 
fkbries  for  dyes.  The  calico-printing  of  this  country  con- 
tinned  to  groan  under  the  most  oppressive  fiscal  laws  till 
the  year  1831 »  when  they  were  finally  repealed,  and  the 
bumesa  was  left  to  its  natural  rate  of  development,  under 
the  taste,  science,  and  capital  of  the  country.  Since  that 
time  it  baa  probably  quadrupled  in  extent ;  a  single  manu- 
fkcturer,  Mr.  Coates  of  Manchester,  has  turned  off  in  one 
year  a  million  of  pieces. 

Linen  was  long  ago,  i^nd  silk  and  woollen  fiibrioa  also 
have  recentlr  been  made  the  subjects  of  topical  dyeing, 
upon  principles  analogous  to  those  of  calico-printing,  but 
with  oertafai  peeuliari&a,  arising  from  tho  nature  of  their 
tixtile  aatenala. 

Calieoes,  muslins,  ftc.  intended  fbr  printing  must  be  first 
of  all  freed  from  their  fibrous  down  by  the  action  of  the 
singeing  maehine.  This  consists  either  of  a  semi-cylinder  of 
cast-iron  laid  horisontally,  and  kept  at  a  bright  red  heat  by 
a  liiniaee,  or  of  a  horisontal  range  of  gas-jet  flsmes :  over 
one  of  these  the  plane  of  cloth  is  drawn,  with  a  steady 
continuous  motion,  and  at  a  rate  suited  to  its  texture.  When 
gas  Hames  are  employed,  a  line  of  suction-tubes  is  placed 
over  the  extended  web,  to  draw  the  flame  up  through  the 
interatioea  of  the  doth,  which  effectually  clears  the  threads, 
acoof^iing  to  the  ingenious  plan  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  of 
Baatbrd.  Some  manufkcturera  singe  the  goods  as  they 
eome  flrom  the  loom ;  but  they  would  find  their  advantage 
in  previooaly  waahing  out  the  weaver*8  dressing  from  them 
at  the  dash-wheel,  and  then  drying  and  calendering  them. 

The  cotton  cloth  must  be  next  well  bleached,  because  the 
w)itter  ft  ia  the  more  light  will  it  reflect  from  its  surface,  and 
the  move  hrflliant  will  be  the  colour  of  its  dves.  ^  The  first 
step  in  the  bleaching  process  is  boiling  the  cloth  in  an  alka- 
fine  bmth,  which  for  delicate  fine  goods  consists  of  a  weak 
aototioD  of  soda,  and  fbr  stronger  articles  slaked  lime  and 
water.  For  this  purpose  a  bowking  apparatus  merits  the 
jitefefcnce.  It  consists  of  a  large  egg-shaped  cauldron,  with 
a  flat  falae  bottom  placed  a  little  above  the  rounded  true 
en^  to  proMOt  Uiemth  from  the  danger  of  being  scorched 


by  the  fire.    Through  the  oentra  of  tho  fUao^  boMom  % 

tical  pipe  rises  from  near  the  real  bottom  to  somewhat  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  cauldront  and  canrtea  a  eonioal  cap  (urn* 
brella-wise)  above  ito  open  mouth.  Tho  boiler  haing  filled 
with  gooda,  and  supplied  with  a  proper  quantity  of  tiie  do« 
tergent  liquid,  is  securely  covered  with  a  dooie-shaped  li4 
Whenever  ebullition  becomes  aoUve,  the  ateam  foma  m 
constant  stream  of  liquid  up  tiie  central  pipe,  <mustng 
ito  constant  overflow,  whereby  the  goods  aia  iirigated  ana 
soaked  with  the  boiling  hot  ley  or  lime,  soda,  or  potash* 
During  its  descent  it  is  partially  cooled,  but  on  reaching  tho 
bottom  it  recovers  its  ascensional  power  by  the  agency  of 
the  steam,  and  thus  circulates  up  and  down  aa  long  aa  the 
heat  is  maintained.  The  cauldron  having  been  aUowed  to 
cool  a  little,  the  goods  are  removed,  and  subjected  either  to  tho 
rinsing  operation  of  the  dash-wheel,  or  to  the  proper  rinsing 
machine.  This  consists  of  a  range  of  woooen  rollera  in 
pairs,  each  lying  upon  ito  fellow,  mounted  in  a  horiaontal 
plane  upon  the  top  edges  of  an  oblong  wooden  cistern  filled 
with  water,  with  single  roller  pins  at  we  bottom  of  the  eta 
tern,  in  correspondence  with,  like  hand  and  glove,  the  top 
ones.  The  beginning  of  a  series  of  webs  stitched  together 
at  the  ends  being  introduced  between  the  roller  pins  abovo 
and  round  the  roller  pins  below^  the  last  or  traction  roller 
ia  placed  in  connexion  with  the  moving  power  of  the  factory, 
while  a  atream  of  pure  water  ii  made  to  flow  through  ihm 
cistern.  The  doth  is  theroby  alternately  squeeaed  between 
the  top  rollers  and  immersed  in  the  water,  so  as  to  get 
effectually  rinaed  with  hardly  any  manual  labour.  In 
some  calico  print-works,  this  rinsing  apparatus  occupiea  a 
length  of  forty  or  fifty  feet 

The  goods  aro  next  steeped  fbr  a  few  hours  in  a  leaden 
or  wooden  cistern,  containing  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  usually  called  bleachmg  salt.  They  an  once  more 
rinsed.  They  are  now  boiled  in  an  alkaline  ley,  made  of 
crude  soda  dissolved  in  water  and  freed  from  ito  impurities 
by  filtration  or  aubsidence.  The  gooda  ara  again  rinsed, 
and  finished  by  a  steep  in  sulphuric  add  very  largely  diluted 
with  water.  This  removes  any  adhering  particles  of  lime  or 
iron,  which  would  be  apt  to  give  the  cloth,  after  some  time, 
a  yellow  tint  They  are  last  of  all  rinsed,  dried,  and 
sometimes  smoothed  under  the  calender.  If  they  ara  not 
calendered,  they  are  run  through  a  machine  called  in  Lan* 
cashire  the  eandroy,  which  spreads  them  smoothly  in  the 
act  of  rolling  them  upon  a  cylinder. 

There  are  four  mechafiical  modea  of  printing  calicoes . 
first,  by  small  wooden  blocks,  worked  by  hand ;  aecond,  by 
large  wooden  blocks,  set  in  a  frame,  and  worked  by  a  map 
chine  called  the  PerrotinB^  from  the  name  of  ito  ingenious 
inventor,  M.  Perrot  of  Rouen ;  third,  by  flat  copper  plates 
(a  method  now  nearly  obsolete);  and  fourth,  by  copper 
cylinders,  mounted  in  a  machine  of  great '  elegance  and 
productive  powers,  but  of  no  little  cost  and  complexity,  called 
a  one»  two,  three,  four,  or  flve«coloured  ealico-printing  mfr- 
ohine,  according  aa  it  ia  mounted  with  one,  two,  or  more 
cylinders.  The  fifth  colour  is  generally  applied  by  what  ia 
called  a  surftoe  cylinder,  covered  with  flguraa  like  typea  in 
bas-relief. 

The  blocks  are  made  of  sycamore  wood,  or  of  deal  fheed 
with  sycamore.  They  are  about  ten  inches  long  and  five 
broad,  with  an  arched  handle  on  the  back  for  holding  them 
by.  The  face  is  either  cut  in  relief  into  the  design  required, 
or  the  same  object  ia  obteined  by  the  inaertion  edgewise 
into  the  wood  of  narrow  slips  of  flattened  oopper  wire, 
in  the  desired  configurations.  These  nairow  fllleto  have 
one  edge  inserted  into  the  wood,  are  fixed  by  the  tops  of  a 
light  hammer,  and  are  all  filed  down  and  polished  into 
one  horizontal  plane,  to  secure  equality  of  impression  in 
the  several  lines.  The  interstices  between  the  copper 
ridges  are  filled  up  with  felt-stuff.  Occasionalljr  both 
the  wood*cutting  and  insertion  plan  are  combined  in  one 
block. 

Calico-printing  by  hand  is  peribrmed  by  applying  the  fbee 
of  .the  block  to  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  stretched  over  one 
end  of  a  sieve*hoop,  and  imbued  with  the  colouring  matter 
of  a  thin  pasty  consistence  by  meana  of  a  flat  brush.  The 
block  is  then  applied  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  cotton  cloth 
while  extended  uuon  a  flat  teble  covered  with  a  blanket, 
and  the  impression  is  transferred  to  it  by  striking  the 
back  of  the  block  with  a  light  mallet  This  method,  besides 
the  great  cost  of  labour  which  it  involves,  has  the  incon- 
venience of  causing  many  irregularities  in  the  execution 
of  the  work.    It  has  been  superseded  to  a  eonsideiable 
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octant*  liodi  in  Franee  tnd  Belgium*  by  the  PMrotine,  a 
machine  of  a  moat  novel  and  elegant  desoriptioii.  Three  thin 
trooden  blocks,  enmTed  in  rehefi  abont  three  feet  long  and 
from  two  to  five  inches  broad,  are  suooeidvely  brought  to  bear 
on  three  of  the  four  faces  of  a  prismatic  roller  of  iron,  round 
which  the  cloth  is  successively  wound.  Each  block  rests  on 
springs  which  enable  it  to  press  with  the  delicacy  of  a  skil- 
ful arm ;  and  each  receives  its  peculiar-coloured  paste  from 
a  woollen  surface  imbued  by  a  mechanical  brush  in  rapid 
alternation.  We  have  seen  this  machine  operate  in  many 
print-works  with  surprising  speed  and  precision,  its  moving 
shaft  being  driven  either  bv  arms  or  by  a  steam  puiley-band. 
One  man,  with  three  children  for  superintending  the  three 
colours,  can  turn  off  about  thirty  piecea  English  in  a  day, 
which  is  the  work  of  (uUy  twenty  men  and  twenty  children 
in  ordinary  block-printing.  To  print  a  piece  of  cloth  by 
hand  the  block  must  be  applied  448  times  for  each  colour. 
The  machine,  moreover,  may  be  conducted  by  persons  with 
little  manual  dexterity,  and  therefore  entitled  to  compara- 
tively low  wages.  The  use  of  the  Perrotine  is  spreading 
rapidly  into  every  quarter  of  the  continent,  even  into  Russia, 
though  hitherto  unknown  in  England.  It  executes  a  style 
of  work  different  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  cylinder. 

This  latter  machine  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  copper  fully 
three  feet  long  and  three  or  four  incnes  in  diameter,  whose 
surface  is  engraved,  not  by  the  hand-graver,  but  by  the 
mechanical  pressure  of  a  steel  roller  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  diameter  and  three  inches  long,  which  transfers  the 
figures  engraved  on  it  to  the  relatively  softer  copper.  The 
first  steel  roller,  called  the  die,  is  softened  before  being  en- 
graved in  intaglio ;  it  is  then  hardened,  and  made,  by  a  pow- 
erful volutory  press,  to  transfer  its  design  in  relief  to  a  simi- 
lar die  called  the  miU^  which  is  the  one  used  for  transferring 
the  design  to  the  copper  cylinder.  The  process  of  etching 
is  also  sometimes  had  recourse  to  for  covering  the  cylinder 
with  various  figures. 

The  engraved  cylinders  are  mounted  upon  a  strong  iron 
shaft  or  arbor,  carrying  a  toothed  wheel  at  its  end,  in  order  to 
put  it  in  train  with  the  rotatory  printing  machine,  for  one, 
two,  or  more  colours.  On  a  roller,  at  the  upper  part  of  this 
apparatus,  are  wound  whole  calico  webs  stitched  together, 
the  end  of  which  is  then  introduced  between  the  engraved 
copper  cylinder  and  a  large  central  cylinder  covered  with 
blanket,  against  which  it  is  made  to  bear  with  regulated 
pressure.  The  engraved  cylinder  turns  on  the  top  of  ano- 
ther cylinder  covered  with  woollen  cloth,  which  revolves 
with  the  former  while  its  under  partis  plunged  in  an  oblong 
trough  containing  the  dyeing  matter,  which  is  of  a  pas^  con- 
sistence. The  engraved  cylinder  is  thus  supplied  with  an 
abuneUmee  of  impressible  colour^  and  is  cleared  from  the 
superfluity  by  the  thin  edge  of  a  flat  ruler  made  itf  bronse, 
called  vulgarly  the  doctor  (duetor),  which  is  applied  ob- 
liquely to  it  with  a  gentle  force.  The  cylinder,  alter  iu 
escape  from  this  wiping  tool,  acts  upon  the  calico,  and  rolls 
it  onwards  with  its  revolution,  imparting  its  figured  design 
with  great  precision. 

Three  and  four-colour  machines  are  now  made  at  Manches- 
ter, of  such  excellence  that  they  will  print  a  piece  of  28 
yards  per  minute,  each  of  the  three  or  four  cylinders  insert- 
ing its  distinct  colour  or  mordant  into  the  pattern.  At  this 
rate  the  astonishing  length  of  nearly  one  mile  of  well-coloured 
designs  of  exquisite  beauty  is  printed  in  an  hour.  Such  is 
the  oombinad  result  of  mechanical  and  chemical  science^ 
each  of  them  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection. 

]]hre-stuiE^  capable  alone  of  imparting  iastcolonn  to  cali- 
co, have  been  called  substantive ;  and  such  as  require  the 
intervention  of  a  mordant,  adjective.  Indigo,  catechu,  and 
oertain  metallic  oxides,  belong  to  the  former  dsss ;  madder, 
oochineal,  and  Persian  berries,  to  tiie  latter.  There  are  five 
general  styles  of  work  in  calico-printing  * — 

1.  The  fast-colour  or  chints  style,  in  which  the  mordants 
are  applied  to  the  white  cloth,  and  the  colours  of  the  design 
are  afterwards  brought  up  in  the  dye-bath. 

2.  Where  the  whole  surface  receives  a  uniform  tint  from 
one  colouring  matter,  and  figures  of  other  colours  are  after- 
wards brought  up  by  chemical  discharges  and  reactions. 
This  is  called  the  Rongeant  style  in  France. 

3.  Where  the  white  surlbee  is  impressed  with  figures  in  a 
resist  paste,  and  is  afterwards  subjected  to  a  general  dye, 
such  as  the  indigo-vat. 

There  are  besides  a  few  partial  styles  of  work  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature. 

4.  8team-colonia»  in  which  a  miattuie  of  the  mordants  and 


dye-extraots  is  applied  to  the  cloth,  'and  the  ehemieal  eom* 
bination  is  efEDcted  by  the  agency  of  steam. 

5.  Spirit<solours,  consisting  of  mixtures  of  dye  extracts 
with  nitro-muriateoftin.  I^ese  cannot  be  exposed  to  a 
steam  beat  without  corroding  the  cloth.  This  style  is  bril- 
liant, but  fugitive. 

There  are  only  three  bases  which  are  of  mufh  importance 
as  mordants — clay — iron^-and  tin.  The  first  is  commonly 
employed  in  the  state  called  acetate  of  alumina ;  the  seoooo^ 
acetate  of  iron ;  and  the  third,  nitro-muriate,  andoxymuriaie, 
or  perchloride,  of  tin. 

The  first  mordant  is  prepared  by  the  makers  of  wood 
vinegar,  who  decompose  alum  by  acetate  of  lime,  both  be- 
ing in  a  state  of  solution.  It  is  called  red  liquor  because  it 
is  the  mordant  for  reds  in  calico-printing.  The  second 
mordant  is  made  by  exposing  iron  turnings  to  the  action  of 
crude  vinegar.  The  third  mordants  are  prepared  by  the 
ordinary  chemical  means,  which  we  need  not  here  describe. 
For  the  most  delicate  purposes  the  acetate  of  alumina  is  pre- 
pared according  to  the  following  excellent  French  prescrip- 
tion: 

50  gallons  of  boiling  water 
50  pounds  of  alum 
10     „       of  soda  crystals 
37^    19      of  acetate  of  lead. 

The  alum  is  to  be  dissolved  by  pouring  the  water  npon  ti 
in  a  tub,  and  stirring  with  a  rake.  The  soda  crystals  axe 
to  be  added  gradually  to  that  solution.  When  the  effer- 
vescence is  over,  the  acetate  of  lead,  well  pulverised,  U  to 
be  strewed  in  at  once,  and  stirred  about  till  it  disappears  by 
decomposition.  A  deposit  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  formed  at 
the  bottom.  Acetate  of  alumina,  mixed  with  a  certain  por- 
tion of  alum,  is  contained  in  the  supernatant  liquor.  To 
form  an  acetate  of  alumina  free  from  alum,  82  parts  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  instead  of  37^,  should  be  employed  for  50  at 
alum.  About  one-half  of  the  alum  therefore  remain*  un- 
decomposed  in  the  above  operation.  For  certain  purposes 
a  formula  is  prescribed  in  which  50  pounds  of  acetate  of 
lead  are  used  to  50  of  alum. 

The  clay  mordant  is  used  also  for  particuUr  atyles  in  a 
state  of  combination  with  potash.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
following  ley : 

100  gallons  of  water 
100  pounds  of  potash 
80        **     of  quicklime,  boiled  together  for  an  hour. 

After  the  calcareous  matter  is  settled,  the  clear  liquor  it 
to  be  drawn  off  and  boiled  down  to  specific  gravity  1'32q 
(64°  Twaddell's  Hydrometer).  In  30  gallons  of  this  ley, 
100  pounds  of  pulverised  alum  are  to  be  dissolved  as  a 
boiling  heat.  On  cooling,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potash 
form. 

The  supernatant  lic^uors  being  decanted,  and  tbe  crys- 
tals slightly  washed  with  water,  about  33  gallona  of  mcc« 
dant  wUl  be  obtained. 

The  tint  or  shade  of  colour  produced  in  the  dyeing-bath  3 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  mordant  previously  appLeU 
to  the  cloth.  Hence  by  diluting  the  mordant  to  Tajiouft 
degrees,  any  desired  shade  may  be  obtained — as  by  mixioj; 
the  red  liquor  and  the  iron-liouor  any  shade  intermedute 
between  red  and  black  is  producible  in  the  madder-baih. 
When  the  iron-liquor  is  diluted,  various  shades  of  violet  z«sult 
from  the  same  dye.  Too  much  of  this  aluminous  mordant 
should  not  be  prepared  at  a  time,  as  it  is  iiyuned  by  keep- 
ing in  consequence  of  its  letting  fall  aubsolphate  o^ 
alumina. 

The  thickening  of  mcndanti  is  one  of  the  most  importaat 
operations  in  calico-printing,  for  the  permanence  and  beauty 
of  the  impression  depend  not  a  little  on  the  consistence  anl 
quality  of  the  inspissating  substance.  Several  circum- 
stances require  the  consistence  to  be  modified ;  such  as  tne 
nature  of  tne  mordant,  its  density  or  acidity.  A  stranx  and 
acidubus  mordant  does  not  thicken  wdl  with  starch ;  it 
requires  British  gum  or  gum  SenegaL  Some  other  mordajits 
inspissated  by  starch,  which  have  a  tendency  to  liquefy  afi«r 
some  days,  are  also  liable  to  run  during  their  printing  os^ 
an  inconvenience  easily  counteracted  in  France  by  the  acUi- 
tion  of  two  ounces  of  alcohol  to  the  gallon  of  the  mixtuiiw  sl 
remedy  which  cannot  be  economically  practised  m  th^ 
country  from  the  excessively  high  duties  on  spirit  of 
The  same  mordant,  when  thickened  in  different  * 

S'ves  different  shades  in  the  dyeing ;  for  instanei 
ickened  with  starch  gives  a  deeper  shada  than 
thiehened  with  gum.    Yet  there  are  many 
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those  thickened  with  gum.  The  piece  should  never  be 
allowed  to  stop  for  a  moment  in  its  progress  through  the 
bixth,  for  the  part  in  conUict  with  the  surface  of  the  water 
would  run,  and  cause  a  line  mark  across  the  clpth. 

The  goods  muat  bo  washed  in  the  dash-wheel,  or  run 
through  a  rinsing  trough,  and  then  winched  through  a  fresh 
dung-cistern  (commonly  called  a  dung-copper)  at  a  lower 
degree  of  heat  than  the  former,  and  then  washed  again, 
^hey  are  now  ready  for  the  dye-bath. 

Madder  always  contains  a  free  acid,  which  ift  more  abun- 
dant in  some  species  of  Uic  root  than  in  others ;  that  grown 
in  calcareous  soQs  often  contains  so  much  chalk  as  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  neutralizing  the  acid  in  the  bath.  The  other  spe- 
cies requires  the  addition  of  a  little  chalk  or  carbonate  of  soda, 
but  care  must  be  takep  not  to  add  an  excess,  for  that  would 
degrade  the  colour.  Madder  is  the  only  dye-stuflf  which  can 
saturate  mordants  so  completely  as  to  permit  the  goods  tq  be 
subjected  to  other  dyeing-baths,  such  as  yellows,  olives,  &c, 
without  losing  its  brilliancy  by  these  fresh  operations. 

Black,  red,  and  chocolate  are  dyed  with  madder  and 
sumach,  but  purple  with  madder  alone.  Different  quantities 
of  madder  are  used  according  to  circumstances,  from  one 
pound  to  'three  pounds  and  a  lialf  per  piece  of  21  yards, 
the  sumach  being  one-eighth  of  the  madder.  The  goods 
are  entered  into  the  automatic-reel  bath  when  the  copper 
is  cool,  the  heat  being  brought  up  by  slow  degrees  by 
means  of  internal  steam-pipes,  or  an  external  fire,  during 
the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  till  ebullition  begins.  The 
boiling  is  continued  sometimes  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  goods  are  all  the  time  kept  fn  a  state  of  constant 
motion,  down  through  the  liquid  bath  on  one  side,  up 
through  the  air  and  incumbenl  stcaio,  and  down  {pto  the 
bath  through  the  otlier  side,  there  being  an  open  frame  of 
wooden  spars  between  them  and  the  two  sides  of  the  copper. 
They  are  then  washed  and  boiled  in  bran  and  water  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes ;  indeed  if  they  have  much  white  they 
must  be  branned  a  second  time  or  even  a  third  time,  to 
clear  the  ground,  and  must  be  washed  between  each  bran- 
ning  operation.  The  whitening  is  conipleted  by  spreading 
the  goods  upon  the  grass  for  a  lew  days,  or  by  passing  them 
over  a  self-acting  winch-reel,  througn  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

For  strong  reds  a  second  maddering  is  sometimes  given. 
In  all  these  dyeing  oi)erations  too  great  a  length  o;  cloth 
should  never  be  winched  over  one  reel,  for  It  would  be  left 
too  long  in  the  bath,  aud  might  get  spotted  or  stained. 
The  modern  automatic  coppers  are  of  aj)  oblong  ^hape, 
semi-cylindrical  at  bottom;  ana  the  revolving  a^is  which 
runs  along  their  top  is  mounted  wilh  eight  or  ten  reels, 
each  of  which  winches  only  a  few  pieces  tacked  together 
into  an  endless  web. 

Reds  and  pinks  are  brightened  by  being  lyinched  for  half 
an  hoar  through  a  soap-buth,  at  150°  Fahr.,  containing 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  piece.  They  are  then  washed 
in  clear  water.  At  other  times  thev  are  passed  fpr  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  through  a  bath  containing  a  little  of  the  solution 
of  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  called  spirit  by  the  dyers ;  and  are 
then  soaped,  and  rinsed,  and  laid  out  upon  the  grass ;  or 
cleared,  as  in  France  for  fine  colours,  with  a  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  soda. 

The  grounding  colours,  or  topical  dyes,  employed  after 
the  maddering,  are  the  following  :— 

1.  Pencil-blue:  to  two  quarls  of  water  heated  to  145^ 
Fahr.  put  eight  ounces  of  indigo,  eight  ounces  of  orpiment, 
each  in  ponder,  and  eight  ounces  of  quicklime.  Heat  the 
mixture  up  to  the  boiling  point;  withdraw  the  vessel  from 
the  fire,  and  when  its  contents  are  lukewarm,  add  six  ounces 
of  subcarbonate  of  soda  (dry) ;  stir  the  whole  ingredients 
VivW  together,  and  let  them  settle  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Tlie  clear  lujuor  being  decanted  off,  is  to  be  thickened  with 
one  pound  of  gum  fur  each  two  quarts  of  it  in  measure. 
This  colour  was  formerly  introduced  by  the  pencil;  it  is 
lunv  applied  by  one  of  the  rollers  of  the  calico  pnnling-press. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  this  impression,  the  cloth 
must  be  rinsed  in  running  water. 

2.  Another  pencil -blue  is  made  as  follows : — take  two 
quarts  of  caustic  soda-ley,  sp.  grav.  I  *  160  (32°  Tw.)  heated 
to  145°  Fahr.,  add  twelve  ounces  of  hydrate  of  protoxide  of 
tin,  and  eight  ounces  of  ground  indigo.  Heat  the  mixture 
till  it  boils,  removing  or  applying  the  heat  twice  or  thrice. 
Lastly,  let  it  cool,  and  thicken  with  three  pounds  of  raw 
sugar.    Tl^  application  of  this  colour  requires  very  nice 

management.    Dry,  fine  »aad  i»  sometimea  dusted  over  the 


piece  as  soon  as  it  ia  printed,  to  jMiwnt  the  eoloor  fnm 
running.  If  these  blues  be  not  skdAiUv  and  rapidly  intro* 
duced,  the  tints  are  liable  to  dilfer  in  diflerent  puu  of  the 
cloth. 

d.  The  following  affiards  an  eioellent  oylinder  blue  :— 
fourteeil  quarts  of  eaustic-l^e,  as  Anove ;  throe  {toonds  and  a 
half  of  indigo;  five  potlnds  of  hydrate  of  (iroloxide  of  tin* 
Boil  the  mixture  for  ten  mihutes ;  take  it  off  the  fire ;  add 
three  pounds  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  then  tfaieken  with 
eleven  pounds  of  pulverised  gum.  Print  on  thii  colour ;  let 
it  dry  !br  two  days ;  wash  in  the  dash-wheel ;  and  pauss  (he 
goods  through  a  soap-bath,  containing  a  little  soda  to 
brighten  the  blue,  and  take  off  its  grey  tint.  The  turpi-n* 
tine  serves  to  obstruct  the  contact  of  air  in  the  pot  with  tlie 
deoxidised  indigo,  which  would  spoil  it  as  a  dye  before  ap 
pUcation. 

4.  Topical  Prussian  blue  dye  t—diflhte  thioui^  two  (juarts 
of  water  eight  ounces  of  starch,  boil,  and  pour  into  a  pipkin. 
Take  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  Prussian  bliie,  grtod  it  up 
with  three  ounces  of  muriatic  aci4,  and  after  twenty- four 
hours  dilute  with  two  ounces  of  water.  Mix  this  prepara- 
tion  with  the  above  starch-paste  #hile  it  is  warm.  Win  a 
the  mixture  is  cold,  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  oxynitiriate  of 
tin.  and  pass  the  Miole  through  a  sieve.  Goods  groun<if«i 
with  this  colour  must  be  passed  merely  throogh  the  rin:«ing 
trough. 

Topical  yellows  are  prepared  from  Persian  berries,  quer- 
citron, and  bi-<;romate  of  potash ;  orange  from  the  ^ub- 
chromate  of  lead ;  green  from  nitrate  of  lead,  bi-cromal*'  .rf 
potash,  Prussian  blue,  and  nitrate  of  sine.  The  details  .if 
their  preparation  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  article. 
II.  Yellow-dye  or  Bath. 

For  bark-yellows,  the  same  mordant  is  used  as  Ibr  nsad- 
der-reds.    Tlie  piece,  when  slightlv  dunged,  \a  winche<i  in 
the  quercitron-bath,  heated  gradually  up  tofiromlSO^  to  1 4v^ 
Fahr.  during  about  an  hour.    A  gold  colour  is  given  in  th^ 
following  way : — dissolve  five  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron,  n  r  I 
one  and  a  half  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  a  gallon  of  water :  mit 
well,  and  ^fler  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lead  has  subM-:  * 
properlv,  decant  the  clear  liquor,  thicken  it  with  i^ira,  ui  -i 
apply  tlie  paste  by  the  block  or  cylinder  to  the  cloth  :  1 1 
pose  to  the  air  for  eight  or  ten  days ;  and  then  winrh  it 
through  a  solution  of  potash  thickened  a  little  with  hnv*. 
Whenever  the  black  oxide  of  iron  first  precipitated  iiiion  t .  r 
cloth  begins  to  turn  red,  the  piece  must  be  remoT\ea  in* ^'  t 
rinsing  cistern  and  well  washed.   Yellows  are  however  r. :» 
given  very  generally  with  chrome.    For  this  purpose  the  f  1 
lowing  prescription  will  serve : — thicken  two  quarts  of  w  r.:-  • 
with  six  ounces  of  starch,  pour  the  paste  into  a  pipkin  a: 
add  to  it  immediately  four  ounces  of  acetate  of  lcad«  si-: 
four  ounces  of  nitrate  of  lead,  both  in  powder ;  mix  the  «"• 
gredients  well,  and  leave  the  mixture  to  settle  and  r*. 
colouring  it  with  a  few  drops  pf  solution  of  chromate  «>r 
potash.    Print  on  this  paste  with  the  cylinder  or  the  W*    c. 
and  pass  the  goods  through  a  roller  dveing-bath  oont^i;.  •  / 
bi-cromate  of  potash  dissolved  in  tne  proportion  of    t  - « 
ounces  per  piece;  h|iving  first  charged  the  ebtern  wit.;  . 
solution  containing  half  a  pound  in  solution.    Then  pio« 
them  first  through  the  rinsmg-rollers,  and  finally  Ihrour. 
a  very  dilute  muriatic  acid  to  clear  up  the  gronndl 

Green  printing  with  chrome  may  be  performed  ae  :  *- 
lows : — ^mix  two  quarts  of  caustie  soda-lve  at  1  *  160  sp  jrr 
(32°  Tw.j  with  three  ounces  of  ground  indigo   and   tr-i 
ounces  of  hydrated  protoxide  of  tin.    Heat  the  mixture  *  - 
the  boiling  point,  withdraw  it  from  the  fire,  and  wh^r 
lukewarm  add«  by  slow  degrees,  a  solution  of  one  pour  ^  .> 
acetate  of  lead  in  half  a  pound  of  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  t 
"When  the  effervescenee  ceases,  thicken  it  with  twentv  ^ur.  --  . 
of  gum  and  twenty  ounces  of  roasted  starch,      l^ai»  t  - . 
mixture  through  a  very  fine  scarce  or  sieve.     After  t.   <- 
paste  is  applied  by  the  cylinder  or  block,  the  goods  mu^t  *• 
passed  through  milk  of  lime  for  ten  minutes ;  then  plor.  j   i 
for  an  hour  in  running  water,  and  well  rinsed.    Tliey  rr. .  -: 
now  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  bi-cromate  of  pxi-^. 
then  rinsed,  and  finally  passed  tiirough  weak  acetic  ar*ii  •  • 
clear  the  grounds.    They  may  now  oe  dried  and  prrpa*^  . 
for  the  market.    This  colour  requires  ftr  its  perfection,  *t. .: 
the  goods  be  not  passed  through  the  bath  in  too  dry  a  »t  «*■ . 
because  the  colour  would  be  apt  to  scale  off.   Befbre  pft«»:  -  r 
them  through  the  padding  machine  therefbre  they  &hc<i.  i 
be  hung  up  for  an  hour  in  a  humid  atmosphere. 
Madder  purple  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  the 

aceuto  of  inn  mordaat  fdlowvd  to  act  upon  the  goads  htrns 
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The  bi-cbromate  acts  bere  a  similar  part  to  cbloride  of  lime, 
for  wherever  the  roller  applies  the  acidulous  paste  there  is 
an  immediHte  white  discharge,  with  the  disengagement  of  a 
peculiar  odour. 

III.  Rstist  PasUi, — This  name  in  England,  and  reserves 
in  France,  is  given  to  the  substances  which  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  counteracting  the  indigo-vat  dye,  in  the  soots  to 
which  they  are  applied  to  cloth.  They  have  been  divided 
into  four  classes: — those  of  a  fatty  nature;  those  with  a 
basis  of  metallic  salts;  the  coloured  reserves,  capable  of 
communicating  different  colours  in  the  course  of  tneir  ap- 
plication ;  and  lastly,  mordant  reser^'es,  which  form  the 
lapis  lazuli  style.    The  first  are  used  only  in  silk-printing. 

After  printing  on  the  resist  pastes,  the  goods  should  be 
bung  up  in  rather  a  damp  than  a  dry  atmosphere. 

White  resist  for  deep  blue,  to  be  applied  by  the  cylinder,-^ 
Dissolve  in  3  quarts  of  water  1^  lb.  of  acetate  of  copper  in 
crystals,  and  5  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  adding  thereafter 
3  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead ;  thicken  witn  5  lbs.  or  gum,  and 
add  to  the  whole  &  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  lead.  Print  on  with 
this  paste ;  hang  up  for  two  days,  and  dip  it  during  two 
hours,  by  repeated  immersions,  in  the  blue- vat.  Finally, 
pass  through  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  clear  up  the 
white  figures. 

Chrome-yellow  resist. — Dissolve  in  two  quarts  of  water 
141b.  of  nitrate  of  lead,  |lb.  of  the  acetate  of  copper  (vul- 
garly called  distilled  verdigris) ;  add  to  the  solution  one  pint 
or  nearly  so  of  a  saturated  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead ; 
thicken  with  1^  lb.  of  gum  and  3  lbs.  of  pipe-cUy.  Tritu- 
rate the  whole  together,  and  pass  through  a  sieve. 

After  printing  on  this  resist  paste,  the  goods  must  be 
hung  up  for  two  days,  and  then  dipped  in  the  proper  blue- 
rat  ;  for  the  composition  of  which  see  Dyking.  Steep  the 
goods  in  water  for  half  an  hour,  then  rinse  out  slightly, 
and  pass  through  a  trough  12  pailsful  of  tepid  water  holding 
half  a  pound  of  soda  crystals  in  solution.  Turn  over  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  rinse  again.  Now  pass  the  goods 
for  half  an  hour  through  a  solution  of  bi-chroroate  of  pot- 
ash, containing  5  ot.  fOr  every  piece ;  rinse ;  and,  in  order 
to  separate  the  paste,  pass  through  muriatic  acid  largely 
diluted  with  water,  till  the  yellow  hue  comes  fully  out. 
Wash  and  dry. 

The  Lapis  Lazuli  style.  Resist  for  a  full-bodied  red, — 
Dissolve  in  two  quarts  of  red  liquor,  specific  gravity  1'09, 
2  oz.  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  thicken  with  2  lbs.  of  pipe- 
clay and  1  lb.  of  gum,  adding  4  oz.  of  olive  oil.  This  and 
other  coloured  reserves  are  to  be  printed  upon  the  cloth 
with  the  three  or  four-coloured  calico-machine ;  lour  days 
thereafter  give  the  pieces,  at  different  periods  of  ten  minutes 
each,  successive  dips  in  the  blue-vat  of  the  deaireil  hue, 
with  alternate  exposure  of  them  in  the  air  also  of  ten  mi- 
nutes, according  to  the  blue  tint  in  demand.  Rinse  in  a 
stream  of  water  for  half  an  hour. 

Into  a  copper  nearly  filled  with  water  put  two  pailsful  of 
bran ;  make  the  contents  boil ;  then  add  cold  water  to  lower 
the  temperature  to  ISO**  Fahrenheit.  Enter  the  goods,  and 
winch  them  during  twenty  minutes  in  the  bran-liquor; 
remove  and  rinse  them ;  pus  them  next  through  a  trough 
containing  sixteen  gallons  of  water  acidulated  with  three 
quarts  of  vinegar,  and  thereafter  wash  to  prepare  for  the 
niaddering,  which  is  to  be  done  with  the  prcH^autions  already 
prescribed,  taking  care  not  to  raise  the  heat  of  the  madder- 
copper  above  190^  Fahrenheit.  The  lapis  style  of  goods 
must  be  finished  with  a  bath  of  bran  and  exposure  on  the 
grass,  twice  or  oitener  alternated  if  necessary,  to  bring  out 
the  lustre  of  the  colours.  A  little  soap-water  aids  in  the 
brightening. 

Ihough  China  blues  differ  in  their  principle  of  applica- 
tion, they  may  be  considered  most  conveniently  under  this 
head.  The  blue  colour  is  prepared  by  grinding  16  lbs.  of 
indigo,  3)  lbs.  of  orpiment,  22  lbs.  of  copperas,  with  5^  gal- 
lons of  water,  in  the  common  indigo  mill  during  three  days. 
A  part  of  this  paste  is  to  be  thickened  with  strong  gum- 
water  in  successive  degrees  of  dilution,  and  a  part  of  it  pre- 
served unmixed.  Take  three  different  shades  of  blue,  tlie 
darkest  being  thickened  with  starch,  and  the  pale  with 
gum,  and  apply  them  by  the  eylinders  of  the  three-colour 
machine.  Hang  up  the  pieces  ibr  two  days  in  an  airy 
place  not  too  dry,  and  then  proceed  to  dip  them  as  follows  : — 
three  cisterns  must  be  charged ;  the  first  with  300  lbs.  of 
lime  for  600  pails  of  water ;  the  second  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  (green  eopporas),  at  a  density  of  1*04U 
(9iTwad.);  the  third  with  a  fwlution  of  caustic  soda  lye, 


at  a  density  of  1 '  055  (1 1  Twad.),  prepared  from  loda  cry^UU 
and  quicklime  with  water.  The  pieces  being  streicht^l  I'ti 
the  frames,  are  to  be  dipped  into  the  vat  No.  I,  and  Ictt 
there  for  ten  minutes ;  they  are  then  withdrawn,  and  alUmru 
to  drip  during  five  minutes.  They  are  now  dipped  in  vat 
No.  2,  for  ten  minutes,  and  taken  out  to  drip  for  fi%e  mi- 
nutes. The  following  table  will  place  the  scries  of  op:-* - 
tions  in  a  clear  light. 


Dip  in  th«  vat. 

1 
2 

1 

2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
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During  ten  minutes. 

Hr      * 

m 

«      « 

a 


Drip  for  ftvv  mimitn. 

♦      * 


In  the  dipping  of  China  blues  care  should  be  taken  ti 
swing  the  frames  during  the  operation.  After  the  la^t  •!  p. 
the  frame  with  the  piece  upon  it  must  be  imroerbid  r.  4 
fourth  vat,  charged  with  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  t^rci^ai 
1*027  (5|Twad.).  The  object  of  tbi.H  iramcrsiun  w  i^  rv 
move  the  oxide  of  iron  deposited  upon  the  surface  oi  \  * 
cloth  in  its  successive  passages  through  the  lime  aud  r«.; 
peras  vats.  It  is  next  exposed  for  an  hour  to  a  !^tr«'a!  • .: 
water,  and  finished  by  the  action  of  a  tepid  bath  of  su!^  I.  -  • 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1 '  027.  The  blues  are  aftertkanl-  r»:- 
livened  by  a  feeble  soap  bath,  at  a  heat  of  145^  Fahrenhr  i 

The  theory  of  China  blues  is  one  of  the  most  licaut ' 
developments  of  modem  chemistry.    The  inligo  and  •  . 
phate  of  iron  imprinted  at  first  on  the  cloth  exerr:->o  t 
mutual  action  upon  each  other  till  the  cloth  is  plun^t-d  n  *. 
the  lime-water  vat    Here  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  ir.>i,  > 
decomposed,  and  its  protoxide  is  rendered  free  to  do-oxi .   < 
the  indigo,  and  to  render  it  soluble  in  the  lime-water.     I- 
this  dissolved  state  its  particles  can  penetrate  ihe  lew 
tissue,  combine  with  its  filaments,  and  on  exposure  lo  :  • 
air  become  a  fixed  insoluble  blue.    On  dipping  the  ci  ' 
into  the  second  copperas  vat  a  new  layer  of  oxide  of  ir^n    * 
formed  on  the  whole  of  its  surface,  which  oxide  of  1  r  t  < 
only  on  the  indigo  spots,  de-oxidizing  another  portion  •  f  t 
indigo,  which  becoming  soluble  is  removed  at  tlie  serot.-i 
into  the  lime-vat.    By  these  alternations  successive  dt  ]»**•  • 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime  ensue,  for  the  sopnr-.' .  v 
of  which  from  the  cloth  the  frame  needs  to  be  a^;tat<«!  - 
the  lime-vat.    In  the  copperas  vat,  on  the  rontrar\.  t* 
frame  should  be  kept  motionless,  to  favour  the  depo&:ti  ^n   f 
as  much  oxide  of  iron  as  possible  upoti  the  indigo  p**:  t« 
From  these  circumstances  we  may  account  for  the  ^ca^*-  :< 
which  frequently  befall  the  China  blue  process  in  unsk.. 
hands.    The  blues  sometimes  scale  oflf^  from  the  paste  U' .  ^' 
dried  too  hard  before  the  goods  are  dipped.    'When  t 
temperature  of  the  vat-liquors  is  too  low,  the  bloes  v  *  ^ 
grey  tint,  and  are  always  dull. 

IV.  Steam- Colours. — This  modem  style  combises  ^   S 
the  beauty  of  colour  such  a  degree  of  solidity  as  ran  \^ 
tained  only  by  the  madder  copper.     An  example  will  t  . 
trate  the  mode  of  procedure.    The  goods  are  to  be  p. 
in  the  following  mordant  at  a  sp.  grav.  of  1*047.     ]'> 
gallons  of  boiling  wattfr  dissolve  30  lbs.  of  alum,  5  Ht^ 
dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1 5  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead.    A  - 
mixture  and  subsidence,  draw  off  the  supernatant  arr 
of  alumina.    After  being  padded,  the  goods  are  to  ho  dr    . 
over  the  hot  flue,  and,  af^er  being  hung  up  three  days,  t  •  . 
are  to  be  washed  in  chalky  water  at  133^  rahr.,  then  n*  > 
in  dear  water  and  dried.    The  goods  should  be  smo«>t  •  . 
by  the  calender  before  being  printed. 

Preparation  of  mordant  for  steam-colour: — 

Dissolve  in  7  gallons  of  boiling  water  10  Ibe.  of  a! 
5  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  20  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac. 


irr 
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the  mixture  settle,  and  decant  the  supernatant  b^u* :. 
sp.  gravity  rO/r).    Thicken  with  gum. 

Black  figures  are  given  by  printing-on   the  folic*  x 
padte.    In  two  quarts  of  strong  decoction  of  logwood,  t  . 
encd  with  8  oz.  of  starch,  dissolve,  while  tepid«  2   ex. 
sulphate  of  iron.     Pour  into  a  pipkin  containing  \  rx 
olive  oil  i  stir,  and  when  it  is  cold,  add  4  oz.  of  nitrui ' 
iron  containing  a  littlo  acetate. 

Full-bodied  Red. — Thicken  2  quarts  of  a  strong  decoc* 
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a  glossary  explanatory  of  the  allusions  to  Indian  my  tboloey, 
natural  history,  &c.  The  popularity  which  the  play  fas 
acquired  on  the  continent  is  attested  hy  the  fact  that  several 
attempts  have  heen  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  stage.  In  1830 
the  Sanscrit  text  of  fiacnntalft  was  published  at  Paris  from 
a  MS.  belonging  to  the  BibUoih^ue  du  Rot  by  the  late 
Professor  A.  L.  Ch6zy,  with  an  origmal  French  translation ; 
and  upon  this  edition  is  founded  a  new  translation  into 
Grerman  by  M.  Hirzel,  Zurich,  1833,  8yo.,  In  \^hich  the 
various  metres  of  the  text  are  imitated.  Both  Sir  William 
Jones's  translation  and  Ch6zy's  edition  have  however  been 
lately  found  to  exhibit  the  work  of  C^liddsa  according  t6  the 
interpolated  shape  in  which  it  is  now  current  in  Bengal. 
This  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Hermann  Brocihaus,  of 
Leipzig,  who,  in  1835,  examined  and  collated  the  nume- 
rous MSS.  of  the  drama  in  the  library  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  in  the  nrivatc  collection  of  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson  at  Oxford,  and  to  whom  we  hope  we  may  sdon  b'e 
indebted  for  a  new  edition  of  the  play  according  id  the  un- 
adulterated text,  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  by  the 
Benares  school  of  Pundits. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  enumeration  of  the 
other  principal  works  of  Cdliddsa.  Besides  Sacuntalil  we 
possess  tft'o  other  dramatic  poems  attributed  to  him, — 
VicratnOrvas!,  founded  upon  an  anlient  Indian  legend  of 
the  loves  of  kinsj  Jurflravas  and  Urvast,  a  celestial  nyitph 
(translated  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  his  Hindu  Theatre ;  the  text 
printed  at  Calcutta  in  1830,  and  critically  re-edited  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  Lenz,  Berlin,  1833,  4to.),  and  Dbur- 
tasamfigama,  a  burlesque  piece,  as  yet  incdited.  The  MCgha 
dilta,  or  '  Cloud-messenger/  a  lyrical  poem  of  only  1 1 6 
stanzas,  contains  the  complaints  of  a  demigod  banished  to 
earth,  who  entreats  a  passing  cloud  to  convey  an  affectionate 
message  to  his  wife.  It  was  edited  with  a  translation  into 
SngUsh  verse  and  with  notes  by  H.  ^.  Wilson,  Calcutta, 
1813, 4to.  The  Kaghu  Y ansa  is  a  n  axralive  poem  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  family  of  Raghu,  in  which  Rama,  the  hero  of  the 
Riimiiyana,  and  as  the  incarnation  of  VishnU  ah  object  of 
great  veneration  with  the  Hindus,  was  born :  it  has  been 
edited,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Stenzler,  London,  1832, 
4to.,  and  with  a  Sanscrit  prose  paraphrase  by  the  pundits 
of  Fort  William  at  Calcutta,  1832,  8vo.  The  Cumura 
Sambhava  is  another  epic  poem  designed  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  Cumdra,  the  son  of  Par\'ati ;  but  it  appears  that 
either  it  never  was  completed,  or  that  it  has  not  been  pre- 
served entire,  for  at  present  it  closes  with  Piirvatrs  weddmg. 
An  edition  and  translation  of  this  work  hy  Stenzler  is  an- 
nounced as  preparing  for  publication  under  the  auspices  of 
the  London  Oriental  Translation  Fund.  Part  of  the  first 
canto  is  given  in  Sanscrit  and  English,  and  with  interesting 
annotations  by  (we  believe)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  ef  Calcutta, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  July, 
1833,  pp.  329*3^8.  A  short  didactic  poem  on  prosody,  ex- 
hibiting tlic  most  common  sorts  of  n^tre,  and  called  SruiO' 
bodha,  is  likewise  attributed  to  C&lid&sa. 

CALIDRIS.     [Chahadriada.] 

CALIFORNIA  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  forms  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  Lower  California,  a  penin- 
sula, divided  from,  the  mainland  by  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  extending  from  the  Cape  of  8.  Lucas  (22°  4yN.  lat.)  to 
the  N.  extremitv  of  the  Gulf  (about  32°  N.  lat.);  and  Upper 
California,  which  comprehends  the  whole  coast  extending 
farther  N.  to  42°  30'  N.  lat.,  where  it  borders  on  that  part 
of  the  United  States  which  lies  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Lower  Calif omia  may  be  considered  as  one  continuous 
mass  of  high,  bare,  and  steep  rocks,  with  numerous  ravines 
intersecting  them.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
places,  it  hardly  contains  any  level  {ground  that  can  \^  called 
a  valley.  Nearly  all  the  places  which  contain  a  small  tract 
of  cultivable  ground  are  on  the  £.  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tains :  the  western  side  generally  sinks  with  a  steep  descent 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Towards  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Gulf,  from  about  30''  N.  lat,  the  mountains  recede  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and  leave  a  large 
tract  of  llat  country  between  them  and  the  sea ;  but  this 
surface,  being  composed  of  fine  sand,  is  entirely  sterile. 

The  bareness  of  the  rocks  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  climate, 
which  is  exceedingly  dry  and  hot  Only  the  southern 
portion  has  the  annual  rains,  which  last  for  six  weeks, 
or  two  months,  in  September  and  October.  At  Loreto 
(about  23°  30'  N.  lat.)  it  does  not  rain  every  year,  but 
only  at  intervals  of  from  five  to  six  years,  when  the  rains  | 


descend  in  great  abundance,  hut  do  not  lest  for  a  lent 
time.  Farther  north  it  never  rains,  at  least  bo  fiu*  as  u 
known.  The  heat  is  excessive.  The  thermometer  is  knou  n 
to  rise  to  100''  Fahrenheit,  and  even  110^  and  more,  vhich 
however  is  probably  caused  in  part  from  the  reverberate m 
of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  bare  rocks.  We  are  not  informed 
how  low  the  thermometer  descends,  but  probably  ne\«>r 
much  below  80°.  Lower  Cahfornia  may  consequently  be 
considered  one  of  the  hottest  countries  of  America. 

Earthquakes  are  not  known ;  but  there  is  a  volcano  nosr 
28**  N.  lat,  in  a  group  of  mountains  called  Castrca  Virpint-^. 

The  vegetation  is  very  scanty.  The  number  of  trctra  i» 
small,  but  some  of  them  are  valuable,  such  as  the  mesqui!^» 
tree,  on  whose  leaves  cattle  feed  when  there  is  no  gra^, 
which  hapnens  very  frequently.  The  bark  of  some  is  u>«.m; 
for  tanning,  and  others  produce  edible  fruits,  which  grorv 
very  well  in  the  hot  and  dry  valleys,  especially  figs,  quinces, 
oliv&s,  dates,  and  vines,  which  have  been  intit>duccd  by 
the  Spaniards.  A  good  sort  of  wtne  is  made.  In  a  few 
places  Indian  corn,  mandfoca,  and  some  other  plants.  an> 
eulth'ated;  but  the  produce  of  these  spots  is  not  sufL- 
^acnt  for  the  t^onsnmption  of  the  scanty  population,  antl 
therefore  Indian  com  and  wheat  are  brought  from  the 
tnafnland  and  exchanged  for  fruit,  spirits,  soap,  salt,  pearl*, 
and  tortoise-shells. 

Cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are  rather  numerous  in  prapiir- 
tion  to  the  population.  They  pasture  on  the  mount**.;  \ 
when  grass  is  to  be  found,  and  at  other  times  fee^  on  t.*i* 
leaves  of  the  mesquito-tree.  Hogs  are  still  more  nuRicn>i:\ 
and  fatten  upon  snakes.  Among  the  wild  animals  a.i 
wolves,  foxes,  deer,  and  different  Kinds  of  goats,  of  nh..  \x 
one,  called  berenda,  is  distinguished  by  enormoos  hon  <, 
and  resembles  the  mouflon  (oris  Ammon)  of  Sanlii*;i. 
Cf  round-squirrels,  rattle -snakes,  lizards,  and  scorpion* 
abound. 

The  mineral  riches  are  very  inconsiderable.  Onlv  one 
mine  is  worked,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  N.W.  of  La  Pai. 
where  gold  is  extracted,  but  the  metal  is  not  abundant. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain^ 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  minerals,  but  if  thut  t»c 
the  case,  they  will  probably  never  be  worked,  aa  this  part 
of  the  peninsula  is  quite  uninhabitable. 

Though  Lower  California  was  discovered  by  Hemanfl^ 
de  Grixalva  in  1534,  no  settlement  was  formed  by  tL- 
Spaniards  before  1698,  when  the  JesuiU  establidied  thent 
selves  here,  and  began  to  collect  the  wanderinjr  Indian* 
into  their  missions,  and  to  convert  them.  But  tne  p«.»puU- 
tion  was  of  course  very  scanty,  and  so  it  is  still.  All  tli»» 
inhabitants  of  the  eighteen  missions  probably  do  not  exciv-  \ 
4000,  and  perhaps  about  an  equal  number  live  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  missions.  The  Indians  belong  to  several  tnU*«. 
of  which  the  Pericues,  Monquis,  and  Colimies  are  the  ns'i-*; 
known.  They  speak  different  languages^  and  go  neaxiv 
naked. 

Loreto  is  considered  the  capital  of  Lower  California.  It 
stands  in  a  valley  about  2000  or  3000  feet  wide,  and  sur- 
rounded by  wild  and  sterile  mountains,  of  which  LaGigauta 
(the  giantess)  perhaps  rises  to  5000  feet.  The  valley  coa- 
tains  only  the  town,  which  is  small,  and  inhabited  by  about 
250  persons ;  and  two  gardens,  which  belong  to  the  coui- 
munity,  and  wltose  fruits  supply  the  principal  article  of 
trade.  Its  anchorage  is  open  to  the  winds  from  NJ^.AV. 
and  S.E. 

In  the  vicini^  of  La  Paz,  farther  to  the  south,  is  a  con- 
siderable quantitv  of  cultivated  land,  and  Uie  gold  mine 
of  S.  Antonio.  At  this  place  fruit  and  vegetables  of  exn*I- 
lent  quality  are  raised.  Its  whole  population  is  about 
2000.  The  harbour  of  Picbiluigo,  which  lies  near  La  Pas, 
is  good,  but  only  small  vessels  can  enter  it»  the  water 
being  shallow. 

Upper  California,  in  its  western  distriots,  which  are  the 
only  parts  known,  in  some  degree  resembles  Lower  Califocnia. 
The  £.  boundary-line  of  this  country  is  not  determined,  but, 
according  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Mexicans,  it  ol- 
tends  £.  as  far  as  tlie  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near 
109°  W.  long.  Its  W.  point.  Cape  Mendocino,  is  about 
1 24°  W.  long.  Thus  this  country  would  extend  towards  \xa 
N.  extremity  (40*'  N.  lat.)  nearly  800  miles  from  E.  to  W  , 
and  nearly  as  much  from  S.  to  N.  But  witbtA  these  boun- 
daries extensive  countries  are  comprised,  which  so  far  frvm 
being  settled  by  whites,  are  hardly  visited  by  them,  and 
are  nearly  unknown  to  geograohers.  This  observatioo  ap* 
plies  especially  to  all  those  wiae-spreading  cooatries  wbch. 
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extend  along  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Rio  Colorado* 
They  have  only  been  seen  by  a  &w  wandering  missionaries, 
who  have  given  very  unsatisfactory  acoounts  of  tliem.  Even 
the  mountain-range  which  bounds  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Co- 
lorado on  the  W.  is  so  little  known  as  to  its  extent  and  direc- 
tion, that  it  cannot  be  laid  down  on  a  map.  To  the  W.  of  this 
chain  extends  a  sandv  desert,  from  the  N.  extremi^  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cahfomla  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico  (42** 
S(/).  conseeuently  about  700  miles  In  len^.  Its  breadth 
at  the  southern  extremity  is  about  100  miles,  but  it  grows 
wider  as  it  advances  N.,  and  may  in  some  places  m  209 
miles  and  more  across.  Our  information  is  limited  to  that 
portion  of  Upper  California  which,  lyins  between  this  desert 
and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  extends  about  120  or  150 
miles  inland. 

The  mountain  masses  which  constitute  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  California  extend  undivided  as  far  N.  as  34^  N.  lat 
to  the  snow-capped  peak  of  S.  Bernardino,  whose  height 
has  not  yet  been  determined.    North  of  this  summit  the 
mountains  divide  into  two  great  ranges,  both  of  which  run 
N.W.,  and  include  between  tbem  the  extensive  valley  of 
the  Tule  Lakes.    The  chain,  which  runs  oh  the  N.E.  of 
the  valley  and  divides  it  ftom  the  great  desert,  rises  to  a 
great  height,  a  considerable  part  of  it  beln|^  covered  with 
snow  all  the  year  round,  which,  between  36"*  and  37°  N.  lai, 
implies  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.     But,  except  this  circumstance,  we  are  entirely 
unacquainted  with  these  mountains.    It  Is  supposed  that  at 
3g^  N.  lat  they  decline  to  the  N.E.,  and  Join  the  Rocky 
Mountains  In  40^  or  thereabouts.     The  range  which  ex- 
tends to  the  S.W.  of  the  valley  of  the  Tule  Lakes,  and 
divides  it  from  the  seabord,  has  its  principal  chain  close  to 
the  valley,  but  several  ridges  branch  off  from  it  to  the  W., 
and  thus  form  a  number  of  longitudinal  valleys,  which  are 
penerally  of  very  moderate  width.    The  most  remarkable  is 
that  ridge  which  branches  off  near  S.  Ines  (35^  N.  lat.),  and 
separates  the  Rio  Buenaventura,  or  the  Monterev  river, 
frum  the  coast.    The  mountains  on  the  S.W^  of  the  Tule 
Lakes  terminate  at  die  S.E.  extremity  of  the  bay  of  8. 
Francisco. 

The  two  Tule  Lakes  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
valley,  extendiog  about  100  miles  in  length,  but  their  width 
is  not  known.  At  the  end  of  the  dry  season  they  have  so 
little  water,  th^t  thev  are  fordable  at  several  places.  Shortly 
after  the  rains,  and  whenever  tb^  snow  on  the  adjacent 
mountains  is  melting,  these  lakes  discharge  a  considerable 
volume  of  water  by  the  river,  which  fal|s  into  the  most  S.fi. 
corner  of  the  Bay  of  S.  I^rancisco :  but  after  the  vernal 
equinox  the  quantity  of  water  thus  discharged  Isvery  incon- 
si<l<*rable.  Tne  mountains  which  enclose  tne  vallev  on  the 
S.W.  seem  to  advance  close  to  the  banks  of  the  lakes  i  but 
tho<%e  on  the  N.E.  are  at  some  distance,  so  that  a  tract  of 
level  or  undulating  land  lies  between  them.  This  tract 
<(eems  to  be  fertile,  but  Is  not  yet  cu)tiiated,  no  agricultural 
t?ublishment  having  been  formed  here. 

The  only  settled  part  lies  along  the  coast,  the  missions 
bcin«:  nearly  all  within  one  day's  journey  from  it  The 
«K^ttlements  are  generally  not  extensive,  the  valleys  being 
in  general  narrow,  and  the  mountains  which  enclose  them 
t  >o  steep  to  be  cultivated,  though  thf  y  supply  pasture 
f^r  ft  considerable  part  of  the  p^ear^  '^tie  iuost  extensive 
\  alley  is  that  of  S.  Gabriel|  which,  is  nbovg  30  mile4  long, 
a^'l  of  considerable  width  to  the  W.,  inhere  it  approadies 
li.e  coast,  afid  joins  pn  each  side  the  plains  of  S.  Jrernaiido 
atul  S.  Luis  R^y.  Jhp  mpuutains  are  spparated  from  {he 
ci)a»t  by  a  tract  covered  with  low  sand-hills,  which  in  sotne 
;J.icrs  extend  many  miles  inland. 

The  country  about  the  Bay  of  S.  Francisco  seems  |o  be 
*' -'  beet  portion  of  Upper  California.  Its  soil  is  doubtless 
1.  I'Tior  to  that  of  the  valley  of  S.  Gabriel,  but  the  cultivable 
t  ..'I  occupies  a  much  greater  extent  along  the  banks  of  the 
t  ircc  rivers  S.  Joaquin,  Jesus  Maria,  and  Rio  Sacramento, 
^.  airh  fall  into  the  bay.  But  the  settlements  in  this  part 
i"«*  not  yet  numerous. 

Upper  California  partakes  more  of  a  cold  than  of  a  warm 
'-liraate.  The  rainy  season  is  from  November  to  Fe- 
'•  tirv.  The  rain  is  abundant  in  the  northern  districts, 
t  :',  decreases  In  quantity  farther  S. :  at  8.  Diego,  the 
'  'Utliemmost  of  the  missions,  probably  no  rain  at  all  fklls, 
.^  in  the  N.  of  Lower  California.  The  winter  is  much 
■]  Icr  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  E.  coast  of  Ame- 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Tule  Lakes  are  ever 
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the  BUROonding  heights  are  covered  with  snow  for  a  few 
months.  The  summer  is  very  dry,  no  rain  falling  at  all, 
except  at  Monterey,  where  there  are  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
slight  showers.  The  heat  is  great,  and  the  thermometer 
probably  risM  to  60^  and  more ;  but  exact  observations  are 
wanting.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  at  the  e;^- 
tiemity  of  the  sandy  desert.  Dr.  Coulter  observed  the  ther- 
mometer rise  to  140**  in  the  open  air. 

The  surface  of  Upper  California  being  mostly  covered 
with  rocky  mountains  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of 
arable  land,  but  where  the  soil  is  arable  it  is  usually  rich. 
Maiie  and  wheat  are  extensively  cultivated:  the  former 
yields  from  seventy  to  eighty-iuld,  and  the  latter  about 
seventeen-fold.  Vines,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  that 
have  been  tried,  thrive  remarkably  well,  though  they  are 
sometimes  destroyed  by  the  locusts,  which  appear  to  breed 
along  the  coast  in  the  sand-hills,  and  are  carried  inland  by 
the  strong  N.W.  winds.  Most  of  the  vegetables  of  Europe, 
especiallv  the  leguminous  vegetables,  grow  well  about  the 
Bay  of  8.  Francisco. 

Black  cattle  form  the  principal  article  of  produce.  Though 
thev  were  brought  to  California  only  seventy  years  ago,  in 
18^7  the  missions  possessed  210,000  branded  cattle,  and  it 
was  supposed  not  less  than  100,000  unbranded.  About 
60,000  are  annually  killed^  and  the  hides,  which  are  salted, 
form  the  principal  and  nearly  the  only  article  of  export 
Sheep  are  also  numerous,  but  wool  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
ported. Horses  and  mules  are  only  reared  so  far  as  is  re- 
quisite for  the  consumption.  Among  the  wild  animals  two 
are  remarkable,  the  berenda,  and  an  animal  of  the  deer  kind, 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  great  size,  large  horns,  and 
great  swiftness. 

In  minerals  Upper  California  Is  not  rich.  A  small  silver 
mine  was  found  E.  of  8.  Ines,  but  it  has  been  abandoned. 
In  one  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  southern  Tule  Lake 
some  gold  his  been  found,  but  as  yet  in  very  small  quan- 
tity. 

Humboldt  estimated  the  population  of  the  missions  of 
Upper  California,  according  to  official  documents,  at  15,600, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  the  number  of  whites  was 
then  very  small.  Since  that  time  great  changes  have  taken 
place,  and  Dr.  Coulter  thinks  the  number  of  tne  white  popu- 
lation cannot  fkll  short  of  6000,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
states  that  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  rapidly  decreasing.  Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts  however  the  number  of  the  con- 
verted Indians  amounted  to  21,840  in  1824. 

According  to  the  missionaries,  not  less  than  seventeen 
dilTer^nt  languages  are  spoken  along  the  coast  between 
8.  Diego  and  8.  Francisco.  Langsdorf  found  that  the 
country  about  the  Bay  of  8.  Francisco  was  inhabited  bv 
seven  different  tribes.  The  converts  at  that  mission,  thougn 
amounting  only  to  about  1500,  consisted  of  individuals 
collected  from  twenty  different  tribes,  speaking  different 
languages. 

There  are  in  this  country  four  presidios,  or  military  esta- 
blishments, in  each  of  which  a  small  number  of  soldiers  is 
placed,  under  the  command  of  an  officer.  Each  of  them 
nas  to  protect  a  certain  number  of  missions,  the  number  of 
which  at  present  Is  twenty-one  or  twenty-two.  Each  mis- 
sion contains  a  church,  the  dwelling-houses  fbr  two  or  three 
monks,  some  public  buildings  for  the  preservation  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  utensils,  and  tools,  and  the  houses  of  the 
converted  Indians.  The  unmarried  women  are  kept  in 
separate  houses,  where  they  are  occupied  with  spinning, 
weaving,  and  other  manual  work.  Besides  these  missions, 
there  are  other  places  called  pueblos  (villages),  in  which 
invalid  soldiers  are  settled  with  their  families,  and  gain  their 
livelihood  by  cultivating  the  ground. 

Tlie  chief  places  are  S.  Diego,  with  a  good  but  not  deep 
harbour,  whence  large  quantities  of  tallow  and  salted  hides 
aro  exported ;  Monterey,  the  seat  of  tlie  governor  of  Upper 
California,  on  a  large  bay,  having  good  anchorage;  and 
S.  Francisco,  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  which  is  very  spa- 
cious, and  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  extends  upwards  of  sixty 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  twenty. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Bav  of  S.  Francisco,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  ninety  miles,  is  the  harbour  of  Bodega  (38^  30'N.  lat.), 
whero  the  Russians  formed  an  establishment  in  1812,  called 
Ross.  (Venegas,  Hist,  qf  Califom,;  Humboldt's  Essay; 
Hardy's  Trav, ;  and  Dr.  Coulter  in  the  London  Geogr. 
Journal,  vol.  v.) 

The  Botany  of  California  is  not  much  known ;  it  appears 
however  (o  be  of  a  very  peculiar  character.    The  ibUoW'^ 
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»(•  ■vRikTJU  applf  nearlr  aUOKelher  to  Upper  CiUrornia. 
Some  nobte  pines,  eapecjally  one  cklled  Piiiut  Sabiniano, 
wilh  hard  woody  conei  of  an  unuiual  liie.  have  been  dis- 
covered there ;  and  herbaceouB  plauta  KO  in  some  initancei 
strikingly  different  from  tbuM  of  any  olhor  country.  Large 
numbers  of  Polemonlacee.  especi^illj  beautiful  species  of 
Leptosiphan  and  Gilia ;  lome  curious  plants  belonging  to 
the  genera  Nemophilu  and  Emmeninthe ;  seven)  new  ge- 
nera of  pRpaveracea),  particularly  Dendromecon.  which  is  a 
ahrub  (II  looking  like  aCiatus;  many  kinds  of  Eschschol- 
tiia,  of  Lupinus,  of  Pentstemon  ;  an  Onegraceout  plant, 
intermediate  as  it  were  betirreoD  an  Epilobiuoi  and  a 
Fuchsia,  the  Zauschneria  Califomica  of  Presl ;  and,  Anally, 
■evetal  kinds  of  Calochortus,  Cyclohotbra,  Calliprora,  Bru- 
diRo,  and  other  bulbous  plants,  stamp  the  vegetation  with  a 
character  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other  part  of  America. 

CALIFORNIA.  GULF  OK,  which  was  first  visited  by 
Hernando  de  Grixalra  in  1S34,  extends  along  the  W.  coast 
of  America,  between  the  mainland  and  the  peninsula  of 
California,  beginnini;  on  the  S.  between  Cape  Palmo  in 
California  (about  23°  10')  and  the  port  of  Maiatlan  on  the 
mainlani)  (about  23°  30'),  and  extending  N.W.  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Colorado  (33°  N.  taU).  lu  leuglh  is  above  700 
miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  between  130  and  4U  miles.  To 
the  N.  of  2T°  it  is  hardly  more  than  SO  miles  across  at  any 
place. 

lis  W.  shores  are  in  general  rocky  and  high,  except  to 
tfao  N.  ofSD*,  where  the  coast  is  sandy  and  flat.  This  low 
coast  continues  on  the  K,  side  of  the  gulf  to  the  island  of 
Tiburon.  where  it  begins  to  be  somewhat  higlier,  and 
tinues  so  as  far  ns  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Yaqui.  From  this 
point  to  the  ricinily  of  Punta  Arrtcifes  the  eo«st  is  again 
low  and  sandy.  At  the  Punta  Anicifes  it  is  rocky,  and 
lined  with  clilfo.  Betwevn  this  cape  and  the  port  of  Ha»t- 
Ian  it  is  of  moderate  height,  but  in  general  not  rocky. 

This  gulf  contains  pearl-Guherioo.  At  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  great 
number  of  valuable  pearls  were  collected,  but  this  branch 
of  industry  soon  began  to  decline,  and  was  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Different  reasons  were  assigned  for  this  cir- 
cumstance, but  we  now  know  tho  true  one.  The  pearl-beds 
were  in  a  short  time  ao  exhausted  or  destroyed,  that  at  pre- 
sent it  does  not  uay  the  cost  of  bringing  them  up.  The 
whole  annual  produce  probably  does  not  much  exceed  \00i. 
The  pearl-banks  are  all  situated  along  the  high  coast  ol 
Lower  Califurnia,  and  none  of  thorn  occur  to  the  N.  of 
38°  30'.  Salt  is  found  in  a  lake  on  the  island  Del  Carmln, 
which  lie*  to  the  8.K.  of  the  inissiun  of  I^reto  in  California. 
The  island  is  uninhabited ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Loreto 
and  the  other  missions  go  there  to  collect  it  and  to  take  it 
to  the  mainland. 

Fish  seems  Co  be  plentiful,  and  among  them  are  some 
species  of  enormous  size,  which  are  much  dreaded  by  the 
pearl-diters.  These  are  especially  the  merot,  tintareroi, 
and  the  shark*.  The  sharks,  as  well  as  seals,  are  most  nu- 
merous to  the  N.  of  the  islsod  of  Tiburon.  Turtles  and 
tortoises  also  abound,  principally  along  the  shores  of  the 
mainland  N.  of  Tiburon,  where  the  shells  of  Ihe  latter  are 
colleuted  by  the  Indians.  The  aborigine*  who  inhabit  these 
coasts  avail  thi^raselves  of  the  abundance  of  fish,  but  the 
white  inbahitaals  entirely  neglect  this  branch  of  industry. 
The  sea  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  is  much  frequented  by 
the  snennaceti  whale,  and  on  that  account  is  annually 
visited  by  a  few  English  and  American  vessels. 

The  S.  portion  of  the  gulf  is  visited  by  a  few  foreign 
resscla.  which  supply  Ibe  Stale  of  Occidcntc,  and  <r$pe- 
cially  Sunoru,  with  European  goods,  and  tuko  the  produce 
uf  its  copper-miiics  to  Cliiiia.  Tlit^se  vessels  go  princi- 
pally to  iJie  harbour  of  Guaymar  CJS"  N.  kt.l.  The  same 
part  of  Ihe  gulf  is  also  navigated  by  a  few  Mexican  ves- 
Kels.  which  ciirry  Indian  com  and  maiie  to  California,  in 
exchange  fur  the  produce  of  tlio  peninsula.  A  few  small 
vessels  are  employed  in  the  pearl-Osliery.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  gulf  is  ecldam  visited,  the  coasts  being  only 
inhabited  by  wandering  Iribes,  who  have  nothing  to  offer  in 
exchange.  The  nasi^ailjn  in  the  [;ulf  is  entirely  inter- 
rupted in  the  month  of  September  by  the  tcrriblu  hurricanes 
called  cordonaios  (gales),  which  blow  at  that  time  with 
great  violence.     (Ilaidy's  Travel*.) 

CALl'GULA,  CAIUS  C£SAR,  the  fourth  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  *o[i  of  Getmanicus  and  Agrippina,  wa* 
horn  A.D.  12,  in  a  Roman  camp,  in  what  place  is  uncertain. 
He  was  brought  up  among  the  loldieia;  «nd  ii  best  known 
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by  a  nickname  said  to  have  been  given  bim  bf  Ibesa 
associates.  The  word  Caligula  is  derived  from  caliga,  s 
kind  of  shoe,  which  was  worn  by  the  common  soldiers,  and 
which  he  frequently  wore  himself  in  order  to  gain  tlieir 
affections.  (Tucit.,  Ann,,  i.  41.  69.)  The  training  and  edu- 
cation which  would  have  been  suited  to  his  rank  apprar  ti 
have  been  neglected,  Culigi:la  early  devoted  himself  la 
observing  the  faelingH  and  courting  the  favour  of  Ttbrriu*. 
and  by  artful  and  unremitting  attentions,  he  so  far  succeeded 
in  ingratiating  himself  with  llie  emperor,  that  he  was  suoo 
promoted  to  responsible  oflices  of  state.  The  nnrertalDit  of 
succession  which  followed  the  death  of  Tiberius,  who  vsi 
put  to  death  probably  by  one  of  Caligula's  favourites  (Tii_ 
Arm.,  vi.  JO),  together  with  the  general  popularity  whtcj 
Caligula  himself  enjoyed,  afforded  him  a  favourable  oppiir- 
tunity  of  succeeding  to  the  sovereign  power  (a.d.  37).  H:* 
government  began  well,  and  wilh  symptoms  of  gmi 
clemency:  he  set  at  liberty  all  the  state- prisoners,  dis- 
couraged informers,  and  promised  the  senate  that  he  wuuM 
act  with  the  utraoit  moderation  :  ho  augmenled  the  po.^crt 
of  the  magistrates,  and  at  least  apparently  curtailed  bis  own. 
Soon  afterwards  be  assumed  the  consuUbi)],  and  cIkhc  !.ir 
his  colleague  his  uncle  Claudius.  During  his  consuUlijp. 
Caligula  gave  many  instances  of  mildness  and  geni^roMii 
among  other  things,  he  restored  the  kingdom  of  Uuid- 
magene,  which  Tiberius  had  reduced  to  a  Iloman  prnvint.-. 
to  Antiochua,  son  of  the  former  king.  Alter  about  ci.'iii 
months,  he  fell  ill,  and  the  utmost  anxiety  was  ahunu  is 
inquiring  fur  bis  health.  His  recovery  was  hailed  with  wi . 
His  conduct,  however,  was  soon  changed.  Caligula  bccune 
addicted  to  intemperance  and  cruelty,  and  his  extmvagji.-c 
knew  no  bounds.  He  took  upon  himself  the  hi^he^i  lii.n 
of  honour,  and  even  had  temples  erected  and  sacTiCvTi 
offered  to  him  as  a  god.  It  seems  probable  that  his  grtni- 
mother  Antonia  diod  by  his  orders.  According  to  U.  n 
Cassius,  he  frequently  visited  the  prisons  in  person.  :k':l 
ordered  all  the  captives,  untried,  guilty  or  not,  to  be  tliroit 
to  wild  beasts.  Sometimes  he  would  order  a  number  of  il« 
spectators  to  be  seiiedand  thrown  among  them,  after  hancr 
hadtheirtonguescut  out,  that  their  rries  might  not  internist 
his  ferocious  delight.  Old  age  and  weakness  rather  it- 
ttacted  then  averted  his  cruelty.  He  even  put  (o  dcsih 
Macro,  who  had  been  the  means  of  his  elevation,  and  b  t 
wife  with  him.  A  fiivourile  horse.  IncUatu*,  he  Ted  mis 
gilt  oats  and  delicious  wine* :  he  appointed  bim  a  ur.  >: 
number  of  attendants,  and  treated  him  wilh  the  most  •I'vurl 
attcntioiu.  Ho  eracled  a  bridge  over  the  sea  fratn  Baix>  t  • 
Puteoli,  on  which  he  rode  along,  enjoying  the  si^i.t  ■'■ 
numbers  of  persons  drowning  under  bis  order.  He  n..  !■ 
great  preparations  for  a  war  against  the  Germans,  41  , 
crossea  the  Rhine  wilh  a  large  army,  but  returned  wiU  ' : 
having  seen  a  single  enemy.  He  invaded  and  ptuiidon-: 
Gaul,  banished  bis  sisters  Agrippina  and  Livia,  picienivi 
that  be  was  going  to  invade  Britain,  but  returned  aflrr  ^  - 
had  got  a  few  mfles  out  to  sea,  and  then  on  his  krrii  in:;  1: 
Rome  contented  himself  with  an  ovation.  It  is  sb:.I  it.u 
CaJigiilahadadesign  to  destroy  the  work*  of  Homer,  Vi:^ ... 
and  Livy.  I 


[BriLMu..  AcluliiH.  Bnnu.  4Mp,ii».] 
After  a  reign  of  three  years,  ten  months,  and  eicln  " .  - 
andin  the  29ih  year  of  his  age,  Caligula  was  murdc-rod  |..  t.  ' 
handofconapiraturs,  hcodcd  by  CiLssiiis  CbmrM.  a  tniut- 
A.D.  41 .  (Suctun.  in  vil.,  c.  69)  The  character  of  this  rit.f>-r.  - 
is  pretty  accurately  given  by  Seneca  (De/rd),  when  he  »ii. 
that  nature  seems  to  have  intended  to  show  in  the  ni%iA.->~r 
of  Caligula  bow  much  harm  can  be  done  bv  Ihe  grcatrii 
vices  leagued  with  the  greatest  power.  Periiaps  the  trie 
explanation  of  his  proceedings  is  that  he  «aa  uiwin- 
Caligula  had  leveral  wives,  but  be  left  do  fhiMteo  btt-i*. 
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(or  raisins?).  3^.  ^m^  1.920,000  dinars.  33.  Yemen, 
370,000  dinars,,  besides  the  goods  noticed  under  No.  9. 
34.  Hejax.  300,0e0  dinars.  3$.  Barka,  1,000,000  dirhems. 
36.  Africa,  13,000,000  dirhems. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  goTemment  of  the  caliphji 
was  organized  we  can  as  yet  form  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea,  since  no  Arabian  historian  has  left  us  any  connected 
account  of  it,  and  we  must  glean  our  information  fh>m 
what  we  find  incidentally  mentioned.  The  caliph  is 
at  the  same  time  the  supreme  pontiff  and  the  temporal 
sovereign  of  the  empire,  and  from  this  twofold  capacity 
Ibn  Khaldun  deduces  the  five  principal  duties  incident  to 
the  caiiphat,  viz^  prayer,  administration  of  justice,  the 
passing  of  fetwas  (t.  e.  the  decision  of  matters  under  dis- 
pute which  are  not  provided  for  by  existing  laws),  war 
against  the  infidels,  and  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
security  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  The  caliph  is  the 
imdm  or  first  priest  of  the  empire,  conformably  to  the 
example  given  by  Mohammed,  who  used  to  write  public 
prayers  before  the  assembled  congregation  of  his  followers. 
The  preachers  {IVtHz,  Khdiib,  Sheikh)  of  the  several 
mosques,  who  preach  every  Friday  in  the  name  of  the  caliph, 
are  tne  delegates  of  the  sovereign  in  this  his  pontifical  cha- 
racter. As  supreme  judge  of  the  empire,  the  several  cddU 
are  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
latter  is  one  of  his  principal  duties :  Omar  is  the  first  caliph 
of  whom  we  find  it  mentioned  that  he  appointed  three  cildis, 
at  Medina,  Basra,  and  Kufa.  The  passmg  of  fetwas  is  the 
office  of  a  separate  class  of  judicial  functionaries,  the  mt^ftis. 
In  his  duty  of  extending  the  f^ith  of  Mohammed  bv  waging 
war  against  the  infidels,  the  caliph  is  assisted  by  the  emirs ^ 
to  whom  he  intrusts  the  command  over  the  army  and  autho- 
rity to  conclude  peace  with  the  enemy :  with  these  powers 
the  governorship  over  conquered  provinces  is  often  united. 
Appointments  of  this  nature  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Mohammed,  with  whom  likewise  orii^nated  the 
custom  of  bestowing  a  banner  {sanjdk)  upon  the  person,  in 
token  of  his  office.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order 
and  security  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  tbe  Abbaside 
caliphs  (a9  well  es  those  of  Spain)  established  a  body  of 
guards,  called  the  shorta,  which  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  a  judicial  functionary,  and  had  chiefly 
to  watch  over  the  due  execution  of  the  decisions  of 
judges. 

The  two  chief  personal  prerogatives  of  the  caiiphat  (and 
of  sovereignty  in  Mohammedan  countries  generally)  are, 
the  right  of  the  caliph  to  hare  his  name  struck  on  the 
f*oinage  of  the  empire,  and  to  have  it  mentioned  every 
Friday  in  the  public  prayers  by  the  Khdtibs  or  preachers 
throi^ghout  the  country.  In  the  history  of  Mohammedan 
Asia  we  find  considerable  importance  attached  to  these  two 
inalienable  concomitants  of  sovereignty  :  they  are  the  tacit 
expression  of  the  public  recognition  of  a  new  sovereign  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  tbe  sign  of  open  rebel- 
lion on  the  part  of  a  usurper,  if  either  party  has  his  name  pro- 
claimed from  the  pulpits  in  the  mosques,  or  inscribed 
on  the  coinage  of  tne  realm.  (Joseph  von  Hammer,  Die 
Landerverwaltung  unter  dem  Chalifate,  Berlin,  1835. 
8vo.) 

CALIPPUa,  CALIPPIC  PERIOD.  Calippus,  of 
Cyzicus,  lived  about  330  years  B.C.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Plato.  He  observed  at  the  Hellespont, 
and  is  said  to  have  detected  the  error  of  the  Metonic 
cycle  by  means  of  a  lunar  eclipse  which  happened  six  years 
before  the  death  of  Alexander.  iVery  little  more  is  known 
of  him,  and  that  little  not  worth  stating. 

The  meaning  of  the  Caiippic  period  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows.  Suppose  a  perfectly  central  eclipse  of 
the  moon  to  a  spectator  at  the  earth's  centre,  that  is,  sup- 
pose the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  junction  of 
the  moon's  orbit  with  the  ecliptic,  or  the  node,  to  be  all  at 
tne  same  point  of  the  visible  neavens.  The  revolutions  of 
these  three  points,  the  sun's  centre,  the  moon's  centre,  and 
the  moon's  node,  would  then  begin,  and  a  whole  cycle  of 
eclipses  would  take  place,  in  a  manner  depending  upon  the 
relative  motions  of  the  three,  until  such  time  as  the  same 
phenomenon,  namely  the  central  lunar  eclipse,  again  hap- 
pened at  the  same  node.  After  this,  the  cycle  of  eclipses 
would  recommence  in  the  same  order,  because  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  motion  on  which  eclipses  depend  are  recom- 
monring.  llius  if  the  second-hand  of  a  watch  were 
mounted  on  the  same  pivot  as  the  minute  and  hour  hand, 
they  would  «U  be  together  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  aU  the 


possible  phoiei  (appearances)  which  their  relatiTtt  positioiu 
oould  present  would  be  completed  in  twelve  houn,  and  then 
begin  a^ain.  Next  it  is  evident  that  though  such  a  coinci- 
dence of  sun,  moon,  and  moon's  node  never  take  place,  the 
period  elapsed  between  two  epochs  at  which  the  three  are 
ver^  near  to  each  other  will  present  a  succession  of  echpies 
which  willpearly  be  repeated,  that  is,  with  nearly  the  same 
circumstances,  in  the  next  such  period. 

The  cycle  of  Meton  was  composed  of  835  lunations,  or 
periods  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  containing  a  very  little 
more  than  255  revolutions  fi'om  a  node  to  the  same  node 
again,  about  254  complete  sidereal  revolutions  of  the  moon, 
and  6940  days,  or  a  few  hours  more  than  19  ^ears.  Tins 
may  be  called  a  first  approximation,  and  it  u  still  suili' 
ciently  exact  for  finding  jSaster. 

Calippus  observed  that  a  more  correct  period  might  be 
fbrmed  by  taking  four  times  the  period  of  Meton,  all  but 
one  day,  or  27,759  days,  or  very  nearly  76  years.  This 
period  contains  940  complete  lunations,  1020  nodal  revo- 
lutions, and  1016  complete  sidereal  revolutions;  all  verf 
nearly.  The  Caiippic  cycle  is  therefore  four  Metonic  cycles, 
all  but  one  day.  The  analogy  with  the  common  and'  leip 
year  will  fix  this  in  the  memory.  Calippus  began  to  reckoa 
his  cycles  from  the  new  moon  next  following  the  summer 
solstice  of  tbe  year  b.c.  330,  being  the  commencement  of  the 
3rd  year  of  the  11 2th  Olympiad,  A.u.c.  423,  Julian  period 
4384,  sera  of  Nabonassar  418. 

CALIXTUS,  or  K  ALUSTUS,  I.,  one  of  the  early  bishops 
of  Rome,  succeeded  Zephyrinus  a.d.  219,  and  died  in  223. 
Little  is  known  about  him ;  some  say  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom, but  this  is  doubted  by  others.  One  of  the  Romsa 
catacombs,  or  subterraneous  cemeteries,  was  named  af^er 
him. 

CALIXTUS  II.,  son  of  William  Count  of  Burgnndr. 
succeeded  in  the  see  of  Rome  Oelasius  II.  in  1 119,  and  d:ei 
in  1124. 

CALIXTUS  III.,  Alonso  Boija,  a  Spaniard  and  bi^hn 
of  Valencia,  was  made  pope  aAcr  the  death  of  Nicholas  \\ 
in  1455.  He  endeavoured  to  fom\  a  general  league  of  tb: 
Christian  princes  aeainst  the  Turks,  in  order  to  save  Cr>a- 
stantinoplc.  He  died  in  1458,  and  was  succeeded  hv 
Pius  n.  Calixtus  was  maternal  uncle  to  Roderic  Leiijc«4: 
Borja,  whom  he  made  cardinal,  and  who  became  aAcrwai>i^ 
pope  Alexander  VI. 

There  was  another  Calixtus,  an  antipope,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Calixtus  III.  in  the  schism  against  pope  Alex- 
ander III.  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  afterwards  submitted 
^nd  resigned  his  claim. 

CALL  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Aram  triV-e, 
the  most  remarkable  species  of  which,  C.jBthiopiea,  ts  n./w 
referred  to  Richardia. 

CALLAN,  partly  in  the  h«irany  of  Kells  and  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Shilleloghe»  in  the  county  of  KilkennV  m 
Ireland,  a  decayed  borongh  80  Bnglish  iniles  S.S.E.  froa 
Dublin  and  8  miles  from  Kilke^iny  city.  Callan  formerlr 
returned  a  member  to  the  Iv^jih  parliament,  and  at  the  tune 
of  the  union  George  Lord  CatU^^  received  15,000/.  com]Kn. 
sation  for  the  loss  of  the  borg^^g^i.  The  corporation  ooii^  %t% 
of  a  sovereign,  freemen,  and  burgesses,  whose  chief  revenues 
arise  from  some  very  obnoxious  tolls  on  all  provisions  enter- 
ing the  town.  A  town  coi^rt  is  held  here  every  Mon^la^ . 
with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  40«. ;  but  there  is  neith-r 
gaol  nor  bridewell,  nor  any  chavitable  institution,  wiih  il  « 
exception  of  a  free-school  undcf  the  superintendence  ol  \ 
committee.  The  population  arc  principally  Roman  Catholi-, 
and  in  the  parish,  town,  and  liberties  amount  to  61:!] 
making  1 205  families,  of  whom  580  are  chielly  employe«l  ;  i 
agriculture,  349  in  trade  or  handicraft,  and  246  not  includnl 
in  either  class,  but  chiefly  paupers.  The  streets  are  ur- 
paved,  and  the  mail-coach  is  allowed  twelve  minutes  extra 
in  passing  through.  There  is  no  inn  in  the  town,  and  thr 
state  of  poverty  m  which  many  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants 
exist  is  truly  frightful.  On  a  mountain  near  the  town  x%  a 
stone  bearing  an  inscription  in  Ogham  characters  which  ha% 
been  the  subject  of  mueh  dispute  among  Irish  antiqua- 
rians. Callan  is  the  property  of  Lord  Clifden.  (Rft.rCt 
of  Commissions  on  Municipal  Corporations  in  Irrfan  i ; 
InghVs /r^/awrf  m  1834.) 

CALLA'O,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  is  the 
sea-port  of  Lima,  from  which  it  is  7  miles  distant,  by  a  e^.x-.*! 
level  road  skirted  on  each  side  by  trees.  The  bay  is  Ibrrar- j 
by  the  isles  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Fronton,  and  a  low  s^-?  :% 
point  projecting  from  the  main,  between  which  how 
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Acre  is  &  safe  ^issage  half  a  tnite  wide,  utlled  the  Boqnetvn. 
Vessels  an  Wit  sheltered  IVotn  all  winds,  except  between 
the  north  and  west,  which  Mldom  blow  with  violence.  CbI- 
lao  is  ilio  safest  and  moJt  convenient  port,  not  only  in  Pern, 
but  as  Tor  along  the  coast  as  Conception,  in  Chili.  The  sea 
IS  alwiys  tranquil,  and  there  is  anchorage  every  where  in 
the  bay  (torn  7  to  10  fathoma,  without  any  danger.  A 
shoal  extends  about  400  yards  froYn  the  beach,  except  im- 
mediately opposite  the  town,  where  a  mole  has  been  formed 
by  sinking  old  hulks.  Within  which  vessels  of  Iftrge  burden 
tiiay  lie  and  discharge  their  cargoes.  During  tiie  war  of 
independence  they  were  secured  by  a  boom  across,  and  It 
was  iTom  this  situation  that  Lord  Cochrane  so  gallantly  cut 
out  the  'Esnieraldi  Spanish  frigate.  There  is  altrays  a 
heavy  surf  on  the  Iwach,  and  to  the  southward  of  Callio 
point  landing  ia  seUorfi  practicable,  b\it  within  the  mole 
b.>,its  may  always  land  with  safety  and  ease.  Ships  may 
o^Tjin  water  from  a  small  rivulet  which  runs  through  Csl- 
lao  and  discharges  its<:]f  within  the  mole,  but  the  water  is 
not  good  ;  it  turns  black,  and  has  an  unpleasant  taste. 
Supplies  or  all  sorts  may  be  had  in  abOndance — meat,  live 
slock,  vegetables,  andfTuit,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  spirits  ;  \S\xt 
wood  is  \ery  scarce. 

The  increasing  commerce  of  Lima  causes  a  correspcmding 
influx  of  vessels  from  Europe  into  CallaO  bay,  besides  which 
there  is  great  tralBc  with  the  other  slates  of  western  America. 

The  town  was  originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV., 
and  stood  farther  out  on  the  point  than  its  present  site.  In 
IT-IS  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which 
demulished  Ihree-fourths  of  Lima  itself;  of  the  inhabitants 
about  4DDD  perished,  and  19  vessels  were  lost,  soraeof  tvhich 
were  thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  inland.  Vestiges 
of  the  old  town  may  s^fll  he  seen  on  Ihe  point,  buried  in 
sand.  Calloo  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  plan  as  before, 
but  farther  removed  from  the  sea,  abd  on  a  much  firmer 
soil.  The  houses  are  flat-roofed  and  slightly  constructed  of 
cane  wicker-work,  plastered  with  mud,  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes,  which  lake  less  effect  on  such 
frail  edifices.  The  rote  occurrence  of  rain  in  Peru,  and  iu 
generally  mild  climate,  render  substantial  dwellings  unne- 
cessarj.  Very  heavy  dews  at  night  supply  the  want  of  fci- 
tilizing  showers. 

Callao  itself  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  forts,  barracks, 
custom-house,  and  other  ^vemment  buildings;  the  other 
house*,  or  rather  huts,  being  chiefly  pulgerias  (a  low  wine 
and  chandler's  shop)  :  but  the  villugo  of  BcHavisIa,  distant 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  oflVfts  more  convenience  for 
reiiidence.  The  fori  ideations  of  Callao  consist  of  Iwo  round 
castles  connected  by  a  certain,  and  another  on  the  point 
siretching    towards    San    Lorenzo,   all  commanding  the 


bay,  towards  which  they  present  a  battery  of  above  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  chiefly  of  largo  calibre.  ..The  principal 
fort  was  called  San  Philip,  but  is  now  named  la  Indian- 


dcncia;  beneath  its  walls  is  the  arsenal.  Their  great 
strength  enabled  the  Spaniards  to  hold  out  long  after 
Lima  hod  fallen  into  tho  hands  of  the  patriots,  to  whom 
however  they  ullimatcly  surrendered  in  September,  1821, 
Ihcir  supplies  being  cut  off  both  by  land  and  sea.  Their  fall 
may  bo  said  to  have  dclctmined  the  independence  of  Peru. 
A  milo  to  the  northward  of  Callao  is  the  river  Rimno, 


a  tract  of  very  fine  sand ;  they  are  not  navigable  even  ior 

The  tides  in  Callao  hay  ore  very  uncertain  and  irregular, 
being  greatly  inlluenced  by  the  sIrenglU  and  direction  of 
tho  wind.  San  Philip  castle  is  in  12°  4'  S.  lat,  11°  4'  W. 
long.     (Various  Voyaget  in  the  PaciBc) 

C  ALLEl'DA,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  Kb- 
liun  TruneatipennM  and  family  Brachinida^. 

This  group  was  separated  from  the  genus  Tarus  of  authors, 
by  Dejean,  and  is  chielly  dislinguished  by  the  ^)ecie3 
ha%'ing  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  torsi  bilobed. 

Upwards  of  twenty  species  of  this  genlis  are  enumerated 
in  Dejean's  catalogue,  most  of  which  ore  of  bri^iant  melallio 
colouring,  and  inhabit  the  hottest  climates,  in  both  of  which 
respect*  they  likewise  differ  from  the   typical  species  of 

CALLENDER.    [Pkrtrihirk.] 

CALLET,  JEA>JFHAN(;01S,  torn  at  Versailles, 
Ootober  33,  1 744.  His  mother  was  stated  by  a  family  trs- 
ditiou  to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Des  Cartes.  Ha  came 
to  Puii  in  17GSi  in  1783  be  published  liia  eilitioa  of  Gai- 
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diner's  logariihniB  in  oclnvo.  In  17S8  be  was  mads  pnw 
fessorofhydrographyirt  Vannes,  and  afterwards  at  Dunkirk. 
Ho  returned  to  Paris  in  17't2,  and  was  pm/etseur  det 
mgenieun-gingraphei  au  DipSt  de  la  Guerre  for  four 
years.  A^er  tue  suppression  af  this  place,  he  became  a 
private  toaeher  of  mathemslics.  In  1 795  he  published  bia 
stereotyped  logarithms,  wfth  taWes  of  logariihKiic  sines  for 
tho  new  decimal  ilivision  Of  ttre  circle,  \he  trA  which  had 
thenappc«*d.     He*cd  November  ti,  1798. 

The  preceJiTtg  dates  and  Dtcts  afe  thiwi  Lalafide,  Bibiing. 
Aatfali^  p.  SB*.  IVi  Bl»ert  »cCC*tft  th«*  given  has  been 
furnished  vet^atM  tiV  Mi  'avitfn^'HoM  WfAet  to  the  Biog. 
Univ„  wfttiotrt  v(\notiW<rjm«(. 

ThelartloffatftihwrBflf  Csllett*  fattes  poTfatTves  de  Loga- 
rithmeV  Paris,  l^irmili  IXdol,  ifss)  hVe  still  iii  general 
use,  and  aw  vny  WrtUVtmiWl  in  many  twspects.  The  loea- 
rithms  of  nHmb«s  ate  arranged  m  tttei  when  the  third 
figure  chanee*,  ifce  Iffle  fti  which  the  remaifling  four  figures 
are  placed  falls,  so  that  the  latter  are  opposite  to  their 
ctvreet  preceding  figures.  The  logarithmic  sines,  &c.,  are 
to  every  ten  seconds,  sexogesiioal  as  usual,  the  first  Bto 
degrees  beine  to  every  secolid, 

CALLIANASSA  (Leach),  a  genus  of  macrourous  de- 
ca]l>od  eruatuceans  the  cfaelncf  which  are  very  unequal  both 
in  form  and  in  their  proportions.  The  carpus  of  the  largest 
clicla  is  transversal,  and  forms  a  common  body  with  the 
claw  ;  the  same  joint  of  the  other  chela  is  elongated.  The 
two  posterior  feet  are  nearly  didactylous.  The  external 
fuliatton  of  the  lateral  4ns  of  the  end  of  the  tail  is  larger 
than  the  intmtal.  The  carapace  is  slightly  elongated, 
smooth,  and  terminated  suddenly  by  a  small  beak.  The 
abdomen  is  of  considerable  size,  and  nearly  membranous. 
Tho  other  general  characters  are  those  of  Tkalatiiaa  [Tha- 
lasscna].  The  only  species  known  is  Calliaruusa  subter- 
tea,  wbich  is  found  on  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  washed 
the  tides,  on  the  French  and  English  coasts. 
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Dlnua.    h  Bilcmil  iHccnn.    e,  KI|M  einli. 

CALtlANIRA,  or  CALLtANYUA  (Zoology), 
us  of  Ciliograda  f  established  on  no  very  sure  foL.._ 
one,  by  P^ron  and  Lesueur,  in  flieir  Memoir  on  the  Ptero- 
poda,  and  considered  by  them  to  belong  to  the  type  of  tho 
Malaeozoairia,  without  sufficient  evidence.  Not  that  there 
is  any  very  satiafoctory  proof  of  the  actual  state  of  its  par- 
ticular organization,  though  there  is  sufficient  information 
'    warrant  the  conclusion  that  in  its  general  character  it  is 

t  far  removed  from  Beroe  [Berob].  Lamarck,  who  per- 
ceived this  relation,  states  that  it  was  first  eBtablished  by 
Pi^ron,  in  manuscript,  under  the  name  of  Sophia ;  and  the 
species  described  by  him  had,  according  to  his  account, 
a  membranous  gelatinous  wing,  divided  into  two  large 
folioles  provided  with  cilia  on  their  margins. 

De  Blainvilie,  who  observes  that  callianim  is  only  known 
hy  figures  and  descriptions  not  very  complete  in  their  de- 
tails, states  that  Slabber's  figure,  copied  by  Bruguieres,  waa 
drawn  after  an  animal  from  tho  coasts  of  Holland,  and  that 
the  description  was  taken  from  another  belonging  to  the 
waters  of  Madagascar ;  information  which  De  Blainvilie 
acknowledges  that  he  owes  to  Professor  Vanderheeven.  Da 
Blainvilie  adds  that  M.  Eschscbolti  r^ers  them  to  two  di& 
ferent  species. 

The  following  is  the  generic  character  given  by  t^e  Blain- 
vilie ; — Body  regular,  gelatinous,  hyaline,  cylindrical,  elon- 
gated, tubular,  obtuse  at  the  two  extremities,  and  provided 
with  two  piir  of  wing-shaped  appendoges,  which  develop 
themselves  in  large  foliations,  and  arc  fringed  with  adouhle 
TOW  of  vibratory  ciiin  upon  their  edgea,    A  pair  of  tentae 

Ya 


ouliform  app^nilaues,  trenched,  and  not  ciliferous.    A  larue 
transverse  oi>cnJn»  at  unc  of  the  estremities,  kud  probably 
another  smaller  one  at  the  other. 
Example, — Callianira  Iriphplera. 


[CiUUnin  MrtoptRm.} 

C ALLI'CERA  (Mcigeu),  a  genus  of  inaects  of  the  order 
diptera  and  family  Sijrphidts,  section  Atherieera.  This 
(;enU8  is  allied  lo  Ccria  of  Fabricius,  and  differs  principally  in 
havin);  the  body  shorter  and  wider  in  proportion,  and  silky. 
Tho  second  joint  of  ihe  antenna)  is  shorter  than  the  last,  and 
forms  with   it   an   elongated,  compressed,  slightly-curved 

CALLTCHBO'MA,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of 
the  section  Lwn^cornes  and  family  Cerambyddis,  distin- 
guished from  the  allied  genera  (Cerambyx  PluBnieocerut, 
&c,)  by  having  tho  maxillrtry  palpi  smaller  than  the  labial, 
and  shorter  than  the  tormina!  lobe  of  tho  maxillse.  The 
pOBlerior  tibia)  are  generally  much  compressed. 

As  in  the  geniis  ccmmbyx,  the  species  of  this  gonus  emit 
a  very  agreeable  odour. 

CALLI'CHTHYS  (Liniifflus),  a  genua  of  fishes  helong- 
ing  to  Ihe  section  Abdominal  Malacoptert/s'""'  ^"^  family 
Siluridee ;  distinguished  by  the  species  having  tho  body 
almost  entirely  protected  by  four  mngca  of  large,  hard, 
•caly  plates ;  the  head  is  also  protected  with  plates  of  the 
same  texture  ;  tho  snout  and  under  aurCace  of  the  body  arc 
the  only  naked  parts.  The  mouth  is  not  deeply  cleft,  and  is 
furnishedwitbrourlongcirri,  two  from  each  corner;  the  teeth 
are  very  small ;  eyes  small,  and  situated  on  the  side  of  the 

The  spades  of  this  genus  generally  frequent  rivers  and 
streams.  Like  eels,  they  can  live  for  a  conaidkrable  time  out 
of  water,  and  as  they  are  natives  of  hot  climates,  the  streams 
which  they  inhabit  not  unfreguently  ;dr^  up :  when  such  is 
the  case  they  are  said  to  perfonn  long  journeys  over  land, 
directing  their  course  to  some  other  stream.  In  some  in- 
stances they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud. 

If  we  consider  their  structure,  it  certainly  appears  well 
adapted  to  such  migrations,  their  largo  strong  and  bony 
pectural  fin  ray  being  used  as  a  propeller,  and  the  large 
nard  scales,  which  are  settatcd  at  the  edges,  would  not  only 
serve  as  a  protection,  hut,  from  their  disposition,  would  also 
help  in  propelling  them  Ihraligh  the  herbage. 

The  genus  Callichthyt  appears  to  be  included  in  the  genus 
Calaphraclut  of  Willoughby  and  Ray  and  some  others 
among  the  older  authors. 

CALLI'CRATES.    [Parthenon.] 

CALLlCRA'TIDAS.a  Spartan  officer  who  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Lysander  in  the  command  of  the  PelopouncsiaD 
fleet  in  the  Agean  sea,  s.c.  406,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
34th  year  of  the  Pcloponncnian  war.  Of  simple,  straigbt- 
fonrard  character,  ho  was  no  match  for  Lysander  ond 
his  friends  in  the  arts  of  intrigue ;  and  they  used  their  best 
eodeavouiB  to  perplex  his  plans,  and  frustrate  aU  hi*  opcra- 
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tions.  So  far  as  the  caballing  of  hii  officers  vai  etmeeme^ 
he  got  over  the  difficulty  by  putting  tlie  simple  queation — 
whether  they  preferred  that  he  SDould  retain  the  com- 
mand, or  that  he  should  sail  home,  and  relate  at  Sparta 
the  condition  in  which  be  found  things :  for  none  dunt 
stand  the  chance  of  accusation  at  home.  But,  for  the 
pay  of  his  Qeet,  he  was  dependent  upon  Cyrus  [Cyrui}. 
the  Persian  commander-in-chief  of  the  king's  forces  in 
western  Asia  Minor ;  and  when  he  went  to  that  prince 
at  Sardis  to  obtain  a  supply  of  money,  he  was  so  dis- 
gusted by  Asiatic  pride,  and  ceremony,  and  dilatorincM, 
''  it,  leaving  the  object  of  bis  journey  unaccomplished, 
returned  to  Miletus,  saying  that  the  Greeks  w«ra  in- 
deed miserable  thus  to  cringe  to  barbarians  for  their  mo- 
ney, and  that  if  he  lived  to  return  home  he  would  do  bis 
best  to  reconcile  the  Athenians  and  the  l.acedBmi>niai)«. 
Having  obtained  a  sum  upon  loan,  he  sailed  to  Lesbos,  and 
look  Metbymne  by  assault.  The  town  was  given  up  to  pil- 
lage. Callicratidas  was  urged  to  sell  the  citizens  for  slaves. 
according  to  the  usual  practice  of  Greek  warfare ;  but  b« 
replied,  tnat  while  he  had  the  command  no  Grecian  citiien 
should  be  made  a  slave.  This  liberal  sentiment  however 
did  not  influence  him  in  regard  to  the  Athenians  ;  fur 
Xenonbon  (if  there  is  no  error  in  the  text)  says  in  the 
next  line  that  the  Athenians  who  formed  the  garrison  were 
sold.      (See  the  Note  of  F.  A.  Wolff  on  this  passage:.) 

After  this  success  Callicratidas  met  Conon,  the  Athenian 
commander,  at  sea  ;  attacked  him ;  gained  a  victory,  anil 
blockaded  him  in  the  harbour  of  Mytilene.  InteUieoncc  of 
this  arriving  St  Athens,  a  powerful  Heet  of  110  ihips  was 
equipped  and  manned  within  the  space  of  30  days,  and  sent 
lo  the  relief  of  Conon.  Callicratidas  left  90  ships  to  main- 
tain the  blockade,  and  with  only  120  advanced  to  meet  tlic 
enemy,  whose  number  was  increased  by  reinforcement*  fhim 
the  allied  states  to  1 50  and  upwards.  The  fleets  met  l>«- 
t ween  Lesbos  and  the  main  land,  near  the  small  islan.Ii 
called  Arginusai.  Hcrmon,  the  master  of  Callicratida.i's 
ship,  recommended  the  Spartan  cnmmander  to  retreat  wiib- 
out  hazarding  a  battle,  tie  replied,  that  if  he  were  dead 
Sparta  would  be  no  worse  off;  but  that  it  was  ba«e  L> 
lly.  The  battle  was  long  and  doubtful,  but  ended  in  ti.n 
complete  defeat  of  Ihe  Lacedmmonians,  with  the  loss  of  :  i 
ships.  Callicratidas  perished  in  it,  being  thrown  o'Verboarl 
by  the  shock  of  his  own  ship  against  one  of  the  enem''. 
(Xen,  HeUenict.  lib.  i.  c.  6.) 

CALLI'DIUM,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insectsof  the  tec- 
tion  Longicomes  and  family  Cerambycida.  Technical  cha- 
racters :  body  depressed,  tb:irax  wider  than  the  head,  njumU-I 
at  the  sides  :  antennte  generally  shorter  than  the  Uih  : 
palpi  rather  short ;  the  terminal  joint  thicker  than  the  r^»l. 
and  truncated  at  the  npcx.  Legs  short;  femora  auddeniv 
thickened  towards  the  apex,  especially  in  the  males ;   tib.^ 

CalUiUum  Bajulua  is  not  an  uncommon  insect  iiv  rt.^ 
country  :  it  hvea  during  the  larva  state  in  fir  timber,  and 
wlien  it  occurs  plentifully  is  exceedingly  deslructiw.  n.i 
perfect  insect  is  at>out  three- Quarters  of  an  inch  lon^.  of  a 
flattened  elongate  form,  and  dull  black  or  pitch  colour  ;  tL« 
thorax  is  pubescent  and  has  two  smooth  glossy  tubercles  i^ti 
the  disc ;  the  elytra  are  furnished  with  a  fascia  (more  vt 
less  distinct)  of  silvery  white  hairs. 

Instances  have  been  recorded  of  these  insects  attacktrt; 
tho  Er  rafters  of  houses,  lo  which  they  are  of  course  excoe  1- 
ingly  injurious,  and  we  have  known  instances  when  the  f«-r- 
fect  insects,  in  order  to  effect  their  escape,  have  perfora:.'  J 
the  lead  with  which  the  house-top  was  covered. 

In  many  of  the  deal  palinga  in  the  neighbourhood  urLi-;- 
don,  and  elsewhere,  numerous  ovol-shapcd  holes  (about   a 

S[Uarterof  an  inch  in  diameter)  may  be  observed;  thch;  ar* 
armed  by  the  perfect  insect  of  this  species  of  calLdiuu  ■  > 
effect  their  escape,  having  passed  through  the  larva  at^J 
pupa  states  within  the  wood. 

Mr.  Stcfihens,  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  British  Insects.'  ei:u- 
mcrales  thirteen  species  of  this  ^enus,  but  of  these  tcar.T 
have  undoubtedly  been  imported  in  foreign  timber. 

CALLI'MACHUS,  a  Greek  poet,  was  at  the  hei-rt.t 
of  his  reputation  a  little  after  the  lime  of  the  first  Pi  Il^- 
war,  2G4  b.c.  (Aul.  Cell.,  xvti.  31,  41.)  We  learn  (ruts 
Suidos  the  following  particulars  respecting  him.  Hew  a* 
the  son  of  Battus  and  Mesatma,  was  bom  at  Cvrene.  ■■>£ 
studied  under  Hermocrales  of  lasus.  His  wile  was  xl.e 
daughter  of  one  Euphrates,  a  Syracusan ;  he  had  a  sutrr 
called  Megatima,  wno   married  one    Stasenor;  tbe   <J[- 
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basal  joints  yellow.  The  legs  are  black,  wilh  the  base  of 
the  fumora  and  tibi»  yellow.  The  head  and  thorax  are  very 
thickly  punctured:  the  elytra  are  punctate-striated.  The 
upper  parts,  wiUl  the  exception  of  the  head,  are  devoid  of 
glossiness. 

CALLITRICHA'CE^,asmall  natural  order  of  Axxhla- 
nydeous  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting  of  a  few  obscure 
floating  species,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  gifenus  Callitriche. 
The  distinctive  chitacter  resides  in  the  presence  of  several 
one-seeded  carpels,  combined  into  a  single  pistil  with  two 
styles,  and  altogether  destitute  of  any  floral  covering.  Brown, 
and  many  others,  consider  the  order  related  to  Halorage® ; 
bnt  Ikihdley  places  it  near  Podostemacc©,  and  looks  upon  its 
aflinity  to  otner  dicotyledons  as  being  Of  the  same  nature  as 
that  borne  by  Lemna  to  Monocotyledons.  iNatural  System 
if  BotaYtt/,  second  edition,  p.  191.) 

CALLOT,  JACQUES,  an  eminent  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Nanci,  of  a  family  recently  ennobled,  in  the  year  15^3. 
Mis  father  discountenancing  his  choice  of  a  profession,  he 
fled  from  home  in  order  to  make  his  way  to  Rome,  the 
capital  of  the  line  arts.  Falling  in  with  a  troop  of  gipsies, 
he  travelled  in  their  company  as  far  as  Florence,  where  a 
gentleman,  pleased  with  his  ingenuous  ardour,  placed  him 
with  an  artist  to  study ;  but  ho  soon  left  him  for  Rome. 
At  Rome  he  met  some  acquaintances  of  his  family,  who 
compelled  him  to  t^turn  home.  lie  ran  away  a  second 
time,  and  was  a  second  time  brought  back,  by  his  elder 
brother,  whom  he  met  at  Turin.  During  his  youthful  ad- 
ventures. *s  iho  story  goes,  his  morals  were  pre5er\'ed  un- 
corruptw,  by  his  constant  prayer  that  he  might  grow  up  a 
good  man,  eJccel  in  his  piofession,  and  live  to  the  age  of 
forty-three.  Me  set  out  a  third  time,  with  his  father's  tardy 
concurrence,  and  studied  for  a  long  time  at  Rome.  On  his 
way  homewards  he  was  detained  for  many  years  by  Cosmo 
IT.  Aflor  the  death  of  his  patron  he  returned  to  Nanci, 
married,  and  fixed  his  residence  among  his  friends.  He 
acquired  considerable  wealth,  and  his  fame  was  such  that 
he  was  invited  to  witness  and  perpetuate  the  events  of  the 
siege  of  Breda,  and  afterwards  the  sieges  of  Rochelle  and 
Rh^;  but  he  declined  to  commemorate  the  subsec^uent 
capture  of  his  native  place,  and  likewise  refused  a  pension 
and  lodging  at  Paris,  offered  to  him  by  Louis  XIII.  He 
died  March  88, 1635,  of  complaints  incidental  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art 

His  invention  is  lively  and  fertile,  and  he  had  a  singular 
power  of  enriching  a  small  space  with  a  multitude  of  figures 
and  actions.  He  eilgraved  both  with  the  burin  and  the 
needle ;  but  his  best  works  are  free  etchings,  touched  with 
the  burin,  deli  ately  executed,  and  sometimes  wonderfully 
minute.  There  is  a  want  of  unity  and  breadth  of  effect  in 
some  of  his  larger  engravings,  which  is  not  surprising  in 
one  who  did  not  practice  painting,  and  engraved  even  fewer 
pictures  than  most  of  his  profession,  working  chiefly  from 
original  designs.  His  principal  works  are  the  '  Sieves.* 
above-mentioned,  the  *  Miseries  of  War,'  certain  '  Festivities 
at  Florence,*  and  a  set  of  *  Capricci.*   (Felihien ;  Perrault.) 

CALMAR,  or  KALMAR,  a  town  in  Sweden  (about 
56°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  16°  20'  E.  long.),  in  that  portion  of  the 
antient  province  of  Smaland  which  now  forms  the  political 
division  of  Calmar  Lan.  The  town  itself  is  on  an  island 
called  Quarnfaolm,  in  the  straits,  which  diWde  the  island  of 
Oeland  from  the  mainland,  and  are  called  the  Straits  of 
Calmar.  It  is  united  by  a  bridge  to  the  suburb,  which  is 
on  the  continent  The  suburb  contains  the  old  castle,  in 
which  the  union  of  Calmar  was  agreed  to  in  1397,  by  which 
the  three  northern  kingdoms  were  united  under  one  so- 
vereign. In  one  of  its  chambers  the  magnificent  bed  of 
Queen  Margaret  is  still  shown.  The  town  is  regularly 
built,  but  few  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  though  there 
are  excellent  stone-quarries  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Oeland.  The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  cathedral, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  great  square.  Calmar 
has  a  good  grammar-school,  and  another  for  the  low^r 
classes,  and  also  institutions  for  the  instmction  of  poor 
children.  The  harbour  is  good,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
town  active,  though  less  so  than  formerly.  It  exix>rt5  the 
produce  of  the  country — ^iron,  alum,  pitch,  tar,  boards,  &c., 
and  a  great  quantity  of  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Oeland. 
Many  vessels  are  built  here ;  and  the  ships  Ijolonging  to 
the  town  amounted  in  1814  to  seventy-five.  There  ai-e  four 
manufactories  of  snulT,  and  one  of  potash.  The  population 
is  about  5000.     (Schubert's  Beise  durch  Schweden.) 

CALM£T»  AUGUSTINE,  was  bom  at  Mesnil-la- 


Horgne,  near  Commercy,  in  the  modem  deputlnetot  of  ike 
Mouse,  on  Feb.  «th,  1672,  and  received  the  flrst  nidime»ts 
of  his  cdncatron  at  the  oriory  Of  iSreuil ;  he  studied  riicc«r« 
afterwards  at  Pont-fc-Musson.  H«  aftetwardt  enteral 
among  the  Benedictines  in  the  abbey  ^f  Mansuy*  m  th* 
Fauxboarg  of  Toul,  where  hO  profcwed  their  vows  m  16%9. 
6re^  Hebrew,  philosophy,  and  divinity  engroned  h:;% 
time  until  I7t)4,  when  he  was  appointed  sub-prior  at  the 
abbey  of  Munster,  in  which  be  appears  to  have  dthgefitty 

fursued  his  biblical  studies.  In  1707  he  publishtMl  in 
'rench  the  first  volume  of  his  commentaries  upon  the  Bilil^. 
In  1715  he  purchased  the  prioiy  of  St.  Lay  fiom  the  Abb^ 
Morel,  the  king's  almoner,  for  a  pension  of  3M6  liTfca,  anl 
three  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  abb6  of  St.  Leopi/.d 
of  Nanci.  His  priory  of  St.  Lay  was  surrendered  by  hitn 
when,  in  1723,  he  was  chosen  abb£  of  S^oties,  and  he 
then  also  declined  the  dtle  of  bishop  inpart%&uM  injkkfinm^ 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  mt  the 
su^cstion  of  the  college  of  cardinals.  Ho  died  in  Li« 
abbey  on  the  25th  of  October,  1757,  greatly  esteemed  both 
fbr  learning  and  for  moderation.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  principal  works : — 

•  Commentaire  Litteral  snr  tons  tes  h^-res  de  1*  Ancien  et 
du  Nouveau  Testament,'  1707 — 1716.  In  23  vols.  4to.   Re^ 
printed  in  Paris  1713,  ^  vols,  4to.  and  9  ^Is.  fcL;  anl 
abridged  in  14  vols.  4to.    Rondet  published  a  new  editi.%n 
of  this  abridgment,  Avignon,  1 767,  1 773, 17  vols.  4to.    Tb« 
Dissertations  and  Prefaces  belonging  to  his  Comment  airy 
were  published  with  1 9  new  Dissertations,  Paris,  1 72«,  S  \Krf«, 
4to.      *  Histoire  de  TAncien  et  dn  Nouveau  Testament; 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  fleuir's  Ecdesiasiical  Uiv- 
tory,  2  and  4  vols.  4to.,  and  5  and  7  vols.  l2mo.     •  De  U 
Pocsic  et  Musique  des  Anciens  Hebretix.*  Amst  1723,  Svx 
'  Dictionnairc  Historique,  Critique,  et  Chronologiqtie  dc  la 
Bible,  enrichi  d'un  grand  nombre  de  figures  en  taille  dauc«« 
Qui  representent  les  antiquit6s  Judaiqnes.*     •  Dictitmnar^ 
de  la  Bible,*  &c.,  2  voh.  4to.,  Paris,  1 722.    '  Supplement  \ 
cc  Dictionnaire,*  2  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1 72S.  Renrintdl  in  4  rol* , 
4to.,  Paris,  1730.    This  most  valuable  tron  was  translat*^ 
into  English,  under  the  title  *  Historical,  Oeograplnca),  C  r.- 
tical,  du-onological,  and  S|ymological  Dictionary  of  the  H  ^Ij 
Bible.*    To  which  is  adacd  '  Bibliotheca  Sacra,*  or  a  cata- 
logue of  the  best  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  cmnmentaro^ 
upon  it  translated  by  J.  D.  Oyley  and  J.  Calson,  with  cur^ 
London,  1732,  3  vols,  folio.    Anew  edition,  tovhich  ti-^ 
following  work  has  been  added,  *  Fragments  ilhiatimtiw  .  f 
the  Manners,  Incidents,  and  Phraseology  of  the  fiol  j  Srr  ;.• 
tures,  intended  as  a  continued  Appendix  to  Calmet'a  lh> 
tionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,*  was  jmmished  Loikd.  179S,  \^\\ 
2  vols.  4to.  "  Histoire  ecclesiastique  et  civile  de  la  Lornkin: 
depuis  rcntr6e  de  Jules  Cesar  dans  les  Gaules  jnsqn  a  :  • 
mort  de  Charles  V.  Due  de  Lorraine ;  avec  les  pieces  jn<>T  • 
flcatives  ^  la  fin.'  Nancy,  1 728, 4  vols.  fol.  Reprinted  l  r  tj  .-* 
5  vols.  fol.    •  Bibliothdqae  des  Ecrivains  de  Lorraine/  1 7  '•  I » 
folio.    *  Histoire  Universelle  Sacr6e  et  Proftme,*  1 5  vols^  4t  .• 
This  undertaking  Calmet  did  not  live  to  finish,  and,  in  otYj  r 
respects,  it  is  not  his  best  work.    '  Dissertations  aur  le^  A> 
paritions  des  Ange«,  des  D^*mons,  et  des  Esprits,  et  rar  \  % 
Revenans  et  Vampires  de  Hongrie,*  Paris,  1 746,  12too.  tir  • 
sicdlen,  1 749, 1 2mo.  Paris,  1 75 1 , 2  vols.  l2mo.  Tl^nslated  a:  : 
published  in  English  in  1759.  8vo.    •  Comment&ire   1.  ;- 
t6ral,  Historioue,  et  Moral,  sur  la  Rdgle  de  St,  Benoxt«*  I  r:4, 
2  vols.  4to.     Perhaps  the  most  useful  of  Calmet^  vror'v* 
certainly  the  one  most  familiar  to  the  English  render  .^ 
the  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.*    All  his  works  indeed  are  re- 
plete with  learning,  but  should  be  read  with  sotne  drgrcv 
of  caution.    Calmet  was  deeply  imbued  with  fanriful  zwi 
rabbinical  theories.    Though  a  man  of  great  learnitii;  l-.> 
had  a  strong  leaning  to  the  manellous,  and  hia  tendcnoi  t  > 
superstition  was  not  controlled  by  a  sound  judg;ment.     \' .'  - 
taire,  in  his  usual  lively  manner,  describes  him  as  a  n&a 
who  does  not  think,  but  furnishes  others  with  materials  f .  r 
thinking. 

CALMS  (at  sea)  occur  at  certain  seasons  in  everx  fort  •' 
the  ocean,  except  perhaps  the  parts  near  the  poles ;  out  tl.  •* 
seem  to  increase  in  frequency  and  duration  as  we  a^prv^  i 
the  equator,  and  in  the  immediate  ncinily  of  the  equi.f  r 
there  is  an  immense  extent  of  sea,  in  Which  they  3--i'  •  ■ 
prevalent  that  it  has  been  called  the  region  ofcaJms,  V* 
calms,  however,  do  not  always  occupy  the  same  port:  n 
the  ocean,  but  they  vary  according  to  the  positioo  i  x  •!  : 
sun.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphi-re«  il.  i 
are  sometimes  found  to  extend  as  llu:  as  ISi'n.  lai^  i^-i 
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few  years  since  by  the  Marauis  of  Lansdowne,  and  given  by 
him  to  the  corporation :  and  the  boys*  scliool,  a  commodious 
and  ornamental  Gothic  building,  erected  by  subscription  in 
1829.  The  public  schools  are  the  grammar-school,  founded  in 
1660  by  Jonn  Bentley,  Esq.,  to  which  arc  attached  two 
exhibitions  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  given  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Bridgman,  Knt.,  in  1730;  the  Bovs*  British  and  the 
Girls'  National  Schools,  supported  by  subscription,  and  Sun- 
day schools  for  adults  and  children.  A  savings  bank  was 
established  in  1816,  and  on  November  20th,  1835,  the 
amount  standing  in  the  names  of  498  depositors  was 
17,669/.  A  court  of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts  is  held  every  six  weeks.  The  manufactures  are 
broad  cloth  and  kerseymeres.  A  branch  of  the  Wilts  and 
Berks  Canal  comes  up  to  the  town.  The  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  fairs  are  on  May  6  and  September  29. 

The  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  views  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try are  verv  fine.  At  Chcrhill,  about  three  miles  £.  of  the 
town,  is  the  figure  of  a  white  horse,  157  feet  in  length, 
remarkable  for  the  symmetry  of  its  proportions,  cut  in  the 
chalk  down  about  the  year  1780  under  the  direction  of  C. 
Allsup,  Esq.,  surgeon.  Bowood,  the  delightful  residence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  is  about  a  mile  W.  of  the  town. 
(Communication  from  Calne.) 

CALOCE'PHALUS.   [PnociDiE.] 

CALOCHO'RTUS,  a  beautiful  genus  of  bulbous  plante 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Liliacese,  and  nearly  allied 
botanically  to  the  fritillary  and  tulip,  from  both  which  it  is 
immediately  known  by  the  sepals  being  of  a  different  form, 
colour,  and  texture  from  the  petals.  Several  species  have 
been  introduced  into  England  from  California,  where  or 
near  which  country  they  are  exclusively  found  wild.  Their 
exact  localities,  and  the  precise  conditions  of  climate  under 
which  they  occur,  are  however  nearly  unknown.  It  would 
appear  that  they  inhabit  a  mild  climate,  subject  to  rains 
and  a  moderately  high  temperature  during  their  season  of 
growth,  but  dry  and  cool  subsequently.  Accordingly  it  is 
found  that  in  this  country  they  do  not  succeed  very  well, 
unless  they  are  cultivated  in  pits  where  they  are  protected 
from  frost  and  from  water  stagnating  about  their  roots,  and 
can  be  exposed  freely  to  light  and  air  when  growing.  They 
are  so  exceedingly  impatient  of  wet  near  their  bulbs  when 
not  in  a  growing  state,  that  prudent  gardeners  take  the  pre- 
caution to  dig  them  up  and  keep  them  dry,  from  the  time 
when  the  leaves  are  withered  to  the  recommencement  of 
their  vegetation.  When  they  are  replanted,  they  will  scarcely 
bear  any  water  until  the  young  leaves  begin  to  appear 
above  the  soil.  Several  species  are  figured  in  the  latter 
volumes  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society/ 
and  in  the  'Botanical  Register/ 

CALOMEL.    [Mercury.] 

CALO'NNE,  M.  DE,  born  at  Douai  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  studied  the  law,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  made  successively  attorney-general  to  the 
parliament  of  Douai,  intendant  of  Metz,  inspector-general 
of  finances,  treasurer,  and  lastly  minister  of  state.  He 
found  the  finances  in  a  state  of  great  embarrassment,  and 
being  unable  to  fill  up  the  deficit,  he  advised  Louis  XVI. 
to  convoke  the  assembly  of  the  notables  in  1787,  before 
whom  he  made  his  well-known  statement  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Being  taxed  with  prodigality  and 
malversation  be  was  dismissed!  by  the  king,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bvBrienne.  Calonne  retired  to  Flanders,  and  after- 
wards to  England,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  lat- 
ter years,  and  wrote  numerous  politicad  and  financial  pam- 
phlets. Although  belonging  to  the  royalist  party  he  was  not 
extravagant  in  his  opinions,  and  he  therefore  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  more  violent  royalists.  His  '  Tableau  de 
I'Europe  en  Novembre/  1 796 ;  •  Pens^es  sur  ce  qu'on  a  fait 
et  ce  qu  onn  aurolt  pas  dfi  faire,*  8vo.  1796 ; '  Des  Finances 
publiques  de  la  France/  1 797,  &c.,  afford  materials  for  the 
nistory  of  those  times.  In  1602  he  obtained  leave  of  Bona- 
parte to  return  to  France,  where  he  died  in  October  of  the 
same  year. 

CA'LOPUS,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  the  sec- 
tion Stenelytra  and  family  CEdemericUp.  The  species  are 
distinguished  by  having  the  femora  of  the  posterior  legs  of 
the  same  sixe  in  both  sexes,  or  nearly  so ;  the  antennse  with 
the  second  joint  much  shorter  than  the  third,  more  or  less 
serrated,  and  inserted  into  an  cmargination  of  the  eyes. 

[OBORMXRA.] 

CALORIC.    [HxAT.] 
CALORIMETER.    [Hbat.] 


CALOSO^A,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  irMcts.  of  the 
section  Geodephaga  (Mac  Leay),  and  family  CaralnJ*^, 
Technical  characters : — Three  basal  joints  of  the  anu.*n.r 
tarsi,  in  the  males,  much  dilated,  the  fourth  joint  slinlitly 
so;  antenncD  with  the  third  joint  longer  than  tlie  rc*t; 
labnim  bilobed  ;  mandibles  simple,  slightly  bent,  and  tean^ 
versely  striated ;  thorax  short ;  elytra  generally  nther  broad 
and  short. 

This  genus  is  verv  closely  allied  to  the  true  Carabi ;  in* 
deed  so  much  so,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  \ery 
tangible  distinguishing  characters ;  and  yet  the  entomo* 
legist  is  seldom  puzzled  in  separating  them,  even  without 
close  examination. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  species  of  the  two  genera,  and  we  think  this  in 
a  great  measure  arises  from  the  comparative  proportions  of 
the  head  and  thorax.  In  Calosoma  these  parts  are  alwu>  « 
smaller  and  considerably  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  Xx^iy 
(which  is  generally  broad)  than  in  Carabus.  The  e>es  w 
usually  more  projecting ;  and  M.  Dejean  mentions  the 
larger  sized  jaws,  and  their  being  always  trans\cr»el> 
striated,  as  a  good  distinction. 

To  the  genus  Calosoma  belongs  our  largest  and  m<;yt 
beautiful  British  Carabideous  insect,  the  C  tycophanta,  1 1 
is  about  an  inch  long ;  the  head,  thorax,  and  unoer  part»  of 
the  body  are  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  and  the  el^trv  ;;ro 
green,  with  red  reflections  more  or  less  conspicuous  in  diffe- 
rent examples ;  the  legs  and  antennse  are  black. 

Most  of  the  best  British  collections  contain  this  insert, 
and  some  even  several  specimens:  it  must  nevertheless  l< 
considered  a  rare  insect  in  this  island,  hardly  ever  more  than 
one  specimen  having  been  found  at  one  time.  In  Fruxtcc 
and  Grcrraany  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  found  in  Wi>  -U 
districts  :  most  of  the  British  specimens  havo  been  taken  Jii 
the  sea  coast. 


[CaloKHna  S>*eopHiiotA.] 

C.  inquisitor  is  the  only  other  species  of  this  genus  fouo  I 
in  this  country  :  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a  bronze  or  brassy  green  above,  and  bl^a 
beneath.  This  species,  though  by  no  means  conunoD.  ;» 
far  more  abundant  than  the  last.  It  has  been  frequentlt 
met  with  crawling  up  the  trunks  of  oak  trees  in  the  spriz  z 
of  the  year,  about  the  time  that  that  tree  begins  to  put  fun  j 
its  leaves;  most  probably  it  feeds  upon  the  youn^  cater- 
pillars, which  are  then  abundant. 

Unlike  most  genera  of  insects,  this  appears  to  be  con6n<*  1 
to  no  particular  quarter  of  the  globe,  species  harin^  bevn 
met  with  in  almost  all  countries.  About  thirtv  species  ^re 
known ;  their  prevailing  colours  arc  various  sbadea  of  ^rve'*. 
generally  of  a  brassy  hue,  and  sometimes  black. 

CALOTES.    [Iguakid*.] 

CALOTROPIS  GIGANTE'A  (R  Brown).  Calotryti 
mudani  (Buch.),  Aselepias  gigantea  of  Linnnus.      Ih.- 
Mudar,  a  plant  common  in  sandy  places  in  many  iiartv  •  * 
India,  has  a  milky  juice  in  its  stem,  which,  as  well   as  1 1 . 
bark  of  the  root,  enjoyed  such  reputation  among  the  nM  \c 
practitioners  as  a  medicinal  agent  as  to  lead  to  itx   \.«« 
among  European  practitioners  in  the  East.    It  waa  li»\.;. 
to  be  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  many  obstinate  cut  irc-^ 
ous  diseases,  such  as  lepra  Araburo  and  elepbantia.*.;^ ;   «* 
syphilitic  complaints  also  and  ana!mrra,  it  proved  so  valul* 
an  alterative  that  it  received  the  name  of  vegetable  ni<fTruri 
Some  use   the  powder  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  but   n.- 
Whitelaw  Ainslie  prefers  the  dried  milky  juice,  vhsch  ic  m 
recent  state,  if  taken  in  large  quantity,  is  poisonous.     I; 
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tnfpiese  toolc  posflession  of  it  in  1544  •  the  Dutcb  wrested  it 
from  them  in  1640;  and  the  British  captured  it  in  1795, 
and  have  retained  possession  of  it  ever  since. 

CALPU'RNIUS.  TITUS  JU'LIUS,  a  Latin  poet  and 
a  native  of  Sicily,  has  left  eleven  eclogues,  written  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Virgil's,  whom  he  seems  to  have 
imitated.  He  lived  in  the  third  century,  and  enjoyed  the 
ikvour  of  the  emperor  Cams.  His  Latin itv  is  belter  than 
bis  taste,  and  his  language  more  tolerable  than  his  subject 
or  his  mode  of  treating  it.  [Bucolics.]  These  eclogues 
have  been  often  edited,  and  are  printed  in  the  '  PoetSD  Latini 
Minores '  of  Burmann. 

CALTHA,  a  genus  of  Ranunculaceous  plants :  two  spe- 
cies are  met  with  in  this  country,  one  (C  paiustris)  com- 
monly in  meadows,  and  by  the  side  of  wet  ditches.  It  is 
very  much  like  a  Ranunculus,  from  which  genus  Caltha 
chiefly  differs  in  having  a  calyx  and  corolla  mixed  together, 
no  scale  at  the  base  of  the  petaU,  and  many  seeds  in  each 
carpel.     It  partakes  of  the  acridity  of  Ranunculus  itself. 

CALTROP,  commonly  called  Chausse-trape  or  Crow's- 
ibot,  a  piece  of  iron  formed  with  four  points,  each  about 
three  inches  long,  which  are  so  disposed,  that,  when  the 
piece  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  one  of  them  will  stand  up- 
wards. In  warfare  crows-feet  are  sometimes  scattered  about 
in  order  to  impede  the  march  of  cavalry. 

CALTURA,  a  district  extending  along  the  S.  coast  of 
Ceylon,  subordinate  to  the  collectorship  of  Colombo.  Its 
greatest  length  from  S.£.  to  N.W.  is  38  miles ;  its  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  u  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
populous  districts  of  Ceylon.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile, 
the  low  lands  producing  three  crops  of  paddy  in  the  year ;  and 
the  high  lands  are  covered  with  groves  and  plantations  of 
cinnamon,  cocoa-nut,  areca,  and  other  trees.  The  cocoa-nut 
tree  affords  the  means  of  carrying  on  an  extensive  distilla- 
tion of  arrack,  and  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  jaggery 
(a  coarse  sugar).  When  the  census  was  taken  in  18 1 4  it  con- 
tained three  korles,  ten  patters,  and  368  villaL'es.  and  53,944 
inhabitants ;  of  whom  were  28,662  Protestants,  6950  Roman 
CathoUcs,  6364  Mohammedans,  and  12,018  Buddhists. 

CALTURA  TOWN,  the  principal  town  of  the  district 
of  the  same  name  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kaluganga  river,  about  25  miles  S.  from 
Colombo ;  6°  42'  N.  lat. ;  79°  54'  E.  long.  It  has  a  small 
fort  standing  on  a  neighbouring  mound  commanding  the 
river,  but  it  is  not  now  garrisoned.  It  contains  about  200 
tiled  houses.  A  great  number  of  Jutra  Dhonies  belong  to 
this  port,  which  trade  to  Madras  and  other  places  on  the 
Coromandel  coast.  The  Wesley  an  missionaries  have  built 
a  handsome  chapel  and  school- house  here.  There  is  also 
an  excellent  rest-house  for  travellers,  much  frequented  in 
consequence  of  its  being  in  the  high  road  to  Galle. 

Tliis  town  is  the  seat  of  an  assistant  government  agent, 
who  is  aUo  an  assistant  judge.  Its  climate  is  remarkably 
pleasant  and  siilubrious,  and  it  is  therefore  a  favourite  resort 
of  invalids  from  Colombo.  The  inhabitants  consist  of 
Europeans  and  their  descendants,  Cinghalese,  and  Mo- 
ham  niedans. 

CALUMBO,  or  KALUMBO-ROOT,  the  bitter  fonic 
root  of  an  African  plant  called  Cocculus  palmatus.    [Coc- 

CULUS.] 

CALUMET,  the  name  given  by  the  North  American 
Indians  tu  a  pipe  for  smoking  tobacco.  In  Harris's 
•  Voyages,*  vid.  ii.,  p.  908,  the  following  description  of  this 
pipe  is  given  : — '  The  calumet  or  pipe  of  peace  i^  a  large 
tobacco  pipe,  with  a  bowl  of  polished  marble,  and  a  stem 
two  feet  and  a  half  long,  made  of  strong  reed,  adorned  with 
feathers  and  locks  of  women's  hair.  When  it  is  used  in 
treaties  and  embassies,  the  Indians  fill  the  calumet  with 
the  best  tobacco,  and  presenting  it  to  those  with  whom  they 
have  concluded  any  ureat  affair,  smoke  out  of  it  after  them.' 
To  refuse  the  calumet  is  a  sign  of  hostility.  It  is  offered  to 
strangers  as  a  mark  of  hospitality.  To  smoke  the  calumet 
of  peace  literally  signifies,  in  the  language  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  'to  be  on  terms  of  friendship  and 
alliance.* 

CALVADOS,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  on 
the  coast  of  the  English  Channel,  forming  part  of  the  an- 
tient  province  of  Normandie.  A  remarkable  ridge  of  rocks 
runs  alon?  the  coast  of  France  in  this  part,  extending  E. 
and  W.  about  14  or  15  miles,  and  ranging  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  shore.  (Afap  of  France  by  Maraldi  and 
Cassini  de  Thury.)  Upon  this  ridge  one  of  the  vessels  of 
tiie  Invincible  Armada  sent  by  Philip  IL  of  Spain  against 


England  (a.d.  1588)  Buffered  shipwreck.  The  Tesaet  was 
called  Calvados,  and  the  name  was  first  imparted  to  the 
rocks,  and  has  since  been  given  to  the  department,  which 
includes  the  coast  over  aerainst  them.  The  department  is  in 
its  form  irregularly  quadrilateral.  Its  greatest  length.  coeA* 
sured  nearly  E.  and  W.,  is  about  72 or  73  miles;  its  great- 
est breadth,  nearly  N.  and  S.,  46  miles ;  its  surface  arooants 
to  1,409,606  acres,  or  about  2202  square  miles,  bein^  rather 
below  the  average  extent  of  the  French  departments,  and 
rather  larger  than  the  English  counties  of  Uerby  and  Staf- 
ford taken  together.  It  is  included  between  48^  46'  and  49* 
25'  N.  lat.,  and  0*'  26'  E.  long,  and  1°  11/  W.  long.  It  (« 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  der>arttnen( 
of  Orne,  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Eure,  and  on  the  W.  by  that 
of  Manche.  Caen,  the  capital  of  the  department*  is  12 i 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Paris  in  a  straight  line,  or  134  mi'es  by 
the  road  through  Mantes,  Evreux,  and  Lisieux.  The  pupu- 
lation  of  the  department  in  1832  was  494,702,  or  between 
224  and  225  to  a  square  mile. 

This  department  has  no  very  high  bills.    It  is  cn>«!t«J 
just  at  its  S.W.  extremity  by  the  range  of  high  land  vhu-h 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Ix)ire  from  that  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Orne,  or  rather  by  a  secondary  range  extending;  fmm 
this  into  the  peninsula  of  Cotantin.     It  is  traver^cMl   by 
several  streams,  all  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  viz.,  fn)m 
S.  to  N.    The  Vire,  near  its  mouth,  and  its  tributary  tht 
Elle,  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  department  sepa- 
rating it  from  that  of  Manche  ;  the  Esque,  the  Tortone.  and 
the  Aure  Inf^rieure,  unite  their  streams  and  flow  into  th< 
estuary  of  the  Vire;  the  Drome  united  with  the  Aure 
(which  passes  Bayeux) ;  the  Seule ;  the  Orne  (which  |»a<^ej 
Caen) ;  the  Dives  ;  and  the  Toucques  (which  passes  Li&un^x 
and  Pont  L'Ev^oue),  successively  occur   as  we  cmss  ibc 
department  from  W.  to  E.    Of  these  rivers  the  Virc,  ih^ 
Orne  (to  Caen),  the  Dives  (to  Troarn),  and  the  Tour<|ut« 
(to  Lisieux),  are  navigable  :  the  Orne,  which  is  the  lontzc^t, 
has  a  course  of  about  80  to  1)0  miles.    On  the  B.  the  de- 
partment just  reaches  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.     There  i> 
a  salmon  fishery  in  the  Vire.    There  are  no  canals.     The 
high  road  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg  crosses  the  department 
through  Lisieux,  Cean,  and  Bayeux :  and  there  are  ro^&ds 
from  Ctxen  to  Avranches  (Manche),  Vire,  Dom front  (Ome), 
and  Falaise. 

In  its  agricultural  productions  this  department  holds  a 
high  place.  There  are  extensive  tracts  of  meadow  land, 
affording  excellent  pasturage  to  a  prodigious  quantity  <i 
cattle.  According  to  the  statements  of  M.  Dupin  0827) 
the  department  contained  nearly  100,000  head  of  cattle,  cf 
which  by  far  the  greater  number  were  cows.  The  dau\  n 
much  attended  to ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  butter,  salt  \i  4 
frc^h,  is  made.  At  Isigny,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  trade 
in  this  article,  and  the  port  from  whence  it  is  exported,  it  ^ 
said  that  the  annual  produce  of  salt  butter  is  lon.OOU  pot% 
valued  at  1,500.000  fr.  or  62.500/.  {Encyclap.  Method.  1  Jsvv  , 
Many  sheep  are  raised,  though  in  the  number  of  the^c  \\v: 
department  is  below  the  average  of  France:  M.  Dupin  c^>'> 
the  number  of  sheep  at  above  300,000,  of  which  from  I'J.^wV 
to  13,000  were  merinos.  The  hordes  of  this  district  axt 
very  fine:  tho  breed  had  much  degenerated  during  u< 
revolution,  but  is  now  recovering :  the  number,  according 
to  M.  Dupin,  is  above  50,000,  nearly  double  the  average 
number  in  the  departments.  Poultry,  game,  and  fi^h  ar« 
plentiful.  The  grain  harvests  are  copious:  the  avei:»4.e 
produce  of  whcRt  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  avera«*c 
of  the  departments,  being  about  400,000  quartern :  tli  * 
average  produce  of  other  kinds  of  grain  is  as  follows : — tuc&> 
wheat,  144,000  quarters;  barley,  130,000  quarters «  oats 
85.000  quarters;  rye  and  mixed  com,  80.000  qua:tc.-^. 
There  is  a  considerable  export  of  wheat,  but  the  supply  <4 
oats  does  not  equal  the  consumption.  No  maiie  in  fer^  •  t  . 
and  not  many  potatoes.  To  these  articles  of  produce  «t 
may  add  peas,  beans,  kidney  beans,  flax  and  hemp  ;  d>  •  i\x 
herbs,  such  as  madder,  woad,  and  dyers*  weed  or  «ei«. , 
fruit,  especially  apples,  from  which  much  cider,  the  comm  i 
drink  of  the  inhabitants,  is  made.  Perry  is  also  madew  ivu 
brandy  is  distilled  from  cider.  The  vine  is  not  cuUnat^K 
Salt  provisions  form  one  article  of  trade  in  the  depenmei  l 
The  quantity  of  wood  is  small :  some  coal  is  dug,  end  tnu^ 
more  is  imported  by  sea,  or  by  the  river  Seine.  Be^i  <* 
coal,  the  mineral  treasures  of  Calvados  comprise  mb*.*. 
copper,  and  iron:  there  are  brine  springs  and  mineral 
waters. 

The  department  ii  subdivided  into  the  six  arnuidisseiBent!^ 
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of  Bayeux,  N.W.,  population  80,414 ;  Caen,  central,  pop. 
135.502;  Falaise,  8.,  pop.  62,349;  Lisieux.  S.E.,  pop. 
68,7 16 ;  Pont  L'KvSque.  N.E.,  pop.  57,326  ;  and  Vire,  S.W., 
pop.  90,395.  It  is  comprehended  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cour  Roy  ale  of  Caen.  The  number  of  deputies  in  the 
Chamber  sent  by  the  department  is  seven.  Calvados  has 
one  Acad6mie  Universitaire  (Caen)  and  one  episcopal  city 
(Bayeux),  the  diocese  of  which  comprehends  the  department. 
The  chief  towns  are  Caen  the  capital,  on  the  Orne,  pop. 
37,019  for  the  town.  39,140  for  the  whole  commune ;  Lisieux, 
on  the  Toucques,  pop.  10,257;  Baveux,  on  the  Aure,  pop. 
9954  for  the  town,  10,303  for  the  whole  commune ;  Falaise, 
on  the  Ante,  a  feeder  of  the  Dives,  pop.  9419  for  the  town, 
9581  for  the  whole  commune;  HotiUeur,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  pop.  8409  for  the  town,  8888  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; Yire.  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  pop.  750U  for 
the  town,  8043  for  the  whole  commune ;  and  Condd,  on  the 
Noireau.  a  feeder  of  the  Orne,  pop.  of  the  town  4904,  of  the 
whole  commune  5562.  For  an  account  of  these  towns  the 
reader  is  referred  to  their  respective  articles:  the  smaller 
plares  we  shall  briefly  notice  here. 

Pont  L'Ev^que,  on  the  Toucques,  is  a  small  town  and  ill 
built,  with  only  1843  inhabitants  for  the  town,  or  21 18  for 
the  whole  commune ;  yet  it  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondisae- 
roeut.  and  for  its  size  a  busy  place.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cotton  goods  are  made  here,  and  some  hosiery.  There 
is  a  sugar  refining-house,  and  vitriol  and  copperas  are  ma- 
nufactured.   There  is  a  high  school  of  good  reputation. 

Isigny,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vire,  on  the  right  bank,  has 
a  population  of  about  2000.  It  is  famous  for  the  butter, 
which  being  made  in  the  neighbourhood  is  exported  from 
this  place  chiefly  to  Paris.  The  surrounding  district  ia 
famed  for  its  cider ;  and  the  country  from  Isigny  to  Bayeux 
presents  a  prospect  of  almost  unequalled  beauty.  Trevieras, 
between  Isigny  and  BayeOx,  is  famous  for  its  salt  butter. 

Orbec,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  (which  joins  the 
Toucques  at  Lisieux),  has  factories  for  making  light 
woollens,  ribbons,  &c.  There  are  some  bleach-grounds  and 
tan-yards.  The  population  of  the  commune  in  1832  was 
3209. 

Vassy,  between  Vire  and  Cond6  sur  Noireau,  bad  in 
1832  a  population  of  3243. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  department  are  eotton  and 
voollea  goods,  lace,  hosiery,  leather,  oil,  and  paper. 

This  department  comprehends  three  districts,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  distinguished  by  physical  charac- 
teristics.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Bocage,  the  western  dis- 
trict, are  marked  by  a  lower  stature  than  their  neighbours, 
a   pale    complexion,  lively   glance,   willingness   to  labour, 
strong  atnichment  to  their  native  soil,  and  tenacious  adhe- 
rence to  antient  customs :  the  women  are  slender  but  strong 
and  fruitful ;  they  share  in  the  labours  of  the  field.    The 
inhabitants  of  the  plain  of  Caen  are  taller,  well  proportioned, 
and  of   fresh  complexion,  more  susceptible  of  change  in 
their    manners,    and  more    influenced  by  fashion.     The 
people  of  Le  Pays  d' Auge,  the  eastern  district,  are  slow  in 
their  movements,  and  not  equal  to  their  neighbours  in  In- 
tel H^^enc^. 
C A  LVARY.    HTbrus albmJ 
CALVERT,  GEORGE.    [Baltiiiork,  Lord.] 
CALVIN,  JOHN,  was  born  on  the  luth  July,  1509,  at 
Noyon,  in  Picardy,  where  his  father,  Gerard  Cauvin,  was 
by  trade  a  cooper.    His  paxents  being  of  respectable  cha- 
racter,  but  in  humble  circumstances,  young  Calvin,  who 
had  early  shown  a  pious  disposition,  was  taken  under  the 
protection  of  a  family  of  wealth  in  the  place,  and  sent  by 
ihetn  to  the  university  of  Paris  to  study  for  the  church.    At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  obtained  from  the  bishop  a  beneBce  in 
the  ratbedral  of  Noyon,  to  which,  in  about  five  years  after- 
wards, was  added  the  cure  of  Monteville  ;  but  this  he  ex- 
ehan^ed«  two  years  after,  for  the  cure  of  Pont  TEvSque.    All 
thts  time  he  was  pursuing  his  studies,  and  had  not  even  re- 
ceived priest*s  orders.    His  father  now  changed  his  mind 
as  to  the  destination  of  his  son,  and  desired  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  law,  as  the  sure  road  to  wealth  and  honour. 
This  change  was  not  unacceptable  to  Calvin,  who,  from  his 
perusal    of  the  Scriptures—a  copy  of  which  was  furnished 
hija  hj  Robert  Olavetan,  who  was  a  fellow  scholar,  and  like- 
vise   a   native  of  Noyon— had  already  been  convinced  of 
tnanr  of  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church.    He  accordingly 
/sft  .^aris,  and  repaired,  first  to  Orleans,  where  he  studied 
ander   Peter  Stella*  and  then  to  Bruges,  where  Andrew 
DOdat  filM  U»  cdbaic  of  iMt;  and  wlittft  ako>  which  was 


more  important  to  Oalvin^i  fiiture  character,  Milchior  Wol- 
mar,  the  reformer,  taught  him  the  Greek  tongue.    Here 
Calvin  was  confirmed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation, 
and  began  indeed  to  preach  them  in  the  villages.     His 
father,  however,  dying  at  this  time,  he  returned  to  Noyon, 
but   after  a  short  period  went  to  Paris,  where,  in   the 
year  1532,  he  published  his  Commentaries  on    Seneca's 
two  books,  '  De  Clementia.'    He  now  aUo  resigned  his 
benefices,  and  devoted  himself  to  divinity.    The  fbllowing 
year.  Cop,  the  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  having  occa- 
sion to  read  a  public  discourse  on  the  festival  of  All  Saints* 
Day,  Calvin  persuaded  him  to  declare  his  opinion  on  the 
new  doctrines.    This  brought  upon  them  both  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Sor bonne  and  parliament,  and  they  were 
forced  to  leave  the  city.    Calvin  went  to  several  places,  and 
at  length  to  Angouldme,  where  he  got  shelter  in  the  house 
of  Louis  Du  Tallet,  a  canon  of  Angouldme,  and  supported 
himself  some  time  there  by  teaching  Greek.     It  was  here 
he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his   '  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion,'  which  were  published  about  two  years 
afterwards.    The  queen  of  Navarre,   sister  to  Francis  I.» 
having  shown  him  some  countenance  in  respect  of  his  learn- 
ing and  abihties,  and  no  doubt  also  of  his  sufferings,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  in  the  year  1534,  under  her  protection ,  but 
persecution  being  again  threatened,  he  quitted  France  the 
same  year,  having  first  published  a  work,  which  he  called 
'  Psychopannychia,'  to  confute  the  error  of  those  who  held 
that  the  soul  remained  in  a  state  of  sleep  between  death  and 
the  resurrection,  and  retired  to  Basil  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  published  the  *  Institutes,*  which  he  dedicated  to  Francis  I., 
in  an  elegant  Latin  epistle.    The  design  of  the  Institutes  was 
to  exhibit  a  full  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers ;  and  as 
no  similar  work  had  appeared  since  the  Reformation,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Romish  church  were  attacked  in  it  with 
great  force  and  vigour,  it  immediately  became  highly  popular. 
It  soon  went  through  several  editions :  it  was  translated  by 
Calvin  himself  into  French,  and  has  since  been  translated 
into  all  the  principal  modern  languages.    Its  effect  upon  the 
Christian  world  has  been  so  remarkable,  as  to  entitle  it  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  those  books  that  have  changed  the  face 
of  society.    After  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  Calvin 
went  to  Italy  to  visit  the  reformers  there,  and  was  received 
with  marked  distinction  by  the  learned  duchess  of  Ferrara, 
daughter  of  Louis  XII.    But  notwithstanding  her  protec- 
tion, the  Inquisition  opened  upon  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.    He  returned  to  France,  but  soon 
left  it  again,  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1536,  came  to 
Geneva,  where  the  reformed  religion  had  been  the  same 
year  publicly  established.     Here,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Farel,  Viret,  and  other  eminent  reformers,  by  whom  that 
revolution  had  been  achieved,  he  became  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  and  professor,  or  rather  lecturer  on  divinity.     Farel 
was  at  this  time  the  most  distinguished  person  in  the  place  : 
he  was  twenty  years  older  than  Calvin,  who  was  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age  ;  but  their  objects  were  the 
same,  and  their  learning,  virtue,  and  zeal  alike,  and  these 
were  now  combined  for  the  complete  reformation  of  Geneva, 
and  the  diffusion  of  its  principles  throughout  Europe.    In 
the  month  of  November,  a  plan  of  church  government  and 
a  confession  of  faith  were  laid  before  the  public  authorities 
for  their  approval.    Beza  makes  Calvin  the  author  of  these 
productions ;  but  others,  with  perhaps  greater  reason,  attri- 
bute them  to  Farel.    There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
Calvin  was  consulted  in  their  composition,  and  still  less  that 
he  lent  his  powerful  aid  to  secure  tneir  sanction  and  approval 
by  the  people  in  the  month  of  July,  1537.    The  same  year 
the  Council  of  Geneva  conferred  on  Farel  the  honour  of  a 
burgess  of  the  city,  in  token  of  their  respect  and  gratitude. 
But  the  popular  will  was  not  prepared  for  the  severe  disci- 
pline of  the  reformers,  and  in  a  short  time  the  people  re- 
sisted some  innovations  on  their  religious  practices,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  a  faction,  met  in  a  public  assembly 
and  expelled  Farel  and  Calvin  from  the  place.    Calvin 
repaired  to  Berne,  and  then  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  divinity  and  minister  of  a  French 
church,  into  which  he  introduced  his  own  form  of  church 
government  and  discipline.    In  his  absence,  great  efforts 
were  made  to  get  the  Genevese  to  return  to  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  particularly  by  Cardinal  Sadolet, 
who  wrote  to  them  earnestly  to  that  effect ;  but  Calvin,  ever 
alive  to  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  the  Reiorma- 
ation,  disappointed  all  the  expectations  of  his  enemies,  and 
confirmed  the  GeneyoM  in  the  new  faithi  addressing  tQ 
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them  two  powerful  and  affectionate  letters,  afid  replying  to 
t]iat  written  by  Sadolet.  While  at  Strasburg  also,  Calvin 
published  a  treatise  on  the  Lord*s  Supper,  in  which  he  com- 
bated the  opinions  both  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Lu- 
therans, and  at  the  same  time  explained  his  own  views  of 
that  ordinance.  Here,  too,  he  published  his  *  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.*  Calvin  got  acquainted  with 
Castalio  during  his  residence  at  Strasburg,  and  procured 
for  him  the  situation  of  a  regent  at  Geneva ;  and  it  was 
during  his  stay  in  this  city  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Bucer,  he  married  Idellet,  the  widow  of  an  Anabaptist 
preacher  just  deceased. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  and  Farcl  were  solicited 
by  the  Council  of  Geneva  to  return  to  their  former  charge 
in  that  city  :  in  May,  1541,  their  banishment  was  revoked ; 
and  in  September  following  Calvin  was  received  into  the 
city  amidst  the  congratulations  of  his  flock,  Farel  remain- 
ing at  Neufclidtel,  where  he  was  loved  and  respected.    Cal- 
vin did  not  tritlo  in  the  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  now  placed.    He  immediately  laid  before 
the  Council  his  scheme  of  church  government,  and  after  it 
w^s  adopted  and  published  by  authority,  which  was  on  the 
9Qth  November,  1 54 1,  he  was  unhesitating  in  its  enforcement 
His  promptitude  and  firmness  were  now  conspicuous :  he 
was  the  ruling  spirit  in  Geneva ;  and  the  church  which  he 
had  established  there  he  wished  to  make  tb«  mother  and  se- 
minary of  all  tlie  reformed  churches.    His  personal  labours 
were  increasing :  he  preached  ever^  day  for  two  weeks  of 
each  month ;  he  gave  three  lessons  ia  divinity  every  week ; 
he  assisted  at  all  the  deliberations  of  the  consistory  and 
company  of  pastors ;  he  defended  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formation against  all  who  attacked  them;  he  explained 
tliose  princij^es  both  in  writing  and  discourse  ;  and  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  every  part  of  Europe.    Ge- 
neva, however,  was  the  common  centre  of  all  his  exertions, 
and  its  prosperity  peculiarly  interested  him,  though  less  for 
its  own  sake  than  to  make  it  a  fountain  for  the  supply  of  the 
world :  he  established  an  academy  there,  the  high  character 
of  which  was  long  maintained ;  he  made  the  city  a  literary 
mart,  and  encouraged  all  the  French  refugees  and  others 
who  sought  his  advice  to  apply  themselves  to  the  occupation 
of  a  printer  or  librarian ;  and  having  finished  the  ecclesias- 
tical regimen,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  municipal  government  of  the  place.    That  Calvin 
should,  in  the  circumstancijs  in  which  he  was  now  placed, 
show  marks  of  intolerance  towards  otliers,  is  not  surprising ; 
and  to  seek  a  palliation  of  his  guilt  we  need  not  go  back  to 
the  time  when  be  belonged  to  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  nor  yet 
to  the  notions  of  civil  and  reli^^ious  liberty  prevalent  in  bis 
age.    We  have  only  to  rellect  on  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  constant  care  necessary  to  prevent 
power  in  any  hands  from  degenerating  into  tyranny.     His 
conduct  towards  Serve tus  [Skrvbtus]  has  been  justly  con- 
demned, and  has  drawn  down  upon  him  the  epithet  of '  a 
most  cruel  and  atrocious  monster  ;*  yet  the  punishment  of 
Servetus  was  approved  of  by  men  of  undoubted  worth,  and 
even  by  the  mila  Melancthon.     In  1554,  the  year  following 
Servetus  8  death,  Calvin  published  a  work  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  errors  of  Servetus,  and 
to  prove  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  punish  heresy ; 
Beza  the  same  year  published  a  work  on  the  like  subject, 
in  reply  to  the  treatise  of  Castalio.    Of  all  the  testimonies 
to  the  merits  of  Calvin  at  this  time,  the  most  unsuspected  is 
that  of  the  canons  of  Noyon,  who,  in  1556,  publicly  retiu-ned 
thanks  to  God  on  occasion  of  his  recovery  from  an  illness 
which  it  was  thought  would  prove  mortal.    It  was  no  doubt 
the  state  of  Calvin's  health  which  prevented  him  going  in 
^1561  to  the  famous  Conference  of  Poissy :  nothing  but  his 
many  pains  and  infirmities,  as  it  appears  fi^om  his  corres- 
pondence with  Beza,  who  was  sent  to  the  conference  from 
Geneva,  would  have  prevented  him  attending  an  assembly 
vhich  promised  to  be  of  so  much  consequence,  and  which 
was  indeed  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  from  that  time 
the  followers  of  Calvin  became  known  as  a  distinct  sect, 
bearing  the  name  of  their  leader.  Amidst  all  his  sufferings, 
however,  neither  his  public  functions  nor  his  literary  labours 
ceased :  he  continued  to  edify  the  church  of  Geneva  by  his 
sermons  and  his  intercourse  among  the  people,  and  to  in- 
struct Europe  by  his  works ;  and  to  the  last  he  maintained 
the  same  nrmness  of  character  which  had  distinguished 
him  through  life.  On  his  death-bed  he  took  God  to  witness 
that  he  had  preached  the  gospel  purely,  and  exhorted  all 
•bout  him  to  walk  worthy  of  th«  divine  (oodaeM :  his  deli- 


cate frame  gradually  became  quite  emiciat^d,  and  on  the 
27th  May,  1564,  he  died  without  a  struggle,  in  the  fifu- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  person  of  Calvin  was  miUdit- 
sixed  and  naturally  delicate;  his  hablU  were  frugal  and 
unostentatious;  and  he  was  so  sparing  in  his  food,  that  Uz 
many  years  he  had  only  one  meal  in  the  day.  He  had  a 
clear  understanding,  an  incredible  memory,  and  a  firinTH>H 
and  inflexibility  of  purpose  which  no  opposition  could  over- 
come, no  variety  of  objects  defeat,  no  vicissitude  shake.  In 
his  principles  he  was  devout  and  sincere,  and  the  puritv  uf 
his  character  in  private  life  was  without  a  stain.  Ili<t. 
writings  are  very  numerous;  but,  except  his  'Christian  In- 
stitutes,* his  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  a  few  ciil»«.-r<. 
they  have  long  been  covered  with  undisturbed  dust,  tboucU 
in  their  day  none  of  his  works  were  without  their  inilucticf . 
There  have  been  various  collections  of  his  workn.  In  15  3  2 
all  bis  minor  pieces  or  'Opuscula'  were  rollected  and  piit>- 
lished  at  Greneva.  In  1576  a  similar  collection  was  mvU* 
of  his  theological  tracts ;  and  the  same  year  Beza  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  letters,  with  a  life  of  Calvin.  \\  •> 
find  also  in  Senebier  (Hist.  Lett,  de  Geneve,  torn,  i.)  n  t 
only  a  list  of  all  Calvin's  publications,  but  a  cara1t«cur  ' :' 
sermons  preached  by  him  which  yet  remain  in  MS.  in  \lc 
public  library  of  Geneva. 

CALVINISM,  the  system  of  religious  doctrine  ac^ 
church  government  maintained  by  Calvin  and  his  follo«4>T« 
Calvin,  as  we  have  seen,  published  bis  system  in  his  "  Chris- 
tian Institutes*  in  the  year  1536  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  u 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Calvinism,  nor  its  aupp^ncr^ 
the  name  of  Calvinista,  till  the  conference  of  Puissv  iu  1 60^ 
The  reformer  was  not  himself  present  at  that  as»eu>bi^ 
being  prevented  from  attending  by  his  local  duties  and  ttit> 
ill  state  of  his  health ;  but  we  see  from  his  correspundioct* 
with  Beza,  the  deputy  from  Geneva,  how  deep  was  hi»  in- 
terest in  its  proceeaings,  and  that  nothing  was  done  on  the* 
fart  of  the  reformers  without  his  knowledj^  and  advirir. 
n  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the  Augsiburt^  Conftr- 
sion,  the  points  of  difference  between  tho  Luthentn^  m.' 
Calvinists  were  drawn  out ;  and  they  were  such  a&  tlu  * 
from  thenceforth  the  latter  became  known  as  a  di^tinti 
sect  under  that  denomination. 

The  tenets  of  Calvinism  respect  the  doctrines  of  ii.« 
Trinity,  predestination,  or  particular  election  and  reprol»at  ^r 
original  sin,  particular  redemption,  effectual  or  trre«i»ta'. 
grace  in  regeneration,  justification  by  faith,  nnd  the  per 
severance  of  saints  ;  together  also  with  the  government  mi  . 
discipline  of  the  church,  the  nature  of  tlie  eurbarist,   ji 
the  qualification  of  those  entitled  to  partake  of  it.     T 
great  leading  principles  of  the  system   however  are  t\ 
absolute  decrees  of  God,  the  spiritual  presence  of  Clirtvt ... 
the  eucharist,  and  the  independence  of  the  church. 

Calvinism  was,  perhaps,  like  Lutheranism,  exempli  fie  1 
first  at  Strasburg;  where,  in  the  year  1538.  Calvm  e&tj 
blished  a  French  church  on  his  own  plan.  But  it  w;«>  ^* 
Geneva  the  system  was  seen  in  all  its  Wgour:  and  \r<:n 
thence  it  spread  into  France,  Germany,  Prussia,  the  Umt^l 
Provinces,  England  and  Scotland.  To  this  last  place  it  «i« 
earned  by  Knox,  the  disciple  and  intimate  correspondent  >  i 
Calvin ;  and  as  within  the  little  territory  of  Geneva  then* 
was  neither  room  nor  need  for  the  parochial  sessiosf^,  pre>- 
byteries,  provincial  synods  and  general  assembly,  ii  t.-* 
which  the  presbyterial  government  expands  itself  in  a  Uric 
community,  we  shall  brietly  advert  to  its  leading  feaiurv-^ 
in  Scotland  as  it  appeared  there  in  the  lifetime  of  Knot. 
We  shall  thus  indeed  see  the  church  of  Scotland  in  its  i:  - 
fancy ;  but  at  the  same  time,— and  it  is  that  we  have  eliitfl> 
in  view,— we  shall  thus  perhaps  have  the  best  idea  of  the 
matured  opinions  of  the  great  reformer. 

The  Confession  of  Faith,  ratified  by  the  Scots  parliamni 
in  1560,  declares*  that  by  tho  sin  of  our  fin^t  parent* 
'commonly  called  original  sin,  the  image  of  God  was  uttrr.\ 
defaced  in  man,  and  he  and  his  posterity  of  nature  beran.V 
enemies  of  God,  slaves  to  Satan,  and  servants  unto  sin  ;  ».• 
somuch  that  death  everlasting  has  had.  and  shall  hate, 
power  and  dominion  over  all  that  have  not  been,  are  c«.:. 
or  shall  not  be,  regenerated  from  above,  which  regenera:.*^'^ 
is  wrought  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  workini^  in  thr 
hearts  of  the  elect  of  God  an  assured  faith  in  the  promise  ^.' 
God  revealed  in  his  word;'  that  'from  the  eternal  sivi 
immutable  decree  of  God  all  our  salvation  springs  and  d<^ 
pends  ;* '  God  of  mere  grace  electing  us  in  Christ  Jesus  h^ 
ton  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid  ;*  and  that 
;  Ws  kavs  h—  loAOTissd^fcs  jytBhy, 
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'  collations  contained  but  a  small  number  of  Calyptr 
and  CrepidulsD,  and  when  the  animals  of  these  two  genera 
were  unknown,  it  was  natural  and  proper  to  preserve  them 
botli ;  but  now  the  resemblance  of  the  animals  of  these  two 
genera  is   proved,  not  only  by  what  M.  Cuvier  formerly 
stated  in  the  **  Annales  du  Museum/*  but  also  by  the  more 
recent  works  of  M.  Lesson,  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard, 
and  of  Mr.  Owen.   Already  we  had  perceived  in  publishing 
our  work  upon  the  environs  of  Paris,  as  well  as  in  our  ar- 
ticles "  Calyptrsea"  and  "  Crepidula'*  in  the  Encyclop^die, 
that  there  existed  a  great  resemblance  between  the  shells 
(ff  these  two  genera.    One  sees  in  effect,  in  certain  Crepi- 
dulce,  the  summit  takin*;  a  spiral  shape  upon  the  side  of  the 
shell,  and  raising  itself  insensibly  in  a  succession  of  species, 
so  as  to  sliow  an  incontestable  passage  between  the  Crepi- 
duls  and  spiral  CalyptrsBOB,  which  we  would  particularly  de- 
signate by  the  name  of  trochiform  Calyptroja.    As  ia  the 
CalyptmsD.  properly  so  called,  there  exists  a  certain  number 
of  particular  forms  which  may  serve  to  group  them  in  sec- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  see  whether  the  species,  having  in 
their  interior  a  lamina  or  plate  of  a  fVinnel  shape,  afifurded 
proof  of  a  passage  to  the  Crepidula,  like  those  which  are 
trochiform.   This  passage  does  exist,  so  that  from  the  entire 
facts  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  genera, 
Calyptma  and  Crepidula,  ought  to  be  united  for  the  future 
in  the  system.    This  conclusion,  which  we  had  in  some  sort 
foreseen,  has  been  rigorously  drawn  and  proved  by  incon- 
testable evidence  in  the  work*  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Broderip,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London.    M.  Lesson,  in  the  concho- 
logical  part  of  the  great  work  published  on  the  return  of  the 
expedition  in  tlie  corvette  La  Coquille,  had  attempted  to 
establish  in  the  united  genera  Calyptma  and  Crepidula 
many  subgenera,  of  which  some  hare  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Broderip,  as  sections  of  the  entire  genus  Calyptrsa.  The«e 
sections,  of  which  some  persons  think  that  they  can  make 
genera,  are  connected  one  with  another  by  the  strongest 
affinities,  and  cannot  be  separated  into  genera  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  of  the  animals.' 

Deshaycs  then  proposes  the  following  sections  of  tbe 
great  genus  Calyptraa : — 

1.  Those  which  have  in  their  interior,  and  fixed  to  the 
summit,  a  shelly  plate,  hollowed  out  into  a  sort  of  gutter, 
which  may  be  compared  to  a  hollow  cone  of  paper  cut  lon- 
gitudinally in  two,  and  of  which  one  portion  has  been  re- 
moved.    iCaiyptrira  equestris.) 

2.  Those  which  have  a  delicate  plate  or  lamella  in  the 
form  of  a  funnel,  fixed  either  to  the  side  or  to  the  summit. 
A  well  defined  section,  presenting  nevertheless  a  passage 
towards  some  of  the  Crepidulo. 

3.  Uniting  all  the  species  from  those  which  begin  to  have 
a  very  short  lamella  attached  to  the  internal  side  {Calyptrtea 
extinciorium),  to  those  whose  lamella  forms  spiral  turns 
{Calyptrtca  trochiformu\  tbe  gradations  being  very  insen- 
sible. To  this  section  M.  De^hayes  thinks  that  many  of 
Lamarck's  Crepidulse  should  be  referred. 

4.  Crepidula  prooerly  so  called.  This  section  be  says 
might  be  sujixlivided,  taking  for  a  basis  of  the  subdivision 
characters  of  less  value  than  those  relied  on  for  forming  tbe 
four  principal  sections. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  illustrate  the  several  gra- 
dations of  form  by  representations  of  the  different  species ; 
and  they  are  so  numerous,  and  glide  so  imperceptibly  into 
each  other,  that  to  give  a  few  marked  distinctions  would  be 
calculatetl  to  mislead.  Some  idea  of  the  variety  of  shape  to 
which  the  shells  are  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Mr.  Broderip  s  paper  :— •  I  have  before 
me  specimens  taken  from  under  the  same  stone,  evidently 
of  the  same  species,  varying  in  shape  from  a  regular  high 
cone  to  an  almost  fiat  surface,  with  nearly  every  intervening 
irreguhirity  of  circumference  that  can  be  imagined.*  We 
must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  three  plates  illustra- 
tive of  Mr.  Broderip's  paper  for  numerous  examples  of  the 
forms  of  the  shclU ;  and  to  those  of  M.  Cuvier,  M.  Des- 
b  ay  est,  and  Mr.  Owen,  for  the  anatomy  of  the  animaU  For 
the  method  of  arrangement  propo8e<l  by  M.  Lesson,  his 
Memoir  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Zoologie  de  la  Co- 
quille may  be  consulted  ;  but  the  student  is  desired  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  in  the  figure  of  Culyptra*a  {Crepipaielia) 
Adolphei  (*  Zoologie  de    la  Coquille,  Atlas,  Xlullusques. 

•  •  Drirripiirm*  of  «Mm«  new  fpt'ci**  ufCalvptrvitlM.'  Bt  W.  J.  Btudarin, 
Em|..  Vice-l*ieitiil«at  of  the  Gv'oluyical  bimI  ZdokMic«l  fcciriittt,  F,R.8..  L.aC 
lie  vol.  l,  p.  iy5.  ' 
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pi.  15.  fig.  2,  a.*),  the  position  of  the  nead  of  tbe  animal  ta 
wrong,  as  Mr.  Broderip  has  pointed  out,  its  real  situattoQ 
being  nearly  opposite  to  the  point  which  it  occupies  in  M. 
Lesson's  plate. 

Geographical  distribution, — The  species  are  numerous 
and  widely  diff'used  ;  but  the  great  development  of  the  form 
is  to  be  found  in  warm  climates,  where  many  of  tlie  specu^ 
attain  considerable  size,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  form 
and  the  richness  of  their  colour.  They  are  found  sttckmc 
on  rocks,  on  and  under  stones,  on  other  living  and  dead 
shells,  and  submarine  substances,  at  depths  varying  from 
the  surface  to  forty  fathoms,  on  sea-coasts,  in  estuaries,  and 
in  tidal  rivers. 

Fossil  CALYPTRJBiDJE.^Some  of  tliese  are  both  living 
and  fossil,  others  fossil  only,  and  are  given  in  Deeliav  ei>'s 
tables,  which  apply  to  the  tertiary  beds  only,  as  occurnn;; 
in  tbe  Pliocene,  Miocene,  and  Eocene  periods  of  LyelK  re- 
spectively. 

CALYX,  the  external  wrapper  of  a  flower  vitbin  tbe 
bracts.    Usually  it  is  green  and  leaf-like,  sometimes  how- 
ever it  is  coloured  like  a  corolla,  from  which  it  is  only 
known  by  its  being  the  outermost  of  the  rows  of  floral  enve- 
lopes.   It  consists  of  leaves  called  sepals,  which  are  some- 
times separate  when  tbe  calyx  is  polysepalous,  and  some- 
times united  into  a  sort  of  cup  by  the  edges,  or  mooose* 
palous.    Occasionally  it  is  converted  into  feathery  or  6h<>rK 
divisions,  when  it  is  named  pappus;  or  it  is  altogether  le- 
duced  to  a  small  rim,  so  as  to  be  hardly  visible.    In  some 
plants  it  grows  to  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  and  is  technically 
called  mperior,  while  it  is  named  in/enor  if  it  is  quite  f^cpa- 
rate  from  that  part.    Its  segments  are  usually  of  the  same 
numl)er  as  those  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with  them. 
The  office  of  the  calyx  appears  to  be,  in  its  ordinary  greeft 
state,  merely  that  of  protecting  the  tender  parts  that  are 
formed  within  it ;  but  when  it  is  coloured  and  similar  to  a 
corolla,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  in  such  cases  it  also  per^ 
forms  the  part  of  a  corolla.   [Corolla.]  In  some  instances, 
as  in  that  of  pappus,  it  seems  merely  intended  as  a  aieans 
of  transporting  seeds  to  a  distance  by  enabling  them  to  eatch 
the  wind  by  the  wings  which  it  at  that  time  resemblefk. 

CAMALDOLENSES,  CAMALDOLITES,a  reK^ious 
order  founded  by  St.  Romualdo,  at  the  beginning  of  tlte 
eleventh  century.  The  order  was  a  reform  of  thai  of  tbe 
Benedictines,  whose  constitutions  St  Romualdo  retained, 
with  some  modifications  of  additional  strictness*  oue  of 
which  is  the  silence  enjoined  to  members  of  tbe  eommu* 
nity.  The  dress  of  the  Camaldolites  is  white,  and  they 
wear  their  beards  long.  The  first  establishment  of  tbe  order 
was  in  the  high  Apennines,  above  the  Casentino*  or  i alley 
of  the  Upper  Amo,  E.  of  Florence,  from  the  suinm:t  of 
which,  on  a  clear  day,  both  the  Adriatic  and  the  Med  iter* 
ranean  are  visible.  A  proprietor  called  Maldulo  gave  to  St. 
Romualdo,  in  1009,  a  piece  of  ground  in  these  mciuniaiui^ 
where  the  first  cells  of  the  monks  were  built ;  hence  tbe 
name  of  Campus  Mildoli.  and  by  corruption  CamaldoiL 
The  cells,  with  their  respective  (rardens,  are  now  abandontd, 
but  the  church  remains,  though  stripped  of  its  ornaments. 
The  spot  is  called  the  Eremo  or  Hermitage ;  but  the  monks 
live  in  a  large  convent  a  mile  lower  down,  at  a  place  calbi4 
Fontebuona,  where  they  have  another  church,  in  which  are 
some  go(Kl  paintings  by  Vasari.  A  good  library,  wiih  ralit> 
able  MSS.,  and  tlie  old  archives  of  the  convent*  and  a  col- 
lection of  paintings,  were  disfiersed  at  the  time  of  tbe  sup- 
pression of  tlie  convent  by  the  French,  in  1810.  Tbe  monks 
are  possessed  of  part  of  the  neighbouring  forest,  wbicb 
aliounds  in  largo  fir-trees,  and  they  have  always  been  re- 
marked for  their  economical  and  intelligent  mauagctDent  of 
this  kind  of  property.  During  the  few  years  of  tbe  sup- 
pression of  the  convent,  the  forest  has  much  deteriorated, 
the  trees  having  been  cut  down  injudiciously,  and  vitbout 
being  replaced  by  fresh  plantations.  (Repetti,  tHginmart^ 
Geoffrqfico  Fisico  della  Tacana,  1 834.)  The  order  of  Ca- 
maldolites is  possessed  of  convents  in  various  parts  of  ItalT, 
mostly  built  in  set^luded  and  elevated  situations.  Tberv  ■ 
one  near  Naples,  on  a  mountain  above  the  lake  of  Aj^aiu» 
well  known  for  the  splendid  view  which  it  eommanda«  and 
another  at  Monte  Corona  in  the  Apennines,  near  Prrug^a. 
The  order  of  Camaldolites  has  produced  many  learned  men ; 
among  others  Fra  Mauro,  a  geographer  of  the  flfteeath  cen- 
tury. Father  Traversari,  a  philologist,  besides  the  biatonaas 
of  the  order.  The  present  Pope.  Gregory  XVI.,  belonies  ce 
the  order.  They  had  a  printing-press  attached  lo  Uwn 
oearent  m  the  Tittcan  Apennines. 
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CAMARGTTE  or  CARMAGUE,  Isle  of.  [BorcHBs  du 
Rkumv.  Department  of] 

CAMARI'NA  iKa^ap,va).  a  tnwn  in  the  S.  of  SiHIv,  on 
the  river  Hippanii,  very  near  Ibe  sea.  CanmrinB  wns  a 
Dorian  town  (Thucyd.  iii.  86),  the  racist  considerable  of  the 
Svroruian  colonies  (Strsb.  vi..  p.  37-2.  a,  Casaub,),  fuuncle<l 
B.'c.  6U0  (Clinton,  F.  H.,  vol.  i.,  p.  226,  2n(l  edit.),  13i  yearn 
after  th«  foundation  of  Syracuse  from  Corinth  (Tburyd. 
vi.  5  }.  The  situation  was  unhealihy,  on-in^  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  marsb  <vhich  vm  formed  by  the  river  Ilip- 
parU ;  this  marsh  however  was  so  great  a  safegiianl  at^inst 
Ibc  attacks  of  enemies,  that  it  was  considered  that  the 
drainin);  of  it  would  be  fatal  lo  Camarina.  Hcni-e  the  pro- 
Terb  fii  Dvu  Kanapivat-  {ne  movent  Camariuam) ;  which 
Implied  thai,  althoui-h  the  marsh  was  an  evil,  the  danger 
which  would  attend  its  remuval  would  be  a  greater  one. 
Only  a  few  ruina  now  remnin,  bearing  the  aiilient  name. 
Few  towns  have  undergone  so  many  and  remarkable  revo- 
lutions as  Camarina.  Some  time  aller  its  foundation  (Thu- 
cjdidcs  does  not  say  how  lonR)  it  revolted  from  tbe  mother 
slate,  and  the  town  was  deatra}-cd  (Tbucyd.  vi.  3.).  The 
fivrncusans  were  afterwards  forced  to  cede  Camarina  to 
ifippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela.  who  however  colonised  it  afi'e<(h 
(Thucyd.  Ti.  S.),  Gelon,  the  successor  of  Hippocrates,  de- 
slniyed  the  town  a<>ain  (Herod,  vii.  136).  end  removed  the 
inhabitants  to  Svpacu-^C.  He  appears  to  have  subsequently 
rebutll  it  (Raoul-R  ichetle.  Colon.  Qrecq.  iti.  p.  358).  The 
inhabitants  were  a:;ain  driven  out  by  Dionysiaa  the  elder, 
1I.C.  30-1,  ard  moved  to  Leonlium.  Tlie  town  was  after- 
Tvards  restored  and  enriched  by  Tiraoleon  (Diodor.  Sii'ul. 
XVI.  83),  B.C.  33G.  In  the  year  404  B.C.,  it  was  again 
stormed  and  taken  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Diodur.  Sicul. 
xuii.  p.  320.    Bipont  edit.) 


Coin  otCimulu, 
[BciLUnt.    Aclulitu.    SUni.    96<(nUiu.] 

CAMAROONS  or  CAMAROENS.  a  river  of  Africa, 
vhicb  discbarges  itself  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra  and  inti 
snnic  rostuary  as  the  Malimba,  about  4S  miles  to  the  E.  of 
Fernando  Po.  It  has  a  bar  across  its  moulh,  with  an 
averoee  depth  of  from  15  to  18  feet  water  over  it.  Of  this 
river  little  is  known  beyond  a  few  miles  from  the  entrt 
Like  the  other  rivers  on  this  const,  it  is  a  great  mar 
ataves.  Palm  oil  and  ivory  are  also  obtained  here;  the 
latter  is  considered  very  line. 

Tbe  system  of  traffic  is  by  barter,  and  the  articles  in  de- 
tnand  the  lame  as  the  Calabar,  This  river  is  separated 
from  those  to  the  westward  by  hiuh  land  called  the  Caroaroon 
mountains,  the  higheal  pcuk  of  which  rises  to  13,000  feel 
above  tbe  tea,  and  is  generally  capped  with  snow.  Tbi 
n:tmeis  derived  from  the  Portuguese  word  for  shrimp,  of 
vbich  there  is  a  great  abunilance.  Each  side  of  the  river  .' 
p..><erned  by  a  separate  chief,  whose  friendship  must  \. 
purrhaseil  by  presents  before  anv  trallir  is  commenced. 

CAMBACE^RES,  JEAN  jACQUES  DE.  was  born  i 
»f..ntpellier  in  1753.  His  father  was  an  ailvocate,  an 
brouijht  him  up  to  the  same  profession,  in  which  he  soo 
(li-«tiuguiihed  himself,  and  was  made  Counsellor  of  the 
Conr  des  Comptes  of  Montpellier.  When  the  revolution 
broke  out  ha  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Leetslalive  As- 
»ciubly,  and  afterwards  lo  the  Convention,  where  be  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  with  a  conditional  re- 
pr  eve.  In  the  subsequent  period  of  tenor  he  endea- 
Toured,  tbo'.igh  cautiously,  lo  bring  hack  the  Assembly 
tii  lei^al  measures,  and  to  check  arbitrary  acts.  He  afler- 
■w»rAi  sat  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was  made 
^mister  of  Justice  under  the  Directory,  in  which  capacity 
>ie  greatly  assisted  Bonaparte  in  tbe  revolution  of  the  16th 
Br^mnire.  From  that  moment  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
^  ipoleon,  and  was  araonj;  hi<  most  useful  and  subservient 
tn<~trumenl9  ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  (ew  who  remained 
t*]  tliful  to  him  to  the  last.  In  his  capacity  of  Great  Chan- 
vclloT  of  tbe  empire,  he  had  to  commutiicata  to  the  senate 
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all  Napoleon's  meMnres  fbf  peace  or  war,  including  his  fre- 
quent demands  for  fresh  conscriptions  of  men,  »hich  Wi<re 
sdnclioned  by  that  docile  assembly.  Caroburures  was  ona 
nf  the  compilers  of  the  civil  code,  for  nhicli  his  \v^,a\  know- 
ledge rendered  him  rerv  well  qualified.  He  bud  already 
wrilleii,  in  1 796,  a  Prqei  de  Code  Civil,  which  became  in 
a  great  measure  the  basis  of  the  new  code.  After  Napo- 
leon's Brst  abdication  in  1814,  Cambacdres  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Paris.  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  ho 
appointed  Cambaceres  Minister  of  Justice,  nutuiih standing 
his  excuses.  After  the  kinic's  sccimd  return.  Cambai-drei 
withdrew  again  to  private  life,  and  in  February.  tS16,  ha 
went  to  reside  at  Brussels,  being  included  in  the  list  of 
those  who  were  exiled  from  France  for  havmg  voted  for  iho 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  However,  in  M»y.  1818.  the  king 
reinstated  Cambar£res  in  all  his  civil  and  jiolilical  rit.'hls,  in 
consiqucnce  of  which  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1824.  His  manners  were  courteous  and  pleasing:  lie  was 
liberal  and  hospitable,  and  had  the  reputation  of  givinp  tiie 
best  dinners  of  any  of  tbe  ministers  and  great  ofht-ers  of  the 
empire. 

CAMBAY.  GULF  OF,  formerly  known  as  the  gulf  of  Ba- 
rygoza.  Is  situated  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  India,  and  extendi 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Gujerat  In 
20°  40'  N.  lat.  and  71°  J'  E.  long,  to  the  city  of  Canibay,  a 
distance  of  130  miles.  In  consequence  of  the  currents  and 
the  ftorewhich  occur  in  this  gulf,  its  navigation  is  dangerous, 
[B*KO.tCB-]_  The  waters  orthe  Saubermutty,  the  M bye  or 
Mahy,  the  Dhandur,  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Tuplce  rivers 
ili^.rharge  themselves  into  this  gulf. 

U.\MB.4Y,  a  large  city,  supposed  to  be  the  Camanet  of 
Plulemy,  situated  at  the  moulh  of  the  Mlije  river  and  at  the 
head  of  Ihe  Gulf  of  Cambay,  in  22°  21' N.  lat.  and  72°  48' E. 
long.  When  Gujcrat  was  an  independent  stale,  Camhay,  as 
the  sea-port  of  its  capital  Ahmedabad,  enjoyed  a  high  degree 
of  commercial  prosperity,  which  it  bos  since  lost.  The  city 
contains  several  rao^ucs  and  Hindoo  temples,  and  the  re- 
mains of  many  more  religious  ediRces,  the  greater  part  of 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  »ccl  of  Jains,  whose 
rellgicn  was  formerly  predominant  in  this  part  of  India. 

The  trade  of  Camhay  formerly  embraced  tbe  export  of 
silk  and  chintz  goods,  jewellery,  and  indigo,  but  at  present 
nearly  all  its  export  trade  consists  of  grain  sent  to  Bombay. 
The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  and  furnishes  an  abund- 
ance of  wheat,  oil.  seeds,  and  the  other  grains  usually  raised 
in  this  part  of  India.  The  silversmiths  of  Camhay  atiU  re 
tain  their  superiority  in  the  art  of  embossing. 

Until  tbe  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  city  and 
territory  of  Camhay  were  governed  by  a  native  prince  who 
was  tributary  to  tbe  Maharallas,  but  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
Peshwa  the  British  succeeded  to  his  rights,  and  the  prince 
now  pays  tribute  to  the  East  India  Company's  government. 
(Vincents  Periplus ;  Rennell's  Memnir  c/a  Map  of  Hin- 
dustan ;  Mills  History  of  British  India.) 

CAMBING  OUTANG.     [Antklope,  Species  27.] 

CAM'BIUM.  a  viscid  substance  that  appears  in  the 
spring  between  the  wood  and  bark  of  exogenous  trees.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  intended,  firstly,  to  lubricate  the  faces  of 
the  wood  and  bark,  so  as  to  enable  the  new  woody  matter  of 
the  branches  to  descend  the  more  freely ;  and  secondly,  as  a 
means  of  nourishing  and  consolidating  the  young  tiiisueof 
which  the  horizontal  and  vertical  systems  of  a  tree  equally 
consist.  This  substance  disappears  every  spring  after  the 
complete  formation  of  ihe  wooil,  which  then  adheres  firmly 
to  the  bark ;  but  it  re-appears  whenever  the  plant  is  again 
called  into  growth,  as  at  midsummer  in  those  species  which 
shoot  twice  a-year,  like  roses,  peaches.  &c. 

CAMBO'DIA,  or  rather  CAMBODJA,  by  the  natives 
called  Kan-pbulchi,  is  a  very  eitensiva  country  in  the 
peninsula  without  the  Ganges.  It  comprehends  all  the 
countries  on  both  sides  of  tbe  river  Maekhaun,  or  Cambodia 
river,  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  I  S°  N.  lal.  It  seems  to  have 
existed  for  a  great  length  of  time  as  an  independent  sm* 
pire,  whose  princes  from  time  to  time  sent  pretents  and 
sometimes  tribute  to  the  Chinese  courL  But  disai 
Ihe  reigning  families,  and  contests  about  the  suci 
(he  throne,  by  degrees  reduced  its  power  and  weakened  its 
stability.  In  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the  Siamese.  Cam- 
bodia was  obliged  to  call  to  its  aid  the  Cochin  Chinese,  and 
at  its  termination  it  became  tributary  to  the  latter.  The 
revolutions  which  occurred  in  Cochin  China  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  centurv  restored  Cambodia  to  its  independ- 
ence; but  new  quaneU  soon  arose,  which  placed  tbe  coun- 
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tiy,  in  1 76S,  under  the  dominion  of  Siam.  One  of  the  fire- 
tenden  to  the  throne  having  applied  in  1 809  to  the  Corhin 
Chinese  for  help,  they  entered  tne  country  with  a  consider- 
ahle  army,  and  met  the  Siamese ;  hut  hefbre  they  came  to  a 
hattle  they  ap-eed  to  divide  the  country  between  them.  The 
Siamese  retained  the  province  of  Batahang,  which  is  conti- 
guous to  their  other  territories;  and  the  remainder  was 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Cochin  China  or  Anam.  (Craw- 
fUrd's  Journal^  &c.> 

'  CAMBOGK.  Though  this  gum-resin  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  Clusius  about  1603,  the  tree  which  yields  it 
is  not  accurately  ascertained.  All  writers  agree  in  referring 
it  to  the  tribe  of  the  Guttiferse,  and  the  latest  authorities 
point  to  Stalagmites  Cambogioides  (Murray),  which  accord- 
ing to  Wight  and  Arnott  is  a  species  of  Ghnrrinia  (probably 
synonymouH  with  Garcinia  cochinchensisCChoisOttheOcy- 
carpus  cochinchensis  of  Louriero),  as  the  source  of  the  Siam 
canib()<;e ;  %vhi1e  that  of  Ceylon  is  stated  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Xanthochymus  ovalifulius.  (Roxb.)  Others  assign  the 
Ceylon  camboge  to  the  Mangostana  Morello.  (Derous.  in 
Lamarck,  Kncyclo.  vol.  iii.  p.  701.)  This  last  point  it  is  of 
less  importance  to  settle,  if  the  statement  of  Dr.  Christison 
be  correct,  that  Ceylon  camboge  is  not  now  an  article  of 
European  commerce,  all  which  is  found  in  the  markets  of 
this  country  coming  from  China. 

From  the  bruised  leaves  and  young  branches  of  the  first- 
mentioned  tree  flows  a  yellow  juice,  which  is  received  in 
cocoa  nut  shells  or  earthen  vessels ;  it  is  then  allowed  to 
thicken,  and  afterwards  formed  into  rolls.  This  is  the  finest 
sort,  called  the  pipe  camboge  of  Siam.  A  portion  is  formed 
into  round  cakes,  which  are  either  entire  or  have  a  hole  in 
the  centre.    This  is  the  cake  camboge  of  Siam. 

The  juice  from  the  Xanthochymus  ovalifolius  flows 
spontaneously,  but  sparingly  ;  it  is  increased  by  incisions 
in  the  stem,  and  by  kindling  fires  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tree. 
The  colour  of  both  kinds  differs  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  age,  and  part  of  the  tree  from  which  the  juice 
is  obtained.  The  Siam  camboge  occurs  in  pieces  of  variable 
size,  externally  of  a  dirty  yellowish  brown  colour,  covered 
with  a  fine  yellow  powder.  When  broken  they  exhibit  a 
conchoidal  or  vitreous  fracture,  with  a  brown  or  saffron- 
yellow  colour. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  camboge  has  little 
smell,  but  when  heated  gives  out  a  very  peculiar  one. 
Taken  into  the  mouth  it  has  scarcely  any  perceptible  taste, 
but  upon  being  chewed  for  some  time  it  causes  a  sharp, 
somewhat  acrid  feeling,  ending  in  a  sweet  sensation,  accom- 
panied with  dryness  in  the  mouth.  It  excites  afterwards  a 
flow  of  saliva,  which  is  coloured  yellow.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1.207.  A  specimen  of  pipe  camboge  of  Siam,  analysed 
by  Dr.  Christison,  yielded  as  follows  :-^ 


Pipe  Camboge  of  Siam. 

Resin         72 '2 

Cake  Camboge  of  Sian 

Resin         64*8 

Arabin      23*0 

Arabin      20*2 

Moisture     4*8 

Fecula         5*6 

Ltgnin        5*3 

Moisture     4*1 

Of  Ceylon  camboge  one  specimen  yielded — 

Resin       •  «         .         75*5 

Arabin  .         •         •     18*3 

Cerasin    •  •         •          0*7 

Moisture  .         •         .4*8 

The  cake  camboge  is  not  entirely  a  natural  production, 
hut  a  manufactured  article. 

Camboge  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  not 
precipitated  from  solution  by  tho  addition  of  water.  With 
water  it  forms  an  emulsion,  in  which  tho  resin  is  kept  sus- 
pended by  the  gum.  It  is  soluble  in  the  alkalies.  The 
resin  may  be  considered  its  active  principle.  It  is  remark- 
able that  a  substance  possessed  of  such  slight  sensible  qua- 
lities, having  no  smell,  and  scarcely  any  taste,  should  bo  so 
powerinl  in  its  action  on  the  human  frame.  It  is  a  drastic 
purgative;  and,  in  combination  with  alkalies,  forms  a  most 
powerful  hydrogogue  cathartic,  occasioning  numerous  co- 
pious watery  motions.  In  an  overdose  it  causes  excessive 
purging,  sometimes  vomiting,  and  if  taken  in  large  quan- 
tity, it  produces  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  mortification, 
and  death. 

The  diseases  in  which  it  is  most  useful  are  ascites,  or  drop- 
sical accumulations  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  especially 
if  accompanied  with  obstructions  in  the  liver,  or  other  abdo- 
minal viscera.    It  hag  also  been  employed  against  the  tape- 


worm, and  obstinate  or  habitual  eonstipaiion.    The  do»es 

must  be  carefully  regulated,  and  only  taken  by  the  order  (^f 
an  intelligent  and  responsible  medical  attendant.  It^  u»e 
as  a  quack  medicine  has  led  in  many  case«  to  fatal  results. 

Yellow  juices,  which  when  in8pis.«ated  form  a  sub^tanre 
resembling  camboge,  are  obtained  from  several  trees,  b:  lu 
of  the  tribe  of  Guttifcrfie  and  Hypericacese.  Garcinia  p«r. 
toria  is  stated  by  Mr.  Royle  {Flora  of  the  HimalayQ,  ^AVi) 
to  yield  a  camboge,  which  in  its  crude  and  unprepared  Mate 
is  superior  to  every  other  kind ;  but  it  x*  not  so  perinani-ftt. 
The  Garcinia  celehica  (Linn.)  hkewiae  furnishes  Kitiu*. 
Several  species  of  Vismia  (Hypericarea))  yield  an  Amct.t-in 
camlK>ge  of  good  quality;— V.  8e^hilifolla  (Pcj-j».),  V.  iruia- 
nensis  (Pers.),V.cayennen!iis  (Pers.),  V,  micrantha  (Marr.J, 
Vismia  baccifera  (Mart.).  The  Ilypericum  puantW-.ta 
(Roxb)  also  yields  a  sort  of  camboge;  and  the  Argcujiuc 
mexicana. 

Camboge  is  more  extensively  used  as  a  pigment  than  ai» 
a  medicine. 

An  artificial  camboge  is  manufactured  with  turmeric  and 
other  materials.    This  should  always  be  rejected. 

CAMBRAY  or  CAMBRAI,an  important  city  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Nord.  It  is  on  the  eastern  or  n^itt 
bank  of  the  Escaut  or  Scheld,  100  miles  in  a  direct  l.n? 
N.N.E.  of  Paris,  or  105  miles  by  the  road  through  ScnLs 
Roye,  and  Peronne ;  in  50°  lO'  N.  lat.  and  3°  14'  E.  long. 

In  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  empire  this  city  rt»»^ 
to  notice  under  the  name  of  Camaracum^  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  the  Theodo»ian 
table.    In  the  Notitia  Provinciarum  it  appears  as  one  of 
the  capital  towns  of  the  Nervii ;  Turnacum  (Toumay )  bcui;; 
the  other.    In  the  infancy  of  the  Frankish  monarchy  in 
Gaul,  Cambray  is  said  to  have   been  the  capital  cit>   cT 
Clodion,  the  son  of  Pharamond  (a.d.  427 — t4S).  and  u 
have  given  title  to  his  kingdom«    Charlemagne  fortified  tho 
town,  and  Charles  le  Chauve  (the  Bald)  ceded  it  to  it* 
bishops,  by  whom  the  sovereignty  of  it  was  long  rctAtneU. 
It  had  its  castellans  or  viscounts,  who  paid  homage  and  alle- 
giance to  the  bishop.    In  1510  the  Emperor  Maximili&n  L 
erected  Cambray  into  a  duchy  and  principality  of  the  exnp.n: 
in  favoiu*  of  the  then  bishop  and  bis  successors.     In  l  S-i^ 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  rendered  himself  master  of  t:.e 
place,  and  erected  the  citadel,  one  of  the  strongest  in  Eurvpc*, 
on  a  height  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,     la  1   *«( 
this  city,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants  of  t:.c 
Netherlands,  was  besieged  by  the  prince  of  Parma*  but  itc 
approach  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on  with  succours  c^cnpt-Uc  1 
him  to  raise  the  siege.      The  fortifications  were   iDurL 
strengthened  by  Vauban.     In  the  advance  of  the  aU.c  \ 
armies  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Cambray  was  tskcn  hi 
escalade,  24th  June,  1815,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Engb^L 
army,  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  ColvUle. 

The  city  of  Cambray  is  large  ;  the  streets  are  of  ioleralij 
width,  but  not  regularly  laid  out,  and  there  are  a  src^ 
number  of  old  houses  that  present  their  gables  to  the  strteu 
The  Place  d'Armes  is  capable  of  containing  all  the  |$am>^c 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  There  are  some  band^s>iu» 
public  buildings.  The  cathedral  contains  a  moQumeDt  vi 
F^nelon,  and  its  steeple  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacj  v^ 
the  architecture.  The  town  house  is  a  handsome  moUna 
edifice.    The  episcopal  palace  is  a  large  building. 

Considerable  manufactures  are  carried  on  at  Cambray. 
Its  lawns  and  fine  linens  have  acquired  such  reputation  ihii 
their  name  has  passed  in  Great  Britain  into  a  general  di  - 
signation  (Cambric)  for  goods  of  that  sort.  Handkertrh*cf% 
like  those  of  Madras  are  made  here ;  also  cloths,  bu^*.^. 
lace,  carpets,  and  white  leather,  common  earthenware,  aa  i 
soap.  1  he  population  of  the  town  in  1832  was  14,5 1 0,  t^ii 
of  the  whole  commune  1 7,646. 

The  navigation  of  the  Escaut  commences  at  Cambr3\. 
and  opens  a  communication  with  those  parts  of  the  Netln-r- 
lands  which  are  watered  by  that  river.  Cambray  has  ...-^ 
a  communication  with  St  Quentin  by  canal,  which  is  n  .»- 
nected  with  the  navigation  of  the  Somme  on  the  one  han^*. 
and  the  Oise  on  the  other. 

There  are  in  the  town  a  theatre,  a  school  of  anatoniT,  « 
seminary  for  the  prieathood,  a  high  scbooL  and  a  pJt*.  - 
library  of  27,000  volumes. 

Cambray  was  early  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  In  lh6Z  t*.« 
bishop  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  archbishop,  and  hatf  i  \ 
bishops  of  Arras,  Toumay,  St,  Omer,  and  Namur  |n%»n 
to  htm  as  his  suffragans.  This  archbishopric  was  heid  bt 
the  pious  Finelon.    In  the  changes  which  hav^ 
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•ntietit  Hofpftal  of  St  Matt  Magdakn  for  ]>pm  at  Stooiv 
bridge. 

A  fair  was  held  at  Cambridn^  from  Torv  antient  times  in 
Rogation  Week.  It  was  reeoicniEed  and  confirmed  in  a 
charter  of  the  2nd  of  King  John.  Another,  at  the  festival 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  was  granted  by  King 
Henry  VI.  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Rhadegund  in  1438.  In  the 
Mrish  of  Little  St.  Andrew  or  Barnwell  are  held  Midsummer 
Fair  and  Stourbridge  Fair,  which  are  annually  proclaimed 
by  the  principal  officers  of  the  university  with  much  solem- 
pity;  the  former  was  held  for  a  fortnight  on  a  common 
called  Midsummer  Green ;  the  latter,  supposed  to  be  of 
very  great  antiquity,  is  proclaimed  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  used  to  continue  for  three  weeks.  The  duration 
of  both  fairs  has  been  considerably  shortened.  Cambridge 
market,  which  has  been  held  from  time  immemorial  on  Sa- 
turday, is  a  great  mart  for  corn  and  butter.  Brawn  and 
Stilton  cheese  are  also  considerable  articles  of  trade. 

By  means  of  locks  the  Cam  is  now  navigable  up  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  by  it  the  town  is  supplied  with  coals,  &c. 
through  Lynn,  where  the  Ouse  enters  the  sea. 

(Gough*s  edit,  of  Camdeu*s  Britannia  ;  Lysons's  Magna 
Britannia  for  Cambridgeshire ;  and  Merewether  and  Ste- 
phens's History  qfBaroughi  and  Municipal  Corporations, 
9  vols.  8vo.    liimdoD,  1835.) 

CAMBRIDGE,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  The  fint  esta^ 
blishment  of  this  university  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
AUhough  some  writers  have  carried  back  its  origin  to  a 
more  remote  date,  it  seems  probable  that  Cambridge  fini 
became  a  seat  of  learning  in  the  7th  oenlury;  when,  as 
Bede  {Hist.  Eocl,,  lib.  iii.  c.  18.)  informs  us,  Sigehert,  king 
of  the  East  Angles,  with  the  advice  of  Felix  the  bishop, 
instituted  within  his  kingdom  a  school  for  learning,  m 
imitation  of  whai  he  had  seen  in  France :  this  school  is 
presumed  to  have  been  fixed  at  Cambridge.  It  is  certain 
that  from  a  very  early  time  Cambridge  was  the  residence 
of  numerous  students,  who  at  first  lived  in  apartments 
bired  of  tbe  townsmen,  and  afterwards  in  inift  or  hotels, 
where  they  formed  a  community  under  a  principal,  at 
their  own  charge.  Some  say  that  Edward  the  Elder,  when 
be  repaired  the  ravages  of  the  Panes  at  Cambridge,  erected 
halls  for  atudents,  and  appointed  professois ;  others  main- 
tain that  a  regular  system  of  academical  education  was  not 
introduced  till  the  year  1 1 09,  when  the  abbot  of  Croyland 
having  sent  some  learned  monks,  well  versed  in  philosophy 
.and  other  sciences,  to  bis  manor  of  Cottenham,  thev  re- 
paired to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cambridge,  whither  a 
great  number  of  scholars  Hocked  to  their  lectures,  which 
they  arranged  after  the  manner  of  the  University  of  Orleans. 

The  first  charter  known  to  have  been  granted  to  Cam- 
bridge as  a  university  is  that  of  the  >6th  Henry  III.,  which 
grants  the  privilege  of  appointing  certain  persons,  called 
taxors,  to  regulate  the  rent  of  lodgings  for  the  students, 
which  had  been  raised  to  an  exorbitant  height  by  the  tawns- 
jnen :  this  was  almost  fifty  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Peter-house,  the  first  endowed  college.  In  1333  King 
Edward  IIL  granted  the  university  some  important  pri- 
vileges. These  distinguished  favours  caused  the  towns- 
men to  be  more  than  ever  jealous  of  the  authority  of  the 
university :  and  their  discontents,  as  already  noticed  in  the 
arcoiuit  of  the  town,  at  length  broke  forth  into  open  violence 
in  the  sucoee«ling  reign,  when,  ewlxjldened  by  the  tempo- 
rarv  i^uocess  of  Wat  Tyler  and  his  associates,  tJhey  seized 
#nd  de^troye(]  the  university  charters. 

In  1430,  Pope  Martin  V.  determined,  from  the  testimony 
of  antient  evidences,  that  the  university  w^  exclusively  pos- 
aessod  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  its 
own  scholars. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  third  year  of  ber  reign,  granted 
an  extensive  charter  to  this  university:  and  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  13  £liz.  c.  29  (for  the  incorporation  of  both 
the  English  universities),  this  and  all  preceding  grants  were 
confirmed,  and  the  univerhity  of  Cambridge  was  declared  to 
be  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and 
^Scholars.  The  office  of  Chancellor,  as  chief  magistrate  of 
the  university,  had  existed  from  a  very  earl}'  date :  it  was 
only  annual  till  1504,  when  Bishop  Fibber  was  chosen  chan- 
odlor  for  life :  at  present  the  office  is  biennial,  or  tenable 
fiir  such  a  length  of  time  beyond  two  years  as  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  university  may  allow.  The  other  principal 
officers  are,  the  High  Steward,  the  Vice-chancellor,  a 
Commissary,  who  holds  a  court  of  record  fgr  all  nrivileged ' 
fWHM  undmr  tfa«  dagiee  of  M.4u»  f  Public  QttJUx,  an  ^ 


;  to  usHi  ifai  fkaAinttnw  m  1m 
Proctors,  whose  buaioaii  it  is  to  mglilat^  $hm  diadpliiw  and 
preserve  the  peane  of  thn  umversity»  a  Iibtariaii«  a  Rcir»* 
trary,  two  Taxors.  who  regulate  the  ma<kat»  eaamina  ike 
assize  of  bread,  and  inapeet  the  weights  and  measuras*  t»o 
Moderators,  who  superintend  tha  axorciaes  in  the  seboob 
and  the  esaminations  Hsr  degrees  ia  Aits,  two  fionataturs, 
who  regulate  Uie  bustnoas  of  the  oongieg^ona*  two  Prs- 
proctors,  three  Bsquirs-bedels,  and  aomo  inferior  persons. 

The  following  are  the  ooUesos  of  this  universily,  with  ths 
dates  of  their  respective  fiDunoations:— Peter-House,  12^'; 
Clare  Hall,  1326  ;  Pembroke  Collofr,  1343 ;  Gonvillo  and 
Caius.  1348;  Trinity  HaU.  1350 ;  Conus  Cbristi.  or  Beset. 
1361 ;  King  8. 1441 ;  Queen's^  1.446 ;  Catharine  HaU,  1475: 
Jesus.  1496;  Christ's.  1605;  St.  John's.  UU;  MaffJalen. 
1519;  TriniU.  1546;  Emmonuel,  1584;  Bidmy  Susaex. 
1698 ;  Downing.  1809.    FPstsii-Housb,  Si?.] 

The  other  pi^ie  buildings  belongioff  to  the  university 
are  the  aenate-houae.  Urn  library  and  sonnoU.  the  botanic 
garden,  the  Pitt  press,  and  tba  obsayratoiy.  The  senate- 
bouse,  an  edifice  of  the  Corintbian  oidar.  waa  ofected  m 
1722.  fiom  a  design  of  Sir  Jamas  Bunall.  The  achouli 
were  eraeted  in  1443.  at  the  expense  of  tba  university, 
assisted  by  liberal  bene&otwis*  The  botanic  gaiden  ooru- 
pies  three  or  four  acies:  the  groundt  with  a  iMm  ai^ 
antient  ediice.  imneriy  betongun  tp  the  Atupisttne  rnan . 
it  was  purchased  by  the  late  I>r.  Riebava  Walker,  vicc» 
master  of  Trinity  college,  ibr  1609/.  Tbe  old  acbnola  siui 
remain,  and  belong  to  the  Jaeksoniaa  pnifctsaor  fiw  tu« 
time  being ;  and  a  new  building  has  bc!sn  enoled  fur  tin 
us#  of  the  kcturen  in  ebemisSry.  botany*  and  anatomr 
The  Pitt  press,  or  printini^-hoiiae.  was  be^pin  in  1831  a&u 
finished  in  1833.  The  obaetvaiony  was  araeted  bet  wets 
1822  and  1824.  after  the  designs  gf  Mr.  J.  C.  liead.  at  sb 
expense  of  upwacds  of  18,  U  6/. 

The  iiUlnnary.  called  iiidaobrooke'a  Hospital,  waa  nrir> 
nally  founded  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Jebn  Addenbroak*.  ue 
building  of  which  was  begun  in  1753,  bat  upm  lU  cera- 
pletion  iu  1 766,  tbe  funds  b^ig  found  insufficient  lor  xi% 
support,  an  act  of  parliament  passed  to  make  ft  a  fpenrrsi 
bospijtai.  It  has  been  ainoe  supported  hf  voluntar>  cm 
tributions.  The  building  waa  considerably  ai^ar^ad  a  Uw 
years  ago^  under  a  bequest  of  Kr.  Bowtell. 

Richard  Visoount  FiUwilliam,  who  died  in  1816.  U- 

3ueathed  to  the  university  hiacoUeotion  of  hooka.  paintuir». 
rawings,  &c.,  with  the  intemst  of  If^MfU.  Soutb  S^a 
annuities  for  the  erection  and  endovnent  of  a  muaevin 
This  collection,  oaUad  tbe  FitawilJiam  Museum,  ia  ai  pt.- 
sent  placed  in  the  old  ftee-«cbool  behind  Corpua  Chn>. 
college.  Another  museum,  ooaaiating  cbieijr  of  a  cot  l«r  t  ^»s 
of  pictures,  was  bequeathed  to  Uie  uniiriaisity  by  tlie  liu 
Mr.  Mesman :  thejr  are  for  the  pmaent  tuairftwlgtil  in  ^a 
apartment  at  the  Pitt  press. 

Each  college  is  a  lay  corporate  body,  bmind  by  iu  o«t 
statutes ;  but  the  members  of  escb  collage  ace  nUo  sul>jo  i 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  univarpity.  The  prcaent  bo>* 
versity  statutes  were  given  by  Queen  Slisabctb  in  the  I  i'- 1 
year  of  her  reign,  and  are  tbe  foundation  upoD  which  ^. 
new  laws  are  framed.  Each  of  tbe  seventeen  coUeicr*  ft  '- 
nishes  members  both  for  the  eKecutii'e  and  lejKi»U:i  • 
branch  of  university  government  The  ptace  el*  asaeml  • 
is  the  senate-house.  All  person^  who  axa  masters  of  axi-. 
or  doctors  in  one  of  tlie  three  faculties,  vis.  diviniiv .  i  r 
civil  law,  or  physic,  having  their  names  upon  the  rollrjc 
boards,  holdii>g  any  university  offioe,  or  being  reaidem  c 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  have  votes  in  this  asaemblr.  Ti«c 
senate  is  divided  into  two  bouses,  denominated  tht  Re- 
gent and  the  Non -Regent  House:  tbe  former  ooa^<>iiri 
of  tbe  doctors  of  less  than  two  and  the  M.  A. a  under  t- 1 
vears  standing ;  the  latter,  of  the  M.  A.*s  above  |\e  xe^r- 
The  doctors  of  more  than  two  year's  standing  voi^  in  eii.  r.- 
house  at  pleasure.  There  is  also  a  council  called  tbe  Oaf  ut. 
chosen  annually  on  the  12th  of  October,  (^  wlucb  evar>'  ut..- 
versity  grace  or  proposition  must  be  approved  baibiw  it  can  t« 
introduced  to  the  senate.  The  <^put  eonaista  of  tbe  \  >^r> 
chancellor,  a  doctor  in  each  of  the  iacuUiea,and  two  oaH^un 
of  arte,  who  are  the  representatives  of  die  r^ant  suad  i.ic 
regent  houses.  Any  single  member  of  tbe  Qiput  b^s  iza 
power  of  putting  a  veto  upon  any  graca  that  is  mopoafti 

The  annual  income  of  the  imiversit¥  arisea  froma  \  anou 
sources.  The  rectory  of  Burwell  and  •  larm  sU  Baxt-o 
produce  about  1000/.  per  annum;  tbe  produce  «r  fc«e  at 
matriculations,  fqr  dagme^  %c*«  and  tba  tcadii^  foofiM  o£ 
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Thd  Ottie  ilrft  joiiw  Ibis  county  htikm  St  IfM*  and 
winds  N.E,  to  the  Hermitage  Sluice,  dividing  Huntingdon- 
shire from  Cambridgeshire.  At  Hermitage  Sluice  the  river, 
in  its  natural  course,  turns  to  the  S.B.,  and  again  gmdually 
to  the  N.B.,  receiving  the  river  Cam.  It  then  passes  the 
pity  of  Ely,  beloir  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Lark«  From 
the  junction  of  the  Lark  it  flows  N.E.  for  a  few  miles,  re- 
ceiving the  Little  Ouse  from  Thetford  and  Brandon ;  at 
this  point  it  leaves  Cambridgeshire  and  enters  Norfolk, 
through  which  countyit  flows  northward  till  it  enters  the 
Wash  below  Lynn.  The  original  course  of  the  Ouse  below 
Xittleport,  near  the  junction  St  the  Lark,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  verv  different  from  the  present  course.  From  Her- 
xnitase  Sluice  a  navigable  cut,  called  the  New  Bedford  River, 
runs  l4.B.  in  a  direct  line  across  Cambridgeshire  into  Nor* 
folk,  after  entering  which  it  joins  the  Ouse  at  Denver 
Sluice,  where  the  Old  None  River  also  joins  the  Ouse.  The 
natural  channel  between  Hermitage  and  Denver  Sluice  is 
now  only  navigable,  or  at  least  is  only  used  for  navigation, 
so  far  as  is  requisite  for  the  navigation  of  its  tributarv 
streams,  the  Cam  and  the  Lark.  A  canal  from  Wisbeach 
to  the  Old  None  River  connects  the  navigation  of  the  None 
and  the  Ouse. 

The  measurements  of  these  rivers  are  about  as  follows : — 
None,  1st  arm  (Catwater  and  Shire  Drain),  to  its  outfall, 
about  28  to  30  miles ;  2nd  arm  (Old  None),  to  its  junction 
with  the  Ouse,  ahout  28  miles,  of  which  23  are  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire or  on  the  border ;  3rd  arm,  or  Morton's  Learn 
and  Wisbeach  River,  from  Standground  Sluice  to  Wis- 
beach, 19  miles;  irom  Wisbeach  to  the  Wash,  6  miles; 
Nene  Outfall,  through  the  sands  of  the  Wash,  8  miles  (6^ 
cut  and  a  further  channel  of  1^  miles  worked  by  the  river 
itself) :  total,  33  miles.  Ouse,  on  the  border  of  the  county 
to  Hermitage  Sluice  near  Bluntisham.  5  miles ;  to  junction 
of  Cam,  12 ;  to  Ely,  3 ;  to  junction  of  Lark,  3 ;  to  junction 
of  Little  Ouse,  along  the  border  of  the  county,  7  : 
total,  in  or  upon  the  border  of  Cambridgeshire,  30  miles. 
The  remainder  of  the  course  of  the  river  is  as  follows  : — to 
the  junction  of  the  New  Bedford  River  at  Denver  Sluice, 
6  to  7  miles ;  to  Lynn,  15;  to  the  outfall,  3 :  total,  24  or  25 
miles.  The  length  of  the  New  Bedford  River  between 
Hermitage  and  Denver  Sluices  is  21  miles,  of  which  about 
15  are  in  Cambridgeshire :  the  length  of  the  natural  chan- 
nel of  the  Ouse  between  the  same  points  is  31  or  32  miles. 

The  Cam,  or  Granta,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
small  streams  which  rise  in  Essex,  the  principal  one  of  them 
between  Saffron  Walden  and  Dunmow.  litis  flows  N.  to 
Audley  End,  near  Saffiron  Walden,  and  thence  by  Great 
and  Little  Chesterford,  Duxford,  Whittlesford,  Great  and 
Little  Shelford,  and  Granchester,  to  Cambridge,  receiving 
the  Linton,  from  the  town  of  Linton,  above  the  Shelfords, 
and  the  Rhee  and  Bourn  from  the  S.W.  and  W.,  above 
Granchester.  From  Cambridge,  where  the  navigation 
commences,  the  Cam  runs  N.In.E.  and  falls  into  the  Ouse 
about  3  miles  above  Ely :  length,  above  Cambridge,  about 
25  miles,  of  which  half  are  in  this  county ;  from  Cambridge 
to  the  junction  with  the  Ouse,  15  miles. 

The  Lark,  navigable  as  far  as  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  pro- 
perly belongs  to  Suffolk.  It  separates  that  county  from 
Cambridgeshire  for  about  7  miles  before  its  junction  with 
the  Ouse ;  and  the  Kennet  brook,  a  feeder  of  the  Lark, 
forms  the  boundary  between  these  two  counties  about  7 
miles  before  it  falls  into  the  Lark. 

The  canals  of  these  counties  are  not  numerous,  except 
those  connected  with  the  fon  district,  the  principal  of  which 
have  been  already  noticed.  [Bedford  Lsvxl.]  There  is  a 
canal  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ramsey,  Huntingdonshire, 
called  the  Forty  Foot,  or  Vermuidens  Drain,  to  the  Old  Bed- 
ford River,  which  is  a  cut  now  scarcely  used  for  navigation, 
parallel  to  the  New  Bedford  River.  Tliere  are  navigable 
cuts  from  the  Ouse  to  Soham  and  Reche,  and  a  canal  run- 
ning nearlv  N.  and  S.  (the  London  and  Cambridge  Junc- 
tion Canal)  connecting  the  Cam  below  Cambridge  with  the 
Stort  (at  BishopStortford)  and  the  Lea.  and  ultimately  with 
the  Thames^  There  is  a  branch  from  this  canal  at  Great 
Shelfbrd  to  Whaddon,  between  Royston  and  Huntingdon. 

The  chief  roads  are  those  firom  London  to  York  and 
Edinburgh  (the  Great  North  Road),  to  Norwich  by  New- 
market, and  to  Cambridge ;  from  Cambridge  to  Hunting- 
don, Newmarket,  and  Lynn ;  and  from  the  Great  North 
Road  by  St.  Ives  to  Wisbeach. 

The  Great  North  Road  enters  the  county  at  Royston,  374 
-*^-  from  town,  and  traverses  it  in  a  direction  about  N.  by 


W.,  witbont  pMnng  thioaffb  any  narkat^town,  mitt  it  cntio 

Huntingdonshire^  between  52  and  53  miles  from  town.  The 
road  from  London  to  Cambridge  through  Roviton  turns  otT 
from  the  Great  North  Road  at  Royston  ana  runs  N^  ta 
Cambridge  about  13  miles.  Another  road  to  Cambridge, 
branching  off  from  the  Great  North  Road  at  Puckendge  m 
Herts,  enters  Cambridgeshire  near  Fulmere  or  Foulmite, 
and  unites  with  the  toad  through  Royston  at  Hawkntoo, 
about  5  miles  short  of  Cambridge* 

The  Norwich  and  Newmarket  Road  enten  tbe  county 
just  beyond  the  village  of  Great  Chesterford,  about  46  miica 
from  London,  and  runs  N.E.  to  Newmarket*  and  llnalii 
quits  the  county  to  enter  Suffolk  about  5  miles  b^ond  New- 
market and  66  from  London.  A  third  road  to  Cambruli^c 
branches  off  from  this  road  just  before  it  enteia  the  count}, 
and  runs  N.  by  W.  about  lOhJ  miles. 

The  road  from  Cambridge  to  Huntingdon  rans  N.W. 
about  154  miles,  of  which  about  10  are  in  Cambridgeshire ; 
for  the  last  mile  it  coincides  with  the  Great  Noctn  RoaAl. 
which  meets  it  at  (Sodmancbester.  The  road  fnim  Cani- 
bridffo  to  Newmarket  runs  £.  by  N.  13  miles,  uniting  with 
the  Norwich  and  Newmarket  Road  about  2  milea  from  thu 
latter  town.  The  road  from  Cambridge  to  Lynn  runs  N. 
by  £.  through  Ely,  and  quits  the  county  at  Littiepon 
tfridge,  22  miles  from  Cambridge. 

The  N.  part  of  the  county  is  traversed  by  a  road  whir& 
branches  off  from  the  high  North  Road  just  wfaerv  this 
leaves  (Cambridgeshire  to  enter  Huntingdonshire,  and  mii- 
ning  N.N.E.  through  St.  Ives,  re-enters  Cambridgeshin*  st 
Chatteris  Ferry,  70  miles  from  London,  and  runs  21  m.\t 
through  March  to  Wisbeach,  from  whence  it  runs  farther 
N.  into  Lincolnshire,  to  Holbeach,  Spaldinj;,  and  Boston. 

A  road  runs  from  Cambridge  over  the  Gogmagog  HiIh 
to  Linton,  and  thence  into  Suffolk  and  Essex  to  HaverhtlU 
Halsted,  and  Colchester ;  and  there  are  two  tumpike-roadft 
from  Ely,  one  to  Soham  in  the  direction  of  Newmarket  ai.<3 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  one  to  Chatteris,  where  it  naeeci 
the  road  from  St.  Ives  to  Wisbeach. 

Geological  character. — The  south  and  south-eastern  part* 
of  the  county  are  occupied  by  part  of  the  great  chalk  fom^- 
tion  which  extends,  within  the  limits  of  Ounbrid^eaknrr, 
from  Newmarket  heath  to  Royston :  it  forms  the  masa  i4 
theGograagog  hills,  S.E.  of  Camhridge,  and  of  the  Roy*t  o 
downs,  which  are  connected  with  the  Luton  and  Dintsta  it 
downs  (Bedfordshire),  and  b^  them  with  the  Chilleni  h..  • 
(Bucks.).  There  are  also  m  Cambridgeshire  two  mao^* 
of  this  chalk  detached  from  the  principal  mass, — the  CcirK 
and  Horses  hill,  near  Orwel,  S.W.  of  Cambridge,  a:.: 
Madingley  hill,  W.  of  Cambridge.  The  chalk  ot  iSsxs 
bridgesDire  consists  of  two  varieties,  the  upper  contain  t>* 
an  abundance  of  the  common  black  flint,  and  the  lover  <-r 
grey  chalk,  which  contains  little  or  none.  The  uppvr  .• 
found  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  county :  the  lower  chalk  limct 
the  principal  hills,  and  occupies  the  N.W.  part  of  the  chalk 
range.  The  chalk  is  furrowed  transversely  by  the  i^e- 
pression  through  which  the  London  and  Cambridge  con  . 

Kisses,  and  which  separates  the  Gogmaeog  hills  from  tU 
oyston  downs.  The  district  N.E.  and  fi.  orCanibridf*«  a 
the  most  level  chalk  district  in  Enghind ;  its  flatness  aJooe 
gives  importance  to  the  otherwise  inconsiderable  eminent t« 
of  the  Crogmagog  hills.  The  chalk  district  of  Cambndge^ 
shire  dips  gently  to  the  S£. 

The  diluvial  beds  of  loam,  mixed  with  fragments  of  chalk, 
which  overspread  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Sti^.r 
in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  covering  the  chalk,  extend  a  sfat^t 
distance  into  the  adjacent  parts  of  Cambridgeshire. 

The  chalk  resU  upon  a  blue  clay,  called  in  the  counts 
rait,  which  is  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  rbalk-m&rl 
formation  that  crops  out  from  beneath  the  nortli-wc^ter? 
boundary  of  the  chalk.  This  formation  occupies  n  (rvea'^r 
extent  of  surface  than  it  usually  does,  extending  lo  tee 
boundary  of  Huntingdonshire  and  Bedfordshire ;  its  thick- 
ness is  variable,  averaging  perhaps  200  or  S20  feel.  It  ^ 
nearly  impervious  to  water. 

In  a  few  places  along  the  irregular  line  which  eepeietf^ 
this  county  from  the  two  just  mentioned,  the  tron-«ai'^, 
which  underlies  the  gait,  rises  to  the  surface.    It  lbrm«  <>\ 
cellent  garden  ground.     Throu{^heut  the  whole   of  thn 
formation  many  fragments  of  mineralized  wood  are  firaod 
when  dry  they  crumble  into  a  fine  powder,  but  when  mo-^t 
and  fresh  from  the  earth  are  definite  in  form,  and  beve  u 
bark  in  the  utmost  state  of  preservation.    (Conybemrc  &..  i 
PhUhps's  Outlines  qfthe  Oeohgy  qfEnghmiemd  9$^^U* 
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Dibiiiohit  towm,  ^c— The  divisioni  of  Cambndgesbire 
b&ve  undergone  little  change  since  the  Domesday  survey. 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  present  hundreds,  giving  also  their 
Bituatioti  in  the  county,  and  their  antient  names. 

Wisheach,  Witchford,  Ely,  occupy  the  northern  half  of 
the  county,  and  corresnond  to  the  two  antient  hundreds 
of  Ely.  Staploe  (E.)— Staplehou.  Cheveley  (E.)— Chave- 
lai.  Radfield  (S.E.)— Radefelle.  Chilford  (S.E.)— Cilde- 
ford.  "Whittlesford  (S.)— Witelesfeld.  Triplow  (8.)— Tre- 
pelau.  Armingford  (S.W.) — Emingford.  Stow,  or  Long 
Stow  (S.W.)— Stou.  Papworth  (W.)— Papeword.  North 
Stow  (central) — Norestou.  Chesterton  (central)— Cestre- 
tone.  Wetherly  (central) — ^Wederlai.  Fiendish  (central) 
Flamindic,  or  Flamidinc.     Staine  (central) — Stanes. 

The  county  itself  is  called  in  Domesday  Grentebrigeftcire. 
In  that  survey  the  town  of  Cambridge  is  taxed  as  a  hundred. 

Besides  the  county  town,  Cambridge  (on  the  Cnm,  popu- 
lation m  1831,  20,917),  this  county  has  one  city,  Ely  (on  the 
old  Ouse,  population  in  183 1 ,  61 89) ;  and  four  market  towns. 
Wisheach  (on  the  Nene,  population  in  1831,  7253),  March 
(on  the  old  river  Nene,  population  in  1831,  5117),  Thorney 
(population  in  1831,  2055),  and  Linton  (on  the  Linton,  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  the  Cam,  population  in  1S3I, 
1 6  78).  Several  other  places  formerly  had  markets :  of  these 
the  market  at  Soham  (population,  in  1831,  3667)  has  been 
disused  about  130  years;  that  at  Whittlesey  (population  in 
1831,  6019)  not  more  than  50:  these  seem  to  have  been 
both  held  by  prescription.  For  Cambridge,  Ely,  March,  and 
Wisheach,  we  refer  to  their  respective  articles.  The  other 
towns,  with  Soham  and  Whittlesey,  we  shall  notice  here. 

Newmarket  is  chiefly  in  Sufifblk,  and  Royston  chiefly 
ID  Herts. 

Thorney  is  a  small  town  (in  Witchford  hundred,  39 
miles  from  Cambridge)  on  a  slight  eminence  rising  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fens.  Here  was  antiently  a  monastery 
or  hermitage,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Saxulph,  first 
abbot  of  Medeshamsted  or  Peterborough;  and  here,  in 
the  year  870,  were  a  prior  and  several  anchorites.  The 
monastery  was  called  Ancang,  but  the  spot  on  which  it 
stood  had  the  name  of  Thortiey,  from  the  thickets  with 
which  it  abounded.  'Thorncie  propter  condensitatem  du- 
morum  vocata.'  Gul.  Malmesb.  ae  gestis  Pontif.<,  in 
Dugdale's  Monasticon»  In  972.  this  establishment,  which 
bad  been  destroyed  bv  the  Danes,  was  refounded  by 
Etheiwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  Benedictine  monks. 
Its  revenue,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Sur\'ey,  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  rents,  amounting  to  52/.  15«.,  and 
from  the  profits  of  some  fisheries  and  meres  in  Hunting- 
donshire. William  of  Malmesbury  (quoted  above),  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  situation  and  of  the  holiness  of 
tlie  inhabitants :  ho  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  trees,  apple 
orchards,  and  vineyards.  The  abbot  was  mitred.  The 
revenues,  at  the  suppression,  were  508/.  I2s.  5d.  gross 
(Speed),  or  411/.  I2s.  \\d,  clear  (Dugdale).  The  posses- 
sions and  site  were  granted  to  the  then  earl  of  Bedford, 
whose  heir,  the  present  duke  of  Bedford,  is  proprietor  of  the 
whole  parish  and  lord  of  the  manor.  There  was  also  an 
hospital  for  poor  persons  under  the  government  of  the  abbey. 

A  part  of  the  conventual  church,  rebuilt  in  1085  and 
1125,  is  yet  standing,  and  serves  as  the  parish  church. 
The  part  which  remains  is  the  nave  of  the  church;  the 
aisles  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  arches,  five  in  number, 
walled  up.  The  west  end  is  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture, 
though  in  a  very  mixed  style,  being  flanked  with  Norman 
aquare  turrets,  crowned  with  octagonal  perpendicular  tops ; 
the  doorway  has  deep  mouldings  ana  niches;  and  the 
whole  of  this  front  has  an  imposing  appearance. 

Thorney  has  a  small  weekly  market  on  Tuesday,  chiefly 
for  butcher's  meat ;  and  three  annual  fairs,  two  of  them 
much  frequented  for  the  sale  of  horses  and  cattle.  Popu- 
lation, in  1831,  2055,  chiefly  agricultural.  The  living  is  a 
donative,  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  gift 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford ;  income,  in  1831,  220/.  There  is  a 
school-house,  built  by  an  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
who  allows  the  master  20/.  per  annum  :  the  duke  also  sup- 

Korts  ten  or  twelve  poor  families  in  some  almshouses,  which 
ave  DO  permanent  endowment.  A  colony  of  French  and 
Walloon  refugees  were  settled  here  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  employed  by  the  then  earl  of 
Bedford  in  draining  the  fens.  Several  of  these  refugees  have 
tombs  in  the  churchyard,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
descended  from  them. 


In  Oorion*«  Top.  Dttfltofi.,  nentioti  it  mad#  df  a  Itoar^ 
society  established  here  in  1823,  and  poasessiag  ft  foo4 
library. 

Linton,  in  Chilford  hundred,  1 1  miles  fhmi  Cftmbnd|Be.  14 
a  small  town  pleasantly  situated.  The  bouses  art  princi- 
pally low  and  covered  with  thatch ,  a  few  mn  of  Urkk. 
There  is  a  small  market-house  of  mean  appearaoee,  and  a 
spacious  church.  There  were  formerly  two  religioui  bo«^«s 
in  this  parish ;  one  an  alien  priory,  subordinate  to  the  abbr« 
of  St  Jacutus  de  Insula,  in  Bretagno:  the  other  fat 
Barham)  a  priory  of  Crossed  or  Crouched  fnara.  a  cell  ca 
WelnethatU,  in  Suffolk,  which  was  itself  subordinate  to  tn* 
house  of  this  order  in  London.  The  former  was  tuppresMd 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI .,  and  its  possessions  given  ts 
the  master  and  fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall,  CambnUtsek 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  conventual  build  mr»  at 
Barham  incorporated  into  Barbara  Hall,  a  cottntry  sc^t  fdt 
the  master  of  Pembroke  Hall  for  the  time  being. 

Linton  has  a  weekly  market,  at  which  there  it  a  pm>4 
trade  in  corn;  and  two  annual  fairs,  one  a  great  »b«ff 
fair.  Population,  in  1831,  1678;  about  one-third  uf  tu 
adult  males  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  luring  t«  • 
vicarage,  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Ely,  in  the  ;.:^. 
of  the  bishop  of  Ely  ;  annual  value,  204/. 

Soham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Staploe,  6^  miles  from  Eir. 
on  the  road  from  that  city  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  It  i«  s 
large,  irregular  place,  with  a  spacious  cross  ehnrch,  bava.f 
a  tower  at  the  west  end.  St.  Felix,  the  first  hwhop  of  un 
East  Angles,  is  said  to  ha%'e  founded  a  monasttry  here,  and 
to  have  placed  here  (about  a.d.  630)  the  episcopal  see,  a/t^- 
wards  removed  to  Dunwich.  The  monks  of  this  content 
were  massacred  by  the  Danes  in  870,  and  the  bi«ih<  p  t 
house  and  the  church  burnt.  Before  the  draining  of  t&e 
fens,  there  was  a  large  mere  at  Soham. 

A  good  deal  of  cheese  is  made  about  Soham  stmibr  %• 
the  Stilton  cheese.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  S^/;?. 
chiefly  agricultural.  There  is  a  navigable  cut  from  ttie 
river  Ouse  to  Soham.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  (with  the 
curacy  of  Barway  attached),  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Su«)- 
bury  and  diocese  of  Norwich.  The  annual  Talue  is  164*2^ . 
it  is  in  the  gift  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  There  is  a 
large  charity-school  and  several  almshouses,  with  very  small 
endowments.  Although,  on  the  authority  of  Mesan.  Lytooa. 
we  have  stated  that  the  market  is  discontinued,  some  9u> 
thorities  speak  of  a  market  now  held  weekly  on  Saturdxr. 
There  is  an  annual  fair. 

Whittlesey,  in  Witchford  hundred,  is  34  miles  ihovn  Cm- 
bridge.  It  consists  of  two  parishes  (Whittlesey  St.  M^rr 
and  Whittlesey  St  Andrew),  and  has  two  churches,  but  tb« 
respective  bounds  of  the  parishes  are  not  known,  and  thrrt 
is  only  one  parochial  register.  The  livings  are  in  distmrt 
patronage,  and  for  some  time  were  commonly  held  by  \bt 
same  person;  at  present  there  is  a  vicar  to  each.'  St. 
Andrew's  church  is  the  largest ;  St.  Mary's  ehnrch  has  a 
very  fine  tower  and  spire. 

The  market  has  been  discontinued  about  50  years.  Th# 
population,  in  1831,  was  6019,  chiefly  agricultural.  There 
IS  an  annual  fair. 

There  are  two  endowed  charity-schools  at  Whittlciier, 
and  some  almshouses,  the  latter  supported  by  the  pan-^  -• 
At  Eldcrnall  in  the  parish  is  a  ruined  chapel.  WhiitI*-^T 
Mere  is  a  largo  piece  of  water  in  Huntingaonthire,  S.W.  ^i 
the  village.  It  yields  abundance  of  fish.  The  livmeM  rf 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Andrew  are  vicarages  in  the  diorr^  --t 
Ely,  exempt  from  visitation,  and  in  the  gift  respectiteh  «-' 
the  earl  of  Waldegrave  and  of  the  crown.  (Sc«  Ctertn' 
Guide,  London,  1 836.)  The  value  of  St.  Mary  is  92S/.»  and 
that  of  St.  Andrew  62/.  per  annum. 

DivisionM  for  Eccteitcutical  and  Legal  Purnaset, — Th» 
county  is,  for  tho  most  part,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely.  A  fr-v 
parishes,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  kincdom  -f 
the  East  Angles,  while  the  rest  of  Cambridgeshire  belone^ 
to  Mercia,  are  in  that  of  Norwich,  and  one  is  a  peculiar  ••: 
the  diocese  of  Rochester.  There  are  165  parishes,  but  snir^ 
of  these  are,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  united,  and  sevrrt* 
have  dependent  chapelries.  Of  the  165  parishes  6i  »'« 
rectories,  81  vicarages,  22  curacies  or  donatives.  Tltose  r  >• 
rishes  of  the  diocese  of  Ely  which  are  in  the  hundrefU  o' 
Ely,  Wisheach,  and  Witchford  are  mostly  exempt  ir  n 
episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  the  others  are  in  the  arehdrarci  -^ 
of  Ely,  the  only  archdeaconry  in  this  see. 

The  bishop  of  Ely  has  considerable  civil  jurisdieiicin.  ar#l 
is  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the  district  subject  to  him.  whsieh  t% 
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l^lpd  '  Tb«  Roval  Libottf  or  FranoluM  of  tli0  bishop  of  Ely/ 
4)r  popularly  *  Toe  Isle  of  Kly/  and  incluaas  the  hundreds  of 
Ely,  Wisbeach,  and  Witchford.  The  bishop  appoints  a 
obiefjusticey  who  holds  a  session  of  pleas  above  409.  under 
a  commission  from  the  bishop,  and  a  session  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  gaol  delivery  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from 
the  king;  a  chief  bailiff,  who  exercises  Uie  same  functions 
in  the  Ue  as  the  sheriff  does  in  a  county ;  a  deputy  bailiff, 
two  coroners,  and  subordinate  officers.  The  spring  assizes 
for  the  Isle,  and  the  April  and  October  sessions  are  held  at 
Ely ;  the  summer  assizes  and  the  other  sessions  at  Wis- 
beach.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  are  exempt  from  paying 
county  rates  and  from  serving  on  county  juries. 

The  rest  of  the  county  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit.  The 
assizes  and  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Cambridge.  The 
county  returns  three  members  to  parliament  (one  having 
been  added  by  the  Reform  Act),  the  borough  of  Cambridge 
two,  and  the  university  of  Cambridge  two.  Cambridge  is 
the  chief  place  of  county  election,  and  the  polling  stations 
are  Cansbridge.  Ely,  Newmarket,  Royston,  Wisbeach,  and 
Whittlesey.  The  number  of  voters,  by  the  registration  of 
1836,  wflLS  3683,  exclusive  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  has 
30i7i  total  6710. 

Hiitory  and  AntiquitiBs, — ^In  the  most  remote  period  of 
British  history  Cambridgeshire  appears  to  have  been  inha- 
bited by  the  Iceni,  a  powerful  nation,  whose  territory  com- 
prehended also  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  but 
Cambridgeshire  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
any  remarkable  event  in  their  history.  In  the  Roman  di- 
vision of  the  island  this  county  was  included  in  Flavia  Ce- 
sariensis. 

Several  British  and  Roman  roads  crossed  this  county. 
Ikeneld  and  Ermine  Streets  are  supposed  to  be  British. 
Ikeneld   or  Icknield  Street  crosses  the  county  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newmarket  to  the   neighbourhood  of 
Roystoa.     For  a  considerable  part  of  this  distance  it  runs 
perallel  to  the  road  from  Newmarket  to  London  and  a  little 
to  the  left  of  it    Just  before  it  reaches  the  bolder  of  Essex 
it  bends  to  the  right  and  runs  W.,  just  within  the  boundary 
of  the  county,  to  Royston ;  from  whence  it  gradually  turns  to 
the  S.W.  and  runs  towards  Baldock  (Herts).    This  antient 
road  has  been  in  some  parts  so  far  obliterated  by  the  plough  as 
not  to  be  easily  traceable,  in  other  parts  the  marks  of  its  course 
are  evident    Ermine  Street  entered  the  county  at  Royston, 
and  ran  to  the  left  of  the  present  turnpike-road  to  Caxton 
and  Godmanchester  near  Huntingdon.    A  Roman  road  in 
the  same  direction  kept  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  present 
tornpike-road.    The  great  Roman  road  (Via  Devana)  which 
connected  the  colonies  of  Camulodunum  (Colchester  or 
Maldon)  and  Deva  (Chester)  passed  through  (Cambridge- 
shire* entering  the  county  from  Withersfield,  near  Haver- 
hill in  Suffolk,  and  proceeding  with  little  deviation  from  a 
straight  line  to  Cambridge,  where  it  is  supposed  the  Romans 
had  a  bridge,  and  from  thence  nearly  in  the  line  of  Uie  nre- 
sent   turnpike-road  to  Godmanchester  near  Huntinguon. 
Another  road  entering  near  Littleport  crossed  the  county 
through  the  fens  near  Ely  to  Cambridge,  and  from  thence 
towards  Sandy  or  Salndy,in  Bedfordshire,  and  Fenny  Strat- 
ford, in  Burks.    Another  road  may  be  imperfectly  traced  run- 
ning near  Newmarket  and  Soham  through  the  fens  to  Ely ; 
and  Sir  W.  Dugdale  mentions  one  across  the  fens  from 
tfae  aeif^hbourbood  of  Downham  (Norfolk)  to  Whittlesey 
asd   Peterborough  (Northamptonshire) ;   and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  a  branch  from  this  led  by  Elme  and  Wis- 
beaoh  into  Lincolnshire.    Cambridge  is  considered  to  have 
been  a  Roman  station,  probably  the  Camboricum  of  the 
Itaoerariea,  called    by  Richard  of  Cirencester  a  colony, 
tbouffb  the  distances  given  in  the  Itineraries  of  Antoninns 
and  Richard  do  by  no  means  suit,  but  these  have  been  pro- 
bably corrupted.    Roman  antiquities  of  various  kinds  have 
been  6xi%  up  at  Cambridge,  ScJiam,  £lme,  near  Wisbeacht 
and  oilier  pueea. 

The  cstrcuUr  camp  of  Vandlebury  on  the  Gogmagog 
Hills.  Arbury  in  the  parish  of  Chesterton  near  Cambridge, 
Willin^ham  on  the  edge  of  the  fen,  and  the  earth-works 
BMiad  the  sites  of  Bourn  and  Camps  Castles,  are  probably 
of  BrttiMh  origin.  There  is  a  conaiderabie  round  mound 
near  Cambridge  Castle,  like  SUbury  hill,  but  less :  the 
ditefaea  nmnd  it  may  be  Aoman.  Vandlebury,  from  Ro- 
man eemains  found  there,  appears  to  have  been  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Booans;  and  WiUingham  was  oe- 
eanied  mod  strengthened  with  new  works  by  William  the 
OoaqowKic  vIibb  he  besieged  the  Isle  of  Ely.    There  are 


the  remains  pf  a  Roman  camp  at  Great  Shelfbrd  n^ar  Cam 
bridge ;   and  a  Roman  embankment,  connected  with  the 
works  for  draining  the  fens,  extends  some  miles  from  Elme 
to  Tvd  St.  Giles  near  Wisbeach. 

Tnere  are  some  %'ery  remarkable  antient  ditches  in  this 
county*  as  the  Devils  Ditch  near  Newmarket,  running 
N.W.  and  S.E.  for  about  four  or  five  miles,  and  crossing 
the  London  Road ;  Fleamdyke,  running  parallel  to  it,  at 
a  distance  of  six  miles;  a  third  near  Bourn  Bridge,  not 
far  from  Linton ;  and  a  fourth  (slighter  work)  near  Foul- 
mire,  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  first  two.  The 
Devil's  Ditch,  the  largest  probably,  and  the  most  perfect, 
consists  of  a  deep  ditch  and  an  elevated  vallum,  having  a 
slope  of  52  feet  on  the  S.W.  side,  where  the  ditch  is,  and  26 
feet  on  the  N.E.  side ;  the  whole  of  the  works  are  aboift 
100  feet  in  breadth. 

In  the  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes  this  county 
suffered  severely.  About  a.d.  870  Cambridge  was  burnt 
by  the  Danish  invaders ;  the  monasteries  of  Ely,  Soham» 
and  Thorney  were  destroyed,  and  their  inmates  slaughtered. 
The  first  attack  of  the  barbarians  on  the  isle  of  Ely  was  re- 
pulsed, but  the  second  was  successful ;  many  of  the  Saxon 
nobles  who  had  taken  refuge  tliere  with  their  effects  becamo 
the  prey  of  the  invaders.  In  875,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Danish  army  was  posted  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  had  been  rebuild  In  921  an  army  formed  of 
those  Danes  settled  in  East  Anglia  by  Alfred,  surrendered 
at  Cambridge  to  Edward  the  Elder.  In  1010  Cambridge 
was  again  burnt  by  the  Danes,  who  were  ravaging  the 
country  under  their  king  Svein. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  England,  the  most 
obstinate  resistance  which  he  experienced  was  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely.  Hereward  le  Wake,  son  of  Leofric,  lord  of  Brunne 
(Bourne?)  in  Lincolnshire,  had  been  banished  in  early  life 
for  his  violent  temper,  and  having  signalized  his  valour  in 
foreign  parts,  was  in  Flanders  when  the  battle  of  Hastings 
fought  in    1066.      Hearing    that    his   paternal   in- 
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heritance  had  been  given  to  a  Norman  and  his  mother  ill 
used,  he  returned  to  England,  and  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  usiu-pers  of  his  patrimony.  The  isle  of  Ely  was 
his  central  station,  and  he  built  on  it  a  wooden  castle  which 
long  retained  his  name.  William  surrounded  the  island 
with  his  tieet  and  army,  attempting  to  make  a  passage 
through  the  fens  by  solid  roads  in  some  parts  and  bridges 
in  others ;  and  either  awed  by  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
or  wishing  to  make  it  subservient  to  bis  interests,  he  got  a 
witch  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  try  the  effect  of 
her  incantations  against  Hereward.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  no 
way  daunted,  set  fire  to  the  reeds  and  other  vegetation  of 
the  fens,  and  the  witch  and  the  troops  who  followed  her 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  actions  of  Hereward  became  the 
theme  of  popular  songs,  and  the  Ck)nqueror*s  own  secretary, 
Ingulphus,  nas  penned  his  eulogium.  During  his  warfare 
against  the  Normans  his  camp  was  the  refuge  of  the  friends  of 
Saxon  independence :  Morcar  earl  of  Northumbria,  Stigand 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  EUgwin  bishop  of  Durham, 
and  others,  repaired  to  him.  The  defence  of  the  I^le 
lasted  till  1074,  and  the  Conqueror  penetrated  at  last  only 
by  virtue  of  a  compact  with  the  monks  of  Ely,  whose  lands 
beyond  the  island  he  had  seized.  Hereward,  unsubdued, 
contrived  to  make  his  ppace  with  the  king,  obtained  the 
restoration  of  his  inheritance,  and  died  ouietly  in  his  bed. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  who  supported  the  latter,  built  a  wooden 
castle  at  Ely,  and  fortified  the  castle  of  Aldreth  Cm  Had- 
denham  parish),  which  appears  to  have  commanded  one  of 
the  approaches  to  the  Isle.  The  king  attacked  the  Isle  and 
took  the  castle  of  Aldreth,  but  it  was  aherwards  reUken 
(nbout  the  year  1142)  by  the  bishop.    The  Isle  aftenvards 
suffered  much  from  the  ravages  oi  war,  and  from  famine 
and  pestilence,  the  consequence  of  these  hostilities.    In  the 
civil  war  between  John  and  his  barons  the  isle  was  twice 
ravaged  by  the  king>  troops,  ^rst  under  Walter  de  Buuck, 
and  afterwards  under  Fulk  de  Brent  (the  king's  favourite, 
ifiYio  nad  been  appointed  governor  of  Cambridge  Castl^ 
and  lus  confederates.  This  was  about  the  year  1216.  About 
the  same  time,  the  barons  took  Cambridge  Castle,  and  the 
king  marching  into  Cambridgeshire  did,  as  Holinshed  ex- 
presses it,  *  hurt  enough  ;*  but  on  the  king's  retreat  the 
barons  recovered  the  Isle  of  Ely  except  one  castle,  probably 
that  at  Ely.    In  the  troubles  which  marked  the  close  of 
tbe  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Isle  was  again  the  scene  of  con- 
test   It  was  taken  and  fortified  by  the  barony  irho  ravaged 
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tho  county  and  took  and  plundered  Cambridge.  The  Isle 
was  retaken  by  the  king's  son,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  in 
1 266  and  following  years. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  county  of  Cambridge  was 
one  of  those  associated  for  the  support  of  the  parliament :  the 
king  had  no  visible  party  in  it,  and  not  one  fixed  post.  The 
University  was  indeed  loyal,  and  the  heads  of  it  voted  their 
plate  to  be  melted  down  for  the  king's  use.  In  1643  Crom- 
well took  possession  of  Cambridge,  and  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester being  sent  down,  expelled  the  roost  eminent  loyalists 
from  the  University:  in  1645  Cromwell  was  again  sent  to 
secure  the  Isle  of  Ely.  "When  the  king  was  seized  by 
Cornet  Joyce  in  1647  the  parliamentary  army  was  at  Kennet, 
in  this  county,  near  Newmarket ;  but  the  king  was  con- 
veyed by  Cromwell's  order  to  Childerley,  near  Cambridge, 
where  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  visited  him.  On  the  9th  of 
June  in  the  same  year  the  king  was  removed  to  Newmarket. 

Of  baronial  castles  this  county  has  scarcely  any  remains : 
there  is  a  gateway  of  Cambridge  Castle,  and  there  are  some 
remains  of  a  castle  in  Cheveley  park  and  at  Burwell,  both 
near  Newmarket;  and  earthworks,  marking  the  site  of 
castles,  at  Ely,  Bourn  (between  Cambridge  and  Potton  in 
Bedfordshire),  and  Castle  Camps,  near  Linton.  Some  old 
entrenchments  at  Swavesey  near  St.  Ives,  called  the  Castle, 
are  probably  the  remains  of  a  mansion-house.  Of  Wisbeach 
Castle  and  Bassingboum  Castle,  near  Royston,  there  are 
no  remains. 

At  Downham  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  are  some  remains  of  an 
antient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  and  there  are  some  old 
manor-houses,  or  remains  of  manor-houses,  in  different 
places. 


The  principal  monastio  establiihmentt  in  tlia  eomity, 
betides  those  at  and  near  Cambridge,  Sly,  and  Thomey  (for 
which  see  those  articles,  or  the  former  part  of  the  preaeot 
article),  were  Anglesey  Priory  of  Austin  canons  at  Bott»- 
ham,  between  Cambridge  and  Newmarket  (annual  value, 
149/.  18#.  Bd.  gross;  124/.  19#.  dear);  Denny  Abbey,  on 
the  edge  of  the  fens  for  Nuns  .Minoresses  (annual  value. 
218/.  Os.  Id,  gross;  172/.  Si.  3d.  clear);  and  Shengay,  a 
house  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  at  Wendy,  near  Royston 
(annual  value,  175/.  4t.  6a.  gross ;  171/.  4#.  6dL  clear).  Of 
these  there  are  few  remains ;  none  that  call  for  notice. 

Of  antient  ecclesiastical  edifices  the  most  striking  are  at 
C!ambridge  and  Elv,  and  Thorney  and  Whittlesey ;  but 
there  are  various  others,  parts  of  which  will  well  repay  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  Grothic  architecture.  (Lvioni 
Magna  Britannia ;  Beautiet  of  England  and  JVaUt ; 
Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Oeohgy  of  England  and  Wales  ; 
Arrowsmith's  A/op ;  and  Greenough's  Geological  Map  of 
England  and  Wales ;  Turner's  and  Mackintosh's  Historift 
of  England;  Thierry.  Hist,  de  la  Conqufte  de  tAngUterrt 
par  Us  Normands  ;  Rickman  on  Gothic  Architecture,  ^  i 

Statistics. — Population.  Cambridgeshire  is  almost  en- 
tirely an  agricultural  county,  ranking  the  sixth  in  th*t 
respect  in  England.  Of  35,715  males  20  years  of  age  si  •! 
upwards  residing  within  the  county  in  1831,  it  was  found 
that  19,385  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  ai^i 
only  39  were  employed  in  manufactures  or  in  makic? 
machinery. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population  as  it  exi»ted  m 
May,  1 83 1 ,  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  their  orca- 
pations  in  each  hundred  of  the  county. 
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Armingford  .     .     . 
Chesterton    .     .     . 
Cheveley       .     •     . 
Chilfoid  .     .     .     . 
Fiendish       .     .     . 
Longstow      .     •     . 
Northstow     •     . 
Papworth      .     .     . 
Radfield        .     .     . 
Staine      .     •     •     . 
Staploe    .     .     .     . 
Thnplow       ,     .     . 
Wetberley     .     .     . 
Whittlesford       .     . 
Isle  qf  Ely. 

Ely 

Wisbeach      .     .     . 
Witchford,  North    . 
Witchford,  South     . 

Cambridge,  borough 
Ely,  city       •     .     . 

1,359 
741 
526 

1,063 
513 
858 
710 
978 
788 
692 

1,982 
916 
752 
592 

859 
3,417 
3,427 
1,286 

4,007 
1,246 

1,585 
898 
643 

1,120 
600 

1,048 
861 

1,208 

1,049 
835 

2,296 

1,006 
928 
693 

881 
3,619 
3,618 
1,678 

4,322 
1,322 

22 
19 
16 
14 

2 
23 
10 
13 
15 

5 
35 
22 

8 
17 

16 
93 
80 
12 

179 
33 

634 

1,038 
561 
364 
618 
458 
728 
666 
779 
769 
617 

1,355 
652 
706 
389 

664 
1,643 
2.282 
1,257 

253 

294 

345 
241 
144 
286 
110 
181 
126 
294 
190 
153 
613 
210 
147 
170 

173 

1,048 

842 

284 

2,232 
424 

202 
96 

135 

216 
32 

139 
69 

135 
90 
65 

328 

144 
75 

134 

44 
928 
494 
137 

1,837 
604 

3,817 
2,143 
1,630 
2,675 
1,381 
2,499 
2,077 
2,872 
2,387 
2,159 
5,371 
2,402 
2,257 
1,447 

2,246 
8,652 
8,836 
4,000 

10,143 
3,037 

3,722 
2,025 
1,609 
2,635 
1,397 
2,476 
2,029 
2,725 
2,424 
2,197 
5,244 
2,409 
2,155 
1,533 

2,120 
8,612 
8,887 
3,799 

10,774 
3,152 

7.539 
4,168 
3,239 
5,310 
2.778 
4.975 
4,106 
5,597 
4.811 
4,356 
10,615 
4,811 
4.412 
8,980 

4,366 
17,264 
17,723 

7,799 

20,917 
6,189 

1,86:2 

l.or^ 

134? 

1,257 
1,031 

U:3 

1.2-M 

1.0'.: 
2.r.M 
i.ur 

1,067 
756 

1,047 
4.431 
4,03^ 
1.927 

5359 
1.455 

Totals     . 

26,712 

30,210 

16,093 

8,213 

5,904 

72,031 

71,924 

143,955 

35.715 

The  population  of  Cambridgeshire  at  each  of  the  enu- 
merations made  in  this  century  was :— > 


MalM. 

PrmalM. 

ToUL 

lot.  per  Cmt 

1801 

.    44,081 

42,265 

86,346 

1811 

.    50,756 

50,353 

101,109 

13*6 

1821 

.    60,301 

61,608 

121,909 

20-56 

1831 

.     72,031 

71,924 

143,955 

18-OX 

Shewing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
57,609  persons,  or  more  than  66  per  cent,  which  is  9  per 
cent,  beyond  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout 
England. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  4^. — ^The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  three  periods  of 

1811  were  £85,884  which  was  16#.  2£/.l-,  ^.^^  :«i.^u; 

1821       „       87,872  „  14t.  5dr'^  ^*^/i"^^*^*- 

1831      „      98.52g'        w  U$.9d.\        ^^^ 


The  expenditure  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  endir,^ 
25th  March,  1834,  was  96,4  9  7^;  and  assuming  that  u— 
population  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per-cents^  i.« 
during  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  give?  i^ 
average  of  12#.  7d.  for  each  inhabiUnt.  AH  the«e  aven^c^ 
are  above  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Walca^ 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poors*  rate,  c-u-'t- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending;  J^  -i 
March,  1833,  was  119,817/.  1«.,  and  was  levied  upon  tl-r 
various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows : — 

On  land £95.397     5 

Dwelling-houses  •        •         •  22,760     9 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  •         .         «  1,233     5 

Manorial  profits,  navigatloD,  &c.        .  426    2 

£119,817    I 
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No  Mibool  in  this  oounty  appetn  to  bo  oonflned  to  the 
cbildnn  of  parents  of  the  eMablUhed  chnroh,  or  of  any  other 
partirular  reli^ioua  denominationi  tuch  exclusion  being  dis- 
claimed in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools  esta- 
blished by  dissenters,  among  whom  are  here  included  Wet- 
leyan  Methodists. 

Lending  hbrariet  of  books  are  attached  to  81  sehoolf  in 
Carobridt^&hire. 

CAMBUSLANG.    rLANARKSHiaB.] 

CAMBUKNRTHAN.    [Unarkshirb.] 

CAMBY'SES  {KafifivfTJich  the  second  king  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  succeeded  bis  father  Cyrus  b.c.  329.  He  led 
an  army  a|;ainst  E^)  p^  (b-c.  525),  defeated  the  Egyptian 
king  Psammeiiitus  in  a  great  battle,  and  reduced  Egypt  to 
the  form  of  a  Persian  province.  The  ruin  of  many  of  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  is  attributed,  and  perluips  to  a  certain 
extent  correctly,  to  the  fury  of  the  barbarian  invaders  and  of 
their  king,  who  was  road.  From  Egypt  Cambyses  marched 
southwards  against  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians  (a  people 
whose  geographical  position  is  not  certain )i  but  his  army, 
after  suffering  severely  in  the  deserts,  and  being  compelled 
to  eat  one  another,  returned  to  Thebes  with  much  diminished 
numbcKs.  A  detachment  of  the  Persian  army  which  was 
sent  from  Thebes  against  the  Ammonium  (Siwah)  was  lost 
in  the  desert.  After  committing  numberless  extravagancies 
in  Egypt,  putting  his  brt>ther  Smerdis  to  death,  marrying 
his  sibter,  which  was  rontrary  to  the  Persian  custom,  and 
then  killing  her  by  a  kick  during  her  pregnancy,  Cambyses 
died  (B.C.  521)  of  an  accidental  wouna  from  his  own  sword 
at  Ecbatana.  a  town  of  Syria  (not  Ecbatana  the  capital  of 
Media).     Ctesias  says  that  Cambyses  died  at  Babylon. 

Compare  with  Henxlotus  (iii),  which  is  the  authority  for 
what  is  here  stated,  tbe  account  of  Ctesias,  Persica. 

CAMDEN,  a  post  town  of  Kershaw  county,  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wateree 
River,  in  34'  20'  N.  lat,  and  hi)^  Ai'  W.  long.,  about  30 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbia,  and  110  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Charles- 
ton, in  the  same  State.  The  town,  which  is  regularly  laid 
out,  is  favourably  situated  f  tr  trade  with  the  interior.  The 
'Wateree  is  navigable  up  to  Camden  for  boats  of  7U  tons. 

The  immediate  neij^hbourbood  of  this  town  was  the  scene 
of  two  battles  in  (be  war  of  American  Independence.  The 
first  was  fought  on  the  I6th  of  August,  I7b0,  between  Lord 
ComwalUs  and  General  Gates,  which  terminated  in  favour 
of  the  English.  The  second  engagement  occurred  in  the 
month  of  April  following,  when  Lord  Rawdon  sallied  from 
the  town  and  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Americans  under 
General  Greene.  The  English  general  was  not  on  this 
occasion  successfult  and  the  town  was  evacuated  on  the  9th 
of  May  following. 

CAMDEN,  one  of  tbe  most  illustrious  names  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  learned  Englishmen.  II  is  father  was  a  painter- 
stainer,  living  in  the  Old  Dailey,  where  Camden  was 
bom  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1551.  It  is  supposed  that  his 
father  died  when  he  was  but  a  child,  leaving  little  pnnision 
fof  hira.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  admitted  into  Ctirist's 
Hospital  within  a  verj  few  years  after  its  establisiiment  Hfr 
was  afterwards  in  St.  Paul's  Schuol,  and  finally  removed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  appears  t)  huve  studied  in  more  than  one 
college.  He  left  the  university  in  1571,  and  became  an 
under-master  of  We»tmm»trr  School,  the  duties  of  which 
situation  he  discharged  at  the  time  when  he  composed  the 
works  which  haio  made  his  name  so  eminent 

Tbe  most  celebrated  of  these  is  that  entitled  *  Britannia,* 
a  survey  of  the  British  ihles,  written  in  elegant  Latin.  The 
first  cdit'on  of  this  work  was  published  in  15S6.  Many 
ocbers  appeared  in  his  life-time  with  enlargements.  A  sin- 
gular fate  has  attended  this  book.  A  lung  succession  of 
writers  have  made  additions  to  it,  tdl  Camden's  '  Britannia,' 
which  ss  It  came  forth  fruin  him  was  but  a  sinele  volume  of 
no  large  dimensions,  has  been  swelled  out  in  the  successive 
Ent*li%h  editions  till  at  length  it  has  become  four  folio 
vulumes,  though  the  work  is  still  called  by  his  name.  One 
effect  of  this  his  Ix^en  to  throw  the  origmal  work  into  tho 
•bade,  and  to  occa:»ion  a  wrong  appiebenston  to  prevail  con- 
cerning it,  as  if  It  had  bc*un  curop^>sed  lor  the  use  of  the 
inhabit  ants  of  Brit  am  rather  than  for  the  information  of 
foamed  forricners,  and  as  if  it  were  not  that  succinct  and 
perfe<*t  corapi»»ition  which  does  so  much  hon6ur  lo  the  taste 
and  judtsmrnt  as  a  ell  as  to  the  leju-innK  of  the  author. 

Tho  KngU>h  cflitiun*  hA\e  tht*ir  value  as  containing  what 
IS  at  present  the  best  general  dc^rnpti  .n  of  the  British  isles. 

Bos  tlie  matter  is  lU-digctted,  and  the  great  vork  of  an 


English  Britannia,  tnch  as  it  oackl  to  bo,  immim  U  bt 
performed.    Bishop  Gibson  and  Mr.  Qongh  weio  the  clq 
pilert  and  editors  of  the  principal  English  editiona. 

Camden  began  now  to  be  looked  unon  aa  one  of  tbe  m-^\ 
distinguished  scholars  of  his  age.  He  began  to  b^ir  *. 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  learned  boih  ai  L  cr.* 
and  abroad*  much  of  whieb  haa  been  preserved  aod  p  re- 
lished. The  prebend  of  llfraeombe  wea  given  to  i.ii. 
though  a  layman.  He  was  made  head  jnaster  of  W  « -£  • 
minster  School  in  1598,  and  Churenciettx  King-at- Arm«  .  - 
1597,  without  having  passed  through  the  inferior  ofL«nr«  ■ 
herald  or  pursuivant.  This  was  distasteful  to  tne  <  . 
officers  of  the  College  of  Arms,  and  led  to  wfaai  muu  b.«  -  e 
been  to  him  harassing  dissensions. 

The  remainder  of  his  history  is  to  be  found  in  a  c*tak'^  ^ 
ofhisfrritings.  We  shall  touch  upon  them  briefly,  ii  • 
Annals  of  the  reign  of  EHsabeth  ia  the  next  in  oelebra>  t^ 
his  Britannia,  an  admirable  digest  of  the  evenU  of  i-  .: 
rci^rn,  delivered  in  pure  and  elegant  Latinity.  He  intrc  -  u 
a  similar  work  on  the  reign  of  James,  but  of  this  only  i.  ^ 
heads  were  prepared.  His  folio  Tolume  of  the  work^  ^ 
some  of  our  old  Letin  ehroniders  wea  printed  at  Frank  f  n 
in  1603.  It  belongs  to  the  set  of  Latin  ehronidera  on  E  .«• 
lish  affairs,  and  contains  Asser,  WaUingbam,  Girm.- :  .t 
Cambrensis,  and  others.  Among  his  minor  works  two  er:.f 
need  be  mentioned,  his  *  Remains  eoneeming  Britain/  p^*- 
lished  in  1604,  a  very  amusing  and  instnietivo  ^oluo.*. 
and  a  small  Greek  grammar  for  the  use  of  VTeaffinifivc' 
School,  which  was  first  published  in  1597. 

Camden  reached  the  age  of  seventy-twOk    Ho  6mA  tm  ti 
9th  November,  1623,  at  Chiselhurst  in  Kent,  and  was    *- 
terred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  great  aseemUagw  of  *.- 
learned  and  illustrious  doing  him  honour  at  his  far  rr^ 
A  monument  was  erected  to  hia  memory  which  ftt:i.  r< 
mains.    It  has  his  bust  with  the  left  hand  resting  ou  *.. 
*  Britannia.' 

He  never  married,  and  at  his  death  led  a  good  oatat^.  *. 
greater  part  of  which  he  devoted,  a  little  before  hi*  6e^t: 
rounding  an  historical  lecture  in  the  Univetaity  of  Ox 
now  called  the  Camden  Professorship  of  History. 

CAMDEN,  CHARLES  PRATT,  EARL  OF.  «ti  i 
younger  son  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  who  was  successiiwU  a  |k.  >* 
judge  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  and  chief  jusura  ka  t 
court,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.    He  was  descen<l««l  i;.'z  i 
family  of  consideration  in  Devooabire,  of  whsrh   <  . 
Chief  Justice  Pratt,  his  father,  was  a  nativa.    Cbarle»  I**, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1714.    He  went  at  an  early   j^*  . 
Eton  ;  and  in  1731,  having  obtained  tbe  election  U»  k  .  j 
College,  Cambridge,  he  removed  to  the  nnnwivti 
became  a  fellow,  according  to  the  usual  routine,  m   I T 
in  the  summer  of  1 738  he  was  called  to  tbe  bar*  a&d  .a 
following  year  took  his  master's  degree.    He  made  h.* 
entrance  into  the  profession  in  the  courts  of  eoasm 
and  travelled  the  western  circuit  for  several  \eara  w.::. 
or  no  practice.    Conceiving  his  prospeeta  ei  sorrr^  .: 
profession  of  the  law  to  be  hopeless,  he  at  one  ttoaa  r-  '^ 
to  abandon  it  and  seek  bis  fortune  in  the  charcla.     11 '  - 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Northington,  who  «a«  a: 
time  in  consrderable  practice  on  tbe  a  extern  cifcu.u  as 
to  have  di&suaded  him  from  the  execution  of  tl&i»  p.  -. 
and  to  have  induced  him  to  contmue  in  his  coorwa  w 
turn  for  business  and  advancament  should  amte.     11 
tbe  good  sense  to  follow  this  judicious  advk<«.  as«i  %. 
afterwards  his  business  began  to  increase.     H«a  f***- 
ajunior,  however,  appears  never  to  ba\e  been  cock») 
Iiis  name  appears  occasionally  in  the  reporta  uf 
parochial  settlement  from  the  western  cirruit ;  ai-  1 
we  find  him  employed  as  one  of  the  counsel  m  iWn^m 
Owen,  the  bookseller,  who  had  been  pro»ccwtc4   l«   ^ 
attorney-general  for  publishing  a  Ubal  upon  the  H   i.^ 
Commons  (Howell's  Staig  Triais,  vol.  xvuu  ^  l«^  *  •      l- 
the  following  year  be  also  appeared  aa  counael  C  r  ti»r  > 
soner  in  tbe  trial  of  Timothy  Murphy  for  foeitiiir  a  • 
case  which  excited  much  attention  at  the  tioM  ill.-      • 
State  TWaZt,  vol.  xix.  p.  693).    But  mtioiislir  So  .  .» 
pointment  as  attorney-general,  be  baa  murk  We  ^r  ^    . 
practice  in  the  courts  of  Westminster-hall  than  ar^i  r  ■   . 
vocates  whom  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  hf^  he  '. 

behind  bim  in  professional  advancement.    In  Iim  n-.  k.  r«« 
the  change  of  administration  which  took  placw  is    ^ 
1757,  Sir  Robert  Henley,  the  early  Crkiid  an4  mi\  .m-  . 
Pratt,  was  Momoted  from  the  office  of  attomej-g 
that  o(  loA  keeper}  auA  ufon  oeoasioa  ef  tLa 
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Lord  Gbitliam.  whtfliftd  been  a  wntivporiry  whb  Pratt  at 
Ston,  and  placed  great  oonidence  in  him,  insisted  upon  his 
being  made  attorney-general ;  and  he  wa«  immediately  af- 
terwards returned  to  parliament  as  representative  of  the 
now  abolished  borough  of  Downton*  in  Wiltshira  During 
the  four  years  that  no  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  he  did  not  take  any  vety  active  or  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  debates. 

His  professional  business  while  he  was  attorney-general 
became  very  extensive,  particularly  in  the  court  of  chanoery. 
Hts  official  conduct  as  attorney-general  appears  to  have 
been  uniformly  iudicious  and  moderate.  The  only  ex-of&cio 
information  for  libel  filed  by  him  was  instituted  against  Dr. 
Sliebbeare  for  his  *  Letter  to  the  People  of  England  ;*  of 
which  Home  Tooke  says  (Howell's  3iai9  Trials,  vol.  xx. 
p.  708)  '  that  if  ever  there  was  an  infamous  libel  against 
government  surely  it  was  that.*  In  his  speech  upon  the 
trial  of  this  infbrroatioii,  Pratt  declared  that  *  he  did  not 
wish  for  the  conviction  of  the  defendant  if  any  man  in  the 
world  could  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  guilt.'  His  language 
and  demeanour,  at  the  official  advocate  for  the  prosecution 
on  the  trials  of  Dr.  Hensey  for  treason,  and  Earl  Ferrers 
for  murder,  were  iair  and  temperate ;  he  contented  himself 
with  a  aimple  statement  of  the  facts,  without  attempting  to 
inflame  or  aggravate  the  charge.    It  may  be  observed,  how- 


of  which  bad  excited  a  violent  fermentation  in  the  publie 
mind.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1 770,  Lord  Canu 
den  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  his  opposition  to  go- 
vernment, and  actually  voted  for  Lord  Chatham's  amend- 
ment to  the  ministerial  address.  Such  a  declaration  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  accompanied  by  an  unequivocal  act  of 
hostility  to  the  government,  necessarily  led  to  his  removal 
from  the  woolsack. 

Lord  Camden's  character  as  a  presiding  judge  in  the  court 
of  chancery  is  thus  described  by  a  contemporary  writer :— « 
*  He  was  blessed  by  nature  with  a  clear,  persuasive,  uid 
satisfactory  manner  of  conveying  his  ideas.  In  the  midst 
of  politeness  and  facility,  he  kept  up  the  true  dignity  of  his 
important  oifice :  in  the  midst  of  exemplary  patienee  (foreign 
to  his  natural  temper,  and  therefore  the  more  commendable), 
his  understanding  was  always  vigilant  His  memory  was 
prodigious  in  readiness  and  comprehension  ;  but  above  alU 
there  appeared  a  kind  of  benevolent  solicitude  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  that  won  the  auitore  to  a  thorough  and  im- 
plicit confidence  in  him.  He  was  apt  on  the  other  hand  to 
be  a  little  too  prolix  in  the  reason  of  his  decrees,  by  taking 
notice  even  of  inferior  circumstances,  and  viewing  the  ques- 
tion in  every  conceivable  light.  This  however  was  an  error 
on  the  light  side,  and  arose  from  his  wish  to  satisfy  the  bar 
and*  his  own  mind,  which  was  (perhaps  to  a  weakness)  dis- 


ever,  that  in  this  respect  he  only  followed  the  example  of    satisfied  with  its  fint  impressions  however  strong.    He  had 
u:^  1         j:«.  J  J     .i         J  __ti,___^_._.    ^^^j  faults  that  have  met  wiUi  severe  and  deserved  oen* 

sura :  he  wore  a  tie-wig  in  court,  and  has  been  frequently 
observed  to  garter  up  his  stockings  while  the  counsel  weiw 
the  most  strenuous  m  their  eloquenee.*  (Almond  Aneo" 
dotes,  vol.  i.  p.  384.) 

With  the  surrender  of  the  seals,  in  1770,  Lord  Camden's 
judicial  career  finally  closed ;  and  during  the  remaining 
twenty-four  years  of  his  life  he  was  entirely  a  political  cha« 
raeter.  His  general  parliamentary  oonauct  during  the 
remarkable  session  of  1 770,  consisted  in  a  strenuous  oppo- 
sitk>n  to  the  policy  of  Lord  North's  administration;  and 
Lord  Mansfield  was  on  most  occasions  his  personal  antago^ 
nist.  The  doctrine  asserted  by  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  trials 
of  Woodfall  and  Miller,  that  the  jury,  in  cases  of  libel,  were 
to  decide  upon  the  fact  of  publication  only  (a  question  which 
was  not  finally  determined  until  the  passing  of  Mr.  Fox's 
libel  act,  in  1792),  was  warmly  reprobated  by  Lord  Camden 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  upon  this  and  upon  other  occasions 
he  indulged  in  a  degree  of  personal  bitterness  towards  the 
chief  justice  which  is  variously  accounted  for  by  contemporary 
writers,  but  which  certainly  derogates  from  the  dignity 
and  general  merit  of  Lord  Camden's  character.  Lord  Cam- 
den also  uniformlv  opposed  the  ill-advised  policy  of  Lord 
North  respecting  America ;  and  in  1 778  he  signed,  and  is 
said  to  have  framed  the  protest  of  the  Lords  against  the 
rejection  of  Lord  Rockingham's  motion  for  an  address  to 
the  king,  praying  him  to  disavow  the  obnoxious  manifesto 
of  the  American  commissioners.  On  the  recal  of  Lord 
Rockingham  and  the  Whigs  to  power  in  178i3,  Lord  Cam 
den  was  appointed  president  of  the  council ;  but  was  displaced 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Coalition-ministry  in  1783.  To 
this  administration  he  placed  himself  in  sealous  opposition ; 
and  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  able  and  eloquent 
speech  against  the  measure.  The  fate  of  this  bill  put  an 
end  to  the  short  existence  of  the  Coalition-ministry ;  and 
soon  alter  the  formation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  Lord 
Camden  was  reinstated  in  the  office  of  president  of  the 
council,  which  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Though  now  upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  and 
though  his  health  was  considerably  impaired  by  repeated 
attacks  of  gout,  he  continued  his  attendance  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  actively  assisted  in  the  several  debates  upon 
the  Indian  Judicature  Bill,  the  Wine  Excise  Bill,  and  several 
other  important  measures  which  were  introduced  during  the 
early  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration ;  and  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  king's  derangement  in  1788,  be  introducerl  the 
plan  proposed  by  government  for  the  establishment  of  a  re* 
gency.  In  1786  he  was  created  Earl  Camden,  and  received 
the  additional  title  of  Viscount  Bayham,  of  Bayham  Abbey, 
in  the  county  of  Kent  The  last  occasion  upon  which  he  took 
a  part  in  the  debates  was  upon  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Fox's 
celebrated  Libel  Act,  in  1792.  The  question  of  the  province 
of  juries  in  cases  of  libel  was  one  which  during  the  whole  of 
his  life  had  deeply  interested  him :  in  his  defence  of  Owen, 
in  1 752,  be  had  warmly  asserted  the  popular  doctrine  upon 
this  subject:  %xA  on  the  introdnttion  of  this  bill  into  th« 
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his  immediate  pradeoesson ;  modaration  and  self-restraint 
in  the  oonduot  of  government  proseoutions  had  been  oon- 
scientiouslv  observed  by  the  crown  advocates, — ^by  Somers, 
Yorke,  and  Murray,  ever  sinoe  the  revolution ;  and  it  was 
ehietty  at  a  period  previous  to  that  event,  and  subsequently 
to  Lord  Camden's  time,  that  a  practice  prevailed  less  con- 
sistent with  humanity  and  good  taste. 

The  death  of  Chief  Justice  Willes.  at  the  close  of  1761, 
caused  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  common  pleas ;  and 
this  being  one  of  those  judicial  offices  of  which  by  long 
usage  the  attorney-general  fbr  the  time  being  is  considered 
to  have  the  refusd,  it  was  accordingly  offered  to  Pratt,  and 
accepted  b]f  him.    Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  bench  the 
great  question  respecting  the  legality  of  general  warrants 
>vas  raised,  by  the  proceedings  of  government  with  relation 
to  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes.    Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt 
expresjied  his  opinion  against  the  asserted  power  of  the 
secretary  of  state  to  authorize  arrests,  or  the  seizure  of 
papers  upon  general  warrants,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
warmth   than  was  usual,  or  perhaps  justifiable,  in  pro- 
nouncing a  mere  judicial  decision ;  bnt  his  energy  on  this 
occasion  was  entirely  in  accordanee  with  the  prevailing 
fceling^  of  the  times,  and  produced  for  him  a  larger  share  of 
popular  fiivour  than  had  been  possessed  by  any  judge  in 
England  since  the  revolution.    Addresses  of  thanks  were 
voted  to  him  by  many  of  the  principal  towns,  and  several 
public  bodies  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  their  re- 
spective corporations.    The  city  of  London,  in  particular, 
pLioed    his  portrait  in  Guildhall,  with  an   inscription   in 
honour  of  the  '  maintainor  of  English  constitutional  liberty.* 
When  the  Rockingham  administration  came  into  power, 
in  the  summer  of  1765,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Camden,  of  Camden 
Hace,    m    the   county  of  Kent.     He  did    not   however 
by  any  means  become  an  adherent  of  that  ministry;  on 
the  contrary,  he  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to  one  of  the 
fir^t  measures  introduoed  by  them  in  the  ensuing  parlia- 
ment, namely,  the  resolution  asserting  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  impose  laws  upon  the  American  colonies  in  all 
cases  whatsoever ;  by  which  resolution,  and  an  act  to  be 
founded  upon  it,  the  government  proposed  to  qualify  the 
repeal   of  the  obnoxious  stamp  act  of  the  previous  ses- 
sion.    He  also  gave  his  decided  opposition  to  the  declaratory 
act  to  the  same  effect  as  the  resolutions  which  afterwards 
areonopanied  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act. 

When  Lord  Rockingham's  ephemeral  administration 
broke  up  in  July,  1 766,  Lord  Northington,  being  removed 
from  the  court  of  chancery,  became  president  of  the  council ; 
and  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  vacancy,  the  seals  were  given 
lo  Lord  Camden. 

The  duke  of  Grafton's  administration,  composed  as  it  was 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials,  so  *  chequered  and 
speckled* — a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whim- 
sically dove-tailed,^  as  Burke  described  it,  contained  within 
it2»elf  tbe  elements  of  its  dissolution ;  and  its  fall  was  accele- 
rated by  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  relating 
to  Jolin  IfVilkMy  Midtha  measures  xespeeting  America*  both 
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HoUse  of  Lords  be  particularly  distinguisbed  bimself  by 
tbe  animation  and  eloquence  with  which,  in  advanced  aee, 
he  maintained  the  principle  which  in  his  early  years  ne 
had  often  zealously  espoused. 

Lord  Camden  died  on  tbe  13th  of  April,  1794,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age.  It  is  remarkable  that  until  very  lately  no 
connected  biography  of  a  man  so  distinguished  as  a  states- 
man and  judge  should  have  been  published.  Some  remarks 
on  his  political  and  Judicial  character  may  be  found  in 
Almon's  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Persons,vo\.  I ;  and  an  ex- 
tremely well-written  life  of  him  is  contained  in  the  Law 
Magazine  for  February,  1818. 

CAMEL,  a  genus  of  ruminants  without  horns,  Gamal  of 
the  Hebrews,  Djemal  of  the  Arabs,  cd/i^Xoc  (camelus) 
of  the  Greeks,  Camelus  of  the  Romans,  Cammello  of  the 
Italians,  El  Camello  of  tbe  Spaniards,  Kameel  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  Chameau  of  the  French. 

Teeth,  ^e.,  thirty-four.  Sixteen  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  vi2., 
two  incisors — for  the  camels  and  the  llamas  have  these,  and 
form  the  exceptions,  the  other  ruminants  being  without  any 
incisors  in  the  upper  jaw — two  canines,  twelve  molars. 
Eighteen  in  the  lower  jaw ;  viz.,  six  incisors,  two  canines, 
ten  molars.  The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  canine  teeth,  for  they  are  conical,  compressed 
at  the  sides,  pointed,  and  somewhat  cur\'ed  or  hooked. 
There  is  another  difference  between  the  camels  and  the 
other  ruminants :  the  former  have  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid 
bones  of  the  tarsus  separated.  Instead  of  the  great  horny 
ease  or  shoe,  which  envelopes  all  the  lower  part  of  each  toe 
and  determines  the  figure  of  tlie  ordinary  cloven  hoof,  the 
camels  have  only  a  small  one,  or  rather  the  rudiment  of  one, 
adhering  only  to  the  last  joint  of  the  toe,  and  symmetrical 
in  form,  like  the  hoofs  of  the  Pachydermata,  These  and 
other  peculiarities  of  form  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  camels 
and  the  llamas  form  the  link  between  the  Ruminants  and 
Pachydermata  (thick-skinned  animals). 

General  osteology.  For  this  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Dr.  Walter  Adam's  paper  on  the  osteological  s)*mmetry 
of  the  Bactrian  camel  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London,*  vol.  xvi.  p.  525. 

The  generic  characters  may  be  thus  summed  up : 

Lower  incisors  in  the  form  of  cutting  wedges ;  upper 
incisors  sub-lateral ;  canines  conical,  sub-erect,  strong ; 
false  molars  situated  in  the  interdentary  space  on  either 
side. 

Head  long ;  upper  lip  cleft ;  nostrils  slit  obliquely ;  eyes 

Erominent ;  ears  small.  Neck  elongated.  Back  with  fleshy 
osses  or  hunches ;  tail  moderate.  Toes  united  below. 
Teats  ventral,  four  in  number.  Hair  inclining  to  woolly. 
Callosities  on  the  breast,  and  flexible  points  of  the  extremi- 
ties. 

The  upper  lip  of  the  camel  swollen  and  divided,  the  pro- 
jecting orbits  of  its  eyes,  the  lengthened  and  certainly 
not  graceful  neck,  the  back  bossed  with  a  hump  or  humps, 
and  croup  comparatively  weak,  supported  upon  the  long 
and  awkward-looking  legs  terminating  in  apparently  dis- 
proportioned  feet,  are  not  materials  for  producing  elegance 
of  form ;  and  indeed  the  air  of  the  animal  is  altogether 
grotesque :  but  this  uncouth  shape  is,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  one  of  those  admirable  examples  of  contriyance  which 
must  strike  the  most  casual  observer. 

The  two  species  of  camel  were  well  known  to  Aristotle, 
who,  in  his  'Natural  History*  (ii.  1),  mentions  both  the 
Arabian  and  the  Bactrian,  remarking  that  the  latter  has 
two  humps,  whereas  the  former  has  but  one.  That  accu- 
rate observer  was  well  aware  that,  though  the  camel  is  retro- 
mingent,  it  is  not  retrocopulant  (ii.  1.,  v.  2).  In  the  chapter 
last  quoted,  he  describes  the  union  with  the  female  with  tlie 
greatest  accuracy ;  and  modem  observations  concur  entirely 
with  his  account.  Pliny,  on  the  contrary  {Hist,  x.  63),  with 
his  usual  attachment  to  the  marvellous,  repeats  the  common 
error,  notwithstanding :  '  Coitus  aversus  elephantis,  camelis, 
tigribus,  lyncibus,  rhinoceroU,  leoni,  dasypodi,  cuniculis, 
quibus  aversa  genitalia.*  In  the  rutting  season  a  fetid 
humour  is  said  to  distil  from  their  heads,  and  the  male,  wh3 
is  very  violent  at  such  seasons,  protrudes,  with  a  singular 
noise,  a  portion  of  the  velum  palati.  From  the  passage  in 
Pliny  (Hist.  viii.  51), '  De  suibus,'  it  would  appear  that  it 
was  not  unusual  to  castrate  the  females,  'Castrantur  fm- 
ninoQ  quoque  sic  uti  cameli.'  Camus  refers  also  to  iGlian 
{De  Nat,  Anim.,  iv.  55). 

Organization,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  habits  of  the 
ammSl.    The  problem  being  proposed  to  construct  an  ani- 


mated machine  that  aliould  be  best  caleulatad  to  meet  tbe 
exigencies  of  the  animal,  where  could  we  find  a  better 
solution  of  it  than  in  the  construction  of  the  camel?  Tbe 
pads  or  sole-cushions  of  the  spreading  feet  are  divided  into 
two  toes  without  being  externally  separated,  which  buuy  up, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  bulk  with  their  expansive  elasticity 
from  sinking  in  the  sand,  on  which  it  advances  with  silent 
step — ^the  nostrils  so  formed  that  the  animal  can  close 
them  at  will  to  exclude  the  drift  sand  of  the  parchmg 
simoom — ^the  powerful  upper  incisor  teeth  for  asiistinic 
in  the  division  of  the  tough  prickly  shrubs  and  dry  stuntcil 
herbage  of  the  desert— and,  above  all,  the  cellular  stroctiue 
of  the  stomach,  which  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an 
assemblage  of  water  tanks,  bear  ample  testimony  to  tbe 
care  manifested  in  the  structure  of  this  extraordinary  qua- 
druped. 

The  stomach  of  the  camel  has  been  well  described  by 
Sir  Everard  Home ;  and,  as  this  organ  is  of  such  pecu- 
liar importance  to  the  animal,  we  proceed  to  give  his  de- 
scription. 

*The  cameVs  stomach,  anterioriy,  forms  one  large  ba^, 
but  when  laid  open  this  is  found  to  be  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, on  its  posterior  part,  by  a  strong  ridge,  which  pastes 
down  from  the  right  side  of  the  orifice  of  the  oesophagus,  m  a 
longitudinal  direction.   This  ridge  forms  one  side  of  a  groove 
that  leads  to  the  orifice  of  the  second  cavity,  and  is  conti* 
nued  on  beyond  that  part,  becoming  one  boundary  to  tbe 
cellular  structure  met  with  in  that  situation.    From  this 
ridge  eight  strong  muscular  bands  go  off  at  right  angles^ 
and  afterwards  form  curved  lines,  till  they  are  insensibly 
lost  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach.    These  are  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and,  being  intersected  in  a  regular 
way  by  transverse  muscular  septa,  form  the  cells.    This  cel- 
lular structure  is  in  Uie  left  compartment  of  the  first  cavity, 
and  there  is  another  of  a  more  superficial  kind  on  the  right, 
placed  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  made  up  of  twenty- 
one  rows  of  smaller  cells,  but  entirely  unconnected  with  tbe 
great  ridge.    On  the  left  side  of  the  termination  of  the  cbso- 
phagus,  a  broad  muscular  band  has  its  origin  from  the  coats  of 
the  first  cavity,  and  passes  down  in  the  form  of  a  fold  paral- 
lel to  the  great  ridge,  till  it  enters  the  orifice  of  the  second, 
where  it  takes  anotner  direction.    It  is  continued  along  the 
upper  edge  of  that  cavity,  and  terminates  vrithin  the  onfire 
of  a  small  bag,  which  may  be  termed  the  third  cavity.   Tt.:a 
band  on  one  side  and  the  great  ridge  on  the  other  form  a 
canal,  which  leads  from  the  (esophagus  down  to  the  cellular 
structure  in  the  lower  part  of  the  first  cavity.    The  on^» 
of  the  second  cavity,  when  this  muscle  is  not  in  action,  :s 
nearly  shut ;  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the  flirst.   Tirs 
second  cavity  forms  a  pendulous  bag,  in  which  there  ar# 
twelve  rows  of  cells,  formed  by  as  many  strong  muscular 
bands,  passing  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  intersected  \\% 
weaker  muscular  bands,  so  as  to  form  the  orifices  of  tlw 
cells.    Above  these  cells,  between  them  and  the  muiclt 
which  passes  along  the  upper  part  of  this  cavity,  is  a  smooth 
surface,  extending  from  tne  orifice  of  this  cavity  to  tbe  ter- 
mination in  the  third. 

'From  this  account  it  is  evident  that  the  second  cavtr 
neither  receives  the  solid  food  in  the  first  instance,  as  in  ll- 
bullock,  nor  does  the  food  afterwards  pass  into  the  cavity  re 
cellular  structure.  The  food  first  passes  into  the  first  com- 
partment of  the  first  cavity,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  Lt> 
in  the  recess,  immediately  below  the  entrance  of  tbe  cr***^ 
phagus,  under  which  the  cells  are  situated,  is  kept  m'%:'« 
and  is  readily  returned  into  the  mouth  along  the  gn>i<^- 
formed  for  that  purpose,  by  the  action  of  the  strorg  ipu>-lr 
which  surrounds  this  part  of  the  stomach,  so  that  tbe  cc.:u- 
lar  portion  of  the  first  cavity  in  the  camel  performs  tbe  «itr^ 
office  as  the  second  in  the  ruminants  with  horns.  "WL  . 
the  camel  is  drinking,  the  action  of  the  muscular  band  cipcn<> 
the  orifice  of  the  second  cavity  at  the  same  time  that  it  dinc<^:* 
the  water  into  it ;  and  when  the  cells  of  that  cavity  are  ft.  . 
the  rest  runs  off  into  the  cellular  structure  of  the  first  ca>  : 
immediately  below,  and  afterwards  into  the  general  ca^  t « 
It  would  appear  that  camels  when  accustomed  to  f^  j  j-- 
neys,  in  which  they  are  kept  for  an  unusual  number  of  dj]>  * 
without  water,  acquire  the  power  of  dilating  the  cells  <<f  \% 
to  make  them  contain  a  more  than  ordinary  quantity  r.^  « 
supply  for  their  journey  ;  at  least,  such  is  the  account  Vt«  i  . 
by  those  who  have  been  in  Egypt  When  the  rud  has  K 
chewed,  it  has  to  pass  along  the  upper  part  of  the  f^;.  r 
cavity  before  it  ran  reach  the  third.  How  this  is  ^ffcx  - 
without  its  falling  into  the  cellular  portion,  could  uot.  fruu 
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anr  iiifpMHon  of  driad  speciiDeDB,  ba  ueertaitMd ;  but 
wban  the  recent  fttomacb  is  accurelely  esainined,  the  mode 
in  which  this  is  maDaged  becomes  very  obvious.  At  the 
time  tb>t  the  cud  has  to  pass  from  the  mouth,  the  muscular 
band  contracts  with  lo  much  force,  that  it  not  only  opens 
the  orifice  of  the  second  cavity,  but  acting  on  the  month  of 
the  third  brings  it  forward  into  the  second,  by  which  means 
the  muscular  ridgeg  that  separate  the  rows  of  cells  are 
brought  close  together,  so  ai  to  exclude  these  cavities  from 
the  canal  through  which  the  cud  passes.' 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  there 
is  a  dried  preparation  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  camel, 
and  in  the  gailery  (Nos.  SG7,  568,  and  SG9)  portions  of  them 
may  be  seen  praserved  in  spirit.  The  author  of  the  account 
aboTs  quoted  having  staled  that  John  Hunter  did  not  give 
credit  to  the  assertion  that  the  camel  can  retain  a  quantity 
of  water  in  its  stomach  unmixed  with  the  food,  and  capable 
of  being  recovered  after  the  aoiroel  has  been  killed,  it  be- 
came necessary  that  there  should  be  some  explanation  of 
that  great  physiologist's  real  views  of  the  subject.  We  find, 
accordingly,  in  the  valuable  catalogue  of  the  college  mu- 
seum, under  No.  5G7.  which  exhibits  a  portion  of  the  reti- 
culum 01  water-bag,  the  following  interesting  narrative ; — 
'  There  exists  a  general  belief,  founded  on  toe  concurrent 
testimonies  of  travellers  who  hare  visited  the  desert  regions 
inhabited  by  the  camel,  that  that  animal  can  retain  a  quan- 
tity of  water  in  its  stomach  unmixed  with  the  food,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  recovered  after  the  animal  has  been  killed. 
Perrault  {Mim.  pour  tervir  A  tliist.  Nat.  Paris,  1676)  and 
Daubenton  (BuSaa,  Hiit.  Nat.  4U>.  t.  xi.  p.  227)  drew  the 
same  conclusion  from  their  dissections  of  the  camel ;  hut  it 
has  been  said  that  "  Mr.  Hunter  did  not  give  credit  to  the 
assertion."'  On  referring,  however,  to  tlie  wark  stated  by 
Sir  Eveiatd  Home,  in  his  Lecturei  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, to  contain  Mr.  Hunter's  observations  on  the  subject, 
be  would  appear  rather  to  hate  maintained  a  contrary  opi- 
nian.  The  passage  occurs  in  the  following  note  W  Dr. 
Patrick  Russell,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  brother's  History 
of  Aleppo : — "  That  water,  in  case*  of  emergency,  U  taken 
from  the  stomach  of  camels,  is  a  fact  neither  doubted  in 
Syria  nor  thought  strange.  1  never  was  myself  in  a  cara- 
van reduced  to  such  an  expedient ;  but  1  had  the  le«s  tea- 
son  to  distrust  the  report  of  others,  particularly  of  the  Arabs, 
seeing  that  even  the  love  of  the  marvellous  could  in  such 
a  case  be  no  inducement  to  invention.  It  may  perhaps  be 
superlluous  to  produce  the  authority  of  an  Arab  historian 
(Beidawi),  who,  in  his  account  of  the  Prophet's  Expedition 
to  Tabuc  agaiiut  the  Greeks,  relates,  among  other  distresses 
of  the  army,  that  they  were  reduced  to  the  neaessity  of 
killirig  their  camels  for  the  sake  o(  the  water  contained  in 
their  stomachs.  (Sale,  Koran,  p.  164;  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Faii  of  the  Soman  Empire,  v.  p.  24S.)" 

■  Od  my  return  from  the  East  Indies,  in  1 7B9,  hearing  ac- 
cidentally that  my  friend  Mr.  John  Hunter  had  dissected  a 
canael,  and  was  supposed  to  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  animal'spowerof  preserving  water  in  its  stomach  was  ra- 
ther improbable,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him 
on  the  subject,  when  (to  the  best  of  my  recollection)  he  told 
me  "  that  he  by  no  means  drew  any  such  absolute  inference 
from  his  dissection  ;  that  be  saw  no  reason  for  assigning 
more  than  four  stomachs  to  the  camel,  though  he  could 
conceive  that  water  might  be  found  in  the  paunch  Ultle  im- 
pregnated by  the  dry  provender  of  the  desert,  and  readily 
separating  or  draining  from  it.'' 

"  la  hopes  that  other  particulars  might  be  found  among 
the  papers  of  my  lately -deceased  friend,  I  applied  to  his 
brother- in-law,  Mr.  Home,  who  informed  me  that  be  bad 
examined  them,  but  without  discovering  any  observations 
on  th«  subJecL"    (Vol.  ii.  p.  42S.) 

'  From  these  remarks,  then,  it  appears  that  the  small  cavity 
reganled  by  Daubenton  as  analogous  to  a  reticulum,  was 
not  considered  by  Mr.  Hunter  as  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  ranked  as  a  distinct  stomach  ;  and  tl)e  water-bag  must 
therefore,  in  bis  opinion,  have  held  the  place  of  the  noney- 
comb-bag  in  the  horned  ruminants.  And  when  we  compare 
the  relation  of  the  reticulum  to  the  rumen  in  that  tribe, 
siib  the  corresponding  free  communication  which  subsists 
beiwecn  the  water-bag  and  rumen  in  the  camel  tribe ;  and 
wban  also  we  observe  in  both  the  precise  correspondence  in 
ii.e  mode  of  communicatian  of  these  two  cadties  with  the 
<£«ophagus  and  with  the  muscular  apparatus  destined  to 
cua«ey  the  remasticated  food  beyond  Ihetr  apertures  into 
the  tturd  cavity,  and  at  the  same  time  find  an  approach  to 


reticulum  of  » 
evident  that  the  two  cavities  ar«  analogous,  the  reticulum 
of  the  camel  being  modified  for  its  destined  functions  by 
the  greater  development  of  the  secondary  cells,  by  the  ab- 
sence  of  a  cuticular  lining,  and  by  the  production  of  the 
inner  layer  of  the  muscular  tunic,  which  forms  the  appara- 
tus for  closing  the  orifice  of  the  primary  cells.  The  third 
cavity,  therefore,  which  could  not  have  been  recognised  as  a 
distinct  compartment  in  the  llama,  and  which  undoubtedly 
receives  the  remasticaled  food  in  the  camel,  ought  rather  to 
he  regarded  as  a  peculiar  structure,  to  which  nothing  analo- 
gous is  to  he  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  homed  niminanU.* 


ICtVt  of  CuMl'*  SioDuh.  ma-Bblb  otulml  liK.] 

Here  is  represented  the  muscular  arrangement  provided 
for  closing  the  oriSces  of  the  cells,  so  as  to  prevent  the  food 
from  falling  into  them.  The  cells  themselves  aie  exposed, 
bringing  into  view  their  bottoms,  the  muscular  conformation 
'  lich  enables  the  animal  to  give  out  tbeir  contents. 
le  seven  callosities  on  the  flexures  of  Ibe  limbs  and 
chest,  and  the  hump  on  the  back,  seem,  perhaps,  to  bear 
more  relation  to  the  necessities  of  the  animal,  considered  as 
the  slave  of  man.  These  ouUuaities  are  the  |>oints  whereon 
the  animal  rests  when  it  kneels  down  to  receive  Its  burthen ; 
and  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  argue  that  they  are 
the  result  of  this  domesticated  state,  as  corns  are  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  a  tight  shoe.  Santi  observed  theso  cal- 
losities upon  a  young  camel  just  alter  its  birth,  at  Pisa :  but 
it  may  be  said,  particularly  as  there  is  no  period  known 
when  the  csmel  was  not  under  the  control  of  man,  that  these 
callosities  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration Irom  the  aboriginal  enslaved  race.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  child  is  not  born  with  corns ;  nor  can  the  instances 
of  hornless  oxen  and  sheep  and  rumpless  fowls,  where  ■ 
defect  has  been  carefully  followed  up  till  the  horn  or  rump 
has  disapp«ered,  be  looked  upon  as  parallel.  We  miut  add, 
~~  3i«over,  that  the  hump,  which  is  a  fatty  secretion,  is  known 

be  absorbed  into  the  system  when  the  animal  is  pinched 
for  food,  thus  forming  a  provision  against  the  casualties  of  a 
life  ordained  to  be  spent  in  the  desert :  nor  are  the  calloti- 
nore  than  we  should  expect  as  protections  for  those 
parts  of  the  hmbs  on  which  the  body,  when  the  animal  ii 
taking  its  rest,  is  supported  on  the  arid  sands. 

l/set. — The  camel  furnishes  the  Arab  with  flesh  and 
milk ;  of  its  hair  he  weaves  clothing  and  even  tents;  Iiii 
belt  and  his  sandals  are  the  produce  of  its  hide ;  and  the 
dung  affords  him  fuel.  The  soot  of  this  fuel,  after  having 
undergone  the  process  of  sublimation  in  closed  vessels,  pro- 
duced the  lal  ammoniac,  oc  muriate  ot  ammonia,  which  vta 
formerly  imported  from  Egypt  into  this  country,  where  the 
alkali  is  now,  however,  manufactured  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
In  the  East  the  hair  of  the  camel  is  made  into  cloth  ;  ute 
raiment  of  John  the  Baptist  was  of  camel's  hair.  iMatlhno, 
ill.  4 ;  Mark,  i.  G.)  It  is  principally  imported  into  these 
islands  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils  for  the  painter.  The 
hair  which  is  the  product  of  Persia  is  held  in  the  greatest 
estimation.  There  are  three  qualities — black,  red,  and  grey ; 
the  black  brings  the  best  price,  the  red  comes  next  in  valuei 
and  the  grey  is  only  valued  at  half  the  price  of  the  red. 
But  these  uses  are  mere  trifles  when  compared  with  the 
paramount  importance  of  these  animals  as  commercial 
vehicles,  '  ships  of  the  desert,'  as  they  have  been  poeticallr 
termed ;  for  tbey  are  the  living  machines  by  means  of  which 
nunication  is  kept  up  across  the  most  desolate  and 
frightful  deserts,  which,  without  some  such  aid,  would  be 

.lirely  impassable  by  man.    These  toilsome  joumies  over 

e  most  dreary  and  inhospitable  regions,  the  orgauixation 
of  the  camel,  gf  which  a  sketch  has  becQ  attempted,  and  iu 
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eitmne  tonpenaee,  mable  it  lo  perfbm  vhli  Mmpantive  ] 
cue. 
The  loEid  of  ft  heavy  or  slow-poing  c&mel  in  one  of  the 

caravans  is.  iccording  to  Uajornennell,  rrom  500  to  GUI' 
weJKht.  The  latter  ii  the  amaunt  giveQ  by  Sandyi  as  thi 
□nlinnry  load ;  *  jret,'  he  adds,  *  will  he  carry  a  ttiousand, 
At  Pisa  the  burthen  of  a  fuU-jp\)wa  camel  is  Btsted  to  be 
Bometimes  fourteen  lidograinme«  (above  bOO  Ibi.)  The  mode 
of  training  the  beast  to  bear  thcw  loadi  aeems  to  Tary.  Brue, 
Biieaking  of  an  African  mode  (Senegal),  towardi  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  rentury,  sayii, '  Soon  after  a  camel  is  bom, 
the  Moors  tie  his  feet  under  his  belly,  and  having  thrown  a 
large  cloth  over  his  back,  put  heavy  sloncs  at  each  cornel 
of  the  cloth,  which  rests  on  the  ground.  They  in  this  man- 
ner accustom  him  to  rooeive  the  neavieit  loaili.'  Santi  dc- 
srribes  the  method  adapted  at  Fiiia.  At  the  ago  of  four 
venrs,  a  camel  which  ii  intended  for  labour  Is  broken  in. 
Yhe  trainers  first  double  up  one  of  his  fbre-lc|f8,  which  they 
lie  fast  with  a  cord  ;  they  then  pull  the  cord,  and  thus 
usually  compel  the  aniiual  to  fall  tipon  his  bent  knee.  If 
this  docs  not  succeed,  they  lie  up  bnth  legs,  and  he  falls 
upon  both  knees  and  upon  the  callosity  which  is  upon  bii 
breast.  They  often  accompany  this  operation  with  a  parti- 
cular cry  and  with  n  slight  blow  of  a  whip.  At  this  cry  and 
blow,  with  the  addition  of  a  sudden  jerk  downwards  of  his 
haller,  the  camel  gradually  learns  to  lie  down  upon  his 
belly,  with  his  legs  duubled  under  him,  at  the  command  of 
his  driver.  The  trainers  then  accui^tDm  him  to  a  pack- 
saddle,  and  place  on  it  a  load,  at  flr^t  light,  but  increased  by 
de(,'recs,  as  the  animal  advances  in  docility,  till  at  last,  when 
he  readily  lies  down  at  the  voice  of  his  driver,  and  as  rea- 
dily riiieB  up  with  his  load,  his  education  is  so  far  complete. 
The  camels  at  Pisa,  it  appears,  do  not  complain  if  too 
heavily  laden  ;  but  in  Efiypl,  according  to  Denon.  they 
monslrated  loudly  on  such  occasions,  crying  out  when  they 
were  laden  too  heavily  or  unequally. 

In  travelling  with  a  caravan,  the  acute  sense  of  smelling 
possessed  by  the  camel  is  strikinzly  displayed.  When  ap- 
parently completely  worn  out,  and  when  a[l  have  been  on 
the  point  of  perishing  with  thirst,  he  has  been  known  to 
breali  his  halicr  and  run  with  unerring  certainty  to  a  spring 
whicli  had  escaped  the  observation  of  the  other  qundru'  ' 
of  the  caravan,  and  of  man  himself.  Some  uf  llicsi 
counts  of  the  pilgrimages  and  other  joumcyings  acrost 
deserts  are  full  of  the  wild  and  wonderful  j  but  our  limits 
do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  details,  for  which  wo  must 
refer  the  reader  to  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  camel 
in  '  The  Menageries,'  vol.  ).,  and  the  authors  there  quoted, 
a*  well  as  others  who  have  written  on  the  subject;  and  al- 
most every  African  and  oriental  traveller  has  done  so, 

Geographical  dittribution. — Arabia,  Persia,  the  south 
of  Tarlary,  some  parts  of  India,  and  Africa,  from  Egypt 
lo  Mauritania,  and  from  tlie  Medilenanean  to  the  river 
Senegal,  appear  to  be  the  countries  over  which  the  Arabian 
camel  is  principally  distributed.  It  is  also  numerous 
the  Canary  Islands.  That  it  was  a  native  of  Asiii  from 
the  earhest  times,  and  the  great  oriental  commercial  ve- 
hicle of  ancient  as  it  is  of  modern  days,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Wo  trace  it  repeatedly  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus  when 
Joseph's  brethren  had  cast  him  into  the  pit,  and,  after  the 
commission  of  their  crime,  had  sat  down  to  eat  bread,  *  they 
lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  a  company  of 
Ishmaelilcs  camo  from  Gilead,  with  their  camels  bearing 
Bpicery  and  balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to 
Egjpt.'  (Gon.  mxvii.  25.)  Again,  in  Judges,  viii.  21,  we 
read  that  '  Gideon  arose  and  slew  Zebah  and  Zolmunna, 
and  took  away  the  ornaments  that  were  on  their  camels' 
necks."  In  Genesis  xx\ii.  7,  we  find  that  Jacob  '  divided 
the  people  that  was  with  him,  and  the  flocks,  and  henl»,  and 
the  camels,  into  two  bands  ;'  and  the  domestic  state  of  the 
animal  at  this  early  period  is  further  proved  by  verse  15  of 
tlio  same  chapter,  where  wo  see,  as  part  of  the  present  sent 
by  Jacob  to  propitiate  Esau.  '  thirty  milch  camels  with  their 
colls.'  In  Leviticus,  li.  4,  the  camel  is  enumerated  among 
the  forbidden  animals,  '  because  ho  cheweth  the  cud,  but 
dividelh  not  the  houf:  he  is  unclean  unto  jou.'  Part  of 
Jobs  'substance  (i.3)  consisted  of  three  thousand  camels  ;*• 
and  the  third  messenger  of  evil  informs  him  (i.  17)  that 
'  the  Chaldeans  made  out  three  bands,  and  fell  upon  the 
camels,  and   have  carried  them  away.'     When,  after  hia 
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afflletioiu,  ths  Leid  UeiMd  the  lattar  end  of  Jofc  ■«•  Oaa 

his  beginning'  (ilii.  13),  'six  thousand  eameU'  fermad  % 
portion  of  tbc  lileHsing.  And  here  we  may  obaerve  that 
though  the  inquiry  has  been  the  subject  of  much  nanrrh. 
there  is  no  salisfactorj-  evidence  of  the  existence  of  tb* 
camel  in  an  originally  wild  state  at  any  period  what«*ef. 
Diodorus  and  Strabo  indeed  mention  its  extstenea  in  auch  a 
ilate  in  Arabia ;  and  Desmoulins.  who  baa  written  xaml 
valuably  on  the  subject,  asserts  that  it  so  existed  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian  :  the  natives,  too,  of  Cenlral  Africa  nsiD- 
tain,  it  is  seiil,  that  the  animal  is  to  be  Ibund  wdd  in  the 
mountains  where  Europeans  have  never  penetrated.  But 
it  is  far  from  improbable  that  these  wild  camels  might,  hka 
the  wild  horaes  of  the  American  prairiea,  have  owed  tbeit 
parentage  to  camels  which  had  escaped  hom  the  MOlml  nt 
man.  Cuvier,  in  relating  the  report  of  Pallaa  upon  Lbe 
evidence  of  the  Bucharians  and  Tartar*,  that  Iheiw  are 
wild  camels  in  the  deserts  of  the  middle  of  Aail.  veU  re- 
marks that  it  roust  not  bo  forgotten  that  iheCalmucka  give 
liberty  to  all  sorts  of  animals  from  a  religious  principltt. 

In  Europe,  Pisa  seems  to  be  the  only  locality  «bar«  the 
camel  is  now  bred.  At  San  Hossora  the  aiid  plain*  awl 
stunted  bushes  bear  some  distant  resemUaoe*  to  lb*  Asiatic 
and  African  desert;  but  roost  authora  who  understand  lbe 
subject  agree  in  considering  that  the  race  is  hat  deganeratinc. 
The  time  of  their  introduction  into  Tuscany  doea  ml  seem 
lo  be  accurately  known,  but  there  is  good  evidanaa  Ibat  iba 
assertion  of  their  having  been  reared  at  Ihsa  since  tbe  ut>a 
of  the  crusades,  made  by  the  writer  of  a  somewhat  eecapir-c 
work  on  geology,  rests  on  no  very  sure  fbundaliea-  Tba 
sixteenth  century  would  be  probably  a  data  naaiei  tb«  Ouib. 
In  1732,  when  the  stud  at  San  Houorawaa  dwindled  down 
to  six  females,  the  government  strengthened  it  by  lbe  hn- 
portalion  of  thirteen  males  and  seven  fcmalea  frooi  Tnni* ; 
in  17B9  it  numbered  one  hundred  and  ninety-aix.  Including 
both  sexes ;  and  in  1610  it  had  Adlen  off  to  about  «•  bu»- 
dred  and  seventy. 

The  Arabian  camel  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  tbe 
Kloors ;  and  the  soulhern  districts  posseased  many  of  Ifaeaa 
animals  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  oonqueat  of 
Granada ;  hut  they  are  now  no  longer  to  be  found  as  a 
species  in  the  Spanish  territory-  After  tbe  eooqtMM  of 
Spanish  America,  an  attempt  was  made  lo  introduce  iben 
into  that  country  by  Juan  de  Reinega,  a  Biseayan  :  an  1 
Acosta  saw  them,  towards  tbe  end  of  the  sixtewnth  oenbuT. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  But  the  introduction  of  ibev 
animals  was  looked  upon  with  no  Ikvourable  eye  by  ih« 
ruling  Spaniards,  and  they  gradually  dwindled  away.  Tbct 
have,  however,  been  lately  imported  with  graaler  ninv-. 
from  the  Canary  Islands.  Humboldt  mention!  tbcia,  >.,  : 
piiriicularly  some  that  he  saw  feeding  under  a  pehn-ince 
near  New  Valencia. 

Sdccim  \.~Camelut  Bactrianut,  Linn.;  £«  Ohaawm, 

The  BaelHan  CameL 

Two  bumps  on  the  back.  Length  abcnl  ten  FecL  Ui-r 
shaggy,  particularly  under  the  throat.  Colour  gencnlij 
dark  brown.     Localities,  Persia,  Turkey,  &c. 

Pallas,  as  we  have  before  observed,  states  thai  nrj  Urea 
camels,  with  two  hunches,  occur  in  a  wild  slate  in  lbe  deserts 
of  Shamo,  towards  tbe  frontiers  of  China.    But  it  must  ix 
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tfleoU«et«d  that  th*  CalmuclH,  u  is  before  noticed,  liberate 
•11  BnimaU  upon  a  principle  of  religion.  The  ipecies  i> 
coDiparetively  rare;  hut  in  the  middle  zone  of  Alia,  nortbof 
the  Taurui  and  the  Himalaya  mountains,  it  is  fouDd  in  coni' 
pantive  abundance.  Not  that  it  is  not  to  be  *een  occa- 
■ionallj  in  other  countriei;  in  Arabia,  for  iastance;  but 
tuch  instances  are  said  to  be  uncommon.  The  Baetriao 
camel  ii  stouter  and  more  muscular  than  the  Anbiao 
speries,  and  his  slrengtb  is  in  proportion. 

fiiritty. — White  or  cream- colour. 

Specie*  i.—Caiiulu»  Dromedariut,  Linn.  J  Lt  Dnma- 
ihire,  Buflim. 

The  Dromedary. 

One  bntnp,  situated  on  the  middle  of  the  back.  Leni^b, 
about  eight  feeb  Hair,  pate  btowtt.  Localities,  Arabia, 
Africa,  Iec. 

Purriiai  (boolt  ti.,  e.  1,  «.  9}  tvj*  (hat  of  caniels  there 
at«  three  kinds ;  the  first  enlled  Hugnin,  of  tall  statnre  and 
able  to  earty  a  thousand  pounds  veight;  the  second  less, 
havinf;  a  double  bunch,  Stbr  carriese  and  to  ride  on,  called 
Becbeti,  brcdonlf  in  Asia;  the  third  sort,  called  Rsguahill, 
small,  able  to  travel  (for  Ibey  are  unfit  fbr  burthens)  abore 
an  hundred  mQea  in  a  daf.  The  king  of  Tombnctoo  can 
send  messengers  on  such  camels  to  Segelmesse  or  Darha, 
nine  hundred  milea  distant,  in  the  space  of  eight  days  at 
the  farthesl.  Ho  further  states  that  such  enduring  strift- 
nHs  would  be  almost  Incredible,  were  it  not  eonoborated  by 
the  best  autberities,  who  all  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the 
need  of  Ae  Hriiie,  Kl  heirie,  or  Haherrj  of  the  desert — 
Pufchas's  Ragaahill.  '  When  thou  shalt  meet  a  heirie,' 
sa;  ttvt  Arabs  in  their  poetical  teode  of  expression,  '  and 
tar  ^  (be  rider  9almi  Aleik,  ere  be  shall  nave  answered 
(face  Aleik  Salem,  be  will  be  afhr  off,  and  nearl;  out  of 
siitbt.  fbr  his  swiftness  is  tike  the  wind.'  The  '  Sabayee,' 
said  to  be  tbe  fbstest  breed  of  the  swift  dromcderf.  will,  it  is 
anerted,  perform  a  joumeT  of  Ihirtf-Dve  dajs'  earatan  tra- 
Telling  (about  eighteen  miles  a  day)  in  fiTe  days,  performing 
ait  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  that  small  period  of  time. 
Hilej  often  trarelled  on  a  dromedary  at  the  rate  of  seren 
or  eight  miles  an  hour  for  nine  and  ten  hours  a-day ;  and 
Lyon  eays  that  the  Maberry  of  Ibe  Northern  AfHcan  Arabs 
will  continue  at  a  long  trot  of  nine  miles  an  hour  for  many 
hours  loKelher. 

Fantfie*.— Besides  tbe  swift  variety  abcFte  alluded  to, 
the  apedes  raries  in  colour,  like  the  Baclrian,  being  some- 
times oteam-cotoared  sr  even  white.  There  ore  specimens 
of  each  colouT  in  tbe  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in 
lb«  Regent's  Puk. 


The  natural  family  of  the  Camelida  comprises  also  the 
South  Ameriean  Ibrm  so  well  known  by  tbe  name  oi  Llama. 

[LLJ.MA.] 

Possit  Causls. 

It  is  said  that  the  fossil  remains  of  a  camel  have  been 
fiund  in  the  Sub-Himalayan  range  by  Captain  Cautley,  to 
Tchout  |;ei]logigts  are  alreaily  so  much  mdehted  for  his 
Paljeont^logical  communicationa. 

C.AMEL.  a  machine  invented  by  the  Datcb,  about  the 
jeai  1S8S,  b;  whtelt  feaHla  cw  be  canitd  uM  bukow* 


which  without  such  aid  would  be  inaecessible.  Tbe  eamd, 
as  described  by  Bcckmann  in  his  '  History  of  Inventions,' 

consisted  of  two  half  ships,  built  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  be  applied  on  each  side  of  the  hull  of  a  large 
vessel.  On  the  deck  of  each  part  of  the  camel  a  num- 
ber of  horizontal  windlasses  were  placed,  from  which  ropes 
proceeded  throudh  openings  in  one  half,  and  being  car- 
ried under  the  keel  of  the  vessel,  entered  similar  openings 
in  the  other  half  on  the  opposite  side,  and  were  attached  to 
the  windlasses  on  its  deck.  When  about  to  be  Uied,  as 
much  water  as  was  necessary  was  sufferecl  to  run  into 
them ;  all  the  ropes  were  then  cast  loose,  and  large  beams 
were  placed  horiiontfllly  through  the  port-holes  of  the 
vessel,  the  ends  resting  on  the  camels  alongside.  When  the 
ropes  were  made  fast,  and  the  vessel  properly  secured 
between  the  camels,  the  water  was  pumped  out.  on  which 
the  camels  rose  and  bore  up  the  venael.  A  ship  drawing 
fifteen  feet  water  could  by  this  means  be  made  to  draw  only 
eleven ;  and  the  largest  ships  of  war  could  be  made  to  pass 
without  obstruction  all  the  sand  banks  of  the  Zuydcr-Zee. 
Improved  methods  of  preventing  the  obstruction  of  harbours 
have  superseded  the  use  of  the  camel.  A  plate  of  the  camel 
is  given  in  the  French  *  Encyclopedic.'  (Beckmann's  Hit- 
torn  of  Inventions,  vol.  iii.  pp.  337—343.) 

CAMELFORD.    [Cornwall.] 

CAME'LLIA,  a  genus  of  greenhoase  shrubs  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Terns  (ro  mi  ace  eb  in  pol^pelalous  dicoty- 
ledons, and  nearly  related  to  tbe  plants  which  yield  the  tea 
of  the  shops.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  China  and 
Japan,  or  of  corresponding  climates  in  the  north  of  India, 
whence  they  have  been  introduced  to  Eurooe.  C.  Japonica, 
a  species  with  broad  shining  leaves  ana  red  flowers,  is 
the  origin  of  the  numerous  beautiful  varieties  now  so  com- 
mon in  gardens.  The  principal  part  of  these  have  been 
raised  by  tbe  skill  of  the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  and  are 
remarkable  not  only  for  their  gay  colours,  but  for  the  great 
symmetry  with  which  their  petals  are  arranged,  the  flowers 
when  seen  in  perfbction  resembling  nothing  so  much  as 
beautiful  shell-work.  The  sorts  that  have  been  raised  in 
this  Country  are  in  most  instances  inferior  to  the  Chinese 
in  symmetry,  but  they  occasionally  surpass  Ihcm  in  richness 
of  colour.  Camellias  succeed  best  when  treated  as  conserva- 
tory plants,  that  is,  when  planted  in  the  open  border  under 
glass,  and  just  protected  fWim  the  frost,  especially  if  they 
arc  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air.  They  then  grow  into 
large  evergreen  bushes,  covered  with  a  dense  foliage,  upon 
nhich  their  gaudy  flowers  are  beautifully  reliewd,  anil  are 
far  handsomer  objects  than  when  their  roots  are  confined 
within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  garden-pot.  Many  of  the 
varieties  are  nearly  hardy,  that  is,  they  can  hear  the  ordi- 
nary winters  of  England  almost  without  protection ;  but 
then  are  so  very  inferior  to  the  conservatory  specimens  as  to 
be  little  worth  (he  having  as  out-of-doors  shrubs,  unless 
upon  our  south-west  coast,  in  some  of  the  warm  bays  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  They  are  multiplied  by  cuttings, 
grafts,  and  buds,  and  also  by  seeds,  which  the  Waialah  and 
some  single  sorts  produce  in  plcutv. 

The  other  species  of  camellia  in  our  gardens  which  de- 
serve notice  are.  the  C.  malijtnra  or  the  apple-blcsMomed, 
which  is  probably  a  mere  variety  of  the  last;  C.  oleifera, 
whose  seeds  yield  a  valuable  oil  in  China ;  and  C.  reticulata, 
which  is  by  far  the  handsomest  of  all.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  very  remarkably  netted,  and  the  semi-doubla 
flowers,  which  are  sometimes  as  much  as  six  inches  across, 
are  of  a  deep  rich  rose-colour.  It  evidently  prefers  to  be 
treated  as  a  conservatory  plant,  by  being  planted  in  a  pit, 
or  green-house,  in  the  open  mould.  If  confined  in  a  pot,  its 
leaves  are  apt  to  become  white  and  unhealthy.  If  placed  in 
a  bright  hot-house  its  leaves  and  flowers  are  rendered  much 
deeper  coloured,  but  altogether  smaller,  and  the  shoots  more 
Stunted.  This  sort  will  not  easily  propagate  either  by  buds, 
or  cuttings,  or  grarts,  like  the  common  camellia,  but  re- 
quires to  hare  its  young  wood  inarched  upon  healthy  young 
camellia  stocks,  when  it  takes  freely  j  but  the  parent  plant 
suffers  so  much  from  the  mutilation  attendant  upon  this 
process,  that  it  is  two  or  three  yeEirs  before  it  ia  sufficiently 
recovered  to  submit  again  to  the  operation. 

CAMELOPARD.    [Giraffb.] 

CAMELOPA'RDALUS,  the  oamelopard  or  giraffe,  a 
constellation  fbrmed  by  Hevelius.  A  hne  drawn  from  Ca- 
pella  to  the  pole-stat  passes  right  through  the  body  of  the 
oonstellation :  the  hiba  part  preeedae  in  right  aseensicm. 
»f  which  (h«  whol«  niiB*i  frm  leui  tf  e>shl  hmn.   Hm 
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tettan  an  of  eottne  not  in  Bayer.   The  following  are  the 
principal  stars. 


s 

No.  in  CftUlopw  oC 

i 

% 

FlAinttMd. 

AstroD. 

U 

■  Piasii  Q. 

Society, 

4 

9 

552 

b 

7 

564 

5 

dl 

10 

577 

4f 

31 

715 

5 

40 

764 

6i 

42 

830 

41 

q 

43 

835 

4i 

55 

988 

5 

(51) 

371 

4 

(54) 

373 

4i 

(201) 

834 

5 

(292) 

874 

4i 

(335) 

761 

5 

The  first  star  is  Piazzt,  iv.  176:  it  was  considered  by 
Flamsteed  as  in  Ursa  Major.    (Baily*s  FTamsteed.) 

CAMEO,  or  CAMAIEU.  There  has  been  much  unsa- 
tisfactonr  discussion  respectinf^  the  origin  and  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Cameo,  and  Ducange,  Lessing,  and  others 
have  quoted  various  ways  of  writing  it  In  the  language 
of  art  the  term  is  usually  applied  to  gems  or  stones  ihat  are 
worked  in  rilievo ;  that  is,  in  which  the  object  represented 
is  raised  above  the  plane  of  the  ground,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  INTAGLIO,  m  which  the  subject  is  engraved,  or 
indented ;  strictly  speaking,  it  refers  to  such  stones  only  as 
have  strata  or  grounds  of  different  colours. 

The  art  of  engraving  stones  is  of  high  antiquity :  but  it 
was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  intaglio,  or  indenting,  a 
simpler  and  an  easier  process  than  relieving  the  work  mm 
a  ground ;  and  as  such  stones  were  used  for  signets  or  seals 
in  very  remote  ages  {Exod.  xxviii.  11.  21,  &c.),  the  in- 
taglio mode  of  working  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  as  well 
as  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Etiuscans  had  the  art  of 
engraving  hard  stones  before  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks ; 
and  from  the  forms  resembling  those  of  the  8caraheei  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  has  been  thought  that  their  knowledge  was 
derived  from  Egypt.  Many  engraved  stones  however  that 
are  called  Etruscan  are  doubtless  early  Greek,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  their  subjects,  and  from  the  occurrence  in  the 
inscriptions  of  characters  of  a  Greek  form. 

The  earliest  Greek  artist  mentioned  as  an  engraver  of 
stones  is  Thcodorus  of  Samos;  Herodotus  (iii.  41)  tells  us 
that  the  famous  ring  of  Polycrates  *  was  the  work  of  Theo- 
dorus,  the  son  ofTelecles  the  Samian.' *  The  first  name 
of  very  great  note  that  occurs  in  this  branch  of  art  is  that  of 
Pyrgoteles,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  who  alone  was  permitted  to  engrave  the  portrait  of 
Alexander.  Tryphon  deserves  mention  also  in  this  place, 
being  the  author  of  a  beautiful  and  well  known  cameo  in 
the  Marlborough  collection,  representing  the  marriage  of 
Cupid  and  Psvche.  He  is  supposed,  on  good  authority,  to 
have  lived  under  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander  in 
Macedon. 

The  age  of  Augustus  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
the  gem-engravers  who  were  then  living.  Among  these 
Dioscorides,  or  more  correctly  Dioscourides,  held  the  highest 
rank.  He  seems  however  to  have  worked  chiefly  in  in- 
taglio. Some  of  his  productions  have  reached  our  times, 
and  prove  that  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  was  not 
undeserved.  Dioscorides  was  under  Augustus  what  Pyr- 
goteles had  been  under  Alexander.  From  Augustus  down 
to  Marcus  Aurelius  there  were  engravers  of  gems,  both  m 
cameo  and  intaglio,  of  very  distinguished  merit.  They 
were  chiefly  Grecian  artisU  who  settled  in  Rome.  There 
were  however  some  Roman  gem-engravers  who  held  a  re- 
spectable rank,  but  the  list  b  not  considerable. 

The  Greek  artists  preferred  representing  the  naked  figure, 
and  the  finest  works  produced  in  Greece  are  seldom  draped, 
while  those  executed  in  Rome,  whether  by  native  or  by 
Greek  artists,  are  for  the  most  part  clothed.  Dioscorides 
continued  to  follow  the  taste  of  his  own  nation,  and  all  his 

*  Thero  wvre  (wo  Motpton  of  thit  Dame.  on«  of  whom  lived  aboal  700  a  « 
•aolkw  AWttt  ISS  jean  later,    (ttillif .  Gal.  Aitif.)  *^  ■•' 


figures,  with  the  exceptwn  of  »  Ifereary  in  the  oabtaee  of 
Irance»  are  believed  to  be  naked. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  works  of  this  toit,  eontaiaing 
so  much  fine  detail,  with  sufficient  acouncy  to  convey  a  just 
idea  of  their  merits.  They  must  be  seen,  and  exammed 
with  care,  to  be  properlv  appreciated,  but  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  notice  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  camet  that  are 
preserved  in  the  museums  of  Europe.  One  of  the  finest  is 
the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus,  in  the  colleetion  at  Vienna.  It 
represents  Augustus,  his  wife  Livia,  as  Rome,  aceorapanied 
by  her  fomily,  with  Neptune  and  Cybele ;  another  is  of  an 
Imperial  Eagle ;  also  a  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe,  &e.  &e.  lo 
the  French  collection  the  sardonyx  of  Tiberins  is  one  of  the 
best  known :  it  exhibits  the  Apotheosis  of  Aognstua  and  tbe 
princes  of  the  house  of  Tiberius ;  a  Jupiter  iEgioehns  is  a 
very  fine  specimen :  to  which  may  be  added  the  Apotheosis 
of  Grermanicus ;  and  one  of  Agrippina  and  Germaaicus ; 
with  others,  particularly  some  portraits  of  great  intetest. 
We  possess  in  this  country  some  oamei  of  first-rate  excel- 
lence, but  they  are  chiefly  in  private  oolleotions.  The  whole 
of  the  above  are  also  remarkable  for  the  diflbrent  strata  or 
tones  of  colour  which  thev  exhibit 

The  antients  were  fona  of  decorating  their  drmking-^ufM 
with  precious  stones  and  camei.  They  called  such  vessels 
*  gemmee  potariaa.*  Many  of  them  are  preserved  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious.    They  are  usually  of  sardonyx. 

The  workers  in  cameo  not  only  exercised  their  skill  m 
the  cutting  or  engraving,  but  also  in  so  arranging  their 
subject  and  the  composition  of  its  details  as  to  make  the 
different  colours  or  zones  of  the  stones  answer  for  parts  of 
the  design ;  as,  for  example,  in  relieving  fruit,  flowers,  or 
drapery  in  colony  while  the  other  parts,  as  the  flesh  of  a 
portrait  or  figure,  were  left  white ;  or  cutting  the  subject  en- 
tirely in  white,  and  working  no  deeper  into  the  stone  than 
the  first  layer  of  colour ;  thus  making,  or  rather  leaving,  a 
natural  dark  back-ground  for  the  design.  These  irregu- 
larities or  accidents  are  sometimes  taken  advantage  of  so 
skilfully,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  tbe 
variety  is  the  effect  of  ait,  or  really  the  natural  colour  of  the 
stone« 

The  antients  were  so  partial  to  this  vationslj-ooleDie^ 
work,  that  they  even  imitated  the  material,  in  glass,  and  wt 
possess  in  this  country  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
their  abilitv  in  the  Barbcrini,  or  as  it  is  commoidy  called  tb* 
Portland  Vase,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  ground 
is  of  a  rich  aiid  deep  blue,  while  the  subject,  consisting  of 
several  figures  in  low  relief,  is  of  a  tender  and  semi-transpa- 
rent white  colour.  As  a  work  of  art  its  execution  is  of  the 
very  first  quality.  This  celebrated  vase  was  discovered  ta 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  sarcophagus  in  the  tomb  of  th« 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus  and  his  mother  Julia  Msronun^ 
on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Frascati,  and  was  for  more  thaa 
two  centuries  in  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome.  It  thrn 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  by  the  duke  of  Portland.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  perfect  specimen  of  the  kind  existing ;  other  cabineu 
possess  examples  of  it,  but  they  are  only  in  figments. 

At  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  gem-engraving  f^H 
with  the  other  arts,  and  it  was  not  till  a  late  per^  that  tb* 
taste  and  munificence  of  the  Florentine  family  of  Mchr* 
caused  its  revival  in  Italy,  and  tempted  artists  to  demote 
themselves  to  its  practice.  It  was  much  encouraged  in  (b» 
fifteenth  century.  The  wealthy  required  such  works  :  r 
ornamenting  their  dress,  for  inlaying  and  embossing  va.«es 
and  similar  display ;  and  as  objecU  in  riiievo  had  a  nch« 
effect  than  others,  cameo-collecting  became  a  passion  m 
Italy.  Vasari  and  Marietti  may  be  referred  to  as  tbe  hi$f> 
rians  of  the  Italian  gem-engravers  of  j^iht  period :  and  t-r 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  will  be  found  to  bcwi 
several  very  distinguished  artists  in  this  class.  In  the  tu  -- 
ceeding  century  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off;  but  .t 
the  eighteenth  the  art  again  rose,  and  the  names  of  s.*  i* 
who  exercised  it  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  alro  *: 
any  age.  The  greater  part  of  these  were  lulians,  but  tw^  r 
the  most  celebrated  were  natives  of  Germany,  and  ai«  just: , 
entitled  to  particular  commemoration.  "Die  works  of  J.J  *• 
Pickler  and  Laurence  Natter  challenge  competition  with  t  .- 
finest  antiques.  Natter  has  left  a  valuable  work  on  !u*  i-, 
entitled  •  De  la  Mdthode  Antique  de  graver  en  P.er  .  * 
fines/  &c.  Raspe's  •  Catalogue  of  Tassie's  G^ms'  mai  *'> . 
be  consulted  with  advantage  by  those  who  desire  to  exu  . 
their  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

The  practice  of  working  camei  on  shells.  ca^cAy//«.  i*  .: 
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On  these  toys  we  must  observe  that  they  ara  ariiJMat 
W€9,  The  rays  are  collected  by  a  lens  or  prism,  and  are 
then  made  to  paint  images  upon  a  surface,  which  answers 
to  the  retina.  Or  conversely  we  may  say  that,  in  the 
eommon  experiment  of  cutting  away  part  of  the  eye  of  a 
dead  animal  to  show  the  images  on  its  retina,  the  eye  thus 
employed  is  eon  verted  into  a  camera  obscura. 

CAMERA'RIUS,  JOACHIM,  was  bom  at  Bamberg 
in  1500,  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  became  a  great  friend  of 
Melancthon  and  other  reformers.    The  duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  new  University  of  Tu- 
bingen.   In  1 541  he  was  charged  by  Henry  duke  of  Saxony 
with  reforming  the  University  of  Leipzig,  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  appointed  rector.    In  1568  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, who  had  called  him  to  Vienna  to  consult  him  about 
some  important  state-affairs,  wished  to  retain  him  as  his 
councillor,  but  Camerarius  declined  the  offer  on  account  of 
his  infirmities.    He  died  at  Leipzig  in  April,  1574.     Came- 
rarius was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
age  of  the  Reformation.    The  following  are  his  principal 
works : — 1.  *  Libellus  Soholasticus,*  containing  maxims  and 
precepts  from  Pythagoras,  Phocylides,  Solon,  and  extracts 
from  Tyrtceus,  Simonides,  Calliraachus,  &c.     2.  '  Narratio 
de  H.  Eobano   Hesso/  including  biographical  notices  of 
several  other  learned   men  of  the  same  age.      3.  *  Vita 
Philippi  Melanchthonis,*  a  good  biography  of  that  dis- 
tinguished reformer.    4. '  De  rebus  Turcicis  Commentarii 
duo.'     5. '  Historia  Synodi  Nicenie.*    6.  '  Norica  sive  de 
Ostentis  lib.  duo.'    7.  '  Vita  Mauritii  Saxoniso  Electoris,* 
8.  *  De  Diviuationum  Generibus.*     9.  '  De  Numismatibus 
Grsscorum  et  Latinorum.*      10.  *  PhiloaophircD  Consola- 
tiones,'  written  by  him  and  Sadoletus  united.    11.'  Historica 
Narratio  de  Fratrum  Orthodoxorum  Ecclesiis  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  et  Polonia ;'  besides  numerous  translations  from  and 
commentaries  on  Cicero,  Aristotle,  Sophocles,  &c.    Came- 
rarius was  an  excellent  horseman,  and  he  wrote  a  work  on 
the  art  of  training  horses,  *  Hippocomicon,*  which  enjoyed 
considerable  reputation.    The  '  Epistoles,*  or  correspondence, 
were  published  after  his  death  by  his  son  Joachim  in  two 
Vols.  Frankfort,  1583—95.    Camerarius*  eldest  son,  John, 
became  a  councillor  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia.    His  second 
son,  Joachim,  was  a  distinguished  physician,  and  has  left 
several  works  on  medicine  and  botany.     His  third  son, 
Philip,  while  travelling  in  Italy,  was  arrested  by  the  In- 
quisition at  Rome,  but  was  afterwards  released,  and  on  his 
return  to  Germany  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Altorf.    He  wrote  '  Horarum  subsecivarum  Centuriss 
tres,*  3  vols.  4to.  Frankfort,  1624,  a  work  often  reprinted. 

CAMERONIANS.  a  religious  body,  so  called  from  the 
Rev.  Richard  Cameron,  a  non-conformist  preacher,  who  was 
killed  with  others  in  a  conflict  at  Airdsmoss  in  the  shire  of 
Ayr,  on  the  20th  July,  1680,  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
doctrines.  They  are  otherwise  called  '  McMillans,'  from  the 
name  of  the  first  minister  who  espoused  their  cause  after 
the  Revolution.  But  these,  as  well  as  the  terms  '  Whigs* 
and  *  Mountain  men,'  which  are  also  occasionally  applied  to 
them,  they  regard  as  accidental  epithets.  They  are  some- 
times also  called  '  Covenanters,'  from  their  adherence  to  the 
national  covenant  of  Scotland,  and  the  solemn  lea^^ue  and 
covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Their  proper  designation 
however  is  that  of  •  Reformed  Presbyterians,*  or,  particularly 
in  Scotland  where  they  bad  their  origin,  •  Old  Presbyterian 
Disienten '/-^resbyterians,  iis  holding  the  leading  doc- 
trines maintained  by  Calvin  and  his  followers ;  dissenters, 
as  ^eparatists  from  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  in  the  ad- 
jective oid  we  are  carried  back  to  their  origin  and  first  rise. 
It  was  at  the  Revolution  that  this  little  shoot  sprung  from 
the  great  branch  of  Calvinist  reformers.  The  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  crown,  which  led  to  that  important  change, 
roused  into  activity  a  spirit  of  liberty  which  thrilled  through 
every  part  of  the  community.  The  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  were  in  a  particular  manner  excited ;  and  among 
others  Cameron,  the  preacher  above  mentioned,  asserted 
with  great  freedom  and  boldness  the  independence  of  the 
church.  His  doctrines  were  not  more  obnoxious  to  the 
government  than  his  zeal  in  asserting  them  was  dreaded  by 
his  brethren  of  the  clergy,  and  in  1677  the  latter  formally 
met  at  Edinburgh  and  reproved  him  for  his  conduct.  To 
divert  his  mind  under  the  painful  impressions  which  his 
promise  on  that  occasion  afterwards  gave  him,  he  retired 
to  Holland,  whence  however  he  soon  returned,  and  on 
the  22nd  June,  1680,  in  company  with  about  twenty  other 
lersons  of  the  aame  sentiinents  with  b{m»A]f^  ^^^  anned, 


enterad  the  little  town  of  Banqnbtr,  {n  1>imftiM-«lifre»  and 
at  the  market-cross  there  proclaimed,  in  a  ceremonious  man* 
ner,  a  declaration,  that  Charles  Stuart  (meaning  the  king), 
although  descended  from  the  race  of  their  antient  kings, 
had  by  his  perjuries  in  the  breach  of  his  covenanted  vow«, 
his  tyrannical  government,  and  his  usurpation  over  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  dissolved  their  allegiance  and 
forfeited  all  right  and  title  to  the  crown.    The  party  kept 
together  in  arms  for  a  month  in  the  mountainous  aistrict 
between  Nithsdale  and  Ayrshire;  but  at  length,  on  the 
20th  July,  while  lying  at  Airdsmoss  in  Kyle,  they  were 
surprised  by  a  large  bwly  of  horse  and  foot  under  the  dirvc- 
tion  of  the  government,  and  in  the  short  skirmish  which 
ibllowed,  Cameron  was  killed,  and  his  followers  were  dis- 
persed or  taken  prisoners.    Among  the  former  was  Cargill« 
who  continued  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  in  the 
fields ;  and  in  September  following,  at  a  conventicle  held  lo 
the  Torwood,  between  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  pranounce«l  a 
solemn  excommunication  against  the  king  and  his  brother 
the  duke  of  York,  the  dukes  of  Monmouth,  Ijiuderdale,  and 
Rothes,  the  lord  advocate,  and  General  Sir  Thomas  Dalxell 
of  Binns,  for  their  exertions  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
pure  churoh  of  Scotland,  their  peijury  in  reference  to  the 
covenant,  and  their  cruelty  and  oppression  towards   the 
people  of  Ood.   To  these  acts  of  the  royalists  was  soon  nSter* 
wards  added  the  Test  of  1681,  against  which  the  covenanters 
published  their  testimony  at  L^nvk  on  the  12th  January, 
1682,  adhering  to  and  confirming  the  Sanquhar  declara* 
tion,  and  giving  reasons  at  length  for  their  disowning  tli« 
king's  authority.    This  they  again  did,  and  declared  the  r 
firm  resolution  of  constant  adherence  to  the  covenant,  m 
their  Apologetic  Declaration  of  28th  October,  1684  ;  and  ^n 
the  accession  of  James  duke  of  York  to  the  throne,  tl:f  y 
published  another  declaration  at  Sanquhar  on  the   2 Ma 
May,  1685,  wherein  they  renewed  their  previous  decbira- 
tions,  and  further  protested  against  the  accession  of  ti.e 
duke  of  York,  as  a  professed  and  excommunicated  pofii^t, 
and  against  popery  itself  in  all  its  heads,  as  abjured  by  t:.v 
national  covenant.    In  these  circumstances,  it  is  pLaia  tte 
Revolution  was  an  event  which  they  would  hail  in  oomtcua 
with  the  other  Presbyterians,  but  the  latter  aoquiesceti  :n 
arrangements  with  the  government  into  which  tha  fomirr 
refused  to  enter. ;  and  they  have  since  continued  to  testify 
against  the  Revolution  settlement,  as  they  now  also  dj 
against  the  Articles  of  Union,  the  Toleration  Aj^»  the  eotj- 
duct  of  the  church,  and  generally,  all  association  whether  vf 
church  or  state  with  those  who  do  not  adopt  tha  prineiplca  of 
Scripture,  the  Reformation,  and  the  covenant. 

They  hold  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  absolute  rule  cf 
faith  and  conduct,  and  to  contain  the  standard  of  these  bkt^ 
in  ehurch  and  state.    Next  to  this  they  adopt  the  ear.f 
standards  of  the  ohuroh  of  Scotland,  the  Westminster  CV^ t- 
fession  of  Faith,  the  larger  and  shorter  catechisms  of  t:.s 
church,  the  books  of  discipline,  and  the  Westminster  Dirv** 
tory  for  Public  Worship.    And  lastly,  they  regard  the  r  t- 
tional  covenant  of  Scotland  as  a  continuing  obligation.     T> 
these  are  to  be  added  the  documents  published  by  the  h--U 
itself  in  explanation  of  their  principles,  namely,  their  *  Ju** 
cial  Act  and  Testimony,*  the  5th  edition  of  which  wms  p  .^- 
lished  at  Glas!;ow  in  1818;  'A  short  Account  of  the  C>. . 
Presbylerian  Dissenters,*  published  by  authority  of  the  pr<^ 
bytery  in  1806;  and  an  'Explanation  and  Defence  of  t^^ 
Terms  of  Communion  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Pre»bf 
terian  Church.'  editions  of  which  two  latter  were  printed  At 
Glasgow  in  1824. 

The  religious  bodv  we  are  now  considering  was  farm^ 
into  a  presbyterv  on  the  1st  of  August,  1743,  under  the  t..> 
of  the  Reform  Presbytery.  In  Scotland,  till  lately,  thex  L  s  i 
no  higher  ecclesiastical  judicatory  than  a  presbv terr.  Yl " « 
have  now  a  synod,  consisting  of  the  Edinburgh,  6la«c  '. 
Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and  Newton  Stewart  pmb«tfl•^^.4! 
The  number  of  churches  is  33,  six  of  ^-hich  however  ba\  c  ?: 
present  no  fixed  minister.  The  number  of  joined  mcia*--  -• 
is  estimated  at  6000.  In  Ireland  thero  is  a  synod  of  ft^ur  pr^  <»- 
byteries,  and  the  congregations  aro  27  in  number;  mna  Mm 
joined  members  are  stated  at  7000.  In  England  thcrv  :rr 
two  congregations,  one  with  an  ordained  minister,  the  ic  *  -  * 
vacant.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  there  t^  a 
presbytery  of  two  ministers.  In  Canada  there  is  an  • 
dained  missionary  in  connexion  with  the  Scottish  ms  .* 
and  in  the  United  States  there  are  about  60  mintsters  :  -  ; 
as  many  congregations.  In  the  United  States  therw  ts  t  « 
peculiarity,  that  no  slaye-holder  is  admitted  to  eomnaiu^^ 
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car^r,  he  fotrnd  bis  native  city  ravaged  bv  the  plague,  and 
during  such  a  calamity  poetry  could  avail  him  still  less  than 
ever.  King  Don  Sebastian  was  then  concerting  the  plan 
of  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Marocco,  and  this  induced 
Camoens  to  dedicate  bis  poem  to  the  youthful  monarch. 
Although  the  dedication  was  naciously  received,  it  was 
only  rewarded  with  a  wretchea  pension,  just  sufficient  to 
mark  but  not  to  relieve  the  misery  of  its  author. 

It  appears  that  Cardinal  HenTv,  who  succeeded  Sebastian, 
withdrew  that  small  pension.  He  patronized  oxAy  what  was 
called  learning  by  the  monks  and  mars,  whose  pious  forge- 
ries and  mirades  he  highly  valued.  This  bigot  was  the  per- 
secutor of  George  Buchanaij,  and  the  patron  of  the  inauisi- 
tion,  of  which  he  extended  the  horrors  even  to  Goa.  Under 
his  weak  and  wicked  hands  the  kingdom  fell  into  utter  ruin. 

When  we  find  Camoens  exhorting,  in  his  poetic  and 
prophetic  zeal,  young  Sebastian  to  exclude  the  clergy,  by 
which  he  means,  in  the  first  instance.  Cardinal  Henry,  from 
state-affairs ;  when  we  look  to  the  man  of  genius,  neglected 
by  bis  monkish  contemporaries,  yet,  in  his  old  age  and  mis- 
fortunes, lamenting  less  for  his  own  fate  than  for  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  nis  degenerate  country ;  Camoens,  with 
these  worthy  sentiments  and  this  unworthv  destiny,  com- 
mands an  elevated  and  respectful  sympatny.  It  is  not 
merely  the  old  roan,  or  even  the  neglected  man  of  genius, 
dying  in  an  hospital,— it  is  the  patriot  and  the  patriot-bard, 
^tbe  hero  and  the  soldier, — ^the  friend  of  truth,  as  well  as 
the  great  master  of  fiction,— ennobling  even  his  death  upon 
a  flock  bed,  by  those  sentiments  which  deepen,  by  contrast, 
the  disgrace  and  degeneracy  of  his  country.  '  I  am  ending 
(he  says  in  one  of  his  letters)  the  course  of  my  life ;  the 
world  will  witness  how  I  have  loved  my  country.  I  have 
returned  not  only  to  die  in  her  bosom,  but  to  die  with  her.* 

The  fate  of  Camoens  throws  great  light  on  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  appears  strictly  connected  with  it.  The 
same  ignorance,  and  the  same  desenerate  spirit  which  suf- 
fered Camoens  to  starve,  and  to  depend  only  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  foreign  and  aged  servant,*  and  finally  to  die  most 
wretchedly  in  an  hoapit^,  sank  Portugal  into  the  most  ab- 
ject vassalage  ever  experienced  by  a  conquered  nation. 
While  the  grandees  or  Portugal  were  blind  to  the  ruin 
which  impended  over  them,  Camoens  beheld  it  with  a  pun- 
gency of  grief  which  hastened  his  end,  in  1579,  the  year 
after  the  &tal  issue  of  the  African  expedition  under  iLing 
Sebastian,  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar. 

Camoens  attempted  every  style  of  poetic  composition  of 
which  he  had  formed  a  definite  idea,  but  the  *  Lusiad*  rises  so 
far  above  his  other  works,  that  all  his  numerous  but  lesser 
compositions  must  be  considered  as  inferior  scions  sprung 
from  the  same  voot.  The  *  Lusiad*  is  an  heroic  poem  which 
diifers  from  all  others  of  the  epio  class.  Camoens  struck 
out  a  totally  new  path  in  the  region  of  epic  poetry .t 

His  object  was  to  recount  in  epic  strains  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  men  of  Portugal  in  general,  not  of  any 
individual  in  particular,  and,  consequently,  not  of  Vasco  de 
Gam  a  alone,  who  is  commonly  considered  the  hero  of  the 
*  Lusiad.J*  The  very  title  he  gave  it,  Os  Ltmadas  (the  Lu- 
sitanians),  denotes  at  once  the  true  nature  of  its  subject. 
An  epic  grouping  of  all  the  great  and  most  interesting 
events  in  the  Portuguese  annals  forms  the  whole  plan,  and 
the  discoveiy  of  the  passage  to  India  is  the  groundwork  of 
the  epic  unity  of  the  poem,  but  Vasco  de  Gama  is  merely 
the  spindle  round  which  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is 
wound.  The  '  Lusiad '  has  no  real  episode  except  the  short 
storv  of  the  giant  Adamastor.  Unless  the  idea  of  the  plan 
of  the  *  Lusiad  *  be  rightly  seized,  the  composition  will  ap- 
pear in  a  false  light  on  whichever  side  it  is  viewed.  Desig- 
nated as  a  whole,  it  may  therefore  be  termed  an  epic  na- 
tional picture  of  Portuguese  glory,  greater  however  than  a 
mere  gallery  of  poetic  stones,  but  less  than  a  perfect  epic. 
The  unity  of  interest  and  efl^t,  and  consequently  of  the  poem, 

*  lie  had  a  black  lerraBt  wlio  bad  Kroirn  old  with  hlioi  and  who  bad  ex- 
perteoMd  hit  master's  hamanity.  This  f rateful  ladiaa,  a  nativa  of  Java, 
who.  aceordlnif  to  some  writers,  had  saved  hb  master's  life  in  the  shipwreck 
where  he  lost  all  hie  effects— this  Indian,  frown  old  and  whitehaiivd  in  his 
•errice— begged  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  for  the  only  man  in  POrtugid  gifted 
with  those  ulenu  and  that  ipiiil  which  akwo  am  tatee  awl  iwlora  tbe  raiiit 
of  a  winking  nation.  "^ 

t  The  apology  for  Camoont  which  preoedea  MlcUe*s  venion  of  the*  Lusiad* 
dcfeata  itself;  for  the  Knglish  translator  makes  the  Homeric  epio  his  sUndard, 
and  in  order  to  Justify  the '  Lusiad.'  miseonstrues  the  machinery  of  the'  IliaxL' 
M  ickb  Itowever  is  the  onlv  translator  who  has  represented  the  eleguit  dignity 
of  Camoens's  st^le.  He  has  expoeed.  Boreover,  several  plaringinstanoes  of 
ignorsDce  and  misrepresenution  in  Voltaire's  critique  on  the '  Lusiad.* 


rests  wholly  and  tolely  on  the  execution  of  fhe  plan,  oat  of 
which  only  a  poet  like  Camoens  could  have  created  a '  Lusiad.* 

His  talent  in  picturesque  comparison  was  formed  on  th« 
model  of  Ariosto  more  than  that  of  Homer.  His  description 
of  Venus,  who  once  more  intercedes  with  Jupiter,  resembles 
Ariosto's  description  of  Alcina.  The  firvt  idea  of  fatt  Island 
of  Love  seems  borrowed  fh>m  the  same  writer.  There  m, 
however,  little  room  to  doubt  that  Taaso,  when  he  trod  m 
Ariosto's  footsteps  in  order  to  describe  the  abode  of  Arm  id  a, 
availed  himself  of  the  description  of  Camoens,*  as  mfter- 
wards  the  garden  of  Armida  f\irni8hed  Spenser  with  hts 
'Bower  of  Bliss.* 

Among  the  most  beautifhl  passages  of  the '  Lusiad  *  are 
enumerated  t  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Egaa  Montz.  the 
Portuguese  Regulus,  who,  however,  ended  hu  career  more 
happily  than  the  Roman  consul;  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  Ourique,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdarn 
of  Portugal;  the  description  of  the  visit  of  Queen  Maria  of 
Spain  to  her  father  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  implore  assist- 
ance for  her  husband  in  his  contest  against  the  moots  ;  the 
relation  of  the  tragical  fate  of  Ignes  de  Castro,  which  ia  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  exquisite  passages  of  the  *  Lusiad  ;* 
the  description  of  the  sanguinary  battle  of  A^ubarfota,  the 
g^reatest  victory  the  Portuguese  ever  gained  over  the  Com- 
tilians ;  and  some  others  of  the  like  characteTj  which  migbt 
also  be  enumerated. 

Camoens  has  left,  besides  the  *  Lusiad,*  specimens  of 
no  common  merit  in  every  style  of  poetry  written  in  Por- 
tugal in  his  time ;  301  of  his  sonnets  which  have  been  pre* 
served  exhibit  his  prolific  fancy,  and  some  of  them  all  the 
tenderness  and  giraoe  of  Petrarch.  His  1 7 '  Can^dea*  (soditO 
prove  still  more  particularly  how  deeply  he  was  penetnu-d 
with  the  spirit  of  Petrarch's  poetry.  Hie  12  odes  whirh 
follow  approximate  more  nearly  to  Uie  classical  style,, and 
the  first,  addressed  to  the  moon,  begins  in  the  ptue'ode 
style,  and  is  particularly  distinguished  for  its  beauty.  In 
his'Sextinas*  Camoens  has  not  failed  in  rendering  th«ir 
artificial  ornaments  pleasing.  But  his  21  elegies  are  roi^re 
worthy  of  attention ;  they  are,  in  general,  the  longest  poemt 
of  the  collection  next  to  the  'Lusiad'  and  the  'Creation. 
Some  were  written  in  his  youth  and  in  exile,  others  dunr.  j 
his  oriental  voyages  and  adventures.  No  other  works  < 
the  poet  so  irresistibly  command  the  reader's  regret  for  L^ 
misfortunes,  and  love  for  him  as  a  man. 

A  few  poems  widely  differing  from  each  other  are  print rd 
under  the  common  title  of  *  Bstandas  *  (stanxaa),  becaL:>^« 
they  are  all  composed  in  Italian  octaves.  The  three  firat  -^ 
the  series  are  truly  poetic  epistles  and  ikithful  mtiron  cf 
the  character  and  principles  of  the  author. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  poems  of  Camoens  the  eclo^r^-s 
occupy  a  considerable  space.  They  have  more  the  to  rx 
than  the  spirit  of  pastoral  poetry.  Passages  in  Spanish  a-? 
occasionally  interspersed  with  the  Portuguese. 

In  the  collected  works  of  Camoens  a  separation  is  ir :: :  f 
of  his  poems  in  the  Italian  style  and  the  lulian  syL«^  - 
measure  from  those  which  are  composed  in  quintilhas,  1 1 
this  style  also  he  has  enriched  every  species  of  poetic  cri 
position  then  known  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  redun  u 
nas  on  his  return  from  Macao  to  Goa,  after  he  bad  nam  u 
escaped  death  by  shipwreck,  are  among  those  best  known  Z 

Romantic,  gallant,  and  comic  efiusions  of  fancy  and  « 
(glosas  in  the  Spanish  style,  voltcis  in  Portuguese),  at 
other  poetic  trifles  in  the  Portuguese  and  Spani&h  b 
guages,  appear  to  have  been  dealt  out  at  every  opportu:.  : 
with  a  profuse  hand  by  Camoens,  and  no  mental  »fK:: 
seems  to  have  been  too  homely  for  him. 

Finally,  to  leave  no  kind  of  pioetical  compoaitton  ii:^- 
attempted,  he  wrote  (probably  previous  to  his  departure  f  : 
India)  three  dramas:  'El  Key  Seleuoo *  (King  Seleuru«». 
'Os  Amphi^oes'  (The  Amphitryons),  and  'Filoden^v 
Had  the  genius  which  animates  the  *  Lusiad'  taken  a  dra- 
matic direction,  Camoens  would  have  been  the  Calderon  «^ 
Portugal  before  a  Lope  de  Vega  had  arisen  in  Spain. 

A  very  good  edition  of  the  works  of  Camoens  appeartad  &t 
Lisbon  in  1779-80,  under  the  title  of 'Obraa  da  Camocr.-. 
Principe  dos  Poetas  de  Hespanha,'  4  tom.  12mo.    A 
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t  Nuno  Alvares.  who  saTed  thn  political  existenee  of  INHtugal  at  the  J 
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*  The  first  ediUon  of  the  *  Jerusalem  iDeliveicd*  appeaivd  In  1506.  a 
after  the  death  of  Camoens.    The  *  Lusiad'  was  prinicd  in  1571.  the  | 
lence  at  Lisbon  haTlnc  preTented  its  appearance  Ibr  Uiree  years.    T^»w 
it.  and  praised  the  author  in  a  sonnet,  wbich  has  been  pivserved. 
i  ByBouterwek,  in  his*  Htetory  of  the  Spanish  and  Poctufocee  Utorat 
t  Standine  fricndlesson  the  banlis  of  the  Meeon,  in  f^— »»nri\i,  he  mx  t 
that  beauunil  paraphrase,  so  eelebrnted  by  Lope  de  Ve^a.  of  tho  UTth  |« 
where  the  Jews,  in  the  finest  etrain  of  poetry,  are  repieaenied  «a  t.«a 
their  htfpa  on  tiMwiUowa  by  Uie  mtts  of  Babylpe,  tafi  rimml 
wilf  ftoa  Ml  BStiYt  Uad. 
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flfit  thiiigf  wu  to  fix  a  standard  <m  tlie  apot  judgad  to  ba 
most  suitable  for  overlooking  the  army  when  eneamped, 
and  Mndinf^  oommands  to  the  different  quarten.  Round 
this  standard  a  square  of  200  feet  was  measured,  and  set 
apart  for  the  general's  quarters :  this  was  called  prtetorium 
(A),  from  the  name  prator,  which,  according  to  early  Ro- 
man usage,  was  the  general  title  of  a  military  commander. 
On  that  side  of  this  square  inclosure  which  was  deemed  most 
suitable  for  obtaining  forage  and  water,  the  bulk  of  the  army 
was  encamped,  and  that  side  of  the  prmtorium  and  the  cor* 
responding  side  of  the  camp,  we  shall  follow  Polybius  in 
calling '  the  front*  In  front  then  of  the  pratorium,  distant 
ftom  It  fifty  feet,  on  a  line  running  across  the  camp,  were 
placed  the  tents  and  baggage  of  the  legionary  tribunes  (B 
B),  who  in  the  ordinary  consular  army  (of  two  Roman  legions 
with  the  regular  proportion  of  allies*)  amounted  to  twelve: 
and  towards  either  extremity  of  the  same  line  were  the  tents 
of  the  prmfecti  (C  C)  or  officers,  who  held  among  the  allies 
a  rank  similar  to  that  of  the  tribunes  in  the  legions.  These 
tents  were  pitched  with  their  backs  to  the  pn&torium. 

In  front  of  the  tribunes*  tents,  a  passage,  100  feet  wide, 
called  in  our  plan  the  Principia,  or  principal  street  (D  D), 
ran  across  the  camp ;  and  between  the  side  of  this  passage 
and  a  line  parallel  to  it,  near  the  front  of  the  camp,  the  sol- 
diers were  encamped  in  lines,  which  formed  a  right  angle 
with  the  Principia.  The  soldiers'  quarters  were  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  passage  50  feet  wide  (E),  which  ran  from  the 
prettorium  to  the  front  of  the  camp.  On  each  side  of  this 
street  were  posted  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  next  to  them 
the  Triarii,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  legionary  infantry. 
Next  to  these  were  two  passages  of  50  feet  wide  (F  F  F  F), 
and  then  the  Prineipes  and  the  Haslati,  the  other  divisions 
of  the  Roman  infantry.  The  tents  of  each  division  fronted 
the  passage  next  to  them,  so  that  when  the  tents  of  two 
divisions,  as  of  the  cavalry  and  the  TViarii,  and  of  the 
Prineipes  and  the  Hastati,  were  not  separated  by  an  inter- 
vening passage,  they  had  their  backs  to  each  other.  There 
were  in  a  legion  ten  turma  of  the  cavalry,  and  ten  manipuli 
of  each  division  of  the  infantry ;  and  the  turmm  and 
manipuli  of  each  divisioi>  were  encamped  in  one  range 
along  the  passages,  a  quadrangular  space  of  100  feet  square 
being  allotted  to  each  turma  of  cavalry,  and  each  nuxniptUus 
of  the  Principee  and  Hastati,  while  each  manipulus  of  the 
TWant,  which  had  seldom  more  than  half  the  complement 
of  the  other  manipuli,  had  a  space  of  100  feet  by  50. 

Beyond  the  tents  of  the  Hastati  on  each  side  was  another 
passage  of  50  feet  wide  (6  G  G  G),  and  then  came  the 
quarters  of  the  allied  cavalry,  and  beyond  these  again, 
without  any  separating  passage,  the  quarters  of  the  allied 
infantry,  whose  tents  looked  toward  the  ramparts  of  the 
sides  of  the  camp.  The  tents  of  the  allies  occupied  a  spac« 
of  the  same  length  as  that  occupied  by  the  legionary  soldiers. 
The  depth  of  their  quarters  varied  with  the  number  of  the 
men :  our  plan  assigns  to  the  cavalry  and  infantry  an  equal 
depth,  viz.,  of  200  feet  each ;  this  is  probably  near  the  truth. 
The  Quarters  of  the  legionary  soldiers  and  the  allies  were 
alike  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  passage  50  feet  wide,  called 
quintana  (H  H),  running  across  the  camp  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Pnncipia,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
manipuli  and  turm®.      / 

The  space  on  each  si(le  of  the  praetorium  was  occupied, 
the  one  side  (K)  by  the  queestor  (whose  office  combinea  the 
direction  of  the  commissariat  department  and  the  care  of 
the  military  chest)  and  the  military  stores,  and  the  other 
side  (M)  by  the  forum^  or  place  for  holding  a  market  and 
transacting  business.  Next  to  these  on  each  side  were 
the  quarters  (N  N)  of  the  chosen  troops  from  the  extraordi- 
nary cavalry  of  the  allieu,  who  served  in  the  consul's  body- 
guard, and  of  the  volunteers  (O  O)  who  had  engaged  in  the 
service  from  regard  to  the  consul.  The  tents  of  these 
looked  towards  the  qturetor^s  quarters  and  the  forum.  Be- 
yond these  on  each  side,  with  their  tents  fronting  the  ram- 
part of  the  camp,  were  the  chosen  troops  (Q  Q)  from  the 
•  extraordinary*  infantry  of  the  allies,  who  also  formed  part 
of  the  consuls  body-guard.  Behind  all  these,  right  across 
the  camp,  ran  a  passage  or  street  of  100  feet  wide  (P  P) ; , 
and  beyond   this   passage,  and  parallel  to  it,  were   the 

*  The  Roman  lej^iuQ  in  the  time  of  Polybius  consisted  of  4S0Oinfiintn'  (or 
in  time  of  piMiuliar  emcrc^ncy  5000  infantiy )  and  300  cnralr)'.  The  Cousul.ir 
■rmv  wns  funned  of  two  legions  ;  with  a  bwly  of  allied  fo<»l.  equal  in  number 
to  the  iurantry  of  the  leipoos,  bekiiles  the  rxtriiuniiniinc«i.  choftcn  troops  uf 
the  allies,  «ho  probitbly  amounted  to  SlOO,  or  when  the  legion  was  of  50UU  to- 
fkntTy,4oS6U0:  and  of  alVied  horse,  thrice  the  numl>er  of  the  Ictfiooary  cavoliy  : 
of  these  allied  horse  une-Uiird  iMrere  draded  ftir  the  exlraordinariei.  makiuc 
tht  toUi  of  tUt  Cooiolu  tfD7  t8,900«  or  SS|5M  kfaatry  and  S4W)  UgcM, 


quartars  of  the  intin  body  of  the  'exfnordinuy*  arvalry  of 
the  allies  (R  R) ;  and  behind  these,  looking  towarda  the 
back  of  the  camp,  were  the  quarters  of  the  extraordinmry 
foot  of  the  allies  (8  S).  The  flanks  of  these  quarters  (T  T) 
were  occupied  by  any  foreigners  or  temporary  reinforce- 
ments of  allied  troops  which  might  be  in  the  campk 
Polybius  does  not  assign  any  particular  qnaiters  to  tbe 
velites,  or  light  armed  men. 

The  space  occupied  by  all  these  quarters  Ibnnad  a  aqnare, 
and  on  every  side  was  left  an  interval  of  800  feet,  which 
ser\'ed  for  various  useful  purposes,  to  deposit  tbe  booty,  to 
afford  space  for  the  troops  to  enter  and  leave  their  reapt^ctive 
quarters,  and  to  protect  the  tents  and  troops  bom  firo  or 
weapons  thrown  by  any  who  might  assail  the  eamp  frvn\ 
without.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  rampart  {vaUum\ 
and  a  ditch  ij^ossa),  through  which  were  four  gat^  or  en- 
trances :  the  PrsBtorian  gate  {Porta  Pratoria),  in  front  of 
the  camp,  opposite  the  preetorium;  the  Decumeo  gate 
{Porta  Decumana),  at  the  bank  of  the  camp ;  and  a  gate 
at  each  end  of  the  principia  or  principal  street. 

If  the  two  consular  armies  were  united,  the  eamp  formed 
an  oblong  square,  and  resembled  two  camps  placea  back  to 
back,  without  any  intervening  intrenchment.  It  appears 
to  have  had  six  gates,  two  prsDtorian  and  four  others,  cme 
at  each  end  of  the  two  principal  streets  or  passages* 

The  vallum  was  composed  usually  of  earth  or  turf,  •oroe- 
times  of  stones  or  wood,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  palisadr. 
The  ditch  was  on  the  outside.  In  stations  which  were  de- 
signed to  be  permanent,  and  which  were  in  a  disturbed  or 
hostile  country,  the  works  were  constructed  with  unusual 
care,  and  there  are  many  remains  or  Testiges  of  them  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  One  of  the  most  perfect  is 
at  Ardoch,  in  Scotland.  [Arooch.] 

The  plan  of  a  Roman  ramp,  which  we  haye  pven,  is 
taken  from  General  Roy*s  Military  Antiquities  of  Mf 
Romans  in  Britain,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for  many 
valuable  obser\'ations  on  the  castrametation  of  the  Romans. 

CAMPAIGN  A  DI  RO'MA,  the  most  southern  divi&ion 
of  the  Papal  state,  corresponds  in  great  measure  to  the 
antient  Latium  in  its  later  and  more  extensive  sense,  beinz 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Tiber,  which  divides  it  from 
the  Patrimonio  di  S.  Pietro;  on  the  N.  by  the  Tcrerone  <r 
Anio,  which  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Sabina ;  on  tbe 
£.  by  an  offset  of  the  Apennines,  which  divides  it  fimn  tlk< 
valley  of  the  Garigliano  or  Liris  in  the  kingdom  of  Nsple<, 
and  which  terminates  at  the  sea  near  Tertucina ;  on  the  S. 
and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  length  of  the  provtiKT 
from  Ostia  to  Terracina  is  about  62  milest  and  its  |^reate>; 
breadth  46  from  the  Apennines  to  the  sea.  It  is  divided  in  t^ 
two  regions,  the  lowlands  and  the  highlands,  including  tb: 
valley  of  the  Sacco  and  part  of  that  of  the  Teverone«  Tc* 
highlands  consist  of  the  £.  Apennines;  of  tbe  olL<^ 
which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Teverone  from  that  of  ti«* 
Sacco,  the  antient  Trerua,  and  on  which  are  the  towns  i  ( 
Anagni,  Palestrina,  &c. ;  of  the  Monti  Lepini  (Volscomu 
Montes),  which  divide  the  valley  of  Sacco  from  the  Pckd^- 
tine  marshes ;  and  lastly  of  the  Alban  or  Tusculan  »oaAt% 
which  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  separate  tl.f 
lowlands  of  the  Tiber  from  the  Pomptine  marshes.  Towvi* 
the  N.  the  higlilands  of  Alba  and  Tusculum  are  cooneci^i 
by  some  high  ground  towards  Zagarolo  with  the  mounts. .  • 
of  Palestrina,  thus  separating  the  waters  which  run  oastw  ar 
into  the  Sacco  and  the  Liris  from  those  which  run  W.  iv  t 
the  Tiber.  The  Apennines  and  the  Monti  Lepini  ar«  iso«t:  ■ 
rugged  and  bare ;  the  valley  of  the  Teverone  h  whoie^  4i. 
and  the  population  robust,  though  poor ;  the  valley  of  th« 
Sacco  is  wide,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The  Alba  a  : . 
Tusculum  mounts  are  covered  with  trees,  vineyards,  trr 
gardens  ;  the  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  soil  in  many  pl.u-i»« 
very  fertile.  Those  who  talk  of  the  desolation  of  die  C-  n- 
p&gna  seem  to  have  visited  only  the  lowlands  to  the  r.:;';t 
and  left  of  the  high  road  between  Rome  and  NapWs  ai.i 
that  only  in  the  summer  months;  for  *  in  the  wintrr  ar.-J 
early  part  of  the  spring  you  see  fields  and  pastures  d«r »  . 
in  all  tlie  luxury  of  a  spontaneous  vegetation.  nuraer.*!» 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  on  the  rich  gr.u« 
but  as  soon  as  the  hot  season  comes,  a  sadden  change  t.A  - «. 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  country — vegetation  cri»4>. — 
first  a  yellow,  then  a  grey  tinge  covers  the  ground  -  i  - 
dusty  soil  looks  as  if  it  were  calcined  by  fire— the  cattle  ^k- 
grate  to  the  mountains—and  the  inhabitants  di>p«rr^r/ 
(Tournon,  Etudes  Statistiques  sur  Rome.)  The  lovUn  :• 
of  the  Tiber,  which  form  what  is  called  TAgra  ito^iaiio^  ^:r 
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Qourt  md  govwrnueiit  in  1814.  It  is  probablf  owiQ|r  to  the 
papal  government  that  Rome  and  the  Camp&gna  are  not  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  Babylon  or  Palmyra.  No  adminis- 
tration could  render  the  lowlands  of  the  Camp&gna  healthy, 
or  fix  a  population  in  them.  Those  provinces  of  the  Papal 
state  which  enjoy  a  more  salubrious  atmosphere,  such  as 
Umbria,  Perugia,  the  valley  of  Rieti  in  Sabina,  the  Marches, 
are  among  the  finest,  <  most  populous,  and  hest  cultivated 
in  all  Italy.  The  whole  of  this  question  has  been  fully 
treated  hy  Toumon,  in  his  Eiudei  Staiistiques  sur  Rome,, in 
which  he  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  Camp&gna,  and 
also  in  the  Fbreign  Quarterly  Beview,  No.  xxi^  Jan.,  1 833. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plains  of  the  Campagna  is  peculiar. 
Chateauvieux  (Lettres  ecrites  dltalie)  was  the  first  fo- 
reigner who  examined  it  attentively  and  gave  an  accurate 
description  of  it.  The  farms  are  very  large;  some  of^ 
them,  such  as  that  of  Campomorto,  contain  above  16,000 
acres.  Some  hundreds  of  labourers  are  engaged  every 
year  from  the  highlands  for  the  service  of  one  farm,  be- 
tween the  months  of  October  and  June,  and  douhle  the 
number  at  harvest  time,  after  which  they  return  to  their 
hills,  or  come  to  the  hospitals  of  Rome  with  the  malaria 
fever.  Many  come  60  or  80  miles  distance.  During  the 
summer  months  only  a  small  number  of  permanent  ser- 
vants remain  on  the  farms.  This  system  of  farming  on  a 
large  scale  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  malaria,  and  the 
consequent  depopulation  of  the  plains.  In  the  highlands 
and  valleys  of  the  Apennines  property  is  much  more  sub- 
dividedt  the  fkrms  are  of  moderate  sixe,  and  most  of  the 
villagers  have  gardens  and  orchards  or  vineyards.  CCha- 
teauvieux  and  Tournon.)  The  highest  summits  in  the 
Campijma  are — Monte  Cacume,  in  the  Lepini  ridge,  3500 
feet;  Monte  Cavo,  in  the  Alban  ridge,  3000;  Maschio 
d'Ariano  (Mens  Algidus),  an  £.  projection  of  the  Alban, 
2950 ;  Monte  Tusculo,  2000. 

CAMPA6N0LS.    [Murida.} 

CAMPAN,  a  valley  and  town  m  France,  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  valley  of  Campan  is  at  the  source  of 
the  Adour,  and  comprehends  in  reality  two  valleys,  one  of 
them  watered  by  the  Adour,  and  the  other  hy  the  Trasports, 
a  tributary  of  tho  Adour.  The  delightful  scenery  of  the 
valley  of  Campan  forms  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring watering-place,  Bagndres-de-Bi^rre,  the  most  fre- 
quented of  this  part  of  France.  The  mineral  riches  of  the 
valley  constitute  however  its  chief  claim  to  notice.  It  has 
granite  and  slate,  but  we  are  not  aware  whether  these  are 
quarried.  It  is  from  its  marhle  that  Campan  derives  its 
reputation.  This  is  of  different  colours,  some  of  purple  and 
white  with  veins  of  green,  and  some  of  deep  red  veined  with 
green  and  white.  The  grain  of  this  marble  is  very  fine, 
and  the  mass  of  it  is  of  immense  extent;  it  contains  no 
marine  fossil  remains.  It  was  quarried  by  the  government 
of  France  before  the  revolution,  and  profusely  employed  in 
the  embellishment  of  the  roval  residences ;  tne  beauty  and 
vividness  of  its  colours  rendering  it  extremely  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  internal  decoration.  After  the  revolution, 
the  works  were  for  many  years  suspended,  but  the  working 
of  them  seems  to  have  been  resumed. 

The  valley  of  Campan  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the 
department  (Hautes  Pyr^n^  Upper  Pyrenees)  in  which 
it  is  situated ;  and  the  flocks,  orchards,  and  gardens,  which 
its  inhabitants  generally  possess,  enahle  them  to  live  in 
comfort  The  Kttle  town  of  Campan  is  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  Adomv  a  short  distance  above  Bagndres.  Some  woollen 
stuffs  are  woven,  and  there  is  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  paper.  Population,  in  1832,  3015  for  the  town ;  4171  for 
the  whole  commune. 

The  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre,  which  overlooks  the  valley, 
rises  to  the  heieht  of  9544  feet 

CAMPA'N.  MADAME,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Genet 
an  officer  in  the  foreign  department  under  Louis  XV.  She 
was  bom  about  1750.  At  15  years  of  age  she  was  appointed 
leader  to  the  princesses,  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  In  1770 
she  married  M.  Campan,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  first 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Marie  Antoinette,  then  dau- 
l>hines8.  She  remained  with  Marie  Antoinette  during  her 
husband's  reign,  and  was  with  her  in  the  first  scenes  o( 
the  Revolution,  up  to  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries  on 
the  10th  of  August  when  she  narrowly  escaped  with  her 
life.  Being  forbidden  to  follow  her  mistress  to  her  prison 
In  the  Temple,  she  retired  into  the  country,  and  at  last 
opened  a  boarding-echool  at  St  Germain  en  Lave.  The 
Mtiblislune&t  prospered,  and  was  patronixed  hy  Josephine 


BeauhBrnois,  who  sent  her  danghttt  HortetoSA  to  iL  la 
1806,  when  Napoleon  founded  the  establishment  at  Ecoiicn 
for  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  officers  of  the  Legion  ol 
Honour,  ho  appointed  Madame  Campan  to  superintend  it 
After  the  restoration,  the  school  of  Ecouen  heing  suppressed. 
Madame  Campan  retired  to  Mantes,  where  she  died  in 
March,  1822,  leaving  behind  her  a  character  for  mild  vir- 
tues and  considerable  information  and  accomplish  men '«• 
She  has  written — 'M6moires  sur  la  Vie  priv^e  de  Murie 
Antoinette,  Reine  de  France,  suivis  de  Souvenin  et  Anec- 
dotes Historiques  sur  les  Rdgnes  de  Louis  XV.  ct 
Louis  XVI.;  translated  into  English  in  1823.  She  giTei 
the  most  faithful  and  impartial  account  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Her  recollections  of  the  old  court  of  Louis  XV.  are  aUo 
curious. 

CAMPANELLA.    [Mbdusa.! 

CAMPANI,  MATTHEW  and  JOSEPH,  two  brother*, 
natives  of  the  diocese  of  Spoleto,  were  alive  in  and  after 
1678.  They  are  sometimes  confounded,  as  by  Wetdler  for 
instance.  Matthew,  the  elder,  was  curate  of  a  pari^  at 
Rome,  and  applied  himself  to  watchmaking  and  optics.  He 
is  mentionea  as  having  constructed  a  clock  which  was  il- 
luminated by  night  from  the  interior,  and  he  published  a 
work  on  the  subject  of  dockmaking  in  1678.  But  he  is 
principally  known  as  having  been  the  first  who  ground 
object-glasses  of  enormous  focal  length.  By  order  of  Louit 
XlV.  he  made  one  of  a  foeal  length  of  130,  one  of  150.  an  1 
one  of  205  palms  (9}  inches  French,  according  to  Auzout ) ; 
and  with  one  of  these  Dominic  Cassini  first  saw  the  satel- 
lites of  Saturn.  His  smaller  glasses  were  much  esteemt?<i. 
Weidler  says  (of  Joseph  Campani,  but  we  suspect  it  inu»t 
be  Matthew  who  is  meant),  on  the  authority  of  the  Jtmr- 
nal  dee  Savane,  1665,  p.  4,  that  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy chromatic  aberration  by  means  of  a  triple  eye-gla*i. 
There  is  a  paper  of  his  in  '  Gaudentii  Robert!  Misc.  luL 
Phys.  Math.,*  Bolopa,  1692. 

Joseph  Campani  was  also  an  astronomer,  and  made  his 
own  telescopes.  He  published  various  observations  i^ee 
Lalande,  BibL  Asiron,\  and  is  the  one  referred  to  in  At> 

ZOUT. 

CAMPA'NIA,  the  antient  name  of  that  part  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Naples  which  is  now  called  Terra  ut 
Lavoro.  l%e  word  Campania  is  probably  derived  d  -^a 
campus, '  a  plain,*  an  etymology  which  Pliny  (ixL  S)  aS  • 
assigns  to  the  city  of  Capua,  and  which  appears  to  ni  \rc- 
ferable  to  that  given  by  Strabo,  from  caput, /  a  head.*  Tl- 
Liris  was  the  boundary  between  Campania  and  Latium. 
To  the  N.  Campania  was  divided  by  the  high  ApenD:x-< 
from  the  country  of  the  Marsi  (the  present  Abruzzo),  *r  i 
to  the  N.E.  by  the  Mounts  Callicula,  TifaU,  and  Taburr. . . 
from  the  country  of  the  Samnites.  A^continuation  of  t-- 
same  ridge  between  Abella,  which  was  in  Campania,  x  1 
Abellinum,  which  was  in  Samnium,  continued  the  bound*.'  i 
to  the  E.  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Samus.  The  off  • 
which  there  detaches  itself  from  the  same  ridge,  and  n  s 
in  a  W.  direction,  forming  the  peninsula  of  Surrentum.  i  - 
vided  Campania  from  the  country  of  the  Picentini,  the  (rr- 
sent  province  of  Salerno.  These  were  the  limits  of  Cax 
pania  under  Augustus,  when  it  formed  one  of  the  elu-  •  t 
regions  of  Italy.  The  limits  of  Campania  were  afterward- 
extended,  and  it  was  made  to  embrace  the  country  of  t  ^ 
Picentini,  Beneventum,  and  also  part  of  the  B.  Lati  .u. 
Campania,  as  thus  understood,  is  chiefly  a  plain  eodofiel  1 1:- 
tween  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  which  form  a  aemictrrulir 
sweep  from  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  to  the  promontory  •  ^ 
Minerva.  It  was  celebrated  from  the  remotest  timet  foit  .t« 
extraordinary  fertility,  and  its  soft  and  genial  climate.  T^-.* 
Osci,  or  Opici,  and  Ausones  (probably  all  one  peopled.  a.-s 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Campania  recorded  in  hi»t/r^. 
Etruscan  colonies  afterwards  spread  to  this  coontxr,  a .  -. 
founded  twelve  cities,  including  Capua,  which  becaine  tr.  ■ 
principal  city  of  Campania.  The  Etniscana  of  Osmp&t  . 
appear  to  have  degenerated  from  their  anceatorK  and  t 
have  become  licentious,  insolent,  and  idle.  The  Etm^-^:  « 
were  driven  out  or  conquered  by  the  Samnites^  who  final 
yielded  to  the  Romans.  The  cruel  invention  of  the  t^' 
of  gladiators,  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  carr .  - ! 
to  a  frightful  extent,  is  attributed  to  the  Campanans  . 
Capua. 

xo  prevent  confusion  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  Campc.-^  . 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  district  belon^nff  to  Capua  w  - « 
first  called  Campanus  Ager,  and  this  lestnctM  and  oncir  ^ : 
meaning  of  the  term  should  not  be  confounded  with  u^ 
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dia^ams  are  on  a  broad  margin  by  the  side  of  the  black 
leiter. 

The  translation  itself  is  evidently  from  the  Arabic,  not 
from  the  Greek.  Several  Arabic  tenns  are  introduced ;  an 
equilateral  rhombus  is  called  A^/muqym  ;  a  parallelogram, 
similis  helmuaym  in  the  definitions,  but  afterwards  ^paral- 
lelogram ;  a  trapezium  is  kelmuariphe.  There  was  a  re- 
print of  Venice  in  1491,  not  by  Ratoolt;  and  the  commen- 
tary of  Campanus  was  reprinted  by  Henry  Stephens  at 
Paris  in  1616  in  the  edition  of  2amberti.  Billingslcy's 
English  translation,  best  known  by  John  Dee's  preface, 
was  made  from  Campanus. 

For  a  copious  list  of  MSS.  of  Campanns  in  different  libra- 
ries. &c..  see  Heilbronner.  Hitt.  Math,  Univ,  (Index.) 

CAMPBELL,  GEORGE,  author  of  several  works  of 
reputation,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1 709.  He  relinquished 
the  law  for  the  purpose  of  study injE(  divinity.  In  1759,  after 
having  rulfllled  pastoral  duties  since  1741,  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  Marischal  College.  Aberdeen.  In  1763  he  pub- 
li>hed  his  *  Dissertation  on  Miracles,'  in  reply  to  Hume's 
work  on  the  same  subject.  It  was  translated  into  French 
and  Dutch,  and  sold  extensively.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
soon  afterwards  conferred  upon  him  by  King's  College, 
Aberdeen.  In  1771  Dr.  Campbell  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Divinity.  In  1776  he  published  his  most  valuable  work, 
the  *  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric'  [Blair  ]  His  last  work  was 
a  *  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  with  Preliminary  Disserta- 
tions and  Notes/  in  2  vols.  4to.  He  died  in  1796,  ha\ing 
resigned  his  professorship  some  years  previously,  on  which 
occasion  the  king  granted  him  a  pension  of  dOu/.  a  year. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN,  a  vnter  on  biography,  history, 
politics,  and  statistics,  was  tiorp  at  Edinburgh,  March  8, 
1 70S.     At  the  age  of  nve  vears  he  left  Scotland,  and  never 
after  visited  it.    He  was  placed  in  an  attorney's  office,  but 
relinquished  the  law  for  ^  literary  onreer.  Before  his  thirtieth 
year  he  published  (in  1 736^;*  The  Military  tlistory  t>f  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,'  in  2  vols,  folio.   He 
was  next  engaged  as  one  of  the  writers  in  the  '  Universal 
History.'     In  1739  he  published  the* Travels  and  Adven- 
tures of  Edward  Brown,  E^q,.'  8vo. :  in  the  same  year  *  Me- 
moirs of  the  Bashaw  Duke  ue  Ripperda,*  8vo. ;  in  1741  a 
'Concise  History  of  Spanisn  America,*  8vo. ;  in  1742 'A 
Letter  on  the  Discovery,  Importance,  and  Utility  of  the 
Thurlow  State  Papers;'  in  the  same  year  the  1st  and  2nd 
vols,  of  the  *  Lives  of  the  Enf;li!<h  Admirals  and  other  emi- 
nent British  Seamen/  which  work  was  completed  by  the 
appearance  of  two  other  volumes  in  1744.    This  work,  he 
says  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  cost  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  he  enrledTOured  to  be  strictly  impartial.     Three 
editions  were  published  in  his  lifetime.     In  1744  he  pub- 
lished in  2  vols,  folio  a  collection  of  *  Voyages  and  Travels* 
on  an  improved  plan.    In  1745  he  commenced  his.  labours 
in  the  '  Biugraphia  Britannica.*     Dr.  Kippis,  his  coadjutor  in 
this  work,  passed  a  high  encomium  upon  the  part  taken  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  attributed  much  of  its  success  to  him. 
He  wrote  the  •  Introduction  to  Chronology,*  and  the  *  Dis- 
course on  Trade'  in  Dodsley's  'Preceptor.'     In  1750  he 
published  a  work  *0n  the  Present  State  of  Eurot)e,'  which 
met  with  great  success.    His  most  important  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1774,  in  2  vols,  royal  4to.,  and  is  entitled  '  A  poli- 
tical Survey  of  Britain,  being  a  series  of  Retieclions  on  the 
Situation,  Lands,   Inhabitants,    Revenues,    Colonies,   and 
Commerce  of  this  Island,  intended  to  show  that  we  have  not 
as  yet  approached  near,  the  summit  of  improvement,  but 
that  it  wilt  a^ord  employment  to  many  generations  before 
they  puifh  to  tho  utmost  extent  the  natural  advantages  of 
Great  Britain.'    Dr.  Kippis  enumerates  sixteen  or  seventeen 
other  works  of  a  less  important  character  by  Dr.  Campbell. 
In  1 754  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Glasgow  University ;  and  in  1774  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia presented  hitn  with  her  picture.    Dr.  Campbell  married 
in  17S6,  and  died  Dec.  28,  1775.    He  was  interred  in  the 
burial-ground  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  near  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  London,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  bis 
Tnemory.    Only  one  child,  oat  of  seven  which  he  bad,  out- 
lived him.    In  1765  he  was  appointed  by  the  government 
bis  majesty's  agent  for  the  province  of  Canada,  which 
office  he  retained  until  his  death. 

CAMPBELLS,  LORDS  OF  ARGYLL.  They  trace 
tbeir  lineage  to  an  individual  of  their  name  who  in  the  12th 
century  married  the  daughter  of  a  Gaelic  chieftain  and  got 
with  her  the  lordship  of  Lochow  in  the  shire  of  Argyle.  A 
few  descents  bring  us  down  to  Gillespie  Campbell,  laird  of 


tiochow,  who  witnessed  a  charter  of  King  Alexander  Til 
in  the  year  1266,  and  whose  son  and  heir,  Colin  Cavp- 
HKLL  of  Lochow,  sumamed  the   Great  from  his  stature, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from   the  same  kirs;. 
This  Sir  Colin  was,  in  1291,  one  of  the  nominees  uf  Bru4«, 
when  the  title  of  the  latter  to  the  crown  was  to  be  in^  e^tt- 
gated  before  King  Edward  I.     He  was  soon  after«aid> 
killed  in  a  conflict  with  the  lord  of  Lorn ;  and  as  bis  *tm% 
also  assisted  Bruce  in  crushing  that  powerful  lord,  (}icj 
shared  largely  in  his  forfeited  estates, — on  his  ruins  indeed 
the  family  rose  to  the  chieftainry  of  Argyle.     Sir  Nul 
Campbell  of  Lochow,  son  of  the  said  Sir  Colin,  was  fur- 
ther  rewardeo  with  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary.  kut£i 
of  Bruce,  by  whom  he  had  Sir  Colin  Cs.kpbxll  of  L>- 
chow,  who  retook  for  King  David   Bruce    the  ca»tle  *i 
Dunoon,  and  was,  in   consequence*    appointed  hcntAl  \t 
keeper  thereof.    His  great  grandson,  Sir  Duncan  Caup- 
HBLL  of  Lochow,  who  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  Uie  ran- 
som  of  King  James  I.,  was  by  that  prince  constituted  oi  e 
of  the  privy  council  and  afterwards  justiciar  and  lord > lieu- 
tenant of  the  shire  of  Argyle.    In  these  offices  he  «»» 
continued  by  King  James  II.,  who  also  made  him  a  lord  uf 
parliament  by  the  title  of  Lord  Campbell,  and  on  his  death 
advanced  his  grandson  Colin»  second  Lord  Campbell,  tj 
the  dignity  of  Karl  of  the  county  of  Ajrg>  11. 

In  1463  bis  lordship  w^  joined  in  a  commission  to  neir>- 
tiate  a  truce ^ with  England;  and  soon  after  his  return  he 
wai|  made  master  of  the  household,  and  in  146S  as«ocJjLe>i 
with  Lord  Bovd  in  the  high  office  of  lord  justiciar  south  I 
Forth,  whicn  he  exercised  alone  from  H69  to  1475«  wh<u 
he  was  sent  as  a  plenipotentiary  into  England.  He  vu 
some  time  afterwards  sentambassador  to  France  to  renew  the 
league  with  that  crown ;  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Uv  r  ^* 
stone  was.  in  1483,  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  k:>..:' 
dom.  in  which  nost  he  i-emained  till  the  spring  of  l<4:x 
wnen  ne  was  sent  into  England  on  a  public  embassy. 

On  the  accession  of  King  James  iV.,  in  June  that   \eit, 
he  WHS  reinstated, in  the  chancellorship,  and  so  contioucd 
till  his  death  in  the  beginning  of  1493.     His  son  Atix- 
ANDBR,  secoi^d  Earl  of  Argyll,  commanded  the  vanpianl  </ 
the  Scots  arijiy  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  fell  there  m  ;u 
the  king  ana  many  otners.    His  son  Colin*  third  Earl  w{ 
Argyll,  waa  soon  aiterwards  appointed  one  of  the  (bur  coun- 
sellors to  King  James  V.,  from,  whom  he  also  got  a  ^rsct 
of  the  lordshin  of  Abernethy,  then  in  the  crown    b*-  for- 
feiture, and  tnereafter   a  confirmation  of  the   herediurr 
sheriffship  qf  the  shire  of  Argyle.    He  was  also  appoin'^  I 
to  the  high  .  office  of  lord  justiciar  of  Scotland,   an    ot£  ^ 
which  remained  thenceforward  for  a  century  hereditary  i:» 
his  family.     He  died  in  1542,  and  was  succeeded  by  I:.* 
eldest  son  Archibald,  fourth  Earl  of  Arg}!!.  who  is  ci.- 
morable  as  the  first  person  of  consequence  in  Scotland  «*« 
embraced  the  ^rotestant  religion.    He  was  twice  roamc^i . 
and  big  sons  Archibald,  fiftn  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  Cc>i  ^. 
sixth  Earl  of  Argyll,  by  separate  marriages,  were  severa.'r 
lord  hi^h  chancellors  of  Scotland,  but  neither  of  them  «^ 
otherwise  remarkable :  the  latter  indeed  is  described   ii  \ 
contemporary  pamphlet  as  'religious  and  of  good  aatcrv, 
but  weak  in  Judgment,  and  very  much  held  by  his  w :  V. 
His  son  Arci^ib\ld,  seventh  Earl  of  Arg)!!,  was  a  xn:'.  - 
tary  officer    of  considerable    reputation ;    and,    mam :  z 
twice,  was  the  father  of  two  very  distingiushed  sofu.    'r  f 
younger  of  these  was,  in    1622,  created   Lord    Ktntv-s 
but  having  no  issue,  the  title  expired  at  his  death.     *T :  .* 
elder,  Archtbald,  eighth  Earl  or  Argyll,  was  born  in  ir  s 
year  1598,  and  from  his  earliest  years  was  noted  for    .    . 
piety  and  devotion.    In  1628,  when  his  father  was  ahrcj*. 
having  left  the  kingdom,  the  Loird  Lorn  rest$rned  into  \.:.f 
king's  hands  his  hereditary  office  of  lord  justiciar,  or,  as    : 
came  to  be  stvled.  justice-general  of  Scotland. 

In   1633,  the  Earl  of  Argyll  having  declared  hima^-  '   5 
convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  was  obliged  to  ids  s  . 
over  his  estates  to  his  son,  reser\'ing  only  a  suitable  ma^r- 
tenance  to  himself;  and  the  fbllowing  year  Lord  Li>m  v    . 
appointed  by  the  king  one  of  the  extraordinary  ]i:r^«      • 
session.    In  the  month  of  April,  i6d8,  when  the  nats.  c  - ' 
covenant  was  framed  and  sworn  to  by  nearly  the  «t.t  ■« 
population  of  Scotland,  he  was  called  up  with  othe--> 
London  to  give  advice  to  the  king  under  the  exist. a^  r 
cumstances  of  the  kingdom;   and  though  they  «rr«>    ^ 
equally  aware  that  the  covenant  was  obnoxious  to  th<»  k  •  ^- 
yet  Argyll  alone  spoke  freely  and  honestly,  and 
mended  the  utter  abolition  of  those  innovi 
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Bay  of  Campeachy,  but  more  appropriately  the  Bay  of  Vera 

Cruz.  The  former  name  properly  beloncrs  to  that  smaller 
and  open  hay  on  which  the  town  is  built*  Cam  peachy  is 
in  20°  N.  lat.,  and  about  90°  SO'  W.  long.  Vessels  cannot 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  S.  Francisco,  on  which  the  town 
is  built,  but  must  remain  in  the  bay  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  The  town  contains  about  18,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  defended  by  a  fort.  Its  exportations  con- 
sist of  Campeachy-wood  and  wax.  The  wood  is  cut  in 
several  places,  especially  on  tSp  banks  of  the  Rio  Cham- 
poton,  8.  of  the  town ;  and  the  wax  is  got  from  the  wild 
bees  without  stings,  which  are  common  in  the  countiy  to 
the  east. 

CAMPER,  PETER,  was  born  at  Leyden  on  the  11th 
of  May,  1722.  His  father,  Florent  Camper,  was  a  clergy- 
man, who  numbered  among  his  friends  Boerhaave,  *sGraye- 
sande,  Musachenbroeck,  and  Moor ;  and  it  was  in  the  so- 
ciety of  these  celebrated  men  that  Camper  spent  much  of 
his  youth,  and  imbibed  that  love  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  He  was 
instructed  in  drawing  by  Moor,  and  in  geometry  by  La- 
hordes.  On  entering  the  university  of  Leyden  he  devoted 
himself  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
under  Gaubius,  Van  Rooyen,  the  elder  Albinus,  and  Trioen. 
Under  these  masters  he  soon  rose  to  distinction ;  and  when 
he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  and  medicine  in 
1 746,  he  published  two  dissertations, — ^the  one '  De  Visu,' 
the  other  *  De  OcuU  quibusdam  partibus,*  which  have  been 
much  praised  by  Baldinf^er.  In  1748  he  visited  London, 
where  he  associated  with  Mead,  Pringle,  and  Pitcairn,  and 
where  his  taste  for  natural  history  was  awakened  by  the 
cabinets  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  CoUinson,  and  the  collec- 
tions of  Hill  and  Catesby.  He  spent  nearly  12  months  in 
England.  On  his  return  he  successively  occupied  the 
chairs  of  philosophy,  anatomy,  surgery,  and  medicine  in 
the  universities  of  Franeker,  Amsterdam,  and  Gronineen. 
When  entering  upon  these  professorships  he  delivered  in- 
troductory lectures,  which  were  remarkable  for  the  compre- 
hensive knowledge  which  they  evinced  in  phvsics,  medicine, 
and  anatomy,  as  well  as  for  an  uncommon  talent  of  observa- 
tion. He  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1772,  and  an  ancemt  in  1776;  a  prixe  from  the  Academy 
of  Dyon  in  1779;  from  that  of  Lyons  in  1773,  and  that  of 
Toulouse  in  1774 ;  and  from  the  societies  of  Haarlem  and 
Edinburgh,  and  the  academy  of  surgery.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academies  of  Berlin  and  JPetereburgh,  and  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  of  Gottineen;  and  in 
1 785  was  made  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  being  the  only  Dutchman,  except  Boer- 
haave, who  had  attained  that  honour.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state-council  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  a 
deputy  in  the  assembly  of  the  States  of  the  Province  of 
Friesland.  He  died  of  a  violent  pleurisy  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1789,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him 
the  well-earned  reputation  not  onlv  of  a  distinguished  ana- 
tomist and  philosopher,  but  of  an  honest  man.  His  works, 
or  rather  detached  essays,  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
Besides  his  *  Demonstrationes  Anatomico-patbologicsB,*  of 
which  two  parts  only  appeared,  the  one  containing  the 
structure  and  diseases  of  the  human  arm,  the  other  the 
structure  and  diseases  of  the  human  pelvis,  he  published 
separate  dissertations  upon  the  following  subjects:  —  on 
'  the  cause  of  hernia  in  new-bom  children  ;*  on  '  the  sense 
of  hearing  in  fishes  ;*  on  '  the  physical  education  of  chil- 
dren ;*  on  '  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  ;*  on  *  the  origin 
and  colour  of  negroes  ;*  on  *  the  signs  of  life  and  death  in 
new-bom  children  ;*  on  '  infanticide,  with  a  proiect  for  the 
establishment  of  a  foundling  hospital  ;*  on  *  tiie  causes  of 
infanticide  and  suicide ;'  on  '  the  intromission  of  air  into 
the  lungs  of  new-born  children  ;*  on  *  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy at  two  different  times  according  to  the  celebrated 
Franco*  (that  is,  on  the  first  da^  the  surgeon  makes  the  in- 
cision into  the  bladder,  the  patient  is  then  to  be  put  to  bed, 
and  the  extraction  of  the  stone  is  deferred  to  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  day) ;  on  •  ulcers  in  the  urethra,*  &c.;  on 

*  the  orang-ouUng  and  other  kinds  of  apes;*  on  'oanoers,* 
&C. ;  on  *  lameness  in  infants ;'  on  '  lithotomy  ;*  on  '  the 
classifioation  of  fishes  according  to  the  system  of  Linnaus;* 
and  on  '  the  fracture  of  the  patella  and  olecranon.*  He  also 
presented  the  following  memoin  to  different  societies :  on 

*  the  callus  of  fractured  bones  ;*  on  *  the  advantages  and  best 
methods  of  inoculating  for  the  amall-pox  ;*  on  *  the  theory 
and  treatment  of  chronio  diseases  of  the  longi»*  fcc;  on  I 


*  the  constmetbn  of  trusses,  and  the  best  nttliod  ef 
pering  steel  for  these  instmments  ;*  on  *  the  atmeturs  of 
the  great  bones  of  birds,  and  the  manner  in  whidi  ataos- 
pberic  air  is  introduced  into  them  ;*  on  '  the  cure  of  tiloei»  ;* 
on  '  the  characteristie  marks  of  oountenance  in  peraons  of 
different  countries  and  age^'  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  his  son  in  4to.  in  1791,  and  followed  by  the 
description  of  a  method  of  delineating  various  sorts  of 
heads  with  accuracy ;  on  *  the  discovery  of  the  gland* 
in  the  interior  of  the  sternum  ;*  on  *  contagious  diseaies 
among  cattle  ;*  on  ''Kbecific  remedies ;'  on  *  the  effects 
of  air,  sleep,  &c.  in  the  cure  of  surgical  disorders;'  (« 
'the  nature,  treatment,  &c.  of  dropsy;'  on  *ph>»»iii 
beauty;*  on  the  question,  *Why  is  man  exposed  to  m^re 
diseases  than  other  animals  ?*  and  on  *  the  fos&il  U^iK-t 
of  unknown  and  rare  animals.'  In  1792  his  son  pub- 
hshed  a  sequel  to  the  work  on  the  natural  difference  u.' 
features,  &c.  entitled  '  Lectures  of  the  late  Peler  Camper 
on  the  manner  of  delineating  the  different  emotions  of  nurid 
in  the  countenance,*  &c. ;  and  in  1 603  a  collectioo  tf  hi» 
works  appeared  at  Paris  in  3  vols*  8vo.  with  a  folio  atlat  of 
plates  under  the  title  of  '  (Suvres  de  Pierre  Camper  qui 
ont  pour  objet  I'Histoire  Naturelle,  la  Physiologie,  et  1  Anj- 
tomie  Compar6e.'  His  '  Icones  Herniamm'  was  publ.>i  i*l 
at  Frankfort  by  Soemmering.  1801,  fob'o.  Among  the  m  :o 
prominent  points  in  his  works,  we  may  mention  his  dtH:o\  <.  r? 
of  the  presence  of  air  in  the  bones  of  birds;  his  denw/n<«:rj* 
tion  that  the  curvature  of  the  urethra  is  greater  in  chile  nt 
than  in  adults ;  his  remarks  on  the  variation  of  the  Uc»»i 
angle  in  different  nations ;  his  account  of  Roenhu^  sen  • 
lever,  used  in  the  practice  of  midwifery ;  his  dissertation  ^.n 
the  best  form  for  shoes ;  and  his  osteological  inveatagaticut 
into  lost  races  of  animals. 

CAMPHOR  is  the  stearopten,  or  one  of  the  principles 
arising  from  the  separation  of  the  volatile  oil  of  two  tzn*»  * 
the  one,  Cinnamomum  Camphora  (Nees  v.  Esenbeck )« a  na- 
tive of  Japan,  China,  and  Cochin  China ;  the  other,  Dtpur^- 
cafptu  Camphora,  or  Dryobakmopi  Camphora  (Colebraukc  \ 
anativeof  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  From  these  it  is  procurW 
by  different  processes.  It  exists  in  every  part,  root,  atet:^ 
branches,  and  leaves,  of  the  first-mentioned  tree,  whin,  is 
chopped  into  pieces  sufficiently  small  to  be  thrown  into  r.  n 
vessels:  these  vessels  are  afterwards  covered  with  car  tic. 
hoods,  in  which  are  placed  rice-straw  and  rushes,  heat  t^^ 
itt|^  subseouently  gradually  applied.  The  camphor  is  toa- 
tilized,  ana  afterwards  condenses  on  the  straws,  ruahes.  ^r. 
This,  after  being  purified  from  the  intermixture  of  strav«. 
is  found  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  crude  camf*;...- 
But  it  still  retains  many  impurities,  and  on  arrivml  lo  L  ^• 
rope  is  refined,  formerly  exclusively  at  Veoiee,  nov  mlsa  a 
England  and  Germany. 

From  the  Dipterocarpus  Camphora  it  is  not  procured    . 
distillation,  but  exists  in  a  solid  form  in  the  stem  of  t.  » 
tree.    In  that  part  of  the  stem  which  should  be  oecupied  -r 
the  pith  it  is  found  along  with  camphor-oil.  When  Cappc«i .  - 
opened  while  young  nothing  but  oil  flows,  but  in  time  a  rn   - 
quantity  of  this  oil  assumes  the  solid  form,  and  is  foun . 
at  intervals  along  the  trunk  in  pieces  a  foot  or  a  foot  ac  .  i 
half  long.    The  process  of  extracting  the  oil  is  effeccci  hv 
means  of  a  Malay  axe  used  to  lay  open  the  trunk  at  abcm:  .  ^ 
inches  from  the  ground,  till  near  the  heart,  when  a  %tE 
incision  is  cautiously  made,  and  the  oil  if  present  ini»i"*^ 
out,  and  is  received  into  bamboos  and  other  vcascK     I' 
camphor  is  suspected  to  be  present  the  tree  is  fellea.  r;. ; 
into  pieces  about  a  fathom  long,  which  are  then  split,  sttd  i. « 
camphor  is  found  in  pieces  of  the  length  stated,  and  ai*  ^t 
the  ciroumference  of  the  human  arm.    A  tree  of  nodv^tr 
size  may  yield  about  11  pounds,  while  a  very  lar^ce   -    ^ 
may  oroduce  twice  that  quantity. .  The  camphor  ao  obteirA- 
is  called  8e  Tantong  or  head  camphor ;  but  the  wood  w }.     .  . 
surrounds  the  camphor  on  being  acraped  yields  an  infr?     -J 
sort,  called  belly  and  foot  camphor.    The  camphor  from  t*  •».  V 
tree  is  mtich  less  volatile  and  transparent  than  from  u  •• ' 
former.  . 

The  oil  is  much  prized  and  used  in  the  Bast,  but  &s  « 
sent  to  Europe.    So  much  more  is  the  Borneo  vid  Sao^si 
camphor  esteemed  than  the  other,  that,  even  in  the  mat av 
of  Japan,  200  pounds  of  the  camphor  of  the  latter 
will  be  given  in  exchange  for  one  pound  of  the  fumer 
Bornean  camphor  is  white  like  chalk,  but  haa  the 
smell  and  taste  as  that  of  Japan. 

The  process  of  refining  consists  in  exposins  the  eai 
in  Ivge  ofeni  in  flat  glaM  baskettp  along  with  •  little 
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M  a  eompeniation.  During^  the  negotiations  Bonwaite'f 
head-quarters  were  at  Pttftseriano,  a^w  mileK  frbm  vanip6 
Formic,  near  the  hanks  of  the  Tagliamento.  {BoNAPAafS.} 

•  CAMPOMA'NES,  COUNT  PEDRO  RODRIOOK^. 
a  distinguished  Spanish  civilian  and  statesman  of  the  18th 
eentury.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  fiscal  advocate  lo  the 
Tx>yal  council  of  Castile,  and  was  made  aftenrards  minister 
of  state.  He  was  a  friend  of  Aranda,  and  took  pM  m  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  by  that  minister.  [AaAif  oA.]  H6 
lahoured  zealously  to  Muse  the  industty  or  Spain  fW>m  its 
state  of  torpor,  and  wrote  several  good  works  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  artisans.  Under  the 
ministry  of  Florida  Blanca,  Campomanes  was  removed  fh>m 
the  council,  and  lived  afterwattls  in  ret&ement  until  his 
death  which  took  place  towards  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  He  was  director  of  the  Spanish  academy  of 
history,  one  of  the  few  useful  learned  institutions  of  Spaing 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadefphiai 
His  principal  works  are : '  Antiguidad  Maritima  de  la  Re* 
publica  de  Cartage,*  with  a  translation  of  the'Periplnsof 
Hanno,'  illustrated  by  copious  notes,  4to.    Madrid^  l75l5. 

*  Discurso  sobre  el  Fomento  de  la  Industria  Popular,  8to.  Ma- 
drid, 1774.  *  Discurso  sobre  la  Educacion  Popular  de  los  Ar- 
tesanos,  y  su  Fomento,'  8Vo.  Madrid,  1775.  In  this  last  tiea- 
title  he  combated  the  idea,  then  general  in  Spain  and  most 
ether  countries  of  the  continent,  tti at  mechanical  professions 
were  in  their  nature  low  and  abject  He  contended  that  they 
were  considered  as  such  because  they  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  depression  and  degmdation  through  the  ignorance  and 
indolence  of  those  who  exercised  them  in  a  slovenly  !man- 
ner.  '  Let  the  mechanical  arts  he  improved  and  ennobled 
by  the  assistance  of  education  and  scientific  knowledge; 
let  the  artizans  raise  themselves  by  their  skiH,  industry, 
and  conduct, 'and  the  prejudice  against  the  mechanieal  pro- 
fessions will  give  way.*  These  propositions  of  Campomanes 
appear  now  self-evident,  but  in  his  time,  and  especially  in 
Spain,  they  sounded  like  a  paradox,  and  it  reqiiiwd  a  con* 
Siderable  degree  of  moral  ooura^  to  assert  them^  As  a 
eontinuation  of  the  same  subject,  Campomanes  wrote, 
'  Apendice  a  la  Educacion  Popular,'  4  vols^  8vo.  Madrid, 
1776 — 7.  The  first  volume  treats  of  the  origin  and  deeay 
of  industry  in  Spain  during  the  1 7th  century,  with  nume- 
rous quotations  from  writers  of  that  age,  and  eontains  much 
interesting  statistieal  and  historical  information  on  the  in- 
ternal state  of  Spain  in  that  obscure  period.  The  second 
volume  treats  of  the  means  of  encouraging  and  improving 
manufactures,  and  quotes  the  various  royal  decrees,  ordi- 
nances, and  privileges,  issued  at  difierent  times  fer  diat 
object,  though  apparently  to  little  purpose.  The  third  vo- 
lume treats  of  the  laws  coneemmg  the  artizans,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  municipal  and  corporate  regulations,  with 
extracts  from  foreign  authors,  especially  French,  on  the 
manner  of  conducting  various  branches  of  manuAietUMs. 
The  fourth  volume  contains  eight  '  discursos*  or  disSerta^ 
tions  on  the  public  economy  of  Spain#  by  Francisco  Mar- 
tinez de  Mata,  a  friar  from  Granada  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  whose  writings  had  Mien 
into  oblivion,  and  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Nicolao  An- 
tonio in  his  *  Bibliotheca  Nova.'  They  are  interesting,  con- 
sidering the  time  in  which  they  wefe  written.  Campomanes 
adds  bis  own  notes  to  them.  Campomanes  wrote  also  an 
historical  dissertation  on  the  order  of  the  Templars,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  mortmain  property  possessed  by  convents  and 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  in  which  he  expressed  opinions 
which  drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  several  powerful  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  and  probably  contributed  to  ms 
re  mo  V  1^1  from  oflSce.  ' 

CAMPONTIA.  a  genus  of  marine  annelidei,  separated 
by  Dr.  Johnston,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Snivel,  of 
the  *  Zoological  Journal,'  p.  325.  In  the  8tb  vol.  of  the 
•Magazine  of  Natural  History.*  p.  179,  where  a  figuro  and 
enlarged  description  of  the  animal  are  given,  Dr.  Jofanston 
tays,  *  W'hen  I  first  described  this  animal,  its  close  resem- 
blanoe  to  some  caterpillars  was  particulariv  mentioned,  bnt 
the  suspicion  of  itj  being  actually  a  larva  did  not  occur  to 
me ;  for  I  believed  it  to  be  an  established  fact  among  ento- 
mologints  that  no  insect  passed  its  preparatory  stages  hi 
sea-water.  I  have  been  informed,  however,  that  Mr.  Mae 
l.<eay,  and  no  higher  authority  can  be  given,  has  proved  that 
the  worm  in  question  is  the  larva  probably  of  some  diptei 
rous  lly ;  and  if  this  opinion  is  correct  (wtaich  its  anatooy 
•tiODgly  confirms),  then  it  will  follow  that  at  least  one  lal^ 


naturally  lives  and  underj^oet  its  changes  in  the  sea ;  a  con- 
clnston  Whfeh;  I  think,  is  one  6f  som^  importance  and  at 
variance  with  our  present  notions.  Our  campontia  eruH- 
formis  may  be  found  at  all  seasons,  at  the  roots  of  sea- wed 
and  corallines,  in  pools  le^  by  the  recess  of  the  tide.  The 
very  specichens  before  me  were  procured  by  myself,  a  few 
days  agfo,  in  parts  to  %hich  tv6  fi-esh-Water  could  We  access* 
and  which  are  covered  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  everf 
tide,  fit  theV  arb  near  low-water  mark.^ 

CA'MPSlA  {Lepeletier  and  ServiU€\  a  genvs  of  ooleo|>- 
tenms  Insects;  of  the  section  Heteromera,  sub-section  Sfm- 
dytra  (Latreiiiig),  and  family  Helopidse.  Generic  eharwc- 
ters :— Head  broad  ^  antenna  with  the  five  terminal  joints 
slightly  semited;  body  elongate.'   [HiLOvmx.] 

CAMP8IE  HILLS,  in  Scotland,  extend  between  Ihm 
lower  courses  of  the  rivers  Forth  end  Clyde,  in  a  genera, 
direction  Ofom  S.K.B.  to'S.S.W.  Thev  occupy  the  nidtUe 
portion  of  the  eountv  of  Stirling  and  the  8.B.  part  •f  that 
of 'Dumbarton.  More  tlrsn  one^hird  of  Stirtingshirw  is 
covered  witit  the  Campsie  and  the  valleys  belonging  lo  tbena, 
bnt  only  a  smell  part  of  Dumbartonshire. 

The  Campsie  Hills  are  not  connected  with  any  mountain- 
range  of  Scotland.  To  the  S.  of  them  extends  the  plain, 
through  the  N.  portion  of  which  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
runs ;  and  at  their  most  western  extremity  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  hills  of  Renfrewshire,  which  terminate  E.  of 
Port  Glasgow,  by  the  wide  and  deep  bed  of  the  CUde. 
They  are  separated  from  the  mountains  skirtine  the  banks 
of  Loch  Lomond  on  the  W.  by  the  valley  of  the  Levrn. 
The  mountains  8.B.  of  Ben  Lomond  also  are  detached  frT>m 
them.  From  Buchanan,  near  Loch  Lomond,  %  plain,  with 
an  average  width  of  four  or  five  miles,  extends  to  the  banks 
of  the  Forth,  at  Kippen.  This  plain,  in  its  highest  parts, 
is  hardly  more  than  200  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  E.. 
the  valley  of  the  Forth  divides  the  Campsie  Hills  from  the 
high  summits  in  Perthshire  and  the  8.  eiAremity  of  the 
Ochill  Hills. 

The  rock  on  which  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  sianda,  clo^ 
to  the  Clyde,  is  the  most  S.W.  extremity  of  the  range ;  t^nd 
the  rock  of  Stirling  Castle  is  its  most  N.B.  pomt.  At 
nearly  an  equal  distance  fri>m  both  these  rocks  are  the 
Campsie  Fells,  the  highest  portion  of  the  system,  whirh 
rise  to  more  than  1500  f?et  above  the  sea.  In  theae  hnU 
the  sources  of  the  Carron,  the  Endriek*  and  the  Gtaxert  anr 
interlocked.  From  this  point  the  Campsie  Fells  branch  ft? 
W.  and  B.,  and  continue  about  twelve  miles  in  each  din.-- 
tion,  ending  on  the  W.  near  KtUeam.  On  the  B.  the  ranjre 
dhrides  into  two  ridges,  which  enclose  the  valley  of  the  C«r- 
ron,  till  both  terminate  somewhat  more  than  one  mile  abi^f  < 
Denny.  The  southern  ridge  is  the  higher,  and  ri«es  :n 
some  points  to  1350  feet;  th0  northern,  whieb  ia  much 
lower,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Carron  from  tbe  hui» 
about  the  sources  of  the  Bannockbum. 

Where  the  sources  of  the  Bndrick  and  Carron  are  incer- 
locked,  a  ridge  branches  off  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and  coz,:.- 
nues  to  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  at  Touch,  a  distaaee  nf 
about  ten  miles.  The  rocks  of  Craigfonh  and  Stiriinfr  bs j 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  it  and  constituting  its  extre- 
mity. This  ridge,  which  is* called  Dundaff  Hills,  occup-e* 
in  width' as  much  space  as  the  Campsie  Fe)ls,butita  hctcht 
hardly  ever  reaches  1 000  feet 

At  the  source  of  the  Glaxert  another  ridge  of  high  land 
branches  off  fVom  the  Campsie  Hills,  which  for  four  or  i^« 
miles  runs  S.W.,  but  then  declines  to  the  W.,  in  wtiich  d- 
reetion  it  continues  for  about  ten  miles,  fill  if  terminav^ 
about  a  mite  from  the  banks  of  the  Leven,  opposite  Bonh.ii 
These  heights,  which  are  called  the  Kilpatrick  HilK  »rv 
much  lower  than  the  Campsie  Fells  and  the  Dundaff  Hin«. 
and  hardly  ever  attain  more  than  700  feet  They  ocraf*^  » 
considerable  soaoe^  sending  off  offiiets  to  the  8.  and  N 
These  offiiets  advance  southward  to  the  road  leadinjr  fmn 
Dumbarton  to  OlasgoWf  where  Chapel  HiM  and  D«*lo<»ii«-r 
Hill  are  situated.  The  rook  of  Dumbartoa  is  the  meat  \V. 
extremity,  and  on  the  other  side  ef  She  Clyde,  oppeene  it. 
begftr  the  Renfirew  Hills.  On  the  N.,  the  oytseta  of  tht 
Kimatrick  Hilte  advance-tow  short  dbtanes  tram  Kil 
nock,  near  the  month  of  the  Bndrick. 

The  descent  ef  the  Campsie  Hills^o  the  N.  is 
gentle,  and  oAew  terminaSes  in  moors  (  on  the  S.  tbecr  «)• 
mifty  towards  the  plain  isateep.  and  the  streams  are  ftsll  . ; 
lapMs  and  fklls.    The  valleys  within  the  range  a»w  rmiht 
narrow,  rarelv  exceeding  half  a  mile  in  width,  eaisapt  wbeiw 
they  apptbooh  tto  Open  tsoiintiy  Which 
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of  the  St.  John  River  and  its  tributaries,  which  form  the  dia- 1 
trict  claimed  by  the  United  States. 

The  N.  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  St  Lawrence  coin- 
cides with  the  N.  boundary  of  Canada,  but  on  the  S.  it  ex- 
tends to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  United  States  of 
America,  running  from  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Superior 
to  the  most  southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan,  by  a  line  de- 
scribing a  curve  towards  the  point  where  both  lakes  ap- 
J roach  nearest  one  another.  From  the  most  S.  point  of 
«ake  Michigan  it  runs  E.S.E.  to  the  sources  of  the  river 
Maumee,  which  empties  itself  into  the  most  W.  comer  of 
Lake  Erie :  it  then  turns  E.N.E.  towards  Lake  Erie,  and 
runs  parallel  to  it  at  an  average  distance  of  15  or  25  miles. 
So  far  the  elevated  land  forming  the  margin  of  the  basin  of 
the  river  seems  to  be  from  1000  to  1200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  At  the  E.  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  the  range 
Jbrraing  the  boundary-line  turns  due  E.,  and  runs  parallel 
to  Lake  Ontario ;  but  here  the  distance  from  the  lake  varies 
from  60  to  70  miles,  and  the  average  elevation  of  the  coun- 
tiT  is  estimated  at  rather  more  than  1400  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  range,  which  up  to  75^  W.  long,  continues  in  that 
direction,  E.  of  that  meridian  turns  to  the  S.  and  joins  the 
Catskill  Mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  (near  42^ 
N.  lat.).  Between  the  most  N.E.  extremity  of  this  ridge  of 
high  land  and  another  ridge  which  begins  near  74°  W.  long, 
and  43^  20'  N.  lat.  on  the  S.  shores  of  Lake  St.  George,  the 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  St  Lawrence  is  not  formed  by  a 
ridge,  but  by  a  nearly  tlat  country,  which  is  not  more  than 
900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Through  this  break 
the  Great  Erie  canal  in  the  State  of  York  has  been  cut. 
[Nrw  York.]  From  the  S.  comer  of  Lake  St.  George  the 
edgo  of  the  St  Lawrence  basin  runs  first  N.  by  E.,  but 
having  approached  to  the  distance  of  70  miles  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  it  turns  N.E.,  and  runs  parallel  to  its  course  up 
to  70"*  20^  W.  long.,  where  it  follows  the  mountain-ridge 
which  extends  from  the  origin  of  St  John*s  River  northward 
till  it  approaches  within  20  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This 
distance  it  maintains  on  an  average  up  to  Cape  Rozier,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  wide  sDstuary  of  the  river.  The  high  land 
fbrming  the  edge  of  its  basin  east  of  Lake  George  is  pro- 
bably never  less  than  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  tide- 
water. 

The  whole  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  calculated  by 
Darby  to  contain  637,000  square  miles,  of  which 

The  upper  basin,  or  that  of  Lake  Superior,  con- 
tains ....  90,000 

The  middle  basin,  terminating  at  the  great  falls 
of  the  Niagara         .  .  .         .     160,000 

The  lower  basin,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 

>  •  .  •  .       287.000 


rcnce 


537,000 

Of  this  area,  about  149,000  sauare  miles  are  covered  with 

water,  not  including  in  the  calculation  the  smaller  lakes, 

and  taking  into  the  account  only  the  five  larger  and  the 

St.  Lawrence,  with  its  wide  cestuary. 

Lake  Superior  covers  .         .         .         43,000  sq.  m. 

Lake  Huron 16,500 

Lake  Michigan  •         .         •         •         13,500 

Lake  Erie 10,900 

Lake  Ontario 12,600 

River  St  Lawrence,  and  its  wide  ostuary     52,500 

149,000 
According  to  this   calculation,  there    remain    386,000 
square  miles,  of  which  about  270,000  square  miles  belong 
to  Canada,  and  98,000  square  miles  are  included  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Lake  Superior,  the  true  source  of  the  St  Lawrence,  is 
the  greatest  fresh-water  lake  on  the  globe,  measuring  on  a 
curved  line  drawn  through  the  centre  more  than  400  miles 
in  length;  its  extreme  breadth  is  175  miles,  and  its  cir- 
cumference, following  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  abont 
1740  miles.  Its  surface,  according  to  a  rough  calculation, 
is  above  43.000  square  miles,  or  about  7000  miles  less  than 
England.  Its  surface  is  627  feet  above  the  tide  water  in  the 
Atlantic ;  but  its  greatest  depth  descends  below  it,  being 
792  feet  When  its  surface  is  agitated  by  storms  it  re- 
sembles the  ocean.  It  is  subject  to  a  considerable  rise  at 
the  time  of  the  spring^freshet,  especially  after  a  rigorous 
winter.  The  heights  which  enclose  its  basin  are  at  some 
places  50  or  even  70  miles  distant,  in  others  theyapproach 
near  and  form  the  yery  margin  of  the  lake.    The  rirert 


which  fall  into  it  are  not  long»  hot  they  amoant  to  nyraidm 
of  50  of  some  size,  and  several  arc  broad  at  their  moullis. 
In  general  they  are  not  navigable,  or  only  for  a  hhori  dis- 
tance, as  they  descend  in  their  short  course  from  beiishu 
which  are  from  500  to  614  feet  above  the  lake.    The  St 
Louist  which  enters  at  the  extreme   S.W.  angle,   is  tl.e 
channel  of  communication  with  the  Upper  Mississippi :  it 
rises  551  feet  above  the  lake.     Along  its  N.  shores  xh: 
rocks  are  from  300 'to  1500  feet  high,  and  would  render  the 
navigation  dangerous  during  a  gale  but  for  the  numeru  as 
small  islands  near  the  entrance  of  inlets  and  bays.  In  wlm  h 
vessels  find  shelter.    The  country  is  drear)',  and  almost 
without  trees  or  vegetation  ;  the  climate  is  cold,  and  gaiuo 
and  esculent  plants  exceedingly  scarce.     Along  the    S. 
shore  of  the  lake  extends  a  low  sandy  beach,  intersected 
with  rocks  of  limestone,  rising  1 00  feet  above  the  surface  uf 
the  water.    The  navigation  is  dangerous  in  this  part,  oi»  ix>g 
to  there  being  no  bay  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  roa^t. 
Islands  only  occur  along  the  N.  shore  and  towards  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake.    The  largest  called  Isle  Royal,  is  su.  ] 
to  be  100  miles  in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  but  on   lur 
maps  it  has  not  half  these  dimensions.     The  waters  accu- 
mulated in  Lake  Superior  are  earned  off  by  a  river  issuiits: 
at  its  most  eastern  angle,  called  St  Mary*s  River  or  St  ra.t. 
About  12  or  15  miles  from  the  lake  it  forms  the  rBpid^  it 
St  Mary,  which  are  produced  by  a  great  mass  of  water 
forcing  its  way  throiigh  a  confined  channel.    The  rapids 
are  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  have  altogether  a  fall  ^f 
224  feet  perpendicular  height    Canoes  sometimes  veuturo 
to  descend  the  rapids,  but  they  are  generally  avoided  I  \ 
a  portage  about  two  miles  long,  which   connecta  the  na- 
vigable parts  of  the  river.    As  far  as  the  falls  the  river  n.  ..> 
E.,  but  below  them  it  turns  to  the  S.E.,  and  dividing  inti> 
several  channels  encloses  numerous  islands,  of  which  tLc 
most  considerable  are  Sugar  Island,  St  Joseph,  and  Druiu- 
mond ;  the  two  former  belong  to  Canada,  and  the  latter  t 
the  United  States.    This  part  of  the  river  is  navigable  f>>» 
boats  and  sailing-vessels  of  six  feet  draught.    Above  t'. .' 
Island  of  Drumraond  the  river  widens,  and  soon   en:  -i 
Lake  Huron,  after  a  course  of  above  40  miles,  in  wUicL  ii 
falls  32  feet,  the  rapids  included. 

Lake  Huron  is  only  second  to  Lake  Superior  in  extci*. 
its  greatest  length  in  a  curved  line  between  St.  M;.x--  1 
Strait  and  its  outlet  being  above  240  miles.    From  S.  to  N. 
it  is  186  miles.    Its  extreme  breadth,  which  liea  neii  . 
W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  is  about  220  miles;  its  circuit  cvce«-  - 
1000  miles.    The  surface  is  595  feet  above  high  wattr  - 
the  Atlantic;  and  its  greatest  depth  exceeds  450  feet.    It 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  oortions  by  a  series  of  Ulai.  ^. 
railed  Maniioulin  Islands,  and  by  a  peninsula,  called  CaV.>  :  > 
Head.     The  Manitoulin  Islands  begin  on  the  E.  of  £>n<' 
moud's  Island  in  the  very  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River,  k  -  •! 
extend  E.  with  an  inclination  to  the  S.  for  120  miles.     O:  ■ 
of  them,  Great  Manitoulin,  is  upwards  of  seventy -two  ir.'  * 
long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  three  to  twenty-three  ri : » •«. 
being  singularly  indented  by  inlets  and  coves,  which  p^- 
a  very  irregular  and  broken  outline.    Its  name  is  Cl-  ;• 
from  the  language  of  the  Indians,  who  cons.der  it  a>  * 
dwelling  of  the  Great  Spirit  or  *  Manitou.'    These  isUr.:^ 
are  divided  from  Cape  Hurd,  the  northern  extremity  c.f  i\ . 
peninsula  of  Cabot's  Head,  by  a  strait  about  ten    nn    - 
wide,  which  contains  a  few  small  rocky  i>lands.     Ca'    t  • 
Head  projects  from  the  S.  shores  of  the  lake,  about  I  r  • 
miles  into  the  lake,  with  an  average  width  of  twel%*e   0..I 
That  portion  of  the  lake,  which  is  thus  separated   fnxn 
main  body,  is  called  Georgian  Bay,  and  measures  in  IrrkrL 
from  the  most  S.  point  of  Natawasauga  Bay  to  St.  M.r>  % 
Strait  about  225  miles.    Its  S.  portion  E.  of  Cabot's  Hk\ 
hns  an  average  width  of  fifty  miles,  and  lies  S.S.E    ..♦ 
N.N.W. ;  but  between  the  Manitoulin  Islands  and  t\c  N 
shores  of  the  lake  it  does  not  exceed  seven  or  eij^ht  n  .  ^ 
and  sometimes  contracts  to  three.    At  Natawasaun  T 
the  shores  are  high,  but  the  lake  is  free  from  rock&.    Fait    ■: 
N.  the  shores  are  much  indented,  and  fringed  by  a  n; 
titude  of  small  islands  and  rocks.    The  main  tiodj'of  I^i.  .- 
Huron  contains  very  few  islands,  and  is  generally  of  c?"  -' 
depth.    The  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  opposite  the  Ma 
toulin  Islands,  are  elevated  and  broken,  especial) v  becv.^.. 
81®  and  82°  W.  long.,  where  there  is  a  bold  ndge  of  h.  '" 
called  Cloche  Mountains,  extending  about  fort}*mfles  &!••-:.: 
the  coast,  and  exhibiting  distinctly  three  or  four  elt- \  .ul 
summits.    Farther  to  the  S.E.,  clay  clilR,  rolled  stose^ 
abrupt  rocks,  and  woody  slopes  of  Muious  elc%^tioni^  fnjox 
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an  t^tatldn  in  ilie  watein  resemblinf*  that  of  the  most 
furious  tempest.  To  avoid  this  dangerous  placfJ  a  small 
canal  has  been  made  across  a  point  or  land  near  Le  Buis- 
son,  flOO  yards  lon^i  and  fUtnished  ^'\i\\  the  necessary 
looks:  it  is  called  the  Military  Canal.  At  the  junction  of 
the  Ottawa  and  Lake  8r.  Louis  thel-e  arc  four  considerable 
islands  formed  by  the  different  channels  of  the  river.  Mon- 
treal, Isle  Jesus,  Biearre,  and  PetTot,  of  which  Montreal, 
the  largesti  contains  the  town  of  Montttsal.  The  principal 
channel  runs  between  the  island  of  Montreal  and  the  S. 
bunk,  first  due  E.  and  afterwards  nearly  due  N.  Where ' 
it  turns  to  the  N.  there  is  a  beautiftil  rapid,  called  Sault  St. 
Louis,  which  is  very  dangerous  and  almost  impassable  for 
boats  and  vessels,  on  account  of  the  great  rapidity  of  the 
current  A  canal  has  been  cut  through  the  S.  E.  part  of 
the  island  of  Montreal,  which  is  rather  more  than  eight 
miles  long,  extending  from  the  villasje  of  Upper  Chine  to 
Montreal.  This  canal,  called  La  Chine,  is  48  feet  wide  at 
the  surface,  28  at  the  bottom,  and  5  ft»et  deep.  The  Sault 
St.  Louis  is  the  last  considerable  Impediment  in  the  navi* 
gation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Though  Montreal  is  5B0  miles  flx)m  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rencO)  vessels  of  600  tons  get  up  to  it  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty. Below  Montreal  the  width  of  the  river  varies  from 
three  to  four  miles  till  it  eitpands  into  Lake  St.  Peter,  which 
is  25  Riiles  lon^,  and  above  nine  miles  wide.  Groups  of 
islands  cover  about  nine  miles  of  its  suribce  at  its  upper 
end,  and  farther  down  shoals  stretch  from  both  banks,  which 
are  lowt  fkr  into  the  lake,  so  that  only  a  narrow  passage 
from  12  to  18  feet  deep  is  lell  in  the  middle.  About  10 
miles  from  tlie  lower  end  of  this  lake,  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
loined  by  the  river  St.  Maurice,  near  the  town  of  Three 
Rivers*  where  the  tides  are  soihetimes  perceptible,  though 
they  are  generally  not  much  felt  fur  several  miles  farther 
down*  Three  Rivers  Is  432  miles  fVom  the  bead  of  the 
island  of  Anticosti. 

Richelieu  Rapid,  the  last  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  ovawti  32 
miles  beliiw  the  Three  Rivers.  The  lied  of  the  river  is  here 
so  much  contracted  and  obstructed  by  rocks  that  it  leaves 
otily  a  very  narrow  channel,  ih  which  at  ebb  tide  a  rapid  is 
formed  that  cannot  be  passed  Without  great  care.  But  when 
the  ocean  swell  is  at  its  height  the  rapid  disappears,  as  the 
tides  rise  here  from  15  to  20  fbet.  At  Quebec  the  river  is 
only  1314  yards  wide*  but  it  soon  expands  considerably,  and 
continues  increasing  in  breadth  till  it  enters  the  Gulf.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sa^uenay  it  is  18  miles  across,  and 
at  Cape  des  Monts  or  Mont  Pel6e  29  miles ;  but  here  the 
N.  bank  trends  suddenly  almost  N.,  so  that  at  the  seven 
islands  both  banks  are  73  miles  apart.  The  distatice  be- 
tween Cape  Roziere  and  Mingan  settlement  on  the  Labrador 
shore  is  very  near  109  miles.  Thiii  may  be  Considered  as 
the  embouchure  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Its  waters  bej^n  to 
be  brackish  81  miles  below  Quebec,  and  they  are  peribctly 
salt  at  Katnoureska,  79  miles  lower  down.  Several  islands 
oecur  in  the  lower  and  wider  course  of  the  river,  Of  which 
the  largest  is  the  island  of  Orleans,  about  10  miles  below 
Quebec,  which  is  about  16  miles  long,  &  Wide,  and  Well 
cultivated.  At  the  mouth  of  the  liVer  is  the  large  island  of 
Atitiooflti. 

If  we  consider  Lake  Superior  Hs  the  true  sourte  of  the 
9l*  Lawrence,  the  course  of  the  river  is  between  600  and  700 
miles  shorter  than  that  of  the  Mihsissippi,  as  the  following 
talile  shows : — 

Lake  Superior,  along  ft  curved  Hoe  drawn  throttgh 

its  centre  ....  400 

Straits  of  St.  Mftry         .  .  .         •  40 

Lake  Huron,  also  along  a  Curved  line  through  its 

centre    .  .  •  .  ,  240 

River  St.  Claif  J  •  •  .        30 

l^ke  St.  Clair        .  .  .  .      •       30 

Detroit  RiNer  ,  .  »  .29 

Lake  RHe     .         •  •  •  •  230 

River  Niagara  ,  .         '   ,  .33 

Lake  Ontario         .  .  .  •  119 

St.  Lawrence,  up  to  Cape  Roziere         t  •692 

1859 
The  npper  branelies  of  the  rivers  fcllinjj  into  the  great 
lakea  or  the  St.  Lawrence  are  said  to  be  divided  iVum  those 
fallin*;  into  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  chain  called  the  Land's 
HHi#ht$  but  we  are  little  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
ctftliitryi  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  turn  out  that 
no  troth  efaaln  esJats,  and  that  hero*  as  in  other  parts  of 


North  Ameriea,  the  rivers  have  their  origin  in  lakei  which 
lie  in  a  plain  of  a  nearly  level  surface,  and  are  situated  ai 
nearly  the  same  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

That  part  of  Canada  to  the  N.  of  the  great  lakes  and  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  may  be  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
most  Western  comprehends  the  country  of  Lake  Supohor 
and  the  N.  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and  is  divided  from  that 
farther  E.  by  the  range  of  mountains  called  La  Cloche,  whxh 
commence  opposite  the  £.  extremity  of  Orand  Manitaubr. 
Island,  and  extend  farther  N.  than  they  have  been  esplun^ 
This  part  of  Canada  is  very  little  known,  and  contains  no 
European  settlement,  except  a  fbw  establishments  for  the 
<\ir-trade.  It  seems  to  be  a  table-land  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, the  surface  of  which  is  often  slightly  broken  arul 
covered  with  small  hills,  but  in  other  parts  spreads  out  m 
extensive  levels.  It  is  full  of  small  lakes,  and  is  travers^tl  i  v 
a  great  number  of  small  rivers ;  in  some  places  it  is  cover c^i 
with  extensive  swamps.  Being  generally  well  wooded  tt  is 
probably  fertile. 

The  middle  section  extends  from  the  La  Cloche  mrun- 
tains  B.  to  the  Ottawa,  and  comprehends  all  the  rountr.i  « 
W.  of  that  river,  and  also  the  peninsula  which  lies  betacen 
the  lakes  Huron,  Ontario,  and  Erie,  and  terminates  at  the 
rivers  St.  Clair  and  Detroit.  It  embraces,  consequently, 
the  whole  of  what  ift  now  called  Upper  Canada,  and  a 
small  portion  of  LoWer  Canada.  The  surface  of  this  sect  •  a 
comprises  a  tableland  of  a  somewhat  uneven  surface,  t«  j 
extensive  terraces,  ahd  a  level  plain. 

The  table-land  comprehends  the  northern  part  of  th^ 
country,  and  about  half  of  the  whole;  its  southern  ed|^  i« 
marked  oh  the  W.  by  the  rbie  in  the  country  tietween  Lakes 
Simcoe  and  Muskoka.  This  acclivity  continues  eastward, 
at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  6.  of  45''  N.  lat.,  and  may 
be  considered  as  terminating  a  little  £.  of  the  meridian  *»( 
77°.  A  line  running  due  N.  near  this  meridian  separau-i 
it  from  the  country  farther  £.  From  the  shores  of  tl.j 
Georgian  Bay  the  country  rlf$es  rapidly  to  a  conKi-lera)  •• 
height;  that  portion  of  the  table-laiid  E.  of  Lake  Uurcni  i% 
750  feet  above  the  lake,  and  1344  ibdt  above  the  sea.  T^..* 
height,  or  one  somewhat  lower,  may  be  considered  as  liur 
average  elevation  of  the  table-land.  Its  surface  is  pnd>al : 
not  very  irregular,  except  towards  the  banks  of  the  Ottii  1 
where  it  is  broken  by  extensive  valleys,  running  parallel  t.- 
the  river,  and  considerably  det)ro3sed  below  the  surface  •  t 
the  table-land.  About  the  middle  of  this  elevated  count: « 
is  a  depression  which  contains  numerom  lakes,  united  .» 
two  rivers,  of  which  one  called  Nesswabic  mns  N.  and  af>«.  r- 
wards  fi.  and  joins  the  Ottawa,  and  the  other,  called  M^*- 
koka,  runs  first  S.  and  then  W. ;  ahd  after  havmg  trarersi^  1 
the  Trading  Lake  and  Lake  Muskoka,  and  formed  se\er  u 
rapids,  empties  itself  into  the  Georgian  Bay.  Towards  t  ^ 
N.W.  boundary  is  Lake  Niplssing,  which  fs  above  50  nii  .♦> 
in  diameter,  ahd  is  750  fret  above  the  sea.  Prom  it*  S, 
extremity  issues  a  river  called  Francis,  which  forms  se^rr.. 
rapids  before  it  enters  Lake  Huron.  Asfkrasthis  t^li^ 
latid  has  been  explored  it  apnears  to  be  generally  covcr^  - 
with  fbrests  of  hanl  wood,  and  to  have  a  fertile  suiL  li  .* 
still  entirely  in  possession  of  the  native  tribes,  among  w ...  .* 
the  Mis<)issagua  are  the  most  numerous. 

The  Ottawa,  which  bounds  this  country  on  the  E.,  js«i  . . 
from  Lake  Temiscaming,  but  its  remotest  branches  r.^ 
nearly  100  miles  beyond  that  lake.    Its  nnper  cour»f»   > 
only  Visited  by  traders  in  fur  and  timber.    The  first  Em.-  ■- 
pean  settlement  is  at  Lake  Allumettes,  not  Ikr  from  i    • 
place  where  the  Nesswabic  enters  the  lake.   In  this  part  •.!  t 
Ottawa,  divided   into  two  channels,  surrounds  an  u.^:  :. 
called  Black  River  Island,  which  is  about  U  mile*  :  ;;_•. 
by  an  average  breadth  of  four.    The  upper  course  of  t     . 
river  Consists  only  of  a  series  of  lakes,  connected  b}  *.!...  : 
channels,  which  always  exhibit  rapifla  or  (UlU.  FWtheV<I*   ■  • 
is  the  Grand  Calumet  Island,  which  is  about  20  miles  !<. .  .- 
and  7  miles  in  its  greatest  width.    Both  the  channeU  « I..  *. 
enclose  it  are  full  of  rapids.    At  the  lake  Des  ChAt«  t 
Ottawa  is  joined  by  the  Madawaska,  which  desrend*  t.     i 
the  table-land  by  a  course  of  about  100  miles.      1^- 
Chaudidro  is  18  miles  long,  with  an  extreme  bread c 
5  miles  ;  at  the  lower  end  of  this  lake  commence  the  !.     . 
called  Chaudidres,  or  kettles,  from  their  form,  the   Ptin* .   ,• 
of  which  is  60  feet  high.    Below  these  falls  the  Ottavr  j    « 
navigable  for  steam-boats  to  Grcnville,  a  distance  uf  ^  \ » . 
miles ;  and  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  banks  of  the  r:- r ; 
which  so  far  are  generally  high,  subside  so  much  that  • : 
adtjacent  country  is  inundated  In  spring  and  Autumn  ivc 
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^lli  into  thd  river  Niagara,  nearly  three  miles  aboTe  the 
f^reat  falls.  For  more  than  25  miles  from  its  mouth  its 
depth  varies  between  9  and  1 5  feet.  It  has  given  its  name 
to  the  canal  which  unites  the  Lakes  Brie  and  Ontario. 

The  Welland  canal  begins  in  the  Ouse,  about  two  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  crosses  an  extensive  marsh,  called 
Weintleet  marsh  ;  it  is  then  raised  by  seven  locks  to  the  level 
of  Welland  river,  in  whose  bed  it  continues  for  10  miles.  It 
then  descends  by  32  locks  in  succession,  from  the  summit  of 
the  Queen^town  heights  to  their  base.  The  canal  is  42 
miles  long,  16  between  the  Oune  and  Welland,  10  along  the 
Welland,  and  16  from  this  river  to  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  56 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  26  at  the  bottom,  and  8i  feet  deep. 
The  chambers  of  the  locks  are  100  feet  in  length  by  22  in 
breadth,  so  that  vessels  of  125  tons  can  pass  through,  which 
is  above  the  average  tonnage  of  the  trading  vessels  on  the 
lakes.  The  canal  may  also  be  entered  by  the  rivers  Niagara 
and  Chippeway*  the  Niagara  being  navigable  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Chippeway. 

LowBE  Canada  comprehends,  on  the  N.  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence river,  the  countries  £.  and  N.  of  the  Ottawa,  with  a 
small  district  lying  E.  of  its  mouth,  and  on  the  S.  those  ex- 
tendi nj^:  from  the  parallel  of  45°  to  Cape  Gaspd.  We 
shall  first  describe  the  country  N.  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

About  30  miles  below  Quebec  is  Cape  Torment,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  a  mountain  rises  to  the  height  of 
ltt9U  feet  above  the  sea.  A  line  drawn  from  this  point  at 
right  angles  tu  the  river  divides  the  northern  countries  into 
two  portions,  which  are  different  in  features  and  character. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa  and  Cape  Torment 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  low,  or  of  very  moderate 
ele%*ation,  as  fur  as  Richelieu  Rapid,  52  miles  below  Three 
Rivers ;  but  from  this  point  they  begin  to  rise  and  assume  a 
bold  character,  which  continues  increasing  to  Cape  Dia- 
mond, on  which  Quebec  stands,  and  still  more  towards  Cape 
Torment.  Where  the  liaiiks  are  low,  the  adjacent  country 
from  5  to  15  miles  inland  is  level,  or  rises  gradually  to 
slightly  elevated  terraces.  Beyond  this  level  the  country 
rises  in  moderate  hills  with  gentle  slopes :  the  width  of  tkis 
tract  varies  as  the  range  of  hills  behind  it  approaches  nearer 
or  recedes  farther.  This  range  begins  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ottawa  near  Grenville  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  a  N.£.  direction,  leaving  between  it  and  the 
banks  of  the  Si.  Lawrence  a  tract  from  20  to  40  miles  wide. 
In  the  parallel  of  Quebec  it  turns  E.and  covers  the  country 
about  that  town  with  numerous  hills,  which  are  divided 
from  one  another  by  fine  valleys.  Thus  the  country  assumes 
a  different  aspect  in  those  districts  where  the  banks  of  the 
river  begin  to  be  high  and  bold.  The  soil  of  this  tract  along 
the  river  is  generally  good,  but  there  are  some  districts 
where  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Three  Rivers.  It  is  said  however  that  it  improves 
farther  inland,  and  of  late  years  settlements  have  been 
formed  at  greater  distances  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. This  country,  though  comparatively  thinly  inluibited, 
is  more  populous  than  Upper  Canada. 

The  country  behind  tho  range  of  mountains  hac  only 
been  explored  along  the  course  of  a  few  rivers.  It  appears 
to  contain  very  few  tracts  fit  for  agriculture  in  the  narrow 
river  vallevs.  The  intervening  spaces  are  occupied  by 
ranges  of  high  and  bare  rocks  which  contain  numerous 
small  lakes  and  swamps.  The  trees  which  cover  a  part  of 
its  surface  do  not  exhibit  a  vigorous  vegetation. 

The  larger  rivers  have  their  origin  to  the  W.  of  the  moun- 
tain-range, break  through  it,  and  fall  into  the  Sl  I^wrence. 
Those  which  join  it  to  the  S.  of  the  Richelieu  Rapid  are  na- 
vigable for  20  miles  and  upwards  from  their  mouth,  but  axe 
obstructed  by  rapids  and  cataracts  higher  up.  The  rivers 
vrhich  discharge  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  N.  of 
Richelieu  Rapid  are  too  rapid  to  be  navigated ;  tbey  are 
used  in  the  spring  to  float  down  the  timber  to  the  mills  situ- 
ated near  their  mouth.  This  is  particulariy  the  case  in  the 
country  about  Quebec,  which  is  considerably  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  Su  Lawrence. 

The  largest  of  these  rivers  is  the  St  Maurice,  whose  upper 
branches  rise  far  in  the  interior  behind  the  mountain- range. 
They  are  three  in  number  and  each  of  them  passes  through 
a  considerable  number  of  large  lakes.  They  unite  near  48*^ 
N.  lat.,  from  which  point  the  river  runs  in  a  S.E.  direction 
with  numeioat  bends  to  its  mouth  near  Three  Rivers,  a 
course  of  above  150  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  La  Tuque, 
About  100  milea  ftom  its  mouth,  but  there  are  some  rapids 
whieh  must  be  avoided  by  abort  portages.  The  depth  of 
Ihift  mer  ii  iaconiidexBble* 


The  country  extending  N.E.  from  Cape  Torment  is  almost 
entirely  unknown,  except  the  valley  of  the  river  Saguenay. 
The  coast  has  a  forbidding  appearance.  From  Cape  Tur* 
ment  the  ridge  continues  unbroken,  except  by  the  beda  of 
rivers  and  rivulets,  until  it  lowers  15  or  18  miles  below  ttM 
mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  It  rises  from  the  water-edge  with 
a  steep  ascent  to  an  average  height  of  300  or  400  and  in 
some  places  2000  feet.  Farther  down  it  subsides  in  a|>- 
proaching  the  Bergeronnes,  and  sinks  to  a  moderate  ele- 
vation  at  Portneuf,  about  40  miles  below  the  moutb  of  \kte 
Saguenay.  But  towaids  Pointe  des  Monts  the  banks  rise 
again,  and  continue  at  a  great  elevation  to  the  boundary  of 
Labrador.  The  interior  is  only  known  by  the  informauon 
obtained  from  the  natives,  who  describe  it  a«  oon»i»iAiiir 
of  rocky  cliffs  and  rugged  hills  of  inconsiderable  elevation, 
dispersed  over  banren  (Sains,  and  with  thick  foreals  studded 
witti  crooked  and  stunted  pines,  biroh,  firs,  and  cedar. 
Small  lakes  and  swamps  abound  over  the  whole  trscc 

The  Saguenay  issues  from  Lake  St  John,  which  covers 
about  540  square  miles  and  receives  several  large  rivers,  of 
which  the  Wiatshuan  and  the  Assuapmoussoinare  ilie  mo»t 
considerable,  but  their  course  is  very  imperfectly  known. 
Around  Lake  St.  John  are  some  tracts  of  cultivable  land. 
Two  rivers  issue  from  the  £.  part  of  the  lake,  called  the 
Grande  and  Petite  Discharge,  and  unite  after  a  oour«e  of 
about  40  or  50  miles,  forming  an  island  38  miles  lor*s; 
with  an  average  breadth  of  17.  After  their  junction  tL« 
river  is  called  Saguenay,  and  runs  nearly  luO  miles  to  it« 
mouth  near  Tadoussac.  This  river  is  bounded  by  banks  of 
great  elevation,  formed  of  rocks  rising  from  200.  to  lOOt)  tee: 
in  height.  Its  current  is  very  quick,  though  its  depth  i% 
great:  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  size  for  about  7-.» 
miles  to  Ha-ha  Bay,  which  is  a  good  harbour.  The  title 
ascends  to  the  union  of  the  two  Discharges,  and  rises  about 
15  feet.  The  mass  of  water  which  is  brought  dowD  by  this 
river  excites  the  surprise  of  e\ery  one  who  s<»es  it. 

In  the  south  section  of  Lower  Canada  there  i%  a 
mountain-range  at  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  nver.  on 
the  boundary  bne  between  Canada  and  the  United  Statr^ 
which  runs  in  an  E.N.E.  direction  to  the  origin  of  tl>e  s:. 
John  river.  Here  it  divides  into  two  chains :  one  runs  iM:«ir»> 
due  £.  and  divides  the  waters  falling  into  St  John  from  t  L-  mt 
flowing  to  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  in  Maine,  and  ter- 
minates at  a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Jol.- 
river  with  Mars'  Hill.  The  other  ridge  runs  nearly  U^c 
N.  till  it  approaches  the  St.  Lawrence  river  within  '^U  ui 
20  miles.  It  then  turns  N.E.  and  continues  in  that  d mo- 
tion parallel  to  the  river,  its  rocky  heights  often  advanc.;.^ 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  Its  width  up  to  69^  W.  knj. 
may  be  about  20  miles,  but  to  the  £.  of  Lake  Temiscou&.i 
it  grows  wider  till  it  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pen  n- 
sula  of  Gasp^,  towards  its  termination  in  the  capes  Rc2K-r« 
and  Gasp6.  By  these  mountain -ranges  the  country  is  d:- 
vided  into  three  regions,  one  lying  to  the  W«  of  the  moun 
tain-range  which  runs  N.,  and  the  second  forminic  the  nar- 
row tract  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  third  oomffe- 
hending  the  basin  of  the  St.  John  river. 

The  western  districts  of  the  first  region  form  ao  alm<tet 
level  plain,   on  which,  at  considerable  distanoaa,  a   fcv 
isolated  mountains  rise  abruptly  above  the  surface.     TLr 
summit  of  Rouville  Hill  is  1 100  feet  above  the  level  of  u  r 
St.  Lawrence.  This  Hat  country  extends  almost  to  the  n»  rr 
St.  Francis.    But  toward  the  S.  the  surface  begins  to  »wr  I 
gradually  into  ridges,  becomes  progressively  mure  hiUv,  t.  . 
it  assumes  a  mountainous  character  towards  the  lake»  •  r 
Memphramagog  and  St.  Francis.    The  districts  EL  of  S:. 
Francis  river  have  a  hilly  and  broken  surface  of  modcraie 
elevation.     The  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  are  low«  «o  i 
partly  marshy,  especially  so  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Su  Ptu-.- ; 
but  lower  down  they  gradually  begin  to  rise,  and  sit   ti.r 
mouth  of  the  Cbaudidre  they  are  high  and  bold.  mi»d  ci :  - 
tinue  so  to  Point  Levy,  opposite  Quebec.    The  wcsu-;: 
level  districts  have  the  best  soil  in  Lower  Canada,  it    n 
which  wheat  is  exported  to  Great  Britain.    This  is  |.;  .- 
bably  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  part  of  Can;^^ 
Between  the  St.  Francis,  and  the  Cbaudidre,  the  soil  \<as^  ^ 
very  much  in  fertility,  and  large  portions  of  it  aio  »« 
covered  with  forests.    The  course  of  the  rivers  which  dt-^^.z 
this  country  is  less  broken  and  rapid  than  on  the  Bort2»  ^wis 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  most  of  them  may  be  navi^;:'   i 
by  boats  and  canoes,  though  in  several  of  them  the  uai  - 
gation  is  interrupted  by  rapids.    The  moat  important  a.  c 
the  Chambly,  Sl  Francis,  and  Chaudit^ro. 

The  Chambly,  also  callod  Bicbelieu,  8t,  John*  Su  Lsr^. 
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t  p^i  quantity  ef  timber.   Su^ar  ii  road«  $f9m  the  nt^ 

tree,  and  the  spruce-flr  ii  used  for  making  gpruce-beer. 

The  (lomeitic  animali  are  horaea.  catUe»  fbeep,  and  awine. 
The  wild  animali  are  deer,  moMt-dear.  bearik  ivolvca, 
wolreraines,  ft}xea,  wild  eaU.  beaver«,  otlert.  fcc.  Fish  U 
abundant  in  the  numcFous  Jakes  |  cod  ia  taken  in  great 
quantities  in  Uie  Bay  of  Chalours.  and  on  lonie  of  the  neigh- 
bouring banks.  The  herring  and  salmoB  fisheries  ar#  also 
considerable.  The  humming-bird  appears  in  (Canada  |  and 
the  rattle-snake  is  not  uneoaimon. 

Canada  is  not  rich  in  mineiala.  yet  iroa  is  found  in  many 
places,  and  worked  in  a  few.  There  ara  ako  lead,  eopper, 
coals,  salt,  and  brimstone ;  and  also  some  traces  of  silver  ero. 

The  inhabitants  consist  of  aborigines  and  European 
settlers  and  their  descendants.  The  aborigines  are  a  very 
small  part  of  the  population ;  they  belong  to  two  nationa, 
the  Chippeways  and  Mohawka.  The  tribes  of  the  Chippe- 
way^  are  dispersed  over  the  oountriea  bordering  on  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron,  and  In  Upper  Canada.  The  most 
numerous  of  their  tribes  are  the  Algonauins,  who  Inhabit 
the  country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  upper  oourae  of 
the  Ottawa.  The  tribes  of  the  Mohawka  or  Iroquois  live  in 
the  countries  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  between  the  lakee 
Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron.  A  few  of  them  have  settled  in 
villages,  and  embraced  Christianity.  The  rest  are  huntera, 
without  fixed  abodes.  Their  number  Is  rapidly  dceroaaing, 
espocially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  European  settlements. 

The  Europeans  are  partly  English  or  th?ii  desoendanta, 
and  partly  of  French  origin.  The  French  are  ehlefly  the 
dosoendants  of  Frenchmen  aattled  in  Canada  before  the 
year  1750,  and  still  iV)rm  tha  majority  of  the  population  in 
Lower  Canada,  especially  to  the  S.  of  fit.  Lawrenoe,  where 
they  altogether  occupy  aome  oounties.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  river  the  number  of  English  is  probably  equal,  if  not 
greater.  Upper  Canada  is  innabiled  by  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish,  the  number  of  French  families  being  small,  and 
almost  entirely  limited  to  the  oountry  along  the  Detroit 
river.  The  Canadians  of  French  origin  have  preserved  th^ir 
native  language,  but  they  generally  speak  it  ineorreotly,  and 
with  some  intermixture  of  English  werda.  They  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  di4tingulsbed  fh)m  the  English  in  usages 
and  manners.  They  nave  also  preserved  their  own  eode  of 
laws,  which  is  that  which  was  in  use  in  the  times  of  the 
antient  French  monarchy,  and  is  called  eoi$iums9  ds  Pant. 

Ujjper  Canada  comprehends  the  oountriea  W.  of  the 
Ottawa,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  at  the  oonfluenoe 
of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  belongs  to 
Lower  Canada,  It  is  divided  into  1 1  districts,  which,  be- 
ginning from  the  W.,  follow  one  another  as  follows: 
Western,  London,  Niagara,  Oore,  Home,  Newcastle,  Mid- 
land, Johnstown,  Ottawa,  Bathurst,  and  Eastern.  These 
districts  are  divided  into  27  counties. 

In  the  western  districts,  the  towns  having  been  only  lately 
founded,  are  still  small.  The  most  important  are  Goderioli, 
on  the  Huron  lake  and  the  mouth  of  Maitland  river ;  Sand- 
wich and  Amherstburgh,on  the  river  Detroit :  London,  on  the 
Thames ;  and  Sherbrooke,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse.  None 
of  them  probably  have  a  population  exceeding  1000  soula. 

On  the  banks  of  the  lake  Ontario  are  the  towns  of 
Toronto  or  York,  and  Kingston.  Toronto  or  York,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  seat  of  its  governor  and 
parliament,  has  an  excellent  harbour  called  Toronto  Bay.  Its 
streets  are  straight,  wide,  and  regular,  and  run  at  right  angles. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  except  the  public  cNlifioea.  It 
is  a  thriving  place,  with  more  than  4000  inhabitants. 

Kin(;ston  is  very  advantageously  situated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Rideau  canal  and  the  Cataraqui  river.  Ita  harbour 
is  well  sheltered,  and  accessible  to  vessels  not  requiring 
more  than  three  fathoms  of  water,  with  good  anchorage 
close  to  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  town.  It  is  the  entrepOt 
of  «;oo(ls  between  Montreal  and  all  the  rapidly  increasing 
8ctiK»mcnis  along  the  lakes  to  the  W.  In  its  neighbourhood, 
in  Navy  Bay,  is  the  entrepot  of  the  British  navy  on  lake 
Ontario.  Its  population,  which  in  1828  consisteid  of  35'J8 
souls,  now  probably  exrecfls  5000  or  even  6000. 

On  tbe  Kideau  canal  is  Perth,  which  in  1828  bad  only 
400  inhabitants,  but  his  rapidly  increased  of  late.  At  the 
junction  of  the  canal  and  tbe  river  Ottawa  is  Bytown  on 
ooth  sides  of  tbe  canal,  which  is  also  a  very  thriving  place. 
Lotcer  Owadii  comprehends  the  country  to  the  E.  and 
N.  of  the  Oitawa,  and  on  both  sides  of  tbo  St.  Lawrenre 
river.  It  is  divi-lH  info  four  distrirts,  Montreal,  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec,  and  Gasp*,  which  contain  40  counties. 
In  this  province  are  Quebec,  the  capital»^and  Montreal,  tta 


largest  cammaroial  town,  [Qvbiio  anH  MQifTB^Aii.]  Tiia 

other  towns  are  small. 

Three  Rivers,  situated  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  river  Su 
MaMrice,  at  its  contluence  with  the  St.  LAwrenee,  had  in 
lBi5  only  S453  inhabitants*  It  has  several  pot  and  pearl- 
ash  manufactories,  two  or  throe  breweries,  and  An  irm 
foundery*  some  iron-mines  being  situated  in  its  neighbuur- 
hood.  It  has  some  commerce  with  British  manufaoturvd 
goods,  and  with  the  produce  of  tUo  pguntry,  whfa(i  limber* 
and  peltry. 

Soroii  Of  William  Henry,  is  built  at  tbe  eonfluenee  of  tbe 
river  Chatnbly  and  the  St.  Iiawrenoe,  and  U  a  pUce  of  souie 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  with  Montreal,  though  U  u 
less  important  than  might  be  expected  i)roiB  ita  acinntageoui 
situation. 

(Bouohetto;  McGregor  i  Darby *a  Oe^.qf  lAe  Umimi 
States ;  Bigsby  in  London  Geo,  TVatie.,  &o.) 

Canada  was  first  discovered  by  John  and  Sebastian  Ca* 
hot,  in  1497.  In  1625  it  was  visited  by  Veraaani,  a  Floivn- 
tine,  who  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  king  of 
Franee.  In  IflSd  Jacques  Cartier,  bearing  a  eommiMion 
from  the  French  king,  enplored  the  river  Si.  Lawrcncv, 
wbioh  be  so  called  from  hii  having  first  entered  it  on  bt. 
Lawrence's  day;  but  it  waa  not  until  1608  thai  the  firi! 
permanent  settlement,  of  which  them  is  any  record  aa  ha%  iti{ 
been  mado  ))y  Buropeans  on  the  continent  of  North  Arocru-i. 
was  formed  by  the  French  under  Champlain*  on  the  sp  t 
now  occupied  by  the  citv  of  Quebec.  Betilementa  had  been 
made  about  1 604,  or  the  year  following,  under  grant*  of 
Henry  IVt  of  France,  near  the  rivor  St.  Croix,  and  at  Pun 
Royal  \  but  these  settlements  were  broken  up  In  1 6 1 4«  owing 
te  a  iuooessful  attaek  upon  them  by  Sir  Samuel  Argul. 
Quebec  surrendered  to  the  English  under  Kirk,  in  \hz% 
but  was  immediately  restored  to  France,  peaee  banng  been 
establiabed  with  that  oountry  in  April  of  that  3raar.  In 
1619  the  edony  waa  oenstituted  a  royal  govemneni,  ai.d 
the  governova  were  thenceforth  appointed  by  the  king.  Ca- 
nada  continued  a  possession  of  France  until  1 7S9,  in  which 
year  Quebeo  waa  taken  by  General  Wolfe,  and  the  provinee 
was  ceded  in  fiill  sovereignty  to  Great  BriUin  bv  the  tremtr 
of  Paria,  in  1761.  From  that  time  until  1774  the  aflhira  of 
Canada  were  regulated  by  the  ordinances  of  tke  irorrmor 
alone,  but  in  that  year,  under  an  act  of  parliam9ntc«.;]ti 
the  Quebec  Act.  a  legislative  council  of  SS  nembera  ^x% 
appointed  by  the  king.  In  1791  the  form  ef  governmcu 
was  again  altered ;  the  executive  power  waa  eontinucd  in 
the  governor  appointed  by  the  orown,  and  two  legi^Uti^.* 
obambers  were  formed ;  the  members  of  the  eounrU  •.- 
upper  chamber  were  appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  and  t.  e 
lower  chamber  or  assembly  waa  compoaed  of  peraona  elenri 
every  four  years  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  legiaUi  o  • 
council,  which  was  originally  compoaed  of  Id  member*,  n«v 
consists  of  nearly  double  that  number ;  and  tke  asaemb;r 
haa  had  ita  numbers  augmented  from  time  to  timw.  o«inr 
te  the  increasing  extent  of  tbo  aettlement,  until  at  memtt.1 
the  house  eontaina  83  membera. 

Another  body,  to  which  the  name  of  Bxecutivw  Gbnnri! 
haa  been  given,  and  whieh  is  composed  of  15  naeoibcn 
appointed  by  the  crown,  acta  aa  the  privy  oeunetl  of  the 
governor,  and  in  that  capacity  exeroiaea  a  diiectioB  over  th  * 
internal  affairs  of  the  province. 

From  the  year  1890  to  the  present  time,  dbeenaiona  bare 
existed  between  tbe  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Caita-iA 
and  the  executive  government,  which,  with  some  intemi»- 
sions,  have  been  continually  Increaaing  in  violence  until,  t^ 
uae  the  words  of  Lord  Glenelg,  tbe  cdeniml  seemarr    i 
sUte,  'they  have  at  length  advanced  to  aueb  a  faeiirht  u 
not  only  to  invade  the  peace  of  eociety.  but  ncwrly  xp 
paralyse  the  activity  ef  the  executive  govemment,  thve«f<n* 
ing  with  the  most  fatal  confusion  a  oountry  exempt  hf\K'   \ 
the  common  lot  of  nations  from  the  inlluence  of  tbe  ordi- 
nary causes  of  social  evd.'     One  of  the  main  sonrcca  of  t.  . 
disunion  is  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  u«  rr;  r 
sentatives  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  to  the  risHt  o 
appropriating  to  the  public  service,  according  to  thrir  t  t- 
discretion,  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  tlie  crown  wrnM  •  c 
within  the  province.     This  claim  extends  *  to  tbo  prurv  .> 
of  all  parliamentary  and  provincial  statutes,  whatever  ei^* 
have  been  the  original  conditions  of  these  grants ;  to  t  * 
funds  drawn  from  the  sole  of  timber  and  of  tbe  wttsXe  h  r    * 
of  the  crown ;  to  all  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  to  the  inr  T.if 
derive^l  from  the  sei^^neuri&l  righu  tnberited  by  tbe  Li;i^ 
from  hii  royal  predecessors.' 

The  House  of  Assembly  elainu  ftuther  tike  light  te 
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rejTulate  the  lefflentffit  and  allenntidti  of  the  wild  ktiJs 
within  the  colonr.  It  complains  of  the  cDnstitution  and 
mofie  of  appointing  the  Legislative  Council,  a  body  which  has 
hitherto  possessed  a  co-ordinate  right  of  legislation  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  the  members  ot  which 
have  invariably  been  nominated  by  the  executive  govern- 
ment, which  i«  said  to  have  appointed  to  seats  in  the  council 
a  preponderating  number  of  persons  Who  ai'e  utider  the  im- 
mediate control  or  influence  of  the  government.  Instead 
of  a  second  legislative  chamber  thus  constituted,  and 
whirh  is  said  to  be,  in  effect,  the  executive  power  under  a 
dilTerent  name,  the  House  of  Assembly  requires  that  the 
members  of  the  legislative  council  should  be  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  declares 'that  all  remedial  measures  will  be 
futilj  and  unsatisfactory  which  should  stop  short  of  render- 
ini;  the  seats  in  the  legislative  council  dependent  on  a 
p  pular  election.*  On  this  subject  the  assembly  has  pro- 
p'^<.ed  that  public  conventions,  or,  as  they  are  termed^ 
primary  meetings,  shall  be  held  in  every  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  which  meetings  the  proposed  alteration  shall  be 
discussed  by  the  people  at  large. 

Complaint  is  also  made  of  the  composition  of  tbe  execu- 
tive council.  It  ia  maintained  that  *  the  members  of  that 
body  are  incompetent  to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
judicial  duty  witn  which  they  are  charged,  and  unAt  to  act 
as  the  confidential  advisees  of  the  governor  iti  their  more 
appropriate  office  of  aiding  in  the  eXeeutiofi  of  his  admini- 
strative authority.*  The  evil  consequetices  of  this  utifitness 
are  said  to  haVe  been '  the  habit  of  appealing  with  inconve- 
nient frequency  to  the  secretary  of  state  on  many  questions 
n  hlch  might  more  advantageously  have  been  disposed  of  in 
the  provitice  itself,  thus  causing  much  needless  delay  in  the 
di$pateh  of  public  business,  and  bringing  the  supreme  exe- 
cotivo  authority  into  needless  collision  with  individuals  and 
with  the  two  houses  of  legislature.^ 

One  source  of  disagreement  in  the  colony  arises  from  tbe 
fact  of  the  population  being  divided  into  two  distinct  races. 
By  far  the  most  numerous  of  these  races  consists  of  the 
descendants  of  the  French  colonists,  who,  though  they  have 
now  lived  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  under 
tie  British  government,  still  consider  themselves  as  having 
interests  dinerent  from  those  of  the  more  recent  Enelisn 
settlors,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  feeling  may  have  been 
faltered  by  the  aitference  in  the  tenures  by  which  their 
pro|)erty  is  held;  the  estates  or  seigneuries  of  the  French 
Canadians  being  fiefs,  while  the  townships  of  the  English 
settlers  are  gi-anted  ih  free  socage.  tJnder  the  principle 
adopted  in  1792  for  regulating  the  return  of  members  to 
the  provincial  parliament,  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
French  Canadians  has  insured  them  a  considerable  majority 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
les^islative  council  beins  nominated  by  the  governmenti  a 
majority  of  its  members  has  consisted  of  persons  attached  to 
the  English  party.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  two 
chambers  have  been  frequently  in  a  state  of  opposition  to 
each  other,  and  various  important  bills  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  passed  in  the  one  house  have  been  negatived 
in  the  other.  It  is  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  evil  tliat  the 
Uousie  of  Assembly  insists  so  firmly  upon  an  alteration  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Canadians 
further  urge  that  the  province  contains  no  aristocracy,  the 
members  of  which  by  their  great  possessions  and  influence 
command  respect  and  deference  from  other  classes;  and 
that  this  state  of  society  being  similar  to  that  existing  in  the 
Unite<l  States,  the  constitution  of  the  legislative  counoil 
should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  American  senate. 

Among  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction  are  tbe  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  of  the  right  to  administer  certain 
estates  formerly  held  by  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  the  inter- 
position of  the  imperial  parliament  in  the  establishment  of 
the  North  American  Land  Company,  whieh  is  felt  as  *  an 
unnecessary  interference  with  the  authority  of  the  loeal 
legislature  over  the  internal  atfiiifs  of  the  province.' 

For  the  investigation  of  these  various  grievances,  a  select 
committee  of  tbe  Hotiae  of  Commong  Was  appointed  in 
18.' 8.  Having  examined  various  persons  connected  with 
the  colony,  this  committee  presented  a  report,  in  which 
various  measures  of  a  conciliatory  nature  were  reeom- 
meoUed :  and  it  appears  from  the  report  of  another  committee, 
appointed  in  1834  to  inquire  how  far  these  recommendattotis 
hail  been  carried  into  effect,  that  considerable  eflbrts  had  at 
that  tims  been  made  for  that  purpose  by  tbe  home  govern- 
meat,  through  the  governor  of  the  proivinee*  These  eflbrts 
bav  iDg  failed,  a  board  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Earl 


of  Oosfofd,  Who  ^as  at  thfe  stttne  time  appointed  gotemor,  and 
two  other  members,  were  sent  to  Canada,  in  order  to  inquire 
into  the  alleged  grievance^  With  a  view  to  the  redress  of 
such  as  should  appear  well  fottnded  and  to  a  friendly  arljust- 
mcnt  of  the  dilferences.  The  instructions  given  by  govern- 
ment to  the  cotnmissionei'S  have  been  printed  by  order  of 
parliament,  fVom  which  it  appears  that,  as  to  all  oucbtions 
purely  financial,  the  home  government  is  disposed  to  con- 
cede all  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  provided  the 
Assembly  Will  p^ss  a  law  making  permanent  provision  fur 
the  payment  of  the  judges,  and  for  providing  a  civil  list  for 
a  limited  number  of  vears,  so  that  tne  colonial  functionaries 
may  not  be  continually  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the 
provincial  parliament.  With  respect  to  the  territorial  re- 
venue and  tbe  management  of  the  uncleared  territory,  it  is 
staled  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  commissioners  as  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  state,  that '  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  different  powers  of  the  state,  the  office  of 
settling  and  alienating  the  uncleared  territory  properly  be- 
longs to  the  executive  government,  and  that  his  Majesty's 
confidential  advisers  regard  as  oonclusive  and  unanswerable 
the  objections  which  are  made  to  confiding  the  management 
of  the  uncleared  territory  to  either  or  to  both  of  the  houses 
of  general  assembly,  or  to  persons  appointed  by  them  and 
subject  to  their  control.*  It  is  on  the  other  hand  admitted 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  the  intelligent, 
faithful)  and  punctual  execution  of  the  duty  of  managing 
the  crown  lands  that  the  revenue  derived  from  them  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature.  With  refeifenco 
to  the  constitution  of  the  legislative  council,  the  commis- 
sioners are  insttucted  to  ascertain  how  far  that  body  has 
answered  tbe  original  objects  of  its  institution,  and  to  con- 
sider of  what  amendments  it  mcLy  be  susceptible,  and  a 
promise  is  given  that  upon  receiving  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners! 'his  Majesty  will  take  into  his  most  serious 
consideration  the  question  whether  there  are  any  amend- 
ments in  the  law  upon  this  sul\)ect,  which  it  would  be  fit  to 
propose  for  the  consideration  of  the  imperial  legislature/ 

The  commissioners  of  inquiry  were  appointed  in  July, 
1835,  and  proceeded  soon  after  to  Canada.  It  is  understood 
that  they  have  hitherto  met  with  difficulties  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  difierenccB,  but  as  no  formal  report  has  yet 
been  made  by  them  to  the  government,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature at  this  time  (June,  1836)  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to 
the  ultimate  result  of  their  mission. 

The  misunderstandings  between  the  colonists  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada and  the  home  government  are  of  recent  origin.  In 
the  autumn  of  1834,  after  a  general  election  of  tbe  house  of 
assembly*  among  the  earliest  measures  adopted  by  the  new 
house  was  the  appointment  of  a  commit  tee  of  grievances,  by 
whioh  body  '  a  report  was  made  impugning  the  administra- 
tion of  afiairs  in  every  department  of  the  public  service^ 
and  calling  for  remedial  measlires  ef  such  magnitude  and 
variety  as  apparently  to  embrace  every  conceivable  topic  of 
complaint'  This  report  was  adopted  and  published  by  the 
house,  and  transmitted  through  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  provinee  to  the  king. 

The  principal  grievances  of  which  complaint  is  made  in 
this  report  are : — 1,  The  almost  unlimited  extent  of  the  pa- 
tronage ef  the  erowui  or  of  tbe  oolontal  minister  and  his 
advisers  in  the  eolony*  and  the  abuse  of  that  patronage. 
3^  The  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  provincial 
post-ofllee«  3)  Tbe  exeesaive  amount  of  salaries  and  fees 
ei^eyed  by  public  oflloers.  4.  The  amount  of  the  pension 
list  S.  The  provision  made  for  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
and  for  the  raaintenanee  of  the  teachers  of  religion  of 
various  denominations.  Under  this  head  the  house  of 
assembly  eomplains  of  the  conduct  ef  the  government  in 
attempting  to  uphold  particular  religious  sects  by  money 
grants,  ai^  refers  to  deelaratlons  made  by  preceding  pro- 
vincial parliaments  that  *  the  assembly  recognizes  no  parti- 
cular denoninakion  as  established  in  Upper  Canada,  with 
eXeluaive  sUimSt  powersi  and  privileges.'  6.  The  regula- 
tions and  praetiee  pursued  in  the  land-granting  department. 
7.  The  great  expense  of  tbe  eoUegiate  institutions  of  the 
provitiee*  and  particularly  of  the  Upper  Canada  college,  from 
which  it  is  alleged  *  the  pnn'inoe  in  general  derives  so  little 
advantage,  that  it  might  be  dispensed  with.'  8.  Tbe  unsatiii- 
Ibctory  mode  of  expending  the  money  granted  in  aid  of  emi- 
gration from  Europe,  and  the  impossibility  of  a  prope|;exa*> 
mination  of  the  accounts  respecting  the  same  on  the  part  of 
the  assembly.  9.  The  insufficient  system  of  auditing  the 
public  aeemints.  10»  The  withbalding  of  publie  aecounU 
from  the  house  of  assembly.    U,  A  failure  on  the  part  of 
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th0  lieutenftBt^veraor  to  show  ntpeet  to  the  wishes  of 
the  house  of  assembly.  12.  Neglect  on  the  part  of  the  local 
government  to  carry  into  effect  certain  recommendations  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  adoption  of  which  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  colonists.  Among  these  recommendations  are 
'  an  amendment  of  the  election  laws,  the  non-iuterference  of 
goTcmment  officers  at  elections— the  disclosure  to  the  house 
of  assembly  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  crown  re- 
venue— the  exclusion  of  ministers  of  religion  from  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  councils — the  reducing  the  costs  of 
elections,  the  iudioial  independenoe,  and  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  public  officers  who  may  sit  in  the  assembly. 
13.  The  partiality  towards  persons  of  a  peculiar  bias  in  po- 
litics shown  by  the  colonial  government  in  selecting  justices 
of  the  peace.  14.  The  virtual  irresponsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive government  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  consequent  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  a  good  and  faithful  administration  of 
public  affairs.  15.  The  unsatisfactory  constitution  of  the 
body  of  legislative  couneillors;  and  16.  The  absence  of 
control  by  the  assembly  over  the  territorial  and  casual  reve- 
nues of  the  crown. 

Since  the  transmission  of  this  report  from  the  colony  a 
change  has  been  made  in  the  appointment  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  Sir  John  Colborne  has  returned  to  Europe,  and  has 
been  surceeded  in  his  office  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  who  has 
carried  with  him  instructions  of  a  coneiliatory  nature,  a  com- 
pliance with  which  appears  calculated  to  remove  or  redress 
the  greater  part  of  the  sixteen  heads  of  grievance  of  which 
complaint  was  made  by  the  house  of  assembly.  It  will  be 
seen  that  as  regards  many  of  these  grievances  they  are  not 
in  their  nature  very  difficult  of  arrangement,  and  in  the  pub- 
lished instructions  furnished  to  Sir  Francis  Head,  they  ap- 
pear to  be,  for  the  most  part,  met  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  con- 
cession. As  regards  the  objection  taken  against  the  num- 
ber of  goveniment  officers  in  the  colony,  it  is  urged  that 
•  in  Upper  Canada,  as  in  other  new  countries,  the  number 
of  public  employments  must  be  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
older  and  more  densely-peopled  states,  since  the  general 
machinery  of  government  must  be  the  same  in  a  scanty  as 
in  a  large  and  redundant  population.'  And  it  is  further  stated 
that  in  a  new  country  '  there  will,  besides,  be  some  establish* 
ments  for  which  in  settled  states  no  counterpart  can  be 
found — such,  for  example,  as  relate  to  the  allocation,  survey- 
ing, and  granting  of  wild  lands.* 

It  is  also  objected  by  the  home  government  that  officers 
who  should  be  appointed  through  a  popular  election  would 
be  virtually  exempt  from  responsibility,  and  that  from  such 
a  mode  of  appointment  would  result  a  want  of  unity  and 
subordination  which  are  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  carry- 
ing on  of  the  government.  Coupled  with  the  expression  of 
these  opinions  are  instructions  to  enter  into  a  diligent  review 
of  the  offices  in  the  appointment  of  the  crown  and  local  go- 
vernment with  a  view  to  their  reduction  and  to  an  inquiry 
how  far  it  may  be  safe  and  wise  to  transfer  the  patronage  to 
other  bands. 

As  to  the  dth  head  of  grievance — ^that  relating  to  the 
provision  made  for  ecclesiastical  establishments— it  appears 
to  be  the  present  policy  of  the  home  government  to  await 
the  issue  of  this  conflict  of  opinion  rather  than  to  interpose 
for  its  settlement  the  authority  of  the  imperial  parliament,  a 
course  to  which  they  are  urged  by  the  legislative  council. 
'  We  must  not,'  they  say,  '  have  recourse  to  an  extreme  re- 
medy, merely  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  which  is  the  pre- 
sent though  temporary  resultof  our  own  deliberate  legislation.* 

The  subject  of  the  Upper  Canada  or  King  s  College  is  also 
a  cause  of  disagreement,  as  to  which  the  mediation  of  the 
king  is  offered  for  reconciling  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the 
council  had  assembly,  being  made  to  modify  tne  conditions 
of  the  charter,  a  proposal  so  as  to  suit  the  wishes  of  both 
bouses. 

The  8th,  9th,  and  10th  heads  of  complaint  are  met  in  the 
<iistructions  in  a  way  ^hat  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  colo- 
nists. The  11th  is  of  a  personal  nature,  and  has  now 
ceased.  As  regards  the  1 2th,  the  new  lieutenant-governor  is 
expressly  directed  to  adhere,  •  without  reserve  or  qualifica- 
tion, to  all  the  instructions  issued  by  Lord  Ripon,*  when  co- 
lonial secretary  of  state.  The  attention  of  Sir  Francis  Head 
IS  called  to  the  1 3th  grievance  with  a  view  to  his  avoiding 
anv  such  abuse  in  the  administration  of  his  government 

'The  other  causes  of  complaint  urged  by  the  house  of 
assembly,  with  the  exception  of  the  15th  and  16th,  appear 
to  be  comparatively  unimportant,  or  to  depend  for  their  re- 
medy upon  the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  some  one  or 
Other  of  the  heads  that  have  been  more  particularlv  noticed. 


In  oommenttng  on  the  Iffth  and-1€th  lubieeti  eompre- 
bended  in  the  list  of  grievances.  Lord  Glenelg,  the  secretary  of 
state,  by  whom  the  instructions  to  the  lieutenant-governor  are 
drawn  up.  says :  '  On  these  subjects  I  am,  to  a  cxmsiderable 
extent,  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  any  particular  investiga- 
tion, because  claims  precisely  identical  have  been  preferred  by 
the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  and  because,  in  the  inaruc- 
tions  to  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  who  have  visited  that 
province,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state  the  ^  ie«rs 
which  have  received  his  majesty's  deliberate  sttnctioA.  The 
principles  of  government  in  the  two  sister  provinces  most,  I 
am  well  aware,  be  in  every  material  respect  the  wuae  :  I 
shall  therefore  annex  for  your  information  so  much  of  the 
instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Gosford  and  his  colleagues  a* 
applies  to  these  topics.' 

The  prorouleation  in  the  province  of  the  instructions  giv4»n 
to  Sir  l!rancis  Head,  and  his  proceedings  in  conformity  with 
the  same,  do  not  appear  hitherto  to  have  done  much  (if  in- 
deed they  have  done  anything)  towards  bringing  aliout  a 
settled  state  of  affairs,  and  renewed  remonstrances  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly  have  very  recently  (1836)  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lower  Canada  (Statistics  of). 

The  population  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1830,  amounted  to  511,917  souls.  A 
previous  enumeration,  made  in  1826,  gave  423,636,  showing 
an  increase  from  natural  causes  and  from  immigralioo.  of 
83,287,  which  is  19|  per  cent.,  or  rather  more  ihao  3^  per 
cent  annually.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ihe  popn* 
Ution  as  given  in  the  returns  of  1 825  was  below  its  trae 
amount,  the  heads  of  families  having  understated  the  num- 
bers of  their  household,  in  consequence  of  the  doubts  enter- 
tained as  to  the  views  of  the  colonial  legislature  in  institut;:; ^ 
the  census.  The  enumeration  of  1831  has  been  stated  witu 
great  minuteness  of  details,  but  several  discrepancies  are 
observable  in  the  tables,  and  we  cannot  therefore  place  en- 
tire confidence  in  their  accuracy.  The  number  of  lahaUttci 
houses  in  the  province  is  stated  to  have  been  then  82,-lJ'' ; 
the  number  being  built  J 458,  and  vacant  1542:  toget!.-: 
85|437.  The  number  of  proprietors  of  real  property  is  ^:\^n 
at  57,891  ;  and  the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  them  ^t 
3,981,793  statute  acres.  The  number  of  persons  ltvin;r  m 
1831  who  were  deaf  and  dumb  is  stated  to  have  been  4i«H; 
the  blind  334  ;  and  the  insane  924.  The  great  bulk  of  th^ 
inhabitants  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  creed ;  the  num^r 
of  these  in  1831  was  403,472 ;  the  persons  in  connexim 
with  the  Church  of  England  were  34,620 ;  those  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  amounted  to  15.069  ;  there  ver« 
only  107  Jews;  the  remainder  of  the  population  were  M*> 
thodists.  Baptists,  Presbyterians  not  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  sects. 

The  number  of  families  employed  in  agricalturw  wa« 
50,824,  employing  among  them  as  farm-ser%'anU  only  7f  ^e 
persons.  There  were  in  the  same  year  ( 183 1)  2503  families 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuitn,  and  1282  persons  suIhk- 
ing  on  alms.  The  following  additional  particular  g^ren  m 
the  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  pronnr- 
in  1831,  throw  some  further  light  upon  the  habits  ar. 
occupations  of  the  people : — ^Numlier  of  taverns,  10S5  ;  sior^ 
where  spirituous  liquors  are  sold,  857 ;  grist  mills,  395  :  *i* 
mills,  737 ;  oil  mills,  14 ;  fulling  mills,  97 :  carding  lAtUs,  9- 
iron-works,  1 03 ;  trip-hammers,  1 8 ;  distilleries,  70 ;  pot  an  i 
pearl-ash  manufactories,  489 ;  manufactories  of  any  oi\  .•: 
sort,  containing  machinery  moved  by  wind,  water,  or  anim^. 
power,  64. 

The  number  of  emigrants  who  arrived  at  Qaebee  in  earb 
of  the  seven  years  from  1829  to  1835  inclusive  is  shown  .3 
the  following  table. 


Where  from. 


EnKland  and  Walpt    .     . 

Ireland        

Scotlund       

Hamburg  and  Gibraltar  . 
Novn  ^^cutia,  Ncwfouod-  \ 
land,  Weal  I  udiea.  ike    t 


Totnlln?  jeara. 


18S9.I  1830. 


3.5C5.  6.799 
9.6U  18.300 
8.643   S.450 

1S3       451 


Iftll. 


3 


iOa.    1833.    lOi 


il 


10.34 n?. 4^1!  5,19^  «.r«    '. 
34.133:2H.»»4  ia.Oi.1 19.SIC 


5.^64 

4S4 


13,945:28. 000' 50.254 


6.5<K)   4.1 
546 


Jl.;46n.7^»3il.9lOiA 


SII.159 


The  majority  of  toe  emigrants  passed  to  the  upper  r-.*- 
vince,  and  some  proceeded  to  tlie  United  States.  T  •- 
number  of  actual  settlers  who  arrived  in  thecolonv  betwe*  . 
18fl6  And  1831  was  only  23,406.    The  numbers  in  tbe  ncu 
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two  yeai-s  have  not  been  given ;  but  m  1634  and  1835  the 
p.  i>on>  ao  remaining  in  the  province  were  4090  and  2297 
Fv- Pec  lively. 

The  *  movement*  of  the  population  in  the  years  1833  and 
1  r  J  4  was  as  fullowd : — 

Proportion  to  Population.* 
18».  1834.  1833.  Iij34. 

Hirths      .25.247       26,114       1  in   22^       1  in    19| 

Marriages     4.781         4,598       1  „  107         1  „  HI 

Deaths..    10,793       15,714       1„    47         1„    32^ 

Ti.e  proportion  of  births  is  much  greater  than  that  which 

iri  ar!>  in  old  and  well-peopled  countries,  and,  as  a  necessary 

accumpaniment,  the  proportionate  number  of  deaths  is  greater 

.\Uj.  the  principal  mortality  occurring  at  the  earliest  periods 

ut  l:te. 

The  province  of  Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  three  chief 

<:  strict*  —Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers;  and  two 

K.leri  jr  districts — GaspS  and  St.  Francis.    These  districts 

..re  2>ub-divided  as  under: — 

CounUes.  Seigniories. 

Quebec       district  13  79 

Montreal         „  19  70 

Tiiree  Rivers  „  6  25 

Gaspe              „  2  1 


Fiefs. 

Townsliips. 

12 

38 

6 

59 

9 

53 

6 

10 

40         175  33         160 

Tho  inferior  district  of  St.  Francis  contains  39  townships, 

\\hich  are  included  above  with  the  townships  of  Montreal 

.ii:.l  Tiiree  Rivers. 

I'ne  following  table  shows  the  highest,  lowest,  and  mean 

!  tupe nature,  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  observed  in  each 

i.:jiiiu  of  the  year. — 


Temperatare  by  Fahren- 

heit's Thcrmomirtcr. 

State  of  the  Wci 

itlier. 

^loNTH. 

Maxt- 
main. 

Mini, 
mum. 

Mean. 

Cl«ar. 

Rain  or 
Snuw. 

Cloudy. 

"-s- 

Days. 

Days. 

:irv       ,         • 

33 

83 

11-14 

4 

4 

-vry    •         • 

40 

29 

10-69 

91 

3 

4 

''      «  Si 

47 

26 

1813 

25 

3 

3 

il 

81 

9 

48-91 

25 

3 

9 

•I'>     . 

98 

30 

67-84 

S3 

4 

4 

95 

53 

76-3-1 

96 

8 

8 

^      .           .          • 

103 

62 

ft2-33 

26 

8 

3 

.•■'i>t         ,          • 

100 

58 

74  7 

16 

12 

it 

<  r.tber .         • 

90 

ao 

59*16 

18 

8 

4 

•.    •■cr        , 

55 

9 

32-24 

16 

5 

10 

•    «  --tn'irr  .         , 

40 

13 

17-44 

14 

7 

9 

.  >  mi^r  •         « 

43 

21 

11-94 

S3 

9 

6 

856 

56 

53 

21  Snow. 

3!i  Rain. 

In  1831,  the  number  of  cattle  throughout  the  provinces 
>^  3b9.706;   the  number  of  horses,  116,686;   of  sheep, 
4.^343;  and  of  hogs,  295,137.    The  quantity  of  agricul- 
..  ..1  produce  raised  during  that  year  was  as  follows,  stated 
.     l.u^,hel8:  —  Wheat,   3.208,075;    peas,   984,198;    oats, 
..;,j,697;  barley,   393,382;  rye,  235,010;   Indian  corn, 
■  ,t)73;  potatoes,  6,139,221 ;  buckwheat,  105,811. 
1  he  number  of  domestic  looms  is  estimated  in  the  go- 
r..inent  returns  at  13,400,  and  their  annual  produce  is 
-*  iiucd  to  he- 
Coarse  cloth     •         •  about  1,400,000  yards. 
Ditto    flannel .        •  981.000 

Linen      .         .         .  1,306.726 


II 


1  here  is  one  manufactory  for  making  cloth  which  employs 
.  :.iy  persons. 

ue  produce  of  the  fisheries  was  valued  in  the  three  years 

1  tu  1 834  as  under : — 


1 


1S38. 

1833.                        1834. 

Cuilfish  ... 

£28.231    .... 

£ 

27,536   ....£46.337 

Salmon  ... 

2.488   .... 

723   ....       2.397 

JlerriuKS  . . 

1,032   .... 

318   ....           489 

Mackerel , . 

212   .... 

91    382 

AleNvives  . . 

290 

3^3    ....             • . . 

Tish  oil  ... 

1.038   .... 

■ 

2,290    ....        1,560 

33.291 


31,283 


51.165 


T*'»-rc  arc  78  free  schools  established  in  different  parishes 

uhout  the  province,  and  3578  children  were  receiving 

-  • .  urtiun  in  1 B32.    The  expense  of  these  schools,  borne  by 

*  Calculaictl  upon  the  ceusua  of  1831. 


the  provincial  government,  in  that  year  wos  1 895/.  3#.  Two 
grammar-schools,  one  at  Quebec,  the  other  at  Montreal, 
receive  annually  340/.  each  from  the  public  funds.  Twenty 
free  scholars  are  admitted  into  each  of  these  schools.  There 
are  also  1062  schools  established  under  an  act  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislature,  and  in  these  schools  48,387  scholars  of 
both  sexes  were  receiving  instruction  in  1832,  being  about 
one-half  the  number  of  persons  in  the  province  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years.  Several  colleges  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  province,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
private  schools,  in  which  the  higher  branches  of  education 
are  taught,  but  not  any  statement  of  their  number  or  situa- 
tion has  been  given. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Lower  Canada  consists 
of  the  bishop  of  Quebec— who  has  spiritual  jurisdiction  in 
the  Upper  Province  also— an  archdeacon  of  Quebec,  a  rector 
of  every  parish,  and  a  minister  to  each  *  mission.*  There 
are  at  present  only  ten  districts  within  the  province  that 
have  been  formed  into  parishes ,  included  in  these  are  Que- 
bec, Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  St.  John's.  The  re- 
maining districts  are  called  missions,  and  the  stipends  of 
the  clergy  are  paid  through  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  to  which  an  annual  parliamentary 
grant  is  made  for  the  purpose.  There  is  also  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishop  of  Quebec,  whose  salary  of  1000/.  per  annum  is 
paid  out  of  the  rents  of  some  public  property. 

In  every  part  of  the  province  there  are  places  of  public 
worship  for  persons  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England. 
In  the  seigniories,  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Roman  Catholics,  while  in  the  townships  a  large  number 
are  Protestant  dissenters,  or  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

The  number  of  men  embodied  in  the  militia  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  province,  in  1833,  was  as  follows: — 


Number  of 

Number 

Number 

Militiamen 

Grand 

Number 

DISTRICTS. 

of 

of 

18  to  69 

Total, 

of 

Rattalions. 

Companies 
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ofMiliiia. 

Muskets. 

of  Age. 

Quebec       .         . 

26 
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29.786 

29.786 

2.836 

Three  Riven       . 

8 

87 

8,709 

8.709 

i.:«o 

Moutreal    .         • 

46 

559 

47.377 

47.377 

3,7"8 

St  Francis . 

6 

71 

6.215 

6.^213 

130 

Ga»pe          .         . 

3 

26 

2.250 

2.230 

■  • 

Total    , 

88 

1,040 

94,377 

94.337 

9.004 

The  external  trade  of  the  province  is  carried  on  at  the 
ports  of  Quebec.  Montreal,  St.  John  s,  Coteau  du  Lac,  and 
Stanstead.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  ships,  &.C., 
that  entered  these  ports  in  the  year  1834  was  as  unaer : — 
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The  customs*  duty  collected  in  1834  amounted  to 
84,184/.  10s.  Urf.,  of  which  sum  56,01 1/.  8ff.  Id.  was  allotted 
to  Upper  Canada,  the  external  trade  of  that  province  being 
carried  on  through  the  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

From  the  Unfted  Kingdom  Canada  receives  coals,  metals, 
cordage,  East  India  produce,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
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British  manufacturer.  The  annual  imports  of  ootton  goods 
are  to  the  dmount  of  300,000/.  and  upwards :  of  linens, 
50,000/. ;  and  of  woollens,  230,000/.  From  the  British  West 
India  colonies,  sugar,  molasses,  oofiee,  rum,  and  bard  woods 
are  received.  From  the  United  States  Canada  is  supplied 
vith  beef  and  pork,  biscuit,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  in  1833  was  1,665,144/.  The  exports 
of  Canada  are : — ^To  the  United  Kingdom,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  wheat  and  flour,  and  timber  in  its  various  forms.  To 
the  West  Indies,  beef  and  pork,  beer,  grain,  and  flour.  To 
the  United  States  the  export  trade,  of  which  any  record 
appears  at  the  custom-houses,  is  very  trifling.  The  total 
exports  of  the  colony  in  1833  amounted  to  965,026/. 

UPPER  Canada.  The  population  of  the  counties  of  the 
upper  province  in  1 834  was  as  follows : — Ottawa,  6335  ; 
Eastern,  25,105;  Johnstown,  28,061;  Batburst,  22,079; 
Midland,  44,332;  Newcastle,  27,404;  Home,  55,540  (in< 
eluding  Toronto,  9262);  Niagara,  27,347;  Gore,  34,618; 
London,  38,330  ;  Western,  12,752.    Total,  321.903. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  in  square  miles  of 
each  county,  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  and  unculti- 
vated, and  the  number  of  stock  in  1833  : — 
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A  .J  .A 
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344,425 

438.769 

409.873^ 

619.866 
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488.998 

591.291 

901.619i 
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4.477 
8.383 
1.S83 
7.453 
2.568 
6.274 
4.887 
4.431 

3.767 
2.168 

9.860 
19.626 
14.941 
10.889 
24.894 
13.786 
24.990 
17.244 
21.990 
81,815 

7,434 

The  price  of  wheat 
(the  principal  article 
of  eaport  frum  the  pro- 
vince; varied  in  the 
veveral  dlBtricts  (Vom 
3f.M.to5t.perbuihel. 
depending  principally 
on  the  fttdlity  oftrans- 
portatioa. 

Tobacco  Is  produced 
in  the  western  district 
of  an  excellent  Quality, 
and  for  several  years 
back  has  been  culti- 
vated for  export. 

ToUl    . 

1 

24.029 

1 

988 .9571.4.205,256 

40.804 

179.e74 

The  number  of  men  embodied  in  the  militia  in  1834  was 
39,499,  including  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers :  the  number  of  regiments  was  63,  of  troops  of  ca- 
valry 18,  and  companies  of  artillery  five. 

There  are  in  Upper  Canada  475  grist-mills  and  670  saw- 
mills. Whisky  distilleries  are  numerous,  but  the  exact 
number  has  not  l)een  ascertained.  The  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  goods  is  commonly  carried  on.  There  are 
two  paper-mills,  one  in  Home,  the  other  in  Gore  district. 
Several  iron-works  are  maintained  in  Western,  London, 
and  Midland  districts.  Extensive  beds  of  g}*psum  are 
worked  on  the  banks  of  Grand  River  in  Gore  district. 

A  salary  of  100/.  per  annum  is  assigned  by  the  legislature 
for  a  classical  master  in  each  district.  A  school  is  conse- 
quently maintained  in  each  for  teaching  the  common 
branches  of  knowledge.    A  further  sum  of  250/.  is  appro- 

Sriated  for  the  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each 
istrict.  These  common  schools  are  ^^ery  numerous,  and  at 
least  18,000  children,  male  and  female,  are  taught  in  them. 
The  funds  just  mentioned  as  having  been  provided  by  the 
Assembly  for  this  purpose  having  l^en  found  wholly  inade- 
Guate  to  the  object,  the  grant  was  enlarged  in  1832  to  each 
aistrict,  according  to  its  population,  and  the  sum  voted 
amounted  to  8550/. 

The  Upper  Canada  College,  situated  at  Toronto  (formerly 
York),  the  capital  of  the  province,  has  a  royal  charter  of  in- 
corporation, and  is  established  for  teaching  classical,  mathe- 
matical, and  the  more  general  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  college  is  imder  the  control  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  province  as  visitor,  and  has  an  establishment  con- 
sisting of  a  principal,  a  classical  and  a  mathematical  master, 
as  well  as  masters  for  teaching  French,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  drawing.  No  tests  or  subscriptions  of  articles  are  re- 
quired from  the  pupils,  but  it  has  been  objected  that  those 
to  whom  its  management  has  been  intrusted  have  contrived 
by  their  regulations  to  confine  the  advantages  of  the  insti- 
tution too  exclusively  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England;  a  course  of  proceeding  which  has  formed  one 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  colonial  government  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Assembly* 


The  number  of  oburches  and  chapelt  in  the  proviacc 
1834  was  as  under; — 
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The  ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  (in  addition  i 
the  bishop  of  Quebec)  of  the  archdeacons  of  York  ai  •; 
Kingston,  and  of  resident  ministers  to  each  parish :  there  i> 
also  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  under  the  title  of  bi^http  ' 
Regiopolis ;  his  salary  of  500/.  per  annum,  and  about  1  :>< «  . 
for  the  support  of  priests  of  that  persuasion,  are  paid  *.t 
government.  The  salaries  of  ministers  of  the  churrh  : 
Scotland  are  paid  partly  by  government  and  partly  h\  tl.« .. 
several  congregations.  Other  dissenting  ministers  deiKr:.  i 
upon  the  subscriptions  of  their  congregations. 

A  joint-stock  company,  under  the  title  of  the  Canaij 
Company,  was  incorporated  in  1826  by  an  act  of  the  i:i.- 
perial  parliament,  and  by  a  royal  charter;  to  which  r«  n- 
pany  his  Majesty  was  empowered  to  grant  or  sell  cert .  -: 
portions  of  the  lands  reserved  for  the  crown  and  c]en:>  'i 
the  province  of  Upper  Canada.  This  company,  ha\\  ^- 
obtained  subscriptions  to  its  capital  amounting  to  one  m  .- 
lion  sterling,  purchased  from  the  government  upwa^!^  ( 
2,300,000  acres  of  land;  1,300,000  acres  of  this  purrhj-- 
consisted  of  tracts  of  various  sizes  from  200  to  40,OOU  ai :«.  - 
each,  in  various  townships;  the  remaining  million  of  ai  ri  -, 
composing  a  section  of  territory  on  the  shores  of  Lik< 
Huron,  and  known  as  the  Huron  Tract,  was  assigned  in  \  • .. 
of  the  moiety  of  the  clergy  reserves  scattered  throu^ih  it 
different  townships  of  the  province.  For  this  terhtorv  t. 
company  covenanted  to  pay  In  sixteen  annual  instaln:cr  « 
the  sum  of  295,000/.,  or  about  2s,  6d,  per  acre :  the  la»i  f 
these  annual  payments  is  to  be  made  m  the  year  184*J.  ?* 
its  contract  with  the  government,  the  company  is  autbnr»«A . 
to  expend  the  sum  of  45,000/.,  part  of  the  purchase-m<>i  n , 
under  the  sanction  of  the  provmcial  government,  or  of  ti  • 
secretary  of  state,  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  «>:',  ^ 
works  of  public  utility  within  the  Huron  Tract.  This  tr.  • : 
is  situatea  on  the  £.  and  S.E.  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  alwt.c 
which  it  extends  60  miles,  being  about  40  miles  at  i « 
nearest  point  from  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  30  ni! .? 
from  Lake  Erie. 

By  the  establishment  of  this  company  a  considerable  ..- 
pulsion  has  been  given  to  emigration  fVom  this  country,  a:  ' 
to  the  settlement  of  manv  parts  of  the  province.    T*. 
thriving  towns,  Guelph  ana  Goderich,  have  been  founded . 
the  first  of  these  is  in  the  county  of  Halton,  Gore  di^tr.* : 
upon  the  river  Speed,  a  brapch  of  the  Ouse  or  Grand  R>\tr. 
and  communicating  through  it  with  Lake  Erie.    CSodcr.  -. 
is  on  the  borders  or  Lake  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  tbv  rivir 
Maitland,  which  forms  a  commodious  harbour.    The  >ii.i.- 
of  Gait,  also  in  Halton  county,  and  17  miles  from  Gurij... 
is  another  settlement  of  the  Canada  Company. 

The  British  American  Land  Company,  the  incorporat.i  - 
of  which  by  the  imperial  parliament  forms  a  ground  of  o^:;.- 
plaint  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  of  liower  Canada,  U^ 
purchased  from  the  government  nearly  one  million  of  aa.  • 
of  land,  situated  in  what  are  called  the  Eastern  Town>lu|« 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  forming  part  of  the  counties 
Shefibrd,  Stanstead,  and  Sherbrook.  Part  of  the  U>.1» 
thus  purchased,  amounting  to  300,000  acres,  consist  of  t  • 
crown  and  clergy  resenes,  and  are  for  the  most  part  m  *i 
tached  lots  or  farms  of  200  acres  each.  Another  part  <\^'' 
sists  of  the  St.  Francis  territory  in  the  county  of  Sberttr  >  &. 
and  comprises  about  600,000  acres  in  one  large  tract  - 
block  of  land.  Part  of  the  purchase  money  (50,tH«  i 
stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  company,  is  to  be  expended  .:. 
public  works  and  improvements,  such  as  roads,  bnd^^^ 
canals,  school-houses,  and  diurches  within  tba  distrtcta. 

CANADA  (K)OSE.    [Goose.] 
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ample  dimensions,  will  be  too  small  to  contain  all  the  water 
that  drains  into  them,  and  provision  must  accordingly  be 
made  for  letting  off  the  surplus  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
prevent  injury  to  any  land. 

It  is  also  necessary,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  requires 
it,  to  puddle  the  channels  of  the  various  springs  and  brooks 
which  are  to  act  as  feeders  to  the  canal.  In  order  to  avoid 
great  inequality  of  surface,  or  a  circuitous  line  through  cul- 
tivated lands,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  convey  the  water 
through  bricked  culverts.  In  many  cases  cast-iron  pipes 
have  been  found  cheapest,  as  for  instance,  where  the  feeders 
must  be  carried  across  valleys  or  other  streams. 

In  cases,  which  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  where  the 
eanid  itself  must  be  carried  across  a  stream  or  a  deep  valley, 
an  aqueduct  bridge  is  indispensable.  The  late  Mr.  Telford 
was  we  first  engineer  who  constructed  an  aqueduct  of  cast- 
iron,  which  forms  part  of  the  Shrewsbury  Canal  where  it 
crosses  the  valley  of  the  Tern  at  Long  Mill,  and  is  186  feet 
in  length.  With  the  exception  of  the  nuts  and  screws  used 
fi>r  holding  together  the  plates  at  their  flanches,  and  which 
are  made  of  wrought-iron,  the  material  of  which  this 
aqueduct  is  constructed  is  wholly  cast-iron.  It  was  ap- 
prehended that  the  great  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  to 
which  the  iron  would  be  exposed,  would  have  caused  such  a 
degree  of  expansion  and  contraction  as  would  have  torn  off 
the  flanches  and  broken  the  plates ;  but  this  fear  has  proved 
frroundless,  and  the  advantages  of  iron  over  masonry  for 
tnis  purpose  are  in  manv  respects  so  great,  that  the  example 
of  the  Long  Aqueduct  has  since  been  frequently  followed. 
A  stupendous  work  of  this  iLind  was  executed  about  twenty 
miles  S.W.  of  Chester,  where  the  Ellesmero  and  Chester 
Canal  is  carried  over  the  Dee  at  Pont-y-Cysylte.  This 
aqueduct  is  at  an  elevation  of  125  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
river,  on  nineteen  pairs  of  stone-pillars,  fiftv-two  feet  apart. 
The  trough  which  forms  the  canal  is  988  feet  long,  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep,  and  is  composed  altogether  of 
east-iron  plates. 

In  the  construction  of  a  canal,  recourse  is  had  to  tunnel- 
ing, or  the  formation  of  underground  channels,  whero  the 
elevation  of  the  surface  would  make  a  long  circuit  necessarv, 
or  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water  to  the  level  of  the  canal.  Some  of  these  cuttings 
are  of  great  length.  The  tunnel  at  Blisworth,  on  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  is  3080  yards  in  length.  The  underground 
euttings  in  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal  are  said  to  be 
altogether  eighteen  miles  long,  and  to  have  cost  1 70,000/. 
The  Marsden  tunnel,  in  the  Huddersfield  Canal,  is  5461 
yards  long.  The  tunnel  at  Sapperton,  in  the  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal,  is  two  miles  and  three-eighths  in  length,  and 
S50  feet  below  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  through  which 
the  cutting  is  made.  In  the  Thames  and  Medway  Canal, 
between  Oravesend  and  Rochester,  a  tunnel  two  miles  and 
one  ftirlong  in  length  is  cut  through  the  chalk ;  and  one  of 
the  tunnels  of  the  Leominster  Canal  at  Pensax  is  3850 
yards  long.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  similar  cuttings 
of  smaller  dimensions  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  invention  of  locks,  as  a  means  of  carrying  canals 
through  an  uneven  country,  is  said  to  be  modem,  and  yet 
aome  controversy  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  country  in 
which  they  were  first  adopted.  Belidor,  in  his '  Arehitecture 
Hydraulique,*  attributes  the  invention  to  the  Dutch ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  contrirance  to  which  he  refers  was  a 
sea-gate,  and  had  little  resemblance  to  what  are  now  under- 
stood by  locks.  The  invention  has  been  also  claimed  for 
the  Venetians ;  and  it  is  stated  tl  it  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the 
painter,  applied  locks  in  1497  in  the  i«I''Unese  canals. 

A  lock  is  a  chamber  formed  of  masonry,  occupying  the 
whole  bed  of  the  canal  whero  the  difference  of  level  is  to  be 
overcome.  This  chamber  is  so  contrived  that  the  level  of 
the  water  which  it  contains  may  be  made  to  coincide  wiUi 
either  the  upper  or  lower  level  of  the  canal.  This  is  effected 
by  two  pair  of  gates,  one  of  which  pairs  is  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  chamber  of  the  lock.  By  this  means,  while  the 
gates  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chamber  are  opened,  and  those 
at  the  upper  end  are  closed,  the  water  in  tne  chamber  will 
stand  at  the  lower  level  of  the  canal ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  lower  gates  are  closed  and  the  upper  gates  are 

Siened,  the  levelof  the  water  in  the  k>ck  will  coincide  with 
e  level  of  the  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal.  In 
the  first  case,  a  boat  may  be  floated  mto  the  lock  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  canal,  and  if  then  the  gates  be  closed  and 
water  u  admitted  into  the  lock  from  the  upper  level,  until 
Ihe  ioiftee  of  the  lock  is  in  a  Una  with  the  water  above,  the 


boat  will  be  floated  up,  and  on  the  openmg  of  the  upper 
gates  may  be  passed  onward.  By  reversing  the  course  of  pro* 
ceeding,  boats  may  be  as  readily  conveyed  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  level.  When  these  two  operations  are  compfetod,  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  whole  contents  of  the  lock  « kQ 
nave  been  lost  from  the  upper  level.  It  is  an  object  of  im* 
portance  to  economise  as  much  as  possible  the  water  ia 
lockage,  and  with  this  view,  the  size  of  the  lock  must  not 
be  greater  than  is  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
boats  in  the  canal.  Still  further  to  secure  this  necessary 
economy,  where  the  width  of  the  canal  will  admit  it,  the 
lock  is  made  in  two  compartments,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  yalve  or  gate,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut  at 
pleasure.  By  this  means  one-half  of  the  water  which  it 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  discharge  to  the  lower  Icvvl 
may  be  transferred  to  the  other  compartment  This  ar- 
rangement also  saves  time. 

In  carrying  a  canal  through  an  undulating  country,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  deep  cutting  in  some  parts 
and  to  form  embankments  in  others.  In  such  caMt, 
the  soil  which  is  dug  out  in  one  place  should  be  used  m 
another,  with  the  least  possible  decree  of  labour  in  conven- 
ing it ;  attention  to  this  matter  is  necessary,  in  order  t) 
avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  leaving  spoil-banks  or  heaps  to  or- 
cupy  the  ground  wastefuUy,  ond  on  the  other  hand,  to  ob* 
viate  the  necessity  of  making  pits,  which  wouUl  be  equally 
unprofitable. 

It  is  necessary  to  construct,  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  canal,  a  towing-path  on  one  of  the  banks,  which  i« 
generally  made  wmewhat  wider  at  the  top  thu.  th.  th« 
hank. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  the  Tiew  of  determin- 
ing the  merits  of  canal  carriage  when  compared  with  rail- 
roads and  with  common  roads.  The  results  of  tjieee  experi- 
ments,  which  are  given  in  the  following  table,  seem  to  ahov 
that  at  slow  velocities  the  traffic  of  given  weights  is  con- 
ducted more  economically  upon  a  canal  than  b^  the  other 
methods  of  conveyance;  that  where  the  velocity  ezceedt 
four  miles  per  hour,  the  economy  turns  in  favour  of  rail- 
roads ;  and  that  at  high  velocities  the  economy  of  the  c^nil 
disapoears  even  when  compared  with  the  motiTe  force  rt- 
quirea  on  a  level  turnpike-road  :-— 


VeloeitT  of  Voif  kta  moved  by  th*  appMciHoB  of  o^mI 
notion  io         On  a  Canal.  Onaloral  OeaWv«) 

HUef  per  Hour.  Railway.  TMrnyita  umI 

2i 55,500 14,400 180S 

3  38,542 M   It 

3i 28,316 

4  21,680 

5  13,875 

6  .9,635 

7  7,080 

8  5,420 

9  4,282 

10  ...•••  3,468 
13} 1,900 
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More  recent  experiments  made  upon  the  Ardroesan  and 
Paisley  Canal  seem  to  indicate  the  superior  economy  of  pro- 
pelling boats  properly  constructed  at  high  ratea  of  Triocity 
through  the  canal ;  but  the  results  thus  obtained  l»ve  not 
perhaps  been  yet  sufficiently  tested  to  warrant  a  perfect 
reliance  being  placed  upon  them. 

A  canal  can  seldom  be  cut  without  the  proprietors  havir.jr 
previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  aecomp  mwd 
by  authority  to  take  at  a  proper  Taluation  such  land  mxA 
premises  as  may  occur  in  tne  line  which  it  is  intended  ti 
occupy.  These  acts  make  provision  for  compensating  »urh 
parties  as  may  be  injured  or  interfered  with  by  the  caoaL 
and  in  general  (at  least  in  recent  acts)  the  proprieton  are 
restrained  from  levying  beyond  a  fixed  amount  it  Vail  up  -o 
goods.  It  has  been  proposed  in  the  present  session  ( I  b  "•>*  > 
to  provide  that  at  certain  intervals  of  time  these  ntes  s:  a.i 
be  subject  to  revision  by  Parliament,  in  order  to  protect  \ht 
public  more  effectually  against  a  monopoly,  which  e\cty 
such  mode  of  transit  when  successful  is  likdy  to  become, 
and  which  many  at  present  are. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  as  nearly  as  the  extftinc 
materials  render  it  possible,  a  list  of  the  canala  now  ia  u^e 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  their  length,  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  levels,  the  num- 
ber of  locks,  the  dates  when  made,  and  the  extreme  poinu  be- 
1  tween  which  they  run.    Some  very  short  outs  areonitfeed. 
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CANALS. 


UlvonUnio       .... 


Warwick  &  Dirmin^fham 


\Var»  ick  aud  Naptun     . 


Wey  and  Arun     .     • 


Wilis  and  Ikiks  .     .     . 


W'inbecb 


Woreetloraad  Dinniajj-i 
ham J 


Wyrley  and  Bssiogtoa  . 


Cuuntiee  throunh  wUck 
ilioy  are  made. 


Lancashire     •     •     •     . 


WarwkksLire     •    •     • 


Warwickshire     •     •     • 


Surrey  and  Soiaex  .     • 


Wilulilre  and  Berkshire 


Cambridge    .     •    • 


Worcestershire  .     • 


Staffordshire 
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sea  lock. 

9S 

93 

41 
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Date. 
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1793 
1793 

1794 

1813 

1801 

1794 

1798 
1799 


1799 
1799 


BSlfARKS. 


I 


CommeBcas  In  M oiecuoibe  Bay.  m  tW 
Irish  Sea,  and  terminatrs  at  I'lvrtkloor. 

Commences  in  the  boTGOgh  of  Warwick. 
and  Joins  the  Dii^betb  braoeb  of  the  Bir> 
mingham  Canal,  at  Birminf  baok 

iCommeneee  at  the  Warvkk  and  Bir- 
minxham  Canal,  in  the  parish  of  B.j4- 
biuok.  and  Joins  the  O&ftird  Canal,  new 
NmAob. 

Brgins  in  the  Wey.  between  GoiUioed 
and  Qodalmtng,  and  euds  iti  tW 
Navigation,  ai  New  Bridge. 

{Commences  in  the  Thaoiee,  jtt  AI 
don.  and  terminates  at  SemtngUm,  l«  if 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal :  it  ttkawUa  has 
several  branches. 
I     Commeuces  in  the  Nene  Rivet,  at  Wln- 
\  bech,  and  terminatee  In  the  Old  Rivcx,  at 
I  AntweU. 

)  Commences  In  the  JnnetloB  of  the  Bur. 
mingham  and  Birmitigham  aitd  Faadcy 
Canals,  at  Blnnlngham.  and  ends  is  tb« 
Severn,  a  liUle  below  Woreealer:  it  alee 
Kommanlcates  with  the  Dudley  aad  ^tnO- 
ftird-apon-Avon  Canals. 

Connected  with  the   CoveBtvy   CasAl. 
near  Huddlealbrd.  and  terminatee  in 
Birmingham  Canal:  U has  ttkewiae 
,  ral  branches. 


CANALS  OP  SCOTLAND. 
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CANALS. 

they  are  made. 

5 

Surface 
iol 

* 

1 

I 

1 

• 

r     Begins  in  the  harboar  of  Absidiiia.  in 
{ the  tideway  of  the  mouth  of  tlM  Dee.  sad 
tends  in  tlie  Don,  at  Inverurie 

Ab'*rdrenihl:e      .     .     . 

Aberdeenshire    •     •     • 

19 

98 

31 

168 

17 

1796 

1805 

Bonowstoauess   .     .     . 

( LlaUlhcow«hire     and  \ 
\     Sllriingshire       .     .J 

7 

•  • 

7 

leveL 

• 

.Summits 
level. 
Loch 

•  • 

1768 

*  • 

r     From  tlie  harbour  at  Berrowelownefl^  u 

t  mouth. 

f    Commences  in  the  tideway  of  Loeh  CO. 
at  the  N.  eud  of  Lianh*  Loeli.  and  totiai 
nates  in  the  M  array  Frith,  ai  l&veni«*a 

,  or  the  whole  length.  ratWr  waure  tt.^a 

yii  miles  are  attilciaUy  Ibtowd;  th«  i«- 
maining  line  is  Cormed  by  nAtnrml  lai««. 

Caledonian      •     •     .     • 

InvcraesS'shire  •    •    . 

€0* 

190 

15 

Oich,  I 
91  feet  f 

98 

1803 

1892 

above 

sca- 

which  are  connected  1^  moaaa  of  dks 

^  leveL  ' 

^caual. 

Argjlesldie  •     •    •     • 

8i 

•  • 

^  to 

fR.5il 
\P.69/ 

15 

1793 

•  • 

Made  across  aa  isthmoa  la  Amrkslurt. 
'  lying  between  Lochs  Cilaaa  aad  GUp.  *ad 
t  connecting  them. 

115J 

f Stirlingshire.    LiuWUii 
1     gowslilre.  and  £din-  > 
t     burghshire    .     •     .' 

Commences  ia  the  sbtecsUi  Insk  «f  t>e 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
tuioa     •     •     .     .     • 

30 

•  • 

5 

110 

11 

1817 

•  • 

Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation,  aboal  9  mdrs 
W.  of  Falkirk,  and  teimioatcs  ia  a  Uu.a 
at  Edinburgh. 

rR.155i 
\P.  156/ 

Commences  In  the  Foetli.  la  Cwass 

Forth  and  Clyde    .     .    « 

Branch   to    the   Moak^  , 
laud  Canal,  at  Glas- 
«ww ) 

Durabartonahtre,     La-) 
narkshire,  and  Siir-> 
lingshira   •    .     •    .' 

35 

■ . 

10 

39 

1768 

1790 

mouth  Harbour,  and  locks  down  inio  iW 
Clyde,  at  lliivUag*s  Bay.  near  I>ate«a 

91 

•  ( 

. . 

.  • 

•  • 

* . 

•  • 

^  Burafoot:   this  caaal  aiMms  a  aaaimaa*> 

1  catioa  between  the  Irish  Sea  aad  Germaa 
lOeean. 

}    Commeacea  at  Tradeslown,  on  the  W, 

Glasgow.    Pauley,    and 
▲rdxossan    ,    ,     .     . 

Ayr.  Renfrew,  and  L»-l 
narksUire      •    •    ./ 

11 

•  • 

.  ■ 

leveL 

•  • 

1806 

•  • 

side  of  Olascow,   |siaai  Ibfuwgh  r»a- 
ley  and  terminates  at  Jnhawone ;  Lrrp  s 
niilway  joias  it.  which  le  eoaliaiied  to  tW 
harboar  af  Ardiosaan:  tbasaaws^asflt 
I  miles  long. 

Commences  ia  the  tideway  c»f  1W  T^  ^ 
aear  Kirkeodbri^ht,  aad  le  eemtiaurtS  u 

GtodKonna      t    •    .    • 

Kirkcudbrfghtshira      , 

951 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

15 

1809 

•  • 

^  Loch  Kea.  through  which  tha  aavicao« 
]  is  continued  fiir  19  uUee ;  tlwver  aanl*^ 

eaaal  extends  to  the  Boat  Pool  at  Dia.n. 

where  it  termiaatea. 
Itegias  at  OM  Mooklaad  C«^l  «ork«. 

MoQkUnd       •    ;    .     . 

Laaarkshlra .    «    •    • 

19 

84 

H 

183| 

10 

1770 

•  a 

aad  proceeds  to  Glasgow,  where  it  o  e  • 
<  maaioatcewith  a  branch  of  the  Panb  aai 

(Clyde  Caaal. 
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»»««t  us  no,  fa  one  with  the  boSy  white  orVelu",^ 

tte  wrod  m  d^tee  is  of  a  golden  yeUow,  with  ds,  I.  j 
r^^i  ?;=  i^k.  •  at  k«t  dusty  pey.   N„, ;;,:!; 
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^Wfi  ormm-'STpr.  Kutl  the  lilae.* 

riB.  lami'  tonn±  of  a  cttiiy  n  about  fire  ir.rfce^  «f 

vtntnixrial  measures  aboottvo  and  a  quarter.   Tbt  b 

sr  IMF  ini:  inas  rt  lenri!,  rtrong.  sharp!?  pointtd.  .1 

.DKimnuTi.'vnnb.    Tjk  shank*  or  feet,  ss  they  are  te.  :  .- 

-mlr  aUteL  us  mniu:  e«s  hn«  kng,  and  of  a  tlesh-o..:  ir. 

-"  *™»^»  ^'^'^^  ^  tiie  nnfc,  but  is  penenllv  >•• 

oism:  n  TUMfTir  smi^f?  aK-^nt  the  head,  shorter  about  ih^ 

BfiflL  miL  iwin  iLT. »  h-rh  on  the  shanks,  tod  alujfV  r  .f 

.  icnL  smspmac;  ie»  f^-eeant  than  that  of  the  mile!'  T..:<i 

*  i  aao-stiBawii  fca^^r  imder  the  bill,  and  the  teap'rt 

iKmi  tbe  eres  tie  deeper  in  cdour  than  u 

SIM  hodr. 

Htbuos. 

J^JhittW  brBdfrom  m  km  Canarf  and  •Gold M.- 
Diate  fltf*  tbe  parental  colours  on  both  4id«.  T:-* 
nrodnoed  from  rellov  or  white  hen  caiiin«.  '  Tlj 
aoB  ooautiha,'  says  Bech$tein,  *  that  I  haTeieeo  vi$  ^^• 
.lA  Kn-coioar  in  the  middle  of  its  eiest  vti  «Wef>  v  -.'^ 
jc  3»  lesi  erf  its  bead  and  nape ;  a  brwad  onmv  hcry: 
svmnmded  the  beak,  and  the  neck  was  adunred  vith  a  vt  -m 
•x^ar :  tne  back  was  a  dusky  grey  with  bbek  itKAl> :  th* 
reap  wmte,  tbe  under  put  of  the  body  of  a  snuvr  q  !  te* 
^  ^  vca^a.  :3es6 :  izie  under  tail-co?erts,  die  «in^  and  first  quiII-tVathen 
2e  ~eiu:v,  wme.  but  tbe  otbtrs,  as  well  as  the  coverts^  Uark  K:i 
vim  r^yw:  the  nuddle  of  tbe  wins:  wis  also  adomt'i « ':: 
X  •wwtitrai  ffniden-yeilow  spot;  tlur  white  tail  bad  a  b-i*^ 
5{«>t  A  uie  »de5,  tbe  white  beak  was  tipped  with  bi3''L  tlf 
.£«c  were  wiuxe.  The  mother  of  this  bemtfifu]  btfd  «o 
"•fTTR  v:ni  a  zreenisb-gfey  cresL' 

L  M'-^s  br*d  fivmahen  Cananf  attd  ^  mde  SithK.-^ 
rbe  naK2S^  aiwafH  resemble  the  aiskm  m  shape.  If  \i» 
a.'.;3kr  ae  £Twett  they  will  be  like  a  ben  siskin  :  if  ir>«  *' 
V.  2  JT  '^sui.^,  tbey  will  be  lighter  in  cokmr  tbao  a  rSi.  ^ 

any  great  ditference. 
jetw»n  a  Am  Camtry  mtd  e  Gretn  Hr^ 
.^Wben  tbe  mother  is  neicba'  wfa:te  r^- 
a»  Ml  fUSar  mncb  fhm  tbe  grey  «r  r 'f " 
are  generally  rather  ■■■«  stender.  iri 
'  smarter  and  thicker. 
ie-areoa  s  Aa  Cananf  md  s  l^^^^" 
IMS  ec  white  or  yellow,  will  be  spcch^lfO 
key  w:ii  mefflhie  her  geonrailr,  but  taer 

aiw  fruitful  and  there  is  no  n'tt 
oe  TMmts  tn  pair;  but  when  Uw  un  •': 
:wiitoie»  tbe  diifioilty  incsHMi  d  f-n.^ 

1y    vfa.  «suit  .tnua&>  WW  ux  a  certms  degiwe  fK^^' ■ " 

.  •  *    ;.<r«««»  •  'cn    's*cry  cotd  a  BuHjimeK — B*^^ 

..«M  -^  •«.»«  :•<»  ^  '  4«tcati  .*ku  ^ucb  will  tftnietiif^  yi^' '  '** 

^i.M.«MS>«.«    xuy-  •A'Atiirf  ben  eanafy,  and  t&ii  b< 

..    -««<.^     •».Mv^<a«««    ,    MMtrvtuA  faawwver,  that  th«  k'::< 

.-^      -.*     w.  ..  .      lUfc   Jr.  Jaasf*  of  Fiankftrt,vi>- 

.  .«  :  ^••»         ^tA^'i'ti^M  4i/u  cmarr^  bv  nf^'y  otivr 

.  ,   ^  .     -«•  X  ^9^  L4jt«  'jrtfut  up  the  yemff.  >  p-^'^ 

,   .  ^.  .«^.«.        i>    utiJitidi.*  wtilBB'D^as»T  td 

...      •  .'^  •  •««^ii«nA.  .^  \tm  lenuds  emwr  that  b0 

A44>  ..Mi»  tfc^  aspwraind*  sod  sbbmc  bear 

»yiM  or  oMrf  ftoiiei 
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Itlandt,  tiumgh  in  all  wobabilit|r  it  was  exported  ihkthet 
from  Normandy  by  Jonn  de  Bethenoourt,  who  invaded 
them  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Purcell  has, 
in  his '  Diocletian/  introduoed  the  Canarte9.  His  tune  is 
in  two  strains  of  eif^ht  bars  each,  in  three-eight  time. 

CANARY  BIRD,  or  CANARY  FINCH— i>  Serin 
de  Canafie  of  the  French,  Der  Canarienvogel  of  the  Ger- 
mans, Canctrio  of  the  Italians,  the  Canary  of  the  English, 
J^ngiila  Canaria  of  Linnous^ — the  well-known  songster 
which  is  to  be  found  cai^  in  every  house  where  the  in- 
mates are  fond  of  song-birds.    The  Canary  Islands  are  the 
most  frequented  haunts  of  the  species.    In  the  wild  state 
the  pievailing  hue,  according  to  the  observations  of  Adan- 
son,  LabiUardidre,  and  others,  is  grey  or  brown,  mingled 
however  with  other  colours,  but  never  reaching  the  bril- 
liancy of  plumage  exhibited  by  the  bird  in  captivity;  a 
brillianoy  arising  from  long  domestication  and  repeated 
crosses  with  analogous  species.   Its  introduction  into  Europe 
it  stated  by  some  to  have  taken  place  in  the  14th  century ; 
but  Bechstein  names  the  beginning  of  the  leth*^.    '  The 
arrival,*  says  the  author  last  quoted, '  of  the  canary  in  Eu- 
rope* is  thus  described : — ^A  vessel  which,  in  addition  to  its 
other  merehandice,  was  bringing  a  number  of  these  birds 
to  Leghorn,  was  wracked  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  opposite  the 
bland  of  Elba,  where  these  little  birds,  having  been  set  at 
liberty,  took  reftige.    The  climate  being  favourable  thev 
increased,  and  would  certainly  have  become  naturalized, 
had  not  the  wish  to  possess  them  occasioned  their  beine 
caught  in  such  numbers  that  at  last  thev  were  extirpated 
from  their  new  abode.    From  this  cause  Italy  was  the  first 
European  country  where  the  canary  was  reared.    At  first 
their  education  was  difficult,  as  the  proper  manner  of  treating 
them  was  unknown ;  and  wh»t  tended  to  render  them  scaroe 
was,  that  only  the  male  birds  were  brought  over, — ^no  females. 
The  grey  of  its  primitive  colour,  darker  on  the  back  and 
peener  on  the  belly,  has  undergone  so  many  changes  from 
Its  being  domesticated,  from  the  climate,  and  from  the 
union  with  birds  analogoua  to  it  (in  Italy  with  the  dtril 
flnoh,  the  serin ;  in  our  countrv  (Germany)  with  the  Unnet, 
the  green-finch,  the  siskin,  and  the  goldfinch,  that  now  we 
iMve  canaries  of  all  ooloun.    If  we  had  not  sufficient  proof 
that  canaries  came  originally  from  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
we  should  think  the  citril  finch,  the  serin,  and  the  siskin, 
were  the  wild  stock  of  the  domesticated  race.    I  have  seen 
a  bird  whose  parents  were  a  siskin  and  serin,  which  perfectly 
resembled  a  variety  of  the  canary  which  is  called  the  green. 
I  have  also  seen  mules  from  a  female  grey  canary,  in  which 
was  no  trace  of  their  true  parentase.    The  grey,  the  yelbw, 
the  white,  the  blackish,  and  the  chestnut,  are  the  principal 

*  Dr.  Htineken   iZooiogioal  Jtuntal,  toI.  ▼.  p.  70)   eoBiid«n   FriagUla 

ivnu;  ••dne  " 

aodeira. 
ich  thmbt  I 
fbiUlicn.  hair.  Sec;  Uiat  it  ptin  in  FaDnury,  Uyt  frwn  ftmr  lo  abi  ptid*blue 
egfft,  and  hatchet  Are  limes  Coot  unflrequenUy  six)  in  »  Maaon.  H«  obMnraa 
that  It  is  Tary  (kmiliar,  haunting  and  brccdinK  in  gardens  about  the  city.  '  It 
la  a  delig^tAil  niMiftter/  says  the  Doctor,  'with,  beyond  doabt,  mnchoTtho 
nightingale's  and  sky-lark's,  but  none  of  tho  vood-lark'a  aong.  althoogh  throv 
or  four  sky-larks  in  confioement  in  Funchal  are  the  only  examples  of  any  of 
thaae  %ktm  birds  in  the  island,  and  notwikhstandiog  the  general  opln'ion  that 
auch  notes  are  the  result  of  education  in  the  canary :  it  u  In  ftdl  mnm  aboat 


Canaria  and  Frimgilim  ftirfyracM  as  synonvma,  and  ne  there  gires  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  bird  as  it  appears  iu  Madeira.  Of  its  habits  Dr.  Helneken 
flays,  that  it  bnOda  in  thick  bushy  high  shmbs  and  trees,  with  roots,  nuss. 


nine  months  in  the  rear.  I  hare  heard  one  sing  on  the  wlngi  and  passing 
ftvm  ooe  tree  to  another  at  lome  distance,  and  am  told  that  durmg  iht  pairing 
aeaaon  this  it  vary  oummoa.  Each  flock  has  iu  ofwn  aong,  and,  ftom  indi- 
viduals in  the  same  garden  differing  eonsidtfrnblyt  I  anspeet  that  of  each  neat 
varies  more  or  leca.  After  the  breeding  aeason«  they  flock  along  with  liuueta, 
faMflnchea,  ftc  and  are  then  seldom  seen  in  gardens.  The  moult  takes 
fiace  in  At^^mi  and  September.    Aa  old  bird  ean^iht  and  pot  into  a  cage  will 


■ometimes  sing  almoat  immediately,  but  seldom  Uvea  longer  than  the  second 
year  In  conflnement. «  The  yonng  flram  the  nest  are  diScult  to  rear,  dying 
general^  at  the  ftrat  moalt.  They  enas  readily  with  the  domeelioated  variety, 
and  the  progeny  are  laiger,  atronger,  better  braedera,  and,  to  my  taate,  better 
•ottgaten  also  tnan  the  latter;  but  a  pore  wild  aong  fh>m  an  island  canary,  at 
Mbarty.  in  IbU  tliroat,  and  in  a  nart  of  the  eountry  so  distant  ftom  the  haunts 
•f  men  that  it  is  quite  ansepluatlcaled.  is  naequaUed,  in  ile  kind,  by  any 
Odng  t  have  ever  beard  in  the  way  of  bird-music.^ 

In  the  laat  edition  of  Montagu's  Ornithological  Dletfonary  (1833)  it  is 
•laled  that  4he  FriofiUa  Canaria  of  Linnvms.  wboee  habitatfea  U  aaid  by 
0melin  and  Tnrton  to  be  India,  is  not  thia  species* but  an  apparently  spurioas 
one.  In  the  twelfth  editkm  of  the  Systema  Natnra.  the  habitut  assigned  to 
IHtgUU  tmtgraeaa  ia  •Madera.'  and  that  aOotted  to  Frmgilla  Canaria  ia  the 
Canary  lalanda,  *  Habitat  in  Canariia  Jasolia.*  In  Omelii^a  edition,  India 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  the  localities  given  to  F.  fte^mcea;  but  the 
(3aimry  lalaada  are  atm  staled  to  be  the  habitat  of  F.  Cattana.  *  Habitat  in 
Insttlia  Canariia.  aUiaqne  nark  Atlantici.  in  littore  AMem  oriwtali,  per 
wnnem  Europam  fkmiliarie*  longav^  egreitid  canlana,'  tec  &o. 

t  Profcasor  Rennie,  in  his  edltfon  of  Mootagn.  thus  writes  on  this  part  of 
the  Hl|)eet:^The  original  ateek  ie  eald  to  have  been  imparted  ftom  the 
Canary  Islet,  about  the  14th  century )  a  dicomataaoe  not  mentioned  by  Be- 
Ion,  and  discredited  by  Hyme,  ftir  these  reaaons.  The  wild  birds  Ibund  in  the 
Canary  Islee,  save  be,  bear  leas  rcaeablanee  in  aflbg  and  plumage  to  the 

domestic  canary  taan  to 

eerin  of  France.    The  pi 
mile  brown  or  «wr:  wh 


varieties,  and  it  it  from  their  combination,  and  from  tbeir 
tints,  that  we  derive  the  numerous  varieties  that  vo  now 
possess.    Those  canaries  that  have  the  upper  part  of  tL« 
hoAy  of  a  dusky  green  or  linnet-brown,  ana  the  nnder  part 
the  yellowish  green  of  the  green-bird,  with  dark  brown  eyes 
are  the  strongest,  and  most  nearly  resemble  the  primiUNe 
race.    The  yellow  and  yrhite  often  have  red  eyes,  and  an 
the  most  tender.    The  chestnut  are  the  most  uncommoo, 
and  hold  a  middle  rank  for  strength  and  length  of  Ufe. 
between  the  two  extremes.    But  as  the  ]>lumage  of  the 
intermediate  ones  is  a  mixture  of  these  principal  colours, 
their  value  depends  on  the  pretty  and  regular  manner  ia 
which  they  are  marked.    The  canary  that  is  most  admired 
amongst  us  now  is  one  with  the  body  white  or  yellow,  the 
head,  particularly  if  crested,  wings  and  tail,  yellowish  dun ; 
the  second  in  degree  is  of  a  golden  yellow,  with  the  head, 
wings,  and  tail  black,  or  at  least  dusky  grey.    Next  follow 
the  grey  or  blackish,  with  a  yellow  head  and  collar ;  aud 
the  yellow  with  a  blackish  or  green  tuft,  which  are  venr 
much  ^'alued.    As  for  those  ^at  are  irregularty  spotteJ. 
speckled,  or  variegated,  they  are  much  less  sought  after, 
and  are  used  to  pair  with  those  of  one  colour,  white,  yellow, 
grev,  brown-grey,  and  the  like.' 

The  usual  length  of  a  canary  is  about  ^ve  inches,  of 
whieh  the  tail  measures  about  two  and  a  quarter.  The  bill 
is  about  five  lines  in  length,  strong,  sharply  {minted,  ai.d 
inclining  to  white.  The  shanks  or  feet,  as  they  are  techni- 
cally called,  are  about  eight  lines  long,  and  of  a  flesh-oolour. 

The  female  is  very  like  the  male,  but  is  generally  les» 
briffht  in  colour,  smaller  about  the  head,  shorter  about  the 
neck  and  body,  not  so  high  on  the  shanks,  and  altogether  o^f 
a  form  somewhat  less  elegant  than  that  of  the  male.  There 
is  a  bean^haped  feather  under  the  bill,  and  the  temples 
and  circles  round  the  eyes  are  deeper  in  colour  than  the 
other  parti  <^the  body. 

Hybrids. 

1.  Mulei  bred  from  a  hen  Canary  and  a  Gol^fincK — 
These  partake  of  the  parental  colours  on  both  sides.  The 
finest  are  produced  fW>m  yellow  or  white  hen  canaries.  '  The 
most  beautiftil,*  says  Becnstein,  <  that  I  have  seen  was  grey- 
ish ash-oolour  in  the  middle  of  its  crest,  and  silvery  white 
on  the  rest  of  its  head  and  nape ;  a  broad  orange  border 
surrounded  the  beak,  and  the  neck  was  adorned  wi|h  a  white 
cellar ;  the  back  was  a  dusky  grey  with  black  streaks ;  the 
rump  white,  the  under  part  of  the  body  of  a  snowy  «htte« 
ness ;  the  under  tail-ooverts,  the  wings,  and  first  auill-feethers 
white,  but  the  others,  as  well  as  tne  coverts,  black  edged 
with  yellow;  the  middle  of  the  wing  was  also  adorned  with 
a  beautiful  golden-yellow  spot ;  the  white  tail  had  a  black 
spot  on  the  sides,  the  white  beak  was  tipped  with  Mack,  the 
feet  were  white.  The  mother  of  this  beaoCifiil  bird  %ts 
white,  with  a  gxeenish-gx«y  orest' 

2.  Mulee  bred  from  a  hen  Canary  and  a  mah  SifAiii.— 
The  young  always  resemble  the  siskin  in  shape.  If  the 
mother  be  green  they  will  be  like  a  hen  siskin  ;  if  she  be 
white  or  yellow,  they  will  be  Ughter  in  ookmr  than  a  siskiii« 
without  however  any  great  difierenoe. 

3.  Mulee  bred  between  a  hen  Canary  and  a  Oraen  bifd. 
or  a  Citril-Jlnch^ — When  the  mother  is  neither  white  nor 
yellow  the  young  do  not  differ  much  ftom  the  grey  or  green 
canary ;  but  they  are  generally  rather  mora  rionder,  and 
their  bilb  are  also  shorter  and  thicker. 

4.  Mulee  bred  between  a  hen  Canary  and  a  Ltmiet— 
These,  if  the  mother  be  white  or  yellow,  will  be  spaekVed  : 
if  she  be  grey,  they  will  resemble  her  generally,  out  thev 
tails  will  be  longer. 

•    Most  of  these  mules  are  firuitful,  and  there  is  no  gfrat 
difficulty  in  getting  the  parents  to  pair ;  but  when  the  unioo 
is  with  species  more  remote,  the  diifioalty  ineioaaas  in  {ire- 
portion. 
The  fcdlowing  uni<mg  have  in  a  eertain  degiee  saec«eded. 

5.  Mules  between  a  hen  Canary  anda  Bult/hteJL — Bech- 
stein states  that  an  ardent  buUfinch  will  sometimes  yi^  to 
the  allurements  of  a  very  ardent  hen  canary,  and  that  be 
has  himself  witnessed  it,  observing,  however,  that  the  egg« 
seldom  prove  fruitful.  But  Dr.  Jaasy,  of  Fraokl^  ob- 
tained mules  of  a  bullfinch  and  canary,  by  nuikiaif  other 
canaries  sit  on  the  eggs  and  bring  up  the  yeang,  a  frfaa 

Dr.  J 


mufih  like  Um  Uanct.' 


Suraued  in  Bohemia.    *  My  bullfinch,'  writes  Ue.  Jaasr  to 
iechstein,  *  is  so  attached  to  the  female  canafy  that  ho 
mourns  all  the  time  they  are  separated,  and 
any  other  bird.'   In  this  unioo  iuftcd  or  «mM 
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•ait,  which  has  heeii  soaked  io  vater,  and  aft^rwaida  well 
pressed  to  get  out  the  moisture.  In  the  other  jar  rape-seed, 
well  hoiled  and  then  washed  in  fresh  water,  should  be  placed : 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  this  food  become  sour» 
which  would  destroy  the  nestlings.  The  cock-bird  is  the 
principal  nurse  after  hatching. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bring  up  the  young  by  hand, 
and  then  a  paste  should  be  made  of  white  bread  or  biscuit 
pounded  very  fine,  rape-seed  well  bruised,  a  small  quantity 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  water.  The  nestlings  must  be  fed 
with  a  quill  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  spoon,  and  should  not 
have  less  than  ten  or  twelve  meals  a  day :  four  beaksful 
well  oiled  up  on  the  quill  constitute  a  meal.  On  the  thir- 
teenth day  tney  will  begin  to  feed  themselves,  aqd  in  four 
weeks  they  may  be  removed  to  other  cages.  Care  however 
must  be  taken  to  supply  them  for  some  time  with  the  paste 
above  described,  together  with  the  food  of  full-grown  birds, 
as  a  sudden  privation  of  the  former  has  been  known  fre- 

Suently  to  occasion  death ;  especially  if  the  nestlings  are 
e^ived  of  it  when  moulting. 

The  translator  of  Bechstein  says, '  It  sometimea  happens 
in  very  dry  seasons  that  the  feathers  of  the  young  birds  can- 
not develop  naturally ;  a  bath  of  tepid  water,  employed  on 

such  an  occasion  by  Madame ,  was  so  successful,  that  I 

cannot  do  better  than  recommend  it.  The  same  lady  suc- 
ceeded equally  well  in  similar  circumstances  in  hatching 
late  eggs ;  she  plunged  them  for  some  minutes  in  water 
heated  to  the  degree  of  incubation,  and  immediately  re- 
placed them  under  the  mother :  in  a  short  time  she  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  little  ones  make  their  appearance. 
This  interesting  experiment  may  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of 
birds,  and  may  he  particularly  useful  in  regard  to  those  of 
the  poultry-yard.' 

About  the  thirteenth  or  fourteanth  day,  by  which  time  the 
nestlings  can  eat  alone,  the  males  begin  to  warble  and  so 
do  some  of  the  females,  but  in  a  more  disjointed  style.  The 
males,  which  may  then  be  easily  distinguished,  should  be 
forthwith  separated,  each  bird  being  placed  in  a  cage  by 
himself  (which  must  be  first  covered  with  a  piece  of  linen 
and  afterwards  with  a  darker  curtain)  apart  fVom  every  other 
bird,  in  order  that  his  education  may  begin,  if  it  is  intended 
that  his  natural  song  should  be  superseded  by  an  artificial 
melody :  if  he  is  left  unseparated  beyond  the  fourteenth  day 
he  will  retain  a  portion  of  his  father's  song,  and  murder  his 
acquired  melody  by  intermingling  the  paternal  notes.  His 
musical  lesson  must  be  repeated  five  or  six  times  in  the  day, 
especially  in  the  morning  and  evening,  his  master  perform- 
ing the  desired  air  either  on  a  flageolet  or  a  bird-organ ; 
but,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  bullfinch,  if  the 
instrument  be  not  in  perfect  tune  the  whistling  of  a  man  of 
taste  is  infinitely  preferable.  From  two  to  six  months,  ac- 
cording to  the  memory  and  the  abilities  of  the  scholar,  will 
be  spent  in  this  musical  education.  Some  canaries  have 
been  thus  taught  to  repeat  correctly  two  or  three  airs,  and 
others  have  learned  to  pronounce  distinctly  a  few  short 
words  ;  for  they  possess  great  quickness  and  correctness  of 
ear,  and  have  excellent  memories. 

When  the  more  natural  song  is  preferred,  those  canaries 
are  most  esteemed  which  introduce  into  their  warblings  the 
notes  of  the  nightingale,  wood-lark,  or  tit-lark,  and  this  may 
be  easily  accomplished  by  placing  those  birds  near  the  young 
canaries.  The  canaries  of  the  Tyrol  are  more  frequently 
taught  to  introduce  the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  while  those 
of  England  more  frequently  interweave  those  of  the  wood- 
lark.  *  In  Thuringia,'  says  Bechstein,  *  the  preference  is 
generally  given  to  those  which,  instead  of  a  succession  of  noisy 
bursts,  know  how,  with  a  silvery  sonorous  voice,  to  descend 
regularly  through  all  the  tones  of  the  octave,  introducing 
from  time  to  time  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  There  are  some 
males  which,  especially  in  the  pairing  season,  sing  with  so 
much  strength  and  ardour,  that  they  hurst  the  delicate  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs  and  die  suddenly.' 

Canaries  may  be  made  to  sing  in  the  night— some  do  this 
of  their  own  accord.  The  tuition  must  commence  early  in 
their  youth  by  covering  the  cage  and  thus  keeping  them  in 
the  dark  during  the  day  long  enough  for  them  to  be  hun- 
gry ;  they  are  thus  brought  to  feed  by  candlb-light,  and  at 
last  sing.  The  hen  birds  will  also  sing,  particularly  in  the 
spring,  but  in  an  unconnected  style.  Old  hens  past 
breeding  will  often  sing  in  this  way  the  year  round. 

There  are  societies  in  London  for  promoting  the  breeding 
of  canaries,  and  amateurs  distinguish  upwards  of  thirty  va- 
rieties. 

lanion  criterion  ffa  perfect  canarff.-^Tioteuoit  Rennie, 


in  the  article  above  alluded  to,  mentions  two  sorts  of  aov 
ries, '  the  plain  and  variegated,  or.  as  they  are  technkuu) 
called,  the  gay  spangles  or  meally,  and  jonks  or  jouqui'.v 
These  two  varieties  are  more  esteemed  than  any  ot  in 
numerous  varieties  which  have  sprung  from  them;  uul 
although  birds  of  diflferent  feathers  have  their  aduiirr*. 
some  preferring  beauty  of  plumage,  others  excellence.'  •  i 
song,  certainly  that  him  is  most  desirable  where  Ik>Ui  4t< 
combined.  The  first  property  of  these  birds  ooo&ist4  in  lU 
cap,  which  ought  to  be  of  fine  orange  colour,  pervading ive'^ 
part  of  the  body  except  the  tail  and  wings,  and  posse^».r.i: 
the  utmost  regularity,  without  any  black  feathers,  a«,  b}  il  - 
smallest  speck,  it  loses  the  property  of  a  show  bird,  and  >« 
considered  a  broken- capped  bird.  The  second  property  roa- 
sists  in  the  feathers  of  the  wing  and  tail  being  of  a  dnp 
black  up  to  the  quill,  as  a  single  white  feather  in  the  « tu;' 
or  tail  causes  it  to  be  termed  a  foul  bird ;  the  requisite  nuiu* 
her  of  these  feathers  in  each  wing  is  eighteen,  and  in 
the  tail  twelve.  It  is  however  frequently  observed  that  Ji... 
best-coloured  birds  are  foul  in  one  or  two  feathers,  whicli  re- 
duces their  value,  although  they  may  still  be  matches  !' 
breed  with."  These  form  the  leading  features  ofexcelleurc. 
but  it  is  generally  the  custom  of  the  societies  abovc.n.L- 
tioned  to  award  the  prize  to  the  competitor  who  produ,  .-^  a 
bird  nearest  to  the  model  published  by  them  the  sc^' ;: 
prior  to  that  wherein  the  competitors  are  to  show  fur  the  }rr7». 

For  the  diseases  to  which  these  pretty  songsters  att*  mio* 
ject  and  their  remedies  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  1>  > 
stein's  excellent  little  book,*  from  which  we  have  lar.c.. 
drawn,  and  to  Professor  Hennie's  article  in  the  last  eiln  n 
of  Montagu.  Some  may  perhaps  think  that  we  have  de- 
voted too  much  space  to  our  canary  birds :  but,  independtta 
of  the  many  physiological  points  of  interest  which  the  &u:^ 
ject  presents,  one  reason  has,  we  confess,  weighed  preati* 
with  us.  The  rich  may  indeed  add  the  breeding  of  cunan 
birds  to  their  other  manifold  amusements,  but  we  \\a\v 
thought  of  most  of  our  poorer  brethren  while  writing  i:  i> 
article.  In  our  great  manufacturing  towns  there  are  th<  u- 
sands  to  whom  the  care  of  these  interesting  songsters  vot.itl 
be  a  pleasing  relief  after  the  noise  of  the  loom  and  the  dt!  >f 
the  workshop.  It  is  a  gratification  within  the  reach  of  \u 
English  artisan :  his  German  neighbours  have  lung  ilja 
the  management  of  song-birds  one  of  their  principal  recra 
tions,  while,  notwithstanding  the  societies  above  alluded  k 
they  are  comparatively  neglected  in  this  country. 

CANARY-GRASS.     [Phalaris.] 

CANARY  GRASS  {Phalaris  Canariemts)  is  an  anuBiI 
grass,  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  witla  which  tame  birds  are  K 
especially  canary  birds.  The  consumption  of  this  s(«d  t 
so  considerable  as  to  make  it  an  article  of  coraroertf. 
Canary  seed  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  n 
Kent,  and  about  Sandwich.  It  requires  a  good  soil,  he\'\xt 
too  light  nor  too  wet,  and  an  open  country,  without  il.  . 
hedge-rows;  for  small  birds  are  so  fond  of  the  seed.t., 
where  they  dbound  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  protect  iK 
crop  from  their  depredations.  The  plant  gjovrs  like  a  iK> : ; 
grass,  with  an  oval  spike  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem.  T. 
seeds  are  closely  enveloped  by  a  strong  chaflf  or  husk,  fr- ' 
which  they  arc  not  easily  separated ;  they  are  oval  M 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  of  a  bright  straw  colour.  1 1: 
kernel  of  the  seed  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  ba^  tb 
flavour  of  nuts. 

Canary  grass  has  been  tried  in  a  ereen  state  for  cattle:  I 
besides  the  price  of  the  seed,  which  is  high  compared  «  * 
that  of  other  grasses,  it  has  not  been  found  sufficiently  si  l: 
dant  or  nutritious  to  make  it  preferable  to  any  of  the  ):n'  •> 
usually  cultivated  for  th^t  purpose.     When  sown  U  i  ^ 
seed  it  is  best  sown  in  drills,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  r    - 
inches  from  each  other ;  this  admits  of  hoeing,  by  «birh !. 
quantity  of  seed  produced  is  much  increased,  audit  is  l^\' 
free  from  the  admixture  of  weeds.    When  it  is  reaped  ^:  » 
left  for  some  time  in  heaps  or  wads,  and  exposed  ti> ' 
dews :  this  does  not  injure  the  seed,  and  by  softeoin,:  t. 
husk  facilitates  its  separation  by  threshing.    The  ^**r' 
effect  may  be  produced  by  breaking  off  the  heads  frtra ': 
stem  with  the  flail,  and  pressing  them  close  in  ca<k»  > ' 
bags  before  Ihey  are  perfectly  dry ;  a  slight  fcrxnenut  a 
takes  place  which  renders  the  chaff  brittle,  and  after » 
time  the  seed  comes  out  very  readily.    The  same  lh*n;:  a 
done  with  clover  seed.    The  produce  of  an  acre  of  conin 
seed  is  from  three  to  five  quarters. 

CANCALLE  or  C ANCALE,  a  town  in  Fianee,  lo  t:^ 
department  of  IHe  et  Vilaine,  is  on  the  coast,  a  voy  ^ 

•  I^anaktfcni.  Londoa,  Oir  and  Smith,  Wk, 
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patfbrmed,  thii  distinguisbed  Burgeon  naturally  {mpoies 
the  question — *  Whether  ought  canoerous  tumourg  to  be 
extirpated,  or  ought  the  palliative  method  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed ?'    How  difTerent  the  result  of  modem  surgerv !   Out 
of  88  genuine  cancers  extirpated  by  Bflr.  Hill  from  different 
parts  of  the  body,  all  of  which  were  ulcerated  excepting 
four,  all  the  patients  excepting  two  recovered  from  the 
operation.    Of  the  first  45  cases  only  one  proved  unsuccess- 
ful ;  in  three  more  the  cancer  broke  out  again  in  different 
parts ;  and  in  the  fifth  there  were  threatenings  of  some  tu- 
mours at  a  distance  from  the  original  disease.    All  the  rest 
of  the  45  continued  well  as  long  as  they  lived.    Of  the  next 
33  one  of  them  lived  only  four  months;  in  five  more  the 
disease  broke  out  afresh  after  having  once  healed.    <  The 
reason  why  out  of  45  cases  only  four  or  five  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  six  out  of  33,  was,'  says  the  operator, '  because 
the  extraordinary  success  I  met  with  made  cancerous  pa- 
tients resort  to  me  from  all  corners  of  the  country,  several 
of  whom,  alter  delaying  till  there  was  little  probability  of  a 
cure  by  extirpation  or  any  other  means,  forced  me  to  perform 
the  operation,  contrary  both  to  my  judgment  and  inclination.* 
*  From  these  and  many  other  authenticated  facts,*  says 
Mr.  B.  Bell,  who  saw  many  of  Mr.  Hill's  cases,  and  who 
bears  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  his  statements, '  there  is 
very  great  reason  for  considering  the  disease  in  general  as 
a  local  complaint,  not  originally  connected  with  any  dis- 
order of  the  system ;  and  if  in  every  case  of  real  cancer  re- 
course were  had  to  the  operation  as  early  as  possible,  that 
is,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  affection,  and  before  the 
formation  of  matter  takes  place,  the  return  of  the  malady 
would  probably  be  a  very  rare  occurrence.' 

These  statements  place  in  a  strong  light  the  paramount 
importance  of  attending  to  the  very  first  indications  of  this 
dreadful  distemper,  and  the  folly  of  concealing,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  female,  from  a 
feeling  of  false  d^icacy,  the  existence  of  a  malady  which,  if 
neglected,  will  be  sure  to  terminate  in  death,  attended  with 
agonizing  suffering ;  but  which,  if  properly  treated  in  the 
commencement,  may  be  easily  removed.  (See  Pearson's 
Practical  Observations  on  Cancerous  Complainte ;  Aber- 
nethy*8  Surgical  Works ;  Sir  £.  Home's  Observations  on 
Cancer;  and  Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery.) 

Cancer  in  the  domesticated  quadrupeds  is  oftenest  ob- 
served in  the  bitch,  and  every  character  and  stage  of  it  may 
be  satisfactorily  traced.  A  small,  hard,  insensible,  isolated 
tumour  is  felt  in  one  of  the  teats.  It  seems  to  give  no  pain, 
and  causes  no  kind  of  inconvenience ;  it  is  not  larger  than 
a  pea,  perhaps  not  of  greater  size  than  a  millet  seed.  Dur- 
ing many  months  it  seems  scarcely  or  not  at  all  to  grow,  but 
it  never  retrogrades.  After  an  indefinite  period  of  time  how- 
ever it  begins  evidently  and  rapidly  to  increase,  and  smaller 
ones  may  be  detected  at  its  base.  It  then  assumes  an  irregu- 
lar figure,  and  the  whole,  or  portions  of  it,  become  hard — 
of  a  schirrous  hardness,  and  perfectly  incompressible  ;  other 
portions  are  soft,  perhaps  hollow,  and  collated.    At  length  a 

fortion  of  the  tumour  begins  to  become  prominent  and  soft. 
t  is  intensely  red,  then  purple,  and  after  a  while  it  breaks, 
and  discharges  a  corroding  ichorous  fluid.  The  tumour  is 
evidently  disorganised  deeply  within  its  substance,  and  a 
cancerous  ulcer,  with  an  irregular  elevated  edge,  is  esta- 
blished. Perhaps  it  heals  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
but  it  soon  opens  afresh,  wider  and  deeper,  and  at  length 
the  animal  is  destroyed,  either  by  the  general  irritation 
which  is  established,  or  by  the  contamination  of  the  cireu- 
lating  fluids,  which  are  speedily  effected  by  the  vitiated  se- 
cretion of  the  part. 

Iodine,  which  has  so  much  power  in  dispersing  glandular 
and  many  other  tumours,  is  inert,  whether  applied  exter- 
nally to  the  cancerous  tumour  or  ulcer,  or  administered  in- 
ternally, in  order  to  affect  the  constitution.  The  excision 
of  the  tumour  is  generally  useless  after  it  has  acquired  any 
considerable  bulk,  for  it  will  appear  on  examination  that  the 
constitution  is  affected,  and  that  the  nuclei  of  other  tumours 
are  to  be  found  in  the  other  teats.  After  the  ulcerative 
process  has  been  once  established  the  case  is  perfectly  hope- 
less. Even  if  the  nuclei  of  new  enlargements  cannot  be 
felt,  the  animal  will  nevertheless  soon  perish,  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  internally,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, from  metastasis  of  the  disease. 

The  only  effectual  mode  of  treatment  is  to  remove  these 
nuclei  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived,  and  before  the  system 
can  be  contaminated. 

The  cause  of  cancer  in  these  cases  is  the  comparative  in- 
Mlivity  of  certain  parts,  which  nature  intended  to  be  ac* 


tivelv  and  usefully  employed.  At  every  period  of  ostnin 
in  the  bitch  there  is  a  secretion  of  milk  in  the  tests,  wbva 
not  beine  drawn  away  in  the  natural  procen  of  ftuckboc. 
the  fluia  is  long  detained  in  the  teaU,  irritates  them  by 
its  presence,  and  produces  this  specific  and  fatal  ioflsmm- 
tion.  Hereditary  predisposition,  over-feeding,  and  wnetiiacs 
external  violence,  are  sources  of  schirrous  tumours. 

Cancer  is  found  also  in  the  vagina  and  uteras  of  iU 
bitch,  and  occasionally  canker  in  the  ear  assumes  the  tU- 
racter  of  true  cancerous  ulcer.  All  appUcatioDs  sad  open- 
tions  are  perfectly  useless. 

In  the  teats  of  the  cat,  cancer  establishes  itself  to  an  n* 
tent  that  would  scarcely  be  thought  credible.  The  «hol« 
of  the  external  surface  of  the  belly  often  presents  one  hor- 
rible mass  of  cancerous  ulceration. 

The  horse  is  subject  to  cancer  in  the  eye,  and  the  irro- 
tum  externally ;  and  the  kidney,  and  the  vagina,  ind  tbi 
uterus,  and  mirticularly  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach 
internally.  The  symptoms  by  which  the  presence  of  itt- 
ternal  cancer  might  be  indicated  are  not  known,  sod  ifthtj 
were,  no  medical  skill  could  arrest  the  evil. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  subject  to  cancer  of  the  jsw,tbe  ne. 
the  scrotum,  and  the  udder  externally ;  and  of  the  pjlonc 
orifice  of  the  fourth  stomach  internally. 

CANCER,  the  Crab,  the  fourth  constellation  of  the  i> 
diac,  being  one  of  those  in  Ptolemy.  From  the  end  of 
January  to  that  of  April,  its  time  of  coming  on  the  mtrr 
dian  in  this  country  varies  from  midnight  to  six  in  ihc 
evening.  In  the  obsolete  and  useless  division  of  the  H17 
tic  into  signs,  Cancer  is  the  part  of  that  circle  between  V 
and  120°  from  the  vernal  cauinox.  The  surroundinc  r  r 
stellations  are  Hydra,  Leo,  Lynx,  (Gemini,  and  Canu  Minr 

There  are  edifying  mythological  stories  in  H)|nnut,&i^ 
[Zodiac]  The  mythology  of  the  minor  constellation}  u 
hardly  worth  a  reference. 

In  the  following  list,  the  letters  in  parentheses  are  tbo« 
which  are  not  in  Bayer : — 
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'■■.".'■e  it  described  in  the  Ayin-i-Akbari  as  the  soubah  of 

r>it,rl.-e«,  which  vras  originally  named  Khandeeh,  but  re- 
i".w:<l  ihe  name  of  Dandi^ea  when  the  capital,  Aseerghur, 
11:1%  laken  by  the  Emperor  Akbar.     [Aseekghdr.] 

Ciiiiluish  is  generally  a  level  country,  but  is  nearly  sur- 
r-'^:iil«d  by  mountains.  On  the  N.  it  has  the  Satpoar«  or 
I  i  I'Ireo  range;  on  the  S.  the  range  on  which  the  fort  of 
[  liiiilore  rtanils,  Bnd  the  Ajuntee  ghaut;  on  the  S.W. 
■v  tiie  Syadreo  Mountains,  foriuing  part  of  the  Weetarn 
f>  t.uiti ;  and  in  continuation  of  these,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Tn.'ica  river,  are  the  hilU  of  Bagbna.  Low  sterile  hills 
1. ■■  "I'utiereil  over  the  plain  of  Candeiah,  but  with  this  e\- 
^iiion  ihe  province  is  very  fertile.  In  addition  to  the  Ttip- 
"L'  and  the  Nerbudda  the  province  is  watered  by  several 
.>',;ii)  streams,  which  flow  from  the  table-land  and  fall 
■  '  the  Tuptee. 

Ti'i-i  C'.iunlry,  which  was  once  inhabited  by  a  nameraus 
iTi-l  rliriviuR  people,  has  of  lile  years  been  tendered  a  scene 
■;■  l1  ■s'.lition.  The  ravages  committed  by  Jeswunt  Rao 
^'.kjj-  in  1802  caused  a  famine  in  the  following  year, 
,!'-li  carried  off  a  largo  proportion  of  the  inhabitants, 
\!rr>r  this  the  Bheel  tribes,  w a aso  chiefs  command  most 
:'  '.he  passes  in  the  mountain  range  to  the  N.,  and  the 
i' 'V lorries  were  accustomed  to  make  periodical  incursions 
:v.,  tliL>  plains  for  plunder.  In  1818,  Candcish,  then 
<,:i<);'i;  the  possessions  of  Holkar,  was  ceded  to  the  British. 
.11  tiio  Arabs,  who  had  previously  obtained  a  footinij 
:i  ilii;  country,  opposed  the  British  authority,  and  it  be- 
'i;iie  necessary  to  undertake  their  subjugation.  Although 
.  't  numerous,  their  retreats  in  the  moun lam-fastnesses  ren- 
I  r  il  ditncult  to  subdue  them,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end 
li  I"- 10  that  the  British  had  quiet  possession  of  the  iiro- 
.-iri,'.  At  that  time  nearly  one  half  of  Ihe  villages  had 
.'.'II  ab.indoned  to  the  tigers,  which  swarmed  lhrout;h- 
M  the  land.  Where  luxuriant  harvests  formerly  grew, 
i;i  i  111  penetrable  jungle  had  sprung  up,  and  although  the 
;  v<.',ntnent  has  since  held  out  every  inducement  to  cultt- 
.:l'(»  by  granting  land  upon  easy  terms,  it  will  be  a  long 
.  :  "  bolore  all  Ihe  mischief  can  be  repaired. 

J'  .0   principal  towns  in  the  province  are,  Boorhanpore, 

^  o.erzhur,  Hindia.  Nundoorbar,  and  Gauliia.     [Boorhan- 

'.<E.  AsREROHtTR.]    Hindia  is  ftituated  on  the  8.  bank  of 

.'■   Nfrbudda,  where   its  channel  is  3000  feet  wide,  in  22° 

.'  N.  lat.,  and  77°  i'  E.  long.     This  plice  is  chielly  ira- 

'-'iTit   from  its  position,  as  commanding  some  of  the  best 

■!i   across  the  Nerbudda;  its  defences  are  by  no  means 

T'ln:;.     Nundoorbar  contains  about  500  houses,  and  was 

-^iirly  a   place  of  much  greater  extent.      The  wall  by 

-h  it  was  lurrouuded  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  in  ruins. 

.i  town  is  in  21°  25'  N.  lat.,  and  7-1°  15'  E.  long,   Gaulna 

.  I.  i>nce  a  large  town, but  has  fallen  greatly  to  decay.  The 

:  ^kinds  on  a  high  rocky  mountain,  and  is  surrounded  by 

v'.iU  of  stone  and  brick  20  feet  high  and  a  mile  in  circum- 

-nre.     The  town,  which  lies  under  the  N.  aide  of  the 

>'..!. lain,  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  towers.     The 

i<-(^  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  which  is  preserved 


M  lis  Hhtnry  of  British  India;  Inttitutet  <tf  Akbar; 
r.  "Is  0/ Commil'tees  of  Hnu^e  nf  Common*  on  tkeAffairt 
/■ill,,.) 

.  ANUELA'BRUM.  an  articlo  of  furniture  used  by  the 
■.iu'.t  both  in  their  public  ediHre^  and  private  dwellings. 
~   r.in>!elahra  used  in  public  ediflces  were  usually  of  a 

.'Mr  size,  and  made  with  a  Urge  cup  at  the  top  to  receive 
.<i.p  or  suflir.ient  unctuous  material  to  feed  a  large  flame: 
\   ivvre  also  probably  emplojed  for  burning  incense  in 

ti^niples.  Candelabra  have  been  found  in  the  private 
t^iii;iL'i  Hisrovereil  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  consist- 

"f  i.ill  slender  bronze  stand-i,  sometimes  with  a  Hat  cir- 
■r  117.  In  other  instances  they  have  a  vase-like  top, 
'  ;lit.  OT  with  a  socket,  and  projecting  feet  at  the  bottom 
i'.:c  long  item  on  which  the  light  was  placed.     The  flat  I  1 

N..368. 


fixed  upon  a  foot  by  poaaanta  to  raise  their  light  to  s 
convenient  height,  •  Soraellmes  the  stem  is  represented 
as  throwing  out  buds;  sometimes  it  is  a  stick,  the  sida 
branches  of  which  have  been  roughly  lopped  off,  leoving 
projections  where  they  grew.'  '  Some  have  a  sliding  shaft, 
like  that  of  a  music  stond,  by  which  the  light  might  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.'  The  annexed  cut  repre- 
sents two  bronie  candelabra,  one  of  a  simple  form,  tha 
other  in  some  measure  complicated.  '  The  base  is  formed 
of  three  goats'  legs,  each  having  a  ring  at  each  end.  5,  i,  9. 
The  centre  piece  is  attached  to  the  side  pieces  by  rivets,  3, 
4,  round  which  these  rings  are  allowed  to  turn,  so  that  tho 
three  lie  either  parallel  when  the  candelabrum  is  laken  to 
pieces,  01  ma;  be  made  to  stand  at  equal  distances  in  the 


circvimferenee  of  a  circle,  in  which  case  the  two  exterior 
rings  lap  over  each  other,  and  are  united  by  a  moveable  pin. 

The  end  rings,  3,  S,  5.  which  are  placed  at  different  heights, 
as  shown  at  A,  will  then  be  brought  into  the  same  vertical 
line ;  and  the  round  pin,  c,  which  terrainat*!!  the  stem, 
passes  throu<;h  them  and  is  secured  by  a  pin,  7,  passing 
through  the  hole,  8,  which  keeps  Ihe  whole  tight.  Tho 
shall  is  square  and  hollow,  and  surmounted  by  two  busts. 
Within  this  lower  shaft  a  smaller  short,  e,  plays  up  and 
down,  and  is  fixed  at  any  desired  height  by  the  pin,  ^. 
{Library  tif  Enlertaining  Knowledge — Pompeii,  vol,  ii. 


•-  -■^-^■>  .    t       „' 

The  annexed  cut  of  a  marble  condelabnim  is  from  Pira- 
isis  work,  '  Vasi,  Candelabri,  Urno,  Tripodi,  ed altri  Or- 
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iwnmitl  AntiAi,'  9  rol*.  M.  atl.,  Ronn,  1776.  In  thcw 
mrkt  flxceutivH  rirbncM  in  the  ite«i(;n  and  detieoey  in  the 
execution  are  ohen  (?onilimed.  Two  exquisile  «ork<  of  ean- 
delabr^  catred  ia  joaibla.  are  preserved  in  the  Radclille 
Librvry,  Oxfard.  The  fre^nienls  or  which  the;  ire  com- 
ptwed  were  found  in  the  villa  o(  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  and  were 
preiwntad  to  th«  univenity  of  Oxford  by  Str  I^ger  Newdi- 
gata. 


It  apMots  that  a  amaller  kind  of  candelabnin  vas  used 
u  an  iltar.    (See  ba«-rcli«f  engraved  in  the  Mtueo  Chi- 
'  \.;  alao  p.  S6,  note  84.    The  plataf  xxxvii., 


xxiTiiL,  mix..  il»  vol.  vii.,  Jtfwfs  A'g  rUmum  nl 
Chiaramonti,  contain  re|>reaentatiotii  ot  tnti^Dl  einJelibt*. 
(See  bImi  the  diiuertotioii  of  Ch.  Mantl(;nar  Gielano  Hi- 
rini,  Supra  gU  Uti  dt'  CandKlabri.)  The  nuble  tm<:]i 
brunt  in  the  Tonnley  collection  of  the  Briiiih  Hukuo  u 
■bout  leven  feet  bit;h.  with  a  tepretentation  of  i  1,™ 
dame  on  the  top.  In  the  Townle;  collection  tben  irc  ilu 
Mveral  bronza  candelabra  from  twelve  ineh««  in  htiubui 
upwardi  of  Ave  feet,  and  of  varioui  pttlenu.  Tbn  m 
moatly  flat  on  the  top,  alibough  tome  are  bniedviibi 
eup-liVe  top,  as  if  for  a  larRa  flame.  Onebitiipittit 
receive  a  clay  lamp,  with  a  hole  in  the  seittrt.  Thm  u  ilu 
one  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the  lamp  mrcMnM  it 
the  cut,  to  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  it  pleuun.  |g 
all.  there  are  about  seventeen  lamps,  of  «hich  lame  of  ih 
annexed  engravingi  are  represenution*.  In  ibe'UuMo 
Borbonico '  are  wveral  repreitentAtiona  oT  branig  cudtlibn 
bund  in  Herculaneum  and  PompBiL 


CA'NDIA.  the  »ntien(  Preta,  ope  of  tb«  Iwgwt  ii^' 
lit  the  Mediterranean  lea,  situated  at  the  entiance  ui'.i 
ArchipeUfco.  and  between  the  §.E.  coitl  of  lbs  Mwn.  o' 
IJibyan  or  Bare*  coait,  and  the  S.yF.  coait  of  Aw  Mirj; 
Itt  length  from  E.  to  "W.  i»  aboyt  160  mile*  from  Cap*  S^- 
nqae  to  pape  Crio :  its  breadth  is  verv  unequal.  1°  <''' 
tilacea,  toward*  the  middle  of  ita  lenRth.  it  iiabanlJiu.  i 
broad,  in  others  about  20,  betweep  Retimo  and  Sput^  i- 
and  in  one  place  in  the  E.  part  of  the  uUod  belvcci  ':* 
gulf  of  Mirabel  and  the  coast  of  Hierapelra  onlv  (.  1'  'i* 
three  principal  copes :  Samonium,  now  SalQion^  »• '"  '- 
extremity  towards  Rhodes.  Gorycum  tww  (^Bu'C  >  "■ 
lookiiiR  towards  the  Morea.  and  Crio'  S.W.  l*jUj  ^ 
warde  the  Cyrenaica.  lu  coast,  eapeeially  toMidt  *»  >  ^^ 
indented  by  deep  gulfs,  of  which  those  of  Kissm*.  *  ' 
nia,  Suda,  Armyro,  and  Mirabel,  or  Bpirnlongs-  »"  '_ 
deepest,  and  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  itUoi  U:*- 
or  Khania,  Retimo,  and  Candia  are  on  IhU  ude-  Th'  -_■ 
coast  is  rugged  and  iron-bound.  A  continuous  ni»s»  or  *■  .* 
land  run*  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  sbonl .» 
middle  of  which  Mount  Ida,  now  called  Piilonti.  tw>  ^ 
above  the  rest,  to  the  height  of  7674  feet  ecroiUiW  w 
Sieber'i  observations.  {Orographic  da  ^'^''"Tf^^L 
mountains  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island  an  called  I";*''' 
Lf  ura  Ori  «  wtute  ipountalDf ;  be  ^;•  the;  an  abcci  u 
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Turks,  many  of  vbom  are  sons  of  renegade  Greeks,  have 

tlie^^putation  of  being  among  the  most  turbulent,  fanatical, 
and  quarrelsome  among  the  Mussulman  populations  on  the 
coasu  of  the  Levant.  The  Candiote  Greeks  have  not  a 
much  better  name  than  their  Mohammedan  countrymen. 
The  little  island  of  Carabusa,  veil  known  in  our  times  as  a 
nest  of  pirates,  lies  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  island. 

(Strabo,  lib.  x. ;  Sieber,  a  German  traveller,  visited  Candia 
in  1817,  and  published  his  Reise  nach  Kreta  in  1823; 
Hoeck*8  Kreta,  published  about  the  same  time,  is  the  best 
authority  for  the  antient  history  of  the  island.) 

CANDLE  —  French,  Chandelle  ;  German,  Lichter ; 
Dutch,  Kaarzen ;  Italian,  Candela ;  Spanish,  Velas ;  Por- 
tuguese, Velas;  Russian,  Swjetschi;  Latin,  Candela. 
Omdles  are  commonly  made  of  tallow,  but  superior  kinds 
are  made  of  bleached  wax,  or  of  the  purified  head-matter  of 
the  spermaceti  whale,  or  of  a  composition  of  purified  tallow 
and  wax.  Very  recently  the  concrete  matter  from  which 
the  more  fluid  portion  of  the  oil  of  cocoa-nuts  has  been 
separated  by  pressure  has  been  used  for  making  candles, 
and  some  manufacturers  have  separated  the  fatty  from  the 
oily  substance  of  tallow,  and  have  used  the  former  alone, 
wliich  is  called  itearine,  for  the  purpose.  The  form  of 
a  candle  is  always  cylindrical,  ana  a  fibrous  and  combus- 
tible substance  called  a  wick  always  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder  throughout  its  length. 

The  process  by  which  light  is  produced  from  the  com- 
bustion of  a  candle  or  a  lamp  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  solid  matter  of  the  candle  must 
be  rendered  fluid  by  the  heat  of  the  wick  previous  to  its 
conversion  by  the  continued  application  of  heat  into  inflam- 
mable gas.  In  all  cases  the  office  of  the  wick  is  merely 
mechanical,  serving  in  the  first  instance  by  the  heat  given 
out  during  its  combustion  to  fuse  that  portion  of  the  tallow 
or  wax  to  which  it  is  more  nearly  applied,  and  then  to  take 
up  through  its  fibres  the  fluid  matter,  which  is  thus  pre- 
pared by  minute  division  for  decomposition  and  combustion. 

It  is  essential  to  the  goodness  of  a  candle  that  the  size 
and  substance  of  the  wick  should  be  adapted  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  candle.  If  the  wick  be  too  thin,  it  will  not  be 
capable  of  absorbing  the  fused  portion  of  the  candle  so  fast 
as  it  is  melted,  and  this  unabsorbed  portion  will  conse- 

fuently  run  down  the  side  of  the  candle  and  be  wasted, 
f,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wick  should  be  too  large,  perfect 
combustion  will  be  impeded  through  the  want  of  air  in  the 
middle  of  the  wick,  and  the  melted  fatty  substance  being 
less  completely  decomposed  will  pass  off  un ignited  in  the 
form  of  smoke :  in  this  case  too  the  light  will  be  partially 
impeded  by  the  body  of  the  wick.  Candles  made  of  wax 
and  of  other  matters  which  fuse  less  easily  than  tallow 
consequently  burn  longer  than  tallow  candles,  and  yield  a 
purer  and  steadier  light.  The  less  fusible  matter  requires 
a  smaller  wick  to  act  as  its  carrier  and  to  place  it  in  circum- 
stances favourable  for  combustion,  and  this  smaller  wick 
being  less  capable  than  the  more  substantial  wick  of  a 
tallow  candle  of  supporting  its  own  weight,  the  extremity 
falls  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  consumed :  the 
wick  of  a  wax  candle  consequently  requires  no  snuffing  as 
that  of  a  tallow  candle  does,  in  order  to  ensure  the  brilliancy 
of  its  flame,  neither  does  it  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  flame,  and  so  intercept  the  rays  of  light  given 
off  during  the  combustion. 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  to  obviate  the  incon* 
venience  ox  snuffing  tallow  candles.  One  of  the  most  in- 
genious of  them  was  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  1 799.  I'his 
plan  consisted  in  making  the  candle  a  solid  cylinder  through- 
out without  any  wick  m  the  centre,  and  applying  on  the 
top  of  the  candle  a  very  short  wick  which  acted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  short  wick  of  a  lamp.  Two  different  methods 
were  employed  for  keeping  this  wick  in  contact  with  the 
top  of  the  candle  during  its  combustion.  One  was  to  attach 
the  wick  to  a  small  metallic  frame  or  ring  which  was  placed 
round  the  top  of  the  candle  like  a  collar,  and  was  of  such  a 
sise  as  to  admit  of  its  moving  freely  on  the  candle,  so  that 
it  sunk  in  proportion  as  the  matter  of  the  candle  was  con- 
sumed. A  cross  piece,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  socket  was 
made  for  the  insertion  of  the  wick,  kept  the  latter  in  its 
proper  position,  and  prevented  the  undue  sinking  of  the 
frame.  The  other  method  was  that  of  attaching  the  wick 
to  an  immoveable  vertical  rod  which  formed  part  of  the 
candlestick,  and  of  keeping  the  top  of  the  candle  in  contact 
with  the  wick  by  placing  its  lower  end  upon  a  spiral  spring 


which  constantly  pressed  the  candle  upward  igainit  tb 
fVame  that  contained  the  wick.  It  is  probable  tbat  out 
principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  these  coDtrivances  anxe 
from  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  whidb  the  csndiet 
were  made ;  the  unconsumed  carbonaceous  matter  would 
form  a  crust  upon  the  wick  which  would  occupy  in  put 
the  place  of  the  flame,  and  thus  to  a  considerable  dtgm 
cause  the  same  inconvenience  as  the  ordinary  wick. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  candles,  which  are  dii- 
tinguished  as  dipped  or  mould  candles  accordian  to  the 
metbod  eroployea.  Dipped  candles  are  made  as  fdlo«f  ~ 
Wicks  made  of  spun  cotton  are  selected  of  a  size  proper  ibc 
the  intended  diameter  of  the  candle,  and  are  cut  into  tk 
requisite  lengths  by  a  simple  and  convenient  machine,  being 
first  doubled  and  twisted  so  as  to  leave  a  loop  at  one  end. 
Into  this  loop  a  smooth  ovlindrical  stick  half  an  iuch  m 
diameter  and  about  three  feet  long  is  inserted,  and  wxeral 
of  the  cottons  or  wicks,  being  so  treated  and  dispoted  a: 
regular  intervals  on  the  stick,  are  ready  to  receive  their  t\ 
ternal  coating  of  tallow.  The  number  of  cottons  rangtd 
upon  each  stick  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  un^U 
to  be  made,  it  being  usual  to  place  such  a  number  sk 
when  the  requisite  quantity  of  tallow  has  been  atiarhed. 
will  weigh  two  pounds :  e.  g.  if  candles  eij^ht  of  which  *u 
weigh  a  pound  are  to  l^  made,  16  wicks  are  nugt\ 
upon  each  stick;  if  six  are  to  make  a  pound,  then  12  virli 
are  used,  and  so  on.  The  tallow,  being  previously  ntlied 
and  strained,  is  placed  in  a  kind  of  trough,  into  which  lU 
wicks  are  dipped  three  times  for  tlie  first  *  lav ;'  after  btioj 
kept  a  short  time  over  the  trough  for  the  wicks  to  drain,  ia 
sticks  are  placed  on  a  rack  from  which  the  candlei  hinc 
freely,  and  are  thus  allowed  to  harden.  The  same  proceti 
is  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time  and  oftener,  aocordini; 
to  the  required  weight  of  the  candles.  Where  large  qou- 
tities  are  to  be  made,  several  sticks  are  placed  together  in  a 
kind  of  frame,  and  are  lowered  into  the  melted  tallow  ind 
raised  again  by  machinery,  a  couuter-weight  being  uc«d  in 
order  to  indicate  when  the  wicks  have  taken  up  the  re- 
quired quantity  of  tallow. 

During  the  operation  the  tallow  in  the  trough  mutt  be 
stirred  from  time  to  time  and  fresh  taUow  supplied,  tbe 
whole  being  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  fluidity  by  the  «xt<r- 
nal  application  of  a  brazier  or  a  bath  of  hot  water. 

Mould  candles  are  made  in  cylindrical  moulds  of  pevter. 
one  end  of  which  is  smaller  than  the  other  to  allow  of  the 
easy  removal  of  the  candles.  From  10  to  16  of  these  Doul«ii 
are  placed  together  in  a  wooden  frame,  so  that  their  larger 
ends  terminate  in  a  kind  of  trough  common  to  the  vbo> 
the  wicks  are  inserted  and  kept  firmly  in  their  proper  place* 
in  the  centre  of  each  cylinder  by  strong  wires.  Ihe  tnae 
being  then  placed  with  the  trough  uppermost,  the  iDOol>i» 
are  filled  with  melted  tallow  ana  are  placed  in  the  air  ^ 
cool,  after  which  the  wires  by  which  the  wicks  are  fixed  arc 
withdrawn,  the  superfluous  tallow  is  removed  from  tlu 
trough,  and  the  candles  are  pulled  out  of  the  moulds 

The  process  used  in  making  wax  candles  is  dkflermt. 
The  wicks  being  cut  and  twisted  in  the  manner  abo\e  <i^ 
scribed,  a  set  of  them  is  suspended  over  a  basin  of  m^itol 
wax,  which  is  taken  up  by  a  large  ladle  and  poured  fron 
time  to  time  on  the  tops  of  the  wicks,  aod  the  meiiti 
wax  running  downwards  adheres  to  and  covers  tlie  «ui>« 
throughout  their  longth.  This  is  repeated  until  a  tufficit^c 
weight  of  wax  has  oeen  gathered  upon  each.  AfUr  \^ 
candles  are  sufficiently  cooled  they  are  rolled  upon  a  tmotxb 
table'in  order  to  give  them  a  perfectly  cyUndrical  form,  v^ 
are  then  polished. 

For  a  long  time  tallow  caudles  were  sulyeet  to  an  tic^ 
duty  of  one  penny,  and  those  made  of  wax  andspermM^t^ 
of  threepence  halfpenny  per  pound.  This  duty  ^a  f*' 
pealed  from  the  1st  of  January,  1832.  During  tltc  1  *( 
five  years  of  its  continuance,  excluding  1831  when  tlif  ^^' 
nufacture  of  candles  was  checked  in  anticipation  of  ^^ 
ceasing  of  the  duty,  the  quantities  of  tallow  and  of  vox  a:  ^ 
spermaceti  candles  respectively  which  were  made  m  U:)» 
kmgdom  were  as  under : — 

TaUow.  WuMdSpcnBMttL    Nflprodwf^rc^ 

lbs.  lbs.                   £ 

1826  110,102,643  907,405  46r.tOI 

1827  114,939,578  932,932  4Sr,30Jl 

1828  117.342,157  1,018,656  4H7,95* 

1829  115,556,802  1.049.735  490.;5i' 

1830  115,586,192  1.265,113  4&i.4iJ 
The  statements  of  the  custom-house  as  regards  eM^'*-* 
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CaneUa  Alb(x.  ffinier'i  Bark. 

Odour  agreeable,  resembling  Odonr  peppery,  and,  when 
cloves.  powdered,  turpentine-like. 

Taste  acrid,  bitterish.  Taste    sharp,    burning,    in- 
tolerable. 

Powder  white.  Powder  greyish  yellow. 

Watery  infusion  pale.  Watery  infusion  red. 

The  cold  infusion  of  eaeh*  treated  with  the  following  re- 
agents, conduct  themselves  thus : 

Tincture  of  OaOs. 
flight  whitish  dis- 
turbance. 
No  action. 


Canella  Alba. 


Drymis  Wlnterii 


Canella  Alba. 
Drymis  Winteri. 


Muriate  of  Iron. 

Brown  yellow  dis- 
coloration. 

Dark  brown  dis- 
coloration. 

8u!vhate  of  iron.    Nitrate  of  Barytei» 
No  action.  No  action. 

Precipitate.  Precipitate. 

Alcohol  is  the  most  appropriate  menstruum :  water  takes 
«p  the  less  powerful  principles  only.  As  the  infusion  is 
not  aifeeted  oy  many  articles  which  it  is  often  desirable  to 

S've  at  the  sam^  time,  it  affords  an  eligible  vehicle  for 
esot  such  as  tincture  and  infusion  of  galls,  lime-water, 
tartar  emetic,  and  the  salts  of  iron  and  mercury.  It  may  also 
be  given  in  powder.  From  its  aromatic  properties,  it  is  like- 
wise a  suitable  adjunct  to  mere  bitter  infusions,  such  as  those 
of  gentian.  In  the  dyspepsia,  attended  with  constipation,  of 
sedentary  people,  along  with  sulphate  of  iron,  aloes,  and  sul- 
phate of  potass,  it  is  a  most  efficacious  medicine. 

CANES  YEN  A'TICI.  the  Hounds,  a  constellation  added 
by  Hevelius,  who  called  the  nearest  to  the  pole  Asterion,and 
the  other  Chara.  They  are  held  in  a  string  bv  Bootes,  and 
are  surrounded  by  Bootes,  Coma  Berenices,  and  Ursa  Major. 
(Sfte  alto  Cob  Caroli.) 
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C ANG  or  KE A,  a  large  wooden  collar  used  ai  an  instru- 
Qifent  of  le^l  punishment  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  a  species 
df  walking  pillofy,  fitting  close  roUnd  the  iieck  of  the  culprit, 
ind  of  stieh  a  weight  that  he  can  tatty  it,  though  with  pain 
and  difficnlty.  The  weight  is  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence ;  but  the  cang  most  commonly  in  use  weighs 
fh)m  50  to  60  pounds.  When  it  is  fastened  round  the  neck, 
two  long  slips  of  paper  are  pasted  over  the  two  parts  of  the 
tang,  which  opens  and  shuts  like  our  6toi:k9 ;  on  these  papers 
the  mandaritl  put^  his  Seal,  ^o  that  the  parts  cannot  be 
ieparated  br  the  cHminal  relieved  without  its  being  per- 
eetviHl.  This  crime  for  which  he  suffers  and  the  duration  of 
his  punishment  are  then  inscribed  on  the  teng  in  large  let- 
ters, and  the  officers  of  the  police  parade  the  criminal 
through  the  town,  after  which  he  is  Ibft  exposed  in  some  much 
lfre«|uented  street  or  square,  or  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city. 
As  the  cang  prevents  his  making  any  U^b  of  his  hands,  he 
tnust  be  fed  by  ethers.  A  recent  writer,  who  has  lived  long 
In  China,  says  that  this  awkward,  galling,  torturing  wooden 
collar,  which  is  removed  neither  by  night  nor  by  day,  is 
leme times  worn  for  a  whole  month  {The  Chineee,  by  John 
Francis  Davis,  Esq.),  and,  according  to  older  authorities,  oi 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  it  was  not  unfVequently  worn  for 
three  months  together.  The  Chinese  consider  this  species 
of  punishment  very  infamous  and  degrading.  A  correct  re- 
i)reientatiOtt  of  the  instrument  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
18  appUed  are  given  in  Sir  George  Staunton's  account  of  the 
Chinese,  and  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Davis.  The  cang,  called 
by  them  Tahtakulah,  was  formerly  in  use  among  the  Turks. 
[Bastikaoo.] 

CAN6E,  CHARLES  DUFRESNB  SEIGNEUR  DU, 
was  born  at  Amiens  in  161 0.  He  studied  the  law,  but  after 
m  lime  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  history  and  philosophy. 
His  first  work  was  *  Histoire  de  I'Empire  de  Constantinople 
sous  les  Bmpereurs  Francois,*  fol.,  1657.  But  he  is  better 
known  for  hu  '  Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  mediss  et  inftmas 
Latiuitatis/  3  toit.  ibU  afterwards  rep«iblished  in  6  vols,  in 


1 733,  to  which  were  added  4  more  vols,  by  Carpenti«r.  i 
Benedictine  of  the  order  of  Cluni.    It  is  a  most  uteful  work 
for  the  understanding  of  the  numerous  writers  of  the  dark 
or  middle  ages,  when  for  many  centuries  a  corrupt  and  bar- 
barous Latin  was  the  only  literary  langusge  of  Europe.  AU 
the  words  used  by  these  writers,  which  are  not  found  m 
classical  latinity,  are  ranged  in  alphabetical  order,  vub 
their  various  meanings,  their  etymology,  and  references  u 
the  authorities.    This  work  is  also  useful  for  understand mjr 
old  charters;  and  other  legal  documents  of  an  earl\  Lxk. 
The  labour  and  research  required  for  the  compilaiioo  of 
such  a  work  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  hate  fre- 
quent occasion  to  consult  it.    Ducange  was  one  of  the  ed:turf 
of  the  '  Corpus  HUtoricD  ByzantinsD.*     He  died  in  h^\ 
Louts  XIV.  bestowed  a  pension  of  2000  francs  upon  Lit 
children.     [Byzantine    Histohians.]     He  wrote  alio: 
1.  'Historik  Byzantina  illustrata,*  fol.,  168U.  being  an  h^ti- 
ribal  description  of  Constantinople  and  its  monuments,  «ith 
biographies  and  genealogies  of  several  distinguiahed  ran.:- 
lies  of  that  city.    2.  *  Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  inedts  et 
inflmte  Grsecitatis,*  Parisi,  1688,  2  vols,  in  ibl.,  a  work  that 
i^  very  necessary  for  those  who  are  studying  the  limtr 
Bykantine  writers.    He  left  a  vast  quantity  of  MSS.,  ei;^ 
cially  on  historical,  arcbseoiogical,  and  genealogi«al  i*.- 
jects,  which  have  been  collected  in  the  national  or  ro^a! 
library  at  Paris,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  t:e 
MSmoire  hitiorique  eur  les  MSS.  de  M.  du  Can^e,  H:\ 
1752.    Ducange  is  often  quoted  by  the  name  of  Du  Fretitf, 
tinder  which  he  is  also  registered  in  many  cataloguei 

CANIS.    [DooJ 

C  ANIS  MAJOR,  the  Greater  Dog,  a  constellation  vb''h 
contains  SiRius,  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens,  c».lri 
also  the  Dog  Star.  To  this  article  we  shall  refer  all  hisiui- 
cal  and  mythological  information  connected  with  tbii  con- 
stellation, it  being  in  fact  the  star,  and  not  the  conaleilatLii, 
about  which  we  shall  have  to  speak. 

This  constellation  is  directly  found  by  the  bright  star  b- 
rius,  which  is  in  the  continuation  of  the  line  drawn  thrub.h 
the  belt  of  Orion.  The  surrounding  constellaUoDSsre  Ar.'v 
Monoceros,  Orion,  Lepus,  and  Columba  Noacbi.  At  l/ 
end  of  January,  Sirius  is  on  the  meridian  at  midnight  Tji 
letters  in  parentheses  are  not  Bayer's  (Baily's  Flamstetl) 
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CANIS  MINOR,  the  Leaser  Dog,  a  constellattoQ  sitos}^;^ 
above  the  Greater  Dos.  and  distinguished  by  i  remtr^^^** 
stir  of  the  first  magnitude,  Procyon,  which  see  for  tofcj 
mation  connected  with  the  history  of  this  conste!kt:oo.  i^ 
may  be  found  in  the  heavens  thus:  draw  a  hne  tbr*^'- 
Orion's  belt  and  Sirius ;  a  perpendicular  to  this  line  (r  :. 
Sirius  upwards  will  pass  through  Procyon,  irhich  i»  - 
large  a  star  to  be  mistaken.  It  is  also  nearly  In  the  I-  •' 
joining  Sirius  and  Pollux,  about  midway  betsredn  tbeio.  1^^ 
letters  in  pansnthesea  are  not  Bayer'a. 
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tb«  isles  of  Ste.  Marguenta  (in  the  castle  of  wliicb,  used  u 
■  state  prison,  the  prisoner  ivith  the  iron  mask  was  confined) 
and  St  Honorat. 

Napoleon  landed  at  Cannes  on  his  return  from  Elba  to 
France  in  1815. 

CANNIBALS,  Anthropophagi,  or  men-eaters.  In  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer  we  have  the  storr  of  Polyphemus  de- 
vouring human  flesh ;  and  in  Heroaoti\8,  the  Massagetsa 
(i.  216)  are  said  to  eat  their  aged  parents.  The  Padaei  of 
India  (Herod,  iii.  99)  were  in  the  habit  of  killing  and  eating 
their  relations  when  they  fell  ill ;  a  story  which  some  would 
reject  with  as  little  show  of  reason  as  others  would  believe 
it.  Modern  facts,  the  truth  of  which  is  put  beyond  all 
doubt,  confirm  the  statements  of  Herodotus.  Among  the 
anlient  Tupis  of  Brazil,  when  the  Paj^  (chieO  despaired 
of  a  sick  man's  recovery,  he  was  by  his  advice  put  to  death 
and  devoured.  (Dr.  Martins  in  London  Geog.  Journal,  ii. 
199.)  [See  also  Battas.]  Herodotus  (iv.  26)  also  says 
that  among  the  Issedones,  when  a  man's  father  dies,  his 
relations  come  and  help  to  eat  the  dead  man,  whose  flesh 
they  render  more  palatable  by  mixing  it  with  that  of  some 
animal.  That  these  facts  as  to  cannibalism,  as  reported  by 
antient  writers,  are  not  to  be  hastily  rejected,  need  hardly 
be  remarkefl. 

In  the  middle  ages,  it  is  true,  these  stories  of  cannibalism 
were  wonderfully  enlarged,  and  people  who  had  not  yet 
embraced  Christianity  were  pretty  generally  set  down  as 
anthropophagi.  When  the  Lombards  invaded  Italy  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  it  was  reported  of  them  that  they 
ate  human  flesh ;  and  a  century  later  the  same  aspersions 
were  cast  on  the  Sclavonian  tribes.  It  became  the  fashion 
to  bandy  the  accusation  between  enemies ;  thus,  during  the 
Crusades,  the  Saracens  said  the  Christians  ate  human  flesh, 
as  well  as  the  unclean  flesh  of  swine,  while  the  Christians 
on  their  aide  maintained  that  the  Saracens  ate  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  were  particularly  fond  of  a  sucking 
Christian  babe  torn  fresh  from  the  breast  of  its  mother. 
The  giants  and  ogres  of  our  nursery  tales  are  only  the 
Saracens  of  the  holy  wars  seen  through  the  magnifying 
glasses  of  tradition  and  romance. 

It  does  not  much  surprise  us  that  in  those  rude  ages  men 
should  try  to  fix  a  revolting  practice  on  their  sworn  foes, 
but  we  can  hardly  understand  why  the  minstrels  of  the 
Christians  should  convert  their  roost  approved  heroes  into 
cannibals,  and  praise  them  for  the  quantity  of  infidel  flesh 
they  devoured.  Yet  our  Richard  I.  is  put  in  this  predica- 
ment by  the  author  or  authors  of  the  romance  of  '  Richard 
CoBur  de  Lion.*  According  to  the  poem,  the  first  symptom 
of  the  king's  recovery  from  a  dangerous  sickness  at  Aere 
was  a  violent  longing  for  pork,  and  as  pork  was  difl&cult  to 

5rocure  in  a  Mohammedan  country,  his  cook  dressed  him  a 
'urk's  head,  of  which  Richard  ate  with  good  appetite,  and 
felt  himself  quite  well  in  consequence.  After  some  more 
repasts  of  the  same  kind,  he  is  made  to  say : — 

'  King  Richard  shAll  warrant. 
Th^re  is  no  flesh  so  nourlssaut 
Uuto  an  English  man, 
Partri(l|;e,  plover,  hrron.  no  swan. 
Cow  na  ux,  sheep  ne  swine. 
As  the  head  of  a  Sareiyne.' 

The  old  travellers  abound  in  stories  of  cannibalism,  which 
we  may  almost  invariably  pronounce  to  be  false.  Few 
persons  would  now  crecht  that  the  Indians  and  Chinese 
sold  human  flesh  in  the  market,  or  that  the  Grand  Khan 
of  Tartary  fattened  his  astronomers  and  magicians  with 
the  carcases  of  condemned  criminals;  but  Marco  Polo, 
the  Venetian,  who  resided  in  China  and  traversed  the  Indian 
seas  in  the  13th  century,  in  speaking  of  a  people  in  Sumatra 
(the  Battas),  and  of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  group  of 
islands  cnlled  the  Andamans,  relates  no  more  than  has  been 
confirmed  by  modem  travellers. 

In  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries,  the  wildest  accounts  of 
the  natives  of  the  newly  found  lands  in  America,  and  of 
places  on  the  African  coast  recently  brought  within  the 
range  of  European  commerce,  were  circulated  by  ignorant 
sailors  and  believed  by  credulous  writers.  In  many  of  these 
cases  there  was  a  small  matter  of  truth  at  the  bottom,  which 
was  wonderfully  magnified  by  fear  and  credulity.  It  was 
reported,  for  example,  that  the  Caribbees  preferred  sucking 
infanU  to  all  other  food->that  the  Peruvians  kept  mistresses 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  children  for  their  tables,  and  fat- 
tened, killed,  and  ate  these  women  when  they  were  past 
child-bearing— and,  not  to  mention  numerous  other  in- 
stances, that  the  Anxigas  of  South  Africa  exposed  human 


flesh  for  sale  in  their  shambles,  u  we  de  beef  and  nutte. 
The  industrious  old  compiler  Purohas  says  he  wu  uutnd 
of  the  last-mentioned  fact  '  by  John  Battell,  of  Enex,  i 
near  neighbour  of  mine,  and  a  man  worthy  of  credit*  Ena 
in  modern  times,  the  inhabitants  of  Van  ERemea*!  Lud 
have  been  set  down  as  cannibals,  in  Dentrecastnux  i 
Voyage,  because  the  bones  of  a  kangaroo  were  nuiUkeniDr 
those  of  a  young  girl. 

Many  persons,  who  admit  that  human  flesh  hai  beeo 
eaten  unaer  the  pressure  of  necessity,  as  in  sieges,  ihip- 
wrecks,  &c.,  still  maintain  that  there  is  no  evideiKebr 
any  race  or  people  eating  human  flesh  from  choice.  Bet 
proof  the  roost  conclusive  has  been  brought  against  tU 
New  Z calenders,  who  devour  their  captives  taken  io  «it 
in  the  most  open  manner.  It  is  also  stated  on  sood  auth'- 
rity  that  even  the  New  Zealanders  who  had  been  humanized 
by  intercourse  with  Europeans  and  their  voyages  io  Eiin>> 
pean  ships  resumed  their  habits  of  man-eating  u  loon  ii 
they  returned  home.  That  .the  horrid  practiea  is  not  pd 
the  decline  in  New  Zealand  is  proved  by  a  captain  m  the 
French  navy,  who  very  recently  staid  some  months  tt  the 
island.  (See  Voyage  de  la  Favorite^  de  tannie  \  &30  d  hiJ, 
par  M.  Laplace.) 

The  Battas  of  Sumatra  have  already  been  initanord  ts 
undoubted  cannibals,  and  there  are  still  native  tribes  ir. 
Guiana,  in  South  America,  who  fatten  and  eat  Uieir  pn- 
Sonera  {London  Geog,  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  70 ;  but  coopue 
vol.  ii.  p.  240.) 

We  refrain  from  offering  any  conjecture  as  to  the  onsr. 
of  cannibaUsm.  No  explanation  that  we  have  yet  Ht\. 
appears  to  us  satisfactory. 

{History  of  Sumatra,  by  William  Marsden,  F.R.S.,p.3r(>. 
Memoir  of  the  Life  and  public  Services  of  Sir  T.  Stamf  ri 
Raffies,  by  his  Widow,  vol.  ii.,  p.  77 ;  Volume  on  the  .V'  * 
Zealanders,  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  KnovleiLt.\ 

CANNING,  GEORGE,  was  born  on  the  1 1th  of  Ap-  L 
1770,  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  London.  Hu  •i^ 
scent  on  the  paternal  side  was  from  an  ancient  family.  h« 
ancestors  having  figured  at  diflerent  periods  at  BrutVi,  \i 
Warwickshire,  and  in  Ireland. 

Canning's  father  died  in  177 It  when  his  son  wssotiU: 
year  old.  His  mother,  who  was  afterwards  twice  roamfJ 
lived  to  see  her  son  occupy  a  high  post  in  the  govemnnt 
The  means  of  defraying  Canning's  education  were  furnM*^ 
by  his  paternal  uncle,  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  London ; :  ' 
some  slight  funds  are  said  to  have  proceeded  from  a  »tc« 
estate  in  Ireland  which  fell  to  him.  George  Canninf;  ««< 
first  sent  to  Hyde  Abbey  school,  near  WinohMtcr,  vheivt 
he  was  removed  to  Eton.  He  had  begun  to  write  Esc!.*: 
verses  when  very  young,  and  at  Eton,  in  his  sixteenth  }nf, 
he  formed  the  pkn  of  a  periodical  work  called  *Tbe  Mrr 
cosm,'  which  was  written  by  himself  and  three  scboN^^r 
lows,  and  published  at  Windsor  in  weekly  nomben  V'i- 
November,  1786,  to  August,  1787.  Jn  October,  178?.  M- 
Canning  was  entered  as  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oifori 
where  he  gained  some  academical  honours  by  his  Lsis 
poetry,  and  ciiltivatcd  tliat  talent  for  oratory  which  be  b  ! 
begun  to  display  at  Eton.  At  Oxford  Mr.  Canninf^  mw 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  JenUnson,  afterwards  £«rl  of  L- 
verpoof,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  service  te  him  r. 
the  political  career  on  which  Mr.  Canning  entered  mm- 
diately  after  leaving  college.  His  college  vacatwct  *tr 
chiefly  passed  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  toM  i 
lively  interest  in  his  fortunes,  and  introduced  him  to  Buri: 
Fox,  Lord  John  Townsend,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  s: ' 
other  leading  persons,  who  were  almost  exdusiTelT  of  u 
Whig  party  m  politics.  It  has  generally  been  stated  tbii  '• 
was  by  the  advice  of  Sheridan  that  Mr.  Canning.  «ko  b>^ 
entered  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  gave  up  the  study  of  t£)  hv,  ir.i 
devoted  himself  to  a  political  career.  From  bis  inuoiti 
connexion  with  Sheridan  it  was  expected  that  he  bad  folW 
adopted  that  gentleman's  political  opinions  and  would  ^oz 
the  opposition  ;  but  Mr.  Canning  accepted  the  propocaU  ' 
the  Tory  party,  and  was  brought  into  parliament  M  Mr 
Pitt  in  1793.  One  of  the  biographers  of  Mr.  Sherd t% 
without  pretending  to  determine  the  point,  ofTefs,  ti  *'. 
hypothesis,  to  aocount  for  Mr.  Canning's  preferencct  that  b' 
might  have  seen  '  the  difllculties  which  e\  en  genias  like  h  s 
would  experience  in  rising  to  the  full  growth  of  its  smbt;": 
under  the  shadowy  branches  of  the  Whig  aristoerKr,  tf-- 
that  superseding  influence  of  birth  and  conneiicns«b'- 
bad  contributed  to  keep  such  men  as  Bttike  and  SbenHi'* 
out  of  the  cabinet.'  (M^'s  L{/e  qfSkmdan^   Mr.  da- 
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of  June,  1 827,  three  days  before  a  prorogation.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  a  treaty  combining  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  of 
vhich  he  had  been  the  main  promoter,  was  sic^ned  at 
London.  This  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Canning*s  public  acts : 
one  of  the  first  poems  he  wrote  in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
was  a  lament  on  'The  Slavery  of  Greece.*  About  the 
middle  of  July,  Mr.  Canning  retired  for  change  of  air  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  Villa  at  Chiswick,  where  he  died  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1827. 

CANNON.  The  manufacture  of  cannon  is  very  simple. 
They  are  not  cast  hollow,  for  it  is  found  that,  if  so  cast,  they 
will  not  be  equally  strong  in  every  part,  on  account  of  the 
irregularity  in  the  cooling  of  the  metal.  They  are  there- 
fore cast  solid,  and  thus  the  outside  cools  first,  with  the 
grain  close  and  sound ;  while  the  centre  cools  last,  and  the 
porous  or  spongy  parts  consequently  are  all  found  in  the 
centre. 

The  cannon  is  then  put  into  a  lathe  with  the  breech  to- 
wards the  mandril,  and  ti^e  centre  of  the  mouth-end  resting 
on  the  back-centre  of  the  lathe ;  the  outside  of  the  muzzle 
IS  then  turned  sufficiently  to  rest  in  a  boring-ooUar,  t. «.,  a 
circular  hole  in  a  support  that  is  subsequently  placed  in  the 
lathe.  After  turning  the  muzzle,  the  back- centre  is  re- 
moved, and  the  boring-collar  is  pushed  against  the  muzzle 
and  supports  it ;  a  long  drill  is  now  put  to  the  centre  of  the 
mouth,  the  other  end  of  the  drill  bemff  either  supported  by 
the  back-centre  and  driven  forward  by  the  screw,  or  the 
drill  is  supported  on  a  rack,  and  advanced  by  a  pinion  and 
weight.  The  lathe  being  put  in  motion,  the  cannon  re- 
volves, and  the  drill  bores  it  to  the  required  size. 

Some  experiments  have  lately  been  made  to^enlam  the 
ca.ibre  of  cannon  without  enlarging  their  external  aimen- 
sions,  and  some  18  pounders  have  been  bored  to  carry 
32  lb.  ball ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  intended  only  to  throw  the 
ball  a  short  distance. 

A  method  of  loading  guns  at  the  breech  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Tucker: — the  gun  is  bored  completely 
through  the  breech,  and  a  perpendicular  hole  is  bored  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  breech;  into  this  hole  a  strong 
plug  is  well  fitted  by  grinding,  the  plug  having  a  hole 
through  it  of  the  same  size  as  the  bore  of  the  gun — the 
arrangement  in  fact  is  just  like  a  c4)mmon  water-cock. 
When  the  holes  coincide,  the  cartridge  is  thrust  through 
the  breech,  and  the  plug  being  turned  half  round,  the  gun 
is  charged.  A  practical  objection  to  loading  cannon,  or 
even  fowling-pieces  at  the  breech  is,  that  however  well  the 
joints  may  be  made  they  do  not  long  continue  tight,  the 
powder  inevitably  finding  its  way  through. 

CANNSTADT,  a  bailiwick  in  the  Wiirtemberg  circle  of 
the  Neckar;  with  an  area  of  about  31  square  miles,  and 
22,200  inhabitants ;  one  town  and  five  villa^es  and  hamlets. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Neckar,  and  contains  several  mineral 
springs  and  baths,  and  manv  Roman  antiouities.  The 
chief  productions  are  wine  of  excellent  quality,  madder, 
maize,  and  tobacco;  it  manufactures  yarns  and  cottons; 
and  rears  cattle. 

The  town  of  Cannstadt  is  on  the  Neckar,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  country.  It  contains  about  390  houses,  and  about 
4050  inhabiUnts.  Independently  of  its  trade,  for  it  is  the  staple 
town  for  the  traffic  in  the  Neckar,  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  cottons,  tobacco,  &c.,  there  are  37  mineral  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  a  regular  establishment  of  baths, 
with  grounds  laid  out  for  visiters.  The  Seelberg,  an  ad- 
joining hill,  640  feet  in  height,  contains  fossil  remains  of 
the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros,  and  teeth  and  bones  of  un- 
known animals.  Vases,  coins,  and  other  Roman  antiquities 
have  of  late  years  been  found  near  Cannstadt.  The  two 
royal  seau,  Bellevue  and  Rosenstein,  are  in  its  vicinity. 
48°  48'  N.  lat.,  9°  13'  E.  long. 

CANON  (icaviiv),  a  rule.  The  several  senses  in  which 
this  word  is  used  are  all  derivatives  from  its  first  or  original 
sense :  and  this  sense  it  appears  to  have  acquired,  as  itself 
a  derivative  from  canna,  (we  use  the  Latin  form,  though  in 
fact  both  canna  and  canon  are  Greek  terms  transplanted 
into  the  Latin  langua^^e,)  which  signifies  a  reed  or  cane  ; 
auch  a  plant  as  produced  straight,  round,  smooth  and  even 
■hoots,  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  rule ;  or  as  we  say,  a 
ruler,  used  in  drawing  straight  lines.  The  word  cannon  is 
the  same  with  canon,  and  is  applied  to  the  instrument  of  war 
so  called  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  rule.  The  word 
canon  is  used  in  mathematics  and  in  music ;  and  also  to 


express  certain  grammatical  mlei  formed  by  tDe  eritid. 
But  it  is  more  particularly  appropriated  to  rvXe  in  res^hrt  o( 
things  ecclesiastical,  and  it  is  in  this  application  of  it  C.i 
we  propose  here  solely  and  briefly  to  trest  of  it. 

If  it  is  asked  why  canon  should  be  used  for  ruU  e^pe. 
cially  in  things  ecclesiastical,  we  answer  that  the  most  uiy 
bable  reason  that  can  now  be  given  is,  that  the  word  «4t 
so  used  by  Saint  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  16).  '  And  as  many  a^  walk 
according  to  this  rule  (canon),  peace  be  on  them  uul 
mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  Giod.* 

The  rule  here  spoken  of  was  the  Christian  rule,  the  rule 
or  law  of  the  Christian  church :  and  as  these  rules  WanK 
explained  or  amplified  in  subsequent  times  by  penon« 
deemed  of  authority  in  the  church,  as  by  popes.  bi»hop<. 
councils,  whether  general  or  particular,  these  new  Tlk-s 
or  explications  of  the  antient  and  fundamental  rules  of  \u 
Christian  church  were  designated  by  the  term  cancmn  or 
canons.  Of  these  there  is  a  great  multitude.  Thus  tin  y 
speak  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  cat.<'r.»  ( i 
the  Council  of  Trent,  meaning  the  decisions  of  those  couiKiit 
on  points  of  doctrine  or  discipline  submitted  to  them.  Tl.» 
Apostolical  canons  are  canons  which  are  supposed  to  Lj\>' 
been  agreed  upon  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  lisi.n  { 
the  church,  ay  some  learned  persons  they  have  b«eti  re- 
ferred  even  to  tne  times  of  the  Apostles,  whence  this  n'.<n". 

The  collected  body  of  these  canons  forms  what  ud'.'J 
TTie  Canon- Law,  which  in  other  words  is  the  lawot  i  •: 
church,  that  body  of  injunctions  regulating  men's  priut> 
discipline,  and  their  social  relations,  which  originate,  i. : 
in  the  conferences  and  wills  of  civil  authorities  or  \vi:\.i- 
ments,  but  in  the  deliberations  of  ecclesiastical  court*  >f 
ecclesiastical  assemblies,  the  members  of  which  were  ccc- 
siastics,  and  tlie  precedents  on  which  they  acted  the  decri'* 
of  similar  assembhes,  or  of  other  persons  possessing  ecce- 
siastical  authority,  or  finally,  of  the  most  sacred  auUioniy  ut 
all,  that  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Founder  of  the  Cbn^l.lu 
church,  yfe  may  here  make  a  slight  deviation  from  o-^r 
subject  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  the  canon '. .* 
ami  the  civil  law.  The  former  is  already  explained  lut 
civil  law  is  the  political  and  municipal  law  of  the  Romi: 
empire.  When  we  hear  a  person  spoken  of  as  ductor  ( 
laws,  what  is  meant  is,  that  he  is  a  doctor  of  both  cimI  «u: 
canon  law;  but  the  term  in  Great  Britain  is  now  little  oDure 
than  a  mere  honorary  distinction. 

Canon  is  also  used  for  the  rule  of  persons  who  are  ^^ 
voted  to  a  life  strictly  religious :  persons  who  live  aecor .  : 
to  (religious)  rule,  such  as  praying  at  certain  hours,  an*! :  r 
a  certain  length  of  time,  keeping  themselves  from  toai- 
riage,  eating  particular  kinds  of  meat,  periodical  fasi.v:*. 
and  the  like.  It  is  apnlied  to  the  book  in  which  the  r^> 
was  written,  and  which  was  read  over  to  such  profe^^  < 
persons  from  time  to  time :  and  since  in  such  a  book  ii  ««* 
not  unusual  to  enter  also  the  names  of  persons  «bo  t. 
been  benefactors  to  the  community,  which  names  «*" 
recited  from  time  to  time  with  honour,  and  tbey  were  i.c 
and  reputed  to  be  holy  persons  or  saints  (sancti) ;  the  ei.t:< 
of  such  names  formed  what  is  meant  by  canonizAti  r 
though  in  later  times,  when  it  was  found  that  saints  o  . 
tinlied  too  fast,  when  every  small  religious  oommuiutT 
added  any  benefactor  to  their  list,  the  term  became  confi:  •^• 
to  such  persons  as  had  their  names  enrolled  in  the  tirc^ 
imaginary  volume  of  which  the  head  of  the  church  va*  t  * 
sole  guardian.  It  was  also  applied  to  persons  who  1  ^  - 
under  a  rule;  as  the  Augustiuian  canons,  persons  «> - 
adopted  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine.  And  here  tb«  ><*- 
ti notion  is  to  be  observed  of  regular  and  secular  cjs  * 
The  regular  canons  were  persons  who  were  confined  u  t^  ' 
own  monasteries*  where  they  practised  their  rule :  tut;  »<* 
cular  canons  were  persons  living  indeed  a  religious  >  '>•  >*' 
one  according  to  some  prescribed  Christian  form  and  o 
but  who  nevertheless  mixed  more  or  less  with  the  » 
and  particularly  as  discharging  the  various  ofiSces  of  C  *- 
tianity  for  the  edification  and  benefit  of  the  laity.  ^  \ 
was  the  species  of  canons  that  are  found  in  the  catbt  ...i 
churches,  or  in  other  churches  called  conventual,  a»  si 
Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  were  all  chu^b  '  ' 
very  antient  foundation,  the  centres  of  Christianity  thr  •.. 
out  an  extensive  district  There  they  lived  a  kind  ci  u 
nastic  life  under  the  presidency  generally  of  a  bi»b  'p  '  - 
issuing  forth  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  the  Ic^-'  * 
Christian  truth  into  districts  into  which  it  had  dot  U  • 
penetrated,  or  to  instruct  the  persona  lately  recetstxi  - 
the  churchy  and  to  perform  for  them  the  varioos  onbui^-* 
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And  m  1661  was  publtsbed  a  ooUeehon  of  the  decretals  of 
different  oonncils,  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  editions  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  but  this  hkewise  has  never  re- 
ceiyed  tne  sanction  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  introduction  of  this  new  code  into  the  European 
commonwealth  gave  rise  to  a  new  class  of  practitioners, 
commentators,  and  judges,  almost  as  numerous  as  those 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and  exposition  of 
the  civil  law,  fi-om  which,  as  from  an  analogous  system  of 
jurisprudence,  they  looked  for  aid  in  all  eases  of  difficulty 
and  doubt.  In  fact,  the  two  systems  of  law,  though  to  a 
certain  extent  ri? als,  became  so  far  mutually  entwined,  that 
the  tribunals  of  the  one  were  accustomed,  wherever  their 
own  oracles  were  silent,  to  adopt  the  rules  of  decision  that 
prevailed  in  those  of  the  other. 

The  main  object  of  the  canon  law  was  to  establish,  by 
means  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the  pope,  the  supre- 
macy of  ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  temporal  power, 
or  at  least  to  assert  .the  total  independence  of  the  clergy 
upon  the  laity.  The  positions,  that  the  laws  of  laymen 
cannot  bind  the  church  to  its  prejudice,  that  the  constitu- 
tions of  princes  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  matters  are  of 
no  authority,  that  subjects  owe  no  allegiance  to  an  excom- 
municated lord,  are  among  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of 
Gratian*s  Decretum  and  the  decretals.  We  have  shown 
in  a  former  article  [Benbficb,  vol.  iv.  p.  218]  that  the  en- 
croachments of  the  church  upon  temporal  rights  and  autho- 
rities were  never  encouraged  in  England.  The  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  so  slavishly  inculcated 
py  the  decretals,  were  not  likely  to  be  relished  by  the  rude 
and  fierce  barons  who  composed  the  parliaments  of  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  I.  Accordingly  we  find  that  this  system 
of  jurisprudence  never  obtained  a  firm  or  extensive  footing 
in  this  country :  and  our  most  eminent  lawyers,  in  all  pe- 
riods of  our  history,  have  shown  great  unwillingness  to 
defer  to  its  authority.  It  is  well  observed  by  Blackstone 
(Com,  i.  p.  80)  that  '  all  the  strength  that  either  the  papal 
or  imperial  laws  have  obtained  in  this  realm  is  only  because 
they  have  been  admitted  and  received  by  immemorial  usage 
and  custom  in  some  particular  cases  and  some  particular 
courts ;  and  then  they  form  a  branch  of  the  leges  non 
icn'ptce,  or  customary  laws ;  or  else,  because  they  are  in 
some  other  cases  introduced  by  consent  of  parliament,  and 
then  they  owe  their  validity  to  the  leges  scrtptce,  or  statute 
law.*  There  was  indeed  a  kind  of  national  canon  law,  com- 
posed of  legafine  and  provincial  constitutions,  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  English  Church.  Of  these  the  former 
were  ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  in  national  synods  held 
under  the  cardinals  Otho  and  Othobon,  legates  from  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  and  Clement  IV.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
The  provincial  constitutions  were  the  decrees  of  provincial 
synods  held  under  divers  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from 
Stephen  Langton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  to  Henry 
Chichele,  in  the  reign  of  Honry  V.,  and  adopted  also  by 
the  province  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (Black- 
stone,  Com.  i.  p.  83 ;  Bum*s  Eccl,  Law,  preface.) 

With  respect  to  these  canons  it  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  provided  by  stat  25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  19  (after- 
wards repealed  by  1  Philip  and  Mary;  c.  8,  but  revived  by 
1  Eliz.  c.  1),  that  they  should  be  reviewed  by  the  king  and 
certain  commissioners  to  be  appointed  under  the  act,  but 
that,  tJl  such  renew  should  be  made,  all  canons,  constitu- 
tions, ordinances,  and  synodals  provincial,  being  then  already 
made  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  king's 
prerogative,  should  still  be  used  and  executed.  No  such 
review  took  place  in  Henry's  time ;  but  the  project  for  the 
reformation  of  the  canons  was  revived  under  Edward  VI., 
and  a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  law  was  drawn  up  under  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  crown  under  the  stat.  3  and  4 
Edward  VI.  c.  11,  and  received  the  name  of  Reformatio 
Legum  Ecclesiasticarum.  The  confirmation  of  this  was  pre- 
vented by  the  premature  death  of  the  kirig,  and  although 
the  project  for  a  review  of  the  old  canons  was  renewed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  speedily  dropped,  and  has 
not  been  since  revived. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  so  much  of  the  English  canons 
made  previously  to  the  stat.  of  Henry  VIII.  as  are  not  re- 
pugnant to  the'eommon  or  statute- law,  is  still  in  force  in 
this  country.  It  has  however  been  decided  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  that  the  canons  of  the  convocation  of  Canter- 
bury, in  1603  (which,  though  confirmed  by  the  king,  never 
deceived  the  sanction  of  parliament)  do  not  (except  so  hi 
«8  they  sre  declaratory  of  the  antient  canon  law)  bind  the 


laity  of  these  realms.  CMiddleton  o.  Craft ;  Straae^i  Si- 
ports,  1 056.)  It  was  however  admitted  by  Loid  HaMvwkc. 
m  delivering  judgment  in  the  above-mentioned  eaie.  thit 
the  clergy  are  boand  by  all  eanona  which  ars  omfin&ed  by 
the  king.  ^ 

There  are  two  species  of  courts  in  England,  in  which  tb« 
canon  law  is  under  certain  restrictions  used.  1.  Tbs  eoum 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  and  their  derivative  offieeti. 
usually  called  in  our  law  Courts  Christian,  Curiae  Cknt. 
iianiiatis,  or  ecclesiastical  courts.  2.  The  courts  of  the 
two  universities.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  Kcepcioo  «f 
the  canon  law  is  grounded  entirely  upon  custom ;  bat  ibc 
custom  in  the  case  of  the  universities  derives  sdditionil 
support  from  the  acts  ofparliament  which  confirm  the  cbtr* 
ters  of  those  bodies.  They  are  all  subject  to  the  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  courts  of  common  Itw,  vhieh 
assume  the  exclusive  right  of  expounding  all  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  will  prohibit  tliem  from 
ffoing  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  of  their  respective  juns. 
dictions ;  and  from  all  of  them  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  u 
the  last  resort. 

Before  the  Reformation,  degrees  were  as  frequent  in  tlic 
canon  law  as  in  the  civil  law.  Many  penons  became  gn* 
duates  in  both,  or  juris  utriusque  doctores;  and  thisdegm 
is  still  common  in  foreign  universities.  But  Henry  Y II I, 
in  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  bis  reign,  issued  a  mandate  tc 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  to  the  effect  that  no  Isctufaoi) 
canon  law  should  be  read,  and  no  degrees  whatever  in  that 
faculty  conferred  in  the  university  for  the  future  *.  It  s 
probable  that  Oxfoinl  received  a  similar  prohibitioa  tbom 
the  same  time,  as  degrees  in  canon  law  have  ever  sinre  beeo 
discontinued  in  England. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  may  be  as  well  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Decree  of  Gratian  and  the  Deerettls  tn 
usually  cited  not  according  to  book  and  title,  bat  by  reftr- 
ence  to  the  first  word  of  the  canon,  which  renders  it  nem- 
sary  for  the  modern  reader  to  consult  the  alphabetiri]  iist  of 
the  canons,  in  order  to  find  out  the  book,  title,  and  chvptfr. 
under  which  the  canon  he  wishes  to  consult  is  to  be 
found. 

CANO'PUS  or  C ANCBUS  (K4v«/3oc),  a  cit)-  of  It^ 
on  the  coast  near  the  outlet  of  the  western  or  Cancpie  bra.  a 
of  the  Nile.  It  was  120  stadia  from  Alexandria  by  Uml. 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  canal.  In  the  time  d 
Strabo  (o.  801)  it  contained  a  great  temple  of  Serspis. 

CANOPUS  is  also  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  jar  of  a  l::- 
bellied  form,  with  a  cover  or  top  representing  a  biiiar. 
head  or  that  of  some  animal.  These  vessels  are  genenli' 
made  of  baked  earth,  sometimes  of  alabaster,  and  r^oi  < 
green  basalt.  Sonic  have  hieroglyphics  on  them,  and  vt 
painted  and  glazed.  Bodies  of  sacred  animals  are  eooi 
times  found  in  these  vessels.  Canopus  is  the  Greek  tr'j 
of  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  deity  ;  but  whether  the  d'  it 
was  the  same  as  Cnuph  or  CMeph,  as  some  assert,  we  c;.'. 
not  tell.  Earthen  jars  of  this  form  seem  to  have  been  uk>. 
for  keeping  water  cool,  as  they  atill  aro  in  Egypt. 

CANO'PUS,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude^  in  the  t^^ 
of  the  constellation  Argo.  In  Ptolemy  it  is  xAwufioi  {eas^nt 
in  Pliny  canopus.    It  does  not  become  visible  to  any  r**' 
of  the  earth  higher  in  latitude  than  the  southern  part  «m'  ir. 
Mediterranean. 

Hyginus,  the  author  of  a  book  of  gossip  about  the  tt^^ 
and  Martianus  Capella,  a  poet  (citod  by  Grotius).  br 
stated  that  Canopus  was  a  star  in  the  constellation  Kndai  >  • 
which  they  say  was  the  Nile,  and  the  star  was  thereft^  <l 
island  of  that  name.  Sir  John  Hill,  a  modern  H}..rr.v 
author  of  just  such  another  work,  has  stated  that  *iom  - 
astronomers'  have  placed  Canopus  as  above  described :  a|*' 
Dr.  Hutton,  who  should  not  have  made  an  authoniy  rf  '^' 
John  Hill,  has  copied  his  vrords,  and  repeated  the  mi>i<>' 
in  his  Mathematical  Dictionary.  It  theiefoie  be(«0(^ 
worth  while  to  correct  it 

CANOPY,  the  covering  over  a  niche  used  in  Gc<^- 
architecture.  These  canoptet  afford  an  opportunity  f^^  '**■ 
display  of  considerable  taste  and  ingenuity;  they  artusna*^ 
elaborately  carved.  Being  intended  not  merely  ai  a^-^ff 
ing  to  protect  the  statues  under  them  firom  the  weather.  '^* 
as  a  mark  of  distinction  also,  they  were  used  Itke  >  ^ 
dachin.  The  various  Gothic  edifices  in  England  p^?^ ' 
numerous  examples  of  canopies,  and  they  occur  freqo^'' 
on  the  tombs  of  our  kings  and  princes,  placed  horismtii'. 
and  therefore  in  such  a  situation  as  clearly  shows  thst  thn 

•  tut.  Acad.  CantaV.,  p.  117. 
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and  the  Varduh,  or  Biscayans.  To  the  8.  the  Caniahri 
«eem  to  have  extended  beyond  the  mountains  into  the  N. 
part  of  the  present  province  of  Palencia,  where  they  bor- 
dered on  tlie  Vaccroi,  (Mannert,  Geographic  der  Gnechen 
und  Bomer,)  They  were  a  brave,  secluded,  half  wild  race, 
who  long  resisted  the  Romans,  and  were  only  finally  sub- 
dued, together  with  the  Asturians,  by  Augustus,  b.c.  25. 
They  revolted  again,  after  some  years,  but  were  defeated 
and  nearly  exterminated  by  Agrippa  b.c.  19.  In  the  division 
of  Spain  made  by  that  emperor  the  Cantabri  were  included 
in  the  Taraconensis  province.  They  gave  their  name  to  the 
Oceanus  Cantabricus,  now  Gulf  of  Biscay. 

CANTACUZE'NUS,  JOANNES;  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople.   [Byzantine  Historians.] 

CANTAL,  a  department  of  France,  the  most  southern  of 
the  two  into  which  the  former  province  of  Auvergno  has 
been  divided.  It  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  having  its 
greatest  dimension  or  length  from  N.E.  (near  Massiac)  to 
S.W.  (near  Maurs)  sixty-seven  miles;  and  its  greatest 
breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  above  about  fifty-six  miles. 
The  surface  comprehended  in  it  is,  according  to  M.  Balbi, 
equal  to  2090  square  miles*  being  rather  larger  than  the 
English  county  of  Norfolk.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
department  of  Puy  de  DOme,  on  the  N.W.  by  that  of  Cor- 
rdze,  on  the  S.W.  by  that  of  I^t,  on  the  S.  by  that  of 
Aveyron,  on  the  S.E.  by  that  of  Loz^re,  and  on  the  £.  by 
that  of  Haute  Loire  (Upper  Loire).  Aurillac,  the  chief 
town,  is  270  miles  nearly  due  S.  from  Paris  in  a  straight 
line ;  or  332  by  the  road  through  Orleans,  Limoges,  and 
Tulle.  The  population  in  1832  was  258,594,  or  nearly  124 
to  a  square  mile. 

Cantal  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  departments  in 
France.  The  mountain  from  which  the  department  takes 
its  name,  Le  Cantal,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  department, 
and  approaches  in  figure  to  a  depressed  irregular  cone.  In 
common  with  most  of  the  other  mountains  of  Auvergne  it 
is  of  volcanic  origin  ;  and  the  lava,  probably  in  consequence 
of  its  superior  lluidity  to  that  ejected  from  Mont  Dor,  has 
spread  to  a  considerable  extent  without  accumulating  into 
such  enormous  masses  as  those  which  distinguish  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  latter.  The  valleys  which  furrow  the  sides 
of  Le  CSantal  are  less  numerous,  or  at  least  narrower  than 
those  of  Mont  Dor :  they  stretch  out  on  every  side  like  rays 
from  the  central  heights  into  the  surrounding  country ;  they 
are  generally  deep,  and  bounded  by  steep  and  rocky  walls, 
and  exhibit  on  each  side  corresponding  sections  of  the 
volcanic  beds  through  which  their  excavation  has  been 
effected,  and  towards  their  termination  cut  into  the  base  of 
the  primitive  rocks  by  which  the  beds  of  lava  are  supported. 
The  elevation  of  Le  Plomb  de  Cantal,  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  above  the  level  of  th<^  sea,  is  6090  or  6094  feet. 
Several  streams  rise  on  the  slope  of  this  central  mountain 
mass :  the  Sautoire,  the  Rue.  the  Mans,  and  several  others, 
rise  on  the  northern  side,  but  flow  N.W.  into  the  Dordogne ; 
the  same  river  also  receives  the  streams  of  the  Marone,  the 
Cdre,  and  others,  which  rise  on  the  western  slope:  the 
streams  which  rise  on  the  S.  side  flow  into  the  Trueyre, 
while  the  Alagnon  which  rises  on  the  eastern  side  flows  into 
the  AUier.  The  Celle  rises  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  department,  and  flows  into  the  Lot ;  and  the  Trueyre 
which  rises  in  the  adjoining  department  of  Lozdre,  and  falls 
into  the  Lot,  waters  the  S.E.  part,  receiving  in  its  course 
many  tributaries.  The  B^s,  a  tributary  of  the  Trueyre, 
skirts  part  of  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  department ; 
the  Dordogne,  a  part  of  the  north-western.  The  road  from 
Paris  to  Narbonne,  Perpignan,  and  the  E.  of  Spain,  crosses 
the  eastern  side  of  the  department,  running  through  St 
Flour :  this  is  a  route  royale  ( government  road)  of  the  first 
class ;  a  route  royale  of  the  third  class  crosses  the  western 
side  of  the  department  through  Mauriac  and  Aurillac ; 
another  road  of  the  same  class  runs  from  Aurillac  through 
Murat  to  St.  Flour;  and  two  others  run  from  Aurillac,  one 
N.W.  to  Argentat  (CorrSze),  the  other  S.W.  to  Figeac, 
Villefranche,  and  Toulouse. 

For  the  geology  of  this  mountain  mass,  we  refer  to  the 
article  Auverqne,  geology  of. 

The  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  de- 
partment is  thus  described  in  the  last  edition  of  Malte 
Brun's  Geographie  Universelie.  •  In  the  elevated  valleys, 
on  the  most  loAy  crests,  and  even  to  the  summit  of  the 
Plomb  de  Cantal,  the  most  important  mountain  of  this 
groupe,  of  which  it  occupies  the  central  point,  the  pastures 
and  meadows  arc  oorerea  with  cattle ;  their  extensive  pas- 


tnrage  affords  nourishment  even  to  those  of  the  neighbour 
ing  departments.  The  oxen  fattened  in  the  departnirr.i  of 
Cantal  are  sent  to  every  part  of  France ;  the  sbe«p  are  bet 
to  the  southern  departments ;  the  goat  skins  and  kid  fcL,[.t, 
which  constitute  an  article  of  trade  between  this  depanir.i;:( 
and  that  of  Aveyron,  are  sent  to  Milhau,  where  they  aie  mi;  ;e 
into  parchment ;  the  horses,  small  in  size,  but  strung,  tir« 
used  for  the  light  cavalry.  It  is  in  the  burorUf  huts  acattefcj 
among  the  pasture  lands,  that  the  milk  of  the  flocks  'a  maU* 
into  butter  and  into  cheese  of  three  different  qualities.  TL« 
farmer  grows  rye  and  buck- wheat,  the  chief  articles  of  Lis 
food ;  fiax,  which  in  fineness  rivals  that  of  Flanders ;  hemp, 
which  is  woven  into  coarse  cloth,  used  in  our  navy,  or  !i  .d 
to  the  Spaniards ;  potatoes ;  fruit-trees  of  various  kioJs 
especially  chestnut-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  much  u^d 
for  food ;  and  lastly,  some  vines  which  yield  only  a  middl.ni^ 
wine.  The  manufactory  of  kettles,  and  various  cuimdry 
utensils  in  copper,  and  the  manufacture  of  lace  and  paper, 
make  up  nearly  the  whole  industry  of  the  department:  u 
mines  are  worked,  with  the  exception  of  some  coal-pit**,  but 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  every  year  travel  ibtj 
other  parts  of  France,  into  Spain,  and  even  into  HolUcd, 
to  follow  their  trade  as  braziers.  In  the  southern  pattU 
the  department  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ranee,  the  U^^ 
inhabitants  of  Maurs  (population  more  exactly  1668  fortV 
town,  2892  for  the  whole  commune),  raise  many  bogs,aiid 
carrv  on  a  large  trade  in  hams.* 

This  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissement^ : 
Aurillac  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  (population  95,284) ;  Maur  .- 
on  the  N.W.  (population  63,003);  Murat  on  the  M 
(population  35,364) ;  and  St.  Flour  on  the  E.  and  S  E. 
(population  64,943).  Two  towns  only  are  of  sufficient  in>- 
portance  to  require  notice  in  a  separate  article ;  Aurilij:. 
the  capital,  on  the  Jourdanne,  a  feeder  of  the  C^  (p^p.- 
lation  8704  for  the  town,  and  9766  for  the  commune);  a... 
St.  Flour,  an  episcopal  city  on  the  Lende,  a  feeder  of  u.i 
Trueyre  (population  5813  for  the  town,  6464  forthevh<t« 
commune).  [Aurillac  ;  Flour,  St.]  Of  the  others  w 
shall  give  some  account  here. 

Mauriac,  the  chief  place  of  one  of  the  arrondissementi,  a 
on  the  side  of  a  basaltic  hill  which  rises  between  the  rn(^ 
Auze  or  Ouze  and  the  Dordogne.  One  edifice,  built  a  fo 
years  since,  serves  at  once  the  purpose  of  the  town-ball,  ai.l 
of  the  office  of  the  subr prefect  Mauriac  has  a  public  «aX 
commanding  an  extensive  view,  and  the  environs  of  u 
town  are  in  several  parts  distinguished  for  their  picturevi-': 
scenery.  The  elevated  situation  of  this  town  cause>  lu 
atmosphere  to  be  very  cold.  The  inhabitants  amount  i> 
2395  for  the  town,  or  3530  for  the  whole  commune.  They 
carry  on  trade  in  cattle  and  horses. 

Murat,  also  the  chief  place  of  an  arrondissement,  is  • 
the  bank  of  the  river  Alagnon  near  its  source,  and  ou  v^  ^ 
road  between  Aurillac  and  St.  Flour.  The  inhabitantx  ^t 
engaged  in  manufactures ;  the  men  in  that  of  ca»^' 
woollen  cloth,  the  women  in  that  of  lace.  The  populj't.><c 
amounts  to  2563  for  the  town,  and  2941  for  the  whole  cx>&> 
mune :  they  carry  on  a  trade  in  cheese. 

Vic  en  Carladez,  near  Aurillac,  is  on  the  bank  of  - ' 
Cere.  It  has  a  population  of  about  2500 :  the  female- •'• 
remarkable  for  their  blooming  complexion  and  jgjiciU 
carriage.  There  are  some  mineral  waters  in  this  to^u 
which  are  well  frequented ;  they  are  cold  in  their  teopsri- 
ture,  and  diuretic  in  their  operation. 

CJiaudee  Aiguei,  near  the  Trueyre,  was  known  to  i>« 
Romans  under  the  name  of  Calentet  Aqua.  The  Ut-i 
there  are  called  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  in  allusion  \ti  '-< 
baths  of  Baiso  near  Naples,  Calentes  Baitg,  The  ordji  ^rt 
population  of  this  town  is  about  2000  ;  but  in  the  Wt:  • 
season  it  is  doubled.  The  waters  rise  to  the  temperai;«rt' . 
80®  of  Reaumur,  or  2 12°  of  Fahrenheit,  according  to  ihf  i*  « 
given  in  Malte  Brun's  GeograpMe  Universelie ;  but  of  -• 
ing  to  the  more  moderate  statement  in  the  body  of  bis ««  ^: 
thev  vary  from  20®  to  65®  of  Reaumur,  or  from  77°  u»  l'' 
of  i'ahrenheit.  The  waters  are  of  a  healing  cbari'"' 
They  are  made  to  answer  all  the  domestic  purposes  of  «  '  ^ 
water ;  and  being  distributed  by  underground  cb.o"<  *• 
ser\*e  to  warm  the  apartments  on  the  ground-floor  «f  ^' ' 
houses  in  winter.     Some  lace  is  made  in  this  place* 

Carlat,  near  Aurillac,  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  a^ 
old  castle  on  the  crest  of  a  basaltic  rock,  formerlv  the  p  '- 
cipal  fortress  of  Auvergno.  The  population  of  Cari*^  •< 
about  1000.  ^ 

Salers,  between  Matiriae  and  Murmt,  is  buHt  on  s  B»t 
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and  of  whicli  the  bounds  may  still  be  traced,  like  those  of 
the  castles  at  Dover,  Rochester,  and  the  White  Tower  in 
London :  the  building,  being  much  in  the  same  style  with 
those  just  mentioned,  may  be  about  the  same  age.    The 
ruins  of  the  palace,  which  was  originallv  built  by  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  are  adjoining  the  borough  of  Staplegate,  a 
suburb  of  the  city.  The  ruins  of  St  Augustine*s  Monastery, 
so  called  either  as  having  been  built  by  or  dedicated  to  him, 
are  in  the  eastern  suburbs :  this  abbey  and  its  precincts 
occupied  sixteen  acres  of  ground,  which  were  inclosed  by  a 
wall.  The  fine  gateway  of  St.  Augustine,  which  formed  the 
chief  entrance,  was  in  a  dilapidated  state,  but  has  been  re- 
paired within  these  few  years  by  public  subscription.    The 
Filgrims*  Passage,  by  Mercery  Lane,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
High  Street,  is  towards  the  cathedral.  Canterbury  contains 
fourteen  parish  churches,  and  several  dissenting  chapels. 
The  charitable  institutions,  for  education,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  i-elief  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  other  pur- 
poses, ore  numerous.    The  city  and  county  hospital,  a  valu- 
able and  well-conducted  establishment,  was  completed  in 
the  year  1798.  and  was  erected  and  is  now  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.    The  undercroft  of  the  cathedral 
was  given  to  the  Walloons  by  Queen  Elisabeth  in  1568 ;  who 
introduced  the  art  of  silk-weaving,  which  was  afterwards 
prosecuted  to  a  very  considerable  extent.    This  manufacture 
is  now  extinct    Canterbury  city  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
brawn,  an  article  of  delicacy,  which  is  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.     The  trade  in  wool  is  larj^e,  but  the  chief 
trade  is  in  corn  and  hops  ;  for  the  cultivation  of  which  latter 
article  the  soil  of  the  neighbourhood  is  particularly  favour- 
able.     There  are  many  mills  on  the  banks  of  the  Stour, 
some  of  which  do  a  great  deal  of  business.    Frequent  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  render  the  Stour  navigable  from 
the  sea  to  the  city  for  ships  of  1 00  tons  burthen ;  but  the 
probable  smallness  of  revenue  has  always  prevented  the 
undertaking.     A  railway,  constructed  within  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  from  Whitstable  to  Canterbury,  is  in  full  work, 
and  has  rendered  very  considerable  benefit  to  the  trade  of 
the  town.     The  carriage  of  coals  and  heavy  goods  has  been 
reduced  one-half.    Of  the  public  buildings,  the  guildhall, 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  market,  the  new  com  and  hop  ex- 
change, the   butter   and   fish  markets,  the  philosophical 
museum,  and  the  assembly  rooms,  are  the  chief.     At  the 
8.E.  comer  of  a  field,  close  to  the  city  wall,  is  a  large  arti- 
ficial mound,  or  circular  hill.    In  the  year  1 790  Mr.  Alder- 
man James  Simmonds,  to  whom  the  city  is  much  indebted 
for  many  improvements,  converted  this  place  into  a  city 
mall ;  the  sides  of  the  hill  were  also  cut  into  serpentine 
walks,  so  as  to  admit  an  easy  ascent  to  its  summit,  and 
were  connected  with  a  terrace  formed  upon  the  rampart 
within  the  wall,  extending  in  length  upwards  of  600  yards ; 
additional  walks  were  also  made  in  the  field  in  which  it  is 
situate,  called  the  Dane  John  or  Donjon  field,  and  a  double 
row  of  limes  was  planted  on  the  sides  of  the  principal  walk. 
The  public-spirited  conduct  of  this  individual  is  commemo- 
rated by  a  pillar  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  mound.  Some 
springs  of  mineral  waters  were  accidentally  discovered  in 
1693  on  premises  now  used  as  nursery  ground,  and  have 
from  that  time  to  the  present  been  highly  esteemed  for 
their  medicinal  properties.    One  is  purely  chalybeate,  and 
the  other  contains  a  portion  of  sulphur  in  combination  with 
the  iron.    During  the  severest  seasons  these  waters  never 
freeze. 

The  city  of  Canterbury  was  in  ancient  times  part  of  the 
royal  demesnes,  and  was  under  the  government  of  an  officer 
appointed  by  Ute  crown,  styled  the  prefect,  portreeve,  or 
provost,  who  had  all  the  civil  authority,  and  accounted 
yearly  to  the  king  for  the  several  profits  arising  from  the 
city.  In  the  last  year  of  King  John  two  bailiffs  appear  to 
have  been  appointed  for  these  purposes,  and  to  have  conti- 
nued till  the  18th  of  Henry  III.,  when  the  oitixens  were 
empowered  to  chooso  bailifiTs  for  themselves.  This  consti- 
tution of  the  city  remained  until  the  26th  of  Henry  VI., 
when  a  charter  of  further  liberties  and  privileges  was 
granted,  and  that  form  of  municipal  government  esta- 
blished which  existed  until  the  operation  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act.  By  the  charter  of  Henry,  and  a  subsequent 
one  of  the  31st  of  his  reign,  the  governing  body  consisted 
of  a  mayor,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  twenty -four  common 
oouncilmen,  a  sheriff,  town  clerk,  and  other  subordinate  offi- 
eers.  This  charter  was  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  Edward 
IV.,  who  settled  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction,  and 
toned  the  eity  into  a  county  by  the  name  of  the  county  of 


the  city  of  Canterbury.    There  were  subieouent  chiiteri, 
by  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIIL,  James  I.,  Chtrlc*  ll.,aji^ 
George  III.    The  city  was  divided  into  six  wards,  namc^ 
from  each  one  of  the  six  principal  gates,  each  vard  being 
presided  over  by  two  aldermen.    The  style  of  the  corporate 
Wy  is  that  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  o( 
Canterbury.    Under  the  new  act  it  has  six  aldermen  and 
eighteen   councillors.     Quarter- sessions  are  bdd  by  (h< 
recorder ;  and  capital  offences  are  removed  to  the  sikizes  it 
Maidstone.    The  city  has  sent  two  members  to  parliameot 
since  the  23rd  of  Edward  I.     The  present  pBrliarocDit;; 
borough  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  city  and  its  preemcu, 
what  is  called  the  borough  of  Longport,  and  parti  of  k^r^e 
other  parishes.    The  number  of  acres  within  the  citv  jar.!)- 
diction  is  2780;  rather  more  than  1470  have  b«en  added 
to  the  parhamentary  borough.     The  division  of  the  ciu, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Municipal  Act,  is  into  thnt 
wards  only,  West  gate,  Dane  John,  and  North  Gate.   Caa- 
terbury  has  the  advantage  of  a  regular  post,  good  marketN 
and  excellent  inns.    There  are  two  banking-houses  in  hii»!i 
credit.    The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  gentlemcn'i  leau. 
From  the  situation  of  Canterbury  on  the  main-road  (tm 
London  to  the  Continent  the  traflsc  is  large,  conitant,  and 
profitable,    llie  distance  from  I^ndon  by  the  road  is  56 
miles,  from  Sandwich  12,  from  Ashford  14,  fi'om  Dover  U, 
and  from  Folkstone  and  Deal  1 7.    The  markets  arc  daily 
for  provisions  of  all  kinds;  but  the  principal  one,  which  is 
for  cattle,  corii,  hops,  and  seeds,  is  holden  on  Saturday,  sod 
is  toll  free  for  corn.    A  market  for  fat  stock  is  held  eren 
alternate  Tuesday  with  Ashford.     The  annual  fair,  which 
commences  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  and  lasts  from  eight  to 
ten  days,  is  very  numerously  attended ;  being  chiefly  for 
pedlery  and  toys.    The  population,  according  to  the  oensui 
of  1831,  is  14,463. 

(Somner;  Batteley;  Lambarde;  Hasted;  Goitlmg; 
Camden  ;  Municipal  Corporation  Reports,) 

CANTERBURY  BELLS,  the  vulgar  name  of  an  wnutl 
plant,  often  cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  its  lar^e 
blue  or  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  ir. 
the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  is  the  Campanula  Medios 
of  botanists,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Medion  of  tLe 
Greeks. 

CANTH  A'RIDiE,  a  family  of  coleopterous  insecU  of  tfcc 
section  TYachelidei,  Technical  characters :— Hooks  of »'! 
the  tarsi  cleft ;  antennse  generally  filiform ;  bead  usiii!'.) 
broader  than  the  thorax,  and  divided  posteriorly  hy  an  in- 
dentation ;  thoi-ax  for  the  most  part  narrower  behind  thit. 
before ;  elytra  soft  and  flexible,  and  in  most  of  the  &|>e«><'' 
enclosing  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The  genus  Canthsn' 
may  be  distinguished  from  other  genera  of  this  famil}  f] 
the  following  characters : — Antennaa  long  and  filiform,  the 
second  joint  very  short ;  maxillarv  palpi  short,  the  jo:n-> 
nearly  equal,  the  terminal  joint  slightly  exceeding  the  others 
in  bulk;  head  a  little  wider  than  the  thorax,  which  J 
slightly  elongated,  and  has  the  anterior  part  suddenly  mr 
rowed,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  neck ;  elytra  elongate,  at* 
somewhat  linear. 

Cantharis  vencatoHa,  the  Spaniih-Jlvt  w  bhiterbttty 
is  well  known  for  its  medicad  uses.  It  is  about  three  qutrtrt 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour;  tbtf  H^ 
and  antennsB  are  bluish-black. 

This  insect  is  found  but  rarely  in  this  country.  It  ■?* 
pears  in  the  month  of  June,  and  frequents  ash  trees.  uj»'i 
the  leaves  of  which  it  feeds.  C,  veneatoria  is  aUo  found  i 
France,  but  in  Italy  and  Spain  it  appears  to  be  most  abun- 
dant. 

When  touched  these  insects  feign  death,  and  eDit  as 
odour  of  a  highly  penetrating  nature.  Tlieir  hn*  )i^«  -^ 
the  ground,  and  feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants.  , 

CA'NTHAHIS  OFFICINALIS  (Geoffroy);  Me - 
vesieatorius  (LinnaDus) ;  Lytta  vesicatoria  (Fsbr.) :  u  *i- 
tensively  employed  to  produce  blisters.  The  voUnlf  prc^ 
ciple  which  is  exhaled  by  the  living  insect  is  m  pungrct 
as  to  cause  great  inconvenience  to  those  who  spptoarh  i-« 
trees  where  they  alight.  They  are  generally  «»«««fj 
during  the  morning  or  evening  when  somewhat  ir<rf w. »: 
persons,  whose  foce  and  hands  are  protected  by  corw^r^ 
shaking  or  beating  with  poles  the  trees  on  which  the  ln»^'•' 
are  seated.  The  most  common  method  of  killin?them  j 
to  expose  them  to  the  vapour  of  hot  ^^»*gj^'  ''*•  ** 
then  dried  on  hurdles,  and  put  up  for  use.  Terpen 'ir»*J« 
said  to  protect  them  from  the  atucks  of  certain  *"*'J'* 
leets  which  prey  upon  particular  parts  of  the  dead  nse^ 
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oMtt  40vmid«  tU  8..  b«l  in  tlM  fiOMr  MH  tyt . 

oioourM  b«  often  disregarded.  Tbe  dweOiagB  inhifa^i 
by  the  more  veallhy  part  of  the  eomniuiity  are  uum 
by  e  wall  12  or  14  feet  high,  that  froou  tbe  cu«^ 
completely  acreeoa  the  buildiiiga  within.  Tbe  pr 
along  the  narrow  streets  lined  with  thcM  ben  veUe  u  ««r 
cheerless.  The  outer  inclosure  is  entered  thiovc h  a  ars 
folding  door  <with  a  small  one  on  each  side  of  it>  icU/  « 
open  court,  within  which  is  a  visilanT  wmitinie  meie.  •hs 
ni»hed  with  chairs  and  small  tables  by  their  s«db  Her 
the  lEuest  is  met  and  conducted  into  the  prmei^  i  u^ 
spacious  apartment  ornamented  with  caned  week.  ^sr».i£fl 
and  gilded,  and  hune  with  scrolls  cwtered  with  iae  wiu.  i 
or  representations  of  birds,  flowers,  Undsrepes,  Abr.  T. 
remaining  pert  of  the  indoeuie  is  oeenpied  fay 
apartments  and  a  garden  or  yard. 

The  portion  of  Canton  in  which  the  K 
are  situated,  being  a  mere  sabnrh.  dees  aat  t— fs  ■  aari 
of  the  larger  or  public  buildines,  hot  the  amngesas  *a^ 
archite^tuie  of  the  streets  and  sho^  are  ptcoarif  tat  •«=• 
as  wiUun  the  walW  of  tbe  otr.  The  shape  aew  rami  -■ 
quite  open  towirds  the  street,  that  n.  thoae  ap9wer*a:#^  fr 

te  Es;  ^»z 


fk\Hn  \\\^  eMiraiii^e  ol  the  rivi»r  (osUed  a(U>r  the  Portuguese 

IliHVs  Tttfiul  Ui  Cintou  the  distance  is  3S  miles;  a  ihip 

•aiU  a  iWm  i^miiu  >V.  of  N.  until  she  arrives  near  the  *  first 

bar/  Slid  th«»noe  her  course  is  nesrlv  due  W.  te  the  an- 

•U«MAg«  at  WhsmiKM,  which  is  le  mi\es  below  the  foreign 

fsottm^e,  the  inieitsiune  eith  which  is  entirely  conducted 

in  Iwsis*    On  rsaclimg  the  city  the  country  to  the  N.  and 

K  an|ieara  hiUy  and  nvHiniaiiuHis.    The  rivers  and  creeks, 

ahivh  aiw  \eo  numerous,  shound  with  ti%K  and  am  coveied 

aiih  a  gival  \«nc4>  of  U)sis  which  arc  conUnually  passing 

betw%>«n  tlie  nciithlKnir.uff  towns  and  viUaftes.     S.  of  the 

t*\\  thec^Hintrv  tv«iMM«or  an  alluvial  flat,  being  tliedelu 

fhiin^)   by   the  dciH>»kiUi>i)»  fV>Ktt   the  watci^  of  the  mam 

^xtM.  «uh  Im»4i»  ana  thoi«  a  solitar>  hill  of  granite  or  red 

%«i^Ut«>i^e  rtMUit  \\\\  like  an  i»lanil%     flioc-fieliU  and  gardens, 

M  a  hi)th  suic  <vi  cultuathMi,  occup>  the  low  lands,  and 

tiv^M^.  piinc'psli^  fu^  e<>x«>r  tliecie\«ied  poiata.    That  part 

el  ihe  v\\  »a«*a(e.l  withm  tUe  ^A\  i»  bu\U  in  tlieformof 

an  irivi^uUr  »«|usr^,  and  dtvidcd  by  smitl^^r  wa'^U  which 

i%in»  ftN^n  K    t*^  U  ^  inK>  t>«ti  |>sna.    Tlie  N.  and  Isr^peet 

|>.v^ion  u  cs;u^i  tl>e  «M  cit^ ;  U^e  S  part  li^  oalWd  the  new  ,  Chinese  cnUome n'> ;  far  the  few 

eit\.     1  lie  ah«Mc  vmniit  «M  the  lao  together  ha»  been  per-  |  trade  are  rsthex  on  adiCescnt  pkan,  the 

a»^<m)si<>l  %\\U  eaM"  in  tat>  htHii'v  aixi  msv  thereioiw  be  ■  cki«er  t-tructnre  and 

ahi>«i«  t^ix  or  ec\>rn  m.u^     To  the  ^  the  eaU  nin»  parallel    Theecreral  streeu  are  cemtmoniv 

Is  lite  nx^r  *(  (Iw  liiMsncc  <A  t^Aorn  or  tm<«t%  ivxi*:  on  ,  Thers.is  CMrpenSrr  Straet.  er 

th<«  N.,  «)*e(v  the  oii\  i»  hi., It  paiiiTk  up  the  a^s^iaitv  of  the    round  a  para«iekvTaa 

Vm)»  la  the  riiitx  the  m*.!  t«k«»  am  itTC4:«.*ar  o>i4r^e,  and    call  it>  isdcvwted  to  the  saje  <tf 

it  wfta>  be  a»  inMiU  as  ^vv  toH  mlio\c  tUe  suzlaoe  of  the    MudAvc'theaaiySxret^iSfi^.  .d 

WM^t.  '  in  whidi  are  neaLv 

l>e  w<ail»  are  e.vv)|KN»cd  of  hnrk,  wnh  a  foundatioa  ef    np&liv  «v.h  $axzkpic&.    B>   the 
•eai*«e  re4  «isn>Ni«>nek  simI  \iii-%  \u  h4\4:ht  tr>ai  U'  to  £0  f<MC    penooi  frozB  oc  Lirh  a  bage 
The  eai««  <*\  the  e;(%  luy'  th  ax  au.  hut  tour  «^  them  lead    ^i.mi>«bed  aiid  ^.latsd,  mi  wluch 
iheM.^  «he  aa4i  «1"  hih  ?i<»r%ri.;*^  ihc  iwo  *:\^ni  the  new  cui^i  :    rfc...r.c  erf  the 
es  (hM  <hene  are  ofiA  U  «>44irr  c^^tcK  esih  ^iMan^ia^oa  hi     E^iner  the  p^Mne  mma  he 
a  «iaeee44«M^.-«nt.^e  «ii  us  |^-^*iMr..     The  «»».hurhs  nMtrsDDMt,    ahi4«mious:  iat  wumt  ai 
in  rwnfeoi  i^  ,]M>ir  9%("ifvt>  and  h«.  i...rtp^  the  cin  w.U  if.  the    f^iirp.t«d.  a|n«ear  tb  he 
e^l,  wiiioh  i»  ppf^'.  ihiion  t4v  ana  ha»  eeui.im  been  ontared    but  Vat  iciian«tuiis  of 
V  VwfoMMiiia.     hK»4  o;  «i>e  ii.:-*>M<»  are  ah:K*\.  and  anv^u-    ix,x:\  a  ^'§»em  of 
la-N  hiM.  f^uxw-M'ic  »r  wu\i  tv»«  f  v»  J*  icet ;  hut  sn 
gtmim^   iKi^  %]«  nhdMi  <>  IM><   «-i4Mv,  .iu>4  a«k-v«<7i|r  of  tne 
|««r««j,C^*   A.  i«'0  nr.  -.n  o)>f».rv   *Ar  i>'^  ml).*<^  r4ijT«ag«s  aie 
SMHHi  a<  i^Mr'^n.     The^  a*(   r>^''^«h4«:e  tif^cd'd.  nwiw  or 
>iMk  i««Ci '*<  >.  ^i'l-    •»"cr    t}ai   »4««i)ev      Xtu   cr<«c  that 
sImvww^  rh<»ia  a^  <\«-x«fS.  n^*N  cT(«tii.     l^t^riiic  t!ie  ib»a«.»e  a: 
eeN^i  «k^  clie  «»rMii  Ha.'*,  wk.^.  vwiiirnk:ii^  Twi^tcr^.  carr«^ 
>f«C    4<«^- *%  4hMi«.-.r4*>«ta    A    c*'^vtx  ai»4^    ib.io.^^  WiU.   the 
Iwaiir-v  n   wMlani^  «    «.   ti»r   uv^   r^sKoncork.   mwke    i^  n 
tmu  IV  ;»\f  ft'oteiw  n  oart»  a&i.  ra^i&ceik 
4IIWW;  *ht  .'..lo:  ihe  h««4r<«<«i>  a»  iu^.i;  411;  woMcn 
aei*  5ci    ^itr     lm.)*i*«.:tttns    tuif«:r>(V  l.<    eev'^STA 
k<«-^fr.  a»   vewrsa  r   ^0^  u*  *:««  «uii»  a  hiuisc%  Uwuirt  a 
<••   €    la    -.iuri-*'    •  «"   ••       .  *i^^  '• »..  .%•  r.  I'fc     S:  »n«  **»«. 

hibii&^  am. 

t 


jf  I. 


•»». 


aiii  during  tne  tactc  tnr 
doQiv  wliina   ve   jroarood 
irr^Mtfttt  nsL  %t  wmci. 
evpoiec  tf  ttiat  M  fir 
Uie  resul:  of 
ra.:i  an.wftec  uu  nsr  of 
manufariiiTv  snifi  demit 
ioo;t^  naaan  a: 
m&kes  inem  sjcru*a''*t 

ai 
ai.niuurL  Uie  roi; 
wtiou  cir\.     "% 

C^uiiAii^    Then  i^  n' 

cl..i.T.la'..t 

nuDh^  anc  soul  b. 

n-inut'ii^*^  •^'  *t:k  r-^ 
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It  nmy  jieriiafi  seeto  InendiVle  IM  tti«  ifM%  !lroiitai|p§ 
of  the  baildings  in  which  foreignen  of  all  n8tt<ms  are  shut 
up  together  for  the  prosecution  of  their  trading  haainese  at 
Canton  does  not  exceed  between  seren  and  eight  hundred 
feet.  Each  front,  of  which  there  are  about  thirteen,  extMida 
backwards  a  hundred  and  thirty  yards  into  a  long  narrow 
lane,  on  each  side  of  which,  as  well  as  over  arehea  that 
cross  it,  are  the  confined  abodes  of  the  English,  French, 
Dutch,  Americans,  Parsees,  and  others.  Many  years  back 
a  considerable  number  of  flags,  as  Ihe  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
Austrian,  were  hoisted  in  front  of  the  factories,  besides  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  American ;  but  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  these  three,  with  the  French  tri-oolour,  which  was 
erected  soon  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  have  been  the  onlj 
T'vreisni  ensigns  seen  there.  At  present  neither  ihe  English 
nor  American  flags  are  hoisted. 

The  European  factories  are  called  by  the  Chinese  '  the 
thirteen  Hongs,*  the  word  hong  being  always  used  by  them 
to  denote  a  commercial  establishment  or  warehouse;  ac- 
cording^ to  then*  custom,  each  factory  is  distinguished  either 
try  some  appellation  denoting  wealth  and  prosperity,  or  by 
the  name  of  its  flag.  Thus  the  Austrian  factory  was  called 
the  *  twin  Eagle  Hong,*  a  name  which  it  retains'to  this  day ; 
the  Danish,  the  •  yellow  flag  Hong ;'  the  Company's,  •  the 
Hong  that  ensures  tranquillity  ;*  the  American.  •  the  Hong 
3f  extensire  fountains ;'  and  so  on.  To  the  east  of  all  there 
is  a  narrow  inlet  fifom  the  river— a  foBtid  ditch,  which  serves 
to  surround  a  portion  of  the  city  wall,  as  well  as  to  drain 
that  portion  of  the  town.  This  is  crossed  with  a  single  arch 
t>r  a  narrow  street  at  the  back  of  the  factories,  that  leads  to 
the  warehouses  of  the  several  Hong  merchants,  all  of  them 
»>mmuTiicatine  with  the  river  by  wooden  stairs,  from  which 
the  tea  and  other  goods  are  shipped.  The  space  occupied 
l\f  the  foreign  factories  is  crossed  by  two  well-known  tho- 
riuzhfares,  one  of  them  named  China  Street,  and  the  other 
Ufytf  Lane ;  to  which  a  third,  called  New  China  Street,  has 
been  lately  added.  The  first  is  rather  broader  than  the 
generality  of  Chinese  streets,  and  contains  the  shops  of  the 
small  dealers  in  carved  and  lackered  ware,  silks,  and  other 
iriicles  in  common  demand  by  strangers.  The  shops,  in- 
(tead  of  being  set  out  with  the  showy  and  sometimes  expen- 
rive  front  of  an  English  or  French  shop,  are  closed  in  by 
(loomy  black  shnttera,  and  verv  ill  lit  by  a  small  sky  light, 
rr  rather  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  alley  called  Hog  Lane  is 
none  narrow  and  filthy  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  a 
European  town.  The  hovels  by  which  it  is  lined  are  occu- 
)ied  by  abandoned  Chinese,  who  supply  the  poor  ignorant 
(ailom  with  spirits,  medicated  to  their  taste  witn  stimulating 
^r  ^tupi^yiI)g  drugs;  and  when  the  wretched  men  have  been 
vndered  nearly  insensible  by  these  poisonous  liquors,  they 
ire  frequently  set  upon  bv  their  wily  seducers,  and  robbed 
n  well  as  beaten.  It  was  here  that  the  affrays,  which  many 
'ears  ago  so  frequently  led  to  homicides  and  consequent  di^- ' 
msions  with  the  government,  in  general  originated,  until 
he  Company's  authorities  invested  the  senior  commander 
ff  the  fleet  with  the  complete  regulation  and  control  of  all 
oats  with  their  crews,  at  Canton.  Powerful  influence  was 
1  the  same  time  used  to  put  down  the  spirit-shops,  or  bind 
heir  owners  by  heavy  penalties  to  good  behaviour. 

As  Canton  derives  its  chief  interest  and  importance  from 
lein^  the  sole  emporium  of  the  British  trade  with  China,  it 
lecomes  necessary  to  take  some  particular  notice  of  this. 
riie  city  and  port  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  restricted  (in 
art  ever  since  the  present  Tartar  rulers  possessed  them- 
elves  of  the  empire)  is  nearly  at  the  farthest  possible  dis- 
iTi«*e  from  the  capital.  Two  circumstances  concur  to  render 
Tan  ton  the  point  most  un suited  to  promote  the  importation 
nrl  consumption  of  British  goods:  these  are,  the  compara- 
ive  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  difficulties  of  transport, 
n>ing  not  only  from  the  distance,  but  from  the  upward 
tavigation  against  two  rapid  streams  from  the  west  and 
I'^n'i,  and  the  crossing  of  high  mountain  ridges  whence 
bose  streams  derive  their  source.  The  policy  of  the  Tar- 
!Lr  dynasty  in  confining  the  European  trade  with  such 
Ifc^tinacy  to  a  point  so  unsuited  to  its  extension  may  be  ex- 
'lined  on  two  grounds:  first,  the  desire  to  remove  the 
Unser  of  external  involvements  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
:.pital ;  secondly,  to  derive  the  largest  possible  revenue 
rorn  internal  duties  on  transit,  which  in  this  instance  are 
:u  ivn  io  be  large. 

The  direct  annual  revenue  accruing  from  Canton  to  the 
mperor  has  amounted  to  about  1,200,000  taels  (nearly  half 
i  miUioa  steriing)  on  imports ;  but  this  bears  no  proportion 


td^the  IndlrMt'gaitkS  aoeniing  to  Pokin,  of  to  ibe  preyioekl 
floremment,  from  various  eontribulions  exaotsd  fnmi  the 
Hong  merchants  under  various  names  and  pretexts.  On  a 
late  oocasion,  it  is  well  known  that  the  expenses  of  quellinff 
a  rebellion  in  the  north-west  of  the  protinee  wsrs  oefirvf  ed 
by  the  Hong  merchants ;  the  senior  merehant  haviBg  eon- 
tribiited  100,(N)0  taels.  The  Consoo  liind,  presently  to  bo 
explained,  is  a  rich  source  of  revenue  to  the  Chinese,  and  a 
proportionately  heavy  burthen  on  our  trade.  The  flseal  and 
custom-offices  of  Canton  being  nearly  all  of  them  famed 
out,  are  also  maintained  by  charges  on  the  European  eoifr* 
meroe.  As  the  Consoo  fund  owed  its  origin  to  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  that  body  of  monopolists  called  Hong  mer* 
chants,  it  may  be  as  well  to  premise  that  this  corporation 
and  its  privileges  are  founded  as  much  in  the  peeuliar  policy 
of  the  government  as  in  the  cupidity  of  the  individuals  who 
have  composed  it.  The  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  rulers  of 
the  country  have  kept  them  studiously  aloof  from  a  direct  in- 
tercourse with  foreigners,  and  they  find  it  most  convenient  to 
throw  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  managing  Europeans 
on  inferior  delegates,  and  to  practise  their  impositions  through 
that  intermediate  channel.  The  Hongs  consist  at  pesent 
of  eleven  individuals  of  very  different  degrees  of  wealth  and 
character,  some  of  the  richest  of  whom  have  personally  widi- 
drawn  from  the  trade  since  it  was  laid  open  to  private  ship- 
ping, but  lend  their  ca'pital  to  the  active  traders,  without 
sharing  their  responsibility.  The  Hong  merchants  do  not 
form  a  joint' stock  company,  but  are  licensed  to  trade  indi- 
vidually; although  the  whole  body  was,  until  the  year  1830, 
liable  for  all  the  foreign' debts  of  each  Member.  It  was  then 
found  that  such  a  responsibility  ofi  the  part  of  the  body  had 
given  to  the  poorer  ^members  a  degree  of  credit,  and  a  faci- 
lity in  obtaining' loans  froin  Europeans,  which  had  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  numerous  bankruptcies,  either  real  or 
fraudulent,  among  the  indigent  or  improvident  Hongs.  In 
1828  and  1829  two  of  them  failed  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  about  2,000,000  dollars,  but  the  whole  was  hquidated  in 
the  course  of  six  years,  and  the  last  instalment  paid  at  the 
commencement  of  1834.  The  fund  from  whence  such  large 
sums  have  been  drawn  is  derived  from  charges,  amounting 
to  about  three  per  cent,  laid  by  the  Consoo  on  foreign  ex- 
ports and  imports,  and  it  must  therefore  be  a  heavy  burthen 
on  the  foreign  trade.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  terminate 
with  the  final  payment  of  the  European  debts,  there  is 
every  reason  to  be  certain  that  these  charges  continue  in 
full  force,  and  serve  to  meet  the  vast  demands  made  on  the 
Consoo  by  the  government.  Under  these  circumstances^ 
there  can  be  no  room  for  surprise  at  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  government  supports  a  monopoly  so  profitable 
and  convenient  to  itself,  by  the  medium  of  which  it  can 
fatten  at  the  expense  of  Europeans,  without  coming  into 
direct  collision  with  a  race  who  are  not  disposed  to  accord 
those  acts  of  deference  and  homage  so  grateful  to  its  vain 
and  despotic  spirit. 

The  Chung  heang,  *  true  or  imperial  duties,*  constituto 
the  first  item  of  Canton  charges  in  order  of  payment,  but 
are  in  fact  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  Notwithstanding 
the  care  with  which  both  the  government  and  the  Hong 
merchants  endeavour  to  conceal  these  mysteries  frim 
Europeans,  a  correct  view  of  the  above  duties  on  imports 
has  long  since  been  obtained  f^om  the  Custom-house 
books. 

The  second  item  is  called  Kea-san, '  add  three,*  being  an 
addition  of  three  in  ten,  or  about  thirty  per  cent,  on  all  fixed 
duties.  It  is  nominally  a  charge  for  changing  dollar  silver 
into  sysee  of  the  imperial  standard,  but  greatly  exceeds  the 
real  difference,  and  the  surplus  is  supposed  to  be  pocketed 
by  the  hoppo  and  his  delegates. 

A  third  item  consists  of  a  weighing  charge  on  the  pecul 
of  133  lbs.,  levied  on  all  articles  (even  piece-goods)  by 
weighty  and  forming  a  considerable  addition  to  the  re^;ulac 
dutv. 

The  following  is  a  summary  view  of  the  pilotage,  port- 
charges,  and  other  demands  on  European  shipping  entering 
Canton : — On  nearing  the  coast  from  the  southward,  the 
Ladrones,  two  islands,  called  by  the  Chinese  LouhMdn- 
Shan^  are  first  made.  A  point  lying  S.E.  of  Macao,  called 
Cabrita  by  the  Portuguese,  is  then  passed,  and  off  it  there 
is  an  exposed  anchorage  of  four  to  three  fathoms.  Hers 
ships  send  their  boat  ashore  to  Macao  for  a  Chinese  pilots 
who  is  not  often  procured  until  the  next  morning :  and 
when  the  weather  is  bad,  ships  run  up  at  once  to  Lintin 
for  shelter.    The  charts  constructed  from  Ro8s*s  surveys 
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14'  sa''  B.  longf  and  k  built  on  ilia  Chodkaana,  a  iiv«r 
wbi<'.h  flows  from  the  mountaini  N.  and  W.  of  the  city. 
From  the  entranoe  of  the  river  (called  after  the  Portuguese 
fiocca  Tigris)  to  Canton  the  distance  is  32  miles ;  a  ship 
tails  a  few  poinU  W.  of  N.  until  she  arrives  near  the  '  first 
bar/  and  thence  her  course  is  nearly  due  W.  to  the  au- 
ohorage  at  Wharopoa,  which  is  1 0  miles  below  the  foreign 
factories,  the  intercourse  with  which  is  entirely  conducted 
in  boats.  On  reaching  the  city  the  country  to  the  N.  and 
E.  appears  hilly  and  mountainous.  The  rivers  and  creeks, 
which  are  very  numerous,  abound  with  fish,  and  are  covered 
with  a  great  variety  of  boats,  which  are  continually  passing 
between  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villajses.  S.  of  the 
city  the  country  consists  of  an  alluvial  fiat,  being  the  delta 
formed  by  the  depositions  from  the  waters  of  the  main 
river,  wiUi  here  and  there  a  soUtarv  bill  of  granite  or  red 
sandstone  rising  up  like  an  island,  ftice- fields  and  gardens, 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  occupy  the  low  lands,  and 
trees,  principally  firs,  cover  the  elevated  points.  That  part 
ef  the  city  situated  wiihin  the  wall  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  irregular  square,  and  divided  by  another  wall,  which 
mas  from  £.  to  W..  into  two  parts.  The  N.  and  largest 
portion  is  called  the  old  city ;  the  S.  part  is  called  the  new 
city.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  two  together  has  been  per- 
ambulated with  ease  in  two  hours,  and  may  therefore  be 
aliout  six  or  seven  miles.  To  the  S.  the  wall  runs  parallel 
to  the  river  at  the  dislance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  rods ;  on 
the  N.,  where  the  city  is  built  partly  up  the  acclivity  of  the 
bills  in  the  rear,  the  wall  takes  an  irregular  course,  and 
it  may  be  as  much  as  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river. 

The  walls  are  composed  of  brick,  with  a  foundation  of 
coarse  red  sandstone,  and  vary  in  height  from  20  to  30  feet 
The  gates  of  the  city  are  16  iu  all,  but  four  of  them  lead 
through  the  wall  which  separates  the  old  from  the  new  city ; 
so  that  there  are  only  12  outer  gates,  each  distinguished  by 
a  name  descriptive  of  its  position.  The  suburbs  resemble, 
ill  respect  to  their  streets  and  buildings,  the  city  witliin  the 
vail,  which  is  prohibited  to  and  has  seldom  been  entered 
by  Europeans.  Most  of  the  streets  are  short,  and  irregu- 
larly laid  out,  varying  in  width  from  6  to  16  feet;  but  in 
general  tbey  are  about  8  feet  wide,  just  allowing  of  the 
passage  of  two  sedan  chairs,  for  no  wheel  carriages  are 
used  at  Canton.  They  are  everywhere  fiajrged,  more  or 
leas  regularly,  with  large  flat  stones.  The  crowd  that 
throngs  them  is  exceedingly  great.  During  the  middle  of 
each  day  the  stout  half-uaked  vociferating  porters,  carry- 
ing every  description  of  goods,  and  mingled  with  the 
b^u«rs  of  sedans  and  the  foot  passengers,  make  up  in 
Boise  aud  hustle  for  the  absence  of  carts  and  carriages. 

Near  and  upon  the  river  the  houses  are  built  on  wooden 

S'les,  which  render  the  foundations  sufficiently  secure, 
ricks  are  generally  used  for  the  walls  of  houses,  though  a 
few  of  the  poorer  sort  are  constructed  of  mud.  Stone  and 
wood  are  sparingly  used  in  building :  the  first  is  employed 
about  gateways,  and  the  second  for  columns,  beams,  and 
rafters.  The  roofing  consists  invariably  of  thin  tiles,  which 
mre  laid  on  the  rafters  in  rows  alternately  concave  and  con- 
vex, the  latter  overlapping  the  joined  edges  of  the  former 
and  cemented  over  them  with  mortar.  Windows  are  small 
and  rarely  supplied  with  glass ;  paper,  mica,  or  the  interior 
lamine  of  oyster  shells,  are  used  in  its  place.  Hardly  any 
iron,  a  eoroparatively  expensive  substance,  is  employed 
about  buildings.  The  materials  for  building  are  procur- 
mble  at  moderate  prices  and  in  abundance.  The  wood,  a 
variety  of  fir,  is  floated  down  the  river  iu  huge  rafts: 
bricks  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  and 
brought  thither  in  boats,  being  sold  from  four  to  eight  dollars 
a  thousand. 

The  poorest  persons  live  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
suburbs,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  its  creeks,  and  in 
the  N.  part  oif  the  old  city ;  their  houses  are  mere  mud- 
hovels,  low,  narrow,  dark,  and  without  any  division  of  apart- 
ments. In  habitations  a  little  more  spacious  and  cleanly 
than  these  about  one- half  of  the  population  of  Canton  have 
their  abodes.  They  stand  close  on  the  street,  and  have 
usually  but  a  single  entrance,  which  is  closed  by  a  bamboo 
•ereen  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  door :  within  these 
houses  there  are  no  superfluous  apartments ;  a  single  room 
allotted  to  each  branch  of  the  family  serves  as  a  dormitory, 
while  a  third,  which  completes  the  number  into  which  the 
whole  ineloeure  is  divided,  is  used  by  all  the  household  as  a 
sommoB   Mting-room.     Chinese   nousei  <tf  oonsefiueoee 
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open  iowaide  the  •B.tbot  in  the  peorar  edrt  ddepoiatvieit 

of  course  be  often  disregarded.  The  dwelliags  inhabits 
by  the  more  wealthy  part  of  the  e<»iimuntty  are  surrounded 
by  a  wall  12  or  14  feet  high,  that  fronts  Uie  strtM^t.  auu 
completely  screens  the  buUdings  within.  The  pro^m:  : 
along  the  narrow  streets  lined  with  these  bare  walls  i.%  y-^y 
cheerless.  The  outer  inclosure  is  entered  through  a  Urve 
folding-door  (with  a  small  one  on  each  side  of  it)  intu  ll 
open  court,  within  which  is  a  visitors'  waiting-room,  fui- 
nished  with  chain  and  small  tables  by  their  side.  Hir« 
the  guest  is  met  and  conducted  into  the  principal  li^iil  s 
spacious  apartment  ornamented  with  earned  worii,  varDiM.td 
and  gilded,  and  hung  witli  scrolls  covered  with  fine  wntu  ir. 
or  representations  of  birds,  flowers,  landscapes,  &r.  1  •  * 
remaining  part  of  the  inclosure  is  occupied  by  the  doaacsuc 
apartments  and  a  garden  or  yard. 

The  portion  of  Canton  in  which  the  European  feclon«f 
are  situated,  being  a  mere  suburb,  does  not  contain  ma.v 
of  the  larger  or  public  buildings,  but  the  arrangemrni  aiiv 
architecture  of  the  streets  and  shops  are  precisely  the  ^^t  ^ 
as  within  the  walls  of  the  city.    The  shops  are  oommw:  'i 
quite  open  towards  the  street,  that  is,  those  appropriated  t  • 
Chinese  customers ;  for  the  few  streets  devoted  to  Europe   :. 
trade  are  rather  on  a  difierent  plan*  the  shops  being  o>  s 
cioser  structure  and  less  exposed  to  external  observation. 
The  several  streets  are  commonly  devoted  to  distinct  trj'ic* 
There,  is  Carpenter  Street,  or  rather  Square,  as  it  is  ^ar-.-& 
round  a  parallelogram;  Curiosity  Street  (as  the  Ff.j;  •i, 
call  it)  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  antiques,  real  and  firtti<*«'.« 
and  Apothecary  Street  is  full  of  druggists*  shops,  the  di  uw  -.-i 
in  which  are  neatly  arranged  and  lettered,  but  filled  p 
cipally  with  simples.     By  the  side  of  each  shop  u   &>. 
pended  from  on  hieh  a  huge  ornamental  tablet  of  «•» 
varnished  and  gilded,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  partiov 
calling  of  the  tenant  and  the  goods  in  which  he  dt.. 
Either  the  police  must  be  very  go^  or  the  populsoe  toler  a 
abstemious ;  for  some  of  tlie  shops,  which  are  pretty  n*-. 
supplied,  appear  to  be  much  exposed  towards  the  strr^  t 
but  the  inhabitants  of  each  division  generally   com  I  - 
into  a  system  of  watch  and  ward  for  common  piotcr  1 1  < 
and  during  the  night  the  streets  are  closed  at  each  ei)<!  . 
doors,  which  are  guarded  by  the  regular  police.      1  * 
greatest  risk  to  which  the  houses  and  shops  of  Cuitoci  i 
exposed  is  that  of  fires,  which  in  frequent  instances  an?  ;. 
the  result  of  mere  accident    The  Chinese  hate  very  «; • '  • 
rally  adopted  the  use  of  our  engines,  which  they  thems«: ;  • 
manufacture  sufficiently  well  to  answer  the  purpose,     'i 
foolish  notion  of  fatalism  which  prevails  among  the  pt.->  - 
makes  them  singularly  careless  as  regards  fire,  and  * 
frequent  recurrence  of  accidents  has  no  effect  upon  t:.v 
although  the  conflagration  in  1822  went  far  toaestr<»>  ;. 
whole  city.    Vagabonds  and  beggars  are  very  numenu  - 
Canton.    There  is  no  levy  of  rates  for  the  poer,  but  i.. 
are  some  small  charitable  institutions,  which  are  lev 
number  and  small  in  extent    The  amount  of  the  n 
population  of  this  city  has  been  often  estimated,  but  ««•  1 
authentic  information  has  ever  been  obtained  on  the  > 
ject,  that  it  still  remains  a  question  wholly  undecided.      1 
sweeping  calculation  by  which  some  have  endeavour    : 
make  it  amount  to  a  million  does  not  seem  to  deserve  ri  w 
credit    As  the  cireuitof  the  city  does  not  exceed  &.\ 
seven  miles,  and  as  the  houses  are  not  more  Uian  a  ^..  . 
story  in  height,  it  seems  difficult  to  ima^ne  how  *ur.. 
number  as  a  milKon  can  be  contained  withm  its  preciii*-  * « 

Under  all  the  ciroumstances  the  climate  is  iwmars 
healthy,  though  extremely  hot  during  the  summer,  a. 
all  times  subject  to  great  and  sudden  vicissitudes.     In   I 
and  August  the  thermometer  sometimes  reaches  K* 
Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  and  during  winter  it  occa&o:  . 
falls  below  the  freezing  point  at  night:  ^e  average  ^  ?  : 
year  is  about  72^.    No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  popt/  . 
lives  upon  the  river,  in  the  junks,  barges,  and  small  i%  .. 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  tatter  are  called  *  egs:  : 
boats,  from  their  shape  resembling  the  longitodinav  ^.  % 
of  an  egg.    They  are  generally  not  more  than   10  .^ 
feet  long,  about  6  broad,  and  so  low  that  m  per>-a 
scarcely  stand  up  in  them.    Their  covering  coasi»is 
bamboo  or  mat  tilt,  shaped  like  that  of  a  waggon,  w  b    . 
very  light,  and  serves  tolerably  as  a  defence  agatr.%1 
weather.    Whole  families  live  in  these  boats,  and   arr 
sidered  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  population,  being  u  - 
separete  regulation  and  not  allowed  to  intennairy 
those  on  sh^e. 
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tfford  ample  direciionB  for  pilotiDff  a  ship  to  Whampo&t  md 
the  pilots  are  only  fishermen  employed  by  those  who  take 
out  a  government  license  to  act.  The  pilot's  fee  inward  is 
sixty  dollars,  and  the  same  outward.  On  anchoring  at 
Whampoa,  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Canton,  two  boats  from 
the  offices  of  the  local  authorities  fasten  on  astern  of  each 
ship.  A  compeador  or  punreyor  of  provisions  is  generally 
hired,  but  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars  is  in  any  case  paid,  to  meet 
the  extortions  of  the  Mandarins.  A  person  called  a  linguist 
is  employed  in  the  unloading  and  loading  of  the  ships,  and 
transacts  all  the  necessary  business  connected  with  fees  and 
duties  at  the  government  offices.  His  fee  or  pay  is  1 73  dol- 
lars from  each  ship.  Five  or  six  of  these  men  are  licensed 
hy  the  government,  and  held  responsible  for  the  proceedings 
ref^arding  the  cargoes  of  European  vessels. 

Some  time  after  reaching  Whampoa,  each  ship  is  mea- 
sured by  the  hoppo's  officers,  for  the  levying  of  the  post- 
eharge.  What  is  called  the  cumsha,  or  present,  is  1600 
taels  on  all  vessels  alike ;  but  the  measurement  is  charged 
at  three  different  rates,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ships, 
being  calculated  on  the  product  arising  from  multiplying 
the  length  between  the  mizen  and  foremast  by  the  breadth 
at  the  gangway.  S 

DolUn. 

The  measurement  on  a  ship  of  about  850 

tons  will  be •     .  2363 

Present,  on  all  ships  alike     •     •     •     •     •  2223 

Pilotage  in  and  out   .•••••#  120 

Small  charges  connected  wiUi  pilotage      •  30 

Linguist's  fee       .•••••«•  1 73 

Compeador's  fee  •••••••     «  50 

Total  ; 4959 

It  is  clear  that  these  heavy  imposts  must  hold  out  the 
strongest  inducements  to  all  ships,  especially  small  ones,  to 
evade  them  if  possible ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  joined  to 
the  contraband  nature  of  the  opium  trade,  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  smuggling  depdt  at  Lintin,  which 
commenced  about  the  year  1 822.  As  if  to  give  an  addi- 
tional impulse  to  the  increase  of  this  smuggling  station,  the 
Chinese  government,  in  1825,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  rice,  enacted  that  ships  bringing  rice  and  no  other  goods, 
should  be  exempt  from  tho  measurement  and  cumsha 
charges  at  Whamiioa.  Ships  now  station  themselves 
at  Lintin,  laden  with  rice,  which  they  sell  in  sufficient 
quantities,  to  vessels  newly  arrived,  to  exempt  them  from 
the  port  charges ;  the  foreign  imports  being  either  left  at 
Lintin  to  be  smuggled  in,  or  put  on  board  other  ships  which 
fill  up  entirely  on  freight  for  Whampoa.  By  gradual 
abuse,  however,  even  rice-ships  have  become  subject  at 
Whampoa  to  various  irregular  charges,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  900  dollars. 

The  Canton  government  begins  to  betray  serious  alarm 
at  the  increase  of  tho  smuggling  system  at  Lintin,  and  this 
alarm  is  no  doubt  founded,  first,  in  the  evils  arising  from 
the  lawless,  independent,  and  violent  habits  which  such  a 
system  engenders ;  and  secondly,  in  the  prospect  of  a  de- 
crease or  annihilation  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  fair 
trade.  A  Chinese  was  shot  on  board  a  government  boat  at 
Lintin  in  1827,  another  in  1831,  and  a  village  at  Kumsing- 
moon  (near  Lintin)  was  attacked  from  the  smuggling  ships 
in  1833,  on  which  occasion  a  Chinese  was  killed,  but  a 
Lascar  at  the  same  time  was  captured  and  put  to  death* 
As  the  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  grow  smaller  and 
more  numerous,  these  evils,  unless  remedied,  may  be 
expected  to  increase,  until  smuggling  degenerates  into 
piracy. 

Some  observations  may  here  be  introduced  in  regard  to 
the  prospect  of  opening  a  smuggling  trade  for  British  ma- 
nufactures along  the  coasts  of  China  E.N.E.  of  Canton. 
The  late  Dr.  Morrison  observed,  as  far  back  as  1823, '  The 
opening  of  any  ports  to  the  north  for  the  resort  of  European 
ships  is  not  a  likely  occurrence  while  the  present  rulers  of 
China  reign.  They  will  not  even  allow  tea  to  be  carried 
coastwise  to  the  south  from  the  ports  in  ChSkenng  province, 
lest  the  traders  should  carry  their  cargoes  to  European  ships 
or  ports,  and  so  deprive  government  of  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  inland  carriage ;  but  most  of  all,  lest  a  traitorous  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans  should  be  opened,  and  the  tea  get 
into  the  possession  of  the  English  without  passing  through 
the  Canton  custom-house.*  This  is  strictly  true  at  present, 
and  has  been  daily  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  ves- 


sels that  have  attunpted  to  trade  on  the  edaat,  where 
nothing  succeeds  as  an  import  save  opium. 

In  the  experimental  voyage  of  the  Amherst,  only  a  r^n 
small  assortment  of  goods  of  various  kinds  was  carried  up,  t  .mt 
object  not  being  profit,  but  a  mere  trial.  Even  of  this  htv. .  i 
quantity,  the  greater  proportion  was  brought  back  to  Can- 
ton unsold,  though  offered  at  any  price,  at  a  great  num^  <t 
of  places,  during  a  voyage  of  six  months.  The  conduct.  :n 
of  the  voyage  admitted,  in  their  report,  that  as  a  c.<ut- 
mercial  speculation  it  must  be  eonsiaered  to  have  faildi. 
and  Uieloss  amounted  to  between  five  and  six  thous&i.d 
pounds. 

Experimental  voyages  were  soon  after  made  by  indtu- 
duals  in  imitation  of  the  company.  A  vessel  called  the 
Jamesina  sold  some  opium,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  F«>>- 
chowfoo.  The  supercargo  in  vain  sought  to  be  allowed  to 
trade;  his  views  were  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  tl.e 
government.  He  observed,  on  his  return,  *  My  mud  i* 
made  up,  that  until  some  important  change  in  the  r^lanofit 
of  the  two  countries  takes  place,  the  only  chance  of  puih- 
ing  English  manufactures  on  this  coast  is  by  leaving  tUcm 
a  small  item  in  an  opium  cargo.*  The  Sylph,  another  ^e^ 
sel,  proceeded  up  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  even  touched  on 
the  coast  of  Tartary,  but  her  endeavours  to  trade  were  gei.c- 
rally  fruitless. 

A  gentleman,  sent  by  tlie  government  of  Bengal  to  pn>- 
cure  black  and  green  tea  plants  from  the  neighbourbocyi  M 
the  provinces  where  they  are  cultivated,  saw  a  great  d«ai  f 
the  attempts  to  trade  on  the  coast.  He  was  of  opt  nun 
that,  without  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  govemnieDt,  ax.« 
prospect  of  an  advantageous  or  creditable  intercoane  d.j 
not  exist 

Up  to  the  1st  January,  1834,  the  number  of  Brit  ^h 
shipping  entering  Canton  and  Lintin  (including  the  Cit'n- 
pany*8  trade),  was  upwards  of  80  vessels  annually,  th^ 
aggregate  burthen  of  which  was  about  60,000  ton*L  CM 
the  whole  value  of  the  imporUt  opium  constitutes  ai  Wc  vt 
one-half  in  amount;  the  remaining  moiety  consisting  pr-.r.- 
cipally  of  raw  cotton  from  India,  and  of  woollens,  otur. 
goods,  and  metals  from  England.  Of  the  exporU,  tea  t*i% 
constituted  nearly  one-half  the  total  value;  the  remaincc; 
consisting  of  raw  silk  and  miscellaneous  goods. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  die  amount  *  ( 
British  and  Indian  imports,  in  Spanish  dollars,  during  ti.- 
last  five  years  of  the  Company's  charter : — 


• 

East  India 
Comp&ny. 

Private  Account,  iuelndin;  Oflleen 
of  Company'*  Ships. 

Smioo. 

Cottont, 

Woollens. 

and  MeUli. 

Cotton 
Wool. 

Opium. 

SoBdrln. 

TotalVa.iA 

18S9-aO 
30-31 
31-3i 
39  33 
33^34 

DoUan. 

4,484^26 
4^14.113 
3J687.674 
4.039.2.S8 
4^7.653 

Dollars. 
3.335.760 
3.694.716 
3842,935 
4,048,132 
4,884,407 

Potlan. 
13.468,9^4 
lt.iai,5lS 
11.304.018 
IS.185.100 
11.618.716 

Dollan. 
1.64:t.46S 
1399.0« 
1.701.600 
803S.V63 
9.616.017 

1X4:6.  :\c 

The  value  of  exports  from  Canton  in  British  shipa,  du--.' 
the  last  five  years  of  the  Company's  charier,  is  show  n 
the  following  table :— 


Saaaon. 

East  India 
Company. 

PriTate  Aceonnt.    ia- 
clviling    OiBcera  of 
Com)4iny*«  Ship*. 

ToUlValar. 

Tea. 

Tea. 

Saodriea. 

188»^ 

1830^1 
1831-39 
1839^ 
1833^ 

Dollart. 

7,848.104 
9.933.858 
9,914.938 
9.6.13.910 
8X)89.163 

Dollart. 
706.099 
673,740 
757.695 
796.361 
L044,586 

Dollart. 
19.703^1 
9.969653 

7.';95.».23 

7.904.189 

11.309.591 

DoOara 
91.^57  9S7 
19JI7X-51 
1TJ^.*S5     » 

Se.44Ji970 

Tea, — The  bulk  of  the  Company's  exportations  dovD  r  ■ 
the  end  of  1 833,  comprised,  under  the  head  of  black  tr  i  * 
bohea,  congo,  with  souchong  and  campoi,  under  which  ir  -  • 
be  ranged  the  less  considerable  varieties  of  souchi   a. 
pekoe.    The  green  teas  consisted  of  the  three  pnncipal  f .  ^ 
tinctions  of  twankay,  hyson  skin,  and  hyson.    Th^   t 
lowing  is  an  abstract  of  the  teas  exported' to  Bn|r land 
account  of  the  East  India  Company  during  the  four  Isiat  3  e  ii« 
of  their  charter,  showing  the  different  kind*  >^ 


CAN 
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The  ooimnereiil  tratghtu  sre  calenlstad  in  peents,  eottiet 
and  tales,  and  their  proportions  are  according  to  this  table : 

PecnI.         Cu'tiet.  Tales.       Iht.  avoirdupois.  Cwts. 

1  100  1600  133i  1-19047 

1  16  H 

(A  Description  of  the  City  of  Canton ;  The  Chinefe, 
a  genial  Description  qf  the  JEmpire  of  China  and  its  In- 
habitants.) 

CANTON,  JOHN,  was  horn  at  Stroud  July  31.  1718. 
Some  advances  made  by  him  in  mathematics  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  induced  his  father  to  send  him  to  London 
in  1737.  He  then  articled  himself  for  five  years  to  the 
master  of  a  school,  with  whom  he  afterwards  went  into 
partnership,  and  in  this  profession  he  spent  his  life. 

On  the  invention  of  the  Leyden  phial  he  turned  his  at- 
tention  particularly  to  electricity,  and  various  discoveries  of 
his  not  sufiiciently  marked  to  require  biographical  notice, 
though  evincing  great  ingenuity,  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
ferences at  the  end  of  this  article.  He  was  the  first  who  in 
England  verified  Dr.  Franklin's  idea  of  the  similarity  of 
lightning  and  electric  fluid  (July,  1752).  He  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which,  in 
1751,  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  his  method  of  making 
artificial  magnets.  [Maonst.]  In  a  paper  communicated 
in  1753  he  announced  the  discovery  (which  Franklin  made 
about  the  same  time)  of  clouds  being  in  different  states  of 
electricity.  In  the  following  year  he  found  that  the  quality 
of  the  electrical  excitement  made  by  rubbing  any  given 
substance  depended  on  the  rubber,  as  well  as  on  the  other 
substance.  The  common  pith-ball  electrometer,  and  the 
amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury  used  for  the  increase  of  the 
action  of  the  rubber,  are  due  to  him.  In  1 762  he  demon- 
strated the  compressibility  of  water,  in  opposition  to  the 
well-known  Florentine  experiment.  His  experiment  was 
repeated  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  a  second  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  him  in  1 765. 
In  1769  he  communicated  experiments  in  proof  that  the 
luminous  appearance  of  the  sea  arises  from  the  presence 
of  decomposed  animal  matter.  He  died  March  22,  1772. 
There  is  a  life  of  him  by  his  son  in  Kippis's  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,  abridged  in  Hutton's  mathematical  dictionary.  His 
papers  are  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  he  com- 
municated some  new  experiments  for  Priestley's  Histories 
of  Electricnl  and  Optical  Discoveries* 

CANTON  S  PHOSPHORUS.    [Phosphorus.] 

CANUTE.  The  rich,  fertile,  and  beautiful  island  of 
Britain  was  a  constant  temptation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  of  the  less  genial  country  stretch- 
ing thence  to  the  north,  forming  the  kingdoms  of  Norway 
and  Sweden.  These  people,  the  Northmen  as  they  were 
designated  by  the  people  of  the  more  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  possessed  a  navy  which  seems  to  have  been  far 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  state,  and  which  enabled  them 
to  make  at  pleasure  descents  upon  the  coasts  of  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  ihe  English  seas.  But  it  was  not 
merely  by  predatory  descents  upon  the  coast  that  they 
harassed  the  English  people  during  the  reigns  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  but  they  had  frequently  large  armies  in  the  field, 
and  disputed  with  the  native  princes  the  entire  sovereignty 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  island.  They  had  possessed 
themselves  by  right  of  conquest  of  much  of  the  northern 
coast  of  France,  where  they  had  a  succession  of  princes, 
who  became  at  length,  in  the  person  of  William  the  Nor- 
man (norihman),  S'nereigns  of  England. 

Much  of  the  hi^tory  of  the  An^lo-Saxon  kings  is  the 
hi«^tory  of  their  contests  with  these  form'idable  ntijjhbours. 
The  genius  ami  military  talents  of  Alfred  for  a  while  saved 
the  country  from  their  oppressions  ;  but  when  he  was  dead, 
and  was  succeeded  hy  a  race  of  princes  inferior  to  himself, 
the  nation  became  less  able  to  make  an  efi'ectual  resistance. 
Danes  became  settled  in  many  portions  of  the  island,  tribute 
was  psiid  to  ihem.  and  finally,  in  the  person  of  Canute,  one 
of  the  greatest  men  m  the  litie  of  this  northern  sovereignty, 
they  acromplislicd  that  which  they  had  so  long  desired,  the 
entire  subjuiration  of  the  Anslo-Saxon  people,  and  the  ex- 
tinction for  a  time  of  the  Anplo-Saxon  sovereignty. 

This  then  is  the  liuht  in  which  we  are  to  contemplate 
Cnniit(» :  the  kinp  hv  birth  and  inheritance  of  the  people  now 
known  ns  Danes,  Normans,  and  Swedes,  and  as  the  man  who 
•ecomplished  the  work  of  his  fjilier  Sweyn  in  displacing  the 
posterity  of  Egbert  from  the  sovereignty  of  England.  He 
reigned' about  twenty  years  (a.d.  1017 — a.d.  1036),  during 
which  period  the  country  was  at  peace.    England  of  all  his 


poHeniuira  ne  enope  idt  inv  iiwiw  jwpswwwfc    xav  wi  w% 
Shaftesbury,  and  was  interred  at  Wincfaetter,  the  usual 
place  of  interment  of  the  Saxon  kings.    Canute,  suecev^ful 
in  war,  was,  in  peaee,  humane,  gentle  and  religious.  Wi.l:sm 
of  Malmesbury  says  of  him,  that  by  his  piety,  justiee.  and 
moderation,  he  gained  the  aflfection  of  his  subjects,  and  an 
universal  esteem  among  foreigners.     The  beautiful  litt> 
story  of  the  rebuke  which  be  gave  to  the  flattery  of  hu 
courtiers,  a  story  which  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  er^p* 
ticism  to  doubt,  found  as  it  is  in  some  of  our  oldest  and  l»^^t 
chroniclers,  makes  his  name  and  his  virtue  more  famili&r 
to  the  English  nation  than  all  the  encomiums  of  Ofitr  rbro* 
niclers,  or  than  his  acts  of  piety  in  his  journey  to  Rome,  aiid 
in  the  foundation  of  the  two  monasteries  of  Saint  Ben  net 
of  Hotme  and  Saint  Edmund's  Bury. 

The  reigns  of  the  two  sons  of  Canute  were  sbort  and  di<- 
turbed.  In  1041  the  posterity  of  Egbert,  in  the  person  nf 
Edward,  son  of  King  Kthelred,  regained  the  thrones.  Th;4 
was  Edward,  called  the  Confessor.  His  reign  wee  lMra«^'i 
by  the  Danes  under  Sweyn,  another  son  of  Canute.  TbcT 
also  disputed  the  sovereignty  with  Harold,  the  son  of  Enrl 
(3odwin»  who  assumed  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Edward  : 
and  England  might  have  suffered  much  longer  Iron  at* 
tempts  of  the  northern  chiefs,  had  it  not  fallen  voder  tt- 
sway  of  the  race  of  Norman  princes,  who  govemed  with  a 
more  vigorous  hand  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  eht^«. 

CAN  ZONET',  in  music  (canzanetta,  Italian,  a  diminuf  t^ 
of  eamons,  or  canzona,  a  song),  a  short  song,  one  that  is  bn*-f 
compared  with  the  sacred  airs  of  the  oratorio  or  vHb  ib* 
arie  of  the  Italian  opera.  Formerly  the  term  was  applu^i 
to  vocal  music  in  parts ;  now  it  is  confined  to  song*  for  a 
single  voice. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  This  remarkable  substanee  is  prc^ 
dueed  by  many  different  pknts.  That  whieb  eones  tr  m 
the  tropical  parts  of  South  America  is  obtained  ftom  Sff^  "^ 
nia  (or  Herea)  elastica;  and  most  other  euphorbiacenuf 
plants  furnish  it  more  or  less  abundantly.  Varione  l)rt>4-^- 
cess  yield  it,  especially  Ficus  efastiea,  and  the  re«t  of  t^  e 
genera  of  the  Artocarpeous  section  ;  Cecropia  peitatn  b»  > 
even  been  asserted  to  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  i>  t* 
American  caoutchouc:  but  this  is  doubted  bv  Humbrlfir, 
because  its  juice  is  difficult  to  inspissate.  In  f^apsmla  it  *« 
yielded  by  a  plant  called  UiS,  which  the  Berlin  botanism  r  j  : 
Castilloa  elastica.  Several  Apocynaceons  plants  senv*- 
this  matter:  as  Ureeola  elastica^  in  Sumatra;  a  sperie«  -i 
Vahea,  in  Madagascar;  and  IVillughheia  eduU^^  in  In<:«r  : 
but  the  latter  is  of  bad  quality.  Among  Asclepmdaret**  « 
plants  Cynanchum  ovalifolium  is  asserted  by  \Valiich  i- 
afford  excellent  caoutchouc  at  Penang. 

Caoutchouc  is  generally  termed  Indian  rubber  fr^rn 
its  use  in  removing  pencil  traces  from  paper,  and  s^^mr^ 
times,  from  its  elasticity,  gum  elastic.  In  a  state  <•*' 
purity  this  peculiar  vegetable  secretion  is  insipfd  ar  • 
scentless,  white,  extremely  elastic,  inflammable,  not  alt«»'- 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alr^i,.  > 
soluble  in  mther  and  in  the  essential  oils,  acted  open  by  n  . 
kalies,  and  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  and  mtr** 
acids.  According  to  Dr.  Ure's  analysis  it  consists  of  ihr*^-* 
atoms  of  carbon  and  two  of  hydrogen ;  acoordtng  to  Fara- 
day's, of  eight  atoms  carbon  and  seven  hydrogen,  or  curb: •r'. 
6-8  J  2,  hydrogen,  TOOO.  When  the  impure  caoutchmic  .  f 
commerce  is  burned,  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  isevolv^y) : 
it  therefore  contains  also  asote. 

Caoutchouc  was  introduced  into  Europe  early  in  the  l7«t 
century,  but  its  origin  was  unknown  till  the  visit  of  t-  ^ 
French  academicians  to  South  America  in  1735.  Th  t 
ascertained  that  it  was  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  Btaxi'  *  * 
tree,  called  by  the  natives  Hhv6 :  and  an  account  of  the  rii>r  - 
very  was  sent  to  the  academy  by  M.  de  la  Condamine  in    *    ". 

In  order  to  obtain  caoutchouc  the  trees  which  prodtiro   ; 
are  pierced  in  the  rainy  season,  upon  which  a  thick  juin-  :  f 
a  yellowish-white  colour  exudes,  which  becomes  d»»rk»  r  '  . 
exposure  to  the  air.    If  this  juice  be  kept  in  we!l«c  ''  «•! 
bottles  it  may  be  preserved  for  some  time  without  un '  r 
goinff  much  change,  and  it  has  been  imported  in  this  Mate  : 
but,  nowcver  perfectly  the  atmosphere  may  be  exdwUt!    •: 
will  ultimately  solidify.    Heat  coagulates  the  juice  and  m  -  s- 
rates  the  caoutchouc :  alcohol  and  acids  pnnluce  the  «."  - 
effect.     If  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  films  it  won  (fr  .*. 
losing  from  one- third  to  one-lwlf  of  its  weight,  and  Ipit  •  ^ 
caoutchouc  of  the  usual  appearance.    By  the  nati\i<s 
Soutli  America  it  is  applied  m  suocessi^'e  eoats  to  the  «« * 
face  of  clay  models  of  botdes  and  of  ammals»  dmd  dr^.^1 
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«wr  iiM,  4io  MMkt  9i  vhieh  eonmnalcttet  te  it  a  ink 
floloiir.  WhiU  the  caoutebooe  is  still  soft  various  lines  are 
disva  upon  it  with  a  blant  tool,  iHiich  vamaia  permaaeBtly 
impmscd.  When  the  vhole  has  becone  Atjt  the  day  is 
crushed  and  shaken  out  of  the  botUes. 

The  elasticit3r  of  eaonftehoHO  is  its  most  lemarkable  pro- 
perty ;  pieces  of  it  may  be  sttetohed,  after  being  soaked  in 
varm  water,  to  seven  or  eight  times  their  original  length, 
without  being  torn,  or  having  their  oontractile  power  de- 
stroyed; and  Dottles  of  it  may,  by  means  of  a  condensing 
syringe,  be  expanded  to  many  times  their  original  dimen- 
sions. If  a  bottle  be  soaked  in  well  washed  sulphuric  «tfaer 
until  quite  soft,  it  mi^  be  inflated  by  means  of  the  mouth 
till  it  has  become  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent,  and  suffi- 
ciently light  to  ascend  when  filled  with  hydrogen  gas.  If 
dried  in  this  state  it  will  not  again  contract,  and  thin  sheets 
of  caoutchouc  may  be  thus  formed.  A  bottle  has  been  thus 
expanded  till  it  was  six  feet  in  diameter. 

When  exposed  to  heat  caoutchouc  fuses,  but  on  cooling 
retains  the  consistency  of  tar.  At  a  higher  temperature  it 
burns  with  a  white  flame,  and  in  the  countries  where  it  is 
produced  is  made  into  torches,  which  emit  much  smoke  and 
an  ofensive  odour.  When  it  is  distilled  and  the  vapour 
condensed,  it  yields  en  amber-colottred  fluid,  which  on  being 
sgain  distilled  becomes  colourless:  this  fluid  has  obtained 
the  name  of  caoutchoucine.  It  is  extremely  volatile ;  it  is 
the  lightest  fluid  known,  and  produces  the  heaviest  gas 
known.  A  somU  quantity  poured  into  a  tall  glsss  vessel 
speedily  evaporates  and  fills  the  glass  with  gas,  and  as  the 
gas  is  very  heavy  it  remains  in  the  glass.  On  applying  a 
hght,  the  snrfaee  of  the  gas  takes  fire  and  bums  gradually  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  These  results  of  distillation  are 
olefiani  gas  and  carburetted  hydrogen.  Alkalies  destroy 
its  textora,  snlphniie  acid  decomposes  it,  and  it  is  con- 
verted 1^  nilric  acid  into  oxalic  acid.  Although  insoluble 
in  water,  yet,  if  strips  of  caoutchouc  are  wound  spirally 
round  a  metallic  rod,  so  that  the  edges  are  in  contact,  and 
then  boiled  for  aome  hours,  the  edges  will  soften  a  little  and 
adhere,  and  a  tube  of  caoutchouc  will  be  formed. 

In  aether  caoutchouc  readily  dissolves,  and  on  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  sBther  it  remains  unchanged  in  any  of  its  pro- 
perties. For  this  purpose  the  aether  is  washed  by  agitating 
It  in  a  bottle  with  twice  ita  bulk  of  water.  The  bottle  is 
allowed  to  remain  inverted  till  the  mther  has  separated 
fiom  the  water  and  risen  to  the  surface,  and  the  water 
is  then  allowed  to  ran  out,  leaving  the  mther  in  the  vessel. 
This  process  is  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  when 
about  ooe-tfaird  of  the  original  quantitv  of  the  sther  wiH  re- 
main. The  caoutchouc  is  to  be  boiled  in  water  for  a  couple 
of  heura,  and  then  placed  with  the  mther  in  a  well  closed 
vessel,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  will  dissolve  com- 
pletely. 

The  Tolalite  oils  dissolve  caoutchouc,  but  on  evaporating 
getierally  leave  it  in  a  glutinous  state ;  if,  however,  alcohol 
be  added  to  its  solution  in  oil  of  cajeput,  the  caoutchouc  sepa- 
rAtes  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  regains 
its  firmness  and  elasticity.  Naphtha  or  petroleum  rectified 
into  a  ooloarless  liquid  dissolves  it,  and  upon  evaporation 
leaves  it  unchanged. 

In  South  America  the  natives  have  long  made  water- 
proof boots  of  caoutchouc,  and  by  imbuing  doth  with  the 
milky  juice  of  the  hhv^  have  rendered  it  impervious  to 
moisture.  In  Europe  caoutchouc  is  also  used  extensively  in 
the  nianiifaeture  of  water-proof  cloth.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
usaally  dissolved  in  the  oil  distilled  from  gas-tar,  and  spread 
upoa  the  surface  of  a  pieoe  of  the  doth,  upon  which  a  similar 
piece  •«  then  extended,  and  the  whole  passed  between  a  pair 
of  rollers.  Thus  the  fabric  consists  of  two  pieces  of  cloth 
with  a  layer  of  caoutchouc  interposed,  and  uniting  them  to- 
gether. The  cloth  thus  prepared  is  so  impervious  to  moisture 
and  to  air,  that  floating  or  hydrostatic  beds  for  invalids  are 
fnvmed  of  H,  and  even  beds  and  cushioiu  are  rendered 
elastic  by  inflating  them. 

Caoutchouc  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  braces,  of  some 
surspcal  instruments,  and  of  many  other  articles  for  which 
ies  elasticity  renders  it  adapted.  .  It  is  also  cut  by  machinery 
with  great  rapidity  into  very  fine  thread,  to  which  a  still 
greater  degree  of  tenuity  is  given  by  stretching  it,  as  it  is 
woand  tightly  upon  bobbins,  where  it  is  alloweil  to  remain 
till  Its  contractile  power  is  lost.  This  thread  is  woven  into 
a  variety  of  ornaments  and  elastic  fabrics. 

<.^fi/t.  ds  CAtnitf,  xi.$  Joum.  of  Science,  xxL;  Do,  N. 
S^  wi.  ;  RepeHorfff  xvi.»  and  other  ?oUi.  of  del 


MUmnA  CoMUchoue  k  a  tem  semetimei  W  impra- 
periy  used  to  denote  the  elastic  varieties  of  petroleum. 

CAPACITY,  the  same  in  sense  as  Coxtknt  or  volume 
in  pure  mathematics.  In  physics  it  generally  signifies 
power  of  holding  or  retaining.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  capa- 
d^  of  a  body  for  heat,  &a 

CAPE,  literally  Head.  {Cap,  French ;  Capo,  Italian ;  Cabo, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese ;  all  from  the  Latin  Caput,)  is  a 
term  used  to  indicate  the  extremity  of  a  portion  of  the  coast 
which  projects  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  shore.  On  rocky 
and  much-indented  coasts,  as  on  that  of  northern  Scotland, 
capes  are,  of  course,  very  frequent,  while  low  and  sandy 
coasts  sometimes  offer  no  cape  for  50  or  even  100  miles.  On 
shores  of  the  latter  description  they  are  commonly  formed 
by  the  change  in  tlie  trending  of  the  land,  and  form 
obtuse  angles,  while  on  rocky  coasts  they  terminate  in 
acute  angles,  on  which  account  they  sometime  sare  called 
Pointe. 

CAPE  BRETON,  an  island  of  British  North  America, 
situated  to  the  £.  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  forming  the  S.E. 
limit  of  tbe  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  lies  between  45''  27'  and 
47°  4'  N.  lat.,  and  between  59'  45'  and  6 1°  3b'  W.  long.  lu 
greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  100  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  85.  The  shape  of  the  island  is  something 
like  an  irregular  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  forms  the  north- 
em  and  narrowest  part  of  the  island.  Its  area,  exclusive 
of  the  great  salt  waters,  is  about  2,000,000  acres,  more  than 
one-half  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  fit  for  cultivation. 

Cape  Breton  is  divided  from  the  mainland  of  Nova  Scotia 
by  the  Gut  of  Canso  and  St.  George's  Bay ;  the  former  is  a 
channel  21  miles  long,  and  varying  from  one  mile  to  one* 
and-a-half  in  width.  St.  George's  Bay  is  at  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  this  channel.  North  Point  is  about  73  miles  from 
Cape  Anguille,  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Newfoundland. 

The  island  of  Breton  contains  much  high  land,  which 
appears  in  the  form  of  several  ridges  of  hills,  particularly  in 
the  N.  part,  and  on  the  E.  and  N.W.  districts  near  the 
coast  Cape  Enfum6.  on  the  N.B.  coast,  in  lat.  46**  40^  is 
1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  B.  and  S.  coasts  are  well  provided  with  harbours. 
Saint  Ann's  Bay,  on  the  E.,  leads  through  a  narrow  pass 
to  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour  of  the  same  name,  in  wnich 
ships  of  considerable  burthen  may  anchor.  Sydney  Harbour, 
to  the  8.E.  of  Saint  Ann's  Bay,  is  an  inlet  2  miles  wide 
and  4  miles  long ;  which  then  separates  into  two  narrow 
arms,  one  of  which  runs  to  the  S.W.,  the  other  to  the  S. : 
at  Ae  bottom  of  the  latter  of  these  arms,  and  7  miles  from 
the  sea  is  the  town  of  Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  island. 
This  harbour  is  safe  and  spacious.  It  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth, 
but  with  suflScient  depth  of  water  for  large  ships  to  enter. 
South  of  Sydney  harbour  are  Lingen,  Windham,  Murgain, 
and  Mir£  bays,  which  last  is  the  outlet  of  Mir6  river,  which 
flows  into  it  from  the  W.  On  the  S.E.  coast  are  Louisbourg 
Harbour,  Gabarus  Bay,  Portland  Cove,  Forked  Harbour, 
and  St.  Esprit  Harbour.  St.  Peter's  Bay  is  on  the  S.  coast, 
and  in  Lenox  channel  leading  to  the  Gut  of  Canso.  The 
only  harbour  on  the  W.  coast  which  will  admit  trading  ves- 
sels is  Port  Hood,  situated  at  the  N.E.  point  of  St.  Gcorge*s 
Bay:  this  harbour  is  capacious,  and  completely  sheltered. 
The  most  remarkable  physical  feature  of  the  island  is  the 
Bras  d'Or,  an  inland  sea,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
its  sufface,  and  nearly  divides  it  into  two  islands.  The 
entrance  to  this  basin  is  by  two  channels  formed  by  the  island 
of  Boulardrie,  which  lies  between  St.  Ann's  and  Sydney 
harbours  on  the  E.  coast.  The  N.  channel  is  called  the 
Great  Entrance,  and  the  channel  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island  the  Little  Entrance:  the  last  is  impracticable  for 
ships,  having  a  sunken  bar  at  the  mouth,  and  it  is  seldom 
used  even  by  boats.  Boulardrie  island  is  20  miles  long,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  is  2  miles.  Within  this  island  is  the 
Little  Bras  d'Or,  a  passage  to  the  W.  of  which  leads  to 
Bedeque  Bay  and  Whycocomagh  Basin,  which  are  tojrether 
15  miles  long.  Another  narrow  passage  at  the  S.  extreme 
of  the  Little  Bras  d'Or  conducts  to  the  large  basin,  which 
contains  numerous  small  islands,  and  branches  out  into 
numerous  arms  or  inlets.  The  most  southern  of  these  arms 
terminates  at  the  isthmus  of  St.  Peter,  a  neck  of  land  only 
900  yards  across,  which  separates  the  water  of  Bras  d  Or 
fh>m  the  Atlantic,  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Peter  in  Lenox  Channel. 

The  Bras  d'Or  recdves  the  waters  of  several  rivers,  the 
prindpal  of  which  are  the  Bedeque  and  the  Wagamatcook 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Dennys  on  the  W.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Entrance  to  tiie  S.W.  extremity  of  St.  Pstet^ 
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tfthniss  this  itlhtnd  basin  is  55  miles  lon^,  and  its  width 
from  E.  to  W.  at  the  broadest  part  is  20  miles.  The  depth 
of  water  varies  from  70  to  360  feet,  and  in  every  part  it  is 
safely  navi^ble,  offering?  great  commerrial  advantages  to 
the  island  by  affording  water-communication,  which  enables 
the  farmers  of  every  district  to  dispense  with  a  burdensome 
land-carriage  for  their  produce. 

The  ii^land  contains  several  fresh-water  lakes.  In  the 
N.W.  division  is  Lake  Marguerite,  40  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, the  outlet  of  which  is  by  a  river  of  the  same  name 
15  miles  long,  which  falls  into  the  sea  opposite  East  Cape, 
or  Prince  Edward's  Island.  Grand  Lake,  and  Mir6  river 
or  lake,  are  in  the  S.  division ;  the  latter  receives  the  waters 
of  Salmon  river,  which  Hows  from  the  W.  There  are  like- 
wise many  small  streams  on  different  parts  of  the  coast  which 
are  not  navigable. 

The  climate  of  Cape  Breton  is  not  so  regular,  but  neither 
is  it  so  rigorous  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  The 
frost  does  not  usually  set  in  long  before  Christmas ;  and 
instead  of  lasting  without  intermission  until  the  end  of 
April,  as  on  the  mainland,  there  are  frequent  intervals  of 
warmer  weather,  sometimes  for  a  fortnight  together,  before 
the  frost  returns.  Very  intense  cold  is  however  occasionally 
experienced,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  Fahrenheit*s 
thermometer  at  20  degrees  below  zero.  The  summer  months 
are  dry  and  warm  on  the  eastern  coast,  but  on  the  western 
coast  there  is  more  moisture.  The  mean  summer  heat  is 
80"  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  The  spring,  as  in  most  cold  countries, 
is  short,  and  vegetation  is  exceedingly  rapid.  Planting  and 
sowing  are  done  in  May,  fruits  ripen  in  July,  and  the  har- 
vest is  got  iu  in  August  and  September. 

Mica  slate,  clay  slate,  sienite,  and  primitive  trap,  are 
ftund  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  Transition  limestone,  grey- 
wacke,  gypsum,  and  coal,  are  very  generally  distributed. 
The  cosu-6elds  are  of  great  extent  in  the  S.E.  division. 
Neither  the  extent  of  the  coal-fields  nor  the  quality  of  the 
coal  has  been  ascertained  to  the  north  of  Bras  d'Or.  Coal 
is  known  to  exist  in  the  west  part  of  the  island ;  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  the  available  seams  of  coal  in  different 
parts  occupy  an  area  of  120  square  miles.  That  which  has 
Deen  worked  is  of  good  Quality.  Extensive  works  are  now 
carried  on  at  Sydney  ana  at  Lingan,  where  the  seams  vary 
in  thickness  from  3  to  1 1  feet :  upwards  of  40,000  tons  were 
raised  in  1832,  more  than  half  of  which  quantity  was  exported 
to  the  United  States.  Granite  prevails  amon^  the  primitive 
rocks  S.E.  of  the  Bras  d'Or.  Gypsum  is  found  m  great  abun- 
dance in  many  parts,  and  particularly  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bras  d*Or.  There  is  a  high  cliff  of  gypsum  on  the  island  of 
Boulardrie,  which  is  carried  off  on  board  large  vessels  that 
convey  it  to  the  United  States ;  great  quantities  are  likewise 
shipped  every  year  from  Bedeque  and  Whycocomagh  bays, 
and  from  Plaster  Cove  on  the  Gut  of  Canso.  There  are 
salt  springs  at  Bedeque,  at  Whycocomagh,  at  Wagamat- 
cook,  and  in  some  other  parts  on  the  Bras  d'Or :  the  brine 
produces  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  salt.  Iron  ore  is  found 
abundantly  associated  with  the  coal  about  Sydney,  Lingan, 
and  in  other  places.  Some  of  the  ore  will,  it  is  said,  yield 
60  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

The  principal  vegetable  productions  of  Cape  Breton  are 
timber,  the  common  cereal  grains,  including  maize,  and  po- 
tatoes. The  timber  is  of  the  same  kind  as  is  found  in  the 
N.  parts  of  the  mainland  of  N.  America^tUe  pine,  birch, 
oak,  spruce,  hemlock,  beech,  ash,  maple,  and  elm.  Con- 
siderable shipments  of  timber  are  made  yearly  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  chictiy  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedeque  Bay 
and  Whycocomagh  basin.  The  produce  of  frrain,  &c.,  in  the 
vear  1827,  the  latest  of  which  any  correct  official  return  has 
been  made,  was  as  follows : — 20.85 1  bushels  of  wheat ;  3 1 ,83  7 
bushels  of  other  grain ;  468.607  bushels  of  potatoes;  15,159 
tons  of  hay.  The  number  of  acres  in  crop  in  that  year  was 
35,677.  In  tlie  same  return  the  number  of  stock  is  thus 
given  :— 1 123  horses ;  16,824  horned  caule ;  23,644  sheep ; 
and  8785  swine.  A  return  professing  to  give  these  particu- 
lars is  made  every  year  by  the  officers  in  the  colony  to  the 
home  government,  but  the  same  figures  have  been  given 
year  after  year  for  several  years  past  without  any  explanation. 

The  populatk)n  of  the  island,  according  to  a  census  taken 
in  1 827,  amounted  to  9435  males,  and  9265  females,  together 
18,700  souls.  The  number  of  births  in  the  same  year  was 
683,  of  marriages  128,  and  of  deaths  216.  It  would  appear 
that  this  enumeration  must  have  been  incorrect,  or  that  the 
population  must  have  very  greatly  increased  since  1827. 
JM  oflkial  return  of  1834  states  the  number  of  officers  and 


men  enrolled  in  iha  island  militia  to  amount  to  B$H  per- 
sons, and  presuming  that  every  male  inhabitant  bctwern 
the  ages  of  15  and  60  was  included  in  thai  number,  tt4 
total  population  represented  by  them  must  have  amounsed 
to  at  least  26,000  souls. 

The  coasts  and  harbours  swarm  with  fish«  Those  m^^t 
commonly  taken  are  salmon,  cod,  herrings,  mackareU  •iii^.*. 
halibut,  sturgeon,  alewives,  soles,  plaice,  haddocks,  sra 
smelts.  In  the  lakes  and  rivers,  perch,  trout*  bieam,  svd 
eels  are  abundant.  A  considerable  number  of  tbe  inhat  t- 
ants  are  engaged  in  the  fishery,  the  produce  of  which  iv-ms 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  total  exports  from  the  isUml. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  on  this  island  in  1 7 1 2  ^r 
the  French,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Isk  Boya/e.     I  ti 
1720  they  constructed  the  fortifications  of  Louisbounr.  or 
the  S.E.  coast.    In  1 745  the  island  was  taken  by  a  bo-h  •  f 
British  troops  from  New  England,  since  which  time  it  b.t« 
continued  in  the  possession  of  this  country.    At  the  time  ^f 
the  capture  the  works  of  Louisbourg  were  destroyed  by  oruo: 
of  the  English  government,  and  the  settlement  at  tliat  5i  : 
has  sinc«  Iwen  altogether  deserted.  The  town  of  Sydney,  t.  % 
the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated,  as  before  descnbeil.  it 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  inlet  on  the  E.  coast.    It  waa  foufi*  •-! 
in  1823,  but  its  growth  has  not  been  considerable ;  the  Uie-t 
accounts  describe  it  as  containing  not  more  than  70  bou^i «. 
and  a  population  of  500  souls. .  The  town  is  laid  out  v.tl 
regularity,  and  the  houses  are  neatly  built,  eaeh  bavm^-  i 
garden  attached  to  it.    The  courts  of  law  are  held  in   S%  ;. 
ney,  where  also  the  different  government  officers  have  ihn: 
residences.    The  other  settlements  hitherto  made  on  Bn^:  :. 
Island  are  situated  either  on  the  sea-ooast,  or  on  the  naar.  i  - 
of  the  Bras  d'Or ;  the  interior  may  be  considered  aa  unoc«*.- 
pied.    Most  of  the  smaller  settlements  on  theooast  h«'.- 
been  made  by  fishermen ;  many  of  these  are  the  dcsr^  t.?- 
ants  of  the  Acadians,  or  original  French  settlen  from  N  - .  • 
Scotia.    The  European  inhabitants,  who  occupy  tham»« . * » « 
in  agriculture  and  in  the  timber  trade,  are    pnnci*^ ..   . 
emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland :  some  few  inhabiu«iij 
are  the  descendants  of  American  loyalists. 

The  island,  which  is  considered  as  a  county  of  N*'-". 
Scotia,  and  is  included  within  its  government,  is  polttu  . 
divided  into  three  districts — S.,  N.W.,  and  N.B.,  wit:     i 
any  respect  having  been  paid  to  its  natural  divisions.     '1    - 
N.W.  district  is  sub-divided  into  four,  and  the  N.E.  t;  - 
three  townships.    The  S.  district,  which  is  mueh  sni>..«- 
than  the  others,  is  not  sub-divided.    The  island  sends  :*> 
representatives  to  the  Nova  Scotia  House  of  Assembly. 

The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants,  including  tno^t  • 
the  Scotch  who  came  from  the  Highlands,  are  of  the  Rorc  •. 
Catholic  rehgion.   There  are  a  few  Prefcbyterians.  and  s..  -^ 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  who  are  und^  the  ^{v 
ritual  care  of  the  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. 

A  few  Indians,  about  300  in  number,  still  remain  in  :  - 
island.  Their  principal  employments  are  hunting?  and  u^ 
ing,  but  tracts  of  land  have  been  reser%'ed  for  them,  ur 
which  they  grow  maize  and  potatoes.  They  are  qniei  a  : 
inoffensive,  generally  remain  stationary  at  their  setUemcf  -• 
during  the  winter,  but  wander  along  the  shores  al  the  r^ 
turn  of  warmer  weather. 

Legal  provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the  poor.    1 :  ■ 
rate  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  for  this  purpose  in  i  n  . 
amounted  to  183/.  ]6#.    In  the  same  vear  a  further  a&.^%« 
men t  of  497/.  was  made  in  order  to  defray  county  chMsc^t 
for  the  support  of  the  police  and  for  local  improrements. 

The  total  imports  of  the  colony  in  1 832  amounted,  son^-i 
ing  to  the  custom-house  valuation,  to  18,072/.,  and  it>  rr- 
ports  to  31,891/.  About  one-fifth  of  the  imports  c«n>(«^  . 
of  com  and  flour  from  the  United  States  in  return  for  n-. 
The  remaining  imports  were  of  produce  from  the  We^t  In-  t 
colonies  in  return  for  fish,  and  of  British  manuAuctorvs  i« 
return  for  timber. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  as  weU  for  c  ^ 
lonial  purposes  as  for  sale  in  England.    As  many  as    • 
ships  and  brigs,  besides  schooners  and  smaller  veaseb,  b .  -  - 
been  launched  in  one  year.     The  number  of  regi>:(..  . 
vessels  belonging  to  Cape  Breton  in  1826  waa  340,  vai>  l.  - 
in  burthen  from  30  to  200  tons. 

Accounts  are  kept  at  the  custom-bouse  and  the  diflrr«r .  * 
government  oflices  in  sterling  money,  but  in  the  eomacrr. 
transactions  of  the  inhabitants  Halifax  currency  i«  u^. 
100/.  of  which  is  equal  to  90/.  sterling.    The  only  gold  rtx  .« 
current. are  the  doubloon   and  its  parts.     The  doulic^r. 
passes  for  16  dollars,  or  4/.  currency.    The  silver  cqibs 
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Bbipping  in  Table  Bay.    Bat  of  late  years  most  of  the  mer- 
chandise required  by  Graaf  Reynet,  which  is  a  sort  of  em- 
porium for  a  large  extent  of  country,  is  brought  by  coasters 
to  Algoa  Bay  and  forwarded  by  waggons  from  that  port. 
This  reduces  the  land  carriage  to  about  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance through  the  Karroo.     Graaf  Reynet  owes  much  of  its 
prosperity  and  embellishment  to  Captain  Stockenstrom,  a 
native  colonist,  and  the  landdrost  or  magistrate  of  the  district, 
which,  though  far  the  most  extensive  and  the  wildest  in 
South  Africa,  is  one  of  the  best  administered.    He  has  es- 
tablished an  Agricultural  Society  to  promote  emulation  and 
European  improvements  among  his  countrymen.    There  is 
at  Graaf  Reynet  i^n  English  teacher  to  teach  the  English 
language  and  the  classics ;  and  also  a  day-school  for  females. 
Captain  Stockenstrora  placed  his  own  library  in  one  of  the 
school-rooms  for  public  use.     (Thompson's  Travels,  1827.) 
To  the  E.  of  Graaflf  Reynet  is  the  village  of  Cradock,  in  the 
new  district  of  Somerset,  on  the  Great  Fish  River,  which 
includes  the  border  territory  on  the  Caffre  frontier  with  the 
new  Scotch  locations  or  settlements.    It  is  a  good  grazing 
country.     The   Ghonaqua  Hottentots,  of  whom  Vaillant 
speaks,  lived  in  this  neighbourhood.     The  tribe  is  now  ex- 
tinct.    Lower  down  towards  the  coast,  and  between  the  Fish 
River  and  Algoa  Bay.  is  Graham's  Town,  a  well-built  place, 
and  the  Drossdy  or  capital  of  the  Albany  district,  with  about 
2500  inhabitants  chietiy  English.     [Albany.]    Graham's 
Town  is  the  chief  place  in  the  E.  part  of  the  colony,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  military  on  the  Caffre  frontier.     Ba- 
thurst  is  another  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kowie 
River.     Port  Elizabeth  in  Algoa  Bay  is  the  shipping  and 
landing-place  for  the  E.  part  of  the  colony,  but  is  far  from 
safe.     Inland  to  the  W.  of  Algoa  Bay  a  long  ridge,  known 
by  the  general  name  of  Zwart  Bergen,  or  Black  Mountains, 
which  in  some  places  rises  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  runs 
parallel  to  the  coast,  forming  the  S.  boundary  of  the  great 
ICarroo  plain.    Between  it  and  the  coast  are  several  ter- 
races, one  below  the  other,  down  to  the  sea-shore.     These 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Langcnkloof,  Bankcnskloof, 
&c.    In  this  part  of  the  country,  between  the  Garatoos 
and  the  Gauritz  rivers,  the  sides  of  the  moui  tuins  are 
covered  with   majestic   forests,   a  thing  very   raic   ia  the 
rest    of   the   colony,   which    is   generally    without    wood. 
Those  forests  supply  not  only  Cape  Town,  but  also  a  great 
part  of  the  inland  districts,  with  timber  for  building  and 
other  purposes.    It  is  shipped  at  Plettenberg's  bay,  or  the 
mouth  of  the  Knysna,  for  Cape  Town.    The  Knysna  forms 
a  fine  natural  harbour,  in  which  it  is  calculated  that  50 
large  ships  might  lie  at  anchor  secure  from  all  winds,  but 
the  entrance  is  narrow  and  rather  dangerous.    The  want  of 
good  harbours  is  a  great  drawback  upon  the  colony.    W.  of 
the  Gauritz  river  is  the  district  of  Zwellendam,  the  soil  of 
which  is  well  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  corn.    The  rains 
that  fall  in  the  season  of  its  growth  along  the  maritime  dis- 
trict render  irrigation  less  necessary  in  the  process  of  agri- 
culture than  it  is  to  the  northward  of  the  Zwart  Mountains 
which  intercept  the  refreshing  showers  brought  by  the  S.E. 
wind.    The  Breede  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Port 
Beaufort,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons^  affords 
great  advantages  to  the  trade  of  this  district.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  cultivation  of  corn  is  mostly  limited  to  the  more 
western  or  Cape  district,  the  produce  of  which  covaes  chiefly 
by  land  to  Cape  Town,  or  is  shipped  at  St.  Helena  bay  from 
the  country  in  that  neighbourhood.    The  district  of  Stellen- 
bosch.  immediately  E.  of  the  Cape  district,  along  the  skirts  of 
the  chain  of  Hottentots*  Holland  mountains,  and  within  a  dis- 
tance of  from  30  to  40  miles  from  Cape  Town,  is  the  principal 
wine  district  in  the  colony :  the  wine  farms  begin  at  Hot- 
tentots' Holland  and  continue  through  Stellenbosch,  Bany- 
bock,  Traui^chehock,  Drackenstein,  and  the  Paarl  to  Wag- 
gdjimaker's  Valley.     These   pro<luce    the    common    wine 
called  Cape  Madeira   and   Pontac.     The  skirts  of  Table 
^lountain,  the  farm  of  Constantia  and  its  neighbourhood, 
Hout's  Bay.  and  Tiger  Bay,  produce  the  finer  wines.     Ex- 
clusive of  the  Cape  and  Stellenbosch  districts,  all  the  rest  of 
the  colony  may  be  ronhl<lcred  at  present  as  nearly  a  grazing 
country.     The  Dutch  farmers  in  the  interior,  or  boors,  as 
they  are  called,  have  been  represented  as  indolent,  rude, 
and  repulsive  in  their  habits.     Thompson  and  other  recent 
travellers  however  give  a  somewhat  mv)re  favourable  account 
of  thorn.     The  want  of  markets  for  their  surplus  produce, 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  unfavourable  nature  of 
the  soil  and  climate  in  many  parts,  may  account  for  their 
want  of  exertion.    They  produce  all  they  want  for  their 


consumption,  and  their  houses  appear  to  be  irell  stocked 
with  provisions.  Hospitality  to  strangers  ii  general  Their 
harsh  treatment  of  the  poor  Hottentots,  and  the  deed%  fif 
violence  perpetrated  against  the  Bosjesmans  near  the  frn- 
tiers,  exhibit  the  worst  parts  of  their  character,  tbou<;h  t'  t 
shooting  of  the  9osiesmans,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  i^  oiu  u 
done  by  them  in  seVf-defence. 

The  wild  animals  of  the  colony  are,  the  lion*  leopard, 
hysena,  rhinoceros,  the  wolf,  and  jackal.  Thev,  however.  iy 
well  as  the  elephant,  have  much  decreased  in  nun. I  r. 
having  retreated  before  the  advancing  steps  of  ct\..:^  •! 
man.     In  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  interior  spnr  ;:• 
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bocks  are  numerous,  as  well  as  ostriches;  quaggai 
giraffes  are  also  found.  The  black  eagle  of  toe  Cape«  ot.i 
the  large  vulture  or  condor,  are  seen  in  the  mountains. 
( Li  ch  ten  stein,  Thompson,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell.) 

Statistics,^T\\e  pMspulation  of  the  different  districts  of 
the  colony  in  1834  was  as  follows : — 


Wliit«  and  (kee 
oolonred  penoni. 


Negro  ftppraotiMfl. 
formerly  tlaf  m. 


Cape  Town 
Cape  District  (not 
inci  uding  the  town) 
Stellenboach  .  . 
W^orcester  .  •  . 
Zwellcadam  •  . 
Georfire  .  •  •  . 
UiU'nhofo  •  .  . 
Albany  ,  ,  ,  , 
Somerset  •  •  . 
Graaf  Reynet    .     . 

Total    .     . 


Total. 


60«440 


56.418 


19.580 


16,509    lao.fSn  7^ 


4:J. 


Slavery  was  abolished  in  the  Cape  colony  by  the  act,  w  t. 
came  into  operation  on  August  1st,  1834. 

According  to  the  official  returns  the  number  of  birtb-» 
1834  was  5071,  or  1  in  30  of  the  population ;  of  marriwj 
810,  or  1  in  189;  of  deaths,  2053,  or  1  in  74.  Thi»  nil. 
mortality  is  so  much  more  favourable  than  in  other  c 
tries  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  full  credit  to  tb«  »t. 
ment  The  colony  has  received  Mt^wiia)  aooeasioos  to 
numbers  since  the  year  1820,  when  the  English  gi>\c 
ment  first  encouraged  the  settlement  of  emigrants  fioci 
United  Kingdom.  The  number  of  lettlen  in  ihm 
years  hi^ve  been — 
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1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 


1063 
404 
192 
184 
119 


1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 


114 

116 
114 
135 
197 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 

1834 


S04 

202 
517 

2S8 


The  numbers  of  public  schools  and  of  children  t^-az 
therein  in  the  several  districts  in  1834  were  as  follows  :— ^ 

Schools.        Males.  Females.        7^.i«* 


Cape  Town   • 
Cape  District 
Stellenbosch 
Worcester 
Zwellendam 
George  • 

Uitenhage    . 
Albany  • 

Somerset 
Qraaf  Reynet 


4 
8 
3 
5 
4 
1 
2 
9 
2 
2 

33 


141 

271 

60 

52 

29 
125 
76 
55 
47 


127 

267 

33 

35 

17 
49 
28 
61 

28 
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There  are  also  53  private  schools  in  the  colony,  but  •' 
great  distance  at  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  «^f  t 
thinly  peopled  colony  reside  from  any  school  obliges  x '. 
who  can  afford  it  to  employ  private  teachers  in  their  :'« 
lies.    In  such  cases  other  children  whose  parents  re>« ..     . 
the  same  neighbourhood  partake  in  the  instruction. 

The  extent  of  land  in  cultivation,  distinguishtn^  pa<>t    - 
from  arable,  and  of  uncultivated  land,  as  well  as  thr  t 
her  and  descriptions  of  stock,  and  of  various  kinds  of  )  - 
duce  as  stated  in  the  returns  for  1834,  are  given  in  the  : 
lowing  table.    No  general  survey  of  the  colony  has  i*. 
made.    The  estimated  number  of  acres  gninied  to  ;: 
viduals  is  about  18  millions,  besides  sever^  'loan  (ilai*- 
for  which  no  arrangements  as  to  quit-rents  have  b^en  u»a    • 
The  extent  of  land  still  ungranteu  is  computed  at  mure  u 
50  millions  of  acres,  exclusive  of  the  ceded  Icmlor}    u^ 
which  there  are  native  settlers. 
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Table  Bay  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  a  great 
Bumber  of  sbips»  but  it  is  exposed  to  a  beavy  swell  during 
tbe  preralenoe  of  tbe  westerly  winds  in  June,  July,  and 
Anirust  At  other  times  the  anchorage  is  tolerably  safe. 
TVhen  discharging  or  taking  in  goods  ships  are  moored  very 
near  tbe  jetty  or  landing  place,  which  is  built  of  wood,  and 
is  at  the  E.  side  of  the  town.  Vessels  that  touch  at  the 
port  for  water  and  refreshments  only  anchor  farther  out, 
and  if  provided  with  a  chain  cable  ride  at  single  anchor  with 
80  or  90  fathoms  of  cable,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
swell.  If  provided  only  with  rope  cables  it  is  necessary  to 
ride  with  a  bower-anchor  and  a  kedge,  and  to  have  another 
bower-anchor  always  in  readiness  to  let  go. 

Cape  Town  contains  four  Protestant  churches  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Of  the  former,  St.  George's 
church,  in  which  the  English  episcopal  form  of  worship  is 
celebrated,  is  capable  of  containing  1100  persons.  The 
Dutch  Calvinistic  church  will  hold  1 800,  and  the  Lutheran 
church  1400  persons.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  worship, 
according  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  is  performed  in  St. 
Andrew's  church.  The  ministers  of  all  these  places  of 
public  worship  are  supported  by  the  colonial  government. 

The  supreme  court  of  justice  for  Cape  colony  is  held 
within  the  town  under  the  presidency  of  a  chief  justice  and 
two  puisne  judges;  there  are  besides  a  magistrates*  court 
and  a  police  office,  having  a  judge  and  superintendent  and 
a  deputy. 

The  plain  which  surrounds  Table  Mountain  is  composed 
of  blue  sehistus,  interrupted  by  masses  of  blue  flinty  rock, 
and  resting  upon  a  tenacious  clay  impregnated  with  iron ; 
the  colour  of  the  clay  varies  from  pale  yellow  to  deep  red, 
and  abounds  with  brown  foliated  micu,  interspersed  with 
blocks  of  granite.  Kiaini^  from  the  base  of  Table  Mountain 
are  beds  of  vertical  sehistus ;  over  these  are  veins  of  gra- 
nite, var}'ing  in  thickness  from  less  than  an  inch  to  six  feet. 
After  ascending  90 u  feet  the  mountain  appears  to  be  nearly 
a  solid  mass  of  granite,  characterised  by  large  crystals  of 
felspar,  and  containing,  besides  quartz  and  mica,  occasional 
masses  of  hornblende.  After  ascending  900  feet  higher  the 
granite  ceases,  and  is  surmounted  by  thin  horizontal  strata 
of  red  sandstone,  which  formation  continues  for  near  200 
feet,  and  is  then  succeeded  by  a  more  indurated  sandstone, 
quite  white,  and  containing  imbedded  in  it  pieces  of  quartz 
m>m  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  apple ;  this  formation 
continues  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  3567 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

An  observatory  has  been  established  at  Cape  Town  under 
tbe  control  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Its  situation  is 
to  the  N.  of  the  town,  about  two  miles  from  it,  and  rather 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea-shore. 

CAPE  HORN,  which  is  considered  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  America,  is  not  a  part  of  the  continent,  but  is  the 
most  southern  point  of  a  small  island  which  belong.^  to  the 
extensive  group  commonly  called  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  is 
situated  about  56°  S.  lat.  and  67°  10' W.  long.,  and  consists  of 
a  high  precipitous  black  rock,  which  is  conspicuous  above  all 
the  neighbouring  land,  utterly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and 
running  far  out  into  the  sea.  The  strong  W.  gales  which 
blow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  cape  render  it  difficult  to 
be  doubled  from  the  east.  A  century  has  not  yet  elapsed 
since  the  squadron  under  Lord  Anson  was  partly  destroyed 
in  the  attempt,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Pizarro  was  en- 
tirely lost  in  doubling  Cape  Horn.  But  the  improvements 
in  navigation  have  stripped  this  cape  of  its  terrors,  and  the 
passage  may  be  eiTectetl  with  comparative  ease  and  cer- 
tainty. Gales  from  the  west  blow  during  the  summer  (Oc- 
tober to  April)  nearly  without  interruption,  but  only  near  the 
Cape  ;  in  60°  S.  lat.  they  are  more  variable.  During  the 
winter  east  winds  are  more  frequent ;  but  at  that  season  the 
navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  floating  islands, 
which  approach  the  Cape,  and  are  found  even  farther  to 
the  nortn.  Capt.  B.  Hall  did  not  find  the  east  current  near 
it  greater  than  mav  be  attributed  to  the  eflect  of  the  west 
gales.  (Cant.  Basil  Hall.) 

CAPE  VERD  ISLANDS  (Ilhas  Verdes)  were  so  called 
by  the  Portuguese  because  the  sea  to  the  west  of  them  is 
covered  with  Gulf-weed,  so  as  to  present  some  resemblance 
to  extensive  meadows.  This  group  of  islands  is  about  300 
miles  from  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  between  14°  17' 
and  1 7®  1 9'  N.  lat.,  and  between  22°  1 0'  and  25M  O'  W.  long. 
Their  shores  are  commonly  low,  or  of  moderate  elevation, 
but  in  the  interior  the  islands  often  rise  to  a  considerable 
height.  They  are  doubtless  of  volcanic  origiui  and  a  volcano 


still  exists  on  tbe  Island  of  Fojgo.  The  soil  is  very  dry.  but 
by  no  means  sterile.  Tbe  rainy  season  lasts  froa  July  t ) 
November,  and  is  attended  with  thunder-stomis  and  tl.t'  fe; 
fogs.  Sometimes  no  rain  falls  for  three  or  four  year»  t(>'.r>;- 
ther,  and  the  consequence  is  a  famine.  During  tbe  td.ux 
season  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  Indian  corn  and  rire  ^tv 
the  principal  objects  of  agriculture  ;  but  all  tbe  fruiu  of  v.a 
south  of  Europe  and  of  western  Africa  grow  abuDda.tit.\, 
especially  oranges,  oocoa-nuts,  and  pine^applea.  Mt  l  ••• 
come  to  great  perfection,  and  also  grapes,  bat  [the  iiit:-- 
bitants  are  not  permitted  to  make  wine.  Sugar  a.  d 
cotton  are  grown,  but  very  little  is  exported.  Amon?  tn: 
domestic  animals  the  most  numerous  are  goats  and  fo\A  i« : 
goat-skins  are  the  principal  article  of  export,  upvani^  oi 
6000  being  annually  shipped.  Asses  are  also  numen  u% 
and  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  The  most  rem:iri.- 
able  of  the  wild  animals  are  monkeys  and  bisam-cata ; 
turtles  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  seas  in  great  nutti- 
hers.  Salt  is  made  in  most  of  these  islands  on  tbe  1  -r 
shores,  and  constitutes  one  of  theprincipal  articles  o(  <  \  - 
port ;  it  goes  to  North  America.  The  inhabitants,  who  jr«; 
stated  to  amount  to  between  40,000  and  50,000,  are  mt>-\« 
negroes,  mixed  with  some  mulattoes,  the  deaceodant^  f 
the  Portuguese  who  have  settled  here.  There  are  verv  fr  * 
whites.  Tbe  inhabitants  are  Catholic  Christians,  and  tn^t- .: 
zealots ;  their  general  language  is  the  Portuguese.  Ve»^'  t 
bound  for  the  East  Indies  stop  here  for  fresh  provisions  ( -.; 
not  so  frequently  now  as  formerly. 

This  group  consists  of  14  islands,  9  of  wbicb  are  ir/'  i- 
bited.  Branca,  Chaon,  Camera,  and  Ghuay,  are  bare  rv  >, 
and  Ilha  do  Sal  has  a  sterile  soil,  but  is  important  for  t  * 
great  quantity  of  salt  collected  in  the  numerous  lagui»e&  n .  . . 
which  its  beach  is  covered,  and  wbicb  is  formed  by  *.  : .: 
evaporation.  The  surface  of  the  whole  group  is  calruU;.  ^ 
to  be  about  1 700  square  miles. 

S.  Jago,  the  largest  island,  is  about  50  miles  lon^.  n*  '\ 
nearly  24  broad  in  the  widest  part :  its  area  is  770  &qr.  •-  * 
miles,  and  population  above  12,000  souls.  Tbe  cau.  . 
Ribeira  Grande,  or  S.  Jago,  where  the  Portuguese  cU*  :• 
nor  resides,  contains  500  houses;  it  is  situated  at  i  • 
mouth  of  a  river  which  forms  a  small  harbour,  but  it  i*.  r 
much  visited.  Porto  Prava  is  a  good  harbour,  and  is  \t«.'  * 
by  the  vessels  bound  for  India ;  it  contains  1 200  inhabit  m 

S.  Nicolo,  the  second  island  in  extent,  is  70  miles  1  .  . . 
but  narrow.    It  has  more  than  5000  inhabitants,   vhu  i. 
very  indastrious,  and  make  cotton-cloth,  stockings,  and  t^ : 
goat-skins.    It  has  a  small  town  of  the  same  name. 

The  other  islands  are  Mayo,  Fogo,  Brava  or  S.  J    . 
Bona  Vista,  S.  Lucia,  S.  Vincente,  and  S.  Antonio. 

These  islands  were  discovered,  in  1449.  by  the  Pu-:  :- 
guese  under  the  conduct  of  Antonio  de  Noli,  a  Gen(M!^«*  - 
the  service  of  Prince  Henry,  and  some  years  afkerw;.- 
they  were  settled.  They  are  still  in  the  possession  o.  i  • 
Portuguese,  and  under  a  separate  governor.  Besidv-s  t  - 
few  articles  Cgoat-skins,  salt,  turtles,  fruits,  saltpettc,  cat*  . 
and  asses)  which  are  sent  to  Europe,  the  inhabitants  b  n 
some  commerce  with  tbe  continent  of  Africa,  where  i  ^  ■ ; 
sell  cotton  cloth. 

In  the  sea  which  divides  this  group  from  Africa,  t\.<-  -.' 
mosphere,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  is  haxy  ..-.  . 
foggy,  especially  near  the  continent,  so  that  the  vesvels  •>  * 
ing  south  prefer  to  keep  to  the  west  of  the  islands^  1  - 
same  phenomenon  of  a  foggy  atmosphere  is  obaene.l  r  *- 
ther  north,  between  the  Canaries  and  the  coast  north  •• 
Cape  B<»iador. 

CAPELLA,  or  a  Aurigsd,  a  star  of  the  first  maeni:*:     . 
in  the  body  of  the  goat  which  Auriga  is  represented  j  ^^ « 
rying.    [Auriga.]    This  is  a  double  star,  with  a  ssnall  ;     - 
per  motion,  +  0""13  in  right  ascension,  —  0"'35  in  dc     - 
nation. 

CAPERCAILlE,CAPERKALLY,orCAPERCAIJ': 

the  Scotch  name  for  the  capercail  or  wood-grouse*  no\r  r  ■ 
longer  holding  a  place  in  the  British  Fauna,  of  whi  a  - 
was  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments. 

Pennant  refers  this  bird  to  the  Coc  de  /?om  ea  F.  »  - 
Bruyant  of  Belon,  and  the  GaUo  Cedrone  of  the  lUil.^   . 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  these  and  other  names.  •   x  . 
Gdllo  di  Mohte,  Gailo  Selvaiico,  GaUo  Aipestre^  iU%    ^ 
Negro,  and  Faiiano  Alpestre^  were  applied  both  to  the  r.  • 
perkally  and  the  black-cock,  according  to  the  dillctent 
calities  where  the  species  occurred.    [Black -Gocx.]     i^  -  r . 
of  Belongs  description  of  bis  Cw.  de  ^ot#— such,  lor  exac!    • , 
as  the  plume  '  si  twire  et  reluisant  au-dessous  du  cul,  a  r.  J 
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Aey  ihovld  git  yoonff  ihooto  of  pina  and  birdi-bodB.  I 
have  seen  many  people  who  thought  they  treated  young 
birds  well  by  giving  them  juniper  berries ;  but  they  never 
resort  to  this  kind  of  food  but  in  case  of  necessity.* 

The  following  observations  of  Professor  Nilsson  show  how 
well  this  bird  is  adapted  for  the  game  preserve. 

'  When  the  capercali  is  reared  from  the  time  of  being  a 
chicken,  he  frequently  becomes  as  tame  as  a  domestic  fowl, 
and  may  be  safely  left  by  himself.  He,  however,  seldom 
loses  his  natural  boldness,  and,  like  the  turkey-cock,  will 
often  ily  at  and  peck  people.  He  never  becomes  so  tame 
and  familiar  as  the  black-cock.  Even  in  his  wild  state  the 
capercali  frequently  forgets  his  inherent  shyness,  and  will 
attack  people  when  approaching  his  place  of  resort.  Mr. 
Alderberg  mentions  such  an  occurrence.  Durin"^  a  number 
of  years,  an  old  capercali-cock  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting the  estate  of  Viliinge  at  Wermdu.  who,  as  of^en 
as  he  heard  the  voice  of  people  in  the  adjoining  wood,  had 
the  boldness  to  station  himself  on  the  ground,  and,  during 
a  continual  tlappin^^  of  his  win^s,  pecked  at  the  legs  and  feet 
of  those  that  disturbed  his  domain.* 

For  the  details  of  the  experiment  made  by  Lord  Fife  in 
t}ie  years  1828.  1829,  1830,  and  1831.  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Wilson's  interesting  paper  in  •  Jameson's 
Joumar  for  July,  1632.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  some 
failures,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  August,  1831,  saw  at  Braemar  five 
young  capercailics,  which  had  been  hatched  there,  and 
were,  with  their  parents,  in  good  health.  The  intention 
of  the  Thane  was,  *  as  soon  as  some  healthy  broods  had 
been  reared  in  confinement,  to  liberate  a  few  in  the 
old  pine  woods  of  Braemar,  and  thus  eventually  to  stock 
with  the  finest  of  feathered  game  the  noblest  of  Scottish 
forests.' 

Fbod. — Temrainck  makes  it  to  consist  of  many  sorts  of 
berries,  the  buds  and  young  shoots  of  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
of  Alpine  shrubs ;  also  of  insects,  but  rarely  of  seeds.  Mr. 
Lloyd  says  that  it  feeds  principally  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Scotch  fir  (Tal),  and  very  rarely  on  those  of  the  spruce 
(Gran) :  also  on  juniper  berries,  cranberries,  blueberries, 
and  others  common  to  the  northern  forests,  and  occasional!} 
in  the  winter  time  on  the  buds  of  the  birch  &c.  The  young, 
he  says,  are,  for  the  most  part,  sustained  at  first  on  ants, 
worms,  insects,  &c. 

Beproduriion, — ^Temminck  says  that  the  nest  is  formed 
in  high  herbage  and  under  bushes,  and  that  the  hen  lays 
from  six  to  sixteen  obtuse  eggs  of  a  dirty  white  colour, 
marked  with  yellowish  spots.  Latham  states  that  he  is  well 
informed  that  the  nest  of  one  found  in  Scotland  was  placed 
on  a  Scotch  pine :  '  if  so,'  says  Montagu, '  it  differs  fix)m  all 
the  genus,  who  are  known  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground.'  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  for 
ascertaining  the  fact,  observes  that  the  hen  makes  her  nest 
upon  the  ground,  and  lays  from  six  to  tweh^  opfgs,  and  that 
her  young  keep  with  her  till  towards  the  approach  of  win- 
ter ;  but  that  the  cocks  separate  from  the  mother  before  the 
hens.  The  same  author  describes,  evidently  from  personal 
observation,  the  leh  or  play  of  the  male  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, and  as  it  is  in  itself  most  interesting,  and  corrects  some 
errors  which  have  gone  abroad  on  the  subject,  wo  make  no 
apology  for  inserting  it. 

*  At  this  period,  and  often  when  the  ground  is  still  deeply 
covered  with  snow,  the  cock  stations  himself  on  a  pine,  and 
commences  his  love-song,  or  play  as  it  is  termed  in  Sweden, 
to  attract  the  hens  about  him.  This  is  usually  from  tlie 
first  dawn  of  day  to  sunrise,  or  from  a  little  after  sunset 
until  it  is  quite  dark.  The  time,  however,  more  or  less,  de- 
pends upon  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  and  the  advanced 
state  of  the  season. 

*  During  his  play  the  neck  of  the  capercali  is  stretched 
out,  his  tail  is  raised  and  spread  like  a  fan,  his  wings  droop, 
his  feathers  are  ruflled  up,  and,  in  short,  he  much  resembles 
in  appearance  an  angry  turkey-cock.  He  begins  his  play  with 
a  call  something  resembling  Peller,  pel/er,  peller ;  these 
sounds  he  repeats  at  first  at  some  little  intervals ;  but  as  he 
proceeds  they  increase  in  rapidity  until  at  last,  and  after  per- 
haps the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  so,  he  makes  a  sort  of  gulp  in 
his  throat,  and  finishes  with  sucking  in,  as  it  were,  his 
breath. 

*  During  the  continuance  of  this  latter  proce«s,  which  only 
lasts  a  few  seconds,  the  head  of  the  capercali  is  thrown  up, 
his  eyes  are  partially  closed,  and  his  whole  appearance 
Would  denote  that  he  is  worked  up  into  an  agony  of  passion. 
At  thii  time  his  faculties  an  mvch  absorbed,  and  it  is  not 


difficult  to  approach  him :  many,  indeed*  and  aaoog  tb« 
rest  Mr.  Nilsson,  assert  that  the  capercali  can  then 
neither  see  nor  hear :  and  that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  rvp  r  t 
or  fiash  of  a  gun,  even  if  fired  immediately  near  to  him.  1  i 
this  assertion  I  cannot  agree,  for  though  it  is  true  that  if 
the  capercali  has  not  been  much  disturbed  previously  he  i% 
not  easily  frightened  during  the  last  notes,  if  so  it  ma>  l-« 
termed,  of  his  play ;  should  the  contrary  be  the  case  nc  tf 
constantly  on  the  watch,  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
even  at  that  time,  if  noise  be  made,  or  that  a  person  exp  •-  % 
himself  incautiously,  he  takes  alarm  and  immediat-  .■ 
Hies. 

'  The  play  of  the  capercali  is  not  loud,  and  should  therf  l« 
wind  stirring  in  the  trees  at  the  time,  it  cannot  be  heftrrl  at 
any  considerable  distance.  Indeed,  during  the  calmest  an  i 
most  favourable  weather,  it  is  not  audible  at  more  than  f.  j 
or  three  hundred  paces. 

'  On  hearing  the  call  of  the  cock,  the  bene,  wboee  err  ;n 
some  degree  resembles  the  croak  of  the  raven,  •ri&ti.tr, 
perhaps,  the  sounds  GocA,  gock,  gock,  assemble  frooi  . 
parts  of  the  surrounding  forest.  The  male  burd  now  k  .» 
scends  fram  the  eminence  on  which  he  was  perched  to  t  .t 
ground,  where  he  and  his  female  friends  join  company.  1  • 
capercali  does  not  play  indiscriminately  over  the  forest,  t  .: 
he  has  his  certain  stations  {Tjador-lek,  which  may  pcrt.^-  • 
be  rendered  his  playing  grounds.)  These,  however,  k-j 
often  of  some  little  extent.  Here,  unless  very  much  ;.'• 
secuted,  the  song  of  those  birds  may  be  heard  in  the  Kpr-  ^ 
for  years  together.  The  capercali  does  not  during  his  p' .« 
confine  himself  to  any  particular  tree,  as  Mr.  N.i^^  >; 
asserts  to  be  the  case,  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  seldum  tv  i 
to  be  met  with  exactly  on  the  same  spot  for  two  days  la  »l-- 
cession. 

'  On  these  lek  several  capercali  may  oocasionally  be  heA^i 
playing  at  the  same  time ;  Mr.Greifif,  in  his  qusint  way,  'j-^ 
serN-es,  '*  it  then  goes  gloriously."     But  so  long  aa  the  «•  I 
male  birds  are  alive  they  will  not,  it  is  said,  permit  t 
young  ones  or  those  of  the  preceding  season  to  play.  S(<"  . 
the  old  birds,  however,  be  killed,  the  young  ones,  in  t..; 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  usually  open  Uieir  pipes.    C  n.- 
bats,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  not  unfrequently  take  pl-< 
on  these  occasions,  though  I  do  not  recollect  having  he.**, 
of  more  than  two  of  those  birds  being  engag^  at  the  si:i.« 
time. 

'Though  altogether  contrary  to  law,  it  is  now  that  t*  i 
greatest  slaughter  is  committed  among  the  capercali :  :  ; 
any  lump  of  a  fellow  who  has  strength  to  draw  a  Utm:-* 
may,  with  a  little  instruction,  manage  to  knock  tL ... 
down.  But  as  the  plan  of  shooting  these  noble  birds  dur ..  «* 
their  play  is  something  curious,  I  shall  do  my  best  :. 
describe  it. 

'  It  being  first  ascertained  where  the  lek  is  situated, «':.-' 
is  commonly  known  to  the  peasants  and  others  in  t!ie  >. 
nity,  the  sportsman  (if  so  he  may  be  called)  proceeds  to  . 
spot,  and  listens  in  profound  silence  until  he  hears  the  i ..: 
of  the  cock.    So  long,  however,  as  the  bird  only  repeat  ?>  :  • 
commencing  sound,  he  must,  if  he  be  at  all  nesr  to  tr.iD,  :•  - 
main  stationary  ;  but  the  instant  the  capercali  comes  tot* 
wind-up,  the  gulp,  &c.,  during  which,  as  I  have  said,  ■ 
faculties  of  both  seeing  and  hearing  are  in  a  de^rv^  ^  • 
sorbed,  then  he  may  advance  a  little.    But  this  note  U   « 
so  short  a  time  that  the  sportsman  is  seldom  aUe  to  t. 
more  than  three  or  four  steps  before  it  ceases,  for  the  •  >  • 
stant  that  is  the  case  he  must  again  halt,  and.  if  in  an  »-\- 
posed  situation,  remain  fixed  like  a  statue.    This  is  ^'  -  - 
lutely  necessary,    for  during    his  play,  excepcinsr   ^ 
making  the  gulp,  &C.,  the  capercali  is  exceedingiv  wa'  .'- 
ful,  and  easily  takes  the  alarm.     If  all  remain  quiet,  t.  - 
bird  usually  goes  on  again  immediately  witli  his  ftr^t  str.: 
and  when  he  once  more  comes  to  the  final  note,  the  »;-.• 
man  advances  as  before,  and  soon,  until  he  gets  fn*. 
range  of  shot. 

'  To  become  a  proficient  at  this  sport  requires  a  iTMd  * 
of  practice.  In  the  first  place,  a  person  must  know  hou 
take  advantage  of  the  ground  when  advancing  u|>^n  '  : 
capercali,  for,  if  full  daylight,  this  is  hardly  practicable  i «  : 
ever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary)  in  exposed  situ.itt  •  % 
and  in  the  next,  that  he  may  not  move  forward,  excv|>  -  .: 
upon  the  note  which  is  so  fatal  to  that  bird.  This  ts  n^  -  " 
enough  to  happen,  if  it  be  an  old  cock  that  has  been  p:-- 
viously  exposed  to  shots,  for  he  often  runs  on.  as  1  l.j*e 
repeatedly  heard  him,  with  Peiier^  peiUr.peUer.  until  :  r 
supposes  he  is  just  coming  to  the  gulp,  when  he  Mddsci:> 
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foond  IfiBg  de«d.  It  vu  hawevei  va  avidant  mule  or  hy- 
brid, and  iboired  tuch  nneciuivacal  muka  of  the  ckpereiJi 
olunoUt  u  could  not  be  mittakeo. 


[Tiliiia  UnigiUiu.    Mule.} 

CA'PERNADM,  an  antient  city  of  Galilee  in  Palestine, 
kbout  seventy  milea  N-  by  E.  from  JeniEalera.  It  is  situated 
OD  ihe  north-vestern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  wns 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
who  describes  it  as  'exalted  unto  heaven.'  The  place 
derives  it:i  chief  interest  from  Iha  manner  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  there  that  Jeaua 
Christ  commenced  bis  public  ministry  ;  and  in  its  ni 
bourhood  he  delivered  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Ila 
linued  impenitency  and  unbelief,  uotnithstanding  Ihe 
peculiar  opportunities  with  which  it  itsb  favoured,  led  ti  '' 
denuncialiane  pronounced  against  it.  No  town  now  e 
on  the  spot  which  is  usually  recognized  as  tbo  Capern 
of  Scripture.  This  place  is  now  called  Tel-Houm. 
Hewn,  or  Tel-Hoohnt,  according  as  travellers  variously 
proiiounco  the  Arabic  name,  neat  which  the  rivulet  El 
Eshe  empties  itself  into  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  The  view  i 
the  lake  from  this  place  is  peculiarly  grand  and  impreasiv 
Capernaum  is  now  only  a  lledauin  st^ition ;  but  the  former 
enislence  of  a  town  of  same  importance  is  proved  by  frag- 
ments of  buildings,  hewu  stones,  aud  nroken  pottery, 
strewed  to  a  considerable  extent  around.  The  foundalions 
of  a  large  ami  magnificent  ediGce  may  still  be  seen;  but 
not  enough  of  the  building  itself  to  determine  ivhelher  it 
was  a  temple  or  a  palace. 

CAPET,  HUGUES,  the  founder  of  the  third,  o  . 
it  has  been   called  from   him,   the   Capelian  dynasty   uf 
French  princes,   of  whom   little  authentic   inrormatio 

Sireserved.  Tbe  monks  indeed  speak  of  a  vision  whicl 
ormed  him  that  the  translation  of  the  bones  of  St.  Rlquiee 
from  Flanders  to  the  confessor's  own  monastery  at  Ccntule, 
should  be  rewarded  by  the  crown  of  France  for  himself,  and 
its  duration  in  his  family  till  the  seventh  generation.  Hi 
own  great  flef,  as  Count  of  Paris,  pave  him  considerable 
pre<lominance ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Carlo- 
viiisians.  a.  d.  987.  Louis  V.  Ihe  Slothful  (Ze  Fainiant),  be 
successfully  usurped  the  throne,  and  was  confirmed  in  its 
•eiiure  by  tlie  confoderafy  ofturbident  barons,  who  yielding 
him  aH  much  obedience  as  it  suited  them,  invested  hira  with 
the  nominal  title  of  kins.  What  remains  to  be  told  of 
Hugucs  Capet  afler  his  accession  bclonRs  entirely 
general  historv.    The  origin  of  Ihe  name  of  the  family  has 
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been  disputed,  and  indeed  by  lome  hu  been  coiuidffed  a 
1  in  ridicule ;  but  the  □hronider*  in  (reneral  «1Ittb  ini: 
as  a  knight  of  antient  and  noble  extrMtion,  and  <  i> 
imputation  of  plebeian  birth  which  has  been  adtanr~-l 
against  him  is  manifestly  founded  upon  a  VMeaaa^vci-: 
of  a  well-known  line  in  the  Purgatory  of  Dante,  canto  xi.. 
in  which  that  poet  satirically  makes  the  usurper  declin  '>f 
himself—'  I  was  Ihe  son  of  a  butcber  of  Paris.'  Tbe  rcii- 
inenlatora  explain  this  line  by  adding,  that  Hukubs  i:  .■ 
Great,  Count  of  I'aris,  the  father  of  Hnguea  Capet,  «a>  > 
rigid  executioner  of  the  sentences  which  he  had  pai*  L 
M.  de  Sismondi,  Hilt.  de»  I^anpait,  iv,,  38,  baa  »lK>«n 
that  Velly  is  not  to  ba  trusted  in  his  account  of  tbe  fam<:« 
of  Capet ;  but  the  reader  may  be  saiely  referred  to  H.  <:? 
Sismondi  himself,  to  the  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  iix 
gi«at  eoUectioD,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Bou- 
quet, or  to  the  Preuets  de  la  Gimalogie  de  Hugtu*  Cajtl 
in  LArt  de  virifiiv  let  Dalei,  i.  ±BG. 

A  single  anecdote  may  suffiee  to  show  tlw  little  anihor^ic 
which  Hugues  possessed  over  his  Tassala.  '  Who  has  ir.mt 
jou  count  y  was  tbe  inquiry  which  he  directed  a  herald  ii 
put  to  Aldebert  de  Perigueux,  who  had  assumed  the  lii  ( 
of  Count  of  Poictiers  and  of  Tours.  '  And  who  baa  aai .: 
you  king?'  was  the  only  reply  ivhich  Aldebert  vouchu',  1 
to  return  by  the  same  messenger.  Ai  a  supposed  aim.'- 
ment  for  the  illegitimacy  of  bis  accession.  Huguea  huti-  j 
never  wore  the  crown.  Some  have  stated  that,  by  abata'Tn-  • 
from  this  bauble  of  royalty,  be  hoped  to  obtain  tbe  adil.i  :. 
of  one  generation  to  those  whicli  had  been  pivphfvitii  tj 
him.  Both  tbe  dates  of  his  usurpation  and  of  hi*  <!■  .^ 
are  uncertain,  but  the  former  is  usually  fixed  in  a.s.  •.■•' . 
the  latter  A.D.  996.  Thirteen  kings  (fourteen  if  we  im  j": 
John,  who  lived  but  eight  days,  and  was  never  eronit-i. 
succeeded  from  his  family  ;  and  it  was  not  until  I31h,  '.:  -: 
Philip  VI.  of  Valois  transferred  tbe  sceptte  to  his  own  lu  -'. 
detestable  race. 

Tbe  family  of  Lorraine,  which  had  been  exdadc-d  li 
Hugues  Capet  when  he  put  aside  the  right  ef  Li^a:,  < 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  uncle  of  Louis  V.,  proudly  ba>!>ir<)  ■• 
their  Carlovingian  origin ;  and  the  party  name  HufEi;'!. 
which  arose  during  the  wars  of  tbe  League,  has  8aaiei;i.>.i 
been  attributed  to  the  attachment  manifested  by  ibe  in- 
formed to  tbe  reigning  king,  the  representative  of  Murv  t 
Capet,  in  preference  to  tbe  Guises,  who  were  deriml  I:  .: 
Charlemagne.  On  the  accession  of  the  line  of  Buui;--. 
the  name  was  either  adopted  by  them  or  given  to  Ibem  :  i  . 
all  the  processes  in  tbe  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Loui*  \  ^  L 
were  directed  against  Louis  CapeL 

CAPERS,  the  young  flower-buds  of  Cappartt  tpia  '-.. 
[Cajtahlqach^,] 

CA'PIAS.  This  term  denotes  in  law  certain  wri'i  •' 
called  from  tbe  occurrence  of  the  word  (capias>  in  the  .-.- 
tient  Latin  forms  : — 

1.  Capiat  ad  Tespondendum,  Tins  is  a  judicial  wn;  >' 
which  all  personal  actions  (that  is,  such  ai  do  not  it-  -  .- 
to  land  or  real  property)  are  commenced  in  lb«  Mipi.:  - 
courts  of  common  law  against  any  person  whom  it  a  .■■- 
tended  to  atrest  or  hold  to  bail,  and  who  is  not  already  -- 
custody. 

Since   the  passing  of  the  Uniformity   of   Procrs*   \- 
(2  Will.  IV.  c.  39),  the  force  of  the  writ  of  capiat  itJ  ■ 
spondendum  therein  prescribed  is  tbe  same  in  all  tbe  t<»  i  • 
and  it  is  also  tbe  actual  commencement  of  the  aftion.     '  . 
form  it  is  a  command  from  the  king  to  the  sbenE  to  !~  . 
the  defendant  if  he  shall  be  found  in  his  bailiMick.   .   . 
him  safely  keep  until  he  shall  have  given  bail,  or  ma  i 
deposit  according  to  law  in  a  specified  action  at  tbe  v^-i 
the  plaintiff,  or  until  tbe  defendant  shall  by  olbcr  U*^  . 
means  be  discharged  from  custody.     The  sheriff  ia  a.-"  -. 
quired  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  nrit  to  the  defendant .  i    > 
the  defendant  is  enjoined  to  take  notice  that  withui  c. 
days  after  the  execution  of  it  be  must  cause  ^tecial  I.  . 
be  put  in  for  him  in  the  court  from  which  theum  u  i--  . 
The  sheriff  Is  also  commanded  to  make  his  return  t,   : 
writ  immediately  after  he  has  executed  it,  stating  t.c  .'   . 
of  such  execution;  or  if  not  executed  within  four  cjIi 
months  from  the  date,  then  that  ho  also  return  il,  oi  t< 
if  lawfully  required  to  do  so.     It  is  witnesiod  in  ihi-   ■.    ■ 
of  the  chief  judge  of  tbe  court  from  vhicli  it  issues,  *    i 
dated  on  the  day  it  issues. 

2.  Capiat    ad   talis/aciendum,   usifltf  called   a    - 1   - 
This  is  a  writ  of  execution  to  imprisL-t  tbo  perioa  ol 
defendant  after  judgment  has  been  opained  agaiost,  ^-a. 
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a  bath  of  mercar^.  The  infewnee  h  that  the  attraetion  of 
the  particles  of  mercury  upon  mercury  is  ttronger  than  that 
of  the  particles  of  glass  upon  mercury,  but  that  the  action 
of  glass  upon  water  ia  stronger  than  that  of  water  upon 
water. 

The  laws  according  to  which  the  fluid  rises  or  falls  have 
been  experimentally  determined,  and  are  also  found  to  be 
di'ductions  from  the  theory  which  has  been  proposed  for 
their  explanation.  They  are  as  follows : — 1 .  The  action  of  the 
fluid  or  solid,  of  what  kind  soever  it  may  be,  is  sensible  for 
a  very  small  extent  only  thus  a  tube  of  dry  glass,  and  the 
same  tube  previously  wetted  throughout  its  whole  interior 
with  the  fluid  to  be  examined,  cause  different  amounts  of 
elevation.  In  the  first  case,  when  the  equilibrium  is  esta- 
blished, the  particles  in  immediate  connection  with  the  top 
of  the  concavity  are  of  glass :  in  the  second  case  they  are  of 
water,  and  we  are  in  fact  immersing  a  small  tube  of  water 
into  water,  the  glass  being  merely  an  outer  case,  on  which 
the  water  is  deposited.  The  action  of  the  glass  appears  not  to 
extend  the  depth  of  the  thin  film  of  water  which  comes  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  water  from  the  vessel.  And  it  is 
found  that  whatever  the  substance  may  be  which  serves  as 
a  case  for  the  film,  the  elevation  is  the  same.  2.  When 
cylindrical  tubes  of  different  diameters  are  cx)mpared,  the 
elevation  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  diameter :  namely, 
that  in  a  glass  tube  of^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  water  stands 
twice  as  high  as  in  one  of  J,  of  an  inch ;  and  so  on.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  M.  Gray-Lussac,  a  wet  tube 
of  one  millimetre  in  diameter  causes  an  elevation  of  2979 
millimetres  of  water ;  and  a  tube  of  glass  of  two  millimetres 
in  diameter  causes  a  depression  in  mercury  of  4*58  milli- 
metres. 3.  Whatever  the  form  of  the  tube  may  be,  the  ele- 
vation or  depression  is  found  to  depend  only  upon  the  dia- 
meter at  the  upper  part  of  the  elevation,  in  this  manner,  for 
instance:  if  a  small  conical  tube  widening  downwards  be 
dipped  into  a  fluid  which  is  found  to  rise  in  it  to  an  elevation 
at  which  the  tube  has  a  diameter  of  t^  of  an  inch,  then  if  a 
cylindrieal  tube  of  ^}^  of  an  inch  were  immersed  in  the  same 
fluid,  the  water  would  rise  to  the  same  height  as  in  the 
conical  tube.  4.  It*  the  tube  be  double  (one  tube  within 
another)  the  fluid  rises  to  the  same  height  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  tubes,  as  it  would  do  in  a  tube  with  that 
interval  for  its  radius.  G.  Between  two  parallel  plates  im- 
mersed at  a  very  small  interval  the  fluid  rises  as  high  as  in 
a  tube  with  that  interval  for  its  radius.  7.  Between  two 
piates  vertically  placed,  but  inclined  at  a  very  small  angle 
(like  a  double  screen  nearly  closed)  the  fluid  rises  higher 
and  higher  as  we  proceed  towards  the  upright  line  of  junc- 
tion :  and  the  cur%'e  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid  is  an 
hyperbola.  Assuming  the  principle  rendered  probable  in 
(1),  namely  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  extent  to  which 
molecular  forces  act  sensibly,  all  the  remaining  facts  are  de- 
ductions from  theory  as  well  as  results  of  experiment. 

We  shall  not  give  a  table  of  the  results  obtained  by  dif- 
ferent experiments,  because  they  vary  considerably  as  to 
amount,  though  in  the  results  of  the  same  observer,  the  fact 
marked  (2)  in  the  preceding  list  generally  appears  very 
near  the  truth.  The  discrepancy  possibly  arises  from  the 
various  degrees  of  internal  moisture  in  the  tubes.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  from  the  time  of  Newton,  but  it  is 
only  since  the  application  of  the  molecular  theory  by  Laplace 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  always  admitted  and  acted  upon, 
that  the  internal  coating  of  the  tube  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  fluid  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  The  results  of 
various  observers  upon  glass  and  water  give  elevations  of 
from  two  to  five  inches  in  a  tube  of  one^uindredth  of  an 
inch  ;  the  result  of  M.  Gay-Lussao  (who  always  observed 
with  moistened  tubes,  and  found  all  his  experiments  agree 
very  nearly  with  each  other)  gives  an  elevation  of  4*62 
inches  for  the  same  diameter.  The  elevations  of  fluids  vary 
also  with  the  temperature,  the  former  diminishing  as  the 
latter  increases. 

'  We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  considerations  which 
mny  ^ive  readers  who  cannot  study  the  mathematical  theory 
a  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  phenomena  may  be 
supposed  to  arise,  referring  to  Molscular  ATTRACnoir  for 
some  account  of  the  different  modifications  which  the  theory 
has  underc^one.  But  as  it  must  add  materially  to  the  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  any  theoretical  description,  to  know 
how  far  the  results  coincide  with  experiment,  we  shall  cite 
the  ibUowing  from  a  very  complete  account  of  the  progress 
of  investigation  on  this  subject,  the  '  Rnport  on  the  Theory 
of  Capillary  Attraetion,*  by  Professor  Ghallis,  Bep.  Brit. 


An.  fcr  18dl.  p.  S53.  ¥nm  obsenratioiiB  tf  the  eWtttion 
of  water,  alcohol,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  in  tabes  of  «1.  u 
glass,  the  forces  necessary  to  elevate  a  disc  of  the  lune  »Il 
stance  11 8' 366  millimetres  in  diameter  were  M«>f^n,.i;. 
deduced,  and  found  to  be  59*59,  31'  14,  and  34*36  anm .  /« 
for  the  three  fluids.  Experiment  determined  Um  iiise 
forces  to  be  59*40, 31*0^  and  34*  10  gramass. 
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The  tube  being  immersed  in  the  fluid,  of  which  tbe  niu*.' 
level  is  A  B,  let  us  consider  a  small  canal  of  fluid  C  D  E I  S 
The  glass  immediately  above  C  exercises  an  uncomptn*  :  1 
attraction  on  the  fluid ;  but  at  aivy  point  X  between  (  . :  1 
D,  the  action  of  the  glass  is  eoual  upwards  and  dotit>«n  v, 
so  that  there  is  no  further  aisturbance  till  we  come  i>  U 
where  the  side  of  the  canal  ceases  to  be  of  glass,  in*!  •.- 
comes  of  fiuid.    There  is  then  at  D  the  difference  ol '  .* 
actions  of  the  glass  and  fluid,  doumtvardtt  if  the  art.<>;.  7 
fluid  on  fluid  be  the  stronger;  upwards,  if  that  of  pla^*  •  i 
fluid  be  the  stronger.    We  suppose  the  actions  to  extr qi  "» 
very  small  distances  only.    But  the  oounterpoisinK  cj\  j 
B  F  is  in  its  natural  state.    If  then  twice  ths  action  n'  . ; 
glass  on  the  fluid  (namely  those  exerted  at  C  and  D)  <  v 
ceeds  that  of  the  fluid  on  the  fluid  at  D,  a  part  of  the  v.  . 
of  the  column  C  D  is  counterbalanced  by  the  txr^M  > 
upward  pressure,  and  this  column,  so  relieved,  cson  .>t « 
terbalance  the  weight  of  B  F,  unless  its  len^h  if  ^  * 
creased  that  the  excess  of  length  may  countei^iuix*:  ' 
upward  pressure.     The  fluid  immediately  adjoining  : 
side  will  therefore  rise,  and  the  same  all  round  the  r  ' 
of  the  tube.     But  so  long  as  the  cohesive  qualit)  • : 
fluid  exists,  the  fluid  still  more  in  the  interior  of  \U  ' 
will  also  rise,  and  this  will  continue  until  the  whole  '-  < 
fluid  raised  is  a  counterpoise  to  the  inequality  of  the  j     • 
Similarly,  if  the  action  of  the  fluid  at  D  exceed  thosi'  • . 
glass  at  C  and  D,  there  will  be  a  downward  pressure  • 
valent  to  an  increase  of  weight  in  the  column  CD.   1- 
column  therefore  will  foil,  and  with  it  the  coluoir^  ^ 
more  in  the  interior.  This  explanation,  though  eicei* 
imperfect,  will  serve  to  give  tne  first  notion  on  (he  su' 
ana  the  following  experiment  tends  to  confirm  it    1|    ' 
tube  be  filled  with  fluid,  and  then  held  vertically  «:tl 
lower  opening  stopped  by  the  finger,  which  is  thco  c 
removed,  some  of  the  fluid  will  drop  out  but  a  coluir:  . . 
remain  suspended  in  the  tube,  ended  by  a  han^nn<;  •: 
from  the  lower  extremity.    And  it  is  always  found  tlu 
length  of  this  column  is  considerably  greater  than  tin   . 
vation  when  the  tube  is  immersed  in  the  fluid:  ta  &^'' 
action  of  the  fluid  below  D  on  the  right  is  now  remoN.. 
a  pressure  downwards  is  removed,  consequently  t  \ 
column  is  reauired  to  eounterbalaooe  the  sctioni  tr . 
glass  at  C  and  D. 

In  consequence  of  the  minuteness  of  the  tubes  vbicl^  • 
required  to  produce  sensible  eilbetSi  very  few  can  v*.  i 
make  experiments  on  this  subject  for  their  own  insirt- 
But  a  lump  of  white  sugar  or  a  fine  sponge,  either  o(  ** 
is  a  collection  of  minute  tubes,  held  with  the  lowc  • 
slightly  immersed,  will  immediately  cause  an  ascent  ■'. 
fluid. 

The  elevation  of  the  fluid  being  always  acoompar}* 
convexity,  and  the  depression  by  ooncavity,  a  um  ^^  *  ' 

Srevails  in  philosophical  treatises  which  isexces5it(*'> ' 
arrassin^  to  the  learner.    It  is  said  the  coacaMty  :  - 
the  elevation,  and  the  convexity  the  depression.    It  * 
that  when  two  phenomena  always  appear  tofsetbc.  • 
one  being  given  the  other  may  be  found,  either  q-' 
treated  mathematieall}^  as  the  cause  of  the  other.    B  * 
doctrine  of  mathematical  causes  [ArnLacnoxl  i^  '- 
venient  to  all  but  mathematiciaiM,  when,  a«  in  tlic  f f'  *- 
case,  there  is  a  physical  agent  of  a  dillerent  kind  cr "• 
present    With  a  warning,  however,  as  lo  ths  use  *' 
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word  eamM  tetii  iiitr6diieed,  tiw  inconTefiiMoe  ttiy  be 
diiDinished  or  altofftthw  desttroyed. 

CAPILLARY  YE8BBL8,  ao  called  ftom  their  baiHOLe 
sninutenete.    The  blood-viMselfl  of  the  body  consist  of  ar- 
teries and  tmXiBt  the  arteries  earnring  blood  ftom  the  heart, 
ftnd  the  teins  returning  it  to  the  heart.    It  has  been  shown 
rAjtTssnrl  that  the  arterial  systetai  is  arborescent,  that  is, 
that  the  nranehee  which  spring  jfh>m  the  aorta  stieoessively 
increase  in  number  and  dimmish  in  sise  as  they  ^irooeed 
IVom  the  heart  towards  their  ultimate  terminations  in  the 
aystem.    These  ultimate  terminations  of  the  arteries,  to- 
other with  the  first  origins  of  the  veins,  oonstitute  e  pecu- 
liar system  of  vessels  termed  the  capiUoay  system.    These 
capillary  vessels  are  too  minute  to  be  detected  by  the  naked 
eye ;  but  in  the  transparent  parts  of  the  body  of  a  living 
animal,  when  brought  under  the  field  of  the  microscope,  they 
become  perfectly  visible,  as  in  the  web  of  the  frog*s  foot 
aind  the  mesentery  of  the  rabbit.    The  greater  number  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  are  then  seen  to  be  directly  continuous 
with  each  other,  no  substance  intervening  between  the  two 
orders  of  vessels.    No  words  can  describe  Uie  beauty  of  the 
sight  presented  bv  the  flow  of  the  vital  fluid  through  these 
minute  tubes.    Myriads  of  vessels  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  instantly  come  into  view.    In  one  case  the  direction  of 
n  minute  artery  being  suddenly  altered  it  is  reflected  on 
itself,  and  thus  beeomes  an  incipient  vein ;  in  other  cases 
intnnte  branches  are  sent  off  from  an  srtery  into  a  parallel 
Teia ;  and  in  a  third  ease  several  minute  arterial  ramifica- 
tions are  continuous  with  a  single  vein.    The  venous  capil- 
laries are  generally  larger  and  more  numerous  than  the 
arterial,  ana  they  communicate  more  fteely  with  each  other. 
The  minute  capiHary  vessels  are  totally  distinct  both  in 
structure  and  office  ftom  the  large  trunks  from  which  they 
spring.    All  the  tunics  of  the  capillary  arteries  diminish  in 
thickness  and  strength  as  the  tubes  lessen  in  sise,  but 
inore  especially  the  middle  or  fibrous  coat  [Artbrt],  '  but 
this  coat  may  still  be  distinguished  by  its  colour  in  the 
transverse  section  of  any  artery  whose  internal  diameter  is 
^ot  leas  than  the  tenth  of  a  line ;  but  it  entirely  disappears 
-in  vesseli  too  small  and  too  remote  to  receive  the  wave  of 
Tylood  in  a  manifest  Jet.    But  while  the  membranoue  tunics 
diminish,  the  nervous  filaifients  distributed  to  them  increase. 
The  smidler  and  thinner  the  capillary  the  greater  the  pro- 
]K>rtionate  quantity  of  its  nervous  matter;  and  this  is  most 
xnanifisst  in  organs  of  the  greatest  irritability.    The  coats 
of  the  capillaries  successively  becoming  thinner  and  thinner 
at  length  disappear  altogether,  and  Uie  Vessels  ultimately 
terminate  in  membraneleM  canah  fiMrmed  in  the  substance 
of  the  tissues.* 

Of  the  capillary  arteries  which  it  has  been  stated  termi- 
nate hy  direct  communication  with  the  capillary  veins, 
*  nome  are  large  enougli  to  admit  of  three  or  four  of  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood  fBLOOD]  abreast;  the  diameter  of 
others  is  sufficient  to  admit  only  of  one ;  while  others  are 
so  sm^l  that  they  can  transmit  nothing  but  the  serum  of 
tlie  blood.  As  bng  as  the  capillary  is  of  sufficient  magni- 
tode  to  receive  Uiree  or  four  particles  abreast,  it  is  evident 
that  it  possesses  regular  panetes ;  but  by  (kr  the  greater 
n amber  before  they  communicate  with  veins  lose  altogether 
their  membranous  coats.  There  are  no  visible  openings  or 
pdrea  vn  the  sides  or  ends  of  the  capillaries  by  means  of 
which  the  blood  can  be  extravasated  preparatory  to  its 
being  imbibed  by  tiie  veins.  There  is  nowhere  apparent  a 
ffcndden  passage  of  the  arterial  into  the  venous  stream,  no 
abrupt  boundary  between  the  division  of  the  two  systems. 
The  arterial  streamlet  winds  through  long  routes,  and  de- 
scribes numerous  turns  before  ft  assumes  the  nature  and 
takes  the  direction  of  a  venous  streamlet.  The  ultimate 
c:apillary  rerely  passes  from  a  large  arterial  into  a  large  ve- 
la ous  branch/ 

An  the  great  organic  functions  of  the  living  bod^  are 
perfbrmed  mainly  by  the  capillary  Arteries.  Their  action  is 
essential  to  secretion,  nutrition,  calorification,  and  every 
other  process  which  is  indispensable  to  the  support  of  life. 
Accordingly  it  is  found  by  direct  experiment  that  tiiese 
-v-sssels  possess  an  active  contractile  power  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  impulse  derived  Arom  the  heart.  Under  the 
ordinary  cxmdition  of  the  circulation,  the  blood  indeed  flows 
'tbiongh  these  capillary  vessels  by  the  force  communicated 
Xo  the  circulating  fluid  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart ;  but 
the  evidence  is  indubitable  that  stimulants  of  various  kinds 
mppKed  directly  to  the  capillary  arteries,  without  in  the  least 


affiM)ting  the  hearts  action,  are  capable  of  modifying  to  a 
vast  etient  the  action  of  the  capillaries ;  sometimes,  for  ex- 
ample, causing  them  to  contract  and  at  other  times  to  dilate; 
sometimes  quickening  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  them  ; 
at  other  times  retarding  it,  and  fluently  altogether  arrest- 
ing iU  progress.  It  is  manifest  that  this  contractUe  power 
of  the  capi&aries  must  be  a  vital  endowment,  for  no  such 

Sroperty  is  possessed  by  any  substance  destitute  of  life ;  and 
!iere  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  communicated,  regu- 
lated, and  controlled  by  the  organic  nerves,  which  it  has 
been  stated  increase  as  the  sise  of  the  vessels  and  the  thick- 
ness of  their  membranous  coats  diminislL  '  The  powerful 
influence  of  these  nerves  upon  the  capillary  vessels  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  or  controversy  by  the  obvious  local  changes 
produced  in  the  capillary  circulation  by  sudden  and  even 
by  mental  impressions;  by  the  flush  of  the  cheek  and  the 
sparkle  of  the  eye  at  a  thought  conceived  or  a  sound  heard ; 
changes  which  can  be  effected,  as  far  as  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, by  no  medium  excepting  that  of  the  nerves.' 

Of  the  real  nature  of  the  phenomena  which  take  place  in 
the  capillary  vessels  we  are  wholly  ignorant ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  consist  of  the  conjoint  operation  of  me- 
chanical, chemical,  and  vital  actions,  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  which  on  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  the  pabulum 
of  life,  in  the  primary  and  essential  flmctions  of  life,  is  thus 
stated  by  the  author  of  the « Philosophy  of  Health  :*— 

'  Exerting  upon  each  other  a  vital  force  of  repulsion, 
under  a  vital  influence  derived  fh>m  the  organic  ner\'es, 
urged  by  the  vital  contraction  of  the  heart,  the  particles  of 
ttie  blood  reach  the  extreme  capillaries.  Most  of  these  ca- 
pillaries terminate  in  canals,  which  they  work  out  for  them- 
selves in  the  substance  of  the  tissues.  The  tissues  are  en- 
dowed with  a  vital  attractive  force,  which  they  exert  upon 
the  blood — an  elective  as  well  as  an  attractive  force ;  for  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  in  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lung,  the 
muscle,  the  membrane,  the  bone,  each  tissue  attracts  only 
those  constituents  of  which  it  is  itself  composed.  Thus  the 
oommon  current,  rich  in  all  the  proximate  constituents  of  the 
tissues,  flows  out  to  each.  As  the  current  approaches  the  tis- 
sue the  particles  appropriate  to  the  tissue  feel  its  attractive 
fbrce,  obey  it,  quit  the  stream,  mingle  with  the  substance  of 
the  tissue,  become  identified  with  it,  and  are  changed  into  its 
own  true  and  proper  nature.  Meantime  the  particles  which  are 
not  appropriate  to  that  particular  tissue,  not  being  attracted 
by  it,  do  not  quit  the  current,  but,  passing  on,  are  borne  by 
other  capillaries  to  other  tissues  to  which  they  are  appro- 
priate, and  by  which  they  are  apprehended  and  assimilated. 
When  it  has  given  to  the  tissues  the  constituents  wiUi  which 
it  abounded,  and  received  from  them  particles  no  longer 
useftil,  and  which  would  become  noxious,  the  blood  flows 
into  the  veins  to  be  returned  by  the  pulmonic  heart  to  the 
lung,  where,  parting  with  the  useless  and  noxious  matter  it 
has  accumulated,  and  replenished  with  new  proximate  prin- 
ciples, it  returns  to  the  systemic  heart,  by  which  it  is  aigain 
sent  back  to  the  tissues. 

*  Particles  of  blood  are  seen  to  quit  the  current  and  mingle 
with  the  tissues ;  particles  are  seen  to  quit  tiie  tissues  and 
mingle  with  the  current.  But  all  that  we  can  see  with  the 
best  aid  we  can  get  does  but  bring  us  to  &e  confines  of  the 
grand  operations  that  go  on,  of  which  we  are  altogether  ig- 
norant Axterial  blood  is  conveyed  by  the  arteries  to  the 
capillaries ;  but  before  it  has  passed  from  under  the  influence 
of  the  capillaries,  it  has  ceased  to  be  arterial  blood.  Arte- 
rial blood  is  conveyed  by  the  carotid  arterv  to  the  brain , 
but  the  cerebral  capillaries  do  not  deposit  blood,  but  brain. 
Arterial  blood  is  conveyed  by  its  nutrient  arteries  to  the 
bone ;  but  tbe  osseous  capillaries  do  not  deposit  blood,  but 
bone.  Arterial  blood  is  conveyed  by  the  muscular  arteries 
to  muscle;  but  the  muscular  capillaries  do  not  deposit 
blood,  but  muscle.  The  blood  conveyed  by  the  capillaries 
of  brain,  bone,  muscle,  is  the  same ;  all  comes  alike  from 
the  systemic  heart,  and  is  sdike  conveyed  to  all  tissues ;  yet 
in  the  one  it  becomes  brain,  in  the  other  bone,  and  in  the 
Uiiid  muscle.  Out  of  one  and  the  same  fluid  these  Ifving 
chemists  manufacture  cuticle,  and  membrane,  and  muscle, 
and  brain,  and  bone ;  the  tears,  the  wax,  the  fat,  the  saliva, 
the  gastric  juice,  the  milk,  the  bile,  all  the  fluids  and  all  the 
solids  of  die  body. 

'  And  they  do  still  more,  for  they  are  architects  as  well 
as  chemists ;  after  they  have  manufacturcd  the  tissue  they 
construct  the  organ.  The  capillaries  of  the  eye  not  only 
form  its  different  membranes  and  humours,  but  arrange 
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llbem  in  sueb  n  manner  es  to  eonttitute  tba  optienl  initm- 
ment ;  and  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  not  only  form  cere- 
bral matter,  but  build  it  up  into  the  instrument  of  sensation, 
thought*  and  motion/  (See  Dr.  Craigie's  General  Ana^ 
tony;  Grainger s  Elemenis  qf  General  Anatomy;  Dr. 
Soutbwood  Smith*s  Philosophv  of  Health.) 

CAPITAL.  In  the  article  AccuMOLATioir  we  have 
shown  the  manner  in  which  eaoings  become  capiUd^-^^t 
accumulations  capable  of  producing  profit.  The  surplus  of 
production  which  remains,  either  in  ue  shape  of  national  or 
individual  wealth,  after  a  portion  of  what  is  produced  has 
been  consumed,  is  capital ;  and  this  capital,  conjoined  with 
new  l^ur,  produces  a  further  surplus  or  profit.  The  capi- 
ta of  an  industrious  nation,  having  its  industry  developed 
under  wLm  institutions,  is  thus  constantly  increasing.  It 
will  not  be  convenient,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  any  mi- 
nute details  having  reference  to  the  various  forms  in  which 
capital  is  accumulated,  or  to  show  its  operations  in  the  crea- 
tion of  profit  in  conjunction  with  labour.  As  far  as  such 
large  subjects,  which  involve  minute  illustrations,  can  be 
poperly  treated  in  a  Cyclopedia,  they  are  noticed  under  the 
Leads  of  Intsrbst,  Profit,  Rsnt. 

CAPITAL.    [CotiJM.v.] 

CAPITANA^A,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
oorresponding  to  the  antient  Daunia  or  original  Apulia,  for 
the  Apulia  of  the  Romans  was  more  extended,  and  included 
also  Peucetia  the  present  Terra  di  Bari.  [Apulia.]  The 
word  Capitanata  is  a  corruption  of  Catapanata,  a  word  de- 
rived from  catapan,  the  name  given  to  the  Greek  or  Byzan- 
tine governor  of  this  province  under  the  eastern  emperors. 
The  province  is  also  vulgarly  called  Puglia  Pian»,  to  distin* 

Siish  it  from  Puglia  Pietrosa  or  Terra  di  Bari  and  Otranto. 
apitanata  is  bounded  N.E.  by  the  Adriatic,  N.W.  by  the 
Sannio  (formerly  Contado  di  Molise),  from  which  it  is  divided 
first  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Fortore,  and  lower  down  by 
the  small  river  Saccione,  half  way  between  the  Fortore  and 
the  Bifemo.  Until  of  late  years  the  limits  of  Capitanata 
extended  beyond  the  Bifemo  to  the  boundaries  of  Abrusso 
Citra  near  the  mouth  of  the  Trigno ;  but,  by  the  new  limi- 
tation of  the  provinces,  the  maritime  district  of  Termoli,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bifemo,  and  that  of  Ururi  on  the  right 
bank  of  it,  have  been  added  to  the  Sannio.  To  the  S.W. 
Capitanata  is  bounded  by  Principato  Ultra,  from  which  it 
is  (iivided  by  the  central  Apennino  ridge,  and  to  the  S.B. 
by  Basilioata  and  Terra  di  Bari,  being  divided  from  both  by 
the  course  of  the  Ofanto.  The  length  of  the  province  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Saccione  to  that  of  the  Ofanto  is  80  miles, 
and  its  breadth  from  the  pass  of  Bovtno  to  Manfredonia  is 
about  50  miles.  The  greater  part  of  Capitanata  consists  of 
a  wide  plain  sloping  gently  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines 
to  the  Adriatic.  lu  the  N.  part  of  the  province  the  insu- 
lated group  of  Mount  Gargano  projects  eastwards  into  the 
sea,  forming  a  peninsula,  which  from  its  Shape  and  position 
has  been  called  the  Spur  of  Italy.  To  the  N.W.  the  districts 
of  Torre  Maggiore,  Lucera,  and  VuUurara,  lie  among  offsets 
of  the  Apennine  ridge.  To  the  VT.  the  towns  of  Troja  and 
Bovine,  and  to  the  S.  that  of  Ascoli  rise  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  itself.  [Ascoli  di  Satrianc]  All  the  rest  is  avast 
monotonous  plain,  without  trees,  with  hardly  any  villages  or 
houses,  and  with  only  the  town  of  Foggia  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  the  small  town  of  Cerignola,  85  miles  S.E.  of  Foggia, 
near  the  Ofanto.  This  plain  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Tavoliere  di  Puglia.  The  chief  rivers  are,  the  Fortore, 
which  enters  the  sea  near  Lake  Lesina ;  the  Celone  and 
Candelaro,  which  are  fbrmed  of  several  branches  rising  in 
the  Apennines  and  in  the  ofiset  which  fills  up  the  peninsula 
of  Gargano.  these  two  rivers  afterwards  uniting  in  one  stream 
under  the  name  of  Candelaro,  which  enters  the  Lago  Salso 
o  little  S.  of  the  town  of  Manfredonia ;  and  the  Cervaro  and 
Carapella  which  unite  near  the  sea  a  few  miles  N.  of  Lake 
Salpi.  The  Ofanto  (the  Roman  Aufldus)  is  the  iargest 
river  of  the  province.  It  rises  in  the  central  Apennines 
about  twenty-five  miles  N.E.  of  Salerno,  on  the  opposite 
coast,  and  enters  the  sea  after  a  rapid  course  of  about  sixty 
miles. 

The  surface  of  Capitanata  is  2359  square  miles,  forming 
S»387,780  moggia  (the  moggia  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
English  acre),  divided  among  42,000  proprietors  (many  of 
them  only  house  proprietors),  out  of  273,000  inhabitants.  The 
number  of  proprietors  has  been  decreasing  during  the  last 
ten  years;  in  1824  they  were  57,500.  About  one-sixth  of 
the  surface,  among  the  hilly  regions  of  Gargano  and  the 


Apennines,  it  eoveied  with  forests  and  plantstiow  of  tiec*. 
The  great  plain  of  the  Tavoliere  occupiea  1,130,000  nKjcnx 
or  nearly  one-half  of  the  surface  of  the  province.  T«»>thin:> 
of  this  plain  are  left  for  pasture  and  have  no  resident  p^^pu- 
lation,  and  the  other  third  is  oultivaied,  eioepting  6b,i'(-4 
moggia  of  it,  which  are  coveted  with  marilies.   The  bu- 
tory  of  the  Tavoliere  is  interesting.    Daunia,  pte%MUa  i. 
the  Roman  invasion,  was  well  inhabited,  and  had  tuii« 
towns.    In  the  second  Punic  war  the  devaitatioo  of  l< 
country  was  commenced.    The  wars  of  Sulla  aad  the  sen  t!i 
war  of  Spartaous  completed  the  desolation.    The  townt  i..J 
villages  of  the  plain  being  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  bcaiii^ 
wanderers  and  shepherds.    The  course  of  the  rivcr»  aU 
the  drains  being  neglected,  pestilential  marshes  were  foric',*: 
near  the  sea  ooast,  while  the  inland  plain,  deprived  o(  i.t  ci- 
tion,  was  burnt  up  by  the  summer  heats.    lo  winter,  be*- 
ever,  it  afibrded  a  natural  and  abundant  pasture.  U* 
mountaineers  of  Samnium  and  Abnuio,  whose  cwnu  n 
had  also  suffered  their  share  of  Roman  devastation,  b .  t 
mostly  reduced  to  the  condition  of  shepherds,  began  to  i . . 
their  flocks  in  winter  into  the  plains  of  Apulia,  wbKii«i:i 
abandoned,  and  returned  to  the  mountains  for  the  suraR.«>r. 
This  was  Uie  origin  of  the  *  pastorizia  errante/  or  the  »\«u«o 
of  migratory  pasturing,  which  has  continiicd  ever  y.\i'.t 
The  Romans  established  a  vecligal  or  gabella  up>vn  iu 
flocks  and  cattle  which  were  led  to  pasture  in th«  pia:.. 
and  intrusted  its  management  to  Publicani  called  *  A l^i*.:- 
chi,'  who  numbered  the  heads  of  cattle  or  sheep,  ar-l  c . 
lected  the  tax.    (See  Ducange's  Qhsearium,  ait  'Ahuv 
chi.*)    Under  the  emperors  the  complaints  of  the  ex(orb  i 
of  the  Publicani  became  so  loud  that  Nero  proposed  tu  ti.- 
senate  the  abolition  of  the  vectigal,  which  however  wai  u.\ 
efiected.    Things  continued  in  the  same  state  for  eGQtur.rt 
'  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.    Hie  towns  of  Sslapia.  AfLn- 
rippa,  Anxanum,  Herdonia,  &c.,  had  disappeawd.  $:;•  n. 
tum  still  survived  in  a  state  of  decay  until  the  Nnn. ;: 
Manfred  removed  its  inhabitants  to  the  new  town  of  Mti  • 
fredonia.    Under  the  Normans  the  Tavoliere wsi  mfrc; 
fiscal  or  royal  property,  and  parts  of  it  were  let  to  'K'^'t: 
or  tenants.    Charles  of  DuraESo  drove  away  the  tenai  > 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  by  letters-patent,  dated  fiom  Tibur  * 
of  August,  1447,  organised  anew  the  gabella  on  the  iW. 
and  cattle,  by  which  the  proprietors  of  flocks  in  tlie  m  l> 
tains  of  Samnium  and  Abmxsi  were  obliged  to  take  tLf . 
into  the  plain  of  Puglia  for  the  winter,  and  to  pay  t  ta  a: 
so  much  per  head. 

In  1661  this  obligatory  migration  was  eoounuted  iiit  * 
voluntary  one,  by  whioh  every  proprietor  of  flocks  oU.*.r- 
the  quantitv  of  ground  that  he  wanted  for  pasture,  f 
paying  to  the  treasury  132  ducats  a  year  for  every  ii 
sheep.    Other  parto  of  the  plain  were  let  for  csIuti'i- 
Under  King  Joseph  Bonapane,  in  1806,  all  the  tetupcr*" 
tenants  of  the  Tavoliere  were  obhged  to  become  enilu   . 
or  perpetual  tenants,  and  to  pur^ase  their  lease  u' . 
which  regulation  1,800,000  ducats  Were  paid  at  oors  ... 
the  treasury.    In  1 81 7,  after  the  restoration,  a  second  k\ 
the  same  amount  was  exacted,  and  the  annual  cbsf?*  ••*- 
also  raised ;  at  the  same  time  the  peace  Uiwered  the  f''  - 
of  agricultural  produce.    A  hail-storm  in  16S2  anJ  \ 
winters  completed  the  distress  of  the  tenants.    Some  ni- 
has  been  afforded  to  them  sinee  by  the  govemmeot  n 
mitting  part  of  the  arrears,  and  granting  delay  for  the :  ^ 
lliere  are  2500  enfiteuti  or  pexpetnal  tenants  in  tb»l.* 
voliere;  the  annual  charge  on  the  pasture-land  is3^(.' 
ducats ;  that  on  land  in  cultivation  is  about  500,00i>.   1  - 
monti  frumentarii,  which  exist  here  as  in  other  pv^*  '■ 
Italy  [Brxscia],  and  which  lend  com  for  seed  or  cvn^u  : 
tion  to  poor  cultivators  at  a  small  interest,  have  incna  •-. 
The  breed  of  sheep  has  been  improved  by  the  crocs  ct  C'^ 
rinos,  and  the  wool,  whioh  was  once  very  ooaite,  is  nov  ^   - 
bled  in  value,  being  80  ducats  the  cantaro  (about  2(H  k-* 
English).    In  1 834  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  was  -' 
80,000  rubbi.    The  breed  of  horses  has  also  been  imf^* '' 
and  winnowing  and  threshing  machines  have  bees  >" 
duced.    Notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  the  soil  ini  i 
little  manure  used  by  the  cultivators,  wheat  thrivi^  ^  •' 
well  on  it.   Capitanata  exported,  in  1833,  through  ttx  p "- 
of  Manfredonia  and  Barletta,  269,907  cantara  of  wheat. 
of  barley,  6159  oats,  1568  Indian  com,  6381  lieins  - 
about  200  of  peas.    From  the  Gargano,  which  i»  the  :« 
cultivated  district  in  the  province,  oil,  lemons,  oranr«  *  • 
roabs,  capers,  and  terebinth  gum  are  exported  lothe  ii'  ^ 
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MoMttRit  out  of  Um  finest  eoUection  of  stAtuos  and  aenlp-  I 
torn  in  Italy.    The  three  palaces  and  the  square  between  | 
occupy  the  intermontium*  the  two  summits  being  ooeupied 
by  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli  and  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
CaffareUi»    Two  ways  lead  down  hy  the  senatorud  palace 
into  the  Carapo  Vaccino»  or  antient  Forum. 

CAPITULA'RIUlf.  liteiaUy  *a  book  divided  into 
ehapterst'  was  the  name  given  to  the  laws  issued  by  the 
French  kings  of  the  first  and  second  raoes,  in  the  great 
assemblies  of  the  nobles  and  bishops  which  formed  the 
states  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  administration  of  civil  and 
eoclesiastieal  affairs.  These  laws,  being  classed  under 
heads  or  chapters,  were  called  capitularies.  Childebert, 
Clotarius,  and  Dagobert,  and  afterwards  Charlemagne, 
Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  Charles  the  Bald,  &e.,  issued  capitu- 
laries. Those  of  Charlemagne  are  the  most  celebrated, 
being  more  extensive,  more  enlightened  considering  the  age 
he  lived  in,  and  forming  a  real  code  of  legislation  which 
remained  in  force  long  after.  Ansegisus,  abbot  of  Pon- 
tenelles,  made  a  collection  in  books  of  the  capitularies  of 
Chariemagne  and  his  son  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  in  the  year 
827.  Other  collections  were  published  subsequently.  After 
Charles  the  Simple,  a.d.  922,  no  more  capitularies  were 
issued,  and  no  laws  or  statutes  are  known  to  exist  of  the 
subsequent  period  till  the  time  of  Louis  le  Gros,  a.d.  1100. 
Louis  le  Gros  began  to  issue  charters  to  the  communes  or 
churches,  but  no  general  laws  or  ordinances  appear  to  have 
been  enacted^  except  one  by  Philippe  Auguste  in  1190, 
till  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  a.d.  12G0,  who  beg:an  to  issue 
regular  ordinances.  Baluse  published  a  complete  collection 
of  all  the  capitularies  issued  by  the  kings  of  the  first  and 
second  race,  with  notes. — Capttularia  Begum  Frtxncorum^ 
a  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1677. 

CAPITULATION,  a  series  of  articles  expressing  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  fortress  is  surrendered  to  an  enemy. 

The  agreement  by  which  an  army  or  a  large  division  of 
troops  surrenders  to  a  superior  force,  or  engages  to  evacuate 
the  territory  which  it  occupies,  when  its  strength  and  con- 
dition are  yet  such  as  to  make  itself  respected  by  the  enemy, 
is  called  a  Convention.  Such  was  that  made  at  Cintra,  or 
rather  at  Lisbon,  between  the  generals  of  the  P^nch  and 
Snglish  armies  on  the  departure  of  the  former  from  Portugal 
in  1808. 

When  the  provisions  and  ammunition  of  a  garrison  are 
nearly  expended,  when  breaches  have  been  made  in  the 
ramparts  of  the  fortress,  and  no  chance  remains  of  being 
ftuoeoured,  the  governor  of  tlie  place  is  justified  in  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  the  besiegers  respecting  the  terms 
by  which  he  consents  to  deliver  his  charge  into  their  hands ; 
and  by  the  rules  of  war,  as  well  as  from  the  regard  doe  to 
a  gallant  adversary,  he  is  entitled  to  obtain  an  honourable 
capitulation.  It  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  governor 
should  postpone  the  propossb  to  surrender  till  his  provisions 
are  entirely  exhausted,  the  besiegers  may  refuse  to  grant 
terms  to  the  garrison,  which  must  then  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. 

When  the  reign  of  Napoleon  was  drawing  to  an  end, 
and  he  found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acting 
on  the  defensive,  the  duty  of  defending  the  fortresses  of 
France  was  impressed  on  the^sommanders  by  every  motive 
which  the  love  of  glory  and  the  fear  of  disgrace  can  inspire. 
in  the  Imperial  decree  concerning  them,  it  is  stated  that 
every  commander  who  shall  appear  to  have  defended 
his  fortress  like  a  man  of  honour  and  a  faithful  subject, 
shall,  along  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  may  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  defence,  be  presented  on  a 
day  of  general  parade,  and  receive,  in  presence  of  the  troops, 
public  testimonials  of  the  emperor's  satisfaction;  that  no 
time  shall  be  lost  in  exchanging  those  who  may  be  made 
prisoners  of  war ;  and  that  every  commander  who  shall  be 
killed  on  the  breach,  or  die  of  his  wounds,  shall  be  buried 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  stated,  that  every 
eapitulation  made  without  a  vigorous  resistance  oontinued 
to  the  last  moment,  and  without  having  sustained  at  least 
one  assault  on  the  rampart  of  the  place,  is  criminal  and 
dishonourable :  the  commander  who  so  surrenders  is  made 
responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  his  cowardice  or 
treachery ;  he  is  threatened  witb  all  the  severity  of  ^e  law ; 
and  the  decree  consigns  to  infamy,  and  punishes  with  deaUi, 
him  who  yields  to  the  menaces  or  proposals  of  the  enemy. 

If  the  rssolutioa  to  somnder  should  be  at  length  taken, 
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the  oonditkiit  adlioitad  by  the  governor  should  be  npr^M-H 
coneisely  in  a  few  articles,  and  should  be  sodi  only  !i«  rv 
can  expect  to  obtain  oooaistently  with  the  cirniDitanre^  4 
the  case.  The  governor  should  hovoYer  fimly  inti«t  \x\>  \ 
their  execution  when  granted.  He  is  not  to  separate  r.  ^r  • 
self  from  his  garrison,  but  he  must  share  iti  (ate  a«  »> 
after  as  during  the  siege ;  and  he  is  to  stipulate  in  fa-  / 
of  the  sick  and  wmmded  for  as  many  adrantsget  as  bt  ur, 
possibly  gain. 

It  has  happened  that  the  governor  of  a  foitren  has  i 
induoed  to  leave  his  poet  by  an  invitation  to  a  personal 
ferenee  with  the  general  of  the  besieging  amy,  an<i  t 
advantage  has  iMon  taken  of  his  ahseiMe  to  usao) 
place  in  the  hope  of  gaining  it  during  the  eonfosion  \h  r 
expected  to  prevail  there.  History  moreover  reconis  :r^. 
stances  in  which  the  besieging  troops  hare  eotere-i  ^\ 
place  and  oommitted  disordexa  even  while  the eomntnl  .*. 
have  been  occupied  on  the  breach  in  drawing  up  the  an*  •• 
of  tlie  capitulatbn.  To  avoid  such  mtsfoitunes  the  p)\ .  - 
of  a  fortress  should  on  no  account  go  out  for  the  puri'v  > 
treating  with  the  enemy,  but  he  must  employ  in  tiiat  c  ;■ 
officers  on  whose  seal  and  firmness  he  can  rely. 

By  the  terms  of  a  capitulation  the  arms  and  mi.  •  - 
stores  in  the  place  are  generally  given  up  to  the  be»  11:  - 
the  officers  and  troops  S[  the  garrison  retsining  onl\  <  •  - 
private  property,  and  being  aJllowed  to  march  out  vit..  "< 
honours  of  war,  that  is,  with  drums  beating,  ooloon  \V  . 
&C.  When  necessary,  a  convoy  is  allowed  them  for  pr '. 
tion  till  thev  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destination. 

CAPITULUM,  a  head  of  flowen,  a  particolir  fon..  -' 
inflorescence.  Theoretically  botanists  consider  it  an  uv 
developed  spike,  the  axis  of  which  beoomes  a  refc  nri  -. 
and  the  external  empty  bracts  an  involucre.  The  r  i^ 
delion,  and  all  Compositm,  have  an  infloreeeence  of  -i  i 
nature ;  it  is  vulgarly  looked  upon  as  a  flower. 

CAPO  DISTRIA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Istria,  on  :  ' 
Adriatic  Sea.  It  stands  on  an  egg-shaped  isUnd,  vh  ^  * 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  long  causeway.  1  - 
town  is  about  two  miles  in  cireumferraee ;  it  hu  lome  tr 
and  is  oousidered  much  healthier  thm  most  of  the  pi  - 
on  that  coast.  The  export  trade  is  chiefly  supplied  hv  ' 
salt-pans  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  thA  vineyardji, « i  . 
afford  a  quantity  of  good  wine. 

CAPO  D'ISTRIA,  the  Count  of.   bora  at  Corfu   : 
1780,  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  he  himself  W'    - 
study  medicine  at  Venice,  to  which  leooblic  Corfu  an ' 
other  Ionian  islands  then  belonged.    Hisftttherwas  rl.  : 
the  provisional  government  of  the  Ionian  islands  in  r  * 
when  the  Russians  took  posseseion  of  them.   In  im,"* 
the  Seven  Islands,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  were  placei  i:  .  - 
the  protection  of  Bonaparte,  both  Capo  d' I  stria  ar.l    • 
father  left  Corfu  and  entered  the  service  of  Rusua.   1 
count's  first  post  was  an  humble  one ;  but  as  he »)  u» 
talent  for  diplomacy,  he  was  speedily  advanced  and  t::  • 
to  the  Russian  embas^  at  Vienna.    In  1812.  durinc  D 
parte's  expedition  to  Moscow,  Capo  dlstria  vas  rl- . 
with  certain  diplomatic  operations  connected  with  th^  ^ 
of  the  Danube,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  th?  \'  ' 
of  Moldavia,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Tchit. :  •: 
which  had  been  engaged  against  the  Turks,  and  th^n  •• 
pied  the  two  principalities  of  Wallachta  and  M  ''    ' 
When  (in  the  summer  of  1612)  peace  wts  conclu<i<-* 
tween  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the  latter  power  was  tr.. 
to  recall  the  army  of  Tchitchagof  from  the  Daimlf  1 
Berozina,  Capo  dlstria  went  with  it,  and  afler  the  tv- 
blow  given  to  the  French  at  the  passage  of  the  Berex 
remained  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor  AI* 
of  Russia,  who  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  Bbili'>^ 
address.    In  1613  he  was  sent  by  Alexander  as  his  n:  ^  * 
plenipotentiary  to  Switzeriand,  and,  before  the  allie<l  *' 
crossed  the  Rhine  into  that  country,  he  drew  up  a  <> 
tion  promising  the  re-establishment  of  Helvetian  > 
pendence  and  the  restitution  of  aU  the  territory'  trii  '■ 
French  had  Uken  from  the  Swiss.    These  promiftr>' 
well  kept,  and  the  Count  so  conducted  himself  as  t<'  n 
the  esteem  of  the  Swiss.    The  Constitutional  Act,  vh  ^  ' 
sanctioned  and  forwarded,  removed  many  old  abu«<^  ' 
invidious  distinctions.    In  September,  1614,  Capo (i I' 
left  Switzerland  for  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  wheie.  o- 
through  him,  the  affiurs  of  the  Swiss  were  happily  ^^  > 
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nated.    In  1615  he  was  with  the  BmperarAlexsn<l'  'l 
Paris,  and  was  hia  plenipelBntiary  in  the  difliiitive  WH  ^ 
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4Mf  of  LyeaoBia,  was  Tfuia,  or  as  Xcnopbon  (Afiah.  L  2, 
SO.)  call*  it»  Dana,  the  limit  of  Cjma  s  mareh  in  Cappa- 
doeia.  The  principal  men  of  Cappadocta  are  the  Halys 
<Kizil-Snnak>  mnd  the  Iiis  (Yeshil-Ermak),  both  of  which 
flov  into  the  Enxine:  and  the  Melas,  mhich  flowB  into 
the  Eophratea.  The  KizQ-Enaak  flovs  thrcugh  a  country 
abonndini^  in  salt-hills,  and  hence  Strabo  supposes  the 
antient  name  to  haie  been  denTcd  (xii.  p.  546,  d).  Indeed 
u  manj  parts  of  Cappadocia  salt  tracts  are  found  of  great 
extent.'  The  Halys  rises  further  to  the  E.  than  is  re- 
presented in  the  ordinary  maps,  and  runs  for  about  half 
its  course  from  W.  to  K  in  a  loogitudinal  valley.  It  then 
tnras  to  the  N.  and  cuts  through  the  mountain-ranges,  all 
of  which  hare  a  general  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Euxine  ccobt.  [Anatolia.]  The  Iris  flows  through 
Amasia. 

Cappadocia  abounded  also  in  mines  of  iron  and  silver: 
Horace  alludes  to  this  fact  (hptst.,  i.  6.  3'J.)  Tlie  iron 
mrne^  in  the  N.E.  of  Pontus  were  worked  by  the  Chaly)>es 
( ChjlJ^ti^  Sirab.  xiL  549,  d. ;  see  Xen.  Anab\  ▼.  5.  I ),  the 
pieater  part  of  whom  appear  to  have  gained  a  livelihood  by 
working  in  iron.  On  the  same  roast  E.of  Samsun  (Amisus) 
at  a  place  cal  ed  Unieh,  rock  alum  still  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  trade.  There  ia»  said  to  be  a  silver  mine  at  a  place 
near  Aroasia,  called  nov  Hadji  Kioi.  Crystal,  jasper, 
and  onyx  are  said  also  to  enrich  this  country.  (Strab. 
p.  540,  a.)  Strabo  speaks  of  a  beautiful  stone  which  wa:* 
prmhiccd  in  Cappadocia,  white  Uke  ivory ;  the  handles  of 
swords  were  made  of  it. 

The  Cappadocians  were  very  genenklly  known  during  the 
Roman  occupation  of  their  country  for  tlietr  uuprinciplcil  and 
vicious  character ;  so  much  so  that  the  word  '  Cappadocian ' 
was  only  another  name  for  a  villain. 

The  condition  of  Cappadocia  before  the  period  of  the 
Penian  rule  is  unoertain;  possibly  it  belonged  to  the  exten- 
sive kingdom  of  Ljdia.  At  any  rate  both  Cappadocia  on 
the  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  on  the  Taurus  appear  to  have 
Ibrmed  one  state.  I>arius  Hystaspis  b  said  to  have  (ir«t  di- 
vided it  into  two  satrapies.  (Strab.  xii.  534,  r.)  The  satraps 
appear  to  have  been  kings  of  the  countries  tributary  to  the 
Persian  monaroh,  and  hence  an  hereditary  succession  is  ob- 
aerved.  The  cireamstance  that  Darius  and  his  successors 
in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  left  the  government  of  the 
district  with  the  native  princes,  is  probably  to  be  attributed 
more  to  their  inability  to  prevent  it  than  to  any  other  reason. 

The  first  king  of  Cappadocia,  according  to  Strabo  (xii.  p. 
S34,  a),  was  Ariarathes.  Bnt  Aribseus,  mentioned  by  Xc- 
nophon  iCyrnp,  ii.  1,  5),  would  appear  to  hive  preceded 
him.  The  following  Ust  has  been  drawn  up  in  the  Uni- 
versal History  (voL  x.  p.  8) — Phamaccs,  Smeriis,  Atamnas, 
Animhas,  Anaphas  II.,  Datames,  Ariaramnes,  Ariarathes  I., 
Olopnenies,  Ariarathes  II.,  Ariarathes  III.,  Ariararanes  II., 
AriaraUies  IV..  Ariarathes  V.,  Ariarathes  VI.,  Ariarathes 
VIL,  Ariarathes  VIII.,  Ariarathes  IX.  (the  family  of 
Pharnacea  now  extinct),  Ariobarzanes  I.,  Ariobarzanes  II., 
Ariobarzanes  III.,  Arehelaus.  On  the  death  of  Archelaus 
Capfiadocia  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  (Strabo, 
xii.  p.  534).  which  it  continued  till  it  was  invaded  by  the 
Turks. 

On  the  division  of  Capnadocia  by  the  Persians  Pontus 
was  given  over  to  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Milhridates,  ac- 
cording to  Justin  and  other  writers.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  kings  aa  they  have  been  mentioned  in  history : — 
Artabazea  (an  interval  of  perhaps  80  years  then  occurs), 
Rhodobates,  Mithridates  I.,  Ariobarsanes,  Mithridates  II., 
Mithridates  HI.,  Ariobarzanes  II.,  Mithridates  IV.,  Mithri- 
dates v.,  Phamaces  I.,  Mithridates  VL,  Mithridates  VII., 
aumamed  the  Great,  with  whom  the  BLomans  waged  the 
celebrated  Mithridaticnm  Bellum  (he  died  b.  c.  64) ;  Phar- 
naces  II.,  Darius,  Polemon  I.,  Polemon  II.  Pontus  was 
then  reduced  entirely  to  a  Roman  province  (Tacit.  HisL,  iii. 
47),  which  it  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexius  Comnenus, 
in  whose  family  the  empire  remained  till  Mohammed  II. 
reduced  it  to  slavery. 
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CAPPAIODA'CEJB,  a  natand  oidtr  of  dicolyMonoui 
polypetakms  planto,  having  a  superior  fniil,  psneul  pU 
oent»,  an  embryo  curved  upon  itself  without  aHwmco,  \.\t 
peUls  and  sepads,  a  great  number  of  staaeni,  and  an  o\  [  -, 
elevated  upon  a  kmg  stalk.  They  are  known  from  Cru^ 
feraa  by  their  indefinite  stamens  and  reniform  ieed«.  Ai  '  ■ 
them  appear  to  be  more  or  less  acrid.  They  are  bu>hi« 
herbs  found  all  over  the  tropics,  and  not  extending  in  msux 
planes  beyond  them.  Egypt  and  the  south  of  Imu-^ 
which  are  inhabited  by  Capparis  spinosa  and  dmilar  >{k 
offer  the  greatest  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Some  of  the  American  species  of  Cappatidacev  ue  \ 
poisonous ;  others  act  as  vesicatories ;  and  a  few  aie  ict^  , 
stimulant.  To  the  latter  class  belongs  the  Capparit  tp,s . 
of  the  south  of  Europe.    This  plant  grows  naturally  i ;.. 
rocks  and  ruins  all  over  the  south  of  France  and  ltil\,  r>-; 
dering  them  inconceivably  gav  with  its  large  vhiie  :  .-•* 
soms,  firom  the  centre  of  each  of  which  there  i\mr\:^  \ 
long  tassel  of  deep  lilac  stamens.    The  flower-budt  ci  • , 
tute  the  capers  of  the  sfaopa»  the  quality  of  which  dt(y: 
exclusively  upon  the  age  at  which  they  are  gatberMl.  " 
smallest  and  youngest  being  the  dearest  and  ooit  d    : 
and  the  largest  and  oldest   the  coarsest  and  cku^ 
On  an  average  each  plant  of  the  Caper  bush  givis  a  i  ir 
of  buds.    The  consumption  of  capers  in  this  country  t- 
considerable,  not  amounting  to  more  than  about  60,u>.' 
a-year. 


[Cappwii  spiBOM.] 

1.  an  expanded  flcmer :  9,  a  petal ;  3^  a  ealjrx  with  the  itAlkM  n*  ^   < 
hortsuntal  •eetion  of  the  fruit;  i,  a  toagHiMlinal  Mclte  «f  tlw  artti. 
embryo  extracted  from  tlie  aeed-coat. 

CAPRA.    [Goat.] 

CAPRELLA.    [LiBMODiPOOA.] 

CAPRE'OLUS,  an  old  name  for  the  tendnl  of  s  vin«. 

CAPRI,  the  Roman  Capren,  a  rooky  hut  besntiful  i*  • 
in  the  Mediterranean,  situated  under  the  same  nMrvl.: 
the  city  of  Naples,  which  it  immediateljr  iaoei.   h  ''- 
at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Neapolitan  gulf;  n  <*  <* 
miles  and  a  half  from  Cape  Campanella,  which  lemur  ^  - 
the  promontory  of  Sorrento;  about  ten  nilet  from  t . 
Miseno,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  and  rather  oorr ' 
twenty  from  the  city  of  Naplea.    It  is  ooiBpoMd  ^«' ' 
calcareous  rocks,  which  are  disposed  in  two  masscft  ^ 
considerable  hollow  between  them.    The  higheit  oi  i^ 
two  masses,  which  is  to  the  W.,  riaea  between  Ku«  • 
1700  feet  above  the  sea.   It  la  called  Anacapn,  and  s  pf* 
little  town  upon  it  bears  the  same  nauM.    The  iab*:*  ' 
of  Anacapri  oommunieale  with  tfaft  otec  ton  and  <i«^- 


CAP  r, 

BBlially  diflemt,  ■Hhouefa  eoafaaaieA 

J  iCTm.    In  Iho  fig  the  CympM  Puma. 

bnmgfat  by  the  wild  bnncbes,  poncturea  the  cuUiTated  figs 
and  tMelente*  their  ripening :  in  ihe  palm  the  pollen  of  the 
vild  nalea  it  ibed  npon  the  stigmu  of  the  eultirated  fe- 
iiulei.  «n4  fecundates  tbein. 

CAPRIFOLIA'CEjfi,  a  ratcral  order  of  ManopeUlon* 
DieotTledoni,  having  an  inferior  ovary,  opposite  leaTeswith- 
ont  stipule*,  and  a  small  emlirvo  Ijing  in  a  considerable 
mass  of  boraj  aibumen.  Tlie  Ijpe  of  t'  e  order  ia  the  genus 
Capri/iiltam,  or  honeysnckle  ;  the  genera  that  are  assi)- 
ciaTed  with  i[  in  part  consist  of  dismeraltermcnls  of  ioiucTO, 
and  m  part  of  plants  having  •  resemblance  lo  them  in  habit. 
The  eenera  most  disiirailar  to  Capri/oliian  are  Sambueui 
and  Viburnum  ;  but  their  charaf  lers  are  more  dependent 
for  their  dissiinilinide  upon  the  shunneM  of  lire  tube  of  their 
coroila,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  liowen  are  arraneed. 
than  npon  any  aetna!  differences  of  fTganiialion.  Capn- 
folitufee  differ  from  Cinchnnaeeie  In  Utile  e?ii:Cpt  the  want 
of  stipules  between  the  leaves,  and  con^qiientlr  there  is 
great  resemblance  in  their  sensible  prjperlies :  their  bark 
being  often  astringent,  their  leave*  sometimes  enielic.  and 
the  aeeds  of  Tnotteum  perfolialum  similar  lu  coffee. 
(Liodley't  Nalurai  SytUm  n/Boluny.  ed.  ii.,  p.  247.) 


Cbcneol.  who  diMwrered  this  Mid,  gtvm  tb«  fi 
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brdratedadd       .  I44S'32     IO(i- 
CA'PROMYS.    [Mbbid«.) 


CAPRIMU'LGID-B.  [Goii-SocKmaa.] 
CAPROIC  ACID  is  procured  from  milk,  by  decom- 
posing the  caproate  of  barytes :  upon  1 00  pans  of  this  salt 
there  are  to  be  poured  39  "(3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water.  The  greater  part  of  the 
capmic  acid  separates.  A  further  quantity  may  be  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  coticenlrated  sulpburic 
acid,  equal  in  weight  to  the  Qrst.  The  caproic  acid  sepa- 
rated is  to  he  digested  for  forty-eight  boors  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  then  distilled. 

Ca^j^  acid  is  a  very  fluid  oil ;  it  is  colourless ;  very  in- 
flammahle;  ha  lasts  ia  srcid  and  penetrating;  its  smell 
Ksembles  that  of  acetio  acid  and  perspiration.  Its  density 
•t  70°  Fabr.  0-622;  it  does  not  congeal  at  12°,  and  boils 
below  312',  It  gl^ually  Tapurises  when  exposed  to  the 
air:  water  at  -13^  scarcely  dissolve;!  I'(l4  per  cent.;  but 
anhydrous  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  all  proportious.  Its  sales, 
~*->ch  ara  quite  nmntpoitaut,  are  teimod  caproaUt.    M. 


CA'PROS,  a  genua  of  Gsbea  of  the  section  Aoaiti/t-j  i'- 
rygii  and  family  Seombtrida. 

But  one  species  of  this  genus  ba*  yet  been  dismivri.: 
the  Caproiaper  of  LarepMa,  and  Z*tii  aper  of  Linnsu-^ 

Tlie  characters  of  the  genu*  are — budy  short,  bomen   .: 
ovate,  much  compressed,  and  covered  with  small  ker; 
!<caks;   mouth  capable  of  considerable  protruiion.     l>  :•.. 
liu  ecDari:inaicd<asin  tfiqxlosfes),  but  no  spioesal  the  1  .    . 
I  nor  al  llie  base  of  the  andj  Bn.' 

Cof-mi  aper,  or  the  bwir-fitk,  in  general  appears-.' .  . 
I  nit  uuiikc  the  dory  (lo  which  it  is  in  fact  closely  ah  , 
j  but.  iiidepciideDt  of  other  characters,  may  be  distiiiei.>  - 
'  by  it£  mouth  being  more  attenuated  and  protnci^-,  i 

Kily  being  covered  willi  scales,  and  the  want  of  \ouf  .... 
.  ),.>;. us  to  Ihe  dorsal  spines. 

I  1  Ills  6ih  appi:ars  to  be  most  generally  about  six  iii.  • 
ir.  k'::;:ib,  of  a  pale  carmine  colour  above,  and  silvery  •» . 
l.i'n..'aLh.  Tiierclourof  the  upper  part  extends  more  ur  i 
{  <l<iwn  ihe  sides  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  several  urj:  . 
I  ru1uur«d  bauds  arc  observable  extending  (roio  (he  i  -  - 
I  <IiiA  nwards.  The  lateral  line  is  not  readily  sees,  exce;". 
in  terent  specimens,  wbca  it  iasaid  to  have  a  crytta. 
appearance. 

Tuis  SsU  is  a  native  ot  the  Hediurraoean.  and  liai>  U.' 
found  on  our  own  coast,  but  very  rarely;  a  third  >]>^  . 
n.un  has  recently  been  recorded  as  British. 

An  interesting  account  of  this  Bih  will  be  fiKUid  in  V 
rell's  ■  Hislorv  of  British  Fishei.' 
CAISA.    [Conch  A'ct«.] 

CA'PSICUM    or  bird-pepper,  a   genus  of  solanin 
plains  with  Ihe  shell  of  the  fruit  fleshy  and  oslouiwL   :. 
cunlaining  a  pungent  principle,  which  also  exisle  in  it>  f 
in  ineai  acliviiy.     On  (his  account  both  (be  fruit  and  ■»■    ■ 
of  didereni  species  of  capsicum  are  in  request  as  a  r 
men),  and  either  in  the  unprepared  stute,  ur  ground 
Cayenne  pvpiwr,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  sttmu...: 
veirt'iables  used  by  man.     in  Europe  the  capsicum  !:■■ 
lami'ly  into  the  seasoning  of  food,  and  the  prepan: 
pii'kies;  and  in  warmer  countries  it  constiUites  one  .-: 
Iir>t  iiecessaries  of  life,  either  gt«en  or  ripe.     The  ty    • 
from  Hhirh  the  fresh  capsicums  used  in  Europe  are   ;- 
ripdlly  oinained  is  the  Capsicum  imnuum.  a  wrcdy   i 
found  wild  in  South  America  and  the  West  Iitdiesl     i 
sprcies  grows  from  one  to  twe  feet  high,  formisg  a  ■!■  • 
green  bush  with  ovate  or  ovate -lanceolate  leaves  ;  tis  Htx    - 
are  small  and  white  ;  its  frtrit  is  extremely  Tariahla  in  •..-' 
colour,  position,  and  e?en  in  quality.     Red  and   ycJU-s  i  • 
the  presailing  colours  ;  the  oblong-conical  is  tbe  ot>!  " 
figure :  and  to  hang  in  a  drooping  position  ii  the  mu  i.< 
direction  of  the  fruit.   But  round,  ovate,  and  avea  depi*«- 
fruit  is  known,  and  many  varieties  constantly  bcir  v  - 
fruit  in  an  erect  position.     Most  of  tbem  are   loo  pur.:  . 
for  European  palates ;  but  the  large  red  buUock'a  he^r. . 
yellow  tomato  capsicums  are  mild  enough  to  be  dtoed  ■   . 
salad. 

A  much  hotter  species  is  the  Capnatm  jTMliojut  ■ 
goat~pGpp«r,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  which  di&rs  '.r 
the  Cupsicum  (dhsuum  iu  being  a  shrub,  and  in  iit  ' 
being  very  small.  There  is  alio  a  kind  culliTaled  bi  ' 
Chinese,  with  black  fruit ;  and  botanists  recognise  m- 
others.  but  they  appear  to  be  in  many  cases  laen  va.ii  - 
of  C.  anituunt  or,/>tiiicotinn. 

The  acrid  principle  of  ca{>sicum  has  been  aaalyi^:    ■ 
Braconnot  (Anaaia  d*  C/iimit,  vol.  vL,  p.  I33)>  wbi>  i--. 
it  not  to  be  volatile,  to  dissolve  readily  in  water,  taatr  ir.i 
alcohol  and  nther,  and  that  it  is  mixed  Willi  nun.!.  . 


asily  brought 
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ppeo  air  undMr  a  'feouth  wall.  '  Tb^y  will  leadily  rijtoD'tbeir 
Iniit  in  such  a  situation. 

The  fruit  or  pod  of  several  species  of  Capsicum  is  used 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  under  different  names, 
UA  a  stimulating  condiment  with  fbod,  or  externally  as  a 
rubeOicient.  or  internally  as  a  powerAil  excitant  to  the 
nerves  of  the  part  with  which  it  comes  in  contact-  The 
C  annuum,  or  Spanish  pepper,  the  C/rutetcefu,  or  Chilies, 
called  also  Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  C,  haccatum,  or  bird* 
pepper,  are  chiefly  employed.  They  are  natives  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  South.  Amesaca,  &c.,  and  are  of 
great  utility,  along  with  different  articles  of  food,  in  rousing 
the  energies  of  the  stomach  when  impaired  by  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  and  thereby  assisting  digestion.  Even  birds 
Yukve  recourse  to  the  seeds,  and  many  parrots  and  other 
birds  die  during  their  voyage  or  soon  after  they  reach 
Kurope  for  want  of  this  natural  stimulant  The  pods  con-* 
tain  two  distinct  principles  :  the  one  capsicin,  an  alcaloid; 
tiie  other  an  ethereal  oil,  which  is  the  stimulating  prin- 
ciple :  it  resides  chiefly  in  the  external  layers  of  tl^  fruit 
aud  in  the  seeds. 

The  bruised  pods,  or  Cayenne  pepper,  in.ay  be  employed 
in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm  as  a  powerful  ruhefa'bient,  which 
in  many  cases  is  preferable  to  common  sinapisms.  It  is  also 
of  great  service  as  a  gargle,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
«iih  cinchona  and  serpeiitaria  in  the  sore  throat  when 
threatening  to  run  into  a  state  of  mortification,  of  scarlatina 
maligna.  It  may  also  be  given  internally  with  the  same 
arljiincts  in  the  same  disease.  In  fevers,  both  typhoid  and 
intermittent,  it  is  often  a  usefiil  accompaniment  to  Peruvian 
burk ;  and  in  many  cases  of  dropsy  from  debility,  along 
with  iron,  it  is  of  great  benefit  But  it  is  in  dyspepsia,  de- 
p4*ntleut  upon  atony  of  the  stomach,  that  it  is  most  service- 
ubie.  Vinegar  which  has  acquired  its .  virtues  (Chili 
vitiegar)  is  the  most  suitable  accompaniment  to  all  kinds 
of  il^li  a%  dinner* 

CAUSULE,  a  vague  name  ^iven  by  botanists  to  any 
kind  of  dry  seed-vessel  oontainiQg  many  cells  and  seeds. 
It  ttsuaUv  opens  by  valves. 

CAPIAIN  (from  the  French  eapitaine^  which  oomes 
from  the  Latin  caput,  a  head),  in  the  naval  service,  is  an 
oflicer  having  the  government  of  a  ship  of  war,  and,  in  the 
orniy,  is  one  who  commands  a  troop  of  cavalry  or  a  eom- 
pjuy  of  infantry. 

In  military  affiurs  the  title  of  captain  seems  to  have  been 
ons^inally  applied,  both  in  France  and  England,  like  that  of 
General  at  present,  to  oncers  who  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  armies  or  of  their  principal  divisions,  or  to  the  governors 
uf  fortified  places.  Pdre  Daniel  relates  that  it  was  at  one 
time  given  to  every  military  man  of  noble  birth;  and  adds 
that,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  at  present  used,  it  originated 
when  the  Fireneh  kings  gave  commissions  to  certain  nobles 
to  raise  companies  of  men,  in  proof  of  which  he  quotes  an 
urdonnance  of  Charles  V.  This  must  have  been  before 
1 380,  in  wfaidi  year  that  king  died.  In  the  English  service 
the  denomination  of  captain,  in  the  same  sense,  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  aboat  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when 
It  wms  borne  by  the  officers  commanding  the  yeomen  of  the 
iru&rd,  and  the  band  of  gentlemen  pentionen.  Grose's 
MMtwry  AnHamtie»^  vol.  i. 

The  established  price  of  a  captain's  commission  is,  in  the 
Lifii  Guaids,  3500^ ;  in  the  Dragoons,  82351. ;  in  the  Foot 
Ouaxda*  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-coUmel,  4800/.,  in  the 
infantry  of  the  line,  1800/. ;  and  no  officer  oan  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  eaptain  until  he  has  been  two  years  an  effiset- 
i  ve  subsdtem.  The  full  pay  of  a  eaptain  in  the  life  and  Foot 
Guards  is  15#.  per  day  ;  in  the  Dragoons  \A»,  7d.  i  and  in 
the   Infantry  of  the  Line  is  n«.  7d.  per  day. 

The  duty  of  a  captain  is  one  of  considerable  importanoe, 
aiuce  that  officer  is.  responsible  for  the  efficieney  of  his  com- 
pany in  every  qualification  by  which  it  is  rendered  fit  §&t 
service ;  he  has  to  attend  all  parades ;  to  see  that  the 
elotfaingy  arms,  &e.«  of  the  men  are  in  good  order,  and  that 
their  pay  and  allowances  are  duly  supplied.  When  the 
MTvay  ie  encamped,  one  captain  of  each  re^inent  is  appointed 
n%  captain  for  the  day ;  his  duty  is  to  superintend  ue  camp 
of  hia  regiment,  to  attend  the  parading  of  the  regimental 
iruards,  to  visit  the  hospital,  to  cause  the  roll  to  be  called 
frequently  and  at  uncertain  hours,  and  to  report  evet^-thmg 
eTtraoffdinary  to  the  commanding  officer. 

A  fatiffh  dejgree  of  responsibility  rests  upon  the  commander 
of  A  abip  of  war,  since  to  him  is  eommittMl  the  care  of  a  nu*' 
V  with  whom  he  haa  to  oBcoonter  the  dangers  of 


the  otsean  and  the  dianoe<  of  battle.  AnA  as*  the  floaUhg 
forUess  with  its  costly  artillery  and  stores,  when  transferred 
to  the  enemy,  increases  by  so  much  his  naval  strength,  it  is 
evident  that  nothing  but  utter  inability  to  prevent  him  irom 
gettine  possession  can  justify  the  commander  in  surrender- 
ing. In  the  old  French  service  the  captain  was  prohibited 
from  abandoning  his  ship  under  pain  of  death;  and  in 
action  he  was  bound  under  the  same  penalty  to  defend  it  to 
the  last  extremity :  he  was  even  to  blow  it  up  rather  than 
suffer  it  to  full  into  the  enemy's  power. 

The  pay  of  a  captain  in  the  navy  varies  with  the  rate  of 
the  ship,  from  61/.  7s.  per  month  for  a  first-rate,  to  26/.  17^. 
for  a  sixth -rate.  Commanders  of  sloops  have'  23/:,  and  a 
captain  of  marines  14/.  ]4«.  per  month. 

From  the  book  of  general  regulations  and  orders  it  ap- 
pears that  lieutenants  of  his  majesty's  ships  rank  with 
captains  of  the  army.  Commanders  (by  courtesy  entitled 
captains)  rank  with  majors.  Captains  (formerly  designated 
post-captains)  with  lieutenant-colonels ;  but  after  three 
years  from  the  dates  of  their  commissions  they  rank  with 
full  colonels. 

The  rank  of  post-captain  was  that  at  which  when  the 
commander  of  a  ship  of  war  had  arrived,  his  subsequent  pro- 
motion to  B,Jlag  took  place  only  in  consequence  of  seniority, 
as  colonels  of  the  army  obtain  promotion  to  the  rank  of  ge- 
neral officers.  Such  captain  was  then  said  to  be  posted; 
but  this  title  does  not  now  exist. 

Several  petty-officers  in  a  ship  bear  the  title  of  captains. 
Thus  there  is  a  captain  of  the  mrecastle,  a  captain  of  the 
hold,  captains  of  the  main  and  fore-tops,  of  the  mast,  and  of 
the  afterguard. 

CAPUA  is  finely  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  parts  af 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  tne  Vol- 
tumo,  a  broad  and  rapid  nver  which  washes  its  walls.  It  is 
16  miles  N.W.  of  Naples,  on  the  high  road  to  Rome,  about 
1 2  miles  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Voltumo^  and  1 0  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Being  the  only  for- 
tress that  covers  the  approach  to  Naples  by  liuid»  it  is  regu- 
larly and  strongly  fortified.  Part  of  the  town  is  very  well 
built :  its  oldest  buildings  are  of  the  middle  ages,  but  many 
broken  Roman  inscriptions,  fragments  of  columns,  friexes, 
&c.,  mixed  up  in  the  walls  of  churches  and  houses,  point  to 
more  remote  and  more  civilized  times.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  nearly  10,000. 

The  modern  city  does  not  stand  upon  the  same  ground  as 
the  antient,  but  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  much  inferior  town, 
called  by  the  Romans  Casilinum;  and  Santa  Maria  di 
Capua,  a  lar^r,  more  industrious*  and  more  prosperous  town 
than  Capua  itself,  covers  part  of  the  rat)und  of  the  extensive 
and  once  powerful  city  of  Capua.  Santa  Maria  is  on  the 
same  bank  of  the  Voltumo,  but  nearly  two  miles  higher  up 
tlie  river :  at  that  point  the  remains  of  antient  edifices  are 
very  considerable.  Capua  was  one  of  tiie  Etruscan  cities 
founded  on  this  coast,  and  its  old  name  was  Vultumum. 
(Livy,  iv.,  37.)  When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites 
it  took  the  name  of  Capua,  either,  says  Livy,  from  Capys 
their  leader,  or  from  its  situation  in  a  phun.  Whatever 
may  be  the  true  jxplanation.  of  the  word,  the  adjective 
Campaniis  (Agerj^ptovidentl]^  formed  from  Capua.  [Cam- 
pania.] 'Hannibal  spent  a  wmter  in  this  town  during  his 
campaign  in  Italy^kln  thejcourse  of  this  war  the  Romans 
formed  the  siege  o^apua,  which  adhered  to  the  side  of  Han- 
nibal (Livy,  XXV.,  20) ;  when  the  place  was  taken  by  the 
consuls  Fulvius  and  Appius  Claudius,  the  senators  were 
put  to  death,  about  300  nobles  were  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  citizens  sold  for  slaves.  Capua  at  this  time 
was  probid>ly  a  larger  and  wealthier  dty  than  Rome.  There 
is  an  amphitheatre  which  resembles  the  eoloeiemB  of  Rome 
in  its  form,  and  which,  though  for  less  gi^ntio,  is  not  de- 
ficient in  f;;randeur.  From  this  fine  rum.  Mens  Tifota, 
often  mentioned  by  livy,  and  the  somewhat  more  distant 
and  much  grander  Tabamus,  the  elive-bearing  mountain 
of  Virgil,  present  themselves  with  admirable  efSxi,  At  the 
roots  of  the  Tifota,  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of 
Santa  Maria,  there  are  some  copious  souroes  of  hot  mineral 
waters*  whidi,  though  some  scattered  marUes  seem  to  show 
that  they  were  used  by  the  antient  Capuans  as  baths,  are 
nowmerely  made  use  of  to  turn  a  few  mills.  The  spot,  wbieh 
is  altogether  cnrions,  ia  called  by  the  country  people  /  trs 
fifchi  (the  three  whistlea).  In  the  outskirts  of  Santa  Maria, 
and  on  the  roads  that  branch  off  from  that  town  to  Capoa, 
Caserta,  Naples,  and  Nob^  there  are  many  antient  tomba 
displaying  a  variety  of  sepulehral  focms,  and  the  whole  of 
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tiii*  putienlu  £*triet,  taking  m  diimetar  of  1 0  niilM,  abonndi 
man  tbin  ahv  put  of  Italy  irith  tbwe  aDtient  vaies  u 
vagaelj  called,  on  all  oecssions,  '  Etnucan,'  The  tombi 
above  ground,  of  coano,  have  long  aince  been  niisMkwl, 
and  thne  vaaes  ere  now  found  in  layon,  ot  itaiAi,  from  3  to 
12  or  mora  feet  beaeaih  the  lur&ce  of  the  ground.  Frwa 
the  numbers  in  which  thej  are  found  together,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  they  are  packed,  closely,  row  above  row,  it 
•hould  seem  that  the  spots  had  antiently  been  manuhotoriei 
of  this  beautiful  pottery,  or  warahouHs  fin  the  »at«  of  thet« 
vaws,  which  ought  to  be  called  Capuan,  or  Nolan,  or,  at 
least,  Camponian 


CAPUCHINS.    [Franciicaks.] 

CAPULUS.    [PiLxopsis.] 

CARA'BID^,  a  family  of  coleopterous  inaeeU  of  Ifaa 
.aeotim  PttUamera  of  lAtreiUo.  This  family,  named  as 
above  by  Macleay,  is  nearly  identical  with  Latrcille's  lec- 
tion  Orandipalpi  oi  given  in  Cuvier's  Rigne  Animal.  The 
distinguishing  eharticters  are  —  Anterior  tibite  without 
emargination  on  the  inner  side ;  bead  narrower  than  the 
thorax;  eyas  rather  prominent;  palpi  vHh  the  terminal 
joint*  often  compressed,  large,  and  somewhat  triangular  in 
■faape ;  mandibles  limple,  moderately  long,  and  rather  thick. 

The  species  of  the  carabidio  are  usually  large,  and 
adorned  with  brilliant  metallic  colours. 

CARABINE,    [Abus] 

CA'RABUS.agcnus  ofcolcoplerous  insects,  of  the  &m)ly 
CarabitltB.  This  must  not  be  confounded  wilh  the  genus 
.  Carabus  of  Linnnus,  which,  according  to  many  of  the 
modern  authors,  is  divided  into  several  families,  and  those 
families  each  contain  numerous  genera.  The  necessity  for 
■ub-dividing  the  group  called  Carabus  by  LinnKUS  will  be 

seen  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  there 

bablv  now  about  BOO  species  discovered. 

The  genera  Carabus,  TeSus,  Procerus,  Procrustes,  and 
Calosoma,  contain  the  largest  species  of  tho  caiuiTOrous 
beetles,  and  toother  appear  to  form  a  natural  group :  we 
•will  therafbre  here  notice  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  each,  omitting  those  of  Calosoma,  which  will  be  found 
under  that  head.  These  genera  are  usually  arranged  in 
succcaaion  as  follows :— Tefflus,  Procerus,  Procrustes,  Cara- 
bus  and  Calosoma,  and  their  chief  technical  characters  may 
be  readily  seen  by  the  following  table : — 
I.  Anterior  tarsi  the  same  (or  nearly  so)  in  both  sexes, 
u.  Labrum  entire  ....  Tefflus. 
b.  Idbnim  bklobate  .  .  .  ^  Frocerui. 
8.  Anterior  tarsi  with  the  three  or  foA  %asal  joints  diUted 

in  the  males. 

a.  Labmm  trilobate .     .     .     ^'Procrustes. 

b.  Labrum  bilobed    ....     Carabus. 

In  Tefflus,  Procerus,  and  Carabus,  there  is  a  simple  tooth- 
like  process  in  the  emargiuation  of  the  roentum ;  whilst  in 
.Procrustes  this  process  is  broad,  and  slightly  notched  at  the 
apex.  The  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  in  these  genera  is 
nearly  triangular,  and  larger  in  the  males  than  the  females. 
In  Procerus  this  joint  is  mnch  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
-either  Carabus  or  Procrustes;  and  in  Tefllus  it  is  most 
developed,  and  is  of  an  elongate  form,  slightly  convex  ante- 
riorly.    (Mg.  2.) 

T^us  Mf^ertei.  The  only  species  known  of  this  genus 
is  nearly  two  mches  long,  and  is  black ;  the  thorax  is  almost 
double  the  width  of  the  head,  slightly  convex  and  rugose, 
and  ha*  tho  lateral  and  posterior  margins  rellected ;  it  is 
truncated  anterioriyand  posteriorly,  and  the  lateral  margins 
-and  posterioT  angles  are  rounded;  the  elytra  are  elongate- 
ovate,  very  convex,  and  furnished  with  seven  smooth, 
elevated  longitudinal  ridges,  and  in  the  space  between  these 
.ridges  thure  is  a  chain  of  small  elevated  tubercles ;  the  legs 
and  aatennD  are  moderately  long.  This  rare  and  conspi- 
OUDU*  iosci-t  is  found  in  Senegal,  and  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Procerus  tcabroaua  is  about  two  inches  iu  leuglb,  and 
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in  the  Iwoadest  part  of  the  olytn  about  Ibna-qntten  of  i: 
inoh  in  width,  and  of  a  Uuish-blaek  ookiir;  tbe  Iboto^i  i. 
broad,  trunoaled  anteriorly  and  poaleriori]',  very  sligbil)<-^:  - 
vex,  and  rugose ;  the  elvtra  an  oval,  oanrex,  and  coirn  i 
throughout  with  small  tulMnlm.  This  is  tbt  largM«  U  u.: 
oamivonus  beetba  koown. 


{Ftf.  I.  a— A  of  T<au  Mtfnliti  ■-. 

[i^.  3.  UuilluT  P^P<"  o'Cuibiu  TloUam.] 

M.  Le  Comte  Dcjean  describes  three  other  species  r 
longing  to  this  genua,  which  ore  all  of  a  beantilul  Uu?  .: 
violet-colour  above,  and  U^k  beneath.  The  Pncen  .^ 
often  found  under  dried  leaves,  in  the  foresla  aod  on  i^ 
mountains  of  Rusua,  Hungary,  and  Asia  Uiiwi ;  thc^  l- 
the  giants  of  European  Carabidm. 

Four  species  of  tne  genus  Procrustes  baTebeed  deacr'.- . 
the  largest  of  which  iProcrutUt  ooriaeetu}  is  recordvi  .■ 
British;  it  is  however  so  rare  in  this  country  at  to  i.-- 
given  rise  to  doubts  as  to  its  being  striclly  an  inhab'..: 
In  France  and  Germany  it  is  tolerably  commoa,  ar.'i  ■ 
found  in  woods.  P.  conaceut  is  rather  more  than  an  ii. 
and  half  in  length,  and  of  a  dull  black  colour ;  the  Lbor.n 
nearly  smooth ;  tlia  eljtta  are  rugose,  and  of  an  orate  f-  - 

Of  the  genus  Catabua  upwards  of  130  species  Uavr  u 
described,  Uio  greater  portion  of  which  iubabit  Europi:.  .^ 
beria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  DOrtbem  parts  of  Africa. 

From  the  immense  number  of  species.  Count  l>qeait  ~ 
found  it  necessary  in  his  descripiioDS  (o  arrange  ibcm  u:. 
sixteen  divisions,  founded  principally  on  the  aculpuiro  o: 
elytra.  Ur.  Stepheui,  in  M*  '  Illustrations  of  Briliih  1 
tomology,'  describes  seventeen  speeios;  the  moat  tuni:. 
ate  Carabu*  Viatacmu,  C.  Monilu,  Catimtdaltu,  Rnrir. 
CcuteeUatu*,  and  Arvennt.  all  of  which  are  tolcnbly  j,:  . 
dant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

C.  hortentii  b  very  frequently  met  with  on  pjib-^  . 
(especially  early  in  the  morning),  and  not  uncommuolt  ■ 
a  worm  in  its  jaws.  It  is  about  an  inch  long ;  iW  hca ..  . 
thorax  are  of  a  copper-like  hue,  and  theclytr«are  t.i--' 
green ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  black ;  the  < .  ■ 
are  faintly  sculptured  and  exhibit  three  longitudinal  r  >-  - 
impreasions,  and  numerous  rows  of  verydelkslecM....' 
punctures. 

C.  violaeeut  is  equally  common  with  the  last ;  it  i« 
black,  and  lias  the  margin  of  the  elytra  of  a  rof>|-<T- 
hue ;  this  lint  is  also  more  or  less  observable  oo  the  i:.*  '  -■. 
the  elytra  ere  very  delicately  punctured,  and  appear  *-■<  - 

the  naked  eye,  in  which  respect  this  species  mai  be  r.- 
itinguished  from  C.  caUnutatut,   which  has  the  e-^' 
distinctly  sculptured.     C.  eatenulattu  also  differs  in   :   - 
considerably  from  C.  violoeeu* ;  it  is  did!  Mack,  ami   :.  - 
the  thorRX  and  morgms  of  the  eljtru  of  «  pmpte  or   ' 
oolour.     Its  locality  is  heatba  and  oommoM,  wbet*  n  .. 
fbund  under  clods  of  lurf^  &«. 
C.  etmeeUalM  appeaja  to  conflin  itaelf  to  oU  ft...^- 
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CARACa,  or  CARRACCI.  JjODOVI'CO,  AGOS- 
TI^O,  and  ANNFBALE,  three  of  the  fint  painters  of 
Italy,  kinsmen*  fellow- students,  and  fellow4ahourers,  were 
natives  of  Bologna,  and  founders  of  the  Bolognese  School. 
Lodovico  was  l)orn  in  1355,  and  was  placed  at  an  early  age 
with  Prospero  Fontana  to  study  painting.  He  made  such 
slow  progress,  that  his  master  dissuaded  him  from  the  pur- 
suit ;  upon  which  he  left  Fontana,  and  thenceforth  studied 
the  works  only  of  the  groat  masters,  for  which  purpose  be 
travelled  to  Venice  (where  he  became  acquainted  with  Tin- 
toretto) and  Parma.  Returning  to  Bologna,  he  found  his 
cousins  Agostino  and  Annibale  so  well  inclined  to  his  pro- 
fession,— for  which  they  had  evinced  an  early  taste  by 
scribbling  sketches  in  their  school- books, — ^that  he  per- 
suaded their  father,  a  respectable  tailor,  to  leave  their  edu- 
cation to  him.  Agostino,  who  was  bom  in  1557t  had  been 
intended  for  one  of  the  learned  professions ;  but  his  inclina- 
tion led  him  to  seek  employment  with  a  goldsmith,  whose 
business  he  attended  to  for  a  time.  He  learned  engraving 
from  Cornelius  Cort,  and  attained  to  such  excellence,  that 
many  of  his  engravings  are  only  distinguishable  from  his 
master*s  by  the  superiority  of  the  drawing :  his  works  in 
that  style  are  highly  valued.  His  cousin  placed  him  with 
P.  Fontana,  and  aiterwards  with  Passerotti.  He  never 
practised  painting  however  with  any  constancy,  but  indulged 
a  versatile  ingenuity  in  various  pursuits  connected  with 
literature  and  the  liberal  arts,  working  at  his  easel  by  fits 
and  starts. 

Lodovico  retained  Annibale  with  himself.  Annibale  ex- 
hibited a  perfect  contrast  to  the  phlegmatic  calmness  of 
Lodovico,  to  the  accomplished  fickleness  of  Agostino,  and 
to  the  amiable  mildness  of  both :  he  was  rude  and  impatient 
in  temper,  though  of  so  open  and  generous  a  nature,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  kept  his  colours  and  his  money  in  the 
same  box,  both  of  which  were  equally  at  the  disposal  of  his 
scholars.  He  laboured  in  his  vocation  with  an  unwearying 
and  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  a  singleness  of  purpose  wbich 
has  never  been  excelled,  perhaps  not  equalled.  He  dis- 
liked all  study  but  that  of  painting,  and  more  than  once 
burst  out  into  complaints  against  the  school-like  refinements 
and  the  slow  proceedings  of  his  kinsmen  in  their  pursuit  of 
excellence.  Like  Lodovico  he  travelled  about  from  place  to 
place,  improving  himself  by  all  that  he  saw,  and  aiming  to 
combine  in  his  own  works  the  excellencies  of  the  great  works 
that  he  studied.  The  three  opened  an  academy  in  Lodo- 
vice's  studiOi  which  became  famous  for  the  illustrious  pupils 
whom  it  sent  forth. 

The  fame  of  the  Caracci  reaching  Rome,  Annibale  was 
invited  by  the  Cardinal  Odoardo  Farnese  to  adorn  his  palace 
with  paintings.  He  went,  accompanied  bv  Agostino,  and 
the  two  brothers  were  delighted  and  exalted  by  the  sight  of 
the  antient  works  of  art,  and  the  labours  of  Michel  Angelo 
and  the  divine  Raphael.  The  usual  dissensions  however 
arose,  and  Annibale's  intolerant  devotion  to  labour  drove 
away  his  more  festive  brother.  The  Farnese  gallery  occu- 
pied Annibale  for  eight  years,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have 
received  only  five  hundred  crowns ;  a  meanness  of  remu- 
neration, as  Lanzi  justly  observes,  almost  incredible.  He 
did  httle  after  this,  and  died  in  16.09.  He  was  buried,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  desire,  by  tlie  side  of  Raphael  Agostino 
died  in  1602 :  Lodovico  lived  until  1619. 

The  works  of  the  three  kinsmen  are  principally  in  Bo- 
logna and  Rome.  The  Farnese  Gallery  is  considei-ed  the 
greatest  work  of  Annibale.  The  Louvre  contains  the  '  St. 
John  the  Baptist,*  by  Lodovico,  and  the  '  Communion  of 
St  Jerome,'  by  Agostino,  which  are  respectively  reckoned 
their  best  works  in  oil.  (Malvasia.)    [Boloqnksb  School.] 

CARACCIOLI.     [Nelson,  Lord] 

CARA'CTACUS.    [Britannia.] 

CARA'FFA,  a  distinguished  Neapolitan  family,  divided 
into  many  branches,  all  descended  from  Filippo  Caraffa, 
lord  of  Spinalonga,  who  died  in  1220.  The  princes  of  I^ 
Roccella,  Sanseverino  and  Belvedere,  and  the  dukes  of  Ma- 
talon  i,  Mondragona,  and  Andria,  are  all  branches  of  the 
Caraffa  family.  There  have  been  in  the  family  one  pope 
(Paul  IV.),  many  cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops,  one 
grand  master  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  &c. 

CARAGA'NA,  a  genus  of  papilionaceous  yellow-flowered 
shrubs,  formerly  comprebended  in  Robinia.  Several  species 
are  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  they  are  not  much  valued. 
They  are  exclusively  found  in  Asiatic  Russia,  Tartary,  and 
the  north  of  India ;  one  of  them,  the  Caragana  gerardicmct, 
is  one  of  Uie  planta  called  Tariarian  furze  by  travellers. 
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CARAM A'NI A  or  KARAMANI A« «  Urgo  nd  im 
portant  part  of  Turkey,  comprising  netriy  the  whole  cf 
the  S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  deacribftd  ttnder  t 
general  head  of  Anatolia,  toL  L,  and  under  that 
AsiAt  vol.  ii.     This  extensive  sea-bord,  which,  mt%>^: 
ing  from  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderoon,  or  Scanderoon,  v»  t 
Gulf  of  Makri,  is  upwards  of  400  miles  long,  ia  dn  *  \ 
into  pashaliks  or  governments  bearing  different  names.  ^^ 
according  to  Captain  Beaufort,  the  appellation  *Carama. 
is  neither  used  by  the  present  inhabitants  nor  is  recso.:ni- 
at  the  seat  of  government.    The  name  i»  not  classical,  ! 
in  antient  tinjes  the  provinces  called  Lycia,  Pamphyha,  t. 
two  CiUcias,  with  parts  of  Caria  and  Phrygia,  oeeupi^i  i 
country  which  we  call  Caramania.    In  the  muldle  ot: 
however,  a  kingdom  or  state  called  Karamanily,  from  t 
name  of  Karaman,  the  founder  of  it,  did  exist  hert,  n 
comprised  all  the  antient  provinces  which  we  have  u* 
tioned ;  but  after  a  struggle  of  two  centuries  it  was  t^-n- 
quered  by  the  Osmanli  Turks  under  Bajaset  II.,  about  U- 

The  fertile  and  beautiful  district  of  Adana  (the  Cil    ^ 
Campestris  of  the  anticnts)  was  ceded  by  the  Porte  to  i 
pasha  of  Egypt  in  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  betvi 
those  powers  on  the  4th  of  May,  1833.    This  ts  the  b«  «.- 
cultivated  part  of   Caramania.    Solitude,  deeertioii,    j.  . 
wretchedness  reign  over  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Umtr  >.. 
of  coast,  where  the  frequent  and  splendid  ruins  of  G:ir 
and  Roman  cities  indicate  a  prosperity  and  wealth  t* 
have  long  been  past.    (Captain  Beaufort's  Survey,  ^ 
London,  1817.) 

CA'RANX,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Anu.K  ■ 
pterygii  and  family  Scomberoides,  distinguished  chji.il > 
the  lateral  line  of  the  body  being  furnished  with  a  »erit «   ; 
scaly  plates.    These  plates  are  horiziun tally  keeled  (c> 
cially  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  body),  and  frequently  u. 
minate  in  a  spine  or  an  angular  projection,  the  p^Axi    < 
which  is  directed  backwards.    The  remainder  of  the  U  ' 
covered  with  small  scales.    There  are  two  distinct  d. : 
fins;  the  la^t  rays  of  the  posterior  one  are  frometimt*<»  : 
slightly  connected  by  membrane,  or  separated  into  «>pun 
fins.    Some  free  spines  are  placed  before  the  anal  fin.    i 
teeth  are  very  minute. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  seas  of  £«•- 
but  we  are  aware  of  only  one  which  baa  occurred  oil  : 
British  coast    This  fish,  well  known  by  the  namo  of  i 
or  horse'^mackerelt  is  frequently  met  wiUi  on  varioas  fw.  i 
of  the  coasts  both  of  England  and  IrelandL  and  at  t'C 
occurs  in  such  immense  shoals,  that  the  whole  lea  as  far  « 
the  eye  can  reach  appears  alive  with  them.* 

The  <ca^  is  about  the  size  of  the  mackerel,  to  vbu*' 
comes  near  in  affinity.    The  body  is  more  even  in  «. 
(t.  e.  less  tapering  towards  the  head  and  tail),  mnd  is  .  <  : 
dusky  olive  colour  above,  exhibiting  in  certain  lights  syl  ' 
did  hues  of  blue  and  green;  the  lower  part  of  Uie  bo^*>  . 
silvery  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  throat,  wh:' •. 
black ;  there  is  also  a  black  spot  just  above  the  pectoral 

This  species,  like  many  otners  found  on  our  own  caa>  •, 
occurs  also  on  those  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  «»f  n?t  the  ex- 
piates are  observable  only  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  :. 
ral  line,  and  the  anterior  part  is  furnished  with  small  »ra  .  - 

Caranx  punctatus  of  Cuvier  has  but  a  single  spur 
dorsal  and  anal  fin,  whilst  the  C.  RoUeri  (Scomber  B'*-   • 
of  Bloch)  has  several. 

Scomber  dentiu  (Bloch)  and  one  or  two  other  spec  • 
now  included  in  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  he^ir::  . 
single  range  of  teeth  and  the  body  of  a  more  eVevmlad  ioc.*. 

C,  carangua  {Scomber  carangue  of  Bloch),  a  large  rr-' 
cies  of  this  genus  from  the  Antilles,  weighing  tnm  t«^  '  > 
to  twenty-five  pounds,  is  of  a  silvery  hue,  and  has  a  bu.- » 
spot  on  the  operculum;  the  body  is  compreited,  and  •» 
somewhat  ovate  form;   the  head  is  obtusdy  teneiais* 
This  fish  is  good  eating,  whilst  the  bastard 

•  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  hb  •  History  of  Brititb  TiAmk'  c«eoid»  «a 
nature  which  uccuired  off  the  coaat  of  GUnorf  Maliif»*   1 
was  commuuicated  bv  Mr.  Bicheno.  It  at  follow*  :~*Tftw3r 
in  the  evenini;,  and  the  whole  aea.  aa  far  aa  w«  aavUL  «4 
eye,  seemed  in  a  sute  of  fermentation  with  ibiHt  ana 
on  some  projectinii;  rock  had  only  to  dip  their  haads 
a  ffudden  Jerk  thry  misht  throw  np  three  or  ' 
come  afafost  tiieix  bodiea ;  and  the  aea.  tooki 
dark  mass  of  Qsh.    Every  net  was  immedlatdy 

which  did  not  give  way  ttom  the  w«i|-^*  

gpoU-'  •  •  •  •  •  The  quantity  U  very " 
they  were  caught  by  cart  loauda.    An  I 
with  their  heads  directed  up  chann^^ 
the  fceding  time  was  moixivoit  aad  " 
the  h«irlBf •  ud  I  a>iiad  thfte 
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appoint  one  of  tbeir  voluntary  association  to  regulate  the 
order  of  march.  For  further  information,  sec  Burckhardt, 
Travels  in  Syria,  p.  242;  Id.,  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii., 
from  p.  1  to  p.  38.  In  the  Faitf{fiil  Account  of  the  Religion 
and  Manners  of  the  Mahometans,  ^c,  written  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  l)y  Joseph  Pitts,  an  English  sailor,  who  went  from 
Algiers  to  ^Tecca  and  Medina,  are  several  good  descriptions 
of  the  caravans. 

But  the  caravan  trade  is  not  limited  to  Southern  Asia. 
The  great  trade  hotwccn  China  and  Russia  is  a  caravan 
trade.  The  road  runs  from  Peking  through  the  great  wall 
to  Chalgan.  where  the  goods  are  taken  from  horses  and  put 
upon  camels,  which  are  kept  and  let  out  for  this  prurpose  by 
the  Kalka-Mongols.  From  Chalo^an  the  route  lies  through 
part  of  the  desert  of  Kobi  to  Kiachta,  the  great  border- 
market  for  the  barter  of  Chinese  and  European  articles : 
the  journey  is  from  70  to  90  days.  Other  similar  lines  of 
route  exist  in  Russia  and  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Among  the  knights  of  Malta,  in  whose  lustory  it  is  con- 
tinually used,  the  word  caravan  had  a  very  different  mean- 
ing. It  signified  a  troop  or  corps  of  knights  appointed  by 
the  Order  to  serve  in  any  garrison,  and  also  the  crew  or  the 
cruize  of  any  of  their  galleys  aa:ain8t  the  Turks ;  for  such 
cruizes  were  called  caravans,  and  every  knight  was  bound 
by  the  laws  of  his  society  to  make  so  many  caravans,  or, 
in  other  words,  so  many  sea-voyages. 

CARAWAYS,  the  ripe  fruit  of  Carum  Carui,  an  um- 
belliferous, weedy,  European  plant,  of  annual  or  biennial 
duration,  with  finely-divided  aromatic  leaves,  white  small 
flowers,  and  a  ftisiform  root,  not  unlike  that  of  a  small 

Sarsnip.  The  seeds,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  are  the 
irrowed  halves  of  the  ripe  fruit,  have  a  peculiar  aromatic 
flavour,  and  are  used  as  an  agreeable  carminative  by  oon- 
fectionors ;  the  roots  themselves  are  eaten  in  the  north  of 
Europe. 

Caraways  are  used  in  medicine  as  a  carminative,  and  more 
extensively  by  the  confectioners,  and  by  the  brewers*  drug- 
gists to  give  flavour  to  the  beer.  The  chief  English  cul- 
tivation of  the  plant  is  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  upon  old 
l^rass  land  broken  up  for  the  purpose.  As  it  is  a  biennial, 
it  is  generally  sown  with  another  plant  of  the  same  tribe 
called  coriander  ;  and  sometimes  a  crop  of  teazles  (Carduus 
fuUonum)  is  raised  on  tho  same  land;  the  three  give  a 
very  valuable  return  during  two  or  three  years. 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  '  Agricultural  Survey  of  Essex,' 
describes  this  mode  of  cultivation  minutely.  Sjme  old  pas- 
ture land  is  ploughed  up  in  spring ;  if  the  soil  is  a  strong 
rich  clay  so  much  the  better.  Ten  pounds  of  carraway  seed, 
ten  pounds  of  coriander,  and  twelve  pounds  of  teazel  seed 
are  sown  together  on  the  ne%vly  turned- up  soil,  and  har- 
rowed in.  As  the  plants  appear  they  are  carefully  freed 
from  all  weeds,  by  repeatedly  hoeing  the  land,  "fhc  co- 
riander is  fit  to  be  cut  hi  July,  and  is  threshed  out  on  a 
cloth  in  the  field.  Tho  produce  is  frequently  twenty-four 
cwt.,  worth  on  an  average  \6s.  per  cwt.  The  next  year  the 
caraway  is  reaped  about  the  same  time,  and  produces 
twenty  cwt.,  worth  1/.  per  cwt.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  the  teazels  are  fit  to  be  cut.  The  produco  of  these  is 
very  various ;  sometimes  a  load  is  obtained  worth  12/.,  at 
other  times  only  a  quarter  of  a  load.  The  caraway  and  the 
teazels  continue  to  produce  for  several  years,  provided  they 
are  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  but  after  the  third  crop  the  return 
is  not  sufficient  to  be  an  inducement  to  continue  them  longer 
on  the  ground.  The  land,  which  would  have  been  too  rich 
for  corn  when  first  broken  up,  is  now  reduced  to  a  moderate 
state  of  fertility.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  it  is  only 
under  peculiar  circumstances  that  this  profitable  cultivation 
can  l)e  adopte<l. 

CARBAZOTIC  ACID.  This  acid,  which  has  also  been 
called  nitropicric  acid,  results  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
uoon  a  great  number  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 
The  largest  Quantity  is  furnished  by  indigo:  one  part  of  this 
substance  reduced  to  coarse  powder  is  to  be  gently  heated 
with  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  moderately  strong 
nitric  acid.  The  indigo  dissolves  with  the  evolution  of  much 
nitric  oxide  gas.  As  soon  as  the  effenescence  is  over,  the 
liquor  is  to  be  boiled,  and  nitric  acid  added  from  time  to 
time  till  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  ceases :  on  cooling, 
cr>'Ktals  of  carbazotic  acid  are  obtained,  which  are  of  a 
brilliant  yellow  colour ;  they  are  to  be  washed  with  cold 
water,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  re-crrstalliied. 

The  pure  acid  is  said  to  crystallize  in  equilateral  tnangalar 


lamina,  the  primary  form  being  an  ootabedfon  mlh  a  rlioav 
bic  base :  it  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  has  a  vcn-  Utter 
taste,  and  on  this  account  it  was  long  called  Uuer  o/ 
indigo ;  when  heated  it  fhses  and  sublimes  without  decom- 
posing. If  it  be  rapidly  heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  wuhwct 
explosion,  leaving  cuarcoal :  this  acid  is  but  slightly  suiulifc 
in  cold  water,  but  much  more  so  in  hot;  the  solutuw  t^  j 
an  intense  yellow  colour;  alcohol  and  ODtbcr  dusohe  a 
readily ;  chlorine  and  iodine  do  not  act  upon  this  acid,  vxtt. 
when  it  is  fused  in  these  substances  in  the  elastic  steSt* 
neither  nitric  nor  muriatic  acid,  nor  aaua  regie  act  u^^a 
this  acid :  it  contains  no  water,  and  is  said  to  be  poisoooas. 
According  to  Liebeg,  this  acid  is  composed  of— 


Carbon 
Azote  . 
Oxygen 


36*061  or  15  equivalents 
16-714        6 
47*205       15 


•I 


•t 


100' 


The  saline  compounds  of  this  acid  are  called  earbaxotat*t 
or  nilropicrates.  An  account  of  them  may  be  seen  lu 
Berzelius*s  Traili  de  Chimie,  tome  vi.,  p.  386. 

C  A  RBO.    [Cormorant.] 

CARBO,  CNEIUS  PAPI'RIUS,  son  of  Carbo  the  Ry 
man  orator.  (Cic.  De  Clar,  Orat.  27,  43,  &c.)  He  et^pou^i 
the  narty  of  Marius,  and  was  consul  three  timee;  ▲.  r.  c. 
669  he  was  colleague  with  Cinna.  Cinna  bad  the  admini- 
stration of  Italy,  while  Carbo  took  the  command  in  Gau!. 
When  Cinna  died  Carbo  remained  sole  consul,  and  opp»»ei 
Sulla  in  Italy.  He  procured  from  the  senate  and  people  \ 
decree  declaring  all  who  joined  the  canse  of  Sulla  enem . » 
to  the  state.  Carbo  was  afterwards  defeated  by  Pom|kM, 
and  was  at  last  taken  prisoner  in  Sicily,  and  brought  bef'*? 
his  tribunal.  Pompey  pronounced  a  violent  invectne  up... 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  led  to  execution,  a.  r.  c.  tT! 
(Appian,  de  Bell,  Civ.  vol.  i.  p.  410.)  The  ingratitude  ' 
Pompey  in  thus  treating  a  man  who  had  so  ably  dcfcnvji . 
him  in  his  youth,  when  his  father's  property  was  g>in;: '. 
be  confiscated,  has  been  deservedly  condemned  by  Vait-r.>.i 
Maximus  (v.  3,  5). 

CARBON.  This  element  and  its  combinations  act  z^\ 
important  part  in  the  mineral  constitution  of  our  car.i. 
Following  the  system  of  Berzclius,  the  substances  contain.  ,: 
it  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  the  first  consisting  of  xia 
mineral  forms  of  pure  carbon,  the  second  of  the  carbonates, 
and  the  third  of  those  carboniferous  masses  in  which  tK 
elements  are  combined  according  to  the  principles  of  cr 
ganic  chemistry,  and  which  have  resulted  from  st^etiSjt 
matter. 

The  first  group  consists  only  of  two  essenttelly  diflertr.t 
varieties,  namely,  the  cr}'stallized  and  tlie  amorphous  cir 
bon.  The  former,  as  might  be  expected,  is  the  puivr,  ax,-: 
is  the  well  known  gem,  the  Diauond,  under  wnich  nsor. 
it  is  described;  the  latter  is  always  mixed  vitb  m?rv 
or  leiis  foreign  matter,  which  gives  rise  to  varieCiee  kt.t  « <• 
as  graphite  or  coal-blende,  anthracite,  and  fossil  coeL 

The  second  group,  the  carbonates,  present  us  vitfa  a  r.t.* 
merous  mineralogical  family  of  the  highest  intereet,  bott  •*. 
a  scientific  and  in  an  economical  point  of  %'iew.     Fcr  *\ 
purpose  of  studying  them  with  the  greatest  Ibdlity  tb»  c^  • 
bonate  of  lime  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  to  which  the  «li  j 
family  may  be  conveniently  referred.    This  subsUocv  p** 
sesses  the  peculiarity  of  dimorphism ;  that  is  to  say,  it  occi."> 
in  forms  belonging  to  two  different  systems  of  crystall.ri 
tion.  namely,  the  rhombohedral  and  the  prismatic,  anl  •« 
called,  when  its  crystals  belong  to  the  former,  Calc  ^ki 
Spar,  and  when  to  the  latter  Arraoonitr,  under  v )  i  . 
terms  they  have  been  already  described.     The   chrtn**  . 
composition  of  these  minerals  is  that  of  a  neutral  loitt.  U  -  : 
one  atom  of  carbonic  acid  united  with  one  atom  of  the  o\ 
of  calcium,  or  lime,  and  therefore  the  chemical  comp  ^ 
of  either  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  Ca  C,    But  the  ox\cr  .* 
calcium  is  isomorphous  with  the  similarly  constituted  ux) 
of  magnesium,  barium,  strontium,  iron,  mans;ano«e,  r.    . 
cerium,  lead,  and  copper;  and  each  of  these  oxidc%  wri  .  •. 
combined  with  carbonic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  ai«m     • 
atom,  some  of  them  producing  crystals  isomorpbous  ^ 
calcspar,  and  others  on  the  contrary  with  arragonit^.  Kli 
addition  to  the  mineral  species  poduced  by  the  oomb'it&; 
of  any  one  of  these  oxides  with  carbonic  acid,  an  is^C^  - 
variety  of  isomorphous  crystals  is  formed  by  the  cv.n.* 
nation  of  two  or  more  of  the  above  carbonates,  which  i  ^ 
eapable,  acooiding  to  the  laws  of  isomorphiim,  of  umtioc  ^^ 
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Charcoal  it  tastelesa,  inodorous,  and  msobible  in  water. 
It  poftseftses  the  property  of  destroying  colouring  matter, 
especially  the  charcoal  procured  by  burning  bonea,  which  is 
usually  called  animal  charcoal ;  it  is  largely  used  for  this 
purpose  in  sugar-refining. 

Charcoal,  in  common  with  other  porous  bodies,  has  the 
power  of  condensing  gaseous  bodies ;  but  to  a  greater  degree 
than  most,  or  perhaps  any  other  substances :  graphite,  on 
account  of  its  compactness,  does  not  possess  this  quality. 

Saussure  performed  experiments  to  ascertain  these  facts 
by  plunging  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  under  mercury,  and 
introducing  it  when  cool  into  the  gas.  He  found  that  box- 
wood charcoal  absorbed  in  24  to  36  hours  the  annexed 
quantities  of  the  following  gases  • — 


Hydrogen     .         • 

Azote  .         .•         • 

Oxygen 

Carbonic  oxide       . 

Oleflant  gas 

Carbonic  acid 

Nitrous  oxido 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  55' 

Sulphurous  acid     .         65' 

Muriatic  acid  .         85" 

Ammoniacal  gas    •        90* 


1  *  75  times  its  volume. 
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9-42 

35- 
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These  effects  appear  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  mecha- 
nical action  of  the  pores  of  the  charcoal,  for  the  gases  are 
not  at  all  absorbed  in  the  ratio  of  their  affinity  for  carbon, 
but  generally  accord  in  jj  to  the  facility  with  which  they  are 
condensed ;  and  thus  it  is  that  charcoal  absorbs  vapours 
more  readily  than  gases,  and  liquids  than  either. 

Charcoal  is  highly  combustible ;  it  burns  in  the  air  when 
strongly  heated,  though  not  very  rapidly ;  during  this  com- 
bustion carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  with  carbon. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  charcoal  is  not  pure  carbon, 
and  when  a  quantity  is  burnt  there  always  remains  a  por- 
tion of  ashes  containing  a  considerable  Quantity  of  carbonate 
of  potash  and  some  other  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  which 
have  been  taken  up  from  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  grew 
that  furnished  the  charcoal. 

Charcoal  is  used  not  merely  for  combustion,  but  also  for 
the  important  purpose  of  making  gunpowder.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  other  various  well-known  uses.  Carbon  unites  with 
all  the  elementary  gases  to  form  highly-curious  and  inte- 
resting bodies.  Its  compounds  with  oxygen  are  treated  of 
under  Carbonic  Acid,  Carbonic  Oxide,  and  Oxalic 
Acid  :  those  which  it  forms  with  hydrogen  under  the  hea^ 
of  Hydrogen  ;  with  chlorine.  Chlorides  of  Carbon  ;  and 
with  azote,  Cyanogen.  It  combines  also  with  sulphur  to 
form  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  several  ternary  compounds. 

Carbon,  in  an  impure  state,  or  charcoal,  is  employed 
medicinally,  both  internally  and  externally.  Its  power  of 
absorbing  gases  and  moisture  renders  it  useful  in  some 
cases,  while  in  other  cases  it  seems  to  act  by  some  power 
exerted  on  the  vital  enerjijies  of  the  system.  A  few  grains 
of  vegetable  charcoal  taken  into  the  stomach  cause  a  feeling 
of  warmth  and  comfort  in  that  organ,  followed  by  a  slight 
increase  of  the  heat  of  the  body  generally.  A  considerably 
larger  dose  will  occasion  vomiting,  and  even  diarrbcea. 
Charcoal,  especially  animal  charcoal,  possesses  the  power  of 
destroying  the  colour,  smell,  and  taste  of  a  great  variety  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  particularly  of  mucilages 
and  oils,  and  of  matters  in  which  extractive  abounds.  Al- 
lowed to  remain  in  contact  with  valerian,  galbanum,  balsam 
of  Peru,  or  musk,  it  destroys  their  characteristic  odour  and 
properties. 

Meat  and  game,  too  far  decomposed,  may  be  restored  to  a 
condition  fit  for  use  by  the  employment  or  finely-powdered 
charcoal,  assisted  by  sulphuric  acid.  Water  also  may  be 
restored  from  a  tainted  state  by  filtering  it  through  char- 
coal. The  interior  of  water-casks  is  charred  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  water  in  a  pure  state.  Leeches,  fish,  &c.,  live 
better  in  water  kept  in  charred  vessels  than  in  those  of  any 
other  kind. 

Charcoal,  both  from  its  antiseptic  and  vital  properties,  is 
useful  in  many  forms  of  fever,  especially  the  bilious,  remit- 
tent, and  intermittent  fevers  of  warm  climates,  given  during 
the  intenal  of  the  vomiting  of  the  black  matter ;  and  in 
yellow  and  typhoid  fevers.    It  is  also  serviceable  in  dyspep- 


sia, aeeompanied  with  fttid  breath  and  emetatiaiu.    Ir  is 

sometimes  of  lerviM  in  uleerations  of  the  tongue  and  f  iu<  >»s 
connected  with  depraved  digestion*  It  is  likewise  uieful  >ii 
obstinate  constipation,  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  dessert- 
spoonsful every  half-hour,  or  each  hour,  for  a  period  or  x  '- 
haps  eighteen  hours.  In  smaller  doees  it  has  been  (ou  i 
usefhl  in  dysentery,  where  the  motions  are  acrid  aod  \«  • 
offensive.  Externally  it  is  a  beneficial  application  to  f  :i 
ulcers,  applied  either  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  or  a%  .< 
cataplasm.  Persons  who  are  troubled  with  exeeMtvt?  a..-\ 
strong-smelling  perspirations  of  the  feet  find  the  !!>•*  't- 
venience  lessened  by  sprinkling  the  inside  of  their  stork,  t  .-• 
with  fine-powdered  recently  ^prepared  charcoal.  Fin*  > 
powdered  charcoal  may  also  be  employed  as  a  styptic.  C 1 1:- 
coal,  especially  that  procured  from  the  cocoa-nut,  (oni,^, 
along  with  either  prepared  chalk,  rhatany-root,  kino,  or 
catechu,  perhaps  the  best  tooth-powder  which  can  be  em* 
ployed  when  the  gums  are  spongy  and  the  breath  fetid.  A 
liniment  of  charcoal  is  sometimes  useful  in  herpes*  rtuz- 
worm  of  the  scalp,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

Animal  charcoal,  particularly  that  prepared  from  the  fi'-^\ 
and  bones  of  calves,  givenin  the  dose  of  a  few  grains,  tl-rt^ 
or  four  times  a  day,  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  remo^  i:  * 
chronic  enlargements  of  the  glands. 

CARBONATE,  a  salt  composed  of  carbonie  acid  an«]  & 
base.  The  carbonates  are  an  important  dass  of  »i.!^ 
some  of  them,  as  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  ma^c-^  ^, 
and  the  metallic  carbonates,  are  decomposed  by  beat;  t  .: 
the  carbonates  of  potash  and  of  soda  do  not  suffer  i:.t 
alteration  by  exposure  to  it.  For  the  various  carbonates  i"-. 
the  different  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bases. 

CARBONIC  ACID,  There  are  three  compounds  •; 
carbon  and  oxygen,  vis,,  carbonic  oxide,  consisting  <.•!'  <>r  * 
equivalent  of  each  of  its  elements,  or  six  parts  of  carU  ,. 
and  eight  of  oxygen ;  carbonic  acid,  formed  of  one  equ  .  i- 
lent  of  carbon  and  two  equivalents  of  oxygen;  and  ot  xl  r 
acid,  containing  two  equivalents  of  carbon  and  three  equ.i  i- 
lents  of  oxygen. 

Carbonic  acid  was  long  known  and  observed  to  exist    - 
various  forms,  and  to  be  produced  in  different  cironmstaTi  •*•**. 
before  its  nature  was  understood  and^ita  composition  aw-  - 
tained.    Van  Helmont  recognised  it  as  a  peculiar  mat    * 
and  called  it  gas  sylvestre;  ijales  supposed  it  to  be  ^;*     - 
common  air ;  Black  gave  i(  the  name  oi fixed  air,  and  :i 
many  curious  and  original  experiments  upon  some  (>: 
compounds,  showing  that  the  causticity  of  the  alkalis  z- 
lime  depended  upon  its  absence  ;  Bergmann  proved  u  r. 
was  an  acid,  and  called  it  aerial  acid;  but  Lavoisier  t;*^* 
pointed  out  its  true  nature,  and  in  consequence  of  his  <.  • 
covery  it  received  the  name  of  carbonic  acid*  which  i:  >; 
retains. 

Carbonio  acid  exists  largely  in  nature.    It  is  in  cofsfj^^ 
tively  small  quantity  in  the  gaseous  state  in  the  atmospi  >. :  - 
it  is  in  solution  in  most  spring  water,  and  in  some  i«.' 
mineral  waters  to  a  considerable  degree ;  but  it  is  in  •> 
combination  that  it  is  found  in  the  largest  quantity,  fonr 
nearly  44-lOOths  of  all  limestones  and  marbles,  be?:  — 
occurring  in  less  quantity  united  with  other  earths  and  ::  - 
tallic  oxides. 

Carbon  and  oxygen  do  not  appear  to  combine,  cr,  if  at  - 
very  slowly  at  common  temperatures,  by  direct  action ; 
certain  compounds  which  contain  carbon,  when  undenr 
the  process  of  fermentation,  yield  a  large  quantity  of  i  •.  - 
bonic  acid.    [Fkruxnt avion.] 

It  is  also  produced  during  the  process  of  respiratKMi : 
animal  and  vegetable  putrefaction;  and  by  oombu*;.    . 
whether  of  oil,  wax,  ts^Uow,  vegetable  matter,  or  coeL 

It  appears  therefore  that  carbonio  aeid  may  be  fornj««l 
the  mere  combustion  ot  any  substance  containing  cart, 
but  the  method  of  forming  it  in  purity  is  to  ignite  ana  ^ 
either  charcoal  or  the  diamond  in  oxygen  gas;  ai.d  . 
found,  that  when  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  have  com*".' 
with  as  much  carbon  or  diamond  as  this  quantit)  ^'f  .  - 
is  capable  of  taking  up  by  combustion,  there  i«maii.«  ; 
cisely  as  much  in  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  the-r  « 
of  oxygen  employed.     Thus  100  cubic  inches  of  ox>. 
weighing  34*4  grains,  combine  with  12' 9  grains  of  n 
without  any  alteration  of  volume,  and  oonsoqurntlr 
cubic  inches  of  this  gas  weigh  47*3  grains,  or  its  den^  *  • 
to  that  of  atmospheric  air  as  1  *526  to  1.    By  some  rh<  -*  * 
it  is  hypothetically  regarded  as  composed  of  one  vitlu-^^ 
oxygen  gas  and  one  volume  of  the  vapour  of  raitK;a    -  - 
densed  into  one  volume.    By  weight  it  consists  of 
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diieet  aotioD ;  if  cbuooai  be  mide  red  hot  in  a  gon-berrd, 
and  oxygen  gas  from  bladders  be  repeatedly  passed  over 
it,  the  oxygen  is  converted  into  oxide  of  carbon.  Dr. 
Priestley  procured  it  by  heating  together  chalk  and  iron 
filings ;  in  this  case  the  iron  takes  half  the  oxygen  from 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk,  and  from  a  compound  of  two 
equivalents  of  oxygen  and  one  equivalent  of  carboo*  the 
xesidual  gas,  which  is  carbonic  oxide,  is  constituted  of  one 
equivalent  of  each. 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  it,  by  which  it  is  procured 
with  the  greatest  facility,  is  to  heat  oxalic  acid  in  a  retort 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Ghcalic  acid  is  a  compound  of  three 
equivalents  of  oxvgen  and  two  of  carbon ;  by  the  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  separated  into  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide,  which  are  both  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state ; 
the  acid  being  soluble  in  water  is  dissolved,  and  the  car- 
bonic oxide  remains  nearly  pure.  The  properties  of  this 
fas  are,  that  it  is  colourless  and  insipid ;  it  is  but  8lt|;htly 
issolved  by  water ;  it  is  fatal  to  animals,  and  extinguishes 
a  taper  if  immersed  in  it ;  but  when  it  meets  with  oxygen 
gas  it  bums,  and  is  converted,  by  combining  with  it,  into 
carbonic  acid.  It  has  no  action  upon  blue  vegetable  colours ; 
and  unlike  carbonic  acid  also,  it  does  not  occasioa  any  pre- 
cipitation in  lime  water. 
Carbonio  oxide  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  oxygen  =    8 
1  „  carbon  ^    6 

equivalent  =  14 

It  is  hypothettcally  considered  as  constituted  of  100 
volumes  of  the  vapour  of  carbon,  and  50  volumes  of  oxygen 
^s,  condensed  into  100  volumes.  One  hundred  cubic 
mches  weigh  30  *  1  grains ;  its  density  is  therefore  to  that 
of  atmospheric  air  as  '971  to  1.  When  electric  sparks 
are  passed  throujgh  carbonic  acid  gas«  confined  over  mer- 
cury, a  portion  of  it  is  converted  into  carbonio  oxide  and 
oxygen  gases. 

CARBURET,  a  term  designating  a  compound  of  carbon 
with  certain  other  bodies,  as  azote,  and  some  of  the  metals,  &c. 

CARBURET  OF  AZOTE.    [Cyanooxn.] 

CARBURET  OF  IRON.    [Stekl.] 

CARBURETS  OF  HYDROGEN.    [Hydrogbn.] 

CARCASS,  a  shell,  or  hollow  ball  of  iron,  perforated  in 
three  places  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  within  one 
hemisphere  of  the  shell,  and  filled  with  a  composition  which 
burns  with  violence  during  eisht  or  ten  minutes.  When 
discharged  from  a  mortar  or  howitzer  the  llames  issuing 
from  the  perforations  or  fhze-holes  set  fire  to  any  building 
on  which  the  carcass  may  happen  to  falL 

For  the  dimensions  of  this  kind  of  shell,  and  the  nature 
of  the  compoeition,  see  Spearman's  British  Gunner. 

CARCASSONNE,  or  CARCASSONE,  a  city  in  the 
South  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Aude,  on  the 
river  which  gives  name  to  the  department,  in  43"*  13'  N.  lat 
and  2"*  22'  E.  long.,  387  miles  in  a  direct  line  due  S.  from 
Paris,  or  495  miles  by  the  road  through  Orleans,  Limoges, 
and  Toulouse. 

Carcassonne  is  a  very  antient  place,  having  been  built 
before  the  time  of  Cossar,  who  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the 
civitates  or  townships  of  Gallia  ulterior  (taking  that  pro* 
vince  in  the  limited  extent  which  it  had  before  he  entered 
upon  bis  command).  What  tbe  town  itself  was  at  that  time 
we  have  no  information ;  the  township  is  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  ToAOsa  and  Narbo  (Toulouse  and 
Narbonne),  furnished  several  brave  soldiers  for  the  army  of 
P.  Crassus,  Cnsar*s  lieutenant  in  his  war  with  the  Aqui- 
tani  (CcBs.  de  Bel.  Gal.,  lib.  iil,  c.  20).  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
notice  it  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Volc»  Tectosages ;  in 
tbe  Itinerary  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  to  Hierusalem 
(Jerusalem)  it  is  mentioned  as  Cattellum,  a  military  post,  a 
designation  which  perhaps  indicates  decay  from  its  former 
prosperity.  Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  it 
passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  the 
Saracens,  and  the  Franks.  Under  the  last  it  was  for  some 
time  governed  by  counts  of  its  own,  who  contrived  to  render 
their  power  hereditary.  Its  last  count  ceded  his  states  to  the 
then  King  of  France,  Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Before  this  cession,  the 
town  had  sufiered  severely  in  tbe  wars  against  the  Albigeois, 
or  Albigenses,  for  whom  it  was  held. 

Carcassonne  at  present  consists  of  two  parts,  separated 
by  the  river  Aude»  over  which  if  a  good  bridge.    The  upper 


town  or  et/^is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river*  md  k  the 
most  antient  part.  It  is  encircled  by  the  old  walU;  its  nar- 
row and  deserted  streets  and  ilUbiult  houses  give  tAi  it  a 
gloomy  appearance.  It  has  a  castle,  now  in  ruins  (the  crea- 
tion of  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Visagoibs),  aiMl  \ut. 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Nazarius.  This  wae  erectoi 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century;  it  is  snail,  tut 
handsome ;  the  stained  gjast  windows  are  admired  for  ilc 
beauty  of  the  colours.  The  tomb  of  Simon  dc  Mootii*;!, 
the  general  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  which  «a* 
in  this  church,  has  been  broken. 

The  lower  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aude,  is  rr;ru- 
larly  laid  out  with  straight  streets,  erossmg  at  right  an^Uik 
and  watered  by  streams  of  water  from  the  river.  The  hou-^^^ 
are  well-built,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  shops,  naif 
of  which  are  handsome.  The  Grande  Place  is  an  obkr.«; 
square,  surrounded  by  regularly-built  houses,  and  haviuf:  m 
the  middle  a  fountain,  the  design  of  which  is  sufficieotir 
magnificent,  but  the  execution  poor ;  and  the  ncglecsted  a.u: 
filthy  state  of  which,  when  visited  by  BL  MiUio,  formc«i  % 
contrast  with  the  general  neatness  and  cieanUpees  oC  ll< 
city.  The  Hallee,  or  covered  market-places,  aw  larg«  &ui 
airy.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  building  of  good  afchitcv:  - 
ture,  the  theatre  is  handsome,  the  office  of  the  preliDci  Lu 
magnificent  gardens,  and  there  are  fine  barradis  and  tom*; 
other  public  buildings.  The  conventual  buildings  (we  kii'^v 
not  to  what  uses  tney  have  been  appUed  aiaee  the  ftup- 
pression  of  monasteries)  and  tbe  churches  are  also  hand- 
some. 

,  By  the  census  of  1832,  Carcassonne  had  14,872  inhabit- 
ants; the  whole  commune  contained  17,394.  The  rhuf.' 
manufacture  of  the  place  is  that  of  fine  woollen  cMia,  w  hirt. 
is  carried  on  with  great  diligence.  This  manufaoietre  vi> 
isted  here  as  early  as  the  time  of  Louis  XL  It  was  mo-: 
increased  by  the  patronage  of  Colbert,  who  establiahcfl  • 
manufactory  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  The  buu:^  - 
ing  still  remains,  but  the  establishment  has  been  diacun- 
tinned,  and  the  manufacture  is  now  in  tbe  hands  of  pnv«i* 
capitalists.  The  wool  is  chiefly  brought  from  Spain  or  fh<& 
Narbonne,  or  Bexiers ;  it  it  carded,  spun,  and  woven  i: 
the  town,  and  the  cloths  are  sent  to  the  Levant.  Ti 
trade  of  Carcassonne  is  much  promoted  by  a  naii^t  - 
branch  from  tbe  great  canal  of  Languedoe,  or  dm  Mut 
Wine,  brandy,  and  fiiiit  are  among  the  other  eldef  artAci.- 
of  trade.  Some  marble  quarries  are  wrought  in  the  ceij  >• 
bourhood  of  the  town ;  the  marble  is  of  various  eoloiua ;  Hi»: 
veined  with  red  is  particularly  beautiful.  The  quay  b 
adorned  with  handsome  promenades,  and  prcaanta  a  oonstx. ..: 
scene  of  activity.  There  are  at  Carcassonne  two  lifamxice,  i 
high  school,  and  a  museum. 

The  episcopal  see  of  this  town  cannot  be  traced  higk^r 
than  the  sixth  century  with  any  eertaintv ;  the  as«extic>r.« 
that  there  were  bishops  here  about  the  «ad  off  the  thud  k: 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  is  very  dtspulahleu  Tz& 
diocese  comin^hends  now  the  department  of  Aud«  aad  c^' 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Toukmie  si>. 
Narbonne.  The  arrondissement  of  CeteemaoBm  coap.- 
hends  a  population  of  90,658  penons. 

The  district  of  which  Carcassonne  was  formerly  the  csr  - 
tal  took  from  the  town  the  designation  (}aveaaaex.  Isu- 
withstanding  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  tbe  canaeqon: 
desirableness  of  shade,  there  are  few  trees  eaoept  alone  U' 
banks  of  the  canal  of  Langu^oc ;  the  inhabitsmts  aiJ«>£  - 
the  value  of  the  land  as  a  reason  fbr  their  unwillingness  ;.* 
plant  trees,  or  even  aUow  them  to  remain.  Fabiw  d'Ei^ltr 
tine,  member  of  the  conventiaQ,  guillotined  at  Paris  in  1  :> 
was  a  native  of  this  town. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  the  reiio  of  a  eolucL' 
of  greyish  stone,  bearing  an  inscription  to  IL  Nuincr.s- 
Numerianus  Cmsar ;  but  as  the  whole  of  the  inscriptno  k.  • 
not  been  certainly  interpreted,  it  is  not  kno?fn  bj  whan  .  - 
on  what  occasion  it  was  erected.  Th«e  is  also  a  rvmariEtl- 
aqueduct-bridge  of  three  aiehes,  li^  which  th*  Canal  z 
Languedoe  is  carried  over  tbe  river  Fresquel,  whkh  rtin«  t 
Castelnaudary.    M.  Malta  Brun  seems  to  h«ve  ooidburHl 
these  two  structures,  making  of  them  a  triumphal  axri  ' 
tbe  banks  of  the  Fresquel  to  the  honour  of  the  £m|>    . . 
Mumerian. 

CABCHA'RIAS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  ahark  uS^ 

[SQUALinjB.1 

CARCINUS.    [CRAB.] 

CARDAMOMS,  tbe  aromatic  capsules  of  diftrrs : 
■peciee  of  Axomum.     The  aorta  known  in  the  absfi  ^'. 
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tnan.'  As  a  pkysiciaD,  bis  repatatkm  extonded  tbrongh 
Europe,  both  as  a  practitioner  and  a  writer.  In  1552  be 
vent  to  Scotland  to  me  assistance  of  Hamilton,  arcbbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  wbom  be  cured :  in  tbe  memoirs  of  Melvil 
tbe  fact  is  stated,  and  Cardan  is  mentioned  by  name,  witb 
the  addition  that  be  was  an  Italian  magician.  His  medical 
writings  have  procured  him  no  lasting  reputation :  those 
who  follow  such  pursixits  seem  to  have  tacitly  consented  that 
Cardan  shall  be  left  to  the  mathematicians ;  and  it  is  to 
bis  discoveries  in  algebra  that  he  must  be  considered  as  en- 
titled to  a  prominent  place  in  biography.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  consider  him  in  this  character,  we  shall  only  state 
that  De  Thou,  who  knew  him  personally,  and  records  that 
he  always  dressed  in  a  different  manner  from  tbe  rest  of 
the  world,  says  that  it  was  commonly  believed  his  end 
aroso  from  starvation,  voluntarily  undergone,  that  be  might 
not  outlive  the  time  which  he  had  predicted  for  his  own 
death.  This  story  has  been  frequently  copied,  as  if  the 
fact  had  been  positively  asserted  by  the  historian,  whereas 
he  only  speaks  of  a  rumour. 

The  Ars  Magna,  published  in  1545,  eontams  the  exten- 
sions which  Cardan  made  in  the  solution  of  equations.  Al- 
gebra was  then  an  art  contained  not  in  formulsD  but  in 
rules,  and  extended  no  farther  than  the  methods  of  solving 
numerical  equations  of  the  second  degree.  We  shall  not 
here  enter  into  the  celebrated  dispute  between  Cardan  and 
Tartaglia,  further  than  to  specify  the  part  taken  by  the 
former.  When  be  was  informed  of  the  solution  of  cubic 
equations,  which  Tartaglia  had  discovered,  he  applied  to  the 
latter,  March  25,  1639,  and  requested  he  would  communi- 
cate his  method,  which  Tartaglia  declined,  intending  to 
reserve  the  same  for  the  work  which  he  published  aner- 
wards  in  1554.  Cardan  then  swore  'upon  the  Holy  Gos- 
pels, and  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,'  that  he  would  not  only 
not  divulge  the  secret,  but  would  engage  to  write  it  in 
such  a  cipher  as  no  one  should  be  able  to  read,  in  case  of 
bis  death.  Tartaglia,  upon  this  assurance,  communicated 
his  method.  This  detail  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Tar- 
taglia himself  {Quesiti  et  Jnventioni,  folio  120),  but  Is 
amply  confirmed  by  Cardan's  subsequent  letters,  and  was 
never  denied  by  him,  *  Notwithstanding  his  word  thus 
pledged.  Cardan  published  these  methods  in  bis  Ars  Magna 
(1545),  giving  the  credit  of  them,  indeed,  to  Tartaglia,  but 
concealing  the  promise  he  had  made. 

Tho  communication  made  to  Cardan  amounted  to  the 
solution,  without  demonstration,  ot  a:?*  -f  aa?  -f  A  =  0,  in  the 
cases  where  a  and  b  are,  one  or  both,  negative.  Cardan 
himself  supplied  the  demonstrations,  showed  how  to  reduce 
all  equations  of  the  third  degree  to  the  preceding  form,  and 
how  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  binomial  surd  quan- 
tities which  the  well-known  solution  involves.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  arrived,  in  detached  and  isolated  theorems,  at 
as  much,  relative  to  equations  of  the  third  degree,  as  could 
afterwards  be  established,  in  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  for 
equations  of  all  degrees.  He  was  the  first  who  considered 
negative  roots,  and  comprehended  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion between  them  and  the  positive  roots  of  other  equa- 
tions ;  and  he  even  gave  the  first  idea  of  a  method  of^ap- 
proximation. 

The  algebra  of  Cardan,  owing  to  the  want  of  general  sym- 
bols, is  difficult  to  read ;  and  Montucla,  biassed  perhaps  in 
favour  of  his  countryman  Vieta,  has  somewhat  underrated 
his  merits.  On  the  other  band  we  have  Cossali  (Origine, 
4'C,  delt  Algebra^  Parma,  1797),  whose  olgectit  seems  to  be 
to  discover  something  like  modern  and  symbolic  analysis 
in  the  obscure  and  verbal  rules  of  the  Italians  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  If  this  learned  and  estimable  writer  be 
considered  as  holding  a  brief  for  Tartaglia,  Cardan,  and 
Bombclli,  his  work  may  be  highly  useful.  For  instance, 
when  he  shows,  by  collecting  the  various  cases  propounded 
by  Cardan,  that  the  latter  had  all  the  elements,  which,  if  put 
together,  would  have  been  the  celebrated  rule  of  signs  of 
De!»cartes,  and  thence  affirms  that  Cardan  was  in  posses- 
sion of  that  rule  so  far  as  equations  of  the  third  degree  were 
concerned,  he  forgets  that  Cardan  neither  did  nor  could  put 
those  elements  together.  And  when  be  attributes  a  sym- 
bolic (or  as  it  was  technically  called,  a  specious)  notation  to 
Cardan,  because  the  latter  sometimes  uses  a  letter  to  stand 
for  a  number  in  bis  general  enunciations,  he  does  not  re- 
member that  Euclid  has  a  prior  claim,  if  in  that  circum- 
stance merely,  consists  the  leading  feature  of  the  method  of 
Vieta. 

There  is  in  the  algebra  of  Cardan  considerable  power  of 
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developing  the  details  of  his  snljeet,  and  of  explaininft  the 
modifications  presented  by  solutions,  but  not  moeb  invi n- 
tive  sagacity.    He  states  himself^  that  he  was  ori^nalW  p 
Tented  from  attempting  the  solution  of  eubie  ecjuation^ 
the  simple  assertion  of  Lucas  di  Borgo,  in  bis  work 
algebra,  that  the  solution  was  impossible ;  though  C**^*^-.. 
has  shown  that,  had  he  even  read  that  author  with  att*  •. 
tion,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  assertion  wsa  not  mr.-ir 
to  apply  to  more  than  algebra  as  it  then  existed.     In  r 
case  of  biquadratic  equations,  he  attempted  nothing  h 
self,  but  requested  his  pupil,  Ludovico  Ferrari,  to  und«*n . 
the  investigation  ;  who  accordingly  produced  the  redurM  •. 
now  known  by  his  name,  and  which  was  published    t* 
Cardan.    But  if  we  take  the  whole  extent  of  the  A 
Magna,  it  is  sufficientlv  obvious  that  Cardan  Would  hi. 
been  an  analyst  of  considerable  power,  if  he  had  livnl  ^:  • ! 
Vieta. 

There  is  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Hntton's  Tr,:  *. 
an  account  of  the  Au  Magna,  the  most  complete  of  «!.<-. 
we  know  in  English. 

C  AUDIO  AN,  a  sea-port  and  borough  town,  tbe  e^\  * 
of  Cardiganshire,  is  about  200  miles  direct  distance  W.N.  *i^' 
of  London,  and  234  miles  by  the  roads.  It  is  called  Aber:*    . 
by  the  Welsh,  from  its  standing  upon  the  banks  of  tbe  x\\  - 
Teify,  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth.    Cartligan,  m  '-  r 
junction  with  Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  and  Adpar»  rr*-. 
one  member  to  parliament.    Adpar,  a  small  rillatr^r  *-* 
disfranchised,  has  been  restored  as  a  contributory  b.*r  •  ^ 
The  limits  of  the  borough  of  Cardigan,  formerly  eo-extc  • 
with  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  were  extended  by  tbe  R*. .  — 
Act :  they  now  include  the  whole  of  the  old  borough,  t  j 
ther  with  Bridgend  Hamlet  and  Abbey  Hamlet,   in  •- 
parish  of  St.  Dogmaels  in  Pembrokeshire.    By  the  .s.^.in-  ■ 
the  limits  of  the  other  contributory  boroughs  were  cnin*.' 
In  a  charter  granted  to  Cardigan  by  Henry  VI.  «e%er.«/ 
vious  grants  and  charters  are  recited,  the  oldest  of  wb.' ! 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.     Cardigan  first  rr»se  into  a  •    • 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest    The  iovtrA  ' 
of  its  castle  is  ascribed  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  about  U  f>  v.    T 
first  fortifications  lasted  only  a  short  time,  as  the  con*! * 
struggles  between  the  Welsh  and  their  Norman  in%  •  • 
for  the  possession  of  this  post,  which  the  mouth  of  the  r  . 
rendered  important,  and  the  various  success  that  Atr* 
the  contest  [Cardiganshire]  caused  the  frequent  tb  ^ 
or  destruction  of  the  castle,  which  was  however  alwti* « 
stored  by  the  victors  soon  after  they  had  obtained  pr»-.^  .* 
of  it.    The  two  towers  and  the  wall  now  standing  an*  ■ 
bably  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  erectc<l  bv  O 
Marshall,  about  the  year  1240.     Edward  I.  residecf  brri»  : 
a  month  while  settling  the  afl!airs  of  South  Wales. 

The  castle  stands  in  a  commanding  position  abor?  *  • 
river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  antient  bridge.     G.r 
Cambrensis  states  the  Teify  to  have  been  the  last  H'  : 
river  in  which  beavers  were  to  be  found.  There  was  a  p". 
here,  which  is  stated  by  Leland  to  have  contained  r'l 
black  monks,  and  to  have  been  a  cell  to  Chertsey.    A  ^\ 
but  strong  camp,  called  H@n  Castel,  is  situated  <.n  : 
banks  of  the  Teify,  a  little  below  the  town.      The  I    • 
government  is  administered  by  four  aldermen,  one  of  w  I 
is  mayor,  two  bailiffs,  and  twelve  common  councilmcn.     .^ 
the  streets  are  narrow  excepting  one,  the  principal  thor'-  . 
fare  of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  which  stands  the   c-. 
gaol,  which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Nash  in  1793.     A  I  ' 
some  county  hall  was  built  here  in  1764.    The  chf 
whose  tower  at  the  west  end  is  of  more  modem  dar*^ 
the  chancel,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.    The  supply  of  •• 
in  this  town  was  extremely  deficient,  until  a  re^nt  :r  ' 
built  by  subscription  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lo>\n,   ; 
which  the  requisite  pipes  have  been  laid.    Coal  is  in-:    - 
coastwise,  and  peat  is  used  by  the  lower  classes  of  i   ' 
bitants. 

Cardigan  contains  the  chief  custom-house  for  th<?  p  - 
Cardigan,  which  extends  four  to  five  miles  beror.*!   >.-. 
guard  on  the  S.,  and  about  iwenty-four  miles  to  tho  N 
as  to  include  Aberayron.  The  harbour  Is  greatly  ob^irt. 
by  a  bar,  and  is  dangerous  in  winter.     Ships  of  30o  t*.   ■ 
tons  can  come  up  to  the  bridge  in  spring  tides ;  h^t  ! 

feneral  trade  is  confined  to  vessels  of  from  20  t3  fOi*  :  .  « 
he  registry  of  vessels  in  this  port  is  couMderablc,      * 
present  (1836)  there  are  280  ships  of  evcr)'descupli'»ii,  f' 
20  to  270  tons,  their  average  being  about  60  tons :  t:    •. 
are  employed  in  the  Irish,  foreign,  and  coastinc  trade.  7    - 
imports  are  chieHy  coal,  culm,  limestone  a&a  deal$:  tl«« 
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and  Aiput  ttre  oorporate  towni.  NextinsiEe  to  tha  markei- 

towns  are  the  vUlages  of  Llanbadani-Fawr,  Llanarth,  Han- 
rysted,  Aberportb,  and  Aberayron.  The  beneilcet  thioogb- 
out  the  county  are  of  very  small  value ;  nearly  all  are  below 
200/.  a  year,  and  a  large  proportion  below  100/.  The  chief 
residences  are  Hayod,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ; 
Goggerddan,  Nanteos,  and  Ciosswood,  the  property  of  lord 
Lisbum. 

The  mines,  which  in  former  times  were  both  extensively 
and  profitably  worked,  are  now  of  comparatively  small  value. 
At  Talybont  the  ore  is  nearly  exhausted;  at  Cwmystwith 
the  lead  mines  are  not  productive,  and  the  copper  ores  have 
ceased  altogether  to  be  worked.  Four  persons  only  are 
enumerated  as  smelters  in  the  population  returns  of  1831. 
There  are  several  slate  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberystwith,  but  the  slate  is  not  of  good  quality.  As  there 
is  no  coal  in  the  county,  peat,  being  abundant,  is  the  fuel 
chiefly  consumed.  The  manu&ctures  of  this  district  are 
unimportant,  being  confined  to  the  weaving  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  flannel  and  coarse  woollen  stuffs.  Gloves  are  also 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abervstwith  and  Tregaron. 
Oats,  butter,  and  slates  are  exported.  The  decks  of  some 
of  the  vessels  engaged  during  the  summer  in  bringing  lime 
or  limestone  from  Pembrokeshire,  or  otherwise  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  are  taken  off  in  autumn,  and  they  are  used  as 
fishing-boats.  The  principal  imports  are  coal  from  Liver- 
pool, culm  from  South  AVades,  Pembroke  limestone,  and 
Memel  and  American  deals.  The  harbours  are  extremely 
exposed,  and  the  bars  at  Cardigan  and  Aberystwith  are 
great  impediments  to  navigation.  The  supply  of  fish  is 
variable,  for  except  in  fair  weather  the  boats  do  not  venture 
out  to  sea. 

Cardiganshire  is  wholly  in  the  province  of  Canterbury 
and  diocese  of  St.  David's.  One  member  is  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  county,  another  for  the  contributory 
boroughs.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Cardigan,  where  the 
judge  named  for  the  South  Welsh  circuit  comes  the  third  in 
rotation  on  his  way  from  Pembroke  to  Carmarthen.  The 
county  polling  places  are  Cardigan,  Lampeter,  Aberystwith, 
and  Tregaron.  The  Easter  quarter-sessions  are  held  at 
Lampeter,  at  other  times  at  Cardigan  or  Aberystwith. 

The  name  Cardigan  is  derived  from  '  Caredigion,*  which 
signifies  the  territory  of  Caredig,  the  first  king  of  this  dis- 
trict, who  was  succeeded  by  a  long  line  of  princes  of  whom 
little  is  known  until  the  reign  of  Rodri  Mawr,  or  Roderick 
the  Great,  who  in  the  year  843  became  by  inheritance  and 
marriage  the  king  of  all  Wales.  At  his  death  Roderick 
divided  his  dominions  into  three  parts,  in  each  of  which  he 
had  built  a  palace,  and  bequeathing  to  each  of  his  sons  a 
share,  appointed  the  third  prince  umpire  over  the  quarrels 
of  any  other  two.  Cardiganshire  became  the  property  of 
Cadell,  who  shortly  after  his  father  s  death  seized  upon  his 
brother  Merfyn's  portion,  which  caused  the  eldest  brother, 
Anarawd,  to  lay  waste  the  county  of  Cardigan.  Cadell  died 
in  900.  After  this  time  Cardigan  became  a  lordship 
under  the  princes  of  South  Wales.  Gwaethvoed  Vawr,  its 
first  lord,  was  succeeded  in  950  by  his  son  Cedivor.  In 
952  Cardiganshire  was  again  laid  waste  by  two  North  Welsh 
princes,  who  claimed  it  as  their  possession.  Cedivor  was 
probably  tributary  to  Owain,  son  of  Howell  Dda,  who  be- 
came governor  of  Cardiganshire  at  his  father's  death.  The 
lords  of  Cardigan  cannot  be  traced  regularly  after  this 
period.  In  986  Meredyth  usurped  the  territory,  but  in  987 
was  much  harassed  by  the  Danes,  who  destroyed  St.  David's, 
Llanbadam,  Llanrvsted,  and  several  other  religious  places. 
Edwin,  the  lawful  heir,  in  989  procured  an  army  of  English 
and  Danes,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  own  him  their 
sovereign.  In  1038  Gryffydd,  prince  of  North  Wales,  came 
into  Cardiganshire,  burnt  LJanbadarn  Vawr,  and  afterwards 
compelled  all  South  Wales  to  swear  allegiance  to  him.  In 
1071  Cardiganshire  was  again  plundered  by  the  Danes.  About 
1092  the  Normans  landed  here,  and  Roger  Montgomery, 
earl  of  Arundel,  did  homage  to  William  Rufus  for  the 
lordships  of  Cardigan  and  Powis  ;  but  when  King  William 
returned  to  Normandy,  the  Welsh,  commanded  bv  the 
princes  both  of  North  and  South  Wales,  entered  Cardigan- 
shire, and  destroyed  the  Normans,  their  castles,  and  forti- 
fications. In  1097  Cadwgan,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
possessions  in  South  Wales,  regained  Cardiganshire,  with 
part  of  Powis.  Upon  a  dispute  with  Cadwgan  Henry  I. 
gave  permission  to  Gilbert  Strongbow,  eaH  of  Strygill,  to 
seize  his  territories.  Gilbert  raised  a  strong  force,  soon 
reduced  Cardiganshire,  and  built  the  castles  of  Aberystwith 


and  Cilgerran.    In  1114  Gniifydd,  the  ton  of  Bkys  ftp 
Tewdor,  having  gained  many  victories  over  the  Norma  k^, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cardiganshire,  fearing  that  his  next  cxp^< 
dition  might  be  against  them,  offered  him  the  govenmit  lit 
of  their  country ;  tbti  was  accepted  by  Gniffydd^  who  viib 
his  whole  army  was  soon  after  cut  to  pieces  by  Gilbert 
Strongbow  and  the  Normans.     To  the  great  joy  of  the 
Welsh,  Gilbert  did  not  long  survive  him.    In  1135  C^l- 
walader  and  Owen  Gwyn^d«  the  sons  of  the  prince   :f 
North  Wales,  with  6000  foot  and  2000  hone*  hemt^jviuA 
by  two  chieftains  from  the  South,  determined  to  cxtirpite 
the  Normans.    They  overran  the  country  as  far  as  Ca:  u- 
gan,  and  were  victorious  in  an  engagement  with  StepLcii. 
the  governor  of  the  place,  whose  army,  composed  of  Normans, 
Flemings,  and  English,  lost  more  than  3000  men.    Abcut 
the  year  1137  Owen  Gwynedd  a  second  time  invaded  Car- 
diganshire, which  it  seems  then  belonged  to  his  bTx>ii.<:r 
Cad  walader.  He  entered  it  a  third  time,  and  burnt  Aber>  »;- 
with  Castle  in  1142.    There  were  repeated  engageme' ti 
between  the  Webh  and  Normans  in  1 144,  and  in  1148Ca  - 
walader  built  a  castle  at  Llanrysted,  which  afterwards  "^^v- 
tained  an  obstinate  siege.    The  disturbances  among  ttf 
Welsh  continued  with  little  intermission  until  1171,  «h«^ 
King  Henry  II.  gave  Cardiganshire  with  other  territonc% 
to  Prince  Rhys,  the  last  pnnce  of  this  district.    In  liro 
Rhys  gave  a  great  entertainment  at  Christmas  in  his  ca.^i> 
of  Caraigan ;  several  hundreds  of  EnffUsh,  Normans,  ar.i 
others  were  there.    All  the  bards  of  Wales  were  preset!. 
answering  each  other  in  rhyme.    Gruffydd  Rhya*s  son  t".- 
came  lord  of  this  county  in  1196 ;  he  was  soon  involved  tn  \ 
dispute  with  his  brother  Maelgwyn,  who  seized  his  terriu-rv 
ana  threw  him  into  prison.    In  1207  this  cruel  usurper, 
fearing  an  attack  from  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  prince  *^^ 
North  Wales,  demolished  his  castles  or  Aberystwith,  Y&tr«i- 
meyrio,  and  Dinerth ;  nevertheless  Llewelvn  entered  Car- 
diganshire, and  having  rebuilt  Aberystwitn  Castle  gav  ^  .- 
to  Rhys  and  Owen,  the  sons  of  Gruffydd  ap  Rhvs.  k.  !. 
nephews  of  Maelgwyn.    Maelgwyn  swore  allegiance  to  l:.' 
English,  and  procuring  by  these  base  means  a  large  ant  r 
of  English  and  Normans,  gave  battle  to  his  nephews,  i»  : 
was  conquered  and  slain.    King  John  having  already  s\.  - 
dued  the  rest  of  Wales,  compelled  Rhys  and  Chrtn  to  js.. 
up  their  lands,  and  do  homage  to  him ;  he  also  fortified  i: 
garrisoned  Aberystwith  Castle,  but  did  not  long  retam  I.  <^ 
possession.    In  1215  Llewelyn  entered  Cardigansbine  ..  i 
took  Cardigan  Castle,  and  in  the  following  vear  ponx^i:  i 
out  and  gave  South  Wales  to  different  chieftains,  who  :•- 
knowledged  his  superiority.     Llewelyn  afterwards  scu -£ 
Aberystwith  Castle  in  addition  to  that  of  Cardigan,  «:ur 
he  sustained  siegos  from,  and  in  his  turu  besieeed,  the  £;  ^• 
lish,  who  having  obtained  possessiou  were  in  1231  oonquv  . 
by  Maelgwyn  the  younger. 

In  1238  Llewelyn  summoned  all  the  Webh  lords  ; 
barons  to  YstradHur,  where  each  swore  fealty  to  him.  *'  - 
did  homage  to  his  son  Dand,  whom  he  named  his  succe»^  * 
But  David  was  not  to  enjoy  tranquillity ;  Gilbert  Marsb :  . 
earl  of  Pembroke,  besieged,  took,  and  garrisoned  the  (^  < ' 
of  Cardigan.    In  1270  Madoc  did  homage  to  Llew eh  n   •- 
Gruffydd  as  lord  of  Cardi^n,  agreeably  to  the  riiTT*  - 
granted  by  the  king  of  England,  which  confirmed  to  Lltrv^  * 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wafes.     King  Edward  I.,  in  127r     - 
tained  great  advantages  over  Llewelyn,  and  dtctattvl  h : ' 
conditions  of  peace,  to  enforce  which  he  built  andgarrxK  "-i 
a  castle  at  Aberystwith.    Edward  now  divided  Wale«  u  ' 
counties,  and  annexed  it  to  England  in  1284 ;  and  the  bet'' 
to  settle  his  affairs,  soon  afterwards  made  a  progress  tbr?**.  . 
Cardiganshire,  the  history  of  which  must  from  this  tiixftr 
considered  in  connexion  with  that  of  England.  We  win  «.     • 
mention  that,  in   1404,  Owen  Glendwr  took  AbeT>M«    " 
castle,  which  was  recovered  by  Prince  Henry  in  1407.   T.  - 
earl  of  Richmond  (afterwards  Henry  VIL)  passed  thr^u^-: 
Cardiganshire  in  his  way  from  Milford  to  Bosworth  tv*i  .  ^ 
1485.    A  curious  privilege  was  granted  by  Cbirltts  L  * 
Mr.  Bushel,  then  proprietor  of  many  mines  in  CtrJisAr 
shire— //i«  permission  to  coin  the  metal  thai  he  ntsed.      •. 
mint  was  established  by  him  in  Aberystwith  castle,  u^  ' 
afterwards  removed  to  Shrewsbury.    The  money  coined  . 
him,  of  which  some  has  within  a  few  years  been  dn^  ap 
Aberystwith,  was  distinguished  by  a  plume  (tf  GmUim  •- 
the  reverse. 

Cardiganshire  abounds  with  antiquities.    There  art,  i^- 
sides  many  Druidical  remains,  a  Roman  station  at  Llu;^  •  « 
I  and  a  Roman  road  traversing  the  county  in  a  N.  aa<  ^ 
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At  the  assizefl  and  sessions  in  1835,  tliere  were  only  15 
persons  in  this  county  charged  with  crimes ;  out  of  this  num- 
ber I  was  tried  for  housebreaking,  1 )  were  tried  for  simple 
larceny,  1  for  sheep-stealing,  I  for  larceny  from  the  person, 
and  I  for  riot.  Of  these  offenders  8  were  convicted ;  of  whom 
were  sentenced — 1  to  transportation  for  7  years,  and  6  to  im- 
prisonment for  various  periods  between  2  years  and  under  6 
months ;  the  remaining  1  was  discharged  on  sureties.  Two 
out  of  the  15  offenders  were  females  convicted  of  simple 
larceny,  I  of  these  was  between  1 6  and  2 1  years  of  age, 
the  other  above  60  years.  The  ages  of  the  males  were  2 
aged  12  years  or  under,  I  aged  16  years  and  above  15,  3 
aged  between  21  and  16,  2  between  21  and  30,  3  between 
30  and  40,  1  between  40  and  50,  and  1  between  50  and  60. 
In  the  whole  number  9  could  read  and  write,  1  could  read 
only,  and  3  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  the  degree  of  in- 
struction of  the  remaining  2  was  not  ascertained.  The 
proportion  of  the  offenders  to  the  population  was  I  in  4318. 
The  centesimal  proportions  in  which  the  various  orimes 
were  committed  were  as  follows : 

Offences  against  property  committed  with 

violence    .         .         .         .         .         •        6'67 

Offences  against  property  eommitted  with- 
out violence       •         .         •         .         .      86*66 

xtiot    ••••..•        6*67 
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Cardiganshire  has  one  savings-bank ;  the  number  of 
depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  in  the  three  years  ending 
1834  were  respectively  as  follow  :-— 

1832.  1833.  1834. 

Number  of  depositors      .         671  683  321 

Amount  of  deposits        .       £15,506      15,973      9589 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-bank  in  1834, 
and  the  number  of  depositors,  are  thus  distinguished  into 
classes : — 

^*  Depositors.     Depotiti, 

Not  exceeding  20  •  .  153  2183 

50  •  .  123  3691 

100  •  ,  34  2366 

150  .  ,  9  ^038 

200  .  ,  2  311 


f> 
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Edueaiion,^-ThB  following  statements  are  taken  from 
Ln  abstract  of  the  inquiry  on  education  made  by  order  of 
parliament  in  the  session  of  1835 1-~ 

Schools.  Scbolw*.  TpUL 

Infant  Schools 3 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools,  aged 
from  4  to  7  years : — 

Males     ....  40 

Females  ...  ^0 

—         70 

Daily  Schools   ,    .    .   • 92 

Number  of  children  at  such  Schools,  aged 
from  4  to  14  years  : — 

Males     ....  1239 

Females     ...  669 

Sex  not  specified         2174 


Total  number  of  Schools        95 


4082 


Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction  ,      4152 

Sunday  Schools 175 

Number  of  children  and  others  at  such 
Schools,  aged  from  4  to  9U  years  : — 

Males' 3,425 

Females  ....        3,284 
Sex  not  specified       11,940 

18,649 

Maintenance  of  SchooU. 


J)«trrip(ion  of 

B;  endownienl.   Bj  .ubv:n,,Uon      f,;'nr*cf^*ia". 

tTu'iii  (rom  .(t'oliirm. 

ikhouU. 

Sclil*. 

hitho- 

SctU 

Scholars. 

Irifint  SchooU 
Daily  ScIxmiU 

*2 

6:4         4 

V.H 

IH.OIM 

3 

OH 

3 

70 
UO 

6 
S 

300 

al... 

16 

74d    17^    { i6M:i 

7* 

30C4 

8 

776 

Schools  eatablished  by  IKiienten,  included  in  the  ab.t e 
statement :— 

Daily  Scnools 5  'jb; 

Sunday  Schools 105       14.021 

Schools  established  since  the  year 
1818: 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  .    26         S,04l 

Sunday  Schools 149       H,%j 

There  appear  from  the  return  to  be  3  boarding'  i"t  u 
in  Cardiganshire,  which  are  included  in  tbedaiU  m;.  .  . 
Most  of  the  Sunday  schools  are  attended  by  adultt  arm  u  . : 
persons,  as  well  as  children:  it  is  said  manycontn.u  i 
them  to  their  death.  Thirty-two  of  the  Sunday  Bcn*...  .'..• 
returned  from  places  where  no  other  schools  exitt :  ar. :  i.,.. 
persons  who  attend  them,  2697  in  numb»,  cannot  U  «.  ;>■ 
posed  to  receive  instruction  in  any  other  school ;  bui  ...L. 
this  exception,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  9ch>\.:> ... 
the  daily  schools  likewise  attend  the  Sunday  schools. 

Calculating  the  average  annual  rate  of  increase  in  t^ 
population  of  the  county  as  being  the  same  from  U.;:  \ 
1834  as  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  approximate  r, . . 
her  of  inhabitants  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  at  \>n:^-'. 
living  in  Cardiganshire  is  24,521.     The  qumber  of  p<.>  - 
receiving  education  is  22,801 ;    and  for  the  rcaKm^  i 
stated  (many  of  these  being  adults  and  many  twice  ii. 
rated),  we  find  that  there  must  be  a  considerable  pr*4< :: 
of  the  young  population   not  receiving  education  n\  v 
county.    There  is  a  lending  library  of  books  attached  t  >  * 
of  the  schools. 

CA'RDINAL,  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Roman  ( , . 
and  court  next  to  the  pope.    The  cardinals  are  the  ucu  : 
of  the  pope,  and  his  councillors. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  church  this  title  was  rw^,  i 
the  incumbents  of  the  parishes  of  the  city  of  Roi  r, 
also  of  other  great  cities.    The  term  is  derived  fro.  i 
Latin  adjective  '  cardinalis,*  wbich  means  *pnnci)>.i,    r 
fVom  the  substantive    *  c^rdo,'    which  means  a  '  l  i . 
the  cardinals  being  the  hinges   or  supports  of  the  c I...  . 
and  the  pillars  of  the  Roman    clergy.     There  vivw  *- 
cardinal  deacons,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  hospi:^.' 
the  poor,  and  who  ranked  above  the  other  deacou>.   '1 
cardmal  priests  of  Home  attended  the  pope  on  soleiun 
sions.    Leo  IV.,  in  the  council  of  Rome,  853,  st\  li  i  : 
'  presby teres  sui  cardinis.*    Afterwards  the  title  ol  ca-.  . 
was  given  also  to  the  seven  bishops  suburbicarii,  or  mj:i  . 
of  the  pope,  who  took  their  title  ft-om  places  in  the  t   . 
bourhood  of  Rome,  namely,  Ostia,  Porto,  Santa  H 
Sabina,  Palestrina,  Albano,  and  Frascati.    Tlieve  l*  ^ 
were  called  hebdomadarii,  because  they  attended  ihf  \ 
for  a  week  each  in  his  turn.     The  cardinals  took  i)i:f  - 
the  rest  of  the  Roman  clergy  in  the  election  of  the  v 
who  was  often  chosen  from  among  their  number.    A  > 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  popvs  h  ' 
organized  a  regular  court,  beatowed  the  rank  ol  cj' 
priest  or  deacon  on  any  individual  of  the  clerinr  or  •<  - 
laity  that  they  thoueht  proper,  whether  Roman  ur  to  * . 
giving  to  each  the  title  of  some  partieular  cbureh  ui  K 
without  any  obligatory  service  being  attached  to  it.   1 
churches  which  give  titles  are,  however,  even  )el,  ^ 
the  complete  juri^iction  of  their  respective  titular^    1    ' 
they  made  the  cardinals  a  separate  body  elected :.: 
and  the  ofUciating  pric^ti  of  the  Roman  p3n>be«  ^>  ^ 
degrees  deprived  of  the  title  of  cardinals.    Ni^h"*''  ^^ 
1 159,  issued  a  decree,  limiting  the  right  of  tleciijiuv 
sively  to  the  cardinals  thus  appointed  by  the  pop*:,  1' 
however  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  the  peopio  ( i  '> 
the. right  qf  approving  of  the  election  of  the  n€w  p«r,- 
to  the  emperor  that  of  confirming  it.    In  cour>e  »'i  ' 
however  both  these  last  prerogatives  became  di&u>oi.  .^ 
anderIII.,in  1 179,  issued  a  decree,  requiring  the  ui;.: 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals  to  make  an  elecam  ^ 
For  a  long  time  the  bishops  in  the  great  coun^:'- 
church  continued  to  take  precedence  of  the  cunli.  *  \   * 
France,  Louis  XIIL,  in  the  sitting  of  the  parliamti/  ■  ' 
of  the  2nd  October,  1614,  first  adjudged  to  the  car.i  u  - 
precedence  over  the  ecclesiastical  peci*s  or  bi»h"ps  . . 
hots.     This  precedence  however  has  been  often «  ' 
Pius  v.,  in  1567,  forbade  any  clercyraan  to  ;i-- 
title  of  cardinal  except  those  appv»imed  bytlwr  ''     ^ 
tus  v.,  in  15»7,  fixed  the  nufiiber  of  cardinals  o'.  •» 
namelv,  the  six  bishops  suburbicarn  ahovc-nuttt  '■ 
title  of  Santa  Rufina  being  joined  to  that  tjiPixU,  i^'-  *^ 
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apper  ty^-Ud  rringed  with  long  ^n-k  eye-lube*.  Phel  long 
and  ileader,  and  tba  toe*  very  nhwt,  vhenoe  GnoSmy- 
name.     Tatl  rounded  end  of  moderate  length. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Q«riam*  ii  an  euthf-bivwii  W 
the  upper  puts,  while  the  lower  paiU  ue  whitieh.  All  tb 
neck  feethere  ue  finely  rayed  with  lig-ing*  of  darker  brown 
ifaaa  that  which  Ibrros  the  general  ground  roloni  of  tha 
plumage.  The  two  middle  feather*  ef  the  tail  ere  brown : 
the  othera  fur  the  most  part  black,  with  while  ettrentitia*, 
and  marbled  with  black  upon  a  white  ground  at  their  in- 
■ertion.  The  wine-feathers  ere  blackiih  and  tnvened  by 
white  bands  dotted  wiih  blackish.  There  are  delicate  lig- 
xagi  of  a  clear  brown  on  the  feather*  of  the  front  of  the 
neck,  the  ground  colour  of  these  feathers  being  wbitiib. 
The  feathers  of  the  breast  and  belly  are  longitudinally  rayed 
with  white  in  the  direction  of  the  shafts.  The  naked  part 
of  the  leg,  the  feet,  and  the  toe*  are  of  an  orang»-red.  The 
bill,  which  is  of  a  bright  coral  red  in  the  adult,  is  blackish 
er  marbleil  with  black  and  reddish  in  the  younger  birds. 
The  iris  is  yellow. 

D'Aiara  give*  thirty  inches  a*  the  length  of  the  young 
bird  described  by  him ;  that  of  the  Prince  de  Wied  was 
hiilf  an  inch  more,  and  the  adult  mala  of  the  museum  of  the 
Pays  Bas,  from  which  Temminck's  figure  waa  taken,  i 
sures,  according  to  him,  thirty-two  ini^ei. 

Nettliijgx.—GoytToA  with  down,  and  with  Iba  iii*  rf  a 
very  hvely  yellow.    They  are  very  loon  able  to  nio. 


,tDUwlep)iu  erktatK] 

Temminck,  after  obserring  that  the  Canama  at  flr*t  view 
iiccma  to  offer  some  resemblanoe  to  the  aecretary  bird  of 
AfViea  (Gt/pngeranu*  terpentariiu),  remarka  that  this  re- 
semblance vanishes  upon  a  closer  inspection,  and  that,  if  it 
be  permitted  to  fbrm  any  judgment  from  the  forms  solely,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  skeleton  of  the  QariBma, 
which  w«*  not  knonn  when  bo  wrote,  ought  to  have  some 
rclationihip  with  that  of  the  common  bittern  {Bolaunu  tttl- 
larii),  of  the  Againi  {,Ptophia  crepilaat),  and  the  GraJla- 
ioret  generally.  Tbere  ia  now  a  skeleton  of  a  female  in 
the  museum  of  the  Zaolosical  Society  of  London,  presented 
by  the  earl  of  Derby,  in  whose  posieiiion  the  bird  died,  and 


join  Mr.  Martin's  description  of  it  in  '  The  Proceedings'  of 
the  Society : — 

*  In  it*  geDeral  aspect  the  skeluton  of  the  Qariama  i*  very 
remarkable.  Tbe  comparative  ahortuess  of  the  neck,  the 
oompaelness  of  tbe  chest  and  stoutness  of  the  ribs,  together 
with  the  akbraviated  oouditioii  of  tha  wiuga,  appear  as  if 


out  of  baitaony  with  tbe  length  of  tbe  tisibi,  nam  i  ill  ■  j 
tbe  tibia  and  tarnu,  while  tbe  toe*  eoDcludii;  ila  iKinb 
of  limb  are  abort,  tbe  hinder  one  being  mIimM  h^b  ud 
not  teuohing  the  ground. 

'  The  akull,  a*  in  tbe  cranet,  it  arched  abon,  liat  nw 
on  the  vtrtex  to  a  more  abrupt  elevation ;  tfaa  anfa  in  ih« 
Stanley  crane  being  a  regular  aweep  from  the  bait  «r  l> 
upper  mandible  to  the  occtpitf.  Tb*  orbib  are  Iukc  ud 
separated  by  a  bony  Mpfun,  with  a  central  and  patur,< 
perforation,  and  a  slight  superior  flssnra.  Is  tbe  Sunla 
crane  the  central  perforation  ia  large  aad  ceMiauciui  (uii 
the  posterior ;  the  snperiDr  Asaura  bung  alao  nm  dtciJtd. 
Tha  supra-orbital  process  of  the  Uerynal  bone  is  Ibi(c,  pn- 
mineat,  and  directed  backwards,  aa  it  is  in  the  Stuk; 
crane.  There  ia  also  a  large  poaterior  orbital  pneeM.  fmu- 
ing  part  of  tbe  rim  of  tbe  orbit;  and  babt*  thso*  ^ludn- 
turn  tbere  projecta  forwai^  and  downward*  a  precau  ol  itc 
temporal  bone,  anakgons,  I  auapect,  to  tba  lygeiDtlie  pru- 
cess,  for  the  long  bone  stietekiog  to  tb*  apper  nssdib.t 
f^m  the  o*  quadrattan,  wtiicb  in  the  prassot  Uid  it  n> 
markably  slender,  cannot  be  called  a  true  twaa.  it. 
tween  these  two  proeewe*  i*  tbe  depremon  far  toe  letopcni 
mu»cle.    The  noatrils  are  large,  wide,  avoid,  and  opu. 

'  In  tbe  lower  jaw  there  is  nothing  leraarkablt.  Ii  n>! 
be  observed  however  that  a  slit  or  a  long  fcranwn  Duiki 
tbe  union  of  the  basal  to  the  anterior  portiao  of  lU  bm. 
instead  of  a  simple  auture.  TbecoronoidprooeetisvecTuiill 

'  Tbe  vertebrie  are  short  and  stout,  and  more  ictemli^ 
thoae  of  a  gallinaeaou*  bird  than  of  a  ersoa;  inftcLituf 
differ  little  ttota  those  of  the  oreeted  eurassow.  Tbcu  iuie' 
ber  u  as  follows  :— 

Cervical       ...         13 
D(»*al         .         .        .  r 

Sacral         ...         IS  ^tpsieallr 
Caudal        ...  8 

But  that  a  rib  arises  on  each  side  Trom  it,  tb*  last  or  Kf  cell 
doraai  vert^ra  is  so  completely  consolidated  lo  Ib«  iimrr. 
that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  partiaDofiiico 
lumn ;  this  i*  aUo  tbe  case  in  the  hlack  ereiled  cutuKt 
with  die  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  in  the  Stanley  cnse  f  lU 
the  two  lest. 

'  Tba  tUrttum  differs  considerably  in  figure  ten  Uui  u 
the  Stanley  orane.  For  independently  of  the  abeix*  ol  i 
channel  in  the  anterior  edge  of  the  keel  for  the  nctpii'  i 
of  the  trachea,  tbe  keel  is  neither  so  deep,  nar  ii  it»  "n 
rior  apex  even  in  contact  with  the  point  of  the  o*  fatWi''''- 
(there  being  a  Srm  consolidation  in  the  Stanlej  m-  a 
while  it*  posterior  edge  is  narrow  and  prolonged  at  m  C"- 
linaceou*  birds,  whereas  in  the  Stanley  crane  it  is  brasd  it.I 
squBTed.  Tbe  total  length  of  the  etenwM  is  4^  irtsn. 
Tbe  greatest  depth  of  the  keel  1).  Tbe  keel  does  b«  irt 
abmpUy  (Vom  the  body  of  the  ttemum,  but  tbe  Uun 
merge*  gmdnally  into  it 

'  The  ot/urcalum  ia  very  slender  and  deptessed  m«im> 
the  coracoid  bones,  its  figure  is  triangotar,  and  lilt '''" 
doe*  not  reach  tbe  keel  of  the  ttemum  by  nestly  biti  > ' 
inch.  The  Qariama  is  a  bird  of  feeble  poweis  of  H:^-^ 
very  different  from  tbe  crane  in  thi*  reapect,  and  (ihibii'it 
an  according  modiflcation  of  the  oaaeou*  peft*  csoook- 
with  aenal  progression. 

'  The  ribs,  seven  in  number  on  each  aide,  aie  dwi  ii^ 
strong;  the  first  two  are  false:  in  the  Btaatey  ffsoe  I 't^' 
only  find  one  false  rib  on  each  aide ;  while  sU  lbs  rut  <■■* 
long,  somewhat  slender,  and  extend  nearly  two  incba  -<- 
yond  the  posterior  margin  of  the  eternriiii ;  wh»rt»  m  '^^ 
Qariama  the  posterior  sternal  apex  extends  beyond  ibr  r.K 
which  bere  make  a  very  obtuse  angle  at  their  juael ion  <"- 
tbe  oartiligea.  or  rather  bones  of  aiemal  attacbment. 

'  The  clavicles  offer  nothing  remarkable. 

*  The  bones  of  tbe  wings  are  abort,  the  fore  *ne  "i 
Aumerut  being  of  equal  length— 4}  incbea;  the  bsiid  '" 
sisti  of  the  usual  bone*  in  bird*,  and  is  ^mnt  3i  iocl^''  ' 

'  The/«niir,  a*  in  the  erane,  i*  short  and  stfon*.  ""■ 
■uring  34  inches.  The  tibia  is  slender,  n 


length,  the  projecting  cn'tla  befbro  its  upper  aiuculi 
irfare  is  very  bold ;  as  in  the  rrane,  tbere  it  a  biyc " 
nal  plate   and  an  external  pointed    proceM.  «ilb 
hollow  between  tbem,  occupying  tbe  nont  of  ibe  b; 
of  the  tibia.    The  flbula  it,  as  usual,  a  slcoder  si«u 
3  inches  long.    Tbe  tareu*  is  6l  inches  loag,  c's«|ii'':'' 
form  towards  iu  upper  extremity,  with  an  ioteric*  leJ  P*- 
terior  groove  very  etronglj  laadLed,  and  »  slighist  p*"^ 
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on  eaoli  fide.  The  aoeessory  or  little  metatarsal  bone,  at 
the  haae  of  the  hind  toe»  is  vety  small  and  situated  about 
an  inch  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  iarnu.  The  toes 
kre  short  and  stout,  but  consist  of  the  usual  number  of 

*  Thmigfa  the  Qartama^  in  its  osseous  structure,  exhibits 
but  little  rssemblanoe  to  the  birds  of  the  Rapi&rial  order,  it 
appffoaehee  that  order  very  remarkably  in  the  structure  of 
the  eye»  which  is  sunounded  by  a  firm  consolidated  osseous 
ring.  This  ring  departs  materially  in  its  formation  ttom 
what  obtaiM  among  the  OraUatores  generally,  where  it  is 
imbrieated,  and  slights  and  indeed  scarcely  merits  the  name 
of  osseous,' 

Our  limitrwill  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  large  into  the 
anatomy  of  the  bird,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Martin's  paper,  but  we  maT  observe  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Martin,  *In  the  whole  of  the  visceral  arrangement  a  close 
affinity  may  be  observed  to  the  Gru$  tribe.  In  the  Stanley 
crane  (Anthropaities  paradu€m8,  Bechst.)  the  intestines 
are  similarly  disposed  in  folds  or  loops,  and  the  two  eoBca, 
given  oif  6  inches  from  the  anus,  are  4  inches  long.  In  the 
Stanley  orane  however  the  muscular  coat  of  the  gizzard  is 
thicker  than  in  the  Qariama,  being  in  some  parts  an  inch 
arrosa,  while  in  the  latter  bird  it  is  about  ^  of  an  inch ; 
honee  is  there  in  this  point  an  index  of  a  less  vegetable 
regimen.  In  the  Stanley  crane,  the  total  length  of  the  in* 
tevtines  is  5  feet  3  inches.  In  the  Qariama,  it  is  3  feet  5) 
inches. 

CARIBS,  or  CARIBBEES,  is  the  name  given  by  the 
tint  European  navigators  to  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
South  America,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  Euro- 
pean nations,  though  they  call  themselves  Carina,  CaUna, 
and  Callinago. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  America 
the  Caribs  were  in  possession  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the 
Weet  Indies  which  lie  betweeii  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Gulf 
of  Pane.  The  Caribs  made  stout  resistance  against  the 
Eufopean  intruders;  but  at  last  they  were  compelled  to 
y  ield  and  to  abandon  the  islands  after  the  greater  part  of 
tham  had  ikllen  in  continually  repeated  conflicts.  A  small 
number  still  exist  on  the  Islands  of  Trinidad,  St.  Vincent, 
and  l>omiBiea.  On  St.  Vincent  they  were  fonnerly  more 
imnMrous,  but  on  their  rebellion  in  1796  they  were  trans- 
planted by  the  English  to  the  Island  of  Roatan,  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  whence,  in  1797,  they  were  removed  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tnixillo  in  Guatemala, 
where  they  still  live;  but  a  considerable  number  of  them 
have  lately  been  destroyed  by  the  government,  on  account 
of  their  turbulent  and  rebellious  character. 

Though  the  Caribs  have  been  nearly  extirpated  from  the 
t»lmnds,  there  still  exists  a  considerable  number  on  the  con« 
tinent  of  South  America.  They  are  principally  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Orinoco  and  of  the  Caroni,  one  of 
its  princip^  tributaries ;  but  they  extend  also  farther  S., 
and  a  few  of  them  are  met  with  in  the  settlement  of  Dome* 
mr^  and  in  French  Guiana.  Those  who  live  within  the 
repuhtio  of  Venezuela  are  partly  settled  in  the  missions 
aloog  the  Caroni  and  Orinoco,  but  a  considerable  number 
are  aCtU  iad^endeut  under  their  own  caciques,  to  whom 
they  pay  great  respect. 

Xhe  Cariba  are  distinguuhed  from  the  other  native  tribes 
of  Ametioa  by  their  atbSetie  stature  and  their  great  courage 
axHl  finnaest  of  purpose.  They  speak  of  other  savages 
vitk  oeatempt  and  disdain*  and  think  themselves  a  privi- 
te^vd  race.  They  are  also  evidently  gifted  with  mental 
powers  mpcrior  to  those  of  the  other  tribes.  The  Caribs 
baw  been  aocaaed  of  cannibalism. 

Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the  Galibes  in  Cayenne  and 
the  Tuapoeas  and  Cunagnaras,  on  the  coast  of  Cuman^  and 
Lbtf  laoi  in  "nmidad  and  the  province  of  Cuman&,  and  per- 
a&l»  alv>  the  Guarivas,  are  tribes  of  the  great  Caribbean 
latioii.  Their  language  differs  from  those  of  their  neigh* 
>aure:  there  is  indeed  a  frequent  analogy  between  the 
vords  and  the  grammadcal  structure  in  the  languages  of 
h«ae  tribes ;  but  still  their  language  must,  to  some  extent, 
»i-  coosidered  as  diflferent,  since  they  are  unable  to  under- 
ZarMl  one  another.    (Humboldt;  Haefkens,  &c.) 

CJA'RIBSE  ISLANDS,  THE,  have  received  their  name 
-fOM  the  Caribs.  By  this  denomination  are  understood  the 
'bol0  series  of  islands,  which  on  the  N.  begin  with  the 
Lduids,  and  on  the  8.  terminate  with  Trinidad. 

IT.LBS.1 

^RICA*  a  remarkable  tree  found  in  various  parts  of 
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South  America,  with  a  simple  unbranohea  erect  trunk,  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  high,  abounding  in  a  milky  juice,  having 
broad  seven-lobed  leaves,  a  foot  at  least  long,  and  unisexual 
flowers,  the  males  of  which  are  monopetalous,  with  ten  short 
stamens  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla;  the  females 
polypetalous,  with  a  single  ovary  having  a  starry  sort  of 
stigma.  The  firuit  is  thus  described  in  the '  Botanical  Ma- 
gazine :  *  *  The  corolla  falls  away,  and  the  germen  in  coming 
to  maturity  becomes  pendent ;  the  tree,  too,  advancing  in 
height  casts  its  lower  leaves  from  below  the  flowers,  and  the 
fruit  constituting  a  large  oblong  kind  of  berry,  or  more  cor- 
rectly speaking  pepo,  rests  suspended  upon  the  leafless  part 
of  the  trunk,  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Arto- 
carpus  or  bread-fruit.  The  surface,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
is  a  pale  and  rather  dingy  orange-yellow,  obscurely  furrowed, 
and  often  rough  with  little  ekvated  points.  The  flesh  is 
very  thick,  coloured,  but  paler  than  the  outside,  and  there 
passes  through  it  longitudinally  five  bundles  of  vessels.  In 
the  centre  is  a  considerable  cavity,  with  five  longitudinal 
ridges,  and  these  are  thickly  clothed  with  numerous  seeds.* 
This  fhiit  is  called  the  papcuo,  and  is  accounted  of  consider- 
able interest  in  the  tropical  part  of  the  world.  An  excellent 
history  of  its  uses  is  compiled  in  the  work  already  quoted, 
horn  which  we  borrow  the  following :  '  The  papaw  tree  is  of 
rapid  growth.  St.  Pierre  probably  spoke  from  his  own 
knowledge,  when  he  described  Virginia  as  having  planted 
a  seed,  which  in  three  years  time  produced  a  trunk  twenty 
feet  high,  with  its  upper  part  loaded  with  ripe  fruit  It  is 
fi)r  the  sake  of  this  fruit,  mainly,  that  the  plant  is  culti- 
vated ;  but  if  the  flavour  were  not  better  than  that  yielded 
by  what  ripened  in  our  stove,  I  cannot  recommend  it  as  at 
all  agreeable.  Browne,  in  his  *' Natural  History  of  Jamaica,** 
tells  us,  that  '*  it  has  a  pleasant  sweetish  taste,  and  is  much 
liked  by  many  people ;  that  while  young  it  is  commonly 
used  for  sauce ;  and  when  boiled  and  mixed  with  lime  juice 
and  sugar  is  not  unlike,  or  much  inferior,  to  that  made  of 
real  apples,  for  which  it  is  commonly  substituted.**  In  the 
opinion  of  Sloane  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  fruit,  even  when 
helped  with  pepper  and  sugar ;  and  the  more  ordinary  use, 
he  adds,  of  tnis  fruit  is  before  it  is  ripe,  when,  as  large  as 
one*s  fist,  it  is  cut  into  slices,  soaked  in  water  till  the  milky 
juice  is  out,  and  then  boiled  and  eaten  as  turnips,  or  baked 
as  apples.  The  juice  of  the  pulp,  according  to  Descourtilz, 
in  the  "  Flore  Medicate  des  Antilles,**  is  used  as  a  cosmetic, 
to  remove  freckles  on  the  skin  caused  by  the  sun ;  and  the 
negroes  in  the  French  colonies  employ  the  leaves  to  wash 
their  linen  instead  of  soap.  As  a  medicinal  plant  the  papaw 
tree  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  Hernandez  long 
ago  spoke  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  as  a  power- 
ful vermifuge ;  which  has  been  confirmed  by  M.  Charpen- 
tier  Cossigni,  as  mentioned  in  the  **  Asiatic  Researches  ** 
by  Dr.  Fleming  (vol.  ii.,  p.  162).  A  single  dose,  that  gen- 
tleman says,  is  sufficient  to  cure  the  disease,  however  abun* 
dant  the  worms  may  be.  Another  French  writer  (Poup^ 
Desportes)  recommends  the  use  of  the  seed  instead  of  the 
juice.  But  the  roost  extraordinary  property  of  the  papaw 
tree  is  that  which  is  related,  first  I  believe  by  Browne,  in 
his  **  Natural  Hiator}'  of  Jamaica,**  namely,  that "  water  im- 
pregnated with  the  milky  juice  of  tliis  tree  is  thought  to 
make  all  sorts  of  meat  washed  in  it  very  tender ;  but  eight 
or  ten  minutes*  steeping,  it  is  said,  will  make  it  so  soft  that 
it  will  drop  in  pieces  from  the  spit  before  it  is  well  roasted, 
or  turn  soon  to  rags  in  the  boiling.**  Mr.  Neill  mentioned 
this  circumstance  more  fully  in  his  interesting  *'  Horticultu- 
ral Tour  through  Holland  and  the  Netheriands;**  and  it  has 
repeatedly  been  confirmed  to  me  by  gentlemen  of  this  conn- 
trv  who  have  been  long  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
who  speak  of  the  employment  of  the  juice  for  such  a  pur- 
pose as  of  quite  general  occurrence ;  and  more,  that  old 
nogs  and  old  poultry  which  are  fed  upon  the  leaves  and 
fruit,  however  tough  the  meat  they  afford  might  otherwise 
be,  are  thus  rendered  perfectly  tender,  and  good  too,  if 
eaten  as  soon  as  killed,  but  that  the  flesh  very  soon  passes 
into  a  state  of  putridity.  The  juice  causes  a  separation  of 
the  muscular  fibres.  Nay,  the  very  vapour  of  the  tree  serves 
the  purpose  ;  hence  many  people  suspend  the  joints  of 
meat,  fowls,  &c.,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  the  tabic.  Such  is  the  effect  upon  hogs 
that  feed  upon  the  fruit,  that  the  good  housewives  reject  the 
flesh  of  such  if  it  is  destined  for  salting,  well  knowing  that 
it  is  not  sufficiently  firm  for  that  purpose. 

Whether  this  power  of  hastening  the  decay  of  meat  be 
attributable  to  the  animal  matter  or  fibrine  contained  in  the 
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juice  of  tbe  Papaw  or  not,  I  will  not  pretend  to  fiay ;  bnt 
the  presenee  of  such  ia  a  fact  soarcely  less  wonderful  thftti 
tbe  property  just  alluded  to.    Two  specimens  of  the  juice 
were  brought  from  the  Isle  of  France ;  in  the  one  it  bad 
been  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  was  in  the  state  of  an 
extract;  in  the  other,  the  juice  was  prefeerted  by  being 
mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  rum.    Both  were  subjected  to 
analysis  by  Yauquelin.    The  first  was  of  a  yellowish- white 
oolour«  and  semi-transparent.    Its  taste  was  sweetish.    It 
had  no  smell,  and  was  pretty  solid ;  but  attracted  moisture 
when  kept  in  a  damp  place.  The  second  was  reddish-brown, 
and  had  the  smell  and  taste  of  boiled  beef.    When  the  first 
specimen  was  maderated  in  edld  Water,  the  greatest  part  of 
it  dissolved  :  the  solution  firothed  with  soap.    The  addition 
of  nitrio  acid  coagulated  it,  and  rendered  it  white ;  and  when 
boiled,  it  threw  down  abutidance  of  white  flakes.  When  the 
juice  of  the  Papflw  is  treated  with  Water,  the  greatest  part  dis- 
solves ;  but  there  remains  a  substance  insoluole,  whibh  has  a 
greasy  appearance*  It  soflehs  in  the  air,  and  becomes  viscid, 
brown,  and  semi-transparent.    When  thrown  on  burning 
coals  it  melted,  let  drops  of  grease  exude,  emitted  the  noise 
of  meat  roasting,  and  produced  a  smoke  which  had  the 
odour  of  fat  volatilized.    It  left  behind  it  no  residue.    The 
substance  was  fibrine.    The  resemblance  between  the  juice 
of  the  Papaw  and  animal  meat  is  so  close,  that  one  would 
be  tempted  to  suspect  some  imposition,  were  not  the  evi- 
dence that  it  is  really  the  juice  of  a  tree  quite  unquestion- 
able.  This  fibrine  had  been  supposed,  previously,  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  animal  kingdom ;  but  it  his  ^ince  been 
found  in  other  vegetables,  especially  in  Fungi.* 

CARIES  FORT,  a  decayed  borough  in  tbo  barony  of 
Ballinacor  and  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland ;  it  formerly  re- 
turned two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  for  which  John 
Earl  of  Cariesfort  received  15,00u/.  rompensatioii  at  the 
Union.  Tiie  only  ohjeet  of  interest  connected  with  Caries- 
fort  is  the  charter-school  established  4th  Charles  I.,  by  53 
Geo.  III.,  c.  107,  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  education 
in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  re<;ulftted  along  with  the  other 
royal  charter- schools  of  Ireland  by  acts  of  Geo.  IV.  and  Will. 
IV.  There  are  now  about  30 1  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the 
school,  which  educates  110  scholars,  and  on  which  500/.  have 
been  hitely  expended.  The  town  is  a  miserable  village,  and 
is  now  known  by  its  antient  name  of  Moycreedin.  {Reports 
of  Commissioners.) 

CARILLON.    [Chimes.] 

CARINA,  in  botany,  the  two  oblique  froftt  petals  of  a 
papilionaceous  flower,  united  by  their  contiguous  edges  into 
an  organ  having  a  figure  something  like  that  of  the  keel  of 
a  boat. 

CARINA'RIA  (zoology),  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
molluscous  animals  arranged  by  Cuvier  under  his  fifth  order 
of  Gasteropoda  (Lamarck's  Heteropoda)  as  the  type  of  that 
order,  and  by  De  Blainville  under  the  first  family  (Necto- 
poda)  of  his  order  Nucleobranchiata.  The  shells  of  this 
genus  were  formerly  known  to  collectors  under  the  name  of 
*  Venus's  Slipper'  and  *  Glass  Nautilus:'  indeed  one  of  the 
species  is  the  Argonauta  vitrens  of  Gmelin. 

M.  Verany's  description  published  in  the  *  Zoological 
Journal,'  vol.  V.,  p.  325,  in  French,  is  tolerably  accurate, 
with  the  exception  of  his  having  mistaken  the  back  for  the 
belly  of  the  animal,  and  vice  versd.  The  error  arose,  no 
doubt,  from  the  habit  of  the  animal,  which  swims  upon  its 
back,  and  thus  M.  Verany,  without  adverting  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  brain  and  the  relative  position  of  the  other  parts, 
appears  to  have  been  led  to  describe  the  side  that  floated 
uppermost  as  the  back,  whcR'as  that  part,  which  is  analo- 
gous to  the  belly  \a  the  Gasteropods,  occupies  that  position 
not  only  when  the  animal  is  in  motion,  but  most  probably 
when  it  is  at  rest. 

The  body  is  subcylindrical,  elongated,  transparent,  dotted 
with  elevated  points,  prolonged  posteriorly,  and  furnished 
towards  the  upper  part  of  its  posterior  extremity  with  a  sort 
of  fin  which  performs  the  part  of  a  rudder.  A  reddish,  thin, 
compressed,  subcircular  fin,  beautifully  reticulated  by  de- 
cussating muscular  fibres,  furnished  with  a  sort  of  acelabu- 
lum  or  sucker,  rises  from  the  belly  nearly  opposite  to  the 
point  on  the  back  occupied  by  the'  shell.  AVilh  the  aid  of 
this  lln  it  floats  alon<r.  M.  Verany  says  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  greatest  po^^ible  attention  he  has  not  been  able  to 
discover  the  use  of  the  sucker,  or  rather  suctorial  disk,  in 
the  ventral  fin  :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  ana- 
logous to  the  foot  in  gastropods,  and  that  the  animal  avails 
itself  of  its  powers  of  adhesion  by  sticking  to  rocks  or  other 


submarine  bodies,  and  thus  lying  at  anchor,  as  It  were,  in 
repose,  with  the  frail  shell  that  nrotects  the  circulating;  .vt  •! 
respiratory  organs  together  witn  the  liver  and  genera t 
gland  lowermost,  the  same  position  occupied  by  it  when  tt.  > 
animal  is  in  motion. 

The  head  is  capable  of  contraction  within  the  body,  a:  \ 
is  provided  with  a  sort  of  retractile  proboscis.    Tlicrc  r    • 
two  tentacula  of  some  length  and  of  a  subconical  '^l  • 
placed  laterally  at  the  insertion  of  the  head;  and  thc;f  . 
two  eyes  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tentacula.    The  m.  .'  . 
is  furnished  with  a  circular  jaw,  armed  with  four  ro»v^     f 
teeth,  of  which  the  two  internal  ones  are  fixed  and  «na!i. 
Organs  of  respiration,  &c. : — These,  together  with   \'. 
heart  and  vent,  aro  protected  by  a  delicate  tran^j;.!-  •.: 
shell,  somewhat  compressed,  without  a  spire,  but  t^  it  .    x 
summit  a  little  recurved  backwards,  and  the  opening  «    I- . 
entire  and  oval.    The  vent  is  under  the  edge  of  the  ni.^:  . 
which  envelops  the  organs  above  mentioned,  and  hues  i'.. : 
shell. 

The  sexes,  according  to  M.  Verany,  are  separated  a*  i 
the  Firolro  (Pterotrachea) ;  the  sexual  organ  of  the  n;    •. 
being  ploccd  a  little  anteriorly  on  the  right  side  under  t    . 
subcircular  belly  fin ;  that  of  the  female  is  near  the  xcrtt. 
Digr stive  organs. — ^These   consist  of  a  retractile  t 
furnished  within  with  a  horny  rasp,  and  a  short  (BsopK  i«-    . 
opening  into  a  slightly  dilated  stomach  which  is  cont.i.  ^■ 
into  an  intestinal  tube  passing  straight  towards  the   ^1 
into  which  it  enters  and,  making  a  convoluUon,  termiu.  . 
in  the  vent. 

Nervous  System, — There  is  between  the  eyes  a  pani;! 
from  which  many  neiTcs  are  given  off,  and  of  tb'--.    -   . 
are  directed  forwards  and  four  backwards.    Of  the  ^.\ 
rected  forwards  two  go  towards  the  mouth,  and  apj     .: 
provide  for  the  action  of  the  proboscis,  two  bel»»nsf  t.>.  : 
tentacula,  and  two  to  the  eves.    Of  the  four  directed  I 
wards  two  go  directly  to  the  nucleus  in  the  shell,  ai  ^I  i 
other  two  unite  under  the   fin  from  whence  tbev   r-:-. 
into  five  branches,  three  of  which  are  approprtato'l  t    i 
belly-fin,  and  two  go  towards  the  tail. 

Erample.     Carinaria  Mediterranea. — ^i.  Verany  ^ 
that  it  is  to  be  f  )und  all  the  year  on  the  coasts  (in  thi?  t'    « 
bourhood  of  Nice),  but  that  it  is  sulliciently  abun* ;.  : 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July.    He  further  o''»-t 
that  it  is  rare  to  find  it  with  tbe  shell  entire,  that   it  ' 
on  gelatinous  bodies  and  on  very  small  fishes,  such  u-s  . 
rina  nana  (the  dwarf  Atherine),   and  that  he  ha** 
found  in  the  stomach  the  remains  of  other  carinarice,  ^ ' . 
satisfies  him  that  the  species  is  mutually  dc$trucii\ %.*. 

Delle  Chiaje,  who  has  placed  tbe  animal  in  it8  pr  • 
position  with  relation  to  the  brain,  has  given  a  carcf  ,il 
detailed  account  of  its  organization  in  his  *  Memor.e  - 
Storia  e  Notomia  dcgli  Animali  senza  Vertebre  del  K*  . 
di  Napoli,'  vol.  ii.  p.  214,  illustratetl  in  his  plates  14  ai>  '. 
Dcllo  Chiaje  makes  the  spermatic  canals  ri^e  at  U.-  - 
terior  base  or  insertion  of  the  ventral  fiu  and  proceci  i- 
genital  organ,  near  the  origin  of  what  wc  have  tens.  '. 
rudder  fin ;  but  he  gives  no  external  view  of  the  apf*:L: . 
so  conspicuous  in  M.  Verany's  figure. 
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[C»rinarui  MediterraiwB,  mtte.] 

fl,  sittuiMon  of  the  irnn«;Hon  or  brain;  ft. eye j  e,    f>a<i ;  d^tf^rme^S^  *  *. 
tenlaculnm:/,  diff.stive  lul)«;  jr.  »)icn  ciiDtaininj  ihe  oroatirf  fr%. 
hi'.ut,  i^c;    /i,  till'  postrii  <r  orTii<l<irr  fin:  i.  reutr*)  fin ;   4,  ih»  •*    .. 
nerve*.    The  rtyure,  « ith  »li^'ht  niodiflcaUan.  Uuken  tn>m  Vjtii>"» 

AVc  had  an  opportunity  ol  companng  together  a  jkj».-  .• 
of  Carinaria  from  the  Mediterranean  aud  one  captur  % 
Mr.  C;oor<:e  Bennett  in  ihc  Indian  Ocean.  :iS^  S.  h:.. 
2-2°  W.  lonjx,  but  the  comparison  did  not  present  an  ; 
ceptible  difitTcnce  between  the  specimens,     Cannaru 
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ditmrraiMa,  tban,  may  affbtd  another  instance  of  the  ineon- 
Teaieoce  of  a  speciflo  rame  adoptad  from  the  locality  where 
a  specimen  hoa  been  taken,  LamarcL'g  Caritiarta  cym- 
bium  (if  indeed  it  ba  a  Carinaria.  see  the  Ggure  referred  to 
in  Gualtieri,  tab.  12.  tig.  D.)  is  micruBcopic,  no  bit(gei  than 
a  grain  of  aand,  'ds  ta  taille  d'un  grain  da  sable.' 

Geographieal  Dirfribulion  qf  the  Geniu, — Carinaria  has 
never  yet  be«a  taken  in  auf  other  than  warm  latitudes. 
Three  species,  C.  vilrea,  C.fragilu,  and  C.  Mettiterranea, 
are  rettirded  without  leckoniagXamatck'B  C,  q/mbium- 


The  above  is  copied  from  the  laonopaphia  of  Cuvier*s 
Animal  Kiugdom,  and  represents  the  Carioaria  with  its  bank 
nppemiDEt.  It  is  denominated  Carinaria  cymbium,  but 
there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  Carinaria  Meailerranta. 

Wo  have  little  doubt  that  the  animal  of  Argonauts  will 
be  found  to  baar  a  strong  resemblance  to  Carinaria,     [Cs- 

PBALDPODA.      PaPKR  NaUTII.US.] 

CARINTHIA  (in  Garmaa,  Kamthen),  a  duchy  of  the 
Aastrian  empire,  constitutes  the  northern  part  of  the  go- 
vernment of  taibach,  and  is  comprehendcil  in  two  ef  its 
subdivisions,  the  circles  of  Klaijonfurt,  (brraerly  Lower  Ca- 
riitthia,  and  Villach,  formerly  Upper  Cennthia.  On  tlie  £. 
and  N.E.  it  is  bounded  by  Styria,  on  the  N.W.  by  Salibur^, 
on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrol,  and  on  the  S.  by  ths  Fridul 
and  the  circle  of  Lalbacb,  Jt  is  situated  l]c'..veBn  46° 
and  48°  N.  lat,  and  12°  and  1S°  E.  loii[{,,  and  occupies 
an  area  of  StSO  square  miles.  Its  northern  oiui  southern 
districts,  between  which  the  valley  of  the  Drave  runs  from 
W.  to  E.,  are  Alpine  regions  ;  the  land  enclosed  be- 
tween thesa  enormous  masses  does  not  egjoy  the  light  and 
heat  which  are  indispensable  to  successful  cultivation,  and 
tiic  produce  of  the  soil  is  insufficient  for  the  population.  The 
valleys  between  the  mountains  contain,  however,  a  deep  soil 
of  sand  and  clay  intermixed,  and  are  very  produotiva.  Of 
(he  two  mountain  chains  which  encompass  this  duchy,  the 
formation  is  wholly  dissimilar :  the  northern,  in  its  whole 
leogtb,  is  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  primitive 
roi-ks,  which  are  not  unfrequently  traversed  by  beds  and 
itrala  of  quarts,  sulphate  of  liaryles,  and  various  specias  of 
ores.  This  chain  also  contains  the  most  elevated  sumraiU 
in  Carinthia;  the  '  Glockner,' which  is  closo  ta  the  point 
where  ita  border  meets  the  boundaries  of  Salaburg  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  boa  an  elevation  of  12,980  feet,  is  the  highest 
vf  the  Carinlbian  mountains.  The  eastern  districts  are 
liDiindod  by  the  Carniolan  Alps,  which  are  much  inferior  in 
lisi^ht  not  only  to  the  north  range  but  to  tliat  part  of  the 
Alps  which  form  the  bulwark  of  Carinthia  in  the  south. 
Tlie  most  remarkable  feature  in  these  Carniolan  Alps  is 
lliat  portbn  called  the  '  Dobralsch,' or  Villach  Alps,  whose 
elevation  averages  about  7S00  feet,  otong  the  side  of 
«bi>.-h  runs  a  fine  plateau.  The  vegetation  of  the  highest 
pamls  in  this  chain  is  confined  to  stunted  ^rass,  Iceland 
(iiiia«.  and  other  planti  resembling  Ihevegetsbonof  ^emost 
nort  herly  parts  of  Europe. 

Carinthia  is  richly  supplied  with  streams.  The  Drave, 
uliti-h  receives  most  of  the  rivers,  enters  theduohy  from  the 
Tyr\>l  and  tlows  Ibr  about  140  miles  from  W.  to  E..  through 
I'arinihia.  Thaolher  lar^e  rivers  which  water  it  ere  the 
Ouil,  Miill,  Liser,  Gurk,  Glan,  and  Lavant.  Carinthia  is 
full  <i(  mountain  stieams,  such  as  the  Loibi,  Feistriti,  Miss- 
[inir.  and  Fella,  which  flow  northwards  inm  the  Drava,  The 
iuchy  abounds  in  lakes,  among  which  are  the  Worthsee 
ri«ar  Klasenfurt,  the  Ossiachersee,  and  Miihlstadtersee, 
'•••tb  of  which  Issue  ttam  the  Drave;  the  Weifse  usee,  the 
T'^akersae,  and  lesser  Raiblsee. 

The  natural  disadvantages  under  which  Csrinthia  labours 
npplc  its  airriaultural  industry.  The  arable  land  scarcely 
xr-wds  390,000  acres,  snd  llin  produce  is  not  estimated  at 
frt're  than  3S. 000  quarters  of  wheal,  130,^00  of  rye,  48,300 
i  baxley,  and  G7,3u0  of  oats.    But  the  land  la  proportion- 
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ably  much  richer  in  meadows  and  pastures,  the  fbnnu 
being  estimated  at  371,430  aores,  and  the  latter  at  531,488. 
The  stock  of  animals  when  last  taken  amountad  U  15,956 
horses.  38,483  oxen,  77,736  cows,  and  129,120  sheep.  The 
breed  of  horses  is  much  finer  in  Upper  than  in  Lower  Ca- 
rinthia. but  in  the  latter  the  breed  of  homed  cattle  is  supe- 
rior. The  wool  is  of  an  ordinary  description.  Swine  and 
goats  are  reared  in  most  parts.  So  small  a  portion  of  the 
soil  is  laid  out  in  garden-ground  that  the  whole  quantity  is 
not  qaloulated  at  more  than  abopt  3000  acres ;  and  that 
ocoupied  as  vineyards,  whioh  are  oon&ned  to  Lower  Ca- 
rinthia, does  not  amount  to  more  than  about  330  aores,  or 
aiceed  an  average  annual  produce  of  ;iO,000  gallons  of  very 
inferior  wine.  The  woods  and  forests  oover  about  £70,00(1 
acres ;  but  until  of  late  yeara  they  have  been  so  much  neg- 
lected that  thay  have  not  yielded  sufficient  for  the  ooniump- 
tion  of  the  country. 

The  mines  of  Carinthia  oonstitute  its  chief  wealth.  The 
main  chain  of  the  Alps  contains  various  metala  in  combi- 
nation with  ores,  earths,  sulphur,  &e.,  and  is  inore  particu- 
larly rich  in  copper  and  iron.  The  circle  of  Klagenfurt 
abounds  in  lead  and  aino.  The  mines  of  Fragsnt  in  Upper 
Cariothia  contain  inasfaauslible  supplies  of  copper ;  but, 
owing  to  the  hardneis  of  the  stone  from  whioh  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  extract  it,  and  the  scarcity  of  tael  in  the 
vioinily  of  the  mines,  the  yearly  produce  is  not  more  than 
about  eoo  cwt.  This  metal  is  also  raised  at  Kersobdorf  in 
the  circle  of  Villach,  and  on  Haunt  Lumbrecht,  in  that  of 
Klagenfurt.  Iron  ore  occurs  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  Alpine  chain,  from  the  oonQnas  of  tba  Tyrol  in  the  W. 
to  those  of  Styria  in  the  E.  |  but  the  same  natural  impedi- 
ments which  occur  with  regard  to  copper  circumscribe  the 
value  of  the  resouroes  which  Carinthia  possesset  in  its 
iron.  The  principal  mines  at  workare  at  DiiUaeh,  Omitnd, 
Freisach,  Hiiltenberg,  where  there  are  IS  high-blaal  fur- 
naces, Waldenitein,  and  tit.  Ocrtraud ;  the  produce  of  the 
whule  dually  however  is  computed  not  to  exceed  13,000  or 
14,000  tons.  In  all  the  Austrian  dominions  there  are  no 
lead-works  so  extensive  and  productive  as  those  of  the  'Ore- 
mountain'  (Errberg),  close  to  the  Lead-mountain  (Bley- 
berg),  at  no  great  distance  &om  ViUaoh  in  Upper  Carinthia ; 
they  yield  a  yearly  supply  of  between  lO.GdU  and  17,000 
tons  of  pure  lead  ;  the  mines  on  the  Raibl  produce  about 
SOO  tons  annually,  and  there  are  others  in  the  ssme  circle, 
but  on  a  smaller  scalo,  on  the  Kellerberg,  at  Diillaah,  &c. 
In  Lower  Carinthia  (er  Klagenfurt).  the  mines  at  Bhriach, 
Schwazenbacb,  and  Windisch-Bleyberg  produce  about 
SOO  tons  per  annum.  The  produce  of  the  whole  duchy  is 
about  23.000  tons.  The  largest  sine  and  calamine  works 
are  situated  on  the  Raibl  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Ca- 
rinthia ;  these  and  some  minor  works  in  the  duchy  yield 
about  400  tons  of  ore  yearly.  Some  silver  was  formerly  ob- 
tained at  Menselding  near  Strasburg,  end  quicksilver  at 
Windisch-Capel  and  Diillach  ;  on  the  Ruibl,  and  in  the 
iron  strata  at  Htittenbcrg,  antimony  is  found.  Immense 
beds  of  coal  exist  in  Carinihio,  but  Gutlariug  and  St.  Leon- 
hard  are  the  only  spots  where  they  have  been  much  turned 
to  aooount.  Large  qusntitiea  of  turf  or  peat  are  dug 
at  Feldkirohen  and  at  Loratlo  on  the  Worthsae.  Ca- 
rinthia abounds  in  stones  of  various  kinds,  aoiae  of  whioh 
are  valuable.  It  contains  quarts,  jasper,  sami-opal,  gar- 
net, beryl,  lie.,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  clay,  talc, 
limestone,  ke.  There  are  marble  quarries  at  Velden,  Up- 
popvillaah  and  Wasserlemiburg  in  Upper,  and  at  Sitletsdwf, 
etc.,  in  Lower  Carinthia. 

The  populallonof  this  duohy  is  estimated  at  about  990,000 
souls,  of  whom  134,000  in  Upper  Carinthia  (1404  square 
miles)  and  166,000  in  Lower  Carinthia  (IfiBO  square  miles.) 
lliey  ere  of  two  distinct  extractions,  the  Qerman  and  the 
Wend  or  Vandal  ;  the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter 
is  Bs  179  to  9i,  and  their  dialects  are  totally  dissimi- 
lar. The  inerease  fn  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  not 
been  very  rapid,  for,  in  I  Bit),  they  amounted  to  367,015;  in 
1820  to  371,040  ;  and  In  IS2S  to  3B7.349. 

The  operative  industry  ef  this  duchy  Is  mostly  limited 
to  the  working  up  of  the  raw  maturids  which  It  pro- 
duces ;  the  manuhcture  of  Iron  and  iron-ware  holds 
the  Arat  place.  Besides  the  18  furnaces  at  Hiittonbei^, 
there  are  9  high-blast  flimaces  in  Upper  Carinthia;  in 
the  two  circles  there  are  likewise  SI  flatting-mills,  and  staet 
and  iion-plate  works,  &c  The  whole  quantity  of  iron  and 
steel  ware  made  in  the  duchy  is  estimated  at  130,600  cwta., 
or*hieUaboutB7,EDDanofite«l.    The  other  maaubotuin 
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tionBttt  of  two  manufactories  of  woollens,  one  of  silk  stuffs 
and  fine  cotton  prints,  several  of  ribands  and  cottons,  and  a 
white-lead  work ;  the  greater  part  at  Klagenftirt,  the  capital 
of  Carinthia.  Independently  of  what  has  been  enumerated, 
the  duchy  has  few  products  to  export,  beyond  homed  cattle. 
Its  internal  communications  are  much  facilitated  by  good 
roads,  among  which  there  is  a  skilfully  constructed  one 
across  the  steep  and  rocky  Loibl  into  Camiola. 

Carinthia  possesses  11  towns,  25  market-towns,  2763  vil* 
lages,  and  about  47,000  houses.  It  has  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  Grerman  possessions  of  the  Austrian  crown  ever 
since  it  became  an  appendage  of  that  crown  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  nas  states  of  its  own,  consisting 
of  four  sections,  namely,  the  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  the  aristocracy,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  towns  and  places  with  markets.  The  execu- 
tive power,  immediately  dependent  upon  the  central  go- 
vernment in  Vienna,  is  exercised  by  the  chief  board  of 
administration  {Gubernium,  literally  government)  at  Lai- 
bach,  and  the  head  administrative  authorities  in  the  duchy 
itself  are  the  provincial  boards  at  Klagenfurt  and  Villach. 
Subordinate  to  the  latter  are  70  district  commissionerships 
in  Lower,  and  14  in  Upper  Carinthia.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
bishops  of  Gurk  (at  Klagenfurt),  and  of  Lavant  (at  St. 
Andra),  are  superintendents  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
Lutherans,  whose  numbers  amount  to  about  20,000,  chiefly 
inhabit  Upper  Carinthia,  and  are  within  the  secular  juris- 
diction of  the  consistory  at  Vienna. 

CARFNUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  conjointly  with  his  brother  Numerianus,  after  the 
death  of  their  father  Carus,  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  284. 
(Crevier,  Huioire  dei  Empereur*  Romains,)  His  conduct 
at  Rome  during  the  absence  of  his  father  had  been  marked 
by  licentiousness,  cruelty,  and  extravagance.  His  brother  Nu- 
merianus, whose  character  was  good  and  mild,  having  been 
murdered  by  Aper  on  his  return  from  Persia,  the  soldiers 
elected  Diocletian,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  immediately 
put  Aper  to  death.  Diocletian  then  marclied  against  Ca- 
rinus.  Carinus  collected  the  troops  that  were  in  Italy,  and 
went  to  meet  Diocletian.     The  two  armies  met  in  the 

Elains  of  MsBsia,  near  Margum  and  Viminacum.  Carinus 
ad  at  first  the  advantage,  but  many  of  his  own  officers, 
who  detested  him  for  his  brutal  conduct,  rose  against  him, 
and  killed  him  during  the  action.  The  two  armies  then 
ceased  the  fight,  and  proclaimed  Diocletian  sole  emperor, 
A.D.  285* 


Coin  of  CoriBoi. 
[Brit.  MoMum.   Actual  SIm.    Silver.    S8  graiiu.') 

CA'RLI.  GIA'N  RINA'LDO,  was  bom  in  1720,  of  a 
noble  family  at  Capo  dlstria,  in  the  Venetian  territory. 
He  studied  first  at  home,  and  afterwards  at  Flambro  in 
the  Friuli,  where  he  applied  especially  to  the  mathematical 
sciences.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Venetian  senate  professor  of  a  new  chair  of  astronomy 
and  navigation  established  at  Padua.  He  invented  several 
improvements  in  ship-building  for  the  Venetian  navy,  and 
had  the  superintendence  of  Uie  naval  school  at  Venice. 
After  seven  years  he  resigned  his  chair  and  returned  to 
Istria,  to  attend  to  the  management  of  his  private  affairs. 
During  this  time  he  visited  the  antiquities  of  Pola,  which  he 
afterwards  detailed  at  length  in  his  work  on  Italian  anti- 
quities. He  had  for  a  companion  in  bis  researches  the 
naturalist  Vitaliano  Donati,  whose  work  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  Adriatic  was  edited  by  (]arli  after  the  author's 
death :  '  Saggio  della  Storia  Naturale  Marina  delV  Adri- 
atioo,*  4to.,  Venezia,  1 750.  In  1 754  Carii  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  great  work,  *  Delle  Monete  e  della  Isti- 
tuzione  delle  Zecche  d'  Italia*'  (On  the  History  of  the 
Coins  and  Currency,  and  on  the  Institution  of  the  Mints  of 
Italy).  The  second  volume  appeared  in  1757,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  in  1760.  Carli  employed  nine  years  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  work,  durini^  which  he  inspected  the  cabi- 
nets of  medals  and  the  archives  of  Milan,  Turin,  Tuscany, 
&c.    A  new  edition,  with  oorreotions  and  additions  by  the 


author,  was  published  at  Milan  in  1785»  in  7  ftfU^  4fo 
Carli  begins  the  monetary  htstorv  of  Italy  with  the  mint  of 
Odoaoer  at  Ravenna,  after  the  lall  of  the  Western  Rmmrt*, 
and  comes  down  as  far  as  the  seventeenth  century,  de«cn\>.: ;? 
and  illustrating  the  numerous  coins,  national  and  for^t^'n, 
which  were  current  in  Italy  during  the  intervenhifr  a^r.*^ 
their  weight,  title,  legends,  and  relative  value,  and  also  ti*'.  r 
value  oompared  with  the  price  of  provisions  at  dtiltnr.t 
epochs.  He  treats  also  of  the  commerce  of  bullion,  and  (/ 
the  frequent  alterations  and  deteriorations  which  took  pl^^ 
in  the  weight  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  currency :  be  cur.»:- 
ders  the  whole  subject  both  in  its  economical  and  legal  msym.-^  ? . 
Carli  demonstrates,  among  other  things,  that  the  quant.!\ 
of  the  precious  metals  in  Italy  was  considerably  greater  u. 
the  fifteenth  century,  before  the  discovery  of  America,  than  :  r. 
the  eighteenth,  and  that  the  real  price  of  provisions  «  a« 
proportionately  higher ;  an  assertion  which  appeared  qi; tie 
novel  at  the  time,  because  the  nominal  price  of  pro^isior  & 
appeared  higher  at  the  latter  period,  owing  to  the  intni  >^  r 
value  of  the  coin  being  much  lower  than  it  had  U«  '\ 
formerly.  In  the  fifteenth  century  every  petty  state  of  Itx  r 
had  its  mint  at  work;  the  mint  of  Venice  alone,  und^r 
the  Doge  Mocenigo,  coined  yearly  1,000,000  of  gold  sequu.*, 
besides  200,000  sequins  in  silver  coins.  All  this  is  kx- 
plained  by  the  fact,  that  Italy  was  then  the  most  commen*:^ 
country  in  Europe  ;  and  it  serves  to  confirm  the  aceounu  -i- 
the  prodigious  wealth  of  Italy  previous  to  the  French  a:  j 
Spanish  invasions  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  eentL  r/. 
of  which  wealth  the  innumerable  palaces,  churches,  pajrV 
ings,  and  other  monuments  of  splendour  and  luxury  s:  _ 
remaining  in  that  country  are  sufficient  evidence. 

In  bis  '  Ragionamento  sopra  i  Bilanci  economiei  r!^ '  ■ 
Nazioni,*  Carli  asserted,  against  the  then  Tecetved  opu..  r 
of  the  economists,  that  the  balance  of  trade  between  tut.  : 
and  nation  proved  little  or  nothiug  as  to  the  real  pro^p* .  < 
of  each.  He  was  also  at  variance  with  the  economists  in  * 
dissertation  '  Sul  libero  Commercio  dei  Grani,  addret^o!  ! 
Pompeo  Nero  in  1771.  in  which  he  combated  the  ^tr..-. 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  com  tn 
under  all  circumstances.    He  considered  it  as  a  qtu^i. 
more  of  administration  than  of  commerce.     He  quoted    ' 
example  of  Poland,  Hungar}',  Sicily,  Apulia,  Kp>  pf   a.^- 
which  countries  produce  and  export  enormous  quaxiut!^^ 
com,  and  yet  always  remain  poor.  Another  interesting  * 
of  Carli  is  his  *  Relazione  sul  Censimento  dello  Stat.* 
Milano.'    The  censimento  or  catasto  was  a  surrev   r 
valuation  of  all  the  lands  of  Lombardy,  effected   u 
Maria  Theresa,  and  completed  in  1759  for  the  purp-^ 
equalizing  the  land-tax  and  other  public  bnrtheos.     T 
plan  was  afterwards  imitated  in  Prussia  under  Predenrk  I; 
in  France  under  Napoleon,  and  in  other  countries.     At  v 
same  time  a  liberal  municipal  system  was  estabUsb«-!i    * 
Lombardy,  by  which  every  commune  had  its  eoanri!  r  i- 
sisting  of  all  the  proprietors  inscribed  in  the  censim^r*' 
which  council  deliberated  upon  communal  affairs,  n  - 
out  the  yearly  budget,  and  appointed  five  deputies  or  a  c  i 
nistrators  of  the  communal  property.     This  sj^stea    >. 
continued  in  Lombardy  to  this  day. 

Carli  was  appointed  president  of  the  new  rouodl  of  f-  -^ 
merce  and  public  economy  establiidied  at  Milan  ms  v^ 
of  the  board  of  public  studies.    In  these  capacttirs  he  r  • 
paired  to  Vienna  in  1765  to  confer -with  the  minister  IC  ; 
nits,  and  was  received  at  court  with  great  distinction.  W  r 
Joseph  II.  went  to  Milan  in  1769  he  appointed  Cirli  i 
privy  councillor,  and  it  was  at  Carli's  suggestion  that  *.  - 
emperor  finally  abolished  the  tribunal  of  the  Inqn;^  *    - 
which  had  existed  at  Milan  for  centuriea.    In  1771  L  . 
was  made  president  of  the  new  council  of  finances,  wt 
made  useful  reforms  in  that  branch  of  administratkoL    It  - 
labours  having  seriously  impaired  his  health*  he  iwrr    . 
the  presidency  of  the  council  of  commerce,  and  devotn  u  « 
time  chiefly  to  complete  his  '  Antichitik  Italiehe*'  whic^  &^ 
peared  in  1788,  5  vols.  4to.    Notwitlutanding  its  cvo<" 
natne  the  work  is  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  antiquities 
Istria.      Carh  being  now  old  and  infirm,  the   emf^r  - 
Leopold  11.  restored  to  him  the  whole  of  the  emelaiD^*  u 
which  he  had  enjoyed  when  in  the  full  exeretse  of  Ics  c^ 
He  lived  some  years  longer,  and  died  in  Februarv.  i  r     , 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  an  enlightened  «*-- 
mist,  a  learned  arohaologist,  and  a  virtuous  magistra:. 
He  published  manv  other  works*  among  which  aitu  *  Lfts-  -: 
Americano/  in  which  he  investigates  the  anciqititira    ^ 
America,  and  reiUtes  Pauw*8  asseitionsin  dispaiagcseo:  .  * 
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lyeeum  in  much  repute*  a  Roman  Catholic  academy,  and  an 
hospital.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  500,  and  of  in- 
habitants about  5900 ;  in  1805  the  population  was  484), and 
in  1815,  5797.  The  archbishop  is  the  only  Greek  prelate 
of  that  rank  in  tho  Austrian  dominions,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Greek  clergy  within  them  are  subject  to  his  jurisdiction. 
The  church  of  Mariafried  on  an  adjacent  eminence  is  built 
upon  the  spot  on  \fhich  the  treaty  of  1699,  between  Leopold 
it.  and  his  Polish  and  Venetisln  allies  and  Mustapha  U. 
of  Turkey,  was  concluded.  The  traffic  of  the  place  is  de- 
rived from  its  fisheries  and  transit-trade,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
port of  the  wines,  which  the  environs  produce  in  consider- 
able quantity ;  this  has  in  some  years  amounted  to  1,800,000 
gallons.  45°  10'  N.  lat.,  20°  10'  E.  long. 
'  C  ARLO  W,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Leinster 
and  diocese  of  Leighlin  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  E.  and 
S.E.  by  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  which  sepa- 
i-ate  it  from  tne  Irish  Channel;  on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  and  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by  Queen's 
County  and  the  county  of  Kildare.  Its  greatest  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  29  English  miles ;  breadth,  E.  to  W.,  20^ 
do. ;  area,  346  square  miles,  or  211 ,440  statute  acres ;  gross 
population,  1821,  78,952;  in  1832,  81,649. 

The  county  of  Carlow  (the  smallest  county,  excepting 
Louth,  in  Ireland)  is  in  form  nearly  triangular,  the  direc- 
tions of  the  angles  being  N.N.E.,  W.S.W.,  and  S.  respec- 
tively. The  whole  county  may  be  considered  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland,  running  S.  to  a 
point  between  the  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Mountains  on  the 
E.,  and  the  high  grounds  known  as  the  ridge  of  Leinster 
on  the  W.,  and  traversed  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
its  E.  side  by  the  Barrow,  which  after  cutting  off  the  barony 
of  Idrone  West,  changes  its  course  from  S.  to  S.S.E.,  and 
constitutes  the  W.  boundary  of  the  county,  until  it  leaves  it 
at  its  mearing  with  Kilkenny  and  Wexford.  The  Barrow 
has  been  made  navigable  through  its  whole  course  in  Car- 
low,  and  affords  the  means  of  a  considerable  export  trade 
to  Carlow,  the  assize  town,  which  is  situated  near  this 
river's  entrance  into  the  county.  The  great  S.  road  from 
DuUin  to  Kilkenny  passes  through  Carlow  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Barrow,  which  it  crosses  at  Leighlin 
Bridge.  The  roads,  which  are  numerous  and  mostly  in 
good  repair,  are  kept  up  by  county  presentments,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  above  line,  have  no  turnpikes.  A  railroad  has 
been  projected  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  chief  S.  road  which 
connects  Carlow  with  Dublin  and  Kilkenny.  At  present 
Carlow  derives  its  chief  facilities  of  transport  from  the 
Barrow  navigation,  which  affords  a  water-carriage  S.  to 
Waterford,  and  N.  by  the  Grand  Canal,  a  branch  of  which 
meets  it  at  Athy,  to  Dublin  and  the  Shannon.  The  great 
plain,  of  which  the  county  of  Carlow  may  be  considered  as 
an  extension,  consists  of  limestone,  which  occurs  along  the 
basin  of  the  Barrow  and  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
W.  baronies.  On  tho  extreme  W.  of  the  county  however 
the  coal  formation  of  the  Castlccomer  district  ^occupies  a 
segment  near  Old  Leighlin,  while  the  E.  portion  of  the 
county  is  u  field  of  granite,  extending  from  the  great  granite 
chain  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford.  A  tongue  of  the  old  red 
sandstone  formation  of  the  Waterford  Mountains  is  in- 
truded between  the  limestone  and  granite,  and  crosses  the 
bed  of  the  Barrow  about  the  point  where  it  becomes  the 
oounty  boundary,  striking  N.  towards  Baffenalstown.  In 
the  limestone  district  the  soil  is  gravelly  but  warm ;  it  is 
lighter  and  more  peaty  in  the  granite  district  The  lime- 
stone is  dark,  close-grained,  and  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  building;  and  the  granite  is  celebrated  for  its 
whiteness,  durability,  and  easy  working  under  the  hammer. 
From  tho  facility  also  of  splittmg  this  stone  with  the  wedge, 
lintels  of  granite  are  commonly  employed  in  cases  where 
bars  of  wood  are  used  elsewhere,  and  a  common  fence  in 
the  county  of  Carlow  is  a  granite  paling,  the  square  lintels 
resting  on  their  angles  in  notches  on  the  tops  of  granite  up- 
rights :  the  weight  of  the  stone  keeps  it  in  its  place  without 
any  further  fastening,  and  its  hardness  renders  it  the  most 
lasting  of  all  inclosures. 

With  the  advantages  of  a  good  soil  and  the  most  uni* 
formly  resident  proprietary  in  Ireland  (the  rental  of  the 
proprietary  is  estimated  at  130,080/.  per  annum),  Carlow 
has  long  held  a  corresponding  position  as  an  agricultural 
and  productive  county.  The  crops  generally  raiMd  are  po- 
tatoes, wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  the  proportion  of  each  being 
5retty  much  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated. 
.  he  usual  rotation  ia  potatoes  succeeded  by  wheat;  tiiat  j 


again  by  oata  or  barley,  with  grasa-seed  and  clover,  to  be 
kept  for  meadow  and  grazing,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  aj» 
may  be  convenient  to  the  holder.  The  system  of  farming  in 
a  great  part  of  Carlow  may  be  said  to  be  good»  particuUrW 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlow,  Leighlin  Bridge,  ai.d 
Bagenalstown ;  and  a  decided  improvement  hatf  latterly 
tal^n  place  throughout  the  county,  that  part  of  it  lui- 
dering  on  Wexford  and  the  lower  part  of  iCilkeany  bein^ 
the  most  backward.  In  the  first-named  districts  tumii« 
and  other  green  crops  are  freely  cultivated,  and  the  pFartHt 
of  ploughing  in  the  second  crop  of  clover  is  generally  pur- 
sued. On  the  whole,  the  county  is  a  rich  one,  and  the  far- 
mers, whether  on  a  large  scale  or  not,  are,  for  Uieir  station^ 
generally  comfortable.  The  land  is  chiefly  held  in  (tr«w 
averaging  1 5s.  per  acre  to  proprietors,  and  40«.  per  acre  iu 
occupiers. 

Carlow  is  divided  into  six  baronies,  viz.,  Rathvilly  and 
Carlow  on  the  N. ;  Forth,  Idrone  East,  and  Idrone  Vftht  in 
the  centre,  and  8t  Mullins  on  the  S.  The  chief  towns  are. 
in  Carlow,  Carbw,  the  assize  town  of  the  county ;  in  Rath- 
villy, Tullow  and  Hacketstown;  in  Forth,  Clonegai;  lu 
Idrone  East,  Leighlin  Bridge,  Bagenalstown,  and  Bom^ . 
in  Idrone  West,  Old  Leighlin.  None  of  these  are  of  ai:> 
importance  as  towns,  except  Carlow ;  Leighlin  Bridge  hu^ 
ever  is  a  place  of  considerable  interest  to  the  antiquary. « .lU 
a  population  of  upwards  of  2000 ;  and  Bagenalstown  k» 
likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  villagea  in  Ire- 
land. The  only  corporate  towns  in  the  oounty  are  Carlos 
and  Old  Leighlin,  which  formerly  returned  two  member* 
to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  latter  place  is  now  a  hamlet 
of  some  twenty  cabins. 

The  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  was  at  one  time  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent  in  Carlow,  but  the  trade  is  i.  ,if 
altogether  gone,  and  neither  linen  nor  cotton  spinning  K.%« 
yet  been  introduced.    The  county  is  essentially  an  sgrjcul 
tural  one,  and  its  staple  is  the  raising  and  manufacture  •  • 
provisions— especially  corn,  butter,  flour,  and  oatmeaL  Ti.^r 
export  of  com  from  this  oounty  may  be  judged  of  by  t  l< 
tables  given  under  Barrow.    The  export  of  butter  fr^^ii 
Carlow  town  alone  has  varied,  within  the  last  ten  yean,frx>:^ 
25,000  to  35,000  firkins,  averaging  70  lbs.  weight  of  buttir 
each,  to  which  may  be  added  10,000  firkins  more  far  il».- 
remainder  of  the  county,  shipped  annually  by  way  of  Wa- 
terford.   On  the  Barrow  navigation  there  is  a  fall  of  rub«r 
more  than  one  foot  per  mile,  which  gives  a  great  wai«. .  - 
power,  available  for  mill  sites,  at  almost  everv  wmx ;  li  ^ 
number  of  corn-mills  along  the  line  is  acooraingly  r^rt 
great,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  establi&hmeti  i  % 
lie  within  the  Umits  of  this  county.    Com-mUU  in  Inel<A: « 
are  generally  large  edifices,  and  many  of  those   in   tl, 
county  of  Carlow  belong  to  the  first  class  of  such  buildiii^:* 
Along  the  Carlow  bank  of  the  Barrow  (with  the  abo\e  <  \- 
ceptions)  it  is  calculated  that  not  less  than  200,000  bv:  t  » 
of  wheat  (producing  350,000  cwts.  of  flour,  at  an  mx^n^' 
price  of  I3s.)  and  100.000  barrels  of  oats  (producing  lou.i    . 
cwts.  of  oatmeal,  at  an  average  price  of  I U.)  are  aiuiUA4 .  • 
manufactured;  an  amount  nearly  double  that  effected 
the  same  power  ten  years  ago.    The  increase  is  ch.c:  , 
owing  to  the  great  improvements  in  milling  machm.  -  > 
which  have  taken  place  within  that  time.    The  pco%  i«k 
trade  consists  chiefly  in  bacon  for  the  home  market.    Lat^i 
quantities  of  barley  are  malted  by  the  resident  malu..  , 
and  distillers.    The  value  of  the  landed  produce  of  Cari  • 
has  been  estimated  at  1,038»000/.  per  annum. 

The  first  event  of  historical  interest  connected  with  t..  • 
county  took  place  a.d.  630,  when  a  synod  was  held  as  O.: 
Leighlin  to  adjust  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  betveen  u- 
Irish  ecclesiastics  and  the  see  of  Rome  regarding  the   «« * 
time  of  celebrating  Easier.    Of  this  discussion  tho  hfi  ^  ' 
St.  Munnu,  quoted  by  Ware,  furnishes  the  IbUowiog  <.'.•. 
racteristic  anecdote: — 'Laserian,  abbot  of  Leighho.  • 
presided  over  1500  monks,  defended  the  new  (i.  e.  the  K  ^ 
man)  order;  while  others  adhered  to  the  antient  ^iL  #.  t .  • 
Irish)  form.  *  *  *   Then  St  Munnu  (Lasenan's  opf^o«^  - 
said — *'  You  have  three  options  given  you,  O  Laeenua .   .-  ^ 
two  books,  one  of  the  old. order  and  another  of  the  n«w   » 
cast  into  the  fire,  and  let  us  see  which  of  them  shall  etc  j  w 
from  the  flames.    Or  let  two  monks,  one  of  youra  ar»d  ^ 
other  of  mine,  be  shut  up  in  the  same  house,  and  let  *: 
house  be  set  on  fire,  and  we  shall  see  which  of  them  §1^ 
escape  unhurt.    Or  let  us  both  go  to  the  sepulebrv  v.'  ^ 
dead  monk  and  raise  him  up  to  life,  and  be  will  s^v 
ua  which  order  we  ought  to  oWrve  in  tbm  '^ifrrarwn  ^T 
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ttMiy  odier  ooontias  of  Ireland ;  still  it  would  apoesr,  from 
the  nporU  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor,  that  although  the 
more  distressed  classes  in  Carlow  neither  emigrate  periodi- 
cally to  England,  nor  willingly  betake  themselves  to  open 
begging,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  sufiering  among  the 
labouring  peasantry  during  the  winter  months  and  from 
June  to  August  annually.  Women  of  loose  oharacter  are 
scarcely  known  in  the  country  parts,  and  persons  of  illegi- 
timate birth  labour  under  considerable  odium. 

In  1831  the  population  consisted  of  41,839  males,  and 
81.988  females,  toUl  81,988  persons,  constituting  14.609 
£imiUes,  of  which  8163  were  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 2581  were  engaged  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handi- 
craft (56  individuals  being  employed  in  machine- making), 
and  3865  not  included  in  either  class.  Number  of  houses 
inhabited,  13,275;  uninhabited.  395;  building,  109;  total, 
18,779  ;  do^  in  1832,  13,906  ;  do.,  in  1821, 13.028. 

Carlow  county  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  par- 
liament, and  supports  two  newspapers,  both  published  in  the 
county  town,  which  returns  one  member. 

The  history  and  antiquities  of  the  county  have  lately  been 
illustrated  in  a  work  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Ryan,  which 
furnishes  all  the  historical  facts  of  importance.  For  statistical 
and  geographical  details  see  Stat,  Survey  qf  the  County  of 
Carlow  i  ParUamerUaru  Paper e  and  Reports  ;  Tram,  Geo- 
log.  Society,  voL  ▼.  lliis  portion  however  of  the  present 
notice  is  chiefly  derived  from  actual  observation. 

CARLOW,  the  assize  town  of  the  county  of  Carlow,  situ- 
ated in  the  parish  and  barony  of  the  same  name,  50  English 
miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  boundaries  of  the  antient 
borough,  including  only  that  portion  of  the  town  which  stands 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow,  have  been  extended  by 
the  2d  and  3rd  Will.  IV.,  c  89,  and  now  embrace  the  sub- 
urb of  Graigue,  in  the  Queen*s  County,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river ;  the  extent  of  the  antient  borough  is  3824tatute 
acres,  and  that  of  the  additional  portion  1 14  acres,  with  a 
total  population  of  10,612  persons. 

The  town  of  Carlow  grew  up  round  the  castle  which  was 
founded  here  by  the  early  English  conouerors  about  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century.    It  was  erected  into  a  borough  bv 
William  Eail  Marshal  about  1208,  and  was  surrounded  with 
walls  in  1362  by  IJonel  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  removed  the 
king's  exchequer  hither  from  Dublin.  Down  to  the  revolution 
of  1688  the  history  of  the  castle  is  that  of  the  town.    It  is 
said  that  the  castle  was  seised  in  1297  by  Donnell  Mac  Art 
Kavanagh :  and  it  appears  to  have  been  occasionally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  till  about  1494,  when  it  was  seized  by  a 
brother  of  tho  earl  of  Kildare,  and  after  a  sie^e  of  ten  days 
was  taken  from  him  by  the  lord  deputy  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ings.    During  Tyrone's  rebellion  Carlow  castle  was  held  by 
the  Queen's  wardens  ;  and,  in  the  wars  subsequent  to  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  was  ineffectually  besieged  by  the  Irish 
(April,  1642).    It  was  next  occupied  by  the  royalists  under 
Captain  Bellow,  and  on  the  24th  July,  1650,  after  a  short 
siege,  was  surrendered  to  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  command- 
ing a  division  of  Ireton's  parliamentary  forces.    In  July, 
1604,  the  manor  of  Carlow  was  granted  to  Donogh  O'Brien 
earl  of  Thomond,  and  the  office  of  constable  of  the  castle 
was  bestowed  on  him  and  his  son  Brian  in  consideration  of 
his  surrender  of  certain  castles  in  Tipperary  and  limerick. 
In  1614  the  castle  and  town  of  Carlow  were  granted  to  Sir 
Charles  Wilmot,  knt.,  at  an  annual  rent  of  6#.  9d, ;  and,  in 
1613,  James  I.  granted  a  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
low,  constituting  the  town  a  borough,  to  be  governed  by 
portreeve  and  burgesses.    This  charter  was  confirmed  by 
the  26th  Charles  ll.,  which  constitutes  the  borough  a  cor- 
poration consisting  of  sovereign,  burgesses,  and  commonalty, 
and  is  the  governing  charter  of  the  town  at  present.    The 
most  remarkable  object  of  antiquity  in  Carlow  is  the  castle 
now  in  ruins.     Its  dilapidation  has  been  comparatively 
recent    The  whole  structure,  a  square  of  105  feet,  with 
massive  round  towers  at  the  angles,  was  standing  in  1814, 
when  an  injudicious  attempt  was  made  to  modernize  it  by 
piercing  new  windows  and  diminishing  the  thickness  of 
the  walis,  in  consequence  of  which  more  than  one-half  of  the 
building  fell  to  the  ground.     Its  ruins,  consisting  of  one 
curtain  wall  with  its  flanking  towers,  about  65  feet  in  height, 
stand  over  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow,  and  still  form  a 
prominent  and  picturesque  object.    Under  the  souUi  side  of 
theie  ruins  the  Burrin,  a  small  river  flowing  westward  from 
the  barony  of  Forth,  enters  the  Barrow  nearly  at   right 
angles.    The  town  consists  chiefly  of  two  main  streets,  one 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Barrow,  and  crossing  the 


Burrin  by  a  neat  metal  bridge ;  the  other  at  riftbt  angl«f« 
leading  to  the  suburb  of  Graigue,  in  the  Queen'a  Couuiy. 
by  a  handsome  balustraded  stone  bridge  over  tlte  Barmv  ihl' 
mediately  north  of  the  castle.    Over  against  the  ca»tle,  «  n 
the  north  side  of  the  latter  street,  stands  the  parish  chur'-h« 
a  respectable  edifice  ornamented  with  a  spire  of  very  decent 
proportions,  erected  in  1834  at  an  expense  of  1800  guineas. 
At  the  intersection  of  the  main  streets  is  the  old.  court- 
house, now  shut  up  since  the  opening  of  the  new  buiid:i.^ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town  on  the  northern  side.  The  nc« 
court-house  is  an  octagonal  building  of  cut  stone,  with  x 
handsome  portico  of  Ionic  columns,  approached  by  a  ^x.t 
flight  of  steps,  and  elevated  on  a  massive  balustraded  ba^^- 
ment ;  it  forms  a  very  ornamental  termination  to  the  mam 
street  which  here  diverges,  the  eastern  branch  leading  to  tlie 
Dublin  road,  the  western  towards  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  uitd 
villas  of  the  gentry  situated  along  that  bank  of  the  Barr.w. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  and  oolleae  stand  on  t.c 
eastern  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  are  both  fine  build)nL;%* 
the  former,  adorned  with  a  lofty  and  highly  ornamented  octa- 
gonal tower,  was  consecrated  in  1834,  and  cost  18,000^ :  the 
latter,  a  plain  but  extensive  edifice,  was  originally  founde  i 
in  1789  for  the  education  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  Romar. 
Catholics.    A  new  wing  was  added  in  1828,  and  the  Imu^ 
is  now  calculated  for  200  students.    This  building  ca-: 
13,000/.     There  is  also  a  Roman  Catliolic  convent  hen. 
founded  1811,  with  a  school  (now  in  connexion  with  t*.  c 
national  board)  attached,  which  cost  2600/.    The  late  Vt. 
Doyle,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  ^ :  <> 
the  chief  promoter  of  these  foundations.    The  county  pa><\ 
to  which  large  additions  were  made  in  1832,  standa  on  lu* 
south  side,  and  is  a  well-regulated  establishment,  where  en;- 
ployment  is  provided  for  prisoners  of  both  sexes.    Here  i«  a 
barrack  for  two  companies  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  bor^c. 
The  town  is  not  lighted,  and  there  is  no  public  supply     I 
water,  which  is  procured  from  the  rivers  and  by  pii\A:t 
pumps.    Coal  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  coal  di»tr « i 
in  the  Queen's  County,  and  by  the  Barrow  from  Ross  at  I 
Waterford ;  but  the  principal  fuel  used  by  the  lower  cl .  4 
is  turf,  which  is  procured  from  the  borders  of  the  af]|>o)iu:  ^ 
county  of  Kildare.    The  chief  manufacture  carried  on  W-  - 
is  that  of  flour  and  oatmeal,  large  grinding  mills  \^r.  z 
driven  both  by  the  Burrin  and  Barrow  ;  there  are  two  hrr*  - 
eries  and  one  distillery,  and  a  considerable  quantity  « 
barley  is  malted  in  the  town.    The  butter  trade  is  carr^  « 
on  extensively,  and  the  brand  of  Mr.  Samuel  Haui:b*.>.r., 
the  chief  exporter  of  this  article  from  Carlow,  bears  u 
highest  character    among   Irish  butters  in  the  En^l.-  . 
market 

In  1821  the  population  of  that  part  of  Carlow  In  t! 
county  of  Carlow  was  8035,  and  in  1831,  9114,  viz.  4  2-  « 
males,  and  4846  females,  forming  2005  families,  of  which 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  824  in  ti^ide,  manuf^  • 
tures  and  handicnft,  and  1085  not  included  in  either  do:  .- 
mination.  Houses  inhabited,  1351,  building,  11 ;  unoccup.^  1. 
136,  to  which  maybe  added  1600  persons  and  146  bou«  •» 
for  Graigue :  516  houses  of  the  total  number  were  thaici  r  * 

In  1824  there  were  in  Carlow  15  Roman  Catholic  and  . : 
Protestant  schools,  educating  1035  males  and  662  femal.-- 
and  in  1834  there  were  on  the  books  of  the  ▼ariooa  srh<*  '• 
876  males  and  743  females.    The  number  of  students  t: 
present  in  the  college  is  163,  mostly  ecclesiastica],  who  f  . 
25/.  per  annum  each ;  lay  students  pay  ZAL  2#.  6dl     Of     • 
national  schools  one  educates  200  males,  and  the  other  :•' 
females,  both  in  connexion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  o    . 
vent.    Here  is  a  Protestant  free-school  with  a  soup-kitr- 
for  the  poor  attached ;  the  number  of  pupils  is  from  ^(  0  ! 
250.    Under  the  same  roof  are  the  apartments  of  an  imk  — 
trious  association  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  feniL 
peasantry,  of  a  Protestant  orphan  society,  and  of  a  Prou»:«. : 
benevolent  society  for  clothing. 

The  lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Carlow,  Kilc^r. 
Wexford,  Kilkenny,  and  Kilkenny  city,  which  is  hair  « 
mile  north  of  the  town,  was  opened  in  1831 ;  it  cost  2^*^:  . 
10^.  4d,  is  calculated  to  accommodate  106  patients,  ao^j 
supported  at  an  expense  of  about  2000/.  per  annum.     I . 
1833  there  were  40  patienU,  and  in  1836, 122. 

Carlow  is  a  neat  and  thriving  town,  situated  in  a  r  * 
countrv,  and  is  the  residence  of  many  respectable  indiTidi.  •.  - 
(Ryan  s  Hutory  of  the  County  ^  Carlow ;  Parliami€txu^'\ 
Reports  and  Papers  ;  Original  Communieations^ 

CARLSBAD,  a  royal  town,  celebrated  for  its  mioe-  ' 
waters,  and  built  on  both  banks  of  the  Tepl,  la  in  fhm 
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possesses  a  botanical  g^arden,  a  veterinary  sobooV  four  hos- 
pitals, a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  bible-society,  an  associa- 
tion for  promoting  national  indufttry,  a  Jewish  society  for 
encouraging  agricultural  pursuits  among  the  Jews,  and 
other  useful  and  benevolent  institutions. 

The  population  of  Carlsruhe  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 
It  consisted  of  15,789  souls  in  the  year  1816,  and  at  present 
exceeds  20,000,  inclusive  of  the  military  and  strangers.  In 
1828  their  numbers  were  19,718,  of  whom  12,906  were  Pro- 
testants, 5803  Roman  Catholics,  and  1009  Jews.  At  this 
time  the  males  amounted  to  10,135  and  the  females  to 
9583.  The  inhabitants  derive  their  livelihood  principally 
from  trade,  mechanical  employments,  and  manufactures, 
and  the  natural  expenditure  arising  from  Carlsruhe  being 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  grand  duchy.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  hemp,  is  a  secondary 
means  of  subsistence.  In  1833  there  were  upwards  of  1 000 
persons  employed  83  mechanics  and  in  connexion  with 
trade,  besides  2000  labourers,  &c.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  silks,  cottons,  carpets,  woollens,  jewellery,  tobacco, 
leather,  and  articles  of  luxury.  The  consumption  of  ani- 
mal food  in  1836,  when  the  population  was  below  19,000, 
amounted  to  2304  bullocks,  718  cows,  1740  heifers,  10,524 
calves,  1575  sheep,  5730  swine,  and  22  goats. 

In  and  about  the  town  there  is  a  variety  of  public  and 
private  gardens  and  grounds  open  for  the  amusement  of 
visiters,  particularly  the  Palace  Gardens,  containing  70 
acres,  the  Pheasants  Garden,  360  acres  in  extent,  the 
Botanical  Garden,  which  is  the  third  as  to  value  in  Ger- 
many, &c.:  collections  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  also 
numerous.  The  English  plantation  (Englische  Anlage) 
leads  to  the  baths  of  Beiertheim,  beyond  which  is  the  hunt- 
ing-seat of  Scheidenhard ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  at- 
tractive spots  in  other  directions.  Carlsruhe  is  in  48°  56' 
N.  lat.  and  8°  22'  E.  long. 

CARLSTADT,  (in  Hungarian  Latin,  Carolostadium, 
and  in  Sclavonian,  Karlovecz,)  the  capital  of  the  circle, 
called  the  Carlstadter-kreis,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Austrian  province  of  Agram  in  Hungary.  It  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  about  894  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  picturesque 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Kulpa,  and  at  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Korana  and  Mresnieza.  It  has  long 
been  a  royal  free  town,  and  has  a  fortress,  constructed  by  the 
archduke  Charles  of  Styria,  in  1579,  though  in  the  present 
day  it  is  less  important  in  a  military  than  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view.  The  town  is  not  ill-built,  although  Uie 
houses  are  mostly  of  wood ;  it  consists  of  the  inner  town, 
the  fortress,  and  Dubovacz,  a  suburb.    The  fortress,  ori- 

finally  designed  as  a  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  the 
urks,  is  encompassed  by  ramparts,  a  ditch,  and  pallisadoes, 
and  though  on  a  small  scale,  has  a  handsome  parade,  on 
which  there  are  barracks  and  an  arsenal.  Besides  5  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Greek  church,  and  a  Franciscan  monastery,  the 
oriental  Christians,  about  170  individuals  in  number,  pos- 
sess a  place  of  worship  here.  It  is  the  residence  also  of  a 
Greek  bishop ;  and  has  a  gymnasium,  conducted  by  Fran^ 
ciscans,  and  a  head  school,  as  well  as  one  for  females.  The 
population,  including  the  suburb  and  fortress,  is  about 
6300 ;  at  the  close  of  1804  it  did  not  exceed  4200.  There 
are  few  mechanics  or  manufacturers  in  the  place.  It  has 
a  distillery,  builds  small  craft,  and  carries  on  an  exten- 
sive transit-trade  between  the  ports  on  the  Adriatic  and 
Lower  Hungary  and  Sclavonia,  It  is  in  45°  29'  N.  lat., 
15^  37' E.  long. 

CARMAGNCVLA,  FRANCESCO  BUSSCNE  DI. 
Count  of  Castelnuovo,  was  born  at  Carmagnola,  a  town  of 
the  province  of  Turin  in  Piedmont,  about  the  year  1390, 
of  humble  parents.  Early  in  life  he  enlisted  into  the 
troop  of  Facino  Cano,  a  celebrated  Condottiere  of  his  lime, 
who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Visconti,  Dukes  of  Milan. 
As  he  rose  in  rank  he  took  the  name  of  Carmagnola, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth.  After  the  death  of  Facino, 
Filippo  Maria  Visconti  made  Carmagnola  his  general  in 
chief,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery  and  services.  Carmagnola 
was  chielly  instrumental  in  placing  Filippo  Maria  on  the 
ducal  throne  of  Milan,  and  he  afterwards  added  to  his  do- 
muiions  Piacenza,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  other  towns. 
Filippo  Maria  created  him  Count  of  Castelnuovo.  gave  him 
in  niarrinirc  his  relative  Antonietta  Visconti,  and  sent  him 
to  Gen  >a  as  governor.  In  1424  Filippo  Maria,  who  was  of 
a  dark  fiuspicious  temper,  having  listened  to  the  unfavour- 
able reports  of  some  courtiers  around  him,  ordered  Car- 
magnola to  be  deprived  of  bis  military  command,  upon 


which  the  latter  repaired  to  the  duke  to  reroonstrtte  with 
him;  but  being  denied  an  audience,  he  rode  off  with  a  f-^r 
trus^  companions,  left  the  territory  of  Milan,  and  aU-.t 
some  wanderings  repaired  to  Treviso,  tn  the  Venetian  terr.- 
tory,  where  the  duke  sent  an  assassin  to  murder  him.  i  .* 
the  plot  failed.  He  then  went  to  Venice,  where  he  amNt.'! 
in  February,  1425. 

The  Venetian  senate  having  declared  war  against  thv 
duke,  in  January,  1426,  appointed  Carroaenola  their  ci- 
tain-general.  Carmagnola  aefeated  the  duaea  troop»  -^.^l 
took  (torn  him  the  province  of  Brescia,  which  was  from  t:  .: 
time  incorporated  with  the  Venetian  state.  In  1427  h* 
defeated  again,  near  Maclodio,  the  duke's  troops,  «lii!; 
were  led  by  Sforza,  Pergola,  Piccinino,  and  Toretlu,  j  ! 
celebrated  Condottieri  of  that  time.  After  the  battle,  Cnr- 
magnola*s  soldiers,  who  were  chiefly  mercenaries,  liberafi  1 
all  their  prisoners,  according  to  the  costom  then  preial*  .*. 
among  the  Italian  Condottieri ;  the  reason  of  which  n •>, 
that  as  those  troops  fought  merely  for  pay,  they  did  not « .«u 
tttterlv  ta  destroy  their  antagonists,  for  fear  that  th«  '*  i* 
shoula  come  to  an  end  too  soon.  The  Venetian  comn. » 
saries,  who  accompanied  the  army,  remonstrated  with  L*:- 
magnola  upon  this  occasion,  but  that  chief  asserted  the  us-^^ ; 
and  privilege  of  his  soldiers. 

In  1428  peace  was  made  between  Venice  and  the  duk'\ 
but  in  1431  war  broke  out  again,  and  Carmagnola,  rcUiin  r  z 
the  command  of  the  Venetian  arm}%  attacked  the  ca>t  t 
of  Soncino,  but  failed  after  a  considerable  loss.    Shon  . 
after,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  the  duke*s  flotilla  on  t:.». 
Po  defeated  that  of  Venice,  in  sight  of  Carmagnola's  cnzrv 
who  was  not  in  time  to  support  it.    That  commander  *-'  . 
accused  of  neglect  and  even  suspected  of  treachery.    T.  • 
senate  wrote  him  a  letter  of  reproof,  but  continued  htr«i   - 
command.    In  the  fbllowing  October  Carmagnola  attempt    • 
to  surprise  Cremona;  part  of  his  men  entered  the  town.  . 
the  citizens  rising  in  a  mass,  drove  out  the  assailantSb    Tl   * 
failure  increased  the  suspicions  and  fears  of  the  Vcnc '.    - 
senators,  who  determined  to  deprive  Carmagnola.  f>f   I.  • 
command,  but  fearing  to  attempt  it  while  he  wa^  in  t. 
midst  of  his  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was  beloved,  they  tnvi* 
him  by  courteous  letters  to  repair  to  Venice  in  order  t    . . 
they  might  consult  with  him  on  the  peace  to  be  made  u  . 
the  duke.    Carmagnola  went  to  Venice,  where  he  «a»  -i 
ceived  with  marked  distinction,  and  was  led  immediate!  >  * 
the  ducal  palace.    Being  introduced  into  the  halt  nf  t 
Council  of  Ten,  he  was  all  at  once  charged  with  tren.^-. 
arrested,  taken  to  the  adjoining  prison,  examined  serr«:i. . 
nut  to  the  torture,  and  condemned  to  death.    On  tbi'  ^ 
May.  1432,  he  was  led  out,  with  his  mouth  gagtrc<l.  * 
the  Piazzettaof  St  Mark,  and  there  beheaded  between  t- 
two  pillars.    His  property  was  confiscated  to  the  a;.^*  . 
Concerning  the  ^ilt  or  innocence  of  this  celebrated  c.  . 
mander  much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.    Manzor.  .  i 
living  Italian  writer,  in  his  'Notizie  Storiche/  vhicL  . 
company  his  drama  'UConte  di  Carmagnola,*  has  f^    . 
examined  the  question  and  referred  to  the  authorities  . 
both  sides. 

CARMEL,  MOUNT.    In  its  most  restricted  sen^^  t 
name  is  applied  to  a  mountain  about  1 5 GO  feet  high,  fbm 
the  southern  promontory  or  cape  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.     .\I 
largely,  it  is  applied  to  the  chain  of  hills  to  which   t  - 
mountain  belongs,  and  the  extent  of  which  is  T^arir-  .  . 
stated  at  from  six  or  eight  to  twelve  or  fourteen  mfles.  7  ' 
uncertainty  seems  to  proceed  from  the  range  having  no  *. 
marked  termination,  the  whole  being,  in  hxx,  merely  ? 
terminating  portion  of  the  lari^e  range  which  extends  ati 
a  hundred  miles  from  Point  Carmel,  southward,  tz>  t>^.    . 
Hebron,  in  its  course  intersecting  the  country  about  tsjii«- 
between  the  Jordan  and  the  sea.      Cannel  seems  to 
sometimes  understood  in  this  large  sense  tn  Scriptqn^,  _- 
we  find  the  name  applied  to  mountains  within  the  trmt  - 
of  Judah,  the  most  southern  tribe.    (Josh.  xv.  55  ;  I  5   .. 
XXV.  2  ;  and  2  Sam.  iii.  3.)    The  north-western  porTi.-cx  ■ 
this  range,  to  which  the  name  of  Mount  Cannel  is  n  -  - 
usually  given,  slopes  down  to  the  sea  on  one  sid«.  an  ' 
the  Bay  of  Acre  on  the  other:  but  in  its  extension  scr.r 
eastward,  a  small  plain  intervenes  between  it  and  th^  -^ 
on  the  west ;  while  the  river  Kishon  winds  along  its  east-. 
base,  beyond  which  opens  the  great  plain  of  Kadrsf! 
The  mountain  is  described  as  rocky,  compoaed  of  a  wh** 
stone,  in  which  flints  are  embedded.    On  the  stunmi* 
this  short  range,  oaks,  pines,  and  other  trees  grow ;  &  •   < 
the  vines  and  olive  trees  which  are  ttill  seen  «iBoi3g  :  -^  r 
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tbeir  beigM ;  but  some  of  them  are  enormouf ,  as  in  the 
part  near  Kervario,  near  the  mill  of  Kemer.  One  of  them 
is  twenty-two  feet  in  height,  twelve  in  breadth,  and  six  in 
thickness,  without  including  the  part  buried  in  the  sand. 
It  ought  to  weigh,  supposing  the  cubic  foot  of  granite  to  he 
200  (French)  lbs.,  256,800  lbs.'  Og6e,  in  his  Dictiormaire  de 
Bretagne,  gives  dimensions  nearly  equal  to  those  of  M. 
Cambry.  with  whom  he  also  agrees  in  the  statement  that 
the  stones  are  placed  on  the  smaller  end,  and  that  some  ap- 
pear to  be  balanced  as  it  were  on  a  ptvot,  like  the  *  rocking 
stones*  of  our  own  island.  He  further  supposes,  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  that  the  stones  were  quarried  on  the  tery 
spot,  and  M.  Cambry  thinks  they  might  have  been  procured 
from  some  quarries  a  league  towards  the  east ;  but  M.  Daru 
(Histoire  de  Bretagne)  describes  the  monument  as  being 
far  from  all  known  quarries. 

The  origin  of  this  singular  memorial  is  quite  unknown  ; 
the  conjectures  of  Mrs.  Stothard  have  been  given.  Ogde 
supposes  these  stones  to  be  the  remains  of  a  camp  formed 
by  Julius  Ciesar,  in  his  war  with  the  Veneti,  or  people  of 
Vannes ;  but  the  nature  of  the  monument  puts  this  suppo- 
sition out  of  the  question^a  Roman  origin  cannot  reason- 
ably be  assigned  to  the  monument  Tradition  has  given 
to  the  site  of  these  stones  the  name  of  CsDsar's  Camp,  but 
tradition  in  such  a  question  is  an  insufficient  guide.  M. 
Cambry,  led  by  another  tradition,  reported  to  hiui  by  an  old 
sailor,  that  a  stone  was  added  every  year,  conjectures,  though 
with  hesitation,  that  the  monument  has  some  connexion 
with  the  astronomy  of  a  remote  age. 

CARNAK.    [Thbbks.] 

CARNATIC,  a  province  in  the  south  of  Hindustan,  ex- 
tending from  8^  to  16^  N.  lat.,  and  included  between  77^ 
and  81°  E.  long.  This  province  comprehends  the  former 
dominions  of  the  Nabobs  of  Arcot,  stretching  from  Cape 
Comorin  on  the  S.  to  the  small  river  Gundigama,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  the  Circars  on  the  N.  On  the  E.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  having  a  line  of  coast  560 
miles  long;  and  on  the  W.  are  Coimbatore,  the  Barramahal 
districts/  and  districts  ceded  by  the  Nizam.  The  breadth 
of  the  province  is  no  whera  greater  than  110  miles,  and  the 
average  breadth  is  about  75  miles :  it  is  narrowest  towards 
the  N.  The  chain  of  hills,  known  as  the  Eastern  Ghauts, 
commence  in  the  S.,  about  1 1**  20'  N.  lat.,  and  extend  north- 
ward in  a  direct  line  to  16°  N.  lat,  separating  the  Carnatic 
tnroughout  their  extent  into  two  divisions,  one  called  Car- 
natic Bala^haut  or  above  the  Ghauts  [Balaohaut]  ;  the 
other  the  Carnatic  Payeenghaut,  or  below  the  Ghauts.  Tbe 
province  is  further  divided  in  its  length  into  three  parts, 
severally  called  the  Southern,  the  Central,  and  the  Northern 
Carnatic.  The  first  of  these  divisions  b  S.  of  the  river 
Coleroon,  the  northern  branch  of  the  Cavery,  which  runs 
from  Trichinopoly  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  This  part  of  the 
Camatie  did  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  but  was  tributary  to  that  chief.    The 

Srincipal  towns  which  it  contains  are  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly, 
[adura,  Tranquebar,  Negapatam,  Tinnevelly,  and  Nagore. 

The  Central  Carnatic  has  the  Coleroon  for  its  southern, 
and  the  Penaur  for  its  northern  boundary.  Its  chief  towns 
aro  Madras,  Pondicherry,  Arcot,  Wallajabad,  VeUore,  Con- 
ieveram,  Chingleput,  Ginjee,  Pullioat,  Chandgerrj,  and 
Nellore. 

The  Northern  Carnatic  comprohends  the  remainder  of 
the  province,  and  is  included  between  the  Penaur  on  the  S. 
and  the  Gundigama  on  the  N. :  the  chief  towns  are  Angole, 
Carwaree,  and  Saumgaum. 

Wallajabad  is  14  miles  N.W.  from  the  town  of  Cbingle- 
put,  in  12°  48'  N.  lat,  and  79®  63'  E.  long.  The  town 
contains  extensi\'e  military  cantonments,  Ginjee  was  for- 
merly considered  by  the  natives  to  be  the  strongest  fortress 
in  the  Carnatic.  The  works  cover  the  summits  and  great 
part  of  the  sides  of  three  detached  rocky  mountains,  up- 
wards of  500  feet  high,  and  difficult  of  access:  the  whole 
are  connected  by  means  of  lines  which  inclose  the  plain 
between  the  mountains,  and  contain  within  them  a  for- 
tified barrier,  dividing  the  works  into  an  outer  and  an  inner 
fort.  This  fortress  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  and  was  successively  strengthened  by  its  Moham- 
medan and  Maharatta  possessors.  It  surrendered  to  the 
British  in  1 761,  and  has  since  been  so  completely  neglected 
that  in  1820  it  did  not  contain  a  single  inhabitant,  while 
the  pettah.  the  town  or  suburb,  was  reduced  to  about  30 
bouses.  The  walls,  gates,  and  bastions  were  at  that  time 
still  entire,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  seven-storied  palace  of 
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the  rajah,  a  pagoda,  and  a  mosque.  Gixgee  is  tltnsied  tn 
12®  12^  N.  lat,  and  79°  28'  E.  long..  35  miles  N.W.  (:•  in 
Pondicherry.  The  town  of  PuUicat  stands  on  a  lake  >u  u- 
rated  from  the  sea  by  a  low  sandy  beech,  in  13^  25'  N.  l.l. 
and  80"*  24'  £.  long.,  23  miles  N.  from  Madras.  The  Dut  -l 
formed  a  settlement  here  as  early  as  1609,  and  after  t.'.> 
loss  of  Negapatam,  made  it  their  chief  station  on  the  C'  r*- 
mandel  coast  Saumgaum  is  situated  in  14^25'^!.Ul. 
and  79*  47'  E.  long.,  17  miles  N.W.  (h>m  Nellore. 

The  climate  of  the  Carnatic  Payeenghaut  which  ba^  th- 
sea  on  one  side  and  an  abrupt  mountain-ridge  on  the  otl^  -. 
is  considered  to  be  the  hottest  in  India.  Immediately  t.j  ti 
the  coast  the  heat  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  aea-brcc/c. 
but  10  or  12  miles  inland  this  breeze  does  not  reach  u:  i.I 
the  evening,  and  has  then  lost  its  cooling  property  by  pa^?- 
ing  over  the  intervening  country.  The  failure  of  thU  «>e\- 
breeze,  which  sometimes  occurs  for  several  suooesst%'e  da^ », 
occasions  a  degree  of  heat  most  distressing  to  the  in  ha 
tants,  the  thermometer  rising  to  130''  in  the  shade.  Kr  :^ 
May  to  July,  occasional  showers  occur,  and  sometimes  s 
rains  heavily  and  continuously  for  three  or  four  days,  \  \ 
which  the  air  is  cooled  and  vegetation  assisted. 

The  soil  of  the  province  near  the  coast  is  a  mixtnre  of  fci- 
sand  and  loam,  sparingly  intermixed  with  the  remain^  i.! 
marine  animals,  and  bearing  evident  marks  of  having  t*<.v 
once  covered  by  the  sea.  The  sand  of  this  coast  is  form* . 
of  the  debris  of  the  mountains  washed  down  by  tbo  pert  :.• 
cal  torrents.  The  proportion  of  felspar  brought  down  « .  t 
the  sand  is  unfavourable  to  the  fertility  of  the  soiL  In  m.i'  > 
parts  the  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  in  oil  •  r 
parts  there  is  a  considerable  efflorescence  of  eommon  >x.\ 
upon  the  surface  in  dry  weather.  The  saline  substance  dc^  i 
not  generally  extend  far  inland ;  but  here  and  there  sp-  r% 
of  salt  ground  are  met  with,  and  occasionally  also  a  oaixt  v 
of  salt  and  soda,  which,  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  applz'^ 
is  known  in  the  country  as  washermerCi  earth.  In  the  \  ^ 
leys  along  the  ghauts,  and  between  the  ranges  of  hills, 
soil  is  chiefly  loam  and  sand,  with  a  considerable  pivporti  i- 
of  vegetable  mould.  In  these  valleys,  and  especially  «  hc^ 
they  are  watered  by  rivers  and  tanks,  the  soil  is  tolert*  % 
fertile ;  the  high  grounds  are  always  poor,  because  of  t .  - 
gradual  washing  away  of  the  soil  which  has  been  depu&ii- . 
in  the  valleys. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Penaur. :: 
Palaur,  the  Coleroon,  and  the  Vaygaroo.    The  who:**    - 
these  hare  their  sources  in  the  table-land  above  the  gha  ^ 
and  discharge  themselves  into  the  Bay  of  BengaL     7  .  • 
Penaur  rises  in  Mvsore,  near  the  fortress  ofNundydr'»  : 
and  taking  a  south-easterly  direction,  falls  into  the  u:t  . 
Cudalore,  after  a  course,  including  its  windings,  of  ai     * 
250  mUes.    The  source  of  the  Palaur  is  very  near  that  of  :. . 
Penaur :  it  has  a  winding  course  towards  the  north  ea^t    ' 
about  220  miles,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Sadras,  in  i : 
31'  N.  lat.,  and  80^  14'  E.  long.    The  Coleroon,  as  alrva 
mentioned,  is  a  branch  of  the  Cavery.     The  VaTira^*  * 
rises  in  the  high  lands  to  the  south  of  Mysore,  flovs  'wr\  i 
tolerably  direct  course  south-east  past  Madura,  and  f- 
into  the  sea  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Tondi*  in  9"  : 
N.  lat.,  and  79°  5'  E.  long.    During  its  course  the  watrrv 
this  river  are  much  employed  for  irrigation,  and  near 
mouth  there  is  a  large  tank,  by  which  it  is  in  great  part  . ' 
sorbed :  its  channel  is  partially  dry  during  part  of  toe  7<   . 

The  low  lands  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivatK  •  i  % 
rice,  and  their  rent  depends  upon  the  facility  with  »  b 
they  can  be  irrigated.    There  are  four  different  bar^e^t* 
the  year,  two  of  which  are  raised  upon  the  sam«  gru.:  . 
For  the  first  harvest  the  seed  is  sown  in  Hay,  and  npeo>  - 
September ;  for  the  second  the  seed  is  sown  in  June  » 
July,  and  tbe  ^in  is  cut  in  October  or  November ;  *. 
third  seed-time  is  in  September,  and  its  harvest  in  Jan*. :  * 
or  February;  and  the  fourth  crop,  which  is  sown  bet^ 
November  and  January,  ripens  in  April  and  May.      1 . 
increase  in  ordinary  seasons  is  expected  to  be  for  tbc  i 
crop  fifty-fold,  for  the  second  and  third  each  forty-&ld*  a.  . 
for  the  last  from  twenty  to  thirty-fold  of  the  seed,  the  |  r.- 
portion  sovm  being  about  ten  bushels  to  the  English  acrr . 

The  high  grounds  which  cannot  be  watered  «re  pnr- 
pally  employcKi  for  raising  different  descriptions  of  m.. 
and' a  few  leguminous  plants.    Sugar  is  culti^*ated  onlv 
small  quantities,  owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  soiL     In :  . 
answera  better,  and  cotton,  in  some  situations^  gnywa  Ic*. . 
riantly :  the  variety  cultivated  is  the  goesvpiia 

The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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die  conrtt  of  England  and  France  to  explain  tiieir  inten<- 
tiont.  He  died  on  the  5th  July.  1566 ;  and  in  the  qneen'a 
letter,  nominating  his  successor  on  the  bench,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  a  person  '  well  inclined  to  justice,  and  expert  in 
matters  concerning  the  common  weill  of  this  realm.'  He 
was  in  all  likelihood  the  author  of  the  work  on  Scots  law, 
which  is  cited  in  Balfour's '  Practicks*  by  the  quaint  title  of 
lAb.  Cameg.^  or  Carnegie* s  book. 

CARNELIAN.    [Aoate.] 

CARNIOLA  (KRAIN),  a  former  duehy  of  Austria,  now 
forms  three  of  the  five  circles  into  which  the  government  of 
Laibach  is  divided :  the  other  two  circles,  Klagenfurt  and 
Yillach,  correspond  respectively  to  Lower  and  Upper  Ca- 
rinthia. 

CARNIVAL,  or  CARNEVAL,  from  the  lUlian  Car- 
nevale^  or  Farewell  to  Flesh.  It  is  properly  a  season  of 
feasting,  dancing,  masquerading,  and  buffoonery,  which  be- 
gins on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  or  Twelfth  Day,  and 
ends  on  Ash- Wednesday,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  the  auste- 
rities of  Lent.  Some  of  the  license  of  the  Saturnalia  of  the 
antient  Romans  is  still  detected  in  these  long  revels,  which 
ai«  now  confined  to  Catholic  countries,  and  seem  to  be 
rapidly  deoliuing  even  in  them.  Milan,  Rome,  and  Naples 
were  celebrated  for  their  carnivals,  but  they  were  carried  to 
their  highest  perfection  at  Venice, 

Th«  plensadt  plaee  of  all  fettlTUy. 
The  rffvel  of  the  earth,  the  maaque  of  Italy. 

In  modern  Rome,  the  masquerading  in  the  streets  and 
all  the  out-of-door  amusements  are  limited  to  eight  days, 
during  which  people  pelt  each  other  with  sugar-plums,  and 
are  treated  with  horse-races,  in  which  horses  run  without 
any  riders  on  their  backs.  After  the  races  of  the  eighth 
day,  masquers  go  about  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  every 
one  trying  to  liglit  his  own  at  his  neighbour's  candle,  and 
then  blow  out  his  flame.  This  is  the  last  of  their  frolics, 
and  about  as  rational  as  any  part  of  a  Roman  carnival. 

CARNFVORA  (Zoology),  a  term  generally  applicable  to 
any  creatures  that  feed  on  llesh  or  animal  substances,  but 
more  frequently  applied  to  that  order  of  mammiferous  qua- 
drupeds which  prey  upon  other  animals. 

The  forms  of  this  order  are  varied,  and  the  number  of 
species  considerable.  Furnished,  like  man  and  the  quadru- 
mana,  with  three  sorts  of  teeth,  and  nails  or  claws  on  the 
feet,  they  entirely  differ  from  those  two  orders  in  never  Lav- 
ing the  thumbs  of  the  anterior  extremity  capable  of  being 
opposed  to  the  other  fingers.  The  greater  or  less  develop- 
ment of  their  molar  teeUi,  as  cutting  or  lacerating  instru- 
ments, seems  to  determine  the  kind  of  animal  food  fitted  for 
their  support  Those  carnivora  which  have  their  molars 
totally  or  partially  tuberculated  partake  of  a  diet  in  which 
vegetables  form  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  and  those  which 
have  them  serrated  as  it  were  with  points  live  principally  on 
insects.  There  are  other  modifications  of  these  molars,  fit- 
tine  them  for  crushing  bones  or  dividing  animal  muscle,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  the  animsS;  but  in  all,  as  a 
genend  rule,  the  articulation  of  the  jaw  does  not  permit  of 
orizontal  movement,  the  newer  being  simply  that  of  opening 
and  shutting  upwards  anu  downwards,  like  a  pair  of  shears. 

General  Organizaiion. — ^The  prevailing  feature  of  the 
skull  is  the  great  development  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  af- 
fording room  for  the  action  of  the  powerful  muscles  that 
work  the  trenchant  jaw  ;  the  orbit  is  not  separated  from  the 
temporal  fossa.  The  articulation  of  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm in  most  of  the  carnivora  is  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of 
free  motion,  though  in  a  degree  inferior  to  that  bestowed  on 
the  quadrumana.  The  bram  (cerebrum)  is  oonsiderable  in 
bulk,  well  marked,  but  without  a  third  lobe,  and  does  not 
cover  the  cerebellum ;  of  all  the  senses,  that  of  smelling 
seems  to  be  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  pitoitary  mem- 
brane being  extended  over  a  manifold  labyrinth  of  bony 
plates.  The  intestines  are  comparatively  short,  the  nature 
of  their  food  requiring  less  elaboration  than  that  necessary 
for  the  extraction  of  nourishment  fh>m  vegetables. 

Cuvier  gives  the  name  of  Camcusiert  (fiesh-eaters)  to  the 
Older,  and  divides  it  into  the  following  fitunilies  :— 

1.  Chbiroptxra. 

These,  as  he  observes,  have  still  some  af&nitieB  with  the 
quadrumana,  as  is  manifested  by  the  pendulous  genital 
organ  of  the  male,  and  the  position  of  the  teats  of  the 
female  on  the  breast  Their  distinguishing  character  con- 
sists of  a  fold  of  the  skin,  which,  rising  at  the  side  of  the 
ueok,  is  extended  between  the  fore-feet  and  the  fingers  or 


toes»  so  as  to  tutpend  tba  animal  in  ttia  air,  and,  ia  those 
genera  which  have  the  bones  of  the  hand  ivfllflienlly  de- 
veloped  to  spread  a  sufiieient  extent  of  this  niemhranotj« 
skin,  then  is  a  power  of  exeeuting  all  the  evolutioiM  requir*} 
for  flight    Strong  clavides  and  large  shoolder-bladet  wvr«* 
required  fbr  this  feat,  and  we  aoeordingly  find  great  strenr^r 
aiul  soli^ thrown  into  those  parte;  but  aa  the  rotatn 
motion  of  tiie  fore-arm  would  have  been  worse  than  iiseU«« 
inasmuch  as  it  would  have  weakened  the  tooe  of  the  u.. 
pulse  of  the  membranous  wing,  and  would  have  eooaequent ;  > 
lessened  the  power  of  flying,  we  find  it  almoat  entirely  »'>• 
sent    Four  great  canine  teeth  ate  found  in  all  the  gen<^r) 
of  this  large  family ;  but  the  number  of  their  inri^-  ^ 
varies.    Some  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  arrangement  *  f 
the  teeth  in  the  cheiroptera  from  the  following  cut : — 


[Skull  of  Ptcropos  KMrttudrraiWy] 

In  the  cheiroptera,  as  we  have  seen,  the  teate  are  pe<*i 
ral,  but  in  all  the  rest  of  the  families  they  are  ventraL   T.  ■ 
next  family  in  Cuvier's  arrangement  is 

2.  IirSBCTITORA. 

The  lateral  membranes  with  which  the  cheiroptera  are  f 
nished  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  insectivora,  which  < '  . 
have  clavicles ;  and  their  molars,  like  those  of  the  firat  f^ii. 
are  serrated  with  conical  points.    In  their  dental  system  i 
position  and  relative  proportion  of  their  incisors  and  car 
teeth  vary.    Some  have  long  incisors  in  fh)nt,  foUowe  i 
other  incisors  and  canines  lower  than  the  molars,  a  sca.c 
dentition  to  be  found  among  some  of  the  quadrumana  (cvr   - 
Tareiug),  and  approaching  in  a  degree  the  dentol  sy^tecn 
the  Rodentia,    Others  have  large  and  widely-aepar .  - 
canines,  between  which  are  small  incisors,  the  most  ordi^. »  - 
disposition  of  the  teeth  in  the  qvadrumana  and  coma*  ^  * 
The  feet  are  short,  and  their  motions  comparatively  tt- 
the  male  organ  is  furnished  with  a  sheath,  and  the  teat« 
ventral.    There  is  no  ca&cal  appendage,  and  the  entire   ^ 
of  the  foot  is  applied  to  the  ground  in  walking.     1  \. 
habits,  resembling  in  a  degree  Uiose  of  the  cheiroptera, 
frequently  nocturnal  and  subterranean.    InsecU  form  t  . 
principal  nourishment,  and  many  of  them,  especialiy  in  : 
countries,  pass  the  winter  in  a  dormant  sUte. 


[SkoU  of  Bifauccos  Borapaiu,  oomnoD  H«df»bQf 0 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  carnivorous  organixatioti  r 
comparatively  mitigated  stete,  but  we  now  approach  Cu  ^ . 
thira  family,  the  Carnivora,  properly  so  called,  which  \ 
every  part  of  their  frame,  in  the  cats  especially,  forixted 
the  destruction  of  other  animals.  In  two  of  the  tri^jc^ 
more  particularly  in  one,  viz.  the  Plantigrades,  the  c&rr* 
reus  form  is  indeed  somewhat  modified ;  but  amonz  *•- 
three  tribes  we  find  the  greatest  harmony  of  porta,  fi  Uc  - 
keeping  down  the  numbers  of  the  granivorous  and  ph>  t  . 
gous  animals,  to  be  anywhere  obiserved  among  the  mamu  . 

3.  CARNI70RA. 

In  this  fiunily  we  have  the  thirst  for  blood  at  iu  hu 
degree  of  development,  and  with  it  the  power  and  the  :r  ^: 
mente  for  fi^ratifying  the  appetite.    Four  large*  loni. 
distant  camnes,  separated  by  the  intervention  of  six  n..  ^ 
in  each  jaw  (the  root  of  the  second  of  Uie  lower  ir^  - 
being  a  little  deeper  planted  than  the  o^ers)— moUrv  v  \ 
formed  entirely  with  cutting  edges,  or  constructed  pani  i  • 
blunt  tubercles ; — ^these,  with  the  powerful  meciian.>7« 
the  jaw  in  which  they  are  set,  present  a  most  formidab.c 
paratus  for  finishing  the  bloody  task  which  the  re^t  of  . 
frame  of  the  carnivora  is  so  nicely  adapted  for  commeiv- 
and  continuing.     The  more  completely  trenchant   ;r. 
molars  are,  the  more  completely  carnivorous  are  the  h  « 
of  the  animal,  and  the  different  gradations  may  be  in  |^-- 
ral  safely  traced  by  observing  the  proportional  cxtecs 
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excesses  of  the  violent  republicans ;  but  as  a  man  who  stood 
high  in  place  during  these  times  of  fury,  be  mu&t  remain 
under  more  or  less  of  suspicion  until  the  history  of  the  revo- 
lution has  undergone  an  analysis,  which  cannot  perhaps  be 
fairly  made  so  long  as  the  two  great  parties  into  which  it  di- 
vided Europe  continue  to  exist  in  opposition.  His  attention 
was  entirely  directed,  so  far  as  his  acts  are  evidence,  to  the 
affairs  of  his  profession ;  he  was  in  truth  the  war-minister  of 
the  committee.    The  most  glorious  period  (in  a  military 
sense)  of  the  republic  was  that  in  which  he  directed  the 
raising  of  all  the  matiriel  of  the  army,  and  it  was  afterwards 
said  of  him  that  he  had  '  organise  la  victoire.*    In  1793  he 
joined  the  army  of  the  north  with  other  deputies ;  the  in- 
efficiency of  another  general  called  him  into  action,  and  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  gaining  the  victory  of  Watig- 
nies.  In  1 795  he  was  elected  for  seventeen  different  places, 
but  was  shortly  afterwards  proscribed,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Germany.    He  was  recalled  by  the  first  consul,  and  was 
made  minister  of  war.    This  post  he  lost  when  he  voted 
against  the  consulate  for  life,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the 
other  miUtary  situations  which  he  held.  But  after  the  Rus- 
sian campaign,  when  France  was  on  the  eve  of  invasion,  he 
offered  his  services  to  Napoleon,  and  received  the  command 
of  Antwerp,  which  he  held  out  until  the  abdication  of  1814. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  he  wished  to  return 
to  Antwerp,  but  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  told  him  that 
a  machine  would  answer  the  purpose  there  ;  he  was  a^n 
appointed  minister  of  war.    After  the  restoration,  he  retured 
first  to  Warsaw,  and  then  to  Magdeburg  where  he  died, 
August  2,  1823.    He  was  twice  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  twice  expelled,  the  first  time  by  the  directory,  and  after- 
wards on  the  restoration  of  1814. 

He  published,  in  1786,  an  *  Essai  sur  les  Machines  en 
g^n^ral,*  and  in  1808  his  work  '  De  la  Defense  des  Places 
Fortes.*  The  latter  is  a  remonstrance  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  upon  the  disposition  which  existed  to  consider  a  place 
untenable  afler  the  enemy  had  gained  the  glacis.  He  en- 
deavours to  show  that  the  most  serious  part  of  an  officer  s 
duty  only  begins  when  the  body  of  the  place  is  attacked, 
and  brings  a  large  number  of  illustrations  from  antient  and 
modern  warfare.  He  also  explains  the  system  of  defence 
which  goes  by  his  name,  namely,  that  of  covering  the  guns 
from  the  enemy,  and  using  them  for  vertical  firing  only, 
until  the  attack  upon  the  body  of  the  place  begins. 

The  mathematical  works  of  Carnot  are  remarkable  for 
the  elegance  of  his  geometry  and  the  c^arness  of  his  mode 
of  expression.  -In  his  '  Reflexions  sur  la  Metaphysique  du 
Calcul  Infinitesimal,*  he  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
SYstem  of  Leibnitz ;  and  the  main  point  of  his  theory  is, 
that  there  is  a  compensation  between  the  infinitesimals  of 
inferior  orders  which  are  rejected  on  both  sides  of  an  equa- 
tion. In  his  *  G6om6trie  de  Position,'  Paris,  1803,  his  object 
is  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  negative  sign  in  geometry, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  gives  a  large  number  of  new  and 
very  general  theorems.  Here  he  is  the  inventor  of  that 
class  of  general  theorems  which  have  since  been  pushed  to 
a  great  extent  by  MM.  Poncelet,  Dandelin,  Quetelet,  Chasles, 
&c.  There  is  also  his  memoir  upon  the  relation  of  five 
points  taken  in  space,  followed  by  his  theory  of  transversals, 
Paris,  )806.  The  essay  on  machines  in  general  was  enlarged 
and  republished  in  1803,  under  the  title  *  Principes  fonda- 
mentaux  d*£quilibre  et  du  Mouvement'  He  published  also 
some  political  tracts,  and  in  particular,  a  justification  x>f  his 
public  conduct  in  1815. 

We  know  of  no  references  for  the  life  and  works  of  Car- 
not. We  have  taken  dates  from  the  *  Biographic  des  Con- 
temporains.'  We  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that 
the  sooner  the  French  Institute  publishes  the  eloges  of  the 
members  who  were  not  permitted  to  remain  on  its  list  by  the 
restored  and  now  re-expellcd  dynasty,  the  better  for  its 
own  reputation. 

CAROB  TREE.    [Ckratonia.] 

CAROCOLLA.    [LiiiACiwBA.]  . 

CAR'OL  {Carolot  Ital.),  a  song  of  joy.  Boccaccio  seems 
to  have  considered  the  term  as  synonymous  with  ballata^ 
which,  according  to  the  dictionary  Delia  Cnuca,  signified 
a  song  sung  during  a  dance.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
80  clear  to  us  as  it  did  to  Dr.  Burney,  that  Chaucer  used 
the  word  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ItaUan  novelist  employed 
it.  In  England  the  term  is  now  exclusively  applied  to  a 
religious  song  or  ballad,  in  celebration  of  Christmas,  still 
aung  during  the  festive  season  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, though  now  seldom  heard  in  the  metropolis. 


CAROLINA.  NORTH,  one  of  the  States  of  the  North 
American  union,  lies  on  the  Atlantic,  extending  from 
33°  50'  to  36°  30^  N.  lat,  and  between  75°  3(K  mnd  M°  \V. 
long.  Its  extreme  length  from  near  the  wmree  of  the 
Tenessee  river  to  Cape  Hatteras  is  420  miles,  and  it»  ove. 
rage  breadth  may  be  about  120.  Its  area  is  49,500  tquarc 
mUes,  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England  witbont  Wales.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  ocean  (300  miles),  by  South  Carrol -ru 
(308  miles),  by  Georgia  (70  miles),  by  Tenessee  (:200  mile^>. 
and  by  Virginia  (330  miles). 

The  western  povtion  of  this  state,  which  is  somewhat 
more  than  one-fourth  of  its  surface,  lies  in  the  Ap|>alachiaa 
mountains,  and  is  traversed  by  sevevml  of  its  ridges.  To  thr 
E.  of  them  extends  the  higher  terrace,  or  the  hilly  eountr^. 
which  occupies  a  Uttle  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  surface 
Between  this  region  and  the  coast  spreads  the  lover  t«rr;.cf. 
or  the  level  country,  which  comprehends  nearty  one-half  •  f 
the  state.  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  terrmr*^ 
begins  on  the  N.  at  the  Mundford  Falls  of  the  river  Roan- 
oke above  Halifax,  and  extends  S.S.W.  to  Sraithileld  o.i 
the  Neuse,  and  to  Avery sborough  on  (>ape  Fear  Riirer,  ard 
terminates  on  the  river  Pedee  between  Roddngham  and 
Sneadsborough. 

The  coast  runs  from  the  borders  of  South  Carolina  in  i 
general  E.N.E.  direction  to  Cape  Hatteras,  and  henoe  neoil « 
due  N.  to  the  borders  of  Virginia.     It  exhibits  a  rrz\ 
peculiar  character.     Besides  Cape  Hatteras,  it  has  t-^. 
other  projecting   points.  Cape  Lookout  and  Cape    Fear. 
which  latter  is  on  an  island,  about  eight  mfles  in  length*  a.. : 
from  one  to  three  in  width,  called  Smithes  Island.  By  thi  v- 
three  capes  two  open  bays  are  formed,  Onslow  Bay  a:.z 
Raleigh  Bay.    Near  Cape  Fear  is  a  deep  inlet,  fbniied  « . 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River ;  but  alone  the  w  L  .• 
shore  of  Onslow  Bay,  an  extent  of  120  miles.  Uie  flat  cc^-: 
is  lined  by  low  sandy  islands,  extending  parallel  Vi  t.. 
shore  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the  islands  tbem&r«\c« 
being  from  half  to  one  mile  wide.    This  series  of  ttlaii'- 
is  traversed  by  several  inlets,  which  are  not  practicable,  e  •  - 
cept  New  Inlet  and  Bogue  Inlet,  and  these  only  for  tic. 
vessels.    Near  Cape  Lookout,  and  between   it  and  Ca;- 
Hatteras,  the  same  character  of  coast  continues,  except  il..: 
the  islands  are  not  so  frequently  broken  bv  inlets,  but  o  . 
tinue  in  one  place  forty  or  fifty  miles  and  upwards.     1    • 
islands  are  also  broader,  measuring  from  one  to  two  c:..  * 
in  width.    But  though  along  this  coast  the  sandy  l»U    * 
extend  in  straight  lines,  the  shores  of  the  mainland  beh  >  ^ 
them  are  broken  by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea,  which  pr : «. 
trate  to  a  considerable  distance  inland.    There  are  al^o  r  r 
extensive   sounds,  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sound.     Pa^     | 
lico  Sound  extends  from  S.W.  by  W.  to  N.E.  by  K.  sever/. . 
miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  fifteen,  and  terminates  inU . 
in  the  wide  bays  of  the  Neuse  and  Pamlico  rivers.     It  .- 
connected  on  the  N.E.  with  Albemaiie  Sound,  and  o^ .  • 
into  Raleigh  Bay  by  Ocracock  Inlet,  which  may  be  r  :  • 
sidered  as  the  mouth  of  the  sound,  and  has  foarteen  fr- : 
water  at  mean  tide.    Albemarle  Sound  runs  due  W.  ::. 
the  mainland,  about  ^ixtv  miles  by  ten  miles  in  width  :  ^ .: 
it  sends  oflf  lateral  branches,  especially  to  the  N.,  which  r  - 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  inland.    Albemarle  Sound  "^x* 
no  practicable  connexion  with  the  ocean.    The  pcct.1  .* 
character  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  deprives  it  of  £">  ^ 
harbours,  though  there  are  several  large  rivers.   Cape  Fei. . 
with  eighteen  feet  water,  is  the  deepest  inlet  that  the  s:.- 
possesses.    Owing  to  this  circumstance  the  trade  of  cer.tn 
North  Carolina,  which  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  its 
state,  has  been  turned  into  Virginia  and  into  South  Carvi'.  i  x. 

The  low  country,  stretching  from  100  to  140  miles  .  .- 
land  from  the  coast,  exhibits  two  different  aspects.    A'  *; 
the  shores  it  is  partly  covered  with  extensive  swamp*,  t  .* 
largest  of  which  are  near  Albemarle  and  Famlioo  Sour-.v 
Between  them  is  the  Alligator  Swamp,  more  than  t-  ■ 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  thirty  in  bresdth.    N.  of  t  < 
Albemarle  Sound  is  the  Dismal  Swamp,  which  sctvtc^  * 
into  Virginia.    The  swamps  S.  of  the  Neuse  riv«r  arv 
less  extent ;  though  several  of  them  are  from  fifte<^^  - 
twenty  miles  in  diameter     The  principal  are  Dover,  Ri-' 
Shelter  and  Green  swamps.    These  swamp  are  the  rv>.. 
of  the  tides»  and  partly  also  of  land-floods;  and  ma«  \ 
compared  to  the  Sunderbunds  in  the  delta  of  the  Gafi%,<r* 
They  are  mostly  covered  with  high  trees,  especially  t^  f<-.<u 
(Cupressus  dUsticha),  cedars  {Juniperue  P\rgimiaHa\  &r  x 

{)ines  (Pinm  teeda  and  Pinm  paluetrieh    The  dry  tract* 
and  which  intersect  the  swamps  have  in  general  a  p  k-. 
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bnt  it  IB  not  known  what  became  of  it  The  first  lettle* 
ment  was  made  in  1650  by  some  whites  from  ^ginia. 
After  other  settlements  the  colony  received  a  representative 
government  in  1667,  two  years  after  which  the  constitution 
called  '  Locke's  Scheme  of  Government*  was  tried  but  soon 
abandoned.  [Carolina,  South.]  The  present  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1776. 

The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  Senate  and  of  a  House 
of  Commons.  One  senator  and  two  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  annually  chosen  by  each  of  the  63  coun- 
ties ;  and  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  each 
of  the  towns  of  Edenton,  Newbem,  Wilmington,  Salisbury, 
Hillsborough,  and  Halifax.  All  freemen  21  years  of  age, 
who  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  state  for  1 2  months  pre- 
ceding the'  election,  vote  for  members  of  the  Commons' 
House ;  but  a  freehold  of  50  acres  of  land  is  a  necessary 
quaUflcation  to  vote  for  a  senator.  The  two  houses  by  joint 
vote  annually  elect  the  governor,  who  with  the  council  of 
state,  which  is  elected  in  the  same  way,  forms  the  executive. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts  are  appointed 
by  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses,  and  hold  their  office  during 
good  behaviour.  The  state  sends  two  members  to  the  se- 
nate in  congress  and  thirteen  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

(Darby;  Silliman's  Jouma/;  Mining  Review;  Wood- 
bridge's  Annale  of  Education*) 

CAROLINA,  SOUTH,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  lies  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  between  32°  and 
35"  IC  N.  lat.  and  78''  45'  and  SS"*  I O'  W.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  its  E.  angle  on  the  Atlantic  to  its  extreme  W. 
at  the  junction  of  the  Savannah  and  Chatuga  rivers  is  275 
miles,  and  its  mean  width  nearly  120  miles.  Its  area  is 
about  32,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  3000  square  miles  more 
than  Scotland  with  its  islands. 

On  the  £.  it  borders  on  the  Atlantic  with  a  coast  line  of 
1 85  miles.  On  the  S.W.  it  is  separated  from  Georgia  by  the 
Savannah  river  for  270  mile^  and  on  tbe  N.  is  North  Caro- 
lina, forming  a  boundary  lino  of  300  miles. 

South  Carolina,  like  North  Carolina,  exhibits  three  dif- 
ferent regions.  The  most  western  districts  are  covered  with 
ridges  of  mountains  and  hills  which  belong  to  the  Appa- 
lachian system.  East  of  this  mountain  region  extends  the 
hilly  country  which  is  followed  by  a  low  plain  that  spreads 
over  the  eastern  districts  of  the  state  to  the  ocean.    But  the 

Sroportion  of  the  surface  belonging  to  each  of  these  regions 
iffers  considerably  from  that  of  North  Carolina.  The  low 
plain  comprehends  little  mom  than  one- fourth  of  the  whole, 
and  the  remainder  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
other  two  regions.  The  line  which  separates  the  plain  from 
the  hilly  region  passes  from  Sneadsborough  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  Uamden  on  the  Wateree,  and  thence  to  Columbia  on 
the  Congaree,  or  to  the  junction  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad 
rivers,  and  terminates  on  the  Savannah  at  Augusta. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  to 
Winvaw  Point  forms  an  unbroken  line  of  low  sandy  shore. 
South  of  that  cape  the  shores,  though  low,  are  divided  by  a 
great  number  of  inlets,  which  are  the  mouths  of  larger  and 
smaller  rivers,  that  generally  divide  into  numerous  branches 
before  entering  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  by  their  numerous 
channels  cut  the  shores  into  islands,  the  surface  of  which  is 
very  little  elevated  above  high  tides.    The  principal  islands 
which  line  this  coast  are  James',  John's,  Eaisto,  St.  Helena, 
Port  Royal,  and  Hilton.  The  line  of  coast,  though  generally 
uniform  as  to  course  from  point  to  point,  is  very  irregularly 
indented.    The  inlets  dividing  the  islands  as  well  as  the 
rivers  are  comparatively  very  shallow,  but  the  latter  in  every 
instance  are  deeper  within  than  at  their  bars.  In  two  points 
only  can  the  coast  be  approached  by  Inrtre  vessels.  One  place 
is  Charleston  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  small  rivers,  the  Cooper  and  Ashley,  the  channel  of 
which  admits  vessels  of  16  feet  draught.    The  other  is  Port 
Royal  entrance,  formed  by  the  Broad  River,  the  common 
BStuary  of  some  little  creeks  into  which  the  tide  ascends  to  a 
considerable  distance.  On  one  of  the  numerous  inlets  which 
wind  through  the  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  islands  with 
which  this  portion  of  the  coast  is  chequered,  is  situated  the 
port  of  Beaufort,  which  is  spacious,  but  does  not  admit  ves- 
sels so  large  as  those  which  enter  Charleston  harbour.    St 
Helena  Sound  is  nearly  8  miles  wide,  and  runs  10  or  12 
miles  inland,  but  it  is  far  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of 
even  moderate  tonnage. 

The  plain  along  the  sea-shore,  which  extends  about  80 
miles  inland,  it  a  uniform  leveL  At  its  western  border  it  has 


a  gentle  rise  and  impeiceptibUi  aaeeni  to  aboni  H$  ibei 
above  tiie  sea.    The  soil,  which  on  the  arrival  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans was  covered  with  trees,  but  is  now  nearlv  d«%  .>wl  of 
them,  is  in  general  barren,  consisting  either  of  sand  ur  a 
light  blackish  earth ;  but  it  is  intersected,  especially  aii*  2 
the  rivers,  by  fertile  tracts  which  yield  rich  eropt,  especia.  t 
of  rice.    A  portion  is  covered  with  numerous  bwamp»  ar.  \ 
morasses,  which  however  are  not  so  extensive  as  in  Nort: 
Carolina ;  they  are  overgrown  with  heavy  timber,  aoch  s.* 
oak,  ash,  and  cypress.  Oa  one  side  of  all  the  rivers,  and  ic^-- 
nerally  on  both,  the  margin  is  a  swamp  from  a  half  to  th*r» 
miles  in  breadth.    To  the  west  of  this  plain  stretrhes  & 
chain  of  sandy  hills  {torn,  20  to  40  miles  in  breadth,  brfin- 
ning  at  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Pedee  in  North  Car.- 
lina,  and  extending  across  the  state  to  the  banks  of  th«  Sa- 
vannah.   This  tract  produces  nothing  but  small  pine  trt.> 
and  some  shrubs,  except  in  the  narrow  valleys,  to  which  tr.*- 
vegetable  mould  has  been  carried  by  the  rains,  and  «hu'.« 
are  very  fertile.      Some  of  the  sand-hills  are  200  fn.: 
above  the  adjacent  valleys.    In  this  region  the  rivers  fii*^ 
rapids.    The  country  farther  west  is  agreeably  broken  :t/j 
hill  and  dale,  and  loose  stones  and  rocks  frequently  oc  t.r 
on  its  surface.    But  the  valleys  and  the  lower  declivii<e«    f 
the  hills  have  a  fertile  black  soil  which  produces  good  c  y% 
of  grain.    The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  hills  are  oovriv^ 
with  oak  and  other  hard  trees.    The  hilly  country  ffradu;    » 
rises  into  mountains,  which  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  \U\. 
attain  a  considerable  height,  the  Table  Rock  in  Peodlet  z\ 
being  said  to  be  4300  feet  above  the  Atlantic  ocean ;   xi  * 
Oolenoy  Mount  is  supposed  to  have  a  stiU  greater  elevati  '. 
The  country  between  the  ridges  and  mountains  may  a:  » 
mean  rise  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea.    The  soil  is  thoucLi 
not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  hilly  tract,  even  the  |^rratc-t 
part  of  the  heights  being  covered  with  tall  trees  of  haru 
wood.     Where  it  is  cultivated  it  yields  good  crops  of  00m 

South  Carolina  is  very  well  watered,  ita  river*  U-.:  i: 
numerous,  and  some  of  considerable  length.  But  thou;.  r 
their  volume  of  water  is  considerable,  only  two  are  fit  f  r 
navigation  in  their  lower  courses,  and  even  these  onh  t  r 
small  river  boats,  on  account  of  their  shallowness.  But  i« 
the  tide  ascends  to  the  sand-hills  their  navigation  is  i-s^.. 
Higher  up  numerous  rapids  render  the  transport  of  irvl* 
tedious,  difiBcult,  and  expensive.  The  principal  rivers  are  t  • 
Pedee,  the  San  tee,  and  the  Savannah. 

The  Pedee  rises  in  the  Blue   Ridge  in  North  Ctr- 
lina,  36°  N.  lat.,  and  between  81"*  and  82^  W.  long.,  and  .% 
first  called  Yadkin.    It  Hows  first  N.E.  by  E.  and  t.'  • 
turns  abruptly  to  S.S.E.,  in  which  direction  it  traver&o^  « 
gold  region  of  North  Carolina.    In  South  Caralitta  it  o  -  - 
tinues  in  the  same  direction  till  its  junction  with  the  Lit  • 
Pedee,  whence  it  flows  S.S.W.  to  the  port  of  Oeorgetov  r . 
at  which  place  it  is  called "Winyaw  Bay,  and  fbrme  a  vi.- 
SDstuary.    As  far  as  its  course  is  included  in  this  state  it    •> 
navigable  for  river- boats.    The  Santee  is  formed   bv  «^  • 
great  branches,  the  Wateree  and  the  Congaree.    The'  Wa- 
teree rises  in  North  Carolina,  a  little  W.S.W.  of  the  sou*^ 
of  the  Yadkin,  and  is  here  called  Catawba.    It  runs  first  b 
and  then  S.S.E.,  in  ^hich  direction  it  continues  thrt-u*:^ 
South  Carolina  to  its  junction  with  the  Congaree*  ha\r  - 
flowed  more  than  150  miles.    It  is  navigable  for  boats  of  :" 
tons  burden  to  Camden,  above  which  town  are  the  Cbtaw  *  1 
Falls,  where  the  river  in  U  mile  descends  90  feet;  but  &« 
the  falls  may  now  be  avoided  by  a  canal  cut  along  the  r.i<  -. 
called  the  Wateree  Canal,  it  may  be  ascended  much  hiebc  r 
at  least  by  river-boats.     The  Congaree,  the  other  cm: 
branch  of  the  Santee,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  oi  t«  * 
rivers,  the  Broad  River  which  rises  in  North  Carolina  a'  \ 
the  Saluda,  which  takes  its  origin  near  the  Table  Rock,  m  t.  * 
most  western  portion  of  South  Carolina.    By  their  junc:. 
near  Columbia  the  Congaree  is  formed,  and  to  this  p« 
vessels  of  70  tons  burden  may  ascend.   The  Congaree*  ri.< 
ning  in  a  curve  to  the  S.E.,  unites  with  the  Wateree,  fnir 
which  point  the  river  is  called  Santee.     It  flows  first  S.£ 
and  then  turns  by  degrees  to  £.,  and  is  navigable  for  lan^r 
barges  and  steam-boats,  but  its  mouth  is  shallow.  Its  courv^ 
considerably  exceeds  250  miles.    The  Savannah  has  iti 
farthest  branches  in  the  western  district  of  S.  Carolina  &*u 
the  northern  parts  of  Georgia,  and  forms,  during  all  its  rour»*, 
a  distance  of  250  miles  S.S.E.,  the  boundar>'  between  bo- 1 
states.    It  has  17  feet  water  on  its  bar,  and  is  navigable  f  *r 
large  vessels  to  the  town  of  Savannah,  and  for  riT«r>vc«ae  « 
and  steam-boats  to  Augusta,  above  which  town  mmt  ra»ids 
occur. 
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and  the  E.,  Beszkid,  though  it  seems  that  the  lost  name  is 
frequently  applied  to  all  this  ranpe.  Its  length  may  be 
somewhat  more  than  200  miles,  and  its  width  about  20  or 
somewhat  more.  Its  height  increases  towards  the  centre ; 
the  Lissa  Hora,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Magura  range, 
attains  only  4600  feet,  but  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Baba  Gura.  which  is  also  called  Baba  Gura,  rises  to  5760 
feet.  Between  the  N.W.  extremity  of  this  range  and  the 
roost  E.  point  of  the  Sudetian  mountains,  which  extend  be- 
tween Silesia  and  Bohemia,  lies  a  plain  of  no  great  extent, 
traversed  by  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Oder ;  it  has  an 
elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  road  tra- 
verses this  range  from  the  vale  of  the  Arwa  by  the  pass  of 
Jordanow  into  Galizia  and  leads  to  Cracow. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Baba  Gura  mountains,  and  divided  from 
them  only  by  a  deep  and  not  very  wide  valley,  lies  the 
highest  part  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  called  Mount 
Tatra.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  range,  but  one  enor- 
mous piece  of  rock,  extending  from  W.  to  E.  about  50  miles, 
and  nearly  30  from  N.  to  S.  in  the  middle,  but  decreasing 
in  breadth  towards  the  W.  and  E.  This  rockv  mass  is  fur- 
rowed by  numerous  deep  ravines  on  all  siaes.  On  the 
highest  part  of  its  surface,  whose  average  elevation  is  esti- 
mated at  about  7000  feet,  rise  several  high  summits,  in  the 
form  of  peaks,  of  which  some  pass  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual congelation.  The  highest  is  the  peak  of  Lomnitz, 
which  attains  8675  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
peak  of  Eisthal  (Dale  of  lee)  is  only  about  36  feet  lower, 
and  on  its  N.  declivity  is  the  only  glacier  which  occurs  in 
the  Carpathians.  The  number  of  peaks  exceeding  8000 
feet  is  about  twelve,  among  which  the  Kry wan  is  one  of  the 
most  famous,  though  it  does  not  exceed  8150  feet,  and  is 
lower  than  most  others.  This  poKion  of  the  Carpathians 
presents  generally  bare  rocks  on  its  surface  where  it  is  not 
covered  with  snow ;  it  contains  several  small  alpine  lakes. 
This  enormous  mass  of  rock  is  divided  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding ranges  and  masses  by  deep  depressions.  From 
the  Baba  Gura  mountains  it  is  separated  by  the  valleys  of 
the  Arwa  and  Donajec,  which,  at  their  upper  extremities, 
where  they  meet,  hardly  rise  much  more  than  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  the  Beszkids,  which  extend  farther  E., 
the  Tatra  mountains  are  divided  by  the  river  Poprad,  which 
surrounds  the  E.  extremity,  and,  running  N.,  joins  the 
Donajec.  The  river  Waag  rises  near  the  sources  of  the 
Poprad,  and,  running  W.,  separates  the  Tatra  mountains 
from  tho  lower  ranges,  whicli  extend  farther  S.  and  W., 
and  which,  from  containing  numerous  mines  of  metals,  have 
obtained  among  the  German  geographers  the  general  name 
of  Ungarisches  Erzgchiirge  (the  Ore  Mountains  of  Hun- 
gary). These  ore  mountains  occupy  a  much  larger  surface 
than  all  the  ranges  already  noticed,  inasmuch  as  they 
extend  over  all  that  part  of  Hungary  which  lies  to  the  N. 
of  48^  N.  lat.  between  the  river  Hernad,  which  rises  near 
the  sources  of  the  Poprad  and  Waag,  and  falls  into  the 
Theiss,  and  the  bend  of  the  course  of  the  river  Waag. 
Its  most  S.  extremity.  Mount  Matra,  stretches  even  8. 
of  48°.  Its  length  exceeds  120  miles,  and  its  width  70 
miles;  but  the  whole  of  this  surface  is  not  covered  with 
mountains :  it  presents  only  a  few  ranges,  running  W.  and 
£.,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  wide  valleys,  which 
at  some  places  might  be  called  plains.  The  range  nearest 
to  the  Tatra  mountains  rises  to  a  considerable  height.  Mount 
Dumbier  attaining  6500  feet,  and  Kralova  Hola,  at  the 
source  of  the  Waag,  about  5700  feet;  but  the  ridges  farther 
S.  are  much  lower,  and  their  summits  rarely  exceed  3000 
feet  above  the  plain  of  Hungary,  which  is  about  350  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  high  country  extending  E.  of  the  river  Hernad  runs 
to  22^  E.  long,  due  E. :  it  then  declines  to  E.S.E.,  and  where 
it  approaches  48°  N.  lat,  to  S.S.E.,  till  it  reaches  the  sources 
of  the  Pruth,  Suezava,  and  Theiss,  where  the  Carpathian 
mountains  may  be  considered  to  terminate,  and  the  Tran- 
sylvonian  mountains  to  begin.  The  W.  portion  of  this  ele- 
vated region  is  called  Beszkids,  but  the  whole  is  commonly 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Forest  Mountains 
(Waldgeburge)  of  the  Orpathian  range.  In  length  it  ex- 
ceeds 200  miles,  and  its  average  width  may  be  estimated  at 
from  50  to  70  miles.  The  mountain-masses  do  not  rise 
to  a  great  height,  nor  are  the  declivities  steep ;  on  their 
upper  surface  they  do  not  exhibit  high  peaks,  but  extend 
in  uneven  plains,  on  which  a  few  elevations,  with  a 
very  gentle  ascent,  rise  considerably  above  them.  The 
livers  do  not  run  in  longitudinal  valleys,  as  between 


the  rangee  farther  E.,  but  descend  from  the  ndei  of  the 
mountains,  forming  nearly  right  angles  with  their  general 
course.    On  their  N.E.  side  extends  the  great  plain  of  K. 
Europe.  .Only  two  ranges,  of  no  considerable  length  and 
height,  brianeh  off  from  the  Forest  Mountains,  and  traverse 
this  plain  to  some  distance.    One  of  them  leaves  the  prin- 
cipal range  between  the  sources  of  the  8aan,  an  afllaent  uf 
the  Vistula,  and  those  of  the  Dniester,  where  49^  N.  lat.  i« 
cut  by  23^  W.  long.    It  runs  for  a  short  distanee  (abont  40 
miles)  N.N.W.,  but  dien  turns  E.,  jpesses  8.  of  the  to^n  of 
Lemberg,  and,  dividing  the  Russian  govemnents  of  ^>1 
hynia  and  Podolia,  advances  towards  the  Dnieper,  on  whose 
banks  it  continues  in  a  direction  8.E.  to  the  eetaraela  be- 
tween Kidak  and  Alexandrowska.  where  it  traverses  t1.e 
river  and  causes  numerous  impediments  in  the  navieatK>n. 
This  braneh  is  in  no  place  high,  and  becomes  verr  low  %%  n 
enters  Russia.    At  the  sources  of  the  Pruth,  and  between 
them  and  those  of  the  Sereth  and  Suezava,  several  later..! 
branches  set  off  to  the  N.E.  and  E.,  which  render  the  sur- 
face of  that  part  of  Galiiia,  which  is  ealled  Boekosrina.  ex- 
tremely uneven ;  but  they  do  not  extend  further  than  to  tb<» 
banks  of  the  Dniester  and  Pruth,  with  the  exception  cf 
one  range,  which  divides  these  two  rivers,  and  terminatr^ 
in  bw  hills,  N.  of  Kisheneff,  the  capital  of  Beeaaralvia.    In 
Buckowina  they  are  ealled  Cxomo  mountains. 

The  most  remarkable  ridge,  branching  off  to  the  S.,  is  th^ 
Telkabanga  mountains,  which  are  united  to  the  main  nntr^ 
at  the  sources  of  the  Hernad  and  Bodrog  riven,  and  n  'i 
between  these  rivere  nearly  to  the  junetkm  with  the  Tbei*^. 
a  distance  of  about  90  miles.  The  average  width  does  n  t 
exoeed  10  or  12  miles,  and  its  elevatk>n  is  not  greet,  espe- 
cially to  the  S.,  where  it  terminates  with  the  hills,  on  wfa^^S 
the  wine  of  Tokay  is  grown. 

Two  great  roads  pass  over  the  Forest  mountains.  Tb? 
most  western  runs  N.  in  the  valley  of  the  Bodroff.  and  in- 
verses the  mountains  between  Sztropko  and  Dukia  by  t! ' 
Dukla  pass.  The  other  road,  farther  E.,  unites  HnnV^-A 
with  E.  Galizia,  and  the  town  of  Munkacs  with  Lemberr. 
traversing  the  pass  of  Vereske. 

Onljr  an  inoonsiderable  portion  of  the  Carpathians  t«  i ; 
primitive  formation.  This  is  espeeially  the  case  with  ti.. 
Tatra  mountain  and  the  ridges  8.  of  it,  whieh  ere  eompr^^^-^ 
of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate.  By  far  the  greeteet  jx-  ' 
of  the  W.  range  bekmss  to  the  transition  formation,  and  :* 
rich  in  metala.  The  Forest  Mountains  consist  almo»t  er  * 
tirely  of  sandstone  and  slate,  and  contain  only  iron  in  abct». 
dance  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper. 

The  Carpathian  mountains  are  richer  in  metals  than  ar.> 
other  mountain-system  of  Europe.    Gold  is  got  from  tn  • 
mountains  which  surround  the  valley  of  the  river  Gran.  *- 
Botza,  Kremnita,  Kiinigaberg,  and  ShemniU,  probftbif  mw^ 
than  1000  marcs  annually,  the  whole  prodoee  of  the  Hvs 
garian  mountains  being  estimated  at  2000  mares.     Sih-r 
occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  same  plaeee ;  and  tt  • 
annual  value  of  the  silver  mines  may  amount  to  70,oeo  •  r 
80,000  marcs:    92,000   marcs   are  obtained  from   all  t   - 
Hungarian  mines.    (A  mare  is  12  ounces.)    Copper  is  x^n 
abundant,  and  occun  in  numerous  places  between  the  G;^  - 
and  Hernad.  Its  annual  produce  is  about  2000  tons.    !>(-» ' 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  ailver  minea,  ami  »t* 
in  other  places.     Iron  oceura  over  the  whole  systesi,  K 
more  especially  in  the  Forest  Mountains,  and  is  wori*-.- 
with  great  advantage  in  many  places.    Quieksihrwr.  ainr 
antimony,  arsenic,  and  cobalt  are  also  extraotedt  nnd  s«a« 
of  them  in  considerable  quantity. 

Several  precious  stones  occur,  among  which  the  opa'«. 
found  in  the  district  of  Sarosh,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hema-:. 
are  much  esteemed ;  those  collected  near  Tok^y,  KTwmi».t; 
and  Kaschau  have  less  value.  The  chaloedoniea  and  gar«rs« 
are  also  much  valued. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  globe  is  there  such  en  ex^e- 
sive  salt-rock  formation  as  that  which  lies  on  the  ivm .  * 
declivity  of  the  N.  and  N.E.  descent  of  the  moontain^  S«- 
ginning  at  the  town  of  Welicaka,  S.E.  of  Cracow,  ar.; 
extending  round  the  chain  B.  and  S£.  to  the  bouvderv  . 
Wallachia ;  its  length  cannot  fall  short  ot  600  Miles  :* 
width  it  varies  very  much.     Its  depth  is  eeQ)eceurv-i    • 
be  upwards  of  120  fathoms,  at  least  this  is  the  depth   i- 
Wielicska  and  Bochnia,  the  only  two  >lecca  where  i:  i. 
worked  by  the  Austrian  government.    But  in  many  o4l^ 
places  salt  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  water  ot  aalt-apnn««. 

The  Transylvanian  mountains,  which  b«pn  at  the  eeuiw  • 
of  the  rivera  Theiss  and  Sucsava,  and  by  nuuu^  6r»t 
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S.S^.  and  then  nearly  W..  indoM  the  nrinciiwlity  of  Tran- 
sylvania, are  commonly  conaidered  aa  the  £•  portion  of  the 
Carpatliian  system ;  but  as  no  just  idea  can  he  formed  of 
the  difierept  ranges  composing  it  without  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  country  traversed  hy  them,  the  description  is 
pUced  under  Transylyanxa.    (Hoffmann,  Csaplovics,  &c.) 
CARPEL.    If  the  fruit  of  a  peaony  is  examined  it  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  two  or  more  hollow  bodies  terminated 
by  a  stigma,  and  containing  vegetable  eggs  or  ovules ;  taken 
collectively  these  are  called  a  pistil,  but  each  separate  body 
is  a  carpel.    A  carpel  is  theoretically  a  transformed  leaf, 
with  its  edges  brought  into  contact,  united,  and  generating 
ovutes  at  the  inside  of  the  suture,  while  its  midrib  is  length- 
ened and  distended  as  a  stigma.    If  several  carpels  are 
arranged  in  the  centre  of  a  flower  they  have  exactly  the 
same  respective  position  as  the  same  number  of  leaves  would 
have;  and  their  sutures  and  stigmas  are  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  the  united  edges  and  distended  points  of 
80  many  leaves  would  be  placed.    Supposing  these  carpels 
to  grow  together  by  their  sides  their  sutures  will  then  be, 
with  the  ovules  that  belong  to  them,  in  the  centre  of  the 
body  farmed  by  such  a  unioa.    Upon  these  and  similar  con- 
siderations turns  the  beautiful  modem  theory  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  fruit  of  flowering  plants,  and  the  apparently 
paradoxical  assertion  that  the  fruit  of  the  peach,  the  pea, 
and  the  plum,  are  merely  transformations  of  Uie  leaves 
of  those  plants.    (See  Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany ^  ed. 
2nd,  p.  166,  &c.) 

CARPENTA'RIA.  THE  GULF  OF,  is  an  extensive 
open  bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  Australia,  between  10°  and  17^ 
S.  laL,  and  136"  and  142''  £.  of  Greenwich.  On  iU  £.  and  S. 
shores  a  level  country  extends  far  inland,  but  Uie  W.  coast 
is  high.  It  is  not  visited  by  European  vessels,  but  the 
Malays  of  the  Sunda  islands  and  ^e  Chinese  resort  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  sea-slugs.  This  gulf  was  dis- 
covered ana  surveyed  by  the  Dutch  genenil  Carpenter, 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  was  more  accurately  laid  down  by 
Captain  Flinders  in  1803. 

CARPENTRAS,  a  city  of  France,  onoe  capital  of  the 
Comt6  Venaissin,  subject  to  the  pope,  now  the  chief  place  of 
on  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse.    It  is 
on  the  Auzon,  a  feeder  of  the  Nesque,  which  flows  into  the 
Guveae*  and  ultimately  into  the  Rhdne :  it  is  in  44°  3'  N. 
laL,  and  6°  4'  £.  long.,  about  360  miles  from  Paris  in  a 
straight  line,  or  about  426  miles  by  the  road  through 
Auxerre,  Chdlon8-sur-Sa6ne,  Lvon,  Valence,  and  Orange. 
Carpentras  is  mentioned  under  the  [name  of  Carpen- 
toracte  by  Pliny,  who  assigns  it  to  a  people  called  by  htm 
Memini.     Ptolemy  speaks  of  a  people  called  Mi/iirvoi,  to 
whom  ho  assigns  a  city  called  Forum  Neronis.    It  has  been 
cooaequently  inferred  by  Yalois  and  others  that  Carpen- 
toracte  was  the  Gallic,  and  Forum  Neronis  the  Roman 
name  for  the  same  place ;  and  in  this  opinion  we  are  dis- 
posed to  coincide,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  M. 
D'Anville,  who  would  identify  Forum  Neronis  with  For- 
calquier.     Whether  the  town  was  or  was  not  a  Roman 
colony  has  been  much  disputed.    There  are  scarcely  any 
remaina  of  ita  antient  bmldings:   the  scanty  relic  of  a 
triumphal  arch  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  incorporated 
into  the  episcopal  palace  then  built  by  the  bishop,  the  Car- 
dinal Bicht,  and  transformed  into  a  kitchen  fire-place ;  by  a 
stJiuige  transition  it  has  since  formed  part  of  the  gaoler's 
apartments^  the  palace  itself  having  been  converted  into  a 
crjurt  of  justice.    The  remains  of  wis  arch  render  it  clear 
that  it  was  once  magnificent,  but  the  sculptures  are  much 
dolaced  by  the  hand  of  time.    Its  erection  has  been  va- 
noiialy  ascribed  to  Marius,  to  Domitius  ^nobarbus,  who 
ilefeiUed  the  Allobroges  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  to  Au- 
gustus ;  but  all  is  mere  conjecture. 

In  the  middle  ages  this  town  shared  the  usual  fate  of 
iho«e  around :  it  b^ame  the  prey  of  the  barbar|«^ns  of  the 
north,  and  of  the  Saracens;  but  rising  from  these  over- 
throvrs,  it  grew  into  importance.  It  was  for  about  a  year 
r  A.i>.  1313-14)  the  residence  of  the  papal  court,  and  per- 
haps vrould  have  continued  to  be  so,  had  not  a  fire,  caused 
\tf  a  tumult  in  1314,  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  Carpentras 
ivas  at  this  time  in  the  dominions  of  the  pope,  to  whom  it 
lad  been  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  a.d.  1228 ;  but  the 
emporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  city  was 
ri  tHe  hands  of  its  bishop :  the  temporal  jurisdiction  was 
•eded  to  the  pope  a.d.  1320.  Predatory  bands  of  undisei- 
iltoed.  Boldien  infested  the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  the 
4tla  And  ISth  centuries;  and  in  1562  it  was  besieged  by  a 


oonaiderable  army  under  the  Baron  des  Adrets,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Huguenots ;  but  the  vigorous  defence  of  the 
town  induced  the  baron  to  raise  the  siege.  In  1791  the  city 
with  the  county  Venaiasin  was  ceded  by  the  pope  to  the  French. 

The  situation  of  Carpentras  is  very  agreeable ;  it  over- 
looks a  beautiful  district  abounding  with  olive-trees.  The 
town  is  still  surrounded  by  its  antient  walls,  and  would  be 
handsome  if  its  streeto  had  been  better  laid  out  There  are 
four  gates:  that  of  Orange  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower. 
Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  hospital, 
the  fi?ont  of  which  and  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  staircase 
are  much  admired ;  the  ci-devant  episcopal  palace ;  the  ca- 
thedral, adorned  with  columns  taken  from  a  temple  of 
Diana  at  Venasque;  the  aqueduct,  a  modern  erection  of 
considerable  extent,  which  supplies  the  town  with  water ; 
and  the  public  fountains,  by  which  the  water  is  distributed. 

The  population  of  Carpentras  in  1832  was  6294  for  the 
town,  or  9817  for  the  whole  commune.  Among  these  are 
many  Jews,  who  have  a  synagogue  here.  With  a  liberality 
honourable  to  the  papal  government,  the  Jews  were  in  the 
middle  ^es  allowed  to  practise  medicine  and  to  engage  in 
public  affairs  as  well  as  private  business ;  but  the  remon- 
strances of  the  states  of  the  county  compelled  the  pontiffii 
to  withdraw  these  privileges  about  250  or  300  years  since. 
After  the  restrictions  thus  imposed  on  their  pursuits,  the 
Jews  devoted  themselves  to  commerce,  and  their  numbers 
increased  so  that  the  quarters  of  the  city  to  which  their 
habitations  were  limited  became  extremely  crowded.  It 
is  likely  the  population  of  Carpentras  has  declined  of  late 
years:  Expilly  (a.d.1762)  and  Vaysse  de  ViUicr8(A.D.  1813) 
gave  it  at  12,000.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable : 
spirit  of  wine  and  aqua-fortis  are  made ;  and  a  great  deal 
of  business  is  done  in  madder,  wine,  and  the  other  produc- 
tions of  the  department.  There  is  &  considerable  market 
on  Friday. 

The  town  has  a  public  library,  said  to  contain  25,000 
volumes  and  800  MSS.;  a  public  school;  a  cabinet  of 
medals ;  a  collection  of  engravings  and  antiquities. 

The  bishopric  is  very  antient,  perhaps  it  was  erected  as 
early  as  the  third  century :  the  see  no  longer  exists,  the  de- 
partment being  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Avignon. 

The  arrondissement  of  Carpentras  had,  in  1832,  a  popu- 
lation of  51,269. 

CARPET.  The  consumption  of  carpets  in  Gerat  Britain 
up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  so  very  trifling 
that,  as  a  manufacture,  it  was  hardly  deserving  of  notice ; 
and  although  now  so  essential  to  our  warmth  and  comfort, 
a  few  generations  since  carpets  were  only  partially  used  in 
the  mansions  of  the  rich.  Only  a  few  manufactories,  of  which 
that  at  Wilton  was  the  most  important,  existed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  at  Kidderminster,  which  is  now 
the  principal  seat  of  the  trade,  and  where  at  least  5000  per- 
sons are  employed  in  its  different  branches,  the  carpet  ma- 
nufacture did  not  commence  before  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  doubt  whether  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  one-fourth  of  the  present 
number  of  carpets  was  manufactured. 

We  purpose  to  give  here  some  account  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  carpets  at  present  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  and  also  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  each. 

In  all  kinds  of  carpets  the  materials  are  dvM  before  they 
are  put  into  the  loom.  A  very  curious  ana  ingenious  at- 
tempt was  made  three  or  four  years  since  to  print  the 
worsteds  while  in  the  process  of  weaving.  A  patent  was 
taken  out  and  the  ol^ject  was  partially  accomplished,  but 
there  are  so  many  difficulties  to  encounter  that  it  is  scarcely 
probable  this  plan  will  be  brought  into  general  use. 

The  following  kinds  aro  now  made  in  Great  Britain :— > 
Axminster,  Venetians  of  different  sorts,  Kidderminster  or 
Scotch,  British  or  damask  Venetian,  Brussels,  and  Wilton 
or  Pile  carpeting.  These  names  do  not  always  denote  either 
the  present  or  original  place  of  manufacture.  Brussels 
carpets  were  introduced  into  Kidderminster  from  Tournay 
in  1745;  and  we  do  not  know  that  Venetians  were  ever 
made  at  Venice.  Wiltons  (which  are  in  fact  Brussels  car- 
pets) were  made  on  the  continent  before  they  were  intro- 
duced at  Wilton ;  and  what  are  called  Kidderminster  are 
made  in  the  greatest  quantities  in  Scotland  or  Yorkshire. 

Axminster  carpets  are  made,  we  believe,  solely  at  Ax- 
minster :  they  are  usually  made  in  one  piece,  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  room  for  which  they  are  required. 
The  warp  or  chain  is  of  strong  linen,  placed  perpendicularly 
between  two  rolls  or  beams  which  turn  round  and  enable  the 
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cbaln  to  be  rolled  from  off  one  beam  and  on  to  the  other  as  ] 
the  wearing  of  the  carpet  proceeds.  Small  tufts  or  bnnches  | 
of  different  coloured  worsted  or  woollen  are  tied  to  orfhstened 
under  the  warp ;  and  when  one  row  of  these  tufts  has  been 
completed  the  shoot  of  linen  is  also  thrown  in  and  firmly 
rammed  down.  Another  row  of  tufts  is  then  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as,  by  a  change  of  the  colours,  to  form  a 
further  portion  of  the  pattern.  Tb  guide  the  weayer  as  to 
the  position  of  the  colours,  a  small  paper  design  or  drawing 
constantly  hangs  before  him,  fh>m  which  he  works.  The 
tedious  nature  of  this  process,  and  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terials which  it  consumes,  render  this  kind  of  carpet  rery 
expensive,  and  the  whole  quantity  manufactured  is  trifling. 
Real  Turkey  carpets  (so  called  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  Brussels,  the  patterns  of  which  are  made  to  imitate 
them)  are  manufactured  in  a  similar  manner,  and  they  are 
regulatly  imported,  though  not  in  very  large  quantities. 
Finger  or  town-made  and  8tormont  rugs  are  also  formed 
with  tufts  put  in  as  they  are  in  Axminster  carpets ;  but  the 
warp  or  chain  is  laid  hori2ontally,  knd  a  common  loom, 
with  its  usual  appurtenances  of  treadles,  gearing,  reed, 
lathe  or  batten,  &c.  is  made  to  assist  in  the  process.*  In 
all  these  carpets  the  warp  and  weft,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
chain  and  shoot,  which  are  both  of  linen,  are  altogether 
concealed  from  the  upper  surface,  the  tufts  of  worsted  or 
woollen  being  the  only  part  that  is  visible. 

Venetian  carpets. — Here  the  warp  or  chain,  which  is  of 
worsted,  and  generally  arranged  in  stripes  of  different  co- 
lours, is  alone  visible ;  the  shoot,  which  is  of  a  dark  colour 
and  usually  black,  is  concealed  between  the  upper  and 
under  surface.  By  using  shoot  of  different  sixes  these  car- 
pets are  somtimes  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  plaids 
or  checks,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  treadles  a  twilled 
or  dotted  appearance  is  at  other  times  given  to  them.  Ve- 
netians  are  generally  used  for  staircase  carpets,  but  the 
plaid  kind  are  occasionally  used  for  rooms.  Although  dots, 
waves,  small  figures,  and  plaids,  are  sometimes  introduced, 
the  general  character  of  Venetian  carpets  is  a  simple  stripe 
throughout.  They  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  fieured 
weaving,  no  machinery  but  that  of  the  common  loom  being 
required  for  their  manufacture.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
are  all  used  for  the  shoot. 

Kidderminster  or  Scotch  carpets,  or,  as  the  Americans 
more  descriptively  term  them,  in-grain  carpets,  are  wholly 
of  worsted  or  woollen,  or,  as  is  most  common,  the  chain  is 
of  worsted  and  the  shoot  of  wool.  The  pattern  is  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  cloths  of  different  colours ; 
but  as  these  cloths  may  be  woven  in  stripes  of  different 
shades  by  introducing  at  intervals  shoot  of  different  colours, 
the  carpet  is  usually  made  to  assume  a  great  variety  of 
colours.  ,  Wherever  this  is  the  case,  however,  either  the 
upper  or  under  surface  must  necessarily  have  a  stripy  ap- 
pearance, and  the  stripes  will  be  seen  running  across  the 
carpet.  The  process  of  weaving  these  is  somewhat  compli- 
cated, but  we  will  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  its  nature ; 
and  in  our  description  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  those  in 
which  there  are  only  two  cloths.  These  in  fact  form  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  whole  quantity.  A  few,  called  three- 
plies,  are  made  with  three  cloths,  foa  the  North  American 
market ;  and  we  have  heard  of  one  instance  of  four-ply, 
but  we  believe  the  manufacture,  if  ever  accomplished,  has 
been  abandoned.  Each  cloth  is  perfect  in  itself,  so  that  if 
one  cloth  were  carefully  cut  away  the  other  would  remain 
perfect,  and  be  in  appearance  like  a  very  coarse  baize.  The 
process  of  weaving  botb  cloths  is  carried  on  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  each  i^art  of  the  carpet  that  cloth  is  brought 
to  the  surface  which  is  required  to  produce  that  portion  of 
the  pattern.  Now  suppose  the  two  colours  are  blue  and 
white,  and  that  the  weaver  in  proceeding  with  his  work  is 
about  to  throw  in  the  blue  shoot — as  in  common  weaving 
be  must  raise  by  his  treadles  and  gearing  one  half  of  the 
blue  warp  to  form  the  cloth,  but  he  must  also  raise  the 
whole  of  the  white  warp  in  those  poTtiom  of  the  carpet 
where  the  pattern  requires  that  the  upper  surface  shall  be 
white — this  has  to  be  done  by  other  machinery,  as  the  quan- 
tity so  to  be  raised  varies  with  every  shoot.  After  throwing 
in  the  blue  shoot  he  has  to  prepare  for  the  white  one,  and 
it  is  now  necessary  for  him  not  only  to  raise,  by  the  treadles, 
fro.  one  half  of  the  white  warp,  but  also  by  the  machinery, 

*  We  prMime  our  readen  mn  aeqnainted  with  the  eonttnwtkm  of  a  com- 
vou  loom,  tttch  ai  to  lu^d  for  weaviug  cluUi  or  ealloo ;  if  not,  we  refer  them  to 
the  chapter  on  PUin  Wearing,  in  the  Tolomt  oa  Ut«  '  Silk  Maaafhcture  *  of 
'^idan-t  Q»bla«l  CyclopadU. 


tiie  whole  of  the  blue  warp,  where  bhie  is  to  Ihrm  fhe  opper 
surfkce.    He  next  proceeds  to  throw  the  second  ^loe  «hr>ot, 
and  has  to  raise  the  other  half  of  the  blue  warp  (that  whirh 
was  raised  l>efore  being  now  depressed),  and  also  that  r^rt 
of  the  white  warp  which  this  next  portion  of  the  pniU"^ 
requires  for  the  upper  surface.    The  second  blue  shoot  hiT. 
ing  been  thrown,  he  proeeeds  to  the  second  white,  ar : 
raises  the  reverse  half  of  the  white  warp  and  the  wboW  •  f 
the  blue  warp,  where  blue  is  to  form  the  surface,  &nd  «o  c-^ 
as  before.    The  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  the  *z'k 
of  the  earpet  will  necessarily  be  of  exactly  the  sane  patti  t 
as  the  fVdnt,  but  the  colours  will  be  reversed.    What  is  S  i^- 
on  the  upper  surface  will  be  white  on  the  under,  and  tr.** 
which  is  white  above  will  be  blue  below.    Till  within  a  f^  r 
years  the  machinery  used  to  manufacture  these  carpet*  vr- 
of  the  most  clumsy  and  complicated  nature.    A  great  it- 
provement  took  place  about  twenty  years  since,  by  the  .^ 
troduetk>n  of  barrel  looms,  which  were  oonstructed  on  p r.r  - 
eiples  similar  to  those  of  the  barrel  organ  or  musieal  t^i 
Saeh  pattern  however  required  a  change  hi  the  Iwrrrl  tn. 
this  process  was  somewhat  tedious  and  expensive.     Ta*  «* 
looms  were  therefore  shortly  superseded  by  the  Jacqu.- 
machine,  whieh  has  brought  about  a  vast  improvemetit  t.** 
manv  respects,  and  enabled  the  largest  and  most  com ^   • 
eated  patterns  to  be  accomplished  with  the  greatest  iaci:  :*. 
accuracy,  and  beauty.* 

British  or  damask  Venetian  partakes  both  of  the  f  hi 
racter  of  Venetian  and  Kidderminster,  though  more  et  \t* 
former  than  the  latter.    The  warp,  as  in  Venetiaa,  i^  it" 
only  part  seen,  Whereas  in  Kidderminsters  the  shoot  fircj^ 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  what  is  visible.    Th«  cons umr 
tion  of  British  is  however  small,  and  perhaps  hardlT  of  suf 
cient  iinportance  to  render  a  particular  description  nm  i 
sary.    They  require  machinery  similar  to  Uiat  employed  ii 
weaving  Kidderminsters. 

Brussets  carpets  form  by  fkr  the  most  important  and  \z 
creasing  portion  of  the  carpet  trade.    Brussels  are  r'-^- 
posed  of  linen  and  worsted,  the  cloth  or  reticulated  part 
the  structure  being  entirely  of  linen,  which  is  formed  :-  * 
a  kind  of  very  coarse  sampled  cloth,  with  two  thread^ 
linen  for  the  shoot  (one  above,  and  the  other  below  t*^ 
worsted).    This  will  be  best  explained  by  a  simple  dia^rr  - . 
of  a  section  of  the  linen  only,  the  worsted  not  being  sh<>T  - 


in  this  sketeh.    The  dots   represent  a  tnnsnrerBe    «^ 
tion  of  the  shoot;  the  lines  crossing  one  anoChar  are  t. 
threads  of  the  warp.    Now  the  worsted  is  flnnly  bounds 
between  the  upper  and  under  shoot,  or  as  in  t^  »ket  < 
between  the  two  rows  of  dots,  thus :   the  dottad    1    - 


represent  three  ends  of  the  worsted,  of  which  there  .  - 
usually  five,  each  end  differing  fVom  the  otbers  m  Ck.\ 
These  ends,  as  they  are  technically  termed,  are  comj    <- 
of  one,  two,  or  three  threads  of  worsted,  according  t  >  '. 
quality  of  the  carpet :  the  average  number  is  two.     Ta.. 
it  therefore  at  two,  there  will  always  be  ten  thread*.  . 
each  of  five  colours,  bound  in  between  every  reticulata 
the  linen.    This  gives  substance,  firmness,  and  soli.!/* 
the  mass.    Having  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  uf  . 
structure  and  groundwork  of  the  carpet,  we  must  neit  -  ■ 
ceed  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  pattern.    We  hate  ^- 
that  we  have  five  ends  of  yarn,  each  of  a  diOerent  r 
at  our  disposal  in  every  part  of  the  carpet    Ail  we  h^i    - 
do  is  to  bring  to  the  surface  that  one  of  the  five  <   ' 
which  is  required  to  form  that  portion  of  the  pattern,  ar 
form  it  into  a  loop  projecting  above  the  surface.     The  *> 
tion  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  annexed  sLc-  r 


jcinnnnn 


This  sketch  is  in  fact  a  section  of  s  lut  of  Brav« 
carpet  when  complete.     The  business    of  drawing 
required  colours  to  the  surface  is  performed  by  a  r ' 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  ap,  who  it  called  the  dn* 
and  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  loom  for  this  purpose,  y 
worsted  end  is  made  to  pass  through  a  small  brass  c 


*  A  very  particular  aod  Ittdd  deteriptioa  tX  th«  IfsmM 
in  the  chapter  on  Flfnr«d  WeaTing,  io  the  toIubm  «b  ta«  *  SiUt  __ 
of  Lardoer*!  Cabinet  CyeloiiaBdia.    Th«  piineliila  of  the  JacnuwiS 
^  Biaiiil«  and  beaattfid,  r       r-  ^ 
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gone  tree  witli  weeping  branehet,  found  on  the  numntains 
of  NepauL 

5.  C,  faginea,  from  the  same  oonntry,  ii  diitinguiebed 
from  the  last  by  its  wooUv  leafstalks  and  simply  setaeeo- 
serrated  leaves,  which  are  but  little  acnminaled. 

CARPOBAXSAMUM,  a  kind  of  volatile  aromatic  oO, 
said  by  Bruce  to  be  furnished  by  the  Balsamodendron  Gilead- 
ense.  It  is  produced  by  the  nuts,  which  have  a  fleshy  kernel 
yielding  tiie  balsam  by  simple  expression.  It  should  be 
employed  while  leoent,  otherwise  it  loses  its  odour  and  be- 
comes inert. 

CARPOL06Y  is  a  division  of  botany  comprehending 
what  relates  to  the  structure  of  seeds  and  their  soed-vessels, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  fruit  The  subject  is  usually 
treated  of  incidentally  in  all  elementary  botanical  works ; 
and  with  much  care  by  Mirbel,  in  his  *  E16mens  de  Beta* 
nioue;*  and  Lindley,  in  his  '  Introduction  to  Botany.'  The 
only  special  works  upon  the  subiect  are  Gtertner  *  De  Fruc- 
tibus  et  Seminibus  rlantarum,''  and  Rtchards's  *  Analjrse 
du  Fruit  ;*  the  latter  however  is  in  a  great  measure  obsolete, 
in  conaequenoe  of  the  author  having  been  unacquainted  with 
the  true  theory  of  the  structure  of  fruit. 

CARRA'RA,  a  town  and  territory  of  luly,  with  the  title 
of  principality,  is  annexed  to  the  neighbouring  duchy  of 
Massa,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  present  Duke  of  Modena, 
whose  mother,  Beatrice  d'Este,  was  the  last  oi&pring  of 
both  the  houses  of  Estcand  Cibo,  the  latter  of  which  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Massa  and  Carrara  from  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  [Innocent  VIII.}  The  terri- 
tory of  Carrara  consists  of  about  thirty  souare  miles,  mostly 
mountainous,  but  well  cultivated,  and  witn  a  population  of 
1 1,500  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  toe  territory 
of  Fivizsano,  which  belonn  to  Tuscany,  £.  by  the  duchy  of 
Massa,  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  and  N.W. 
by  the  province  of  Lunigiana,  which  partly  belongs  to  the 
Sardinian  state,  and  partly  to  Modena.  It  extends  in  length 
about  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the  summit  of  the  Monte 
Sagro.  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Carrora.  The  Monte  Sagro  is 
5540  feet  high,  being  one  of  the  principal  summits  of  the 
Alpe  Apuana,  a  group  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  [Apbn- 
NiNKS.]  From  the  S.  side  of  this  mountain  several  lower 
projections  or  buttresses  extend  to  the  S.W.,  being  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  narrow  valleys,  drained  by  the 
Torano,  Bedizzano,  Canal  Grande,  &c.,  all  of  which  unite 
near  the  town  of  Carrara,  and  form  the  river  called  Carrone, 
which  flows  by  Avenza  into  the  sea,  about  four  miles  below 
Carrara.  These  lower  ridges  furnish  the  well-known  white 
marble  of  Carrara.  There  are  more  than  100  different 
quarries  of  marble  of  various  qualities,  some  of  which  is 
streaked  with  purple  or  blue,  and  is  called  Bardiglio.  Some 
of  these  quarries,  such  as  thoso  of  Fantiscritti  and  Canal 
Grande,  were  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The 
name  of  Fantifscritti  comes  from  three  figures  of  Jupiter, 
Bacchus,  and  Hercules,  which  are  cut  on  the  vertical  side 
of  a  marble  rock,  and  near  which  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  several  artists  and  travellers  who  visited  this  spot.  An 
inscription  was  found  in  1810,  in  the  quarries  of  Colon- 
nata,  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  with  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls from  the  year  16  to  24  of  our  rara,  and  those  of  the 
decurions  of  the  place,  and  of  one  Hilarius,  Magister  Vil* 
licorum,  or  superintendent  of  the  workmen.  In  the  time 
of  Augustus,  the  marbles  of  Luna,  for  so  they  were 
called  from  the  town  of  Luna,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen 
about  six  miles  S.W.  of  Carrara,  were  employed  in  the 
buildings  of  Rome  (Strabo,  p.  22 ;  Casaub.) ;  but  the  finer 
sort,  for  statues,  was  discovered  about  the  time  of  Pliny, 
when  it  was  substituted  by  the  sculptors  at  Rome  for  the 
mari>les  of  Paros  and  Pentelious.  After  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, the  quarries  lay  neglected  till  tho  twelfth  century, 
when,  the  republic  of  Pisa  having  taken  possession  of  this 
district,  the  works  were  resumed,  and  furnished  the  marble  for 
the  school  of  Niccolo  Pisani  and  his  disciples.  Since  that  time 
new  quarries  have  been  opened  in  succession.  Those  of  Cres- 
tola,  Cima,  Cavetta,  and  Polvaocio  supply  the  finest  marble 
Ibr  statues ;  those  of  Ravaccione  and  Canalbianco  ftimish 
large  blocks  of  coarser  grain.  The  various  streams  turn  a 
number  of  mills  for  sawing  the  marble.  The  material  appears 
to  be  inexhaustible;  1200  workmen  are  constantly  em- 
ployed ;  the  annual  revenue  is  calculated  at  750,000  francs, 
and  the  value  of  the  exportations  of  the  rough  material 
k  half  a  million.  (Serristori,  Neigebaur.)  The  blobks 
•re  carried  down  in  carts,  drawn  by  oxen,  to  the  Spiaggia 
er  beaeh  of  Ayenia,  where  the  •torehouiet  arsi  and  whence 


the  maible  is  skipped  on  board  the  renela  Uiai  ■ttriker  in 
the  roads.  In  the  town  of  Carrara  aie  sbepe  Ibr  the  sale  o( 
common  objects  and  ornaments  of  marble,  which  mn  worked 
by  native  artists.  There  is  in  the  aame  town  a&  eead«iry 
of  drawing  and  sculpture,  which  was  founded  by  Mans 
Teresa,  Duchess  of  Massa,  the  heiress  of  the  Cibo  faim)\, 
who  married  in  1741  Rinaldo  d'Bste,  Duke  of  Medina. 
The  academy  was  transferred  in  1815  to  the  dueal  paUf« : 
it  has  a  president  and  sev^eral  professors,  and  a  good  ooilcr. 
tion  of  models.  Many  foreign  artists  repair  to  Cemrs  f  <:>f 
the  sake  of  purchasing  the  blocks  which  they  reqwre  for 
their  works,  and  which  are  rough-hewn  on  the  spoC 

The  name  of  Carram  is  supposed  to  oome  from  *  Cvrrz- 
ri»,*  which,  in  the  Latin  of  the  lower  ages,  meant  qiiarr»-s 
and  from  which  also  the  French  '  Carridres*  is  derired.  The 
town  contains  5000  inhabitants,  has  a  fine  eollegiale  ebarri«, 
begun  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  finished  in  the  fifterntb. 
also  the  church  of  La  Madonna  delleGrazie,  rich  in  marb:i  • 
and  that  of  S.  Giaoomo,  annexed  to  the  hospital,  wi*  m 
has  some  good  paintings.    The  principal  square  is  r&i:«* 
Alberica,  from  the  name  of  the  first  pnnce  of  the  house  tV 
Cibo,  whose  title  was  sanctioned  by  a  diploma  of  the  Km 
peror  Maximilian  II.,  August,  1668.    A  colossal  statue  '^ 
the  last  Duchess  Beatrice,  with  a  fountain,  adom»  iL» 
square.    There  are  communal  schools  for  elementary  t-l  i 
cation,  and  a  judge  of  prima  istanza  for  both  eivH  and  '  «"- 
minal  cases.    The  Court  of  Appeal  is  at  Masea,  where  t. . 
governor  of  the  whole  province  also  resides.     Arvnia,  t.< 
second  town  of  the  principality  of  Carrara,  has  1900  in^i- 
bitants ;  it  lies  in  a  plain,  about  one  mile  from  the  s«s.  i  • 
lower  hills  around  being  all  planted  with  vine  and  f ).-  e 
trees.    The  high  road  from  Genoa  and  Sarsana  to  Lit<  •  - 
and  Pisa  passes  through  Avenza.    There  are  besides  t'- 
other villages  with  from  200  to  900  inhabitants  each.    T  r 
principal   agricultural  produce  is  oil  and  wine;   the  r-  . 
raised  on  the  territorv  is  not  sufficient  for  one-half  uf  t*' 
consumption  ;  the  ^f.  mountains  are  covered  with  che^tr 
and  beech  trees,  and  pastures.    (Repetti,  Dizitmarto  O-  * 
grcfico  della  Toscana.)    Near  the  vUlage  of  Torano  t<  • 
celebrated  cavern,  called  del  Tcmone^  rich  in  stalarti;' 
which  is  described  by  Spallanzani.    Carrara  baa  prodc  ■ 
several  good  artists;  among  others,  Danese  Catant^v^.  . 
sculptor  and  poet;  the  two  Tacca,  father  and  eon*  v  ' 
sculptors,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  and  se\'enrt.^  -  r 
centuries.    Pellegrino  Rossi,  a  distinguished  living  jj.  -' 
now  professor  at  Paris,  and  author  of  the  *  Trait6  du  L»  • 
P6nal,*  and  other  works,  is  a  native  of  Carrara. 

CARRICK.    [Ayrshire.] 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR,  partly  in  the  barony  of  IfTa  i- 
Offa  £.  in  the  county  of  Tipperaiy,  and  partly  in  the  har  . 
of  Upperthird  in  the  county  of  Water  ford,  in  Ireland, 
considerable  town  on  the  river  Suir,  which  is  here  navj  j-.    - 
from  Waterford,  and  is  about  85  English  miles  direct  dt%i;.  ^  . 
S.S.W.  fnxm  Dublin.   This  town  is  known  in  the  recorri* 
Carrick-Mac-Griffin,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  n 
,  soon  after  the  conquest.    Here  are  the  remains  of  a  f 
castle  built  by  Sir  Edmund  Butler  in  1309  on  the  site  1 1  -- 
old  priory  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.     1 
same  Sir  Edmund,  who  was  created  earl  of  Carrick  in  1  ' 
built  the  bridge,  which  is  still  standing.    In  the  ball  nf  *    - 
castle  the  news  of  the  rebellion  of  1641  was  first  brou^h;  - 
the  great  duke  of  Ormonde,  who  resided  here.    Camrk    - 
Suir  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  flourishing  maru' 
tures  of  woollens,  principally  ratteens  and  broad  r!  t- 
which  in  1777  employed  about  400  hands.    At  present  - 
place  is  only  remarkable  for  the  fine  scenery  of  its  envm '  - 
which  a  late  intelligent  traveller  considers  superior  v%  i. 
vale  of  Clwyd,  and  for  the  wretchedness  of  its  paoper  |«  - 
lation.    All  traces  of  manufacturing  prosperity  are  r« 
and  the  place  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  trade.     : 
h£S  been  proposed  to  improve  the  navigation  to  Watrn  • 
as  barges  only  can  plv  at  present  on  the  Suir,  but  n^tb* . 
has  yet  been  efibcted  to  turn  the  advantages  of  thts.  t 
river' to  due  account.    Population  in  the  county  of  T if  ' 
rary,  6922  ;  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  2704  ;  toteU  v* 
In  1824  there  were  four  Protestant  and  13  Roman  C  ' 
lie  schools,  educating  649  males  and  484  females.     7 
Roman  Catholic  free-school  cost  1640/. 

(There  is  no  published  history  of  the  county  of  T  -  - 
rary,  and  the  records  for  Monster  have  never  been  pm  : 
information  on  this  town  is  therefore  scanty.    See  Yo^^ 
Tour  in  Ireland;  Inglis*s  Ireland  in  1834 ;  Partimme^:  / 
Eeporlt  and  Papere.) 
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tlM  tMbet  Ibr  the  oomitf  of  IIm  town  tM  liald  m  tlM 
euanty  eouYi-hoiiie.  The  mayor  and  raeorder  lit  at  the 
Quarter-tewioiis  with  the  oountj  magistimtaa.  Gairiek* 
lergUB  formerly  vetamed  two  memhen  to  the  Iriak  parUa^ 
ment,  and  now  ratams  one  member  to  the  imperial  parlia* 
ment ;  the  oonitituency  ia  733.  A  oommittee  of  the  Houie 
of  Commona,  July,  1833,  reported  that  the  praoeding  elee* 
tion  for  the  borough  of  Camckfergua  had  been  marked  by 
groag  bribery  and  corruption  among  the  fteemen  who  at 
present  oonatitute  the  minority  of  the  eleetork 

The  eotton  trade  waa  at  one  time  earned  on  with  Tigonr 
here,  but  it  baa  latterly  deelined.  A  pretty  briak  trade  ia 
now  carried  on  in  tanning,  brewing,  and  diatiliing;  but 
Carrickfergua  ia  far  from  being  a  commereial  plaee.  A 
plaice  and  oyster  fishery  in  the  bay  givea  employment  to  a 
eonsiderahle  number  of  the  inhabitanta.  In  18S8  there 
were  800  persona  employed  in  varioua  ways  by  thia  fishery. 
The  oysters  taken  here  are  peculiarly  large;  the  average 
weight  is  about  1  lb.  4  os.,  and  the  meaaure  about  five  inches 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth :  eome  have  been  taken  that 
weighed  2  lbs. :  their  price  has  varied  at  diflbrent  times  from 
4#.  to  18«.  per  hundred. 

In  1813  the  inhabitanta  in  the  county  of  the  town  were  in 
nnmber  6225;  in  1821  they  were  8080;  and  in  1881  they 
were  8706.  In  1834  their  religioua  distinctions  were,  mem* 
hers  of  the  Established  Church,  1387;  Roman  Catholics, 
974;  Presbyterians,  6146;  and  Protestant  dissenters  of 
other  denominations,  353 ;  being  for  their  numbers  the  most 
Protestant  town  community  in  Ireland.  In  1821  there 
were  in  the  county  of  the  town  25  schools,  educating  427 
males  and  343  females;  and  in  1834  there  were  9  schools, 
educating  415  males  and  204  females.  In  1813  the  schools 
were  in  number  19,  four  of  which  were  kept  by  Roman 
Catholics. 

(M'8kimmin*8  History  and  Antiquitiei  of  Carrickfergua, 
8vo.  Belfast,  1823 ;  PuoUoations  of  the  Record  Commimon 
for  Ireland;  ParUameniary  Reporte  and  Papere, ) 

CARRIER,  one  who  for  hire  undertakes  the  conveyance 
of  goods  or  persons  for  any  one  who  employs  him.  In  a 
legal  sense  it  extends  not  only  to  those  who  convey  goods 
by  land,  but  also  to  the  owners  and  masters  of  ships,  mail- 
contractors,  and  even  to  wharfingers  who  undertake  to 
convey  goods  for  hire  from  their  wharfs  to  the  vessel 
in  their  own  lighters,  but  not  to  mere  hackney  coachmen. 
As  the  law  has  on  the  one  hand  thrown  great  liabilities 
on  those  who  undertake  the  business  of  a  common  carrier, 
so  it  has  on  the  other  hand  made  many  provisions  for 
their  benefit,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  naud  and  im- 
position. 

I.  The  Uability  and  duties  of  prourietore  of  stage  coaches 
carrying  passengers. — These,  as  well  as  the  hackney  ooaehea 
of  towns  other  than  the  metropolis,  are  regul^ed  by  the 
statute  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  120.  In  order  that  the  public 
may  be  enabled  to  look  for  redress  to  responsible  parties, 
that  act  provides  (sec.  2)  that  all  stage  coaches  snail  be 
licensed,  and  a  numbered  plate  fixed  on  each.  The  licence 
specifies  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  each  proprietor, 
the  names  of  the  extreme  places  between  which  the  coach 
is  authorized  to  ply,  the  days  of  its  journeys,  and  also  the 
number  of  passengers  it  is  authorized  to  carry ;  and  any 
person  may  procure  a  copy  of  this  licence  at  the  oAce, 
where  it  is  granted  by  paying  one  shilling.  A  notice  of  the 
route,  names  of  proprietors,  and  the  licensed  number  of 
passengers,  must  be  fixed  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
coach,  and  a  penalty  of  5/.  is  imposed  upon  every  pro- 
prietor, and  also  upon  the  driver,  in  ease  more  passengers 
are  carried  than  are  specified  in  the  licence.  The  act  (sec. 
37)  also  prohibits  any  outside  passengers  whatever,  or  any 
l«^Rage  «w>m  being  carried  on  the  roo/ of  any  coach,  which 
is  of  a  greater  height  from  the  ground  than  8  feet  4  inches ; 
or  the  bearing  (that  is,  the  breadth)  of  which,  on  the  ground, 
is  less  than  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  track  of 
the  right  or  oif  wheel  to  the  centre  of  the  track  of  the  left 
or  near  wheel.  The  following  are  the  limitations  provided 
by  the  act  for  the  number  of  passengers : — 

Four-wheeled  coach,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  not  more 
than  8  feet  9  inches  in  height,  and  bearing  on  the  ground 
(measured  as  before)  not  less  than  4  feet  6  inches — 10  paa- 
sen^ers  outside,  exclusive  of  the  driver  and  guaid. 

When  drawn  bv  two  or  three  horses  only,  and  licensed 
to  carry  not  less  than  4  inside  passengers — 6  outside. 

^hen  licensed  to  carry  not  less  than  6  inside  paasengera 
*-7  outside. 


Not  nore  tfian  one  outside  paiaanger  la  la  «t  ivi  the 
box  with  the  driver ;  not  more  than  three  in  liHtiC ;  and 
the  same  number  on  the  back  of  the  roof;  end  the  re- 
mainder an  to  be  plaeed  on  aome  aafe  aad  eenvenimt 
plaee  in  the  himi  part  of  the  carriage.  An  addttioiial  p«  »• 
aenger  ia  allowed  (seo.  40)  on  each  of  the  aeatt  en  t:  e 
roof,  provided  they  are  respeetsvely  5  foot  long,  and  the  f  «• 
tiame  height  of  the  luggage  be  not  nove  than  9  feet  9  itich^ 
from  the  ground ;  and  two  additional  oatnde  pasaanjcfn  irt 
also  idlowed  on  the  boat,  if  ita  height  be  not  nofw  than  f 
feet  from  the  ground.  In  ease  of  neglect  of  mnj  of  \heM 
proviaions,  a  penalty  ia  imposed  en  the  drifur  or  64.  Tli* 
part  allotted  to  the  luggage  must  be  dislin^y  a«parat« 
from  the  other  part  of  ue  coach,  by  a  railing  or  otbennM> 
and  the  height  of  the  luggage  from  the  ground  most  n-* 
exoeed  10  fSst  9  inchea  in  coaehea  drawn  by  four  or  moft 
horses ;  nor  1 0  feet  3  inohes  in  coaehea  drawn  by  two  or  three 
horses.  In  case  any  person  sits  or  is  carried  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  the  luggage,  boUi  he  and  the  driver  aiv  babto  to 
a  penalty  of  5/. 

Any  passenger  travellhig  by  a  ooach,  and  nlao  Jnstion. 
road-surveyors,  toll-ooUeotors,  and  oonstablea,  may  reqoir* 
the  driver  or  proprietor  to  allow  the  luggage  to  be  m^t- 
Bured,  and  the  number  of  passengers  to  be  aoonted ;  ii  \ 
any  paasenger  may  demand  of  the  driver  to  stop  at  a  tol:> 
gate,  and  may  require  the  toll-gate  keeper  to  neaaviw  ttf 
luggage  and  count  the  paasengers,  and  to  aign  a  memorar- 
dum  in  writing  of  the  result,  which  is  to  be  delivered  to  tb* 
passenger.  8cc.  and  penalties  of  5/.  are  impoaed  both  on  the 
driver  and  toll-gate  keeper  for  refusal  (sec  45>.  A  pe- 
nalty of  5/.  is  also  imposed  on  any  driver  qntttiiig  trt 
box  before  a  proper  person  shall  stand  at  the  head  ot 
the  horses ;  or  permitting  any  other  person  to  drive :  -^ 
quitting  the  box  without  reasonable  ooeaabn ;  or  oonovi- 
ing  or  mi'tplacing  the  plates ;  or  discharging  ftre-arms  <  r.- 
neco.-!»urily  ;  or  neglecting  to  take  care  of  ue  luggage ;  ■ 
asking  more  than  the  proper  fore;  or  assaulting  or  usi-: 
abusive  language  to  any  passenger,  or  person  aeeompiri« 
ing  or  attending  upon  any  passenger,  m  comhi^org'*. .: 
to  the  coach  (sec.  47) ;  or  endangering  paseengers  or  |-r>. 
perty  by  intoxication  or  negligence,  or  by  wanton  and  '•:• 
rious  driving  or  other  misconduct  And  the  ownera  or  pr> 
prietors  are  liable  to  the  penalties  where  fte  guard  or  dnv^- 
is  not  known  or  cannot  he  found. 

Besides  the  regulations  of  the  above  statute,  a  eoacfa-pr  • 
prietor  is  bound  by  law  to  take  care  that  hia  ooach,  hamr^ 
and  horses  are  roadworthy,  that  ia,  suAciently  secure  * 
perform  the  journeys  he  undertakes ;  and  he  wfll  be  h^> ' 
to  make  compensation  to  any  person  injured  in  cr»r.w^ 
Guence  of  any  insufllctency  in  this  respect.    A  break  -  ; 
aown  of  the  coach,  and  an  accident  happening  to  a  p^^- 
senger,  are  sufficient  to  entitle  him  primd  JbeU  to  cb-- 
compensation  against  the  proprietore,  and  the  bonden    ' 
proof  is  then  thrown  u|K>n  them  to  show  thatttie  in;-.r. 
was  the  result  of  an  inevitable  accident,  and  that '  l 
goodness  of  their  vehicle  and  the  skill  or  care  of  cS  - 
driver  were  unimpeaehable,  in  which  ease  they  would  i>  * 
be  liable. 

Proprietors  are  not  liable  for  the  reault  of  an  #is«rt>«s-  • 
accident,  such  as  the  horses  being  frightened  by  thun  -  * 
and  lightning ;  but  if  the  accident  be  not  inevitohie,  u  t* 
no  excuse  for  the  driver  to  allege  that  he  kept  on  tbs  r . 
side  of  the  road  if  he  could  have  avoided  the  dan^r  • 
crossing  to  the  other  side ;  nor  is  it,  on  the  other  band,  p- 
of  the  negligence  of  the  driver  that  the  accent  hap{w 
whilst  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  prowded 
other  vehicle  was  passing  at  the  time. 

II.  The  liability  qf  carriers  as  respects  the  eomwevum^ 
goods. — Carriers  of  goods  are  subjected  to  a  greater  de^rr^  • 
responsibility  than  mere  bailees  for  hir»-{BAiLicmjrrl->«'  • 
that  responsibility  ia  much  more  extensive  than  it  ss  ^n  t 
case  of  injuries  |o  passengera.    By  the  antient  cuatoia 
the  realm  (which  is  part  ofthe  common  law  of  thia  co«n*r-- 
a  common  carrier  of  goods  for  hire  is  not  onl  v  bound  t:  : .  a. . 
goods  tendered  to  him,  if  he  have  room  in  bis  tonvvvar  », 
and  he  is  informed  of  their  quality  and  value,  but  he  i»  - 
the  same  situation  as  one  who  absolutely  insures  their  fa.  V  . 
even  against  inevitable  accident ;  he  is  therefore  liahU  * 
their  loss,  though  he  be  robbed  of  them  by  a  force  wbir-h    - 
could  not  resist,  on  the  principle  that  he  might  others  «- 
contrive  purposely  to  be  robbed  of,  or  to  lose  the  goodv  a   . 
himself  to  share  the  spoil    There  an  however  throe  wxoo- 
tions  to  this  extensive  liability,  1st,  loaaariiing  from  :tx 
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The  wild  otrrot  ift  oomnioii  on  sandy  land  in  England, 
outfits  loots  are  tough  and  dry»  and  unfit  fbr  food. 

CARROT  (in  agriculture).  The  large  orange  carrots, 
wuioh  are  the  most  common  for  winter  provision,  are  chiefly 
raised  in  the  fields ;  and  when  they  can  be  conveyed  to  large 
towns  for  sale,  they  are  a  very  profitable  crop  on  light  and 
deep  soils.  The  principal  use  of  carrots  is  as  food  for  cattle. 
The  orange  carrot  and  its  varieties  are  the  most  common  in 
England,  but  the  large  white  and  yellow  carrots  are  more 
esteemed  on  the  continent ;  they  are  supposed  to  contain 
more  saccharine  matter,  and  to  produce  a  greater  bulk  of 
nutriment  on  the  same  ground.  The  white  carrot  also  will 
grow  on  heavier  soils  than  the  orange,  and  may  be  sown  in 
spring  amongst  barley,  in  the  same  manner  as  clover  usually 
with  this  difference,  that  the  roots  are  taken  up  before 
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winter,  and  the  land  may  be  sown  with  winter  com  the 
same  year.  This  is  commonly  practised  in  Belgium.  The 
barley  amongst  which  the  white  carrots  are  sown  is  chiefly 
winter  barley,  which  is  reaped  early.  As  soon  as  the  barley 
is  cut,  the  land  is  well  harrowed  to  pull  up  the  stubble,  the 
weeds  are  carefully  taken  out,  and  liquid  manure  is  poured 
abundantly  over  the  surface.  The  carrots,  which  were 
scarcely  visible,  and  of  which  the  tops  were  cut  off  in  reaping 
the  barlej;  now  shoot  rapidly,  and  where  they  grow  too 
thick  are  thiuned  out  by  hoeing.  By  the  end  of  autumn 
a  good  crop  of  carrots  is  obtained ;  and  if  they  are  carefblly 
forked  up,  the  ground  may  be  sown  with  rye  without  any 
other  preparation. 

When  carrots  are  cultivated  in  a  regular  rotation  as  a 
principal  crop,  they  are  sown  in  March  on  land  which  has 
been  ploughed  to  a  considerable  depth  before  winter,  and 
has  had  the  benefit  of  the  winter's  m>st.  It  is  not  usual  to 
manure  the  land,  but  it  is  best  to  sow  carrots  on  land  which 
has  been  abundantly  manured  for  the  preceding  crop.  If  it 
be  thought  necessary  to  improve  the  land  by  manure,  it  must 
be  done  with  well-rotten  dung,  which  should  be  ploughed 
in  very  deep.  Without  this  precaution  the  carrots  will  be 
apt  to  /orA,  as  it  is  called ;  the  root  being  divided  will  not 
swell  regularly,  and  instead  of  being  of  a  fleshy  consistence 
will  become  fibrous  and  hard.  The  best  mode  of  cultivation 
is  to  have  the  land  in  a  moderately  rich  state  and  tho- 
roughly pulverized ;  to  sow  the  seed  in  drills,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  foot  or  mora  from  row  to  row ;  to  cover  it  slightly, 
and  as  the  plants  appear,  to  water  them  with  diluted  urine 
or  the  drainings  of  dunghills ;  to  destroy  all  weeds  carefully 
by  the  hand  and  the  hoe,  and  to  thin  the  plants  in  the  rows 
to  the  distance  of  5  or  6  inches  or  more,  according  to  the 
richness  and  depth  of  the  soil.  Although  the  carrot,  when 
it  grows  most  vigorously,  does  not  throw  out  any  consider- 
able fibres  from  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  and  appears  to 
draw  its  chief  nourishment  from  its  lower  end,  vet  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  keep  the  ground  stirred  and  light  be- 
tween the  rows ;  for  exceedingly  minute  horizontal  fibres 
shoot  out  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sides  of  the 
root,  and  tend  much  to  increase  its  size.  The  seed  of  the 
carrot  has  numerous  hooked  hairs  which  spring  from  the 
husk,  and  make  the  seeds  adhere  together ;  on  this  account 
carrot  seed  is  usually  mixed  with  earth  or  sand,  and  well 
rubbed  in  the  hand  before  it  is  sown.  Two  pounds  of  seed 
are  sufficient  for  an  acre  if  the  seed  is  drilled ;  it  requires 
double  the  quantity  if  sow-n  broad«cast  In  this  last  way 
very  heavy  crops  are  sometimes  obtained,  but  the  expense 
of  weeding  the  carrots  by  hand  is  so  great  that  the  drilled 
crops,  bcbides  being  more  certain,  are  more  profitable.  Seed 
which  is  two  or  three  years  old  will  vegetate,  and  it  is  more 
essential  that  it  should  be  ripe  and  heavy  than  new.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  selecting  good  seed.  The 
finest  and  largest  carrots  should  alone  be  chosen  to  plant  out 
in  s])nng  to  produce  seed.  They  will  throw  out  vigorous  stems 
bearing  numerous  umbels,  which,  as  the  florets  fade  and  the 
seeds  ripen,  contract  into  the  form  of  a  bird's  nest.  Those 
who  are  curious  in  the  choice  of  the  seed  take  only  such 
seeds  as  grow  on  the  outer  border  of  the  umbel.  The  tops 
of  the  carrots  are  frequently  cut  off  before  they  arrive  at 
the  full  size,  as  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  who  are  very  fond 
of  it ;  but  this  is  not  a  judicious  plan ;  as  the  loss  in  the 
growth  of  the  roots  from  being  deprived  of  the  leaves  is 
much  greater  than  the  value  of  the  tops  as  food,  especially 
if  they  ace  cut  off  repeatedly,  which  is  sometimes  done 
when  fodder  is  scarce.  When  the  plants  begin  to  wither, 
and  the  outer  leaves  to  droop  to  the  ground,  the  tops 
may  be  safely  mown,  and  the  roots  left  in  the  ground. 
They  have  then  acquired  their  Aili  growth,  and  will  remain 


sound  in  the  earth  till  there  is  danger  firom  the  wioUrr'i 
frost 

The  best  method  of  taking  up  the  carrots  to  store  them 
for  winter  use  is  by  means  of  three-pronged  forks,  sucl.  s.« 
are  used  in  digging  asparagus  beds.   They  should  be  r^ii-r 
blunt  at  the  point  and  sides  of  the  prongs,  and  be  stuck  ii.t  • 
the  ground  vertically  by  the  side  of  the  rows ;  by  pre««  :^ 
down  the  handle  the  carrots  come  up  without  injuir.    1  ^  • 
plough  is  sometimes  used  after  the  coulter  has  been  r* 
moved ;  but  witlrall  the  care  of  the  ploughman,  the  ploii'i 
and  the  horses  will  cut  and  bruise  many  of  the  finest  cam*  & 
Carrots  may  be  kept  all  winter  in  diy  cellan,  if  the)  irr 
protected  against  the  frost    The  more  common  way  i«  u> 
store  them  with  straw  in  long  trenches,  like  beet    [BKivr. 
The  produce  of  carrots  on  good  light  land  is  nearly  da  .  '• 
that  of  potatoes,  and  they  do  not  impoverish  the  land  •  > 
much.    From  twenty  to  forty  pounds  of  carrots,  with  a  ^m:i 
quantity  of  oats,  is  a  sufficient  allowance  for  a  hard-worK  .  - 
horse  for  twenty-four  hours.    Where  hay  is  scarce,  it  <»  . 
most  economical  substitute ;  and  where  the  value  of  un;^' 
is  known,  carrots  are  much  prized,  as  they  greatly  ter.d  : 
its  increase. 

In  Brittany  they  have  an  ingenious  method  of  get* :  •: 
several  acres  of  land  trenched  by  the  plough  and  the  »{vh.c 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  growth  of  parsnips  and  cant. ». 
The  different  farmers  join  to  bring  as  many  labourers  t  •l.- 
ther  aswill  dig  out  a  furrow  as  rapidly  as  the  plough  >:.* 
draw  it:  they  divide  the  whole  length  of  the  field  e^u...* 
among  them.  As  soon  as  the  plough  has  made  a  furr j  # . 
the  men  trench  the  bottom  of  it  with  their  spades  nint  ••- 
ten  inches  deep,  throwing  the  earth  over  the  furrov  >. 
last  turned  ;  on  the  return  of  the  plough  the  next  ih"  . 
turned  into  the  deep  trench  and  immediately  covered  b\  '  • 
spades  as  befbre.  Thus  an  acre  is  readily  trenched  in  '  • 
day  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  al!  t... 
weeds  are  buried :  carrot  or  parsnip  seed  is  sown  on  the  *  r 
face  and  slightly  harrowed  in.  The  common  nioc'  •« 
ploughing  in  stitches  is  the  most  convenient  for  this  o\  • 
ration,  as  each  man  will  only  have  to  move  from  one  m'].-  ■ 
the  stitch  to  the  other  immediately  after  the  ploui^h  1 1- 
passed.  But  a  second  plough  following  in  the  furrow  m^ : 
by  the  first  will  do  the  work  equally  well,  and  at  ><? 
expense. 

If  carrots  are  cut  in  pieces  and  steamed,  they  bcrocL- 
more  nutritious,  and  the  expressed  juice  made  to  fenct-;. 
affords  by  distillation  a  very  good  and  wholesome  *^-.i. 
Sugar  may  also  be  extracted ;  but  the  carrot  is  inferior  it 
the  beet  in  this  respect 

CARSTENS,  ASM  US  JACOB,  a  distinguished  Gem  ir 
artist  no  less  remarkable  for  his  entliusiastic  pereeveran.'. 
than  for  his  singular  mode  of  study,  and  the  peculiar  U- ; 
as  well  as  force  of  genius,  was  bom  at  St.  Gunren,  n^  ^' 
Schleswig,  May  10th,  1 764.  His  father  was  a  miller,  in  r. . 
more  than  decent  cirenmstanees ;  but  his  mother,  who  via 
the  daughter  of  an  advocate  at  Sdhleswig,  had  been  e\r.*f  • 
ingly  well-educated,  and  was  therefore  able  to  bring  up  u: 
three  sons  in  a  manner  verv  superior  to  what  the  circuta- 
stances  of  the  family  would  otherwise  have  allowed. 

After  his  father's  death,  which  happened  when  he  «-•> 
about  nine  yean  old,  Asmus  was  sent  to  the  pubhc  scb^  !  . 
Schleswig,  where  he  made  little  or  no  progress ;  but  in  i  - 
eathedral,  which  soon  became  his  daily  haunt  be  bad  a. 
opportunity  of  examining  the  pictures  there,  by  Jur  .*. 
Ovens,  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt  and  on  these,  to  him'  mira    « 
of  the  penoil,  he  would  gaze  in  boybh  ecstasy  day  oiler  •. 
with  unabated  adrikiration.    To  be  able  to  achieve  >l  > 
works  appeared  to  him  the  noblest  object  of  human  mmb:t' 
His  mother  readily  seconded  his  inchnation,  and  vn  i  - 
quitting  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  applied  to  a  pjir;: 
named  Geeve  to  take  him  as  a  pupil ;  but  tne  sum  dem-i:  •  • 
was  much  greater  than  could  prudently  be  afforded.    A 
second  application  of  the  same  kind  was  then  msK  r. 
Tischbein,  of  Cassel,  an  artist  of  great  repute  in  his  da%.  i  .t 
with  no  better  success. 

His  mother  soon  after  died,  and  the  guardians  of  the  ^l  . 
dren  and  of  their  little  property,  obstinately  refbaiog  lo  li>:-  * 
to  Asmus's  earnest  entreaties,  placed  bim  wilh  a  wine-D>  *• 
chant  at  Eckemforde.    With  a  kind  of  hopeless  n^iZ"" 
tion,  he  at  first  determined  to  dismiss  all  his  Ibruer  ti*\  ■ 
tions  after  art,  and  to  apply  himself  to  his  new  duties ; 
those  aspirations  soon  revived  again  in  all  their  force.  * 
he  employed  the  whole  of  his  leisure  time,  and  fSreqoec  i«  a 
oonsiderable  portion  of  the  night  in  diawing«    Fecttmai  .' 
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foMtl  on  tbe  ptrt  of  Gantens.  The  eonseouenoe  was  that 
he  cast  off  his  dependence  on  the  Beilin  academy  altogether. 
In  the  course  of  the  two  foUowing  yean  he  produced  many 
fine  com  positions,  including  a  series  of  twenty-four  subjects 
from  Pindar,  Orpheus,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius,  all  of  them 
illustrative  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  This  series  it 
was  his  intention  to  etch  himself,  but  in  the  autumn  of 
1797  he  was  attacked  by  a  serious  malady,  which  was  sao- 
ceeded  by  a  slow  foTor  and  an  obstinate  cough,  whereby  he 
was  so  enfeebled  that  he  was  unable  to  emj^oy  his  pencil 
except  for  a  very  short  interval  in  the  day.  Yet  even  after 
he  was  incapable  of  quitting  his  bed,  his  wonted  enthusiasm 
and  energy  did  not  forsake  him  ;  and  but  a  few  hours  be- 
fore his  death  he  conversed  with  his  friend  Femow  respect- 
ing a  mythological  subject  which  had  suggested  itself  to 
him.  He  expired  on  the  25th  of  May,  1798,  when  he  had 
just  entered  his  forty-fifth  year. 

Thus  may  Carstens  be  said  to  have  been  prematurely  cut 
off  just  as  he  had  begun  his  career  as  an  artist,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  dated  earlier  than  the  time  of  his  visiting  Rome, 
which  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-eight 
Up  to  that  period,  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  do  was  little 
mens  than  to  acquire  preparatory  knowledge,  and  that  under 
auch  unfavourable  and  disheartening   circumstances,   at- 
tended with  so  many  interruptions  and  obstacles,  that  no- 
thing short  of  almost  unexampled  enthusiasm  could  have 
enabled  him  to  surmount  them. .  To  art  he  gave  himself 
undividedly ;  his  whole  soul  was  in  it,  so  that  although  he 
had  not  mastered  some  things  that  lie  more  on  the  surface, 
oe  had  dived  into  its  depths  and  recesses.    His  originally 
defective  education  only  stimulated  him  to  greater  self- 
exertion,  and  to  cut  out  for  himself  a  way  through  the  bar- 
riers that  opposed  his  progress.    At  the  same  time,  much 
that  seem^  against  him  was  in  reality  in  his  favour ;  his 
utter  seclusion  from  general  society  and  its  interests  i)re- 
served  to  him  a  generous  simplicity  and  elevation  of  mind 
which  effectually  secured  him  from  the  artificial  and  con- 
ventional, and  caused  him  to  entertain  those  lofty  ideas  of 
art  which,  if  they  do  not  always  inspire,  ennoble  inspiration 
where  it  exists.     Specious  cleverness,  bravura  of  style,  ex- 
ternal showiness  of  composition,  and  the  plausible  mastery 
of  execution,  could  not  impose  upon  or  satisfy  him,  if  higher 
intellectual  qualities  were  wanting.    He  considered  that  by 
far  too  much  stress  was  generally  laid  upon  the  mere  ac- 
complishments of  his  art,  and  that  the  attention  paid  to  the 
mechanical  part  of  it  had  been  one  great  cause  of  its  de- 
clension.   What  he  chiefly  valued  was  creative  power,  in- 
telligence, and  mind,  of  which  he  regarded  external  forms 
merelv  as  the  expression.    Conformably  with  such  opinions 
and  theory  was  his  own  practice.    His  compositions,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  completely  shaping  out,  maturing, 
and  finishing  up  mentally,  before  he  committed  them  to 
paper,  are  all  marked  by  a  severe  simplicity  and  fine  poetic 
conception  ;  and  had  a  longer  life  and  health  been  granted 
to  him  he  would  doubtless  have  left  behind  him  works 
commensurate  in  other  respects  wj^h  their  intellectual  value, 
and  which  would  have  acquired  for  him  universal  fame. 
Admirable  and  even  wonderful  as  his  productions  are  in 
themselves,  they  being  chiefly  drawings,  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising that  they  should  be   comparatively  little   known, 
since  only  few  can  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  them, 
and  fewer  still  of  thoroughly  studying  them  as  they  de- 
serve ;  whereas  had  the  same  compositions  been  given  to 
the  world  as  pictures  on  the  usual  scale  of  historical  paint- 
ing, they  would  have  enjoyed  extended  celebrity,  and  placed 
the  name  of  Carstens  almost  next  to  those  of  the  two  great 
masters  whom  he  strove  to  emulate. 

CART.  The  drag-cart  without  wheels,  which  is  used  in 
some  mountainous  districts,  is  one  of  the  simplest  con- 
trivances for  transporting  heavy  weights.  It  consists  of 
two  strong  poles,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long,  con- 
nected by  cross  pieces  fixed  at  right  angles  to  them,  by 
morticing  or  pinning,  so  that  the  poles  mav  be  two  or 
three  feet  apart  About  eighteen  inches  of  the  poles  pro- 
ject beyond  the  lowest  cross  piece,  the  ends  resting  on  the 
f round.  The  other  ends  of  the  poles  form  the  shafts  for  the 
orse  to  draw  by.  The  load  is  placed  on  the  cross  pieces, 
over  which  boards  are  sometimes  nailed,  for  the  purpose  of 
carry inff  stones,  or  such  things  as  might  fall  through  be- 
kA'een  the  cross  bars  :  it  then  resembles  the  body  of  a  cart 
taken  off  the  wheels.  The  horse  bears  one  end  of  the  drag 
rnrt  by  a  strap  over  his  back,  and  drags  it  on  by  means  of  a 
common  cart  collar  or  a  breast  strap.    This  vehicle  is  ex- 


tremely usefiil  in  steep  and  rough  descents,  especitlly  lo 
draw  stones  from  quarries,  and  can  be  made  of  mu^h 
poles  at  little  or  no  expense.  Pieces  of  hard  wood  fiici 
under  the  ends  of  the  poles,  and  renewed  as  they  a  ear  uu;. 
will  prevent  the  ends  of  the  drag  cart  from  wearing  awsj, 
and  will  allow  it  to  slide  along  more  easily. 
The  Irish  car  {Jig,  2)  may  be  considered  as  the  next  step 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.B. 


towards  a  better  construction.    This  car  consists  of  a  bed  c- 
platform  and  two  shafts.    The  wheels,  in  the  simplest  lor^ 
are  round  disks  of  wood  made  by  nailing  planks  two  or  th;  ^ 
inches  thick  over  each  other,  so  that  the  fibres  of  the  v  •  • 
in  one  plank  shall  lie  at  right  angles  to  those  in  the  ott.tf 
They  are  then  sawn  into  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  an  ir  * 
tire  put  on  the  circumference.    Two  of  these  dikk^  :- 
fixed  on  a  square  axle  of  wood  at  the  distance  of  three  or  '.^ 
feet  from  each  other.    The  ends  of  the  axle,  which  pn»< 
three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  wheels,  are  then  rouDd<M 
the  form  of  cylinders  of  two  or  three  inches  diameter.  To  *. ,. 
under  part  of  the  bed  of  the  cart  two  blocks  of  wocwl  .  . 
fixed,  which  raise  it  so  that  the  wheels  may  go  under  :'. 
cart,  and  in  these  blocks  are  two  round  holes  to  admit  t 
ends  of  the  axle.    Two  strong  nails  or  iron  pins  dnTen  • 
liquely  into  the  blocks,  after  the  wheels  are  put  ur.«. 
serve  to  prevent  the  axle  from  slipping  out,    A  httle  ^tk^ 
on  the  ends  of  the  axle  diminishes  the  friction,  and  pro^^. 
the  disagreeable  grating  of  the  wood  when  the  wheels  v  - 
round.    This  is  the  simple  old  Irish  car.    The  only  d.d 
ence  in  the  construction  of  the  most  improved  modem  cjr* 
is  the  substitution  of  neat  wheels,  and  iron  axles  kir  tb- 
described  above,  and  a  railing  or  box  fixed  on  tbe  plat:* 
The  great  simplicity  of  the  Irish  car,  its  easv  eonstrui u 
and  the  convenience  of  the  platform  to  place  the  load  on.    t 
its  greatest  recommendations.    It  is  well  adapted  to  lur-^  • 
mountainous  roads ;  and  the  wheels  being  quite  undtrr  . 
bed,  there  is  less  danger  when  two  ears  meet*  or  aoct^ . 
trees  and  rocks ;  especially  when  ono  man  has  tb«  char&- 
several  cars,  or  the  horses  are  permitted  to  find  their  « < 
home  by  their  own  sagacity.    There  is  a  considerable  tri-  :. 
venience  in  turning,  as  the  wheels  do  not  turn  separ%t>.' 
and  one  of  them  must  be  dragged  along,  while  the  ct . 
forms  the  centre  round  which  the  car  turns.    In  tbe  • 
proved  jaunting  cars,  the  wheels  are  made  to  turn  v  v- 
rately  on  the  axles,  by  which  this  inconvenience  is  ob«ia*.  . 
The  wheels  of  the  carriages  on  railroads  are  oonatturted 
the  principle  of  those  of  the  Irish  car.    The  axle  tum^  • .« : 
the  wheels  in  a  bush  or  box  fixed  to  the  carriage.     T 
gives  greater  facility  for  keeping  a  constant  supply  of  « < ' 
the  box  by  means  of  a  fixed  reservoir:  and  the  cama£«  t 
being  required  to  turn  round,  no  inconvenience  arives. 

The  common  cart  differs  from  the  car  in  that  the  '^^ 
rests  on  a  fixed  axle  between  the  wheels,  which  turn  u* 
the  axle  by  means  of  boxes  in  the  centre  of  the  naves.    1 
simplest  cart  is  that  used  by  carriers  in  France  and  Germs* 
(Figs,  \  and  3.)    It  consists  of  two  strong  poles  of  aj: 
beech,  resembling  those  of  the  drag-cart  descnbed  abore.  \  - 
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between  it  and  the  Cape  Barn  is  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 

Eort  called  Boca  Chica.  The  N.  island  is  on  an  average 
ardly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  low,  whilst  Tierra  Bomba  rises 
to  a  moderate  height.  The  entrance  of  the  port  is  so  narrow 
that  only  one  vessel  can  enter  at  once,  and  as  some  sand- 
banka  occur  in  it  a  pilot  is  always  required.  It  is  defended 
by  two  strong  castles.  The  hai'bour  itself  is  about  six  miles 
long;  its  width  varies  from  two  to  four  miles.  It  has  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  and  good  anchorage,  and  its  sur- 
face is  as  little  agitated  as  that  of  a  river. 

On  the  N.  island  and  at  the  most  N.  comer  of  the  har- 
bour is  situated  the  town,  on  a  sandy  tract  of  land.  It  occu- 
pies the  whole  width  of  the  island,  so  that  its  N.W.  walls 
stand  on  the  beach  of  the  open  sea,  and  the  S.E.  on  the 
harbour.  To  the  £.  of  the  town  is  another  low  island,  on 
which  the  suburb,  called  Xiximani,  stands :  both  are  con- 
nected by  a  wooden  bridge.  Another  bridge  unites  the 
suburb  with  the  mainland. 

The  town  is  regularly  built,  with  straight  but  rather 
narrow  streets,  which  are  still  more  narrowed  by  the  pro- 
jecting balconies,  so  that  they  nearly  exclude  the  day- 
light, and  give  the  town  a  gloomy  aspect.  The  houses 
have  commonly  two  stories,  but  their  exterior  resembles 
a  convent,  having  only  one  or  two  windows  towards  the 
streets,  and  these  generally  small.  These  buildings  in- 
clude a  fine  open  space  in  the  middle,  on  which  lofty  and 
airy  rooms  open,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  a  corridor. 
The  town  is  well  fortified,  and  on  the  land  side  surrounded 
by  several  fortresses ;  but  it  is  commanded  by  a  hill  called 
Popa,  which  is  not  fortified,  and  on  which  a  convent 
stands. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  several  fine  churches 
and  seven  convents.  The  immense  cisterns  situated  within 
the  walls  of  the  town  are  justly  admired  by  travellers,  and 
the  water  preserved  in  them  is  excellent:  otherwise  the 
water  is  bad,  which  circumstance,  united  to  the  great  heat 
of  the  climate,  produces  frequent  diseases  among  the  lower 
classes.    The  yellow  fever  often  makes  great  ravages. 

The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  between  18.000  and 
20,000,  are  mostly  people  of  colour,  descendants  of  Spaniards 
and  Indian  women ;  but  there  are  also  individuals  who  de- 
rive their  origin  partly  from  Africans.  The  majority  are 
sailors  and  fishermen,  but  many  are  shopkeepers  and  me- 
chanics, and  the  latter  show  that  in  some  trades  they  are 
not  deficient  in  talent.  Their  jewellery  and  shell-works 
are  excellent. 

The  commerce  of  this  town  was  formerly  considerable. 
Merchant  vessels,  sent  from  Spain,  waited  here  till  their 
return  cargoes  had  arrived  at  Panama,  when  they  sailed  to 
Puerto  Bello,  where  they  took  them  in,  and  came  back  to 
Cartagena  before  their  return  to  Europe.  But  since  the 
revolution  in  South  America  the  commerce  of  this  town  is 
limited  to  exporting  the  produce  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Maddelena,  and  importing  the  manufactured  goods  which 
are  consumed  in  it.  The  more  wealthy  inhabitants  fre- 
quently retreat  to  the  village  of  Turbaco,  which  is  about  12 
miles  distant,  and  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  to  avoid  the  great  heat  in  summer.  Foreigners 
are  attracted  to  this  place  to  see  the  vulcanitos.  From  a 
swamp  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Turbaco,  in  a  forest 
of  palm-trees,  rise  about  20  hillocks  to  the  height  of  20  or 
30  fbet.  They  have  the  form  of  cones,  and  on  their  sum- 
mit is  a  crater  filled  with  water.  From  these  craters  there 
are  eruptions  at  certain  intervals,  in  which  gas  is  evolved, 
and  which  are  attended  with  a  throwing  up  of  muddy  water. 
(Juan  and  Ulloas  Travels;  Humboldt  and  Mollien.) 

CARTE.  THOMAS,  was  born  in  April,  1686,  at  Qifton 
in  Warwickshire,  of  which  parish  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Carte,  was  vicar.  He  matriculated  at  Oxford,  but 
took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was 
atuched  to  the  cathedral  of  Bath. 

Carte's  opinions  were  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  Stuart 
family,  and  his  zeal  brought  on  him  some  suffering.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  declined  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegianco,  and  therefore  abandoned  the  priesthood:  in 
1715  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  lest  he  should  be 
apprehended  as  participating  in  the  rebellion ;  and  in  1 722 
he  was  so  strongly  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Bishop  Atterbury  (whose  secretary  he  was), 
that  1000/.  was  offered  for  his  apprehension,  and  he  fled 
to  France,  where  he  resided  nearly  twelve  years  under  an 
assumed  name.    Again,  in  1744,  he  was  arrested  under  a 


like  suspicion  of  iatourinff  the  expected  deieeDt  of  dw  Pi«* 
tender.    He  died  near  Abingdon,  in  1 754. 

So  far  as  great  labour  and  indefatigable  isiearth  con- 
stitute an  historian.  Carte  may  lay  claim  to  that  character. 
His  works  consist  of  an  edition  of  'Thuanus,*  in  7  voU , 
fol. ;  a  '  Life  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,'  in  3  rols.  (ul. : 
and  4  vols,  fol.,  of  the  ■  History  of  England,'  briDging  it 
down  to  the  year  1664.  Besides  pamphlets  and  hotn^ 
minor  woriu,  he  likewise  published  at  Paris  a  Catalogue, 
in  French,  of  the  Crascon,  Norman,  and  French  Roli^. 
preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London.  His  naBttseripta  arc 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

CARTE-BLANCHB  (literally,  white  caid)  is  a  paper 
signed  and,  if  necessary,  sealed  by  the  party  against  whom 
it  is  to  be  used,  but  (with  the  exception  of  tlie  signature  aod 
seal)  blank ;  in  order  that  it  may  be  filled  up  with  »ucL 
conditions  as  the  party  to  whom  it  is  delivered  may  pre- 
scribe. Thus  when  Cnariea  I.  was  about  to  be  condemDni, 
his  son.  Prince  Charles,  sent  to  the  pariiament  a  blank 
paper  signed  and  sealed  by  himself,  in  order  thai  they  nug^>t 
dictate  their  own  terms  for  saving  his  ikther  s  life. 

The  term  is  often  used  to  express  an  unrealricted  sti' 
thority  delegated  by  one  man  to  another :  thus  a  general  u 
said  to  have  carte-blanche  from  his  sovereign  when  bo  faa^ 
leave  to  carry  on  the  warfare  at  his  own  diseretioQ. 

CARTER,  ELIZABETH,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Ni- 
cholas Carter,  an  eminent  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scboUr. 
one  of  the  six  preaohera  in  Canterbiuy  Cathedral,  and  per- 
petual curate  of  Deal  in  Kent,  where  his  daughter  Elisabeth 
was  born  December  16,  1717.  Her  mother,  a  Doneinhjr 
heiress,  of  the  name  of  Swayne,  was  supposed  to  have  ahon- 
ened  her  life  by  repining  over  the  loss  of  her  Ibrtiuie,  which 
had  been  invested  in  the  South  Sea  Stodt.  ElisidMih  wms 
educated  by  her  father,  who  made  no  distinction  betwctn 
her  and  her  brothers.  Though  slow  at  firat,  abe  allerwafif 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  iMmed  languages,  to  which  »h; 
added  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and  Freneh:  abe  acqumc 
the  last  in  the  house  of  a  Protestant  refugee  minister,  ara 
the  three  former  by  her  own  exertions.  Her  ppofieiencj  la 
these  studies  did  not  lead  her  to  neglect  needle-work,  inu%ir. 
or  the  other  accomplishments  common  to  her  aex.  Mn, 
Carter*8  earliest  productions  appeared  in  the  *  €i«atleman  i 
Magazine,'  under  the  signature  of  Eliza.  In  1738  she  pub- 
lished some  poems  in  a  very  thin  4to  volume,  which  were 
succeeded  in  the  year  following  by  a  translation  of  som** 
strictures,  bv  Crousaz,  on  Pope  s  *  Essay  on  Man.*  In  ti:? 
same  year  she  translated  fh>m  the  Italian  of  Algarottc.  *  Aa 
Explanation  of  Newton's  Philoaophy,  for  the  use  of  Lad  <n, 
in  Six  Dialogues  on  Sight  and  Oloun.*  These  publn-^- 
tions,  appearing  before  their  author  was  twent3r»twc.  (r«tr 
her  immediate  celebrity,  and  brought  her  into  cofiefcpnnu- 
enoe  with  most  of  the  learned  of  that  day.  Among  othtn 
may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Butler,  the*  author  of  the  *  Ad»- 
logy,'  Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of  Gloueester,  and  ArrbbtUvi;! 
Seeker;  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds,  and  Bur&r. 
In  the  midst  of  her  literary  oecupations,  she  undertook  xUe 
task  of  entirely  educating  her  youngest  brother  for  the  m:; 
vereity,  and  performed  it  so  as  to  merit  the  eneomiuu  ul  1  * 
examinen  upon  his  admission.  During  her  intervaU  v£ 
leisiure  she  translated  Epictetus,  not  with  a  view  to  ptthlko 
tion,  but  for  the  amusement  of  her  friend  Miss  Talboc  t 
whom  the  sheets  were  sent  as  they  were  flnii^ed,  and  sbors 
to  Arohbishop  Seeker,  who  tooAt  an  interest  in  the  progre^i 
of  the  work.  In  comjpliance  with  the  wiahes  of  ber  fn^niv 
she  sent  her  translation  to  the  press,  and  on  its  pubtx  •• 
tion  the  literary  journals  at  home  and  abroad  were  fuli  ' 
her  praise.  Dr.  Johnson  availed  himself  of  her  pen  for  & 
paper  (No.  44.)  for  the  '  Rambler.*  Of  her  learning  R* 
thought  so  highly,  as  to  say,  when  speaking  of  an  emioe:  i 
scholar,  that  'he  undentood  Greek  better  than  any  xc 
whom  he  had  ever  known  except  Elizabeth  Carter.'  '  T:.i^ 
learned  lady  was  never  married.  She  Kved  to  the  adv<aDcei! 
age  of  eighty-nine,  having  died  in  1806*  leaving  behind  br 
a  character  adorned  by  finer  qualities  than  even  those  cf  i 
highly  cultivated  undentanding.  (Penniagtoa*a  JtoiOf>«  • 

CARTERET,  PHILIP,  a  naval  offioer.wboeoaunnnoi-i 
the  Swallow,  which  sailed  August  22*  1766,  on  a  voraf*  v^? 
discovery  to  the  South  Seas,  under  the  oiden  of  C^pca:i 
Wallis,  who  sailed  in  the  Dolphin.  The  Swallow  beinj^  a  ha. 
sailer,  the  two  ships  were  unable  to  Inep  eompanj.and  wl^ 
at  last  parted  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Captain  Carteret's  tovs^ 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  separate  expedittoo«'«.i 
several  inteiestiDg  geognphioal  diseoveoea  ware  Ibe 
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goddeai  of  the  moon,  waft  another  of  their  detfiee.  They 
had  alao  on  the  aummit  of  Byrsa  a  magnificent  temple 
aaered  to  ^seulapius.  We  hear  of  no  sacerdotal  caste  pos- 
sessing exclusive  influence  at  Carthage.  This  suhjeot  has 
heen  investigated  by  the  late  Dr.  Miinter,  bishop  of  Zealand 
in  Denmark,  in  his  Religion  der  Karihager;  Copenhagen, 
1821.  . 

Although  a  people  essentially  oomrnereial,  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  remarkably  attentive  to  agrioulture*  and  their 
wealthy  eitiiens  used  to  employ  their  surplus  money  in  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  estates.    The  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  and  indeed  all  that  tract 
which  formed  its  real  territory,  and  which  corresponds  to 
the  present  state  of  Tunis,  was  beautifully  cultivated  and 
extremely  fertile.    When  Agathocles  landed  in  AfHoa,  and 
when  Regulus,  half  a  century  later,  Soipio  Africanus,  half  a 
century  later  still,  and  Scipioifimilianus,  another  half  a  cen- 
tury after  that,  invaded  the  Carthaginian  territory,  their 
march  lay  through  rich  fields  covered  with  herds  of  cattle, 
and  irrigated  by  numerous  streams ;  vineyards,  and  olive 
grounds  were  spread  on  every  side,  innumerable  small  towns 
and  villages  were  strewed  over  the  country,  and  as  they 
drew  near  to  the  *  Great  Carthage'  the  neighbourhood  was 
thickly   studded   with  the  country  seats  of  the  wealthy 
citizens.    Mago,  a  suffete  of  Carthage,  who  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  the  head  of  the  powerful  family  of 
that  name,  who  flourished  about  550  B.C.,  wrote  a  work  on 
agriculture  in  28  books,  which  is  the  only  work  mentioned 
as  having  been  carried  away  by  the  Romans  out  of  the 
libraries  of  Carthage  when  they  destroyed  that  city,  and 
which  was  translated  by  D.  Silanus,  but  is  unfortunately 
lost.   Varro,  Pliny,  and  other  Roman  writers  have  borrowed 
considerably  firom  this  work,  which  they  quote  with  great 
praise.    We  are  told  by  Polybius  that  the  Carthaginians 
derived  their  public  revenue  from  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
provinces. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Carthaginians  was  grasping, 
jealous,  and  often  inhuman.  This  policy  however  dates 
from  the  time  when  Carthage  became  a  conquering  nation, 
which  was  in  the  fourth  century  of  its  existence,  when  the 
sons  of  Mago  invaded  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Before  that 
event  they  seem  to  have  contented  themselves,  like  their 
Fhcenician  progenitors,  with  trading  both  inland  and  by 
sea,  and  establiHhing  factories  on  the  western  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  carrying  on  an  exchange  trade  with  the 
natives.  They  early  took  possession  of  the  smaller  islands 
near  their  own  coasts,  such  as  Melita  or  Malta,  Gozo, 
Lampedosa,  and  afterwards  of  the  Balearic  and  the  Lipari 
islands.  The  Baleares  produced  wine,  oil,  and  fine  wool, 
and  Malta  was  celebrated  for  its  cloth  manufactures. 

The  intercourse  of  the  Carthaginians  with  their  mother 
country  Tyre  seems  to  have  been  very  closely  main- 
tained. We  read  in  Josephus  iCont*  Apion,^  lib.  i.)  that 
they  sent  assistance  to  the  Tyrians  when  besieged  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  abput  600  years  B.C.,  and  afterwards  when 
Tyre  was  besieged,  and  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Carthaginians  afforded  a  refuge  to  some  of  their  unfor- 
tunate fellow  countrymen.  Their  policy  and  their  old 
enmity  towards  the  6reeks,  originating  perhaps  in  com- 
mercial rivalry,  led  them  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
the  Persian  kings,  especially  at  the  time  when  Darius  and 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  They  also  joined  the  Etruscans 
at  an  early  period  against  the  Phocceans,  who  had  settled 
in  Corsica,  and  afterwards  the  Ligurians  against  the  Pho- 
caean  colony  of  Massilia  (Marseilles),  by  which  however 
they  were  defeated  at  sea,  and  precluded  from  forming 
establishments  on  the  coast  of  Gaul. 

Mago  was  the  first  who  introduced  milit^  discipline, 
and  made  Carthage  a  conquering  nation.  He  is  said  to 
have  freed  his  country  from  the  tribute  or  rent  which  they 
still  paid  to  the  Libyans  for  the  original  ground  on  which 
they  built  their  city.  As  Mago  however  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  after  the  building  of  Carthage,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  people  of  that  city  had  till  then  confined  themselves  to 
the  original  grant  of  territory.  We  know  that  it  was  their 
policy  to  establish  colonies  among  the  Libyans,  by  means 
of  which  a  mixed  race  was  formed,  called  by  Polybius 
Libyo-Phcsnicians,  as  distingmshed  both  from  the  pure 
Phcenicians  of  Carthage,  Utica,  and  other  maritime  towns, 
and  from  the  Nomades  or  N  umidians  of  the  interior.  These 
Libyans,  among  whom  the  Carthaginians  settled,  were  hus- 
bandmen, or  became  such  by  the  example  of  their  guests ; 
they  had  fixed  habitations,  and  they  axe  evidenUy  the  same 


whom  Herodotus  mentions  aa  Uving  noHh  of  the  Uke  Tn- 
tonis,  and  distinguishes  from  the  Nomadic  Libysnt.  \U 
cidls  them  by  the  names  of  their  tribes,  the  Maxy  es,  Zaur«  x ., 
Zygantes,  &c.,  which  they  still  retained  in  his  time,  1 1 : 
which  afterwards  became  obliterated  as  the  populai.  > 
amalgamated  themselves  with  the  Carthaginian  cc^or.i.-^. 
and  made  altogether  one  body  of  subjects  of  that  repoL.  - 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  they  were  apparently  in  the  t-^t 
stage  after  their  transition  ftom  their  aboriginal  wild  «>t  <-•. 
to  that  of  permanent  agriculturists. 

The  real  territory  of  Carthage  seems  to  have  exu>n'^  > 
southwards  as  far  as  the  lake  Tritonis,  and  W.  not  m<.  . 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  present  state  of  Tonift,  f<>r  .t 
know  that  Cirta,  the  modern  Constantina,  was  the  ra|i  'i 
of  an  independent  Numidian  kingdom.    Bute^tn  in  tv 
tract  of  territory  which  may  be  considered  asbelon^inL'  '< 
Carthage  there  were  along  the  co^st  several  old  Phcrni'   • 
colonies,  such  as  Utica,  Leptis,  Hippo,  Hadrumetnm,  nt  • 
appear  to  have  stood  in  the  relation  of  allies  to  Canhc.:' 
retaining  their  municipal  independence.    Bnt  the  pol.t 
influence  and  indirect  sway  of  Carthage  extended  m    > 
farther  inland  over  many  tributary  native  chiefs;  ani  ,t 
had  settlements  all  along  the  N«  African  coast,  eHt.tv.irl 
as  far  as  the  Philasnorum  Ara,  on  the  bonndnry  ot  ( i 
rene,  in  the  most  southern  recess  of  the  Great  Syrtis.  a. : 
westwards  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules.    Diodoru«  nj<  • 
tions  various  nations  who  inhabited  North  Afrtra.— t" 
Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians  along  the  coast,  the  1  il*.  • 
Phcenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  the  territor\'  su'>< 
to  Carthage,  and  especially  the  district  of  Byzacium,  v. 
Libyans  Proper,  who  spoke  a  different  language  from  t!i- 
Punic,  and  the  Nomades  or  N umidians. 

The  first    foreign  conquest  attempted  bv  the  Cart* - 
ginians  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Sardinia,  un^lvr   : 
Malchus,  perhaps  Melech,  who  failed ;  it  was  rene«<'I  '  • 
Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  the  sons  of  Mago.   Hssdnjl^a:.  • 
whom  we  are  told  that  he  had  been  eleven  time»  geii'  - 
fell  in  battle  in  Sardinia;  but  his  brother  Hamilrar  «  - 
ceeded  in  reducing  part  of  the  island,  where  the  Cm- 
ginians  built  the  colonies  of  Caralis  and  SukL    It  v-* 
about  this  time,  490  B.C.,  that  Darius,  according  to  Ju«" 
(xix.  l),sent  an  embassy  to  Carthage,  requestinfru'i^''^' 
against  the  Greeks,  which  the  Carthaginians  decline)  tc 
nishing.    About  480  B.C.  Hamilcar  was  sent  to  Siciiy  tt 
a  great  force,  which  has  been  probably  exagireraie'i  ' 
Diodorus,  who  states  it  at  300,000  men.    This  wa»  ibt^  t  •. 
attempt  of  Cartilage  to  conquer  that  fine  island,  and  u  «      { 
made  at  the  instigation  of  Anaxilas  the  tyrant  of  M**«s. 
and  of  his  son-in-law  the  tyrant  of  Himera,  who  beinj  •-> 
pelled  his  country  had  taken  refuge  at  Caithage.  Tbf  (  r- 
thaginians  landed  at  Panormus,  which,  as  well  as  S^'lu* '  ' 
and  Motya,  were  old  Phosnician  settlements,  and  ir  •<  - 
thence  to  besiege  Himera.    Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Synn- 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  place,  anid  by  a  stnn: ' 
surprised  the  Carthaginian  camp,  killed  their  comm}; 
Hamilcar,  set  fire  to  the  ships,  and  totally  defeated  tr 
army.    The  whole  Carthaginian  force  was  either  de«tr<  ^. 
or  taken  prisoners.     Herodotus  says  that  the  batti-  ' 
Himera  happened  on  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  SiUr  « 
On  the  news  of  the  defeat  the  senate  of  Carthage  sent  n  ^ 
sengers  to  Gelon  to  request  peace,  which  Gelon  vntv 
on  condition  that  Carthage  should  pay  SOOO  talents  .■ 
send  to  Syracuse  two  ships  completely  eouipped,  and    « 
that  the  Carthaginians  should  abolish  the  cruel  pn'' 
of  sacrificing  human  victims  to  Melcarth.    The  Ci:'  • 
ginians,  overjoyed  with  the  peaee  they  had  thus  obtit'!  . 
made  a  present  to  Demarata,  Gelo*s  wife,  who  had  fa^      • 
its  conclusion,  of  a  crown  of  gold  of  the  valne  of  100  tait  > 
There  was  after  this  a  period  of  70  years  of  pesc^  >iu    : 
which  Carthage  seems  to  have  reached  the  hi};he>t  f> 
of  its  commercial  prosperity.    It  was  during  this  tiiv '' 
it  sent  two  fleets  to  explore  the  western  eoasts  of  Afn»  >' 
Europe.    The  first  was  commanded  by  Hanno»s  ^^J'^  ■' 
perhaps  the  Hanno  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  had  dipi  ' 
Sicily.    He  took  out  with  him  30,000  colonists,  of  th«  rr 
population,  whom  he  distributed  in  six  settleiiieiitf  on  :  - 
W.  coast  of  Africa.     For  partienlan  of  this  celebrate  *^ 
pedition  see  Hanno.    The  other  expedition  under  Hi : 
(there  was  another  son  of  Hamilcar  of  the  same  oanu?*  *-* 
sent  round  the  coast  of  Lusitania  and  northwards  »s  tr  ■ 
the  GBstrymnon  Cape,  which  some  suppose  to  bf  i    ' 
Finisterre.     But  the  only  information  that  we  bavr  ' 
coming  this  voyage  u  derived  ftom  Festoa  AvitDos't  ^«^ 


Carthue,  like  all  commonweaUhs  in  their  decHoe,  wu 
distnctMbv  factions;  one  party  was  favourable  to  Rome, 
another  to  Magsaniua,  and  another,  wilh  Cisco  and  Hasdru- 
bal  at  their  head,  called  themselves  the  popular  or  national 
parly.  The  friends  of  Massanissa  were  exiled  by  the 
popular  party,  and  Gulussa,  the  son  of  Massanissa,  vbo 
had  mme  to  Carthage  to  negotiate,  was  not.allowed  to  enter 
the  galas,  and  on  hia  vay  back  his  escort  was  attacked  by  a 

Cirly  of  Carthaginians,  and  soioo  of  his  men  were  killed, 
[assanissa,  who  was  then  nearly  90  years  of  age,  invaded 
the  territory  ofCarlhage.  The  Carthapnians  opposed  force 
to  force,  and  Hasdrubal  was  appointed  commander.  While 
the  two  armies  were  fighting,  Scipio  jEmilianus,  son  of 
Paulas  jEmilius,  and  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanua  by  adop- 
tion, arrived  in  Masianissa's  camp  on  a  mission  from  Spain, 
where  he  was  then  serving.  The  result  of  the  flght  was 
unfavourable  to  the  Cartbaginiana,  who  rerreated  to  their 
camp,  in  which  they  were  blockaded  by  Mnasnniasa.  Being 
reduced  by  famine,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender,  give  up 
their  arms,  and  pass  under  the  yoke ;  aOer  which,  as  they 
were  marcliing  on,  exhausted  and  broken-spirited,  towards 
Carthage,  Gulossafell  upon  them  with  hia  Numidian  cavalry, 
and  made  a  frightful  slaughter.  Hasdrubal,  tho  com- 
mander, escaped,  but  being  rondemned  to  death  as  a  traitor 
or  coward,  he  collected  the  runaways  and  many  outlaws, 
and  formed  a  body  of  20,000  maraudera,  who  lived  at  dia- 
crotion  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  city  of  Utiea, 
an  old  Phcenician  colonv,  lo  save  itself  from  the  impending 
storm,  sent  deputies  to' offer  itself  to  the  Ramans.  Rome 
declared  war  against  Cartilage,  149  B.C.,  under  tho  pretence 
of  its  having  violated  the  treaty  by  defending  itself  against 
Maasanissa.  The  consuls  Marcius  Censorinus  and  Manilius 
Nepos  were  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  and  of  the 
land  force;  and  they  received  secret  orders  from  the  senate 
not  to  desist  from  boslililies  until  Carthage  was  destroyed, 
The  Carthaginians,  overcome  by  so  many  calamities,  having 
lost  their  army,  and  being  nilbout  ship*,  allies,  or  mercena- 
ries, sent  deputies  to  Rome  wilh  full  nower  to  make  peace 
at  any  cost.  The  deputies  were  referred  by  the  senate  to  the 
coniola,  who  had  Iben  arrived  in  Sicily,  and  who  would  prO' 
•cribe  to  them  the  conditions,  by  fulfilling  wlitch  Carthage 
•hould  preserve  its  laws,  its  liberty,  and  its  territory.  Hr- 
ing  repaired  lo  the  consul's  station  at  LilylxBum,  they  wi 
required  to  deliver  as  hostages  300  young  men  of  the  flrat 
flimiliea  of  Carthage.  This  being  complied  with,  the  consuls 
wiled  for  Utica,  where,  having  landed  their  troops,  they 
encamped  at  the  old  Castra  Scipionis.  They  then  gave  a 
public  audience  with  great  pomp  and  state  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian deputies,  who  appeared  as  suppliants  before  them, 
and  were  required  to  give  up  all  tbcir  arms,  as  they  had 
no  motG  occasion  for  them,  the  Roman  people  taking 
them  under  their  protection.  The  arms  were  delivered  ' 
the  number  of  2000  catapultn,  200,000  complete  armou 
beiide*  an  immense  number  of  spears,  swords,  bows  and 
anowa,  &c.  This  being  done,  the  deputies  waited  to  hear 
the  final  sentence.  The  consuls  then  signified  to  them  that 
Carthage  must  he  raied  to  the  ground,  hut  that  tho  inhabit- 
mnta  might  rebuild  their  houses  anywhere,  provided  it  were 
10  miles  distant  trota  the  sea,  and  there  were  no  walls  ot 
fortiflcatioui.  The  scene  that  followed,  first  in  the  Roman 
camp,  and  afterwards  within  Carthago,  on  the  return  of  the 
deputici,  is  well  described  by  Appian.  The  indignation 
of  tho  cLtiiens  at  the  hnso  treachery  of  the  Romans  over- 
eame  all  considerations  of  prudence  or  personal  safety. 
They  determined  on  defence,  and  the  third  Punic  War 
began.  It  lasted  only  three  years,  and  ended  wilh  the 
destruetionofCartha[;e.l46  8.C.  The  horrors  of  that  s  , 
Ibe  desperate  resistance  of  tho  Carthaginians,  the  self-ae- 
TOtedne&s  of  their  women,  are  deserilwd  by  Appian.  "' 
700,000  people  who  lived  within  Carthage,  onlv  30,000 
rendered  to  Scipio  and  were  saved.  By  a  oeeree  of  the 
Roman  senate,  every  part  of  the  city  was  raied  to  the  ground. 
The  destruction  of  a  great  commercial  city,  the  drstin  the 
world  at  the  time,  previously  resolved  upon  in  cold  blood,  after 
nifty  yean  of  peace,  and  without  any  ^sh  provocation,  and 
against  adefencetess  people,  who  had  thrown  themselves  en- 
tirely upon  Roman  generosity,  was  one  ofthe  most  brutal  acta 
ef  Roman  policy.  To  Africa  the  destruction  of  Carthage  was 
a  retrograde  step  in  civilization,  for  there  was  never  after- 
wards a  native  power  in  that  part  of  the  world  that  could  be 
compared  to  Carthago.  The  Carthaginian  colonies  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  were  forgotten,  and  the  key  to  their 
diacoveriei  and  vxteuivQ  tnule  was  lost.   The  literature  of 
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Carthage  likeviae  perished ;  the  Rsoius  gkTaiUlibui« 
to  their  Numidian  allies,  and  we  kixiv  thiough  Mm 
{De  Brllo  Jugurlh.i  that  king  Hiempial  had  a  collwuia  c( 
Carthaginian  historians,  from  which  Sallust  derived  Mma 
'  iformation  on  the  early  history  of  Aftica.    Pliaj  ntnlM-j 

coUectian  of  African  chronicles  compiled  by  'Juba,  u.i 
extracted  from  Punic,  Libyan,  Greek,  and  Latin  iulWi:i(i' 
this  work,  however,  is  losL 

About  30  years  alter  the  destruction  of  Carlhan.  lit 
Gracchi  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  anils  ruins;  luu:;- 
settlement  made  little  progress  until  Julius  Cn*i.  ;t.] 
Augustus  after  him,  sent  colonies  to  build  a  dcwi^i:., 
which  was  called  Colonia  Carthago.  It  stood  on  the  iX. 
part  of  the  peninsula,  between  Cape  Cnrlhagg  and  GoL-u 
and  occupiel  but  a  comparatively  small  pan  of  the  efuui  : 
of  the  old  cily.  Plinj?  called  it  '  Colonia  Carthago  )ili..-[ . 
in  vestigiis  Carthaginis,"  It  rose,  however,  to  coniidwi  - 
splendour,  had  its  colhon  or  harbour,  and  became  tiic  Cit: 
city  of  Roman  Africa.  In  Christian  hbtoty  it  ii  lr.i.>. 
for  its  councils  end  fur  (he  spiritual  laboun  of  St.  Au;., 
tine.  In  439  a.d.,  it  waa  taken  by  the  VtoMt  ur,'..-: 
Genseric ;  it  was  retaken  by  Belisarius  in  S33 ;  aoi!  Ii>  i 
waa  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  inC9B.  1i. 
ended  the  second  Carthage,  after  an  existence  of  i'..y. 
seven  centuries.  The  ruins  which  are  now  seea  »ii:.i 
coast  belong  to  the  Roman  Carthage ;  there  are  no  rtiE  <::.- 
of  the  Tyrian  city,  except  the  large  cisterns  and  ptil.:- 
the  ruins  of  tho  great  aqueduct.  It  seems  pnbaCii: :: . 
the  old  or  great  Carlb age  occupied  tbeN.  part  of  the  pri:.. 
aula,  between  Cape  Cammart  and  Cape  Carthage,  ".^.i 
suhstruclurea  are  still  seen  under  water;  and  it  priii^ 
extended  also  to  the  S.W,  of  Cape  Cammart.  *btn  ',.. 
whole  appearance  of  the  land  is  changed  since  tb«  iirti .. 
old  Carthage.  The  gulf  between  Cape  Cammart  ami  lie 
point  of  Porto  Farina  uent  much  deeper  inland  iliui  it  i  > 
now.  The  alluvia  of  the  Bagradaa,  and  the  laadi  n.- > 
up  by  the  N-W.  winds  which  prevail  on  this  coast  l..' 
filled  up  this  space  for  several  milai.  The  shape  of  i~' 
peninaula  of  Carthage  is  completely  altered;  tbei^i:.i. 
three  miles  broad,  which  was  formed  by  the  lake  of  ti  • 
on  one  side  and  tho  gulf  above  mentioned  on  the  ellui,  i 
now  obliterated  on  the  latter  side  by  themainlaml,  >L'i 
baa  formed  itself  along  side  of  it,  extending  N.W.  lo  "■ 
spot  where  Sclpio's  camp  once  stood.  The  loTer  con.-- >i 
the  Bagradas  is  also  altered.  The  river  at  one  litae  enur.-, 
the  sea  nearer  Carthage  thon  it  does  now ;  it  slood  bcH'- . 
Carthage  and  the  Castra  of  Scipio,  whereas  it  nov  "■'■■• 
the  sea  on  the  otlwr  or  N.  side  of  the  Castra.  The  nra.  . 
of  Utica  arc  now  several  miles  from  the  sea-ahore.  (S,c  i  i 
topographic  map  of  Curlhago  in  Shaw's  Troceb.)  I>  > 
possible  that  the  colhon  or  harbour  of  the  Tyrian  Carti.-.' 
opcnod  into  the  gulf,  which  is  now  filled  up,  to  the  Icc'  : 
or  S.'W.  ofCape  CamraarL  As  forByreo,  ibeicait  t«'i-- 
hillocks  which  may  answer  to  it,  as  it  was  not  the  «. 
hill  within  Carthage.  Megara,  wbich  waa  a  subucli  °  ' 
spacious  gardens,  extended  probably  over  a  great  pan  ul  .i 
peninsula.  Tlie  most  recent  and  accurate  iavestiiFiU'i ' . 
the  site  of  the  Tyrian  Carthage  ia  contained  in  E-U'-  • 
Lineee  Topographicis  CaTthasinit  Tyria,  wilh  i  u.- 
I8Z1,  Estrup  was  a  Danish  KcliuUr,  who  made  uteol  ' 
MSS,  of  Camillo  BorRia,  a  Neapolitan  traveller.  wl>o  '  - 
oxamincd  the  ground  attentively,  and  who  died  at  N  ;  " 
n-iihout  being  able  to  publish  bis  work.  See  aba  E  ^  - 
ley's  Observaiiona  oa  Tunit  and  Cape  Carlhagf.  !'■ 
For  the  commerce  and  colonies  of  Carthage,  tt.c  ri'* 
may  refer  to  Heercn's  Reaeurcfiet,  and  the  aulhorilic' ' 
quoted  ;  and  for  its  political  history,  to  BiJllicbei'i  '' 
ichichle  der  Karlhager.  1837. 
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Pxt9  witbout  ftrat  inaking  studies  or  cartoons  in  ebtaro  ^icuro. 
Many  of  those  by  Raifaelle,  And.  Mantegna,  Domenicbino, 
the  Caracci,  and  others,  remain  to  attest  the  laborious  dili- 
gence and  care  with  which  their  great  works  were  accom- 
plished* By  this  means  the  compositioUf  drawing,  expres- 
sion, and  ligbt  and  shade,  were  all  perfected  before  the 
colouring  of  the  picture  was  attempted,  and  as  these  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  hif^hest  qualities  of  art,  the  schools 
that  chiefly  attended  to  them,  viz.  the  Roman,  Florentine, 
and  Bolognese*  are  eminently  distinguished  for  their  grand 
9tyle. 

The  finest  specimens  of  cartoons  that  are  known  are  those 
executed  by  RafTaelle  d'Urbino,  which  were  sent  to  Flanders, 
in  the  reign  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  to  be  copied  in  tapestry,  in  two 
sets.  One  was  intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  ponti- 
fical apartments  in  the  Vatican ;  the  other  as  a  present 
from  the  pope  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The  tapestries 
(only  shadows  of  Raifaelle's  exquisite  designs)  were  finished, 
and  one  set  is  now  in  Rome.  The  other  was  in  England 
till  the  death  of  Charles  In  when  it  was  purchased  and  car* 
ried  to  Spain  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.* 

The  cartoons,  originally  twenty-five  in  number,  wera  left 
neglected  at  Brussels,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed.  A  few  however  escaped  this  fate,  and 
seven  are  now  in  England  in  his  Majesty's  collection  at 
Hampton  Court.  Their  history,  even  since  their  arrival  in 
England,  is  eventful.  They  were  bought  in  Flanders  by 
Rubens  for  King  Charles  I.  At  the  dispersion  and  sale  of 
the  royal  collection  the  cartoons  were  secured  to  the  country 
by  purchase,  by  Cromwell's  particular  command :  at  which 
time,  we  are  told,  the  triumphs  of  Julius  Caesar  by  Andrea 
Mantegna  (still  preserved  at  Hampton  Court)  were  valued 
at  20u0/.,  while  the  cartoons  of  Rafi*aelle  were  estimated  at 
only  300/.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  they  were  again 
consigned  to  neglect.  They  had  been  sent  to  Mortlake  to 
be  copied  in  tapestry,  where  they  were  seriously  injured. 
William  III.  had  them  repaired,  and  built  a  gallery  at 
Hampton  Court  for  their  reception,  George  III.  removed 
them  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  subsequently  to  Windsor 
•Castle.  They  were  again  removed  to  Qamptou  Court, 
where  they  now  are. 

The  cartoons  represent  the  felloifing  striking  fubjeots 

'  *from  the  New  Testament : — 

•  < 

Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 
,  The  Death  of  Ananias. 

Elymas  the  Sorcerer  struck  with  blindness. 
*  Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Peter. 

The  Sacrifice  at  Lystra. 

The  Apostles  healing  the  Sick  in  the  Temple. 

The  Miraculous  Praught  of  Fishes. 

Precluded  by  our  limits  from  entering  at  length  into  the 
jnerits  of  the  cartoons  of  Raffaelle,  we  would  still  earnestly 
dire\'t  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  noble  creations 
of  genius.    They  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the  qualities 
that  dignify  art.   In  the  first  place,  they  display  the  greatest 
judgment  in  the  arHst  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects, 
and  equal  skill  in  «.je  manner  of  treating  them.    The 
compositions  are  in  the  highest  degree  masterly,  and  the 
atones  intended  to  be  illustrated  are  told  with  the  greatest 
perspicuityw    In  the  details  they  exhibit  every  variety  of 
character  and  expre^ion ;  the  mild  sublimity  of  our  Sa- 
viour, the  quiet  dignity  of  the  Apostles,  admiration,  doubt, 
surprise,  pain,  fear,^  down  to  the  careless  innocence  of  child- 
hood, are  all  pourtrayed  with  a  master's  hand.    The  women 
are  the  most  perfect  delineations  of  grand  female  beauty, 
and  the  children,  wherever  they  are  introduced,  are  modeb 
of  infantine  grace  and  simplicity.     In  the  arrangement  of 
-drapery  Rufiaelle  was  unrivalled,  and  the  cartoons  offer  the 
finest  examples  of  excellence  in  this  respect.    These  exqui- 
site works  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  carefully  studied  by 
those  who  desire  to  form  a  pure  and  elevated  taste  in  design. 
The  cartoons  above  specified  have  been  engraved  by  Do- 
ngny,  Audran,  and  Holloway ;  there  are  also  engravings 
of  a  greater  number  than  those  in  the  English  collection, 
«ome  of  which  are  taken  from  the  tapestries ;  of  others  it  is 
believed  the  originals  no  lonpier  exist.     Five  from  tapestries 
represent  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings — Christ  appearing  to 
Mary  Magdalen — ^The  Disciples  atEmmaus — The  Mulder  of 
the  Innocents — ^The  Ascension.    Others  are  described  by 

*  Tbevi  tap4>strie«  wer«  recoTCwd  and  bronght  to  Encland,  and  exhibited 
Utely  io  London,  but  at  no  purchaser  waa  IbaBd,  they  wei«  boncht  by  a 
tedgttMr.  who  took  ihemlottMooaliMat.  -•       / 


Fea»  in  hi» '  Descrizione  di  Qoma,*  and  8ometM]i,%Ffrn^h 
artist,  engraved  them,  with  the  whole  series,  in  4to. 

Two  large  cartoons  by  Raflfaelle  are  in  the  posset  van  d 
the  duke  of  Buccleugh ;  and  two,  said  to  bdong  to  tin  K-t 
sent  to  Flanders,  are  in  the  king  of  Sardinia's  colki :  a. 
There  wa^f  a  tapestry  from  8  c»xtoon  b^  Raffaelle,  r> i.r<' 
senting  The  Descent  of  Chrici  to  the  Fathers,  in  Ll  ■ 
which  the  Abbate  Fea  tells  us  was  destroyed  bv  flrv.  |i 
was  engraved  by  Nic.  Beatricetto,  and  described  by  Bruu:. 
For  some  further  interesting  particulars  on  thissubjert.  w.; 
reader  is  referred  to  *  Istoria  della  Vita,  &c.  di  Ratia, .  •, 
Sangio  del  Sr.  Quatremdre  de  Quincy,'  with  ample  noU-^  U 
its  translator  (into  Italian),  Francesco  Longheoa;  I  \uU 
Milano,  1R29.  Lord  Francis  Egerton  has,  at  Brl(l(;e?..t>- 
House,  two  very  fine  cartoons  in  black  chalk,  by  A^:i  ,• 
Caracei.  They  are  studies  for  parts  of  the  decoration  oi  \wt 
Farnese  Palace  in  Rome,  and  offer  examples  of  the  \r:* 
and  ^rand  style  of  design  which  characterised  this  ait.x* . 
Dcridl 

CARTWRIGHT,  EDMUND,  was  bom  April  24,  \:\\ 
at  Marnham,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.  Hi»  Uz ... 
was  antient  and  highly  respectable,  and  had  suffered  m  :;i 
fortune  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  the  C4uv  >! 
Charles  I.  Edmund  Cartwright  received  the  earU  yy\  >.[ 
his  education  at  Wakefield,  and  being  intended  t\i  ::.{ 
church,  he  afterwards  went  to  University  College,  Oil  r*. 
and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  He  j':>  r- 
wards  held  the  living  of  Brampton,  near  Chester  •:. 
and  subsequently  be  removed  to  the  living  of  Gw^.v- 
Marwood  in  Leicestershire.  He  wrote  some  poetical  (>.i  i 
at  an  early  age,  some  of  which  were  printed  aDunyu.u- ;. 
In  177U  he  published  in  his  own  name  a  legendari  f  •-. 
entitled  '  Arminia  and  Elvira,*  which  was  received  u  .j 
much  favour,  and  soon  passed  through  several  ed;;  rv 
He  wrote  also  the  *  Prince  of  Peace*  and  *  Sonnets  tu  h ... 
nent  Men.'  He  was  for  a  considerable  time  a  r>.  r.- 
butor  to  the  *  Monthly  ][teview,*  Toe  duties  of  bis  ca«  ; 
were  bes^es  varied  by  a  literary  correspondence  with  Mvt:« 
eminent  individuals. 

In  the  summer  of  1 784,  during  a  visit  at  Matlock,  U  > 
pening  to  meet  with  several  gentlemen  from  Manch^  ^'-i , 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  subject  of  merba. . 
weaving.    Dr.  Cartwright's  attention  had  never  bctu  :• 
rected  to  mechanical  inventions,  but  though  in  hi»  tr.  '.' 
year,  the  impulse  which  his  mind  receiv^  from  tin  *• 
dental  direction  of  its  powers,  enabled  him,  by  the  foil  -i  r 
April,  to  bring  his  first  power-loon^  into  action,  vn. 
though  an  extremely  rude  machine,  soon  received  di.  > 
valuable  improvements.    Its  first  introduction  was  op^'^.i 
both  by  manufacturers  and  their  workqoen,  owing  to  \*:  .* 
prejudices ;  and  a  mill  conUining  500  of  his  looms,  thf  p  ' 
which  had  been  erected,  was  wilfully  Jiurnt  down.    It>  r- 
there  were  not  more  than  23 po  power-looms  in  the  Ui 
Kingdona.  In  fact,  when  first  introduced,  and  before  ur 
improvements  were  made  in  it,  the  machine  was  ^« 
equivalent  in  its  results  to  manual  labour.    By  a  p-^ 
mentary  return  (No.  24.)  made  during  the  present  >t  • 
(1836),  the  number  of  power-looms  in  the  United  Ki^:    - 
is  as  follows :— -England,  95,975;  Wales,  1939;  inv' ' 
17,721;    Ireland,  1516;   total,   U7J51.     In  Apnl.  :: 
Dr.  Cartwright  took  out  a  patent  for  combing  wool .  i*  > 
^ether  he  obtained  ten  different  patents  for  invenii  ^r.*  *' 
improvements  of  various  kinds.     In  1807,  a  number  ^ ! 
principal  ootton-spinners  memorialised  the  governot  r.:  - 
behalf  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  who  had  hitherto  reaped  lit:!- 1^ 
vantage  from  the  exercise  of  his  mventive  tabnU.  Il«   ^ 
petitioned  the  legislature  himself  in  support  of  bi»ru  :• 
and  in  1809  parUament  granted  him  10,000/.  for  *th«  c 
service  he  bad  render^  the  public  by  bis  invest  ? 
weaving.*    This  was  a  smaller  sum  than  he  hade\p(>- 
on  his  projects,  but  it  enabled  him  to  paas  the  Rmai^'^v'  • 
his  days  m  ease  and  comfort     He  died  October  30.  .'-* 
in  the  8 1st  year  of  his  age. 

CARTWRIGHT,  JOHN,  brother  of  the  pcecedinc  >• 
lx>rn  in  1 749,  at  Marnham,  and  entered  the  oa\}  *^  - 
early  age.     Soon  after  bis  thirtieth  year,  be  publ-' 
*  Letters  on  American  Independence  ;*  and  though  ati- 
to  his  profession,  he  declined  taking  part  in  the  str. .. 
which  ensued  between  the  mother  country  and  Um*  "^ 
American  colonies.  In  1775,  he  re«:eived  a  major's  <t>c.   * 
sion  in  the  Nottinghamshire  militia,  an  appoiottneot  <• 
the  ministry  regarded  with  displeasiin.    The  sttainnif 
annual  parliaments  and  universal  auilnge  bectiae  the  > 
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Their  nntt  lie  oblmis^  ^rj  nnooUi,  angular  in  only  a  slight 
degraa,  aboat  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  tlunner  shelled 
Ihan  the  other  sorta.  The  kernel  U  good  to  eat,  and  by 
Jar  the  best  of  the  hickories ;  on  this  aoeount  the  nuts  are 
a  small  article  of  North  American  trade.  The  pecan  nut 
k  found  in  Upper  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans.  It  is  com- 
mon on  the  oanks  of  riven  in  Missouri^  Illinois,  and  Ar- 
kansas. It  does  not  occur,  except  in  straggling  specimens, 
more  than  200  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

2.  Catya  iulcaia^  thick-shell-bark  hickory,  Springfield 
or  Gloucester  nut  (Juglatu  lacinioia,  Michaux),  very  com- 
mon in  all  the  low  grounds  adioining  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries,  where,  along  with  three-thomed  gleditsehias, 
black  walnuts,  Virginian  bird-cherries,  American  elms, 
planes,  and  different  species  of  Acer,  it  forms  dense  forests ; 
It  is  seldom  found  west  of  the  Alleehanies.  Its  trunk  is 
as  much  as  80  feet  high,  on  which  it  has  a  noble  spreading 
liead.  Its  bark,  like  that  of  some  of  the  other  hickories,  strips 
oif  in  ribands  from  one  to  three  feet  long,  which  separate  at 
their  extremities  and  curl  backwards,  finally  adhering  to  the 
trmk  only  by  their  middle.  The  leates  vary  in  length 
ftom  8  to  20  inches ;  in  form  they  are  very  like  those  of 
C,  alba^  but  they  usually  have  6  or  8  leaflets  instead  of  4, 
irhich  is  the  invariable  number  in  that  species.  The  nuts 
aw  dblong,  sharp-pointed  at  each  end,  with  four  elevated 
aneleSff  fltnd  a  thick  shell  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  not 
white  as  in  C  alba.  They  are  brought  to  market  in  North 
America  under  some  of  the  names  mentioned  above. 

3.  Carya  alba,  white-shell-bark,  shag-bark,  scaly-bark 
hickory  {Jugktni  tquamoMa,  Miehaux).  The  shaggy  ap- 
pearance of  the  bark,  adverted  to  in  speaking  of  the  last 
species,  has  caused  the  above  names  to  be  applied  to  this 
common  species.  It  extends  firom  South  Carolina  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portland  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  it  is  said  to  disappear.  It  is  the  most  slender-stemmed 
of  all  the  hickories,  its  trunk  being  sometimes  80  or  90  feet 
high  and  not  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  described 
as  a  maffuiflcent  tree  in  its  native  forests.  The  young  buds 
are  woody  and  slightly  orange-coloured.  The  leaves  are  often 
SO  inches  long ;  they  have  only  four  leaflets  and  an  odd  one, 
which  are  smooth  and  bright  green  above,  flnelv  downy  on 
the  under  side,  and  serrated  at  the  edge.  The  nuts  are 
whitish,  nearly  round,  hardly  pointed  at  each  end,  angular, 
compressed,  thiek-shelled,  remarkably  small  in  proportion 
to  tne  size  of  the  fruit  with  its  fleshy  rind  upon  it.  The 
kernel  is  next  in  quality  to  that  orthe  Pecan  nut.  They 
Ibrm  a  common  article  of  market  commerce. 

4.  Carya  tomenioia,  mocker-nut  hickory ;  so  called  in 
oottsequenoe  of  the  smallness  of  the  kernel  compared  with 
the  siie  of  the  nut  Its  leaflets  are  from  7  to  9  in  number, 
alightly  round,  very  downy  on  the  under  side ;  they  become 
bright  yellow  in  the  autumn.  The  leaf-buds  are  thick, 
short,  whitish-grey,  and  very  hard  in  the  winter  season. 
The  nuts  are  sessile,  roundish,  and  enclosed  in  a  rind  which 
only  opens  half-way  to  let  them  drop  out ;  they  are  light 
brown,  angular,  and  very  little  pointed.  The  bark  of  this 
apeoies  does  not  scale  off,  but  rends  into  deep  fissures.  It 
^ws  the  slowest  of  all  the  hickories ;  and  is  found  chiefly 
in  ibrests  from  New  England  to  Virginia^  and  in  the  Alle- 
ghaniea;  Purah  says,  in  fertile  soils;  but  Miehaux  adds, 
that  it  nevertheless  is  the  only  hickory  which  makes  its 
appearance  in  those  sterile  tracts  called  pine-barrens,  where 
bowever  it  is  only  a  scrubby  bush*  In  the  most  favourable 
situations  it  rarely  grows  more  than  60  feet  hi|[h,  and  is 
usually  a  gnarled  inelegant  tree.  Nuttall  mentions  a  va- 
riety of  this  species  as  occurring  a  few  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, with  '  fruit  nearly  twice  tne  ordinaiy  sise,  as  large  as 
an  apple.* 

5.  Carya  mtcroo0r^pa.-*Leaflets  about  fiv«»  oblong-lance- 
olate, sharply  serrate,  and  obviously  tapered  to  the  point; 
■month  on  each  side,  glandular  beneath.  Fruit  roundish, 
with  a  small  thin-shelled  nnt,  which  is  somewhat  qoadimn- 
gular,  and  abruptly  rounded  at  the  end,  with  a  very  small 
point.  Aeoording  to  Nultall,  this  is  found  wild  on  the  banks 
of  the  SehuylkiU  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  where  it 
Ibrma  a  lam  tree  with  an  even  bark.  The  fruit  is  much 
like  that  of  C  iomentoio,  and  eatable,  but  very  small,  not 
exceeding  the  site  of  a  nutmeg. 

6.  Carya  omom,  bitter  nut,  or  swamp  hickory ;  found 
ftom  the  state  of  Vermont  in  the  north,  as  far  as  the  most 
eouthem  parts  of  the  American  Union.  In  woods  near 
New  York  Miehaux  measured  several  individuals  which 
were  10  or  18  feet  in  circumference,  and  from  70  to 


80  feet  high ;  but  in  general  it  is  smalkr.  It  ii  H^e 
latest  in  leafing  of  aU  the  hickories.  The  lealleti  an  r  to 
9  in  number,  smooth,  coarsely  and  irregularly  lemted. 
long,  lanceolate,  and  more  wrinkled  than  in  other  tpeciei! 
The  fruit  is  small,  roundish,  with  a  thin  rind ;  the  nuu  ajt 
obovate,  depressed  at  the  end,  with  a  central  prtjecur.^ 

Ct ;  they  have  no  angles,  and  are  broader  than  they  tn 
* ;  the  shell  is  thin  and  brittle,  and  the  kernel  lobiuer 
and  austere  that  even  squirrels  reflise  to  eat  it.  Thii  ipecxi 
is  easfly  known  in  winter  by  its  yellow  buds. 

7.  Carya  aquatica,  found  only  in  the  lower  parti  of  the 
southern  states  of  the  American  Union,  in  swampt,  and  \>y 
the  side  of  ditches  surrounding  rice-fields,  along  with  red 
maples,  deciduous  ^rpresses,  and  Carolina  poplan.  It  a 
readily  known  by  its  very  narrow  taper-pointed  lettlet!. 
which  vary  in  number  from  9  to  11.  Its  fruit  ii  smalt. 
ovate,  tuberrculated,  angular,  and  pkoed  upon  stalks  in  Uule 
dusters.  The  nuts  are  bright  brown,  ovate,  angnlir,  bit 
little  pointed  at  eitbar  end ;  they  are  very  thin-thetled,  and 
contain  an  extremely  little  kemeL  The  tree  gmn  (r.u 
40  to  50  feet  high,  and  is  of  much  leas  value  tiian  the  otbu 
species. 

8.  Cof^aporctna,  the  p]a[-nuthiok<Nry,  or  hog-nnt  This 
ii  most  common  in  the  middle  states,  beginning  with  Lu« 
caster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  north.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  trees  in  the  united  States,  growing  to  the  bet|^t  q( 
70  or  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  or  4  feet  Iti  browa 
shoots  and  oval  very  small  buds  diatinguish  it  in  vioter. 
The  leaflets  are  lanceolate^  very  taper-pointed,  regulariy 
serrated,  and  from  3  to  7  in  number ;  they  are  quite  imocth 
on  each  side,  and  on  vigorous  shoota  in  shady  pliees  tl.«i: 
stalks  are  violet.  The  fruit  is  sesaile,  and  variei  in  fora 
from  pyriform  to  spherical ;  its  little  nuts  correspond  in  tl..« 
respect  with  their  rind ;  they  are  acaroelv  at  all  tnguUr. 
ana  always  rounded  at  the  apex,  with  a  sharp  point;  thor 
shell  is  very  thick  and  hard,  their  kernel  sweet  but  fma.I. 
and  difficult  to  extract. 

9.  Carya  myrittieofformii,  nutmeg  hickory.  This  U  a 
little  brown  species,  of  which  Micbaux  obtained  t  iir :  • 
branch  with  about  30  nuta,  at  Cbariestown,  from  a  ne jr 
gardener,  who  procured  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tr: ^i 
citv.  Its  leaves  are  like  those  of  C  aquatiea,  but  not  qu:*' 
so  long  and  narrow.  The  fruit  is  seasile,  oval,  tubereula!;':. 
and  contains  a  small,  smooth,  brown,  striated  nut,  vitr  :i: 
exceedingly  thick  shell,  and  a  very  small  kernel  £11  t, 
who  resided  near  Cbariestown,  uid  wrote  on  the  plmt*  : 
Carolina^  could  never  gain  any  further  intelligence  of  th « 
plant. 

(See  Michaux's  Arbrei  Foreitiert  de  tAfhiriqw  &;  f^ 
trionale  for  further  details  regarding  these  trees,  i&o»t .' 
which  are  found  growing  in  the  plantations  of  Gnat  Bntajr. 

GARYAnriDES  (Kaf>vdrl^cc>,  female  fignres  fm 
ploved  in  arehiteeture  in  place  of  eolumns,  like  Atlanta 
and  Telamones.  Vitruvius  attributea  the  crighi  of  Carpi  i 
figures  to  the  circumstance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cana.  i 
city  of  Peloponnesus,  taking  part  with  the  Persians  ii^^ 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  tneir  oonsequent  poniahofct 
the  men  were  slain,  and  the  women  earned  into  ctptiv  tr . 
and  their  ignominy  was  perpetuated  by  the  empVojaent -^ 
figures,  similar  to  the  women  of  Caryae,  in  place  of  eolosM 
This  absurd  story  however  is  hardly  worth  relsting.  It  hii 
sometimes  been  conjectured  that  these  flguiet  rc)ff»r*> 
the  virgins  who  celebrated  the  worship  of  Diana;  but  :r< 
better  opinion  probably  is,  that  they  represent  Atber- * 
virgins  carrying  on  their  heads  the  sacred  vessels  ovd  ' 
religious  ceremonies.  The  use  of  Caryatid  figures  arpf iri 
to  be  more  antient  than  the  date  of  the  story  told  by  Vitn 
vius ;  like  many  other  forms  of  art,  tbey  were  most  pnba- 1 
drawn  from  Egfypt 

Six  beautiful  Caryatid  figures  were  employed  in  '^ 
Pandrosion,  one  of  the  buildings  on  the  aeiopolift  of  Atbftv 
The  northern  portico  of  the  randroeton  had  six  lont  co- 
lumns, four  in  front,  and  one  on  each  flank:  the  mitbrs 
portico  was  supported  by  six  Caryatid  figures,  fbor  io  frtr. 
and  one  on  each  flank.  Thcv  were  ptaoed  npon  a  biie- 
ment,  and  supported  an  ennebed  entablature.  (StB«t'* 
AikiHi,  vol.  ii..  Plates.)  One  of  the  figures  is  oov  it  '^ 
British  Museum  among  the  Blgin  odIleeMi.  The  excctjt  q 
of  this  figure  is  very  fine-  its  height  is  sefen  feet  nr.* 
inches. 

At  the  sides  of  die  New  Paneraa  Chuieh,  London,  ase  ^ 
the  east  end,  are  two  projecting  wtnga  with  four  CUmtc 
figiues  in  eaeh.    The  whole  ii  an  imitatioii  of  the  t^ 
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offlowen.  The  flower-stalkiBK  green ;  IbecftlfXcoiuiats 
of  »  bro«nbh-r«d  cylindrical  tube,  terminated  by  four  orate 
taetfa  ;  there  are  four  •mall  greeniih  concave  petals,  and  a 
lar^  cluster  of  felloir  atameni.  The  fruit  ii  an  obloni^ 
Mie-«eeded  purple  berrr,  crowned  b;  the  peraiitent  teeth  of 
tbe  catyi.  All  the  parts  we,  m  in  other  true  myrtaceotu 
plants,  corered  with  dots  containing  the  euential  oil  peculitr 
to  the  •pedes.  Thecloveisanativeor  the  Molucou.wtaetioa 
it  haa  been  earned  to  all  tbe  other  tropical  parte  of  the  world. 


the  Portoguete.  The  cloreB  of  the  ipice  shops  are  the 
flower-buds  of  this  plant,  ^thered  before  they  open,  and 
dried  in  the  sun  ;  the  reand  ball  at  their  ends  is  the  corolla 
inclosing  tbe  lUmeos ;  the  quadrangular  part  below  is  tbe 
tube  of  the  calyx ;  and  the  four  teeth  are  tbe  divisions  of 
tbe  cal^s.  Tbe  name  ck>v»  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  cioa,  a  nail,  a  name  that  has  been  suggested  by  the 
resemblance  of  the  dried  clove  to  such  a  thing.  Tbe  aro- 
matic stimulating  effects  of  oloTes  are  well  known.  For  a 
good  account  of  their  incioduction  to  Europe,  consumption, 
&c„  see  '  Botanical  Magaiine,'  vol.  liv.,  t.  S7S0.  By  some 
modem  botanists,  the  genus  CaryophyUut  is  reduced  to 
Eugmia. 


tCu^phjUu 


DlticiB.] 


Tbe  Caryopbyllut  Aromaticus  grows  iwdnrallf  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  Molucca  idands,  .from  which  last  ex- 
elusivelf  Europe  was  supplied  for  a  lo^g  time.  About 
1 769  tbe  French  introduoed  it  into  'tbe  Isle  of  Fiance, 
of  Bourbon,  and  tbe  Secbelles,  and  in  1771  into  Guiana, 
In  1798  the  cultivation  of  thia  t|ee  was  extended  to 
Sumatra,  and  very  lately  it  has  been  introduced  into 
Brazil.  A  tree  twelve  years  old  will  yield  from  5  to 
20  pounds  of  cloves  annually  ;  when  older  it  may  yield 
about  60  ^unds.  after  whicb  the  quantity  again  dimi- 
ninhes.  Bat  as  a  single  stem  may  live  150  years,  it  may 
furnish  during  that  lime  liao  pounds  of  doves.  Each 
olove  is  about  naif  an  inch  in  length.  The  eternal  colour 
ia  dark  brown,  appearing  as  if  covered  with  dust  or  little 
warts,  with  a  somewhat  fatty  coating.  When  broken 
across,  the  appearance  is  decidedly  oily,  and  od  quickly 
exudes  from  tbe  exposed  broken  surfaces.  The  i^our  is 
■trong  and  pecuhar,  but  agreeable :  tbe  ta*to  aromatic  and 
burning. 

Several  varieties  of  cloves  are  fbund  in  the  market  Hie 
fifferenee  of  colour  ia  attributed  to  the  different  season  of 
tbe  year  when  the  gathering  was  made.  1st,  Soft  cloves, 
called  also  the  Dutch  Company's  cloves:  these  have  gene- 
tally  been  distilled  once,  and  have  but  a  bint  odour  and 
taste.  2nd.  Dry  olovet,  which  are  mostly  distingmshed 
wending  to  ibetr  pUoe  of  growth.   The  EngUali  Com. 
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psny's  ctovet,  which  are  tbe  finest  sort,  are  of  a  hret  mt. 
and  of  a  bright  reddish-brown  cohmr.  The  Amboi  m  «■• 
probably  tbe  soft  Dutch  cloves.  The  Bourbon  thttt  .  ■ 
small:  those  of  Guiana  are  still  smaller;  iheM  iiu  ,,.; 
named  loita  are  chiefly  used  to  mix  fiib  the  kiae^  r  ; 
Sner  kinds.  Analyzed  by  Ttommsdorff,  IDUS  paru  )U':.„ . 
of 

Volatile  oil         .        ■.        .        .IBS  puu 
Scarcely  soluble  extractive  .        .      40 
Gum         .        1         ...    130 

Resin SB 

Tannin )3« 

Lignine 280 

Water  .  .  .  .  .  IBD 
By  distillation  a  tbickish  oil  is  obtained,  whirb  i>  u  E^' 
colourless,  but  by  time  becomes  yellow  and  bnivn.  I:. 
odour  parlakaa  strongly  of  that  of  cloves ;  its  tult  u  in\ 
fiery  and  aromatic;  it  re-acts  as  an  acid.  In  line  i:t"- 
separates  from  it  a  stearoplen  oi  dove-campbDr,  ri  •'. 
caryophyllin.  This  principle  may  be  procured  in  (tM'-; 
quantity  from  the  English  Company's  data,  nun  ,\~,- 
ringly  from  the  Buurbon  and  Cayenne  cloves:  in  vut . 
appears  to  be  altogether  wanting.  Owing  to  tbe  prevnv  : 
so  much  oil,  cloves  cannot  be  powdered  without  addiog  ki^t 
gum  or  sugar  during  the  process- 
Cloves  are  employed  in  medirlne,  and  alia  iiMrF(i:<c- 
uvely  for  culinary  purposes.  When  received  ioU  Iht  •'^^ 
mach  they  are  powerfully  stimulant,  and  pronmu  dii''- 
tion  when  taken  nlong  with  food  which  is  iniipjd  or  iliil,>  ,; 
of  digesLon.  Though  tbe  action  is  generally  linittJ  \uv.' 
stomach,  yet  if  taken  in  excess,  or  tlie  uae  very \m-  t^u- 
tinued,  it  extends  to  the  brain,  causing  gtddinetsaiiiiiji'-' 
inconveniences.  Cloves  may  Iw  given  in  powder,  aloDe  a  ', 
gum,  in  vei?  moderate  doses ;  but  tbe  infusioB  n  s  freir 
able  form.  Either  alone,  or  when  made  tbe  vehicle  for  n:  id- 
Date  of  ammonia,  nothing  eo  effectually  and  iaf«1y  nraMt 
that  feelioK  of  coldness  and  weight  about  the  stonarii  n 
porienoed  by  hysterical  or  gouty  persons,  and  rer.din  : 
unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  alcoholic  stimulsnti,  >- 
aa  brandy,  which  is  too  frequently,  employed  uodri  >.' 
drcumstances.  Oil  of  cloves  ia  used  to  drop  inU  dniu- 
tcelb,  and  also  is  given  along  with  miny  pntitilix  t:. 
other  medicines  to  correct  their  griping  tendenciei. 

The  fruit  of  the  dove,  called  the  mother  clove,  pcsv-!!.-- 
little  odour  or  acrimony  i  but  when  preserved  wilb»i.ev.: 
forms  a  good  condiment  to  be  eaten  at  dessert  bj  i-rt  :■ 
with  weak  digestion.  What  is  called  the  rojal  c^>i  * 
merely  a  monstrous  variety  of  that  nliove  described. 

The  buds  of  the  ddyplranthet  ainniu'iea  arc  empti''  '■ 
in  Btexil  as  a  substitute  fbr  those  of  the  Carjiophi/llii  ^  ■ 
matitut. 

CARYOTA,  a  genua  of  palms,  with  pinnstnl  l«- 
and  wedge-shaped  leailets,  strongly  toothed  at  tb«  n— 
mity.  It  has  moniscious  polyandrous  flowers,  nomf";-' 
peltate  stigma,  and  a  one  or  two  seeded  pulpy  fruit,  «]tt  .:- 
embryo  near  the  point  of  the  albumen.  TlebNit::^' 
■peciea,  Car^ota  urens,  is  a  native  of  most  of  the  L- :  i 
part*  of  Asia,  espedally  in  mountainous  sitoaliom,  «^"' 
according  to  Roxburgh,  it  grows  to  be  one  of  tbe  Itrec'  - 
the  palm  tribe.  Its  trunk  is  described  as  beinr  6'.'  '<' 
high,  thick  in  proportion,  and  sliglitly  mailed  "ila  vr  ■■ 
scars,  produced  by  the  fall  of  its  leaves ;  its  wood  i»  w  -' 
as  to  be  cut  with  some  difficulty,  and  is  conseqiKDiii  c' '  '* 
sideiable  value,  provided  the  sod  sap-wood  in  tbe  nr.'r 
scraped  awav.  Its  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  letjeb  oL! ..  > 
triangular,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  being  tiie  poiM  ■'  " 
they  are  attached  to  tbe  stalk  ;  tbeir  end  ii  irrfS-' 
toothed,  as  if  bitten  or  gnawed  by  an  animal  (lechm-  ■ 
pramoTit):  and  their  genera]  appearance  is  Ml  tlti>v<' 
so  remarkable  that  Rumf  compares  them  not  iBif'v'  ' 
the  fin  of  a  fish.  The  mass  of  flowers  (spofir)  b  %>f\ ' ' '' 
fW)m  6  to  16  feet  long,  divided  into  many  rimpl*  tinr>'' '' 
which  an  pretty  thickly  covered  with  innuiDendil*  *"'  - 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  called  a  berry,  one<«IM.  nn.:.  ', 
about  the  slxe  of  a  plum,  with  a  thin  yellow  rind-  >'  = 
that  it  produces  a  severe  sensation  of  burning  if  sppliH  t'  - ' 
skin ;  and  hence  its  name,  urena.  It  fs  genenllvititnl. ; - 
parently  upon  the  authority  of  Rumf,  that  this  noUe'T'  ! 
of  palm  yields  no  sap  fit  for  manufacture  inti  ^-  '■"_ 
that  the  sa|^  obtained  from  the  aoft  central  pail  of  iP '  '- 
is  of  such  inferior  quality  as  only  to  be  emidayed  is  t- ' 
of  r^ine.  Roxburgh  however  givea  a  twj  dilftW  *; 
ODuntofit.    He  nvs, 'This  tice  ia  highly  nloaWe  to  u* 


^ 
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pjujolk  tnaa. '  A  potioa  af  Ua  •padln.] 

Dslivea  ol  til*  countriel  where  it  grows  in  plentf ;  it  yieldi 
Ihem.  durioK  the  hot  teason,  an  immense  quanlit;  of  toddj, 
or  palm  wine.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  best  treei 
will  yield  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  pints  in  ibe  twenty- 
Eiiur  uours.  The  pith,  or  farinaceous  part,  of  the  trunk  of 
i^ld  trees  i»  laid  to  be  equal  to  the  best  eagO)  the  natives 
Dioke  it  into  bretul.  and  boil  it  into  thick  gruel.  I  have 
reuoD  to  believe  this  tubslance  tu  be  highly  nutritious ;  I 
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ban  Mten  tbo  gnA,  and  Uiink  it  fidlr  u  palUkbla  m  tM 
obtained  fiom  tne  Ualay  couutriet.'  This  lematkable  tna 
not  uncommon  in  hot-houtes  whera  palmt  are  cultivated. 
CASA'LE,  a  province  and  town  of  the  contineautl  Sar- 
nian  States.  The  province  is  bounded  to  tha  N.  and  S. 
by  the  Pa,  which  divides  it  from  the  provinces  of  Vereelli 
and  Mortara,  on  the  S.  it  borders  on  the  province  of  Ales* 
.  ,  od  on  the  W.  on  the  provinces  of  Asti  and  Turin. 
The  province  of  Casale  formed  part  of  the  former  Marquisata 
of  Monferrato.  It  is  intersected  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  by  a 
fidge  of  hills  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro  from  that 
of  the  Po,  and  ore  known  by  the  name  of  the  hills  of  Mon- 
ferrato.  The  vine  thrives  on  tliia  tract,  which  produces  soma 
of  the  best  nine  in  Piedmont.  It  is  also  known  fof  ita  truflles. 
A  great  quantity  of  sheep  are  reared  in  the  province.  Silk  i| 
another  of  its  chief  products.  The  population  of  the  pro* 
102, OOU,  divided  among  73  communes.  (Serristori. 
_  Statittieo.)  The  chief  town,  CasaJe,  has  16,000 
inhabitants,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  are  Jews.  It 
ia  situated  on  the  tight  or  S.  bank  of  the  Po.  is  fortified,  and 
has  an  old  castle  which  was  once  the  residence  of  the  mar- 
quises  of  Monferrato.  The  town  has  sustained  aaveral 
sieges.  The  cathedral  has  a  chapel  cased  with  costly 
marble ;  the  church  of  Santa  Caterina  is  rich  in  paintings, 
and  that  of  the  Dominicans  is  also  worth  seeing.  Casala 
haa  several  palaeed  belonging  to  the  nobility,  a  theatre,  and 
a  royal  college,  besides  a  college  for  boarden  kept  by  the 
latbera  Somascbi.  There  are  several  manufactures  for 
spinning  silk,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  coin, 
wine,  and  otbcr  agricultural  produce.  Casale  is  a  bishop's 
and  the  residence  of  iheiniendente  or  governor  of  the  pro- 
ce,  and  bos  a  Tiibunale  di  Prefetlura,  or  court  of  justice, 
from  which  appeal*  lie  to  the  senate  or  supreme  court 
of  Turin.  The  town  of  Moncalvo,  with  370D  inhabitants,  is 
next  to  Casale  in  importance,  and  was  the  birtfaplacQ  of  the 
painter  Caccia,  several  of  whose  paintings  are  seen  in  the 
church  and  convent  of  SL  Francis.  The  town  of  Casale  is 
3S  miles  E.  ol  Turin  and  18  N.N.W.  (^Alessandria. 

C&S1.LB  is  the  name  of  several  other  towns  in  Italy,  the 
names  of  which  begin  with  the  word  casale,  which  is  dinived 
from  caga  '  a  house,'  and  meant  originally  a  co]le<Aion  of 
bouses.  Such  are  :  Casalraiggiore  in  the  province  of  Cn- 
mona  in  Lombanly,  Casal  Pusteilengo  in  the  provinott  of 
l.odi,  Casalquovo  in  CalahriB„&c, 

The  villages,  some  of  them  very  large,  in  the  islands  of 
Malta  and  Goio,  are  also  called  Caaali.    [Ualta.] 

CASAN,  one  of  the  five  lie  uten  an  teles  or  provinces,  into 
which  tbe  former  kingdom  of  Casan  is  now  subdivided, 
forms  a  portion  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  adjoins  the  pnivinca 
of  Nishni -Novgorod,  in  Western  Russia  in  Europe.  It  lies 
between  S4°  and  ST**  N.  laL  and  46°  and  32°  G.  long, 
^he  surface  is  in  general  an  iindulating  level,  the  south- 
eastern part  of  which  is  varied  by  the  western  branches  of 
ihe  Ural  mountains,  while  a  small  range  of  limestone  hills, 
called  the  Undarian  Mountains,  runs  parallel  with  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volga,  but  nowhere  allains  a  greater 
elevation  than  1000  feeL  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about 
33,£00  square  miles,  and  its  population,  whioh  was  about 
840,000  at  the  close  of  the  last  ceniunr,  has  increased  to 
about  1,028,000,  of  whom  474,000  are  Russiana,  Poles,  and 
Cossacks,  345,000  Tartan,  335.0U0  Tshuwashes,  S6,000 
Circassians,  (Tiberemisses,)  and  18,000  Uordwines  and 
others.    It  is  divided  into  13  circles. 

The  principal  river  in  Casan  is  the  Volga,  which  enters 
it  from  N.  Novgorod  ia  the  qorth-west,  runs  through  tha 
heart  of  the  provinco,  where  it  is  increased  by  the  lai^a 
river  Kama,  and  quits  it  in  the  south,  on  the  borderMof  the 
province  of  Simbink.  The  Volga  has  coniidetabU  breadth 
befi>ra  the  Kama  joins  it,  but  is  enlarged  to  MOO  feet  by 
the  accession  of  that  stream.  The  Veriugm,  the  larger  and 
latsar  Kokshaya,  Sviaya,  Tsyvil,  and  Kasanka  contribute 
also  to  augment  the  Vf^ga  in  this  aualter.  The  province 
is  full  of  small  lakes,  which  a«  well  as  the  rivets  are  well 
stocked  with  fish.  In  the  Undarian  mountains  many  sul- 
phurous springs  and  much  liqi^id  naphtha  are  found. 

Th^  climate  is  on  the  whole  salubrious  ;  but  the  winter  is 
so  severe  that  the  rivers  are  oovered  with  ice  from  Novem- 
ber to  the  end  of  March.  The  Volga,  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice,  rises  above  seven  feet  beyond  its  level  in  sammer. 
The  fruits  of  Western  Europe  ripen  in  Ihe  open  air. 

Agrioulturo  is  pursued  to  a  limited  extent;  and  a  suffi. 
cient  quantity  of  hemp,  fruit,  and  vegetables  is  ipDwn  for 
ordinary  consnmptioa.    Ituieed,  tbs  ami  is  genenlly  fsrtila. 
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Imt  bands  m  wanting  for  its  proper  eolthratkm.  ITHiole 
distrlota  are  occupied  t^  forests  and  svamps;  the  ehief 
kinds  of  trees  are  the  pine,  fir,  and  oak;  and  the  woods 
abound  in  bears,  wdves,  and  feathered  game.  Large  herds 
and  flocks  are  reared  on  the  rich  pasture-groundi  which 
bolder  the  rivers ;  and  the  fleeces  of  Casan  are  of  good 
quality.  The  Tarter  inhabitente  make  much  wax  and 
honey.  The  province  contains  stone  for  building,  ehalk 
and  lime,  alabaster,  saltpetre,  and  small  quantities  of  iren 
and  copper. 

The  inhabitants  are  engaged  generally  in  spinning  and 
weaving,  tanning,  turning  and  making  articles  of  wood, 
and  oil-crushing,  for  which  last  purpose  they  employ  hemp- 
seed  as  well  as  nuts,  of  which  large  quantities  are  obtained, 
particularly  in  the  districts  that  lie  between  Casan  and 
Simbirsk.  The  province  conteined,  in  1808,  247  manufoc- 
tories. 

The  Russian  part  of  the  population  have  preserved  their 
mode  of  life ;  the  Tartars  live  either  in  the  towns,  where 
they  inhabit  a  particular  slobode  or  quarter,  or  in  the  vil- 
lages. The  Circassians,  Tshuwashes,  &c.  dwell  either  in 
the  villages  or  occupy  deteched  farms  or  settlements,  and 
ue  by  no  means  distinguished  for  their  cleanly  habits. 

In  1810  the  income  of  the  province  was  5,156,772  roubles, 
(about  236,350/.)  and  the  expenditure  483,336  roubles,  (about 
22,150/.) 

Casan  was  in  earlier  ages  subject  to  Tartar  sovereigns ; 
it  was  conquered  by  Ivan  II.  and  fell  under  the  Russian 
sceptre  in  the  year  1552. 

()ASAN,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  an  antient  Tartar 
town,  which  stends  on  a  hill  rising  out  of  a  low  plain,  be- 
tween the  Casanka  and  the  Bulak  which  flows  into  it,  and 
about  five  miles  above  the  influx  of  the  Casanka  into  the 
Volga.  It  is  composed  of  the  Kremlin  or  citedel,  the  middle 
town,  and  the  lower  town ;  the  whole  is  encircled  by 
gardens,  fields,  and  meadows,  which,  when  the  Casanka  is 
swollen  by  the  waters  ofthe  Volga  in  the  spring,  are  subject, 
as  well  as  the  lower  tow'n,  to  very  heavy  inundations.  The 
Kremlin,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Casanka,  contains 
the  governor's  palace  and  arohiepiscopal  residence,  barracks, 
prisons,  and  houses  of  correction,  but  particularly  the  highly 
venerated  '  Karsianskava  Boyeniater,'  or  cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  of  Casan,  the  prototype  of  other  Greek  churohes 
in  various  parts  of  Russia.  The  middle  town  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Grostini-Dver  or  Baxaar,  and  the  market- 
place which  is  surrounded  in  most  parts  by  lofty  houses, 
chiefly  built  of  stone,  and  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  Seve- 
ral of  the  churohes  are  well  built  The  lower  town,  next  to 
the  Bulak,  conteins  a  number  of  rows  of  houses,  separated 
by  gardens,  which  are  the  residence  of  the  merchants  and 
dealers ;  and  also  the  university  buildings,  a  handsome  pile 
embellished  vrith  Corinthian  columns,  and  containing  a 
library,  a  cabinet  rich  in  Russian  and  Tartar  coins,  collec- 
tions in  Natural  History  and  for  experimental  philosophy, 
a  botanical  garden,  and  awell-fumisned  observatory.  Casan 
has  4  squares  or  open  spaces,  33  streets,  41  Greek  churches, 
4  monasteries,  ana  8  Tartar  medshets  or  places  of  worship ; 
a  Greek  seminary  for  divinity  students,  2  gymnasia  and  4 
other  public  schools,  9  Tartar  schools,  a  muitary  school  for 
350  boys,  an  orphan  asylum  and  a  Russian  and  a  Tartar 
printing*house.    From  the  lowness  of  its  situation  the  town 

15  unhealthy,  and  there  is  also  a  want  of  good  water  for 
drinking.  The  surrounding  country  produces  all  kinds  of 
grain,  potatoes,  pease,  and  vegetables,  in  abundance,  and 
tiie  fisheries  of  the  Volga  furnish  the  place  with  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  fish.  In  1820,  Cochrane  stated  the  population 
to  consist  of  40,000,  inclusive  of  12,000  Tartars.  (}asan  is 
the  seat  of  sevetral  manufactures,  particularly  woollens,  cot- 
tons, morocco  and  other  leather ;  soap,  steel,  ironware,  earth- 
enware, tiles,  gunpowder,  spirits,  and  beer.  It  is  the  great 
mart  for  the  products  of  ttie  adjacent  parts,  and  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade,  of  which  teas  and  Asiatic  manu- 
factures are  leading  articles.  The  Tartars  live  as  a  distinct 
community  from  Uxe  Russians,  and  have  settled  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Bulak,  upon  the  eminences  around 
Lake  Kaban ;  their  dwellings  are  small  and  rude.  Casan 
oame  into  the  possession  of  the  Russians  in  the  year  1552, 
when  the  Csar  John  Vasilevitsh  captured  it  after  a  siege  of 
43  days.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  university  extends  over 

16  circles.    (Cochrane  and  Holman.) 

CA'SAS.  BARTHOLOMB'  DE  LAS,  was  born  at  Se- 
ville of  a  noble  family  in  1474.  When  he  was  about  20  he 
Moompanied  his  fhther,  who  embarked  with  Colombo  in  his 


saeond  voyage  to  tbe  WMt  Indies.    On  his  return  to  Spain 
he  entered  holy  ordere  and  became  curate  of  a  jnmh.  A(\ir 
some  yean  he  went  back  to  Hispaniola,  where  be  found  lU 
Indian  population  eruelly  oppressed  by  the  Spaniard*.  Bt 
the  system  of  *  repartimientos,'  enacted  by  order  of  Kil;* 
Ferdmand  of  Arsigon,  and  enforced  by  the  governor  Kh  C- 
c|Qerane,  the  unfortunate  natives  wera  distributed  like  utu 
into  lots  of  so  many  hundred  heads  each,  and  lold  u>  ibe 
highest  hidden,  or  eiven  away  to  courtiers  and  other  taa 
of  rank  in  Spain,  who  by  their  agents  sold  them  to  the  rv 
lonists.    The  mortality  became  so  grcat  amoni;  thete  u& 
happpy  beings,  who  wera  naturally  of  a  weak  coD»titutu». 
that  out  of  60,000  Indianst  who  were  on  the  island  of  Ui>^ 
niola  in  1508,  only  14,000  remained  in  1516.   The  Domim- 
can  frian  were  the  only  persons  who  loudly  disappmd  of 
this  system ;  the  secular  clergy  and  even  the  mncbnr.t 
took  part  with  the  colonists.    Las  Casss  sided  with  the  \>y 
minioans,  and  finding  that  Albuquerque  was  deaf  to  all  ibcr 
remonstrances,  he  sailed  for  Spain,  asked  sod  ohtaincd  t& 
audience  of  Ferdinand,  to  whom  he  made  saeh  a  dreirirj 
picture  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  repartimieatoa,  that  ihc 
king's  conscience  became  alarmed  and  he  proraiicd  Ui 
Cases  that  he  would  remedy  the  abuse.    But  Ferdiauvl 
died  soon  after,  and  Charles  I.,  eommonly  called  CharlciV, 
succeeded  him.     The  minister  Ximenes,  who  f,(j^«wi 
Spain  in  the  absence  of  the  young  king,  listened  with  firmer 
to  Las  Cases*  remonstrances,  and  appomted  three  superin- 
tendents from  among  the  Hieronymites,  an  order  which  u- 
joyed  great  consideration  in  Spain,  with  instructions  to  pr^ 
ceed  to  the  West  Indies,  and  examine  the  matter  od  t^ 
spot,  and  with  full  authority  to  decide  finally  upon  the  ptu 
question  of  the  freedom  or  slavery  of  the  Indians.   He  'm\ 
with  them  a  jurist  of  the  name  of  Zaazo,  who  hd  i 
great  reputation  for  learning  and  probity,  and,  lastly,  U 
added  Las  Cases  to  the  commission  with  me  title  of  '  Pro- 
teotor  of  the  Indians.*    The  commission  proceeded  to  Hifps- 
niola  in  1517.     After  listening  to  the  statements  of  1m: 
parties,  colonists  and  Dominicans,  or  friends  of  tbelndiuL 
and  having  also  examined  the  physical  and  iotelleclualoot- 
dition  of  the  natives  themselves,  the  Hieronymites  eunei 
the  conclusion  that  the  Indians  would  not  work  ao^ 
obliged  to  do  so ;  that  their  mental  capacities  were  or^ 
lower  than  those  of  Europeans,  and  could  not  be  stioDobtr: 
to  exertion  or  be  made  to  follow  any  moral  or  religious  ruK 
except  by  authority ;  and  therefore  they  decided  that  the  t;>- 
tem  of  repartimientos  must  continue  for  the  present  at  hsi 
but  at  the  same  time  they  enfbrced  strict  regulationi  is  u 
the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  should  be  treated  b)  tl>.' 
masters,  in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  any  abu!^  i 
power  on  the  part  of  the  latter.    Las  Casas,  not  ntul-- 
with  this  decision,  set  off  again  fbr  Spain  to  appet!  u 
Charles  V.  himself,  who  came  about  that  time  from  r»i 
den  to  visit  his  Spanish  dominions.    The  cjueation  vat  c^ 
cussed  in  the  king's  council,  and  as  tiie  difiicnlty  of  coi^t 
vating  the  colonies  without  the  repartimientos  wu  the  ^ 
objection.  Las  Cases,  it  is  said,  observed  that  the  A^ri*^ 
blacks*  who  were  already  imported  into  tbe  We^t  It:^ 
were  a  much  stronger  race  than  the  Indians,  and  might  a,w 
a  good  substitute.    This  .suggestion  has  been  D«i«>  ^^ 
most  writera  on  American  affaire,  a  ground  of  rtpn-i « 
against  the  memory  of  Las  Casas.    It  ought  to  be  obs^r  r. 
however  that  the  fact  of  the  suggestion  rests  solely  u}Kj&'-'^ 
authority  of  Herrera,  who  wrote  30  years  after  tbe  dtau  • 
Las  Casas.    The  writera  contemporary  with  Las  Cuai.  ^  • 
Sepulveda  himself,  his  determined  antagonist,  are  s.:* 
upon  this  point.  (Gr^goire,  Apotogie  de  B.deLu  Coj^i.  -^ 
the  iv.  vol  of  the  « Memoira  of  Moral  and  Political  SeieiKt  .■ 
the  French  Institute.')  It  is  certain,  and  both  Berren.  (-' 
after  him  Robertson,  acknowledge  it,  that,  u  earl}  u  l.^  • 
negro  slaves  had  been  imported  into  America,  and  th.t. ': 
1511,  a  large  importation  took  place  byking  Ferdci^'* 
authorization.    The  Portuguese  seem  to  have  been  the  v^ 
Europeans  who  traded  in  black  slaves.     A  nepv  '*^' 
found  to  do  as  much  work  as  four  Indians.   Char^r*  ^ 
granted  a  licence  to  one  of  his  Flemish  courtiers  to  injr  '* 
4000  blacks  into  the  West  Indies.     The  courtier  vi^  |  \ 
licence  to  some  Genoese  speculatora  for  25,000  ducats  •'  ^ 
the  Genoese  then  began  to  organize  a  regular  sla^  •'\' 
between  AfHoa  and  the  New  Worid.    But  the  pnre  o. '. ; 
blacks  was  so  high  that  few  of  the  colonists  coaM  ^'>; 
themselves  of  this  supply,  and  eonsequently  the  ^^^^\\. 
the  Indians  was  perpetuated  for  a  long  time  after,  unu  ^^ 
nee  became  extinct  on  moat  of  the  liwida. 
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ol  all  the  universities  in  her  kingdom.  At  the  Restoration 
be  was  restored  to  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and 
continued  to  employ  himself  in  writing  till  his  death,  14th 
July,  1671.  He  was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  He 
had'  sevend  children  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1651, 
and  who  brought  him  a  good  fortune.  His  son  John  was 
a  surgeon  at  Canterbury.  His  works,  though  numerous, 
are  not  of  great  value.  In  his  book  on  'Credulity  and 
Incredulity,*  (London,  1668,  8vo. ;  second  part,  London, 
1670,  8V0.,)  he  maiutained  the  existence  of  witches  and 
familar  spirits. 

CASBIN.  otherwise  written  Casvin  or  Kasvin,  a  city  of 
Irak  in  Persia,  which  Kinneir,  after  the  observations  of 
M.  Beauchamp,  places  in  36"  12'  N.  lat,  and  49''  33'  E. 
long.  It  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
by  Shapoor  Zoolactaf.  Under  the  princes  of  the  SufiBde 
dynasty  Casbin  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and 
remained  such  until  Shah  Abbas  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Ispahan.  Although  now  of  diminished 
importance,  it  may  still  be  considered  a  flourishing  place, 
and  maintains  its  rank  in  the  first  class  of  Persian  cities. 
When  Morier  was  there  in  1809  a  great  part  of  the 
town  was  in  ruins,  occasioned  by  an  earthqiiake — a  calamity 
to  which  all  the  towns  at  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  mountains 
are  liable.  But  when  the  present  writer  visited  the  place  in 
1832,  there  was  much  appearance  of  recent  building,  and 
new  buildings  were  still  in  progress,  exhibiting  a  principle 
of  revival  which  is  not  oflen  exemplified  in  Persia.  The 
tosvn  is  situated  in  an  extensive  valley  or  plain  upwards  of 
twenty  miles  m  breadth,  called  the  Plain  of  Casbin.  This 
plain  affords  good  pasturage,  contains  an  unusual  propor- 
tion of  villages,  and  is  in  parts  well  cultivated.  The  great 
want  in  this  district  is  that  of  water;  but  an  extensive 
system  of  irrigation  by  means  of  subterraneous  aqueducts 
called  hanauiSt  so  common  in  this  countr>',  with  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  renders  the  vicinity  of  Casbin  one  of  the 
most  productive  districts  in  Persia.  The  town  is  approached 
through  a  vast  extent  of  vineyards  and  orchards  inclosed 
by  high  walls.  The  grapes  of  Casbin  are  considered  the 
best  in  Persia ;  and  its  pistachio  nuts  also  are  abundant 
and  highly  esteemed.  The  town  itself  is  inclosed  by  a  mud 
wall  with  towers,  but  without  any  ditch,  ^n  extent  it  is 
said  to  exceed  Tehraun,  the  capital,  but  its  population  is 
less.  The  old  traveller  Herbert,  who  gives  a  good  and 
sober  account  of  Casbin  in  its  best  days,  estimated  the  po- 
pulation at  200,000 ;  but  the  vizier  of  the  governor,  who 
seemed  well  informed  in  the  local  statistics,  told  Morier  in 
1812,  that  the  males  then  amounted  to  25,000,  without 
counting  women  and  children.  As  the  population  would 
not  seem  to  have  decreased  since  then,  we  are  strongly  per- 
suaded that  this  estimate  is  much  too  high ;  but  we  possess 
no  materials  for  correcting  the  statement.  Velvets,  brocades, 
and  a  coarse  cotton  cloth,  called  kerbas,  vje  manufactured 
at  Casbin ;  and  the  place  has  also  a  considerable  traffic  with 
the  province  of  Ghilan,  on  the  Caspian.  On  account  of  the 
great  proportion  of  new  buildings,  the  town  looks  fresh  and 
neat  compared  with  many  otliers  in  Persia.  Some  of  the 
mosques  and  other  buildings  are  good,  but  there  are  none 
that  claim  particular  notice.  Any  grandeur  or  magnifi- 
cence which  Casbin  may  once  have  possessed  has  been 
destroyed  by  repeated  earthquakes,  which  have  left  little 
remaining  of  the  more  antient  structures  but  broken  masses 
of  domes,  towers,  and  old  walls.  A  ruined  mosque,  with  a 
conspicuous  dome,  and  the  palace  built  by  the  Sulfide 
princes,  are  the  most  remarkable  remains.  The  palace, 
although  surrounded  with  ruins,  and  for  the  most  part 
abandoned,  still  serves  as  the  residence  of  the  prince- 
governor. 

CASCARILLA,  a  name  given  by  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans to  all  kinds  of  tonic  barks,  and  especially  in  Peru  to 
the  different  kinds  of  Cinchona ;  but  in  England  this  word 
is  confined  to  one  kind  of  bark,  imported  from  the  equinoc- 
tial parts  of  America,  and  used  medicinally  as  a  valuable 
aromatic  and  tonic.  It  arrives  in  Europe  in  short,  thin, 
brittle  rollsi  whence  its  name,  Cascara,  bark ;  Cascarilla, 
little  bark.  It  is  said  to  be  received  from  Paraguay  as 
well  as  the  West  India  Islands :  botanists  have  ascertained 
that  it  is  furnished  by  certain  species  of  the  genus  Croton, 
particularly  by  C.  Cascarilla  and  Eleutheria.     [CtiOTOir.] 

CASE  (in  Grammar).    [Ablative  Cask.] 

CASE,  ACTION  UPON  THE,  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
action  into  which,  by  the  common  law  of  England,  remedies 
ftr  civil  injuries  are  distributed.    It  derives  its  name  from 


the  circumstance  that  in  the  old  form  of  the  wnt  or  tntty\ 
which  formed  the  commencement  of  the  itiit,  the  ttirt* 
culars  of  the  wrong  complained  of,  or  the  cote,  were  wt  •.' 
in  detail  with  nearly  the  same  precision  as  in  a  decltrdtij;. 
[Plbadino.] 

CASE-SHOT  are  bullets  contained  in  a  cylindrical  * '. 
canister,  or  in  a  spherical  shell  of  iron,  vhich  tre  >!.. 
charged  from  a  piece  of  ordnance.    The  first  of  these  k.i  ., 
of  case  burst  immediately  on  leaving  the  gun,  ami  tl 
bullets,  which  at  first  take  diverging  rectilinear  directiii ., 
soon  lose  all  regularity  of  motion ;  and  though  they  /. 
great  execution  among  the  troops  of  an  enemy  within  t  .i 
limits  of  their  effective  range,  that  range,  which  iov*  r.  i 
exceed  500  yards,  is  in  general  of  too  small  an  extern  T . 
divergency  of  the  balls  is  said  to  be  less  when  they  arc    ' 
into  tne  case  in  tiers  than  when  thrown  in  at  random . . 
it  is  further  lessened  when  the  bottom  of  the  case  is  f^ru  . 
of  a  strong  plate  of  iron. 

The   spherical  case-shot  (the  second  kind  al)ove  o* 
tioned),  which  were  formerly  called  Shrapnell'i  &hel!»  u  :. 
the  name  of  the  inventor,  are  fired  like  common  shelU, ... 
the  length  of  the  fuse  being  properly  regulated,  the)     • 
burst  at  the  required  spot ;  consequently  the  scatlciv!  i.   - 
and  the  fragments  of  the  shell  may  l>e  made  to  take  <  i 
efiect  in  a  column  of  an  enemy's  troops  at  80U  or  l:i 
yards  distance. 

CASEIC  ACID.    [Chbbsb.] 

CASEMATE,  a  vault  of  stone  or  brick-worV,  ^ut:  . 
built  in  the  thickness  of  the  rampart  of  a  fortress  fur  ... 
reception  of  artillery  which  is  to  fire  through  em'jra^. ' 
pierced  for  the  purpose  in  the  front  of  the  vault 

The  small ness  of  the  flanks  in  the  antient  bastions 
consequently  the  insufficiency  of  the  fire  from  their  part 
gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  casemates  which,  bein^  i;  .  i 
under  those  parapets,  augmented  the  means  of  deh*; 
the  ditches  without  rendering  any  change  neceis»r>  > 
size  of  the  works.    Casemates  so  situated  exist  in  the  t.    k 
of  the  Tower  bastions,  in  places  fortified  according  t . : 
second  system  of  Vauban  ;  and  at  New  Brisach  tlu  v 
formed  both  in  the  flanks  of  the  bastions  and  in  iL  -. . 
the  intermediate  curtain. 

Buildings  of  tliis  nature  appear  to  have  been  exec^t' '. 
early  as  tne  sixteenth  century,  for  they  ore  menttun< :  < 
the  Italian  engineers  of  that  age ;  and,  as  it  ^as  fo:  • 
that  the  smoke  arising  from  the  discharge  of  artillery : 
vaults  might,  after  a  short  time,  render  themuntct. 
Castriotto  recommended  that  only  cross-bows  or  cl.-  . 
for  throwing  stones  should  be  used  in  them. 

In  the  works  of  Vauban  casemates  have  also  be  r. ' 
structed  under  the  parapets  in  the  flanks  of  the  rave..:  < 
of  their  reduits,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  di:  . 
of  co-operating  with  the  flanks  of  the  bastions  in  o\\ 
the  construction  of  the  besieger's  counter-batter)  *- 
situation  is  indicated  at  H.  [Fig.  1,  Bastion.] 

Besides  the  supposed  inconvenience  on  account  i>:  ' 
smoke,  casemates  in  such  situations,  their  front  walU  ■ 
unavoidably  weakened  by  beine  pierced  with  en>l)  ^ 
are  liable  to  be  destroyed  in  a  short  time  by  the  cLt.*-: 
from  the  counter-batteries,  when  the  roofe,  in  fall'-ii 
bring  down  with  them  the  parapet  above.    To  a><  • 
evil,  engineers  have  proposed  that  the  casemates  in  iK  '•    • 
of  a  bastion  should  be  covered  by  the  tenaille  [P    • 
Bastion]  ;  in  which  case  a  fire  of  shells  is  to  be  «1  • 
over  the  tenaille  when  it  is  intended  to  oppose  the  i-. 
in  the  formation  of  his  lodgments. 

A  difterence  of  opinion  has  existed  concernios  t>'*' 
diment  which  might  be  produced  by  the  smoke  in  i- 
vice  of  the  guns  ;  and  in  the  year  1800  an  experuDu' 
made  by  the  French  engineers  in  order  to  oeteiu :  »^ 
question,  in  the  casemates  of  the  Tower  bastions  at   • 
6risach,  by  firing  60  rounds  from  two  pieces  m  l- 
hour.     Each  of  these  casemates  has  a  perforaUiUi  .■• 
front  wall,  above  the  embrasure,  and  an  ordinar)  (t- 
in  the  wall  opposite  the  front;  and  during  the  fir:::: 
door  between  the  casemates  was  kept  open.    No  f^  "^ 
able  inconvenience  was  experienced  by  the  offict^  ■ 
were  present ;  and  as  the  service  of  guns  in  casema:  • 
situated  can  never  be  required  for  a  longer  titui'.  •(  ^* 
evident  that  the  apprehensions  entertained  on  tbi^  >' 
are  without  foundation. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  cjx 
of  Fort  Ricasoli  at  Malta,  and  the  smoke  vent  o^ 
fVeely ;  but  these,  besides  having  an  air-bole  in  t-^  * 
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completes  the  pile  of  building,  which,  from  its  commanding 
situation,  massire  proportions,  and  singular  variety  of  out- 
line, is  justly  considered  Ihe  finest  of  the  kind  in  Ireland. 
The  chapel,  which,  from  its  undoubted  antiquity,  is  an 
object  of  the  highest  architectural  Interest,  consists  of  a 
nave  and  choir,  the  latter  of  lessened  dimensions,  and 
partaking  rather  of  the  character  of  a  cell.  There  is  a 
slender  square  tower,  very  similar  to  that  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Oxford,  built  in  the  re-entrant  angle  of  the  choir  at  the  south 
side,  and  rising  considerably  above  the  roof,  which  is  of 
stone,  of  a  very  lofty  pitch,  springing  from  corbels,  and  con- 
centrically vaulted  underneath.  The  upper  vault  is  Grothic, 
being  the  only  arch  of  that  description  in  the  entire  build- 
ing, and  forms  the  ceiling  of  an  apartment,  the  floor  of 
which  rests  on  the  arch  of  the  lower  vault,  which  is  Saxon, 
and  in  like  manner  forms  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  below. 
This  under-arch  springs  partly  from  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  partly  from  the  architraves  of  a  double  range  of  rudely- 
canned  columns  at  either  side :  those  of  the  lower  range  are 
square,  adorned  with  a  lozenge  net-work,  and  form  pedes- 
tals to  the  round  columns  of  the  upper  tier,  which  are  orna- 
mented with  bands  and  capitals.  Outside,  the  corbels  sup- 
porting the  pedimented  roof  form  the  architraves  to  two 
similar  tiers  of  pillars  at  either  side,  between  the  columns 
of  the  lower  of  which  ranges  the  windows  that  light  the  nave 
are  pierced.  The  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows : — 
Length  of  whole  building  outside,  53fl. ;  inside,  47ft.  8in. ; 
length  of  nave,  30ft. ;  breadth  of  ditto,  1 8ft. ;  length  of 
choir,  13ft.  8in. ;  breadth  of  ditto,  lift.  6in. ;  height  of  the 
roof  from  ground  outside,  52ft. ;  slant  of  ditto,  24ft. ;  mean 
thickness  of  the  walls,  4ft.  lin. ;  length  of  square  tower, 
10ft. ;  breadth  of  ditto,  6a.  Sin. ;  height  of  ditto,  68ft.  These 
dimensions  are  given  the  more  minutely,  as  Cormac's  chapel 
is  by  far  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  this  description  of 
building  in  these  islands,  and  as  it  gives  a  convincing  proof 
not  only  of  the  existence  but  of  the  excellence  of  some 
works  in  stone  and  lime,  exclusive  of  round  towers,  in  Ire- 
land before  the  coming  of  the  English. 

Donat  O'Lonargan,  the  first  bishop  of  Cashel  who  re- 
ceived the  archiepiscopal  pall,  was  succeeded  in  the  see  (1 152) 
by  Donald  0*Hullucan,  in  whose  time  (1172)  the  great 
synod  was  held  here,  which  has  been  so  much  celebrated 
by  the  early  historians  of  the  conquest  as  that  at  which  the 
Irish  prelates  arc  alleged  to  have  recognised  the  civil  autho- 
rity of  the  English  king  and  the  ecclesiastical  superiority  of 
the  An;;lican  church.  By  this  time  a  town  had  grown  up 
round  the  seat  of  authority,  large  enough  to  make  its  burn- 
ing in  1179  worthy  of  mention  in  the  Irish  annals.  The 
next  archbishop  was  Donat  O'Lonargan  the  second,  who 
assisted  at  the  council  of  Lateran  (1215),  and  died  there.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  namesake,  the  third  archbishop  of  the 
name,  who  erected  the  town  of  Cashel  into  a  borough,  in 
1223.  His  successor,  Marian  O'Brien,  having  obtained  a 
perpetual  alms-gift  of  the  town  from  King  Henry  III.,  re- 
granted  and  confirmed  the  same  to  the  provost  and  bur- 
gesses, reserving  only  to  himself  the  bakery  and  shambles 
(1230),  in  return  for  which  the  citizens  made  a  grant  of  two 
gallons  out  of  every  brewage  of  ale  in  their  town,  for  ever, 
towards  the  support  of  a  lazar-house,  founded  about  this  time 
by  David  de  Latimer,  the  archbishop's  seneschal.  Marian 
was  succeeded  (1253)  by  David  Mac  Carwell,  who  (1268) 
granted  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  such  as  would 
contribute  to  the  erection  of  the  church  of  St.  PauVs,  in 
London.  This  prelate,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  turbulent 
character,  forcibly  expelled  the  occupants  of  the  lazar-house 
founded  by  Latimer,  and  converted  it  into  a  monastery  of 
black  monks.  He  was  engaged  in  various  disputes  with  the 
government,  but  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  church  ;  he 
founded  the  Chauntry  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  Abbey  of  the 
Rock  of  Cashel.  and  Hoar  Abbey,  a  monastery  for  Cister- 
cian monks,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  the  ruins  of  which, 
still  standing,  attest  its  former  splendour. 

Cashel  now  seems  to  have  attained  considerable  import- 
ance as  a  town ;  for  by  an  assize  taken,  7  Edward  II.,  on 
occasion  of  a  dispute  relating  to  the  above-mentioned  grant 
of  ale,  it  appears  that  there  were  at  that  time  thu-ty-eight 
common  brewers,  or  brewers  of  ale  for  sale,  in  the  town.  It 
was  however  unfortunately  situated  in  one  respect,  being 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Butlers'  country,  and  exposed  in 
their  wars  with  the  family  of  Desmond  to  the  hostile  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Filzgeralds.  In  one  of  the  frequent  dis- 
putes between  these  turbulent  families,  David  Creagh,  who 
had  become  archbishop  in  1483,  rendered  himself  by  aome 


means  obnoxious  to  Gerald  Fitsgcirald,  the  grett  Sari  of 
Kildare  ;  the  consequence  of  whicn  was,  that  G«nld.  about 
1498,  burnt  down  the  cathedral,  after  probably  dcraatatmi^ 
the  town.  Creagh,  countenanced  by  the  Earl  of  Ornion:>. 
the  chief  of  the  Butlers,  laid  his  complaint  before  Kni; 
Henry  VIT.,  who,  taxing  Kildare,  then  present  in  couori), 

was  answered  by  the  audacious  noble,  that  *  By ,  be 

would  never  have  thought  of  committing  aueh  a  aaenln:'?. 
had  he  not  been  told  for  certain  that  the  archbishop  va« 
inside.*  This  characteristic  reply  is  said  to  have  gained  hfn 
the  good  will  of  the  king,  who  shortlv  after  created  htm  lord 
deputy,  alleging  that,  'if  all  Irelano  could  not  govern  hrm' 
(which  was  the  gist  of  his  rival's  complaint),  *  he  was  for  that 
very  reason  the  fittest  man  to  govern  all  Ireland.' 
,  There  is  little  of  interest  in  what  is  known  of  Cashel  u\ 
shortly  after  the  Reformation,  when  James  Mae  Caghi^til. 
who  had  been  nominated  to  the  see  by  Queen  EHxab?th» 
was  stabbed  to  death  by  Maurice  Gibbon,  or  Mounre  Rea?'". 
his  titular  rival  (1570).  His  successor  was  Miler  Ma;n'a'."\ 
who,  after  having  for  some  time  filled  the  see  of  Dawn  ^t 
titular  bishop,  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  was  li- 
vanced  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Cashel  by  the  qu<rn. 
This  see  beheld  from  time  to  time  in  commendam  with  l.-v- 
more,  Emly,  and  Waterford,  and  died  here  (1612)  a{^  l  '^. 
He  is  much  censured  for  having  alienated  a  con»uler«  '• 
part  of  the  property  of  the  see.  By  some  he  is  supposed  i^y 
nave  died  a  Roman  Catholic.  His  monument  is  shown  "' 
the  south  side  of  the  choir,  but  his  body  is  said  to  have  b'«n 
privately  interred,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  d- 
tholic  church,  elsewhere. 

In  the  wars  subsequent  to  the  rebellion  of  1641,  Ca^'.f' 
was  for  some  time  garrisoned,  and  the  rock  pmt  in  a  statr  c: 
defence  by  Lord  Taaffe,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  royaIi5'«: 
but  Lord  Inchiquin,  who  commanded  the  Irish  partianj'^.* 
tary  forces,  having  taken  Cahier,  which  was  at  that  x.ua 
considered  the  key  to  Tipperary  (1647),  assumed  a  poMt.  ••. 
so  threatening  that  Lora  Taaffe  thought  it  expedient  •« 
withdraw  from  Cashel,  leaving  only  a  small  garrison  to  a  ■' 
the  inhabitants  in  their  defence.  On  Inchiquin's  appro^-r 
the  city  was  deserted,  and  the  people,  leaving  their  gau^ 
open,  fled  to  the  cathedral,  either  as  a  citadel  or  as  a  >an^ 
tuary.  Here  they  were  summoned  to  surrender;  and  I'^ 
chiauin  offered  them  liberty  to  depart  on  condition  of  thr« 
paymg  3000/.,  and  furnishing  a  month's  provision  for  i  - 
troops.  The  terms  being  renised  the  place  was  earrievf  t^ 
assault,  with  a  great  slaughter  of  the  besieged,  of  «ly-«2 
above  twenty  priests  and  friars  were  slain  before  the  a5s.i..- 
ants  gained  possession  of  the  cathedral,  when  at  lerc*" 
quarter  was  given,  and  the  survivors  suffered  to  retum 
their  homes.  The  city  was  again  taken  by  Cromwell.  aP-- 
which  its  annals  afford  nothing  historically  remarkable.  In 
common  with  every  other  town  of  Ireland,  Cashel  reap-.  1 
the  advantages  of  the  settled  state  of  society  consequent  • 
the  revolution  of  1 G88,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  ceot..-- 
seems  to  have  been  a  flourishing  place. 

At  present  the  city  is  in  a  state  of  lamentable  dcri* 
which  is  as  much  owing  to  the  inefficient  constitution  of  >!<> 
corporation  as  to  any  other  cause.    The  history  of  the  c> ' 
poration  of  Cashel  furnishes  the  most  striking  exunpie  t 
be  met  with  in  this  country  of  the  evils  arising  fh^m  a 
corrupt  municipal  system.    Their  governing  charter  v.« 
granted  15th  Charles  I.  (in  1640),  and  erects  the  bor<t  . 
into  a  city,  to  be  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  hat!.* 
and  commons.    This  charter  was  repealed  by  the 5th  Jxz^-^ 
II.,  which  recites  a  seizure  of  the  franchises  of  the  city  t-  * 
the  king's  hands  by  a  judgment  of  the  court  of  ExehequLT 
but  in  1G90,  King  William  having  his  camp  at  Gol*^-* 
bridge,  not  far  distant,  was  memorialized  on  the  snbjrri 
their  displacement  by  the  mayor  and  commons,  whern  7  - 
he  gave  them  a  letter  restoring  them  to  their  antient  rt;t!« 
and  privileges  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.    The  estate*  •.  t 
trusted  to  this  body  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  con$i*t 
nearly  4000  statute  acres  of  arable  land,  worth  at  least  ^ 
per  Irish  acre  per  annum,  and  of  which  upwards  of  1  ~ 
Irish  acres  were  out  of  lease  so  recently  as  1831  :  yet  *> 
rents  at  present  arising  out  of  this  great  tract  of  lajid!  %'* 
under  proper  management  should  produce  a  sum  smSr. 
for  all  the  purposes  intended,  amount  to  no  more  tt    : 
219/.  18«.  10^.  per  annum.    From  the  'Report  of  * 
Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations  in  Tivland' 
quiry  held  in  November,  1833),  it  would  appear  that  ;- 
very  inadequate  return  has  been  caused  by  che  dispoM. 
large  holdings  to  members  of  the  corporation  at  rents  wi .  . 
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hardy.  More  attention  is  paid  to  black  cattle ;  the  breed  is 
not  large,  but  gives  abundance  of  milk.  Sheep  are  very 
plentiful,  and  their  flesh  well  flavoured :  goats  abound  in 
different  places.  In  winter  sheep  are  fed  upon  the  leaves 
of  several  trees,  which  have  been  dried  in  the  preceding 
summer. 

Neither  poisonous  nor  carnivorous  wild  animals  are  said 
to  exist  in  Cashmere ;  but  the  forests  abound  with  some 
kinds  of  deer,  and  the  rivers  with  fish  and  water-fbwl.  Bees 
are  very  numerous,  and  each  farmer  has  several  bee-hives 
in  the  walls  of  his  house,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten. 
These  hives  are  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  extenjl  quite 
through  the  wall  of  the  house.  Silk-worms  are  reared,  but 
probably  less  than  formerly,  when  silk  was  an  article  of 
export,  which  modem  travellers  do  not  mention.  The 
metals  are  iron,  which  is  abundant,  but  not  of  good  qua- 
lity ;  and  copper  and  lead,  which  are  said  to  exist,  but  are 
not  worked. 

The  population  of  Cashmere  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
600,OUO.  It  consists,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  natives, 
who  appear  to  be  of  Hindu  origin,  though  some  authors 
think  that  the  Cashmerians,  as  well  as  the  Afghans,  are 
descendants  of  the  Jews.  Their  language,  which  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  is  pronounced  with  even 
more  harshness  than  that  of  the  Maharattas.  The  Cash- 
merians are  very  industrious,  which  is  shown  in  the  ex- 
cel Icnee  of  their  cultivation,  and  the  perfection  which  their 
manufactures  have  attained.  In  this  they  resemble  the 
Hindur«,  but  they  are  also  very  fond  of  amusements,  and 
ready  to  expend  what  they  have  gained.  They  are  very 
fond  of  music.  The  principal  branch  of  industry  is  shawl- 
making,  in  which  60,000  individuals  are  employed,  though 
the  number  of  looms,  which  200  years  ago  amounted  to 
40,000,  has  been  reduced  to  16,000.  Two  weavers  work 
at  each  loom,  when  the  shawls  are  simple ;  but  when 
tboy  are  of  a  superior  kind,  four  persons  are  required. 
According  to  an  estimate,  80,000  shawls'  are  annually 
made.  Paper  is  also  manufactured,  and  though  less  is  now 
exported  than  formerly,  it  is  still  considered  as  the  best 
made  in  western  Asia.  The  Cashmerians  work  with  great 
skill  and  taste  different  obiects  in  wood,  which,  as  well  as 
lacker-work,  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
extraction  of  the  attar  ef  roses  is  also  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  Tho  commerce  of  the  country  seems  to  be 
limited  to  the  exportation  of  the  manufactured  goods,  and 
the  importation  of  wool  from  Tibet,  and  of  metals  from 
India,  and  perhaps  from  Persia.  The  transport  of  goods 
over  the  high  mountains  is  chiefly  effected  by  men,  who 
carry  them  on  their  hacks.  Between  Cashmere  and  Ladak 
sheep  are  used  to  carry  burdens. 

Sirinamir  (Sranagara),  the  capttah  contains  from  150,000 
to  200,000  inhabitants.  It  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  on  the  N.E.  bank  of  the  Jhylun,  and  is  traversed  by 
two  small  rivers.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  The 
bouses  are  built  of  wood,  and  commonly  four  stories  high, 
and  sometimes  higher.  The  ground-floor  serves  as  stables, 
and  for  agricultural  or  other  utensils.  The  family  live  in 
the  first-floor,  and  the  third  and  fourth  are  used  as  maga- 
stnes  of  goods  and  provisions.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are 
covered  with  tulipan  beds.  There  is  no  good  public  building. 

Islamabad,  higher  up  the  river  Jhylun,  is  also  a  con- 
siderable town,  situated  on  the  right  bank,  where  the  river 
becomes  navigable  for  barges. 

Sampre,  likewise  a  populous  town,  is  also  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jhylun,  but  below,  about  twelve  miles,  Siri- 
nagur. 

Cashmere  seems  to  have  formed  an  independent  kingdom 
up  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  sub- 
jected to  the  Gaznevides,  and  a^t  -rwar^ls  u;/..cd  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  emperors  of  Delhi.  When  that  empire  was 
destroyed,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Cashmere 
was  taken  by  the  Afghans,  who  remained  in  possession  of  it 
till  recently,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  extensive  domi- 
nions of  the  Maharaja  Runjeet  Sing,  the  sovereign  of  the 
Seiks.  (Bernier ;  Forster ;  Moorcroft  in  Geographical 
Journal.) 

CASI.      [BlRIf  AN  EWPIRB.] 

CASIMIR  I.son  of  MiccislausII.,  kingof  Poland,  was  a 
minor  at  his  farher*s  death  in  1034.  His  mother  Rikscha, 
niece  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  assumed  the  regenoy, 
but  the  Poles  beinsf  dissati»ified  with  her  government,  she 
was  oblitred  to  fly  with  her  son  into  Germany,  from  whence 
Casimir  proceeded  to  France,  where  he  entered  the  Bene- 


dictine order  of  Cluni.  In  1 04 1  he  was  reotUed  bf  bi«  iub- 
jects,  who  prevailed  on  the  Pope  Benedict  IX.  to  ab^We 
him  from  his  vows,  upon  which  he  married  Mana,  sifter  nt 
Jaroslaw,  grand  duke  of  Russia.  Casimir  defeated  the  B>>- 
hemians,  and  took  Silesia  from  them.  He  founded  a  bi^k'  >*>- 
ric  at  Breslau.  He  did  much  to  civilize  the  Poles,  and  u.- 
introduced  among  them  his  former  brethren  the  Benedict  i*-.» 
of  Cluni.  After  a  reign  of  eii^hteen  years,  be  died  in  I  *>;•*. 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  BoleslasII.,  styled  *  the  h*  < 

CASIMIR  II.,  younger  son  of  Boleslas  III.,  suc<>e€-^.  . 
his  brother  Miccislaus  III.,  who  was  deposed  by  the  noblen :  t 
his  tyrannical  conduct  in  1177.  He  defeated  the  PnMM*i«. 
who  were  then  heathens,  and  were  very  troublesome  d**:;;  • 
hours  to  the  Poles,  and  he  obliged  them  to  adopt  the  Ci  r  «.- 
tian  faith.  He  died  in  1194,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi*  ^  u 
Lesko  V. 

CASIMIR  III.,  called  '  the  Great,*  succeeded  bis  fat^c 
Wladislas  in  1333.  He  conquered  the  Russians,  and  a:  - 
nexed  the  greater  part  of  their  country  to  the  crown  f 
Poland:  he  also  defeated  the  Bohemians.  He  id  air  *-. 
Anne,  daughter  of  Gedemin,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  »t,  • 
died  in  1370,  leaving  no  issue.  In  him  the  male  Uuf 
Piast,  which  had  held  the  crown  of  Poland  since  6*2o.  u- 
came  extinct.  I^wis,  king  of  Hungary,  the  son  of  Ca*unir  % 
sister,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Poland. 

CASIMIR  IV.  was  the  second  son  of  Jaf^Ikii,  prar ! 
duke  of  Lithuania,  who  married  Hedwige,  daughter  of  Kk  j 
Lewis,  and  thus  became  king  of  Poland  under  the  nmtoe  >  ( 
Wladislas  IV,  Casimir  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  PoI-l  i 
and  Lithuania  after  tho  death  of  his  brother  Wladislas  \  . 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Varna  against  the  Ottora:.*  » 
in  1444.  Casimir  made  war  against  the  Teutonic  kni:;h's 
and  took  from  them  a  great  part  of  Prussia;  upon  w  n.. 
the  grand  master  of  theonler  acknowledged  himself  a  va«'>  i 
to  the  crown  ef  Poland.  The  duke  of  Valiachia  also  at»«<.  - 
the  same  time  made  allegiance  to  the  same  crown.  It  w  i« 
under  Casimir  that  the  deputies  of  the  provinces  flr»t  ^.»- 
peared  at  the  Diet  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  (PuflTir.- 
dorf)  This  was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  t:'  ^'. 
country.  Wladislas,  son  of  Casimir,  was  made  king  of  I^ 
hemia  and  of  Hungary.  Casimir  died  in  1492.  and  «  » 
succeeded  by  his  second  son  John  Albert  It  was  C*sii. 
who  enforced  the  use  of  Latin  as  the  ofllcial  languas;e  t ' 
Poland. 

CASIMIR  v.,  son  of  Sigismund  III.,  was  elected  k  :  - 
of  Poland  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Wladislas  Vli    * 
1647.    Casimir  was  then  at  Rome,  where  he  bad  entv    • 
the  church,  and  had  become  a  cardinal.    Havini?  obta.i  * 
a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  be  married  Liiisa  Maria  Ci 
za^a,  his  brother  s  widow.    He  made  war  against  ibe  ( ^  > 
sacks,  and  against  the   Russians,  with  various  suco— « 
Casimir  was  attacked  by  Charles  Gustavus,  kins  of  Sw«s    • 
who  overran   a  great   part  of  Poland,  and  defeated    t    • 
Poles  in  a  great  battle  near  Warsaw.     By  the  peace 
Oliva  in  1660  Poland  gave  up  Livonia  to  the  Sweden,  a- 
Smolensk  and  Kiew  to  the  Russians.    Casimir,  seein?  t  • 
subjects  dissatisfied,  abdicated  the  crown  in  1667.     He  n 
tired  to  France,  where  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  the  abb«?T  . 
St.  Germain  des  Pr6s,  and  other  benefices.     He  dx?  1     - 
Nevers  in  1672.    He  was  the  last  repreaentatire  of  : 
house  of  Jagello. 

CASMARHYNCHOS.    [Procnias] 

CASPIAN   SEA    (the  KAviria    ^aXatrea   of  th«   Gr»>. 
writers)  is  properly  an  inland  lake,  which,  in  oonsideia:   • 
of  its  waters  being  salt,  must  be  placed  among  those  Uk:n 
which  are  called  steppe  lakes.     It  lies  along  the  bound sn 
line  between  Europe  and  Asia.    It  extends  from  its  m  «* 
N.  point,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ural  (47^  iO'  N.  b' 
to  its  most  S.  point,  which  is  nearly  at  an  equal  di<4r.  . 
between  the  towns  of  Resht  and  Asterabad  (36^40^.  • :  . 
straight  line  about  740  miles;  but  a  curve  drawn  thnt:.- 
the  centre,  from  its  N.E.  corner  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  r.  '  - 
Elba  Djem  to  its  most  southern  shores,  measures  abovt  * 
miles.    The  general  direction  of  its  length  is  from  S.  b>  ''. 
to  N.  by  W.,  but  the  northern  part  is  curved  to  tlie  K.,*- 
there  forms  a  bay  nearly  as  wide  as  the  main  bodr  of  t 
lake.     Here  its  width  from  S.  to  W.  is  430  miles.'  bet    • 
average  breadth  is  only  about  210.     Its  most  easterly  ;* 
is  the  Gulf  of  Mertwm  Kultusk.  which  extends  to  ^*^ 
E.  Ion<r. :  the  bay  of  Kooma  on  its  W.  shore  reaches  !■• 
50'.     TakinjT  the  length  of  the  sea  at  9t»0  mile*,  an  1 
average    breadth   only  at   200,   it  cn\^rs    180,000    *    • 
miles,  or  nearly  the  area  of  Spain,  not  including  Porti:^ 
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maps,  up  to  the  4)eginmng  of  the  last  century,  when  Peter 
the  Great  sent  an  expedition  to  expbre  the  sea.  (Pallaa; 
Engelbardt;  Humboldt ;  Col.  Monteith,  in  London  Geogr, 
Journal,) 

C  ASSANDER  was  the  son  of  Antipater,  to  whom  Mace- 
donia was  allotted  on  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Antipater  dying.  B.C.  318, 
appointed  Polysperchoii  to  succeed  him.  EAntxpatxk.] 
Cassandcr  bore  this  exclusion  with  indignation ;  but  finding 
his  party  too  weak  for  successful  opposition,  he  fled  to  Asia, 
and  sought  the  assistance  of  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy. 
Antigonus  save  him  4000  men,  with  whom  he  sailed  to 
Athens,  and  was  received  by  Nicanor,  the  Macedonian 
governor  of  the  port  and  fortress  of  Munyohia,  who  had 
recently,  by  a  sudden  attack,  obtained  possession  of  the 
chief  part  of  Pirsus  also.  Polysperchon  lost  no  time  in 
conducting  an  army  to  besiege  him,  but  was  soon  obliged, 
by  scarcity  of  provisions,  to  draw  off  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  into  Peloponnesus,  leaving  only  an  army  of  observa- 
tion in  Attica.  Almost  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  favoured 
Polysperchon ;  Megalopolis  howct^er  remained  firm  to  the 
party  of  Cassauder,  and  defended  itself  with  such  resolution 
that  his  rival  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  under  its  walb 
with  mortification  and  disgrace.  Parties  were  so  balanced 
in  Greece,  that  a  slight  thing  was  enough  to  turn  the  scale 
in  favour  of  one  or  the  other.  '  Polysperchon  falling  into 
disgrace  through  this  failure  (says  Diodorus,  xvih.  74), 
most  of  the  Greek  cities  went  over  to  Cassander;*  and* 
among  the  rest,  Athens,  seeing  no  chance  of  recovering 
possession  of  its  ports  by  force  of  arms,  b.c.  317. 

In  the  fallowing  year,  Cassander  marched  into  Macedonia 
against  Polyspercnon,  who,  with  the  view  of  strengthening 
his  party  among  the  Macedonians,  had  associated  wiu 
himself  Olympias,  tho  mother  of  Alexander.  Leaving 
Callas,  his  general,  to  oppose  Polysperchon,  Cassander  him- 
self blocka£d  Olympias  in  Pydna  during  the  winter.  That 
town  yielded  on  capitulation  early  in  the  year  B.C.  315, 
when  Olympias,  in  express  contravention  of  the  terms  of 
surrender,  was  put  to  death  through  his  agency.  Having 
now  gained  possession  of  Macedonia,  with  the  power,  though 
not  the  name,  of  a  king,  lie  took  to  wife  Thessalonice,  the 
daughter  of  Philip  and  half-sister  of  Alexander,  in  hope 
of  confirming  his  own  ascendency  by  the  powerful  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  royal  bloo<l.  In  the  same  year  he 
founded  the  flourishing  city  of  Cassandria,  in  Pallene, 
which  was  formerly  known  hy  the  name  of  Potidasa,  and 
commenced  the  restoration  of  Thebes,  twenty  years  after  its 
destruction  bv  Alexander.  Soon  after  he  jomed  the  com- 
bination of  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  against 
Antigonus.  The  war  which  ensued  was  concluded,  b.c. 
311,  on  condition,  so  far  as  related  to  Cassander,  that  he 
should  bo  military  governor  (<rrparf|y6c)  of  Europe,  till  the 
son  of  Roxana  by  Alexander  should  attain  his  majority. 
This  limitation  Cassander  made  of  no  avail  by  immediately 
putting  to  death  both  the  young  prince  and  his  mother, 
B.C.  309.  Polysperchon  set  up  another  rival  to  him,  in  the 
person  of  Hercules,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Alexander  by 
Barsine  ;  but  he  agreed  to  put  Hercules  to  death  on  condi- 
tion of  Peloponnesus  being  given  up  to  him.  Hercules 
was  accordingly  murdered,  but  Polysperchon  was  not  able 
to  take  possession  of  Peloponnesus,  which  was  the  stipu- 
lated price  of  his  treachery. 

No  part  of  history  is  more  complicated,  and  less  interest- 
ing, than  that  which  relates  to  the  wars  of  Alexander's 
immediate  successors.  We  therefore  pass  over  the  con- 
stant eipployment  given  to  Cassander  by  the  confirmed  en- 
mity of  the  iStolians,  and  by  the  disturbances  continually 
fomented  in  Greece  by  Antigonus. 

During  the  Rhodian  war  [ Antio.,  p.  1 03],  Cassander  re- 
gained much  influence  in  Greece,  which  he  had  lost  by  the 
intrigues  of  Antigonus  and  the  miliUry  successes  of  his  son 
Demetrius.  But  after  the  siege  of  Rhodes  was  raised, 
Demetrius  again  repaired  to  Greece,  and,  in  the  year  302, 
became  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
danger  in  which  Antigonus  was  involved  by  the  second 
confederacy  of  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  &c.,  recalled  Demetrius 
to  Asia;  and  the  df  ath  of  Antigonus  at  the  battle  of  Ipsns, 
B.C.  301,  removed  Cassander  s  most  formidable  enemy. 
From  that  time  forwards,  he  held  secure  possession  of  Ma- 
cedonia, though  Demetrius  retained  considerable  influence 
in  Greece.  He  died  B.C.  296,  leaving  the  character  of  an 
ambitious,  able,  unBcrupulous  man,  of  whom  the  best  that 


ean  be  said  it,  that  his  rivals  were  no  better  than  htmselL 
He  was  suceeeded  in  Macedonia  by  Philip,  his  eldest  too. 

CASSATIO'N.  'the  reversal  ol  a  judicial  sentence,  u  i 
French  law  word,  derived  from  'caasare,'  which,  in  th«  bir- 
barous  Latin  of  the  lower  ages,  was  syuonymoiu  «.:!. 
'irritura  reddere,'  'to  annul.*  (I>ucange.)    In  the  eari) 
times  of  the  monarchy,  petitions  were  presented  to  t'ue 
various  provincial  parUaments  by  appellants  from  the  de- 
cisions of  the  lower  courts.    The  decisions  of  the  parlia- 
ments on  these  petitions  were  liable  to  be  annulled  by  lettre* 
d'etat  issued  by  the  king's  council.     This  howcfver  gmw 
rise  to  abuses,  and  the  chancellor  De  l*H6pita]  limttiMl  ihe 
use  of  the  lettres  d'6tat    By  the  order  of  proeedure  «»ta- 
blished  under  Louis  XIV.  in  1667,  two  modes  of  settinc 
aside  the  decisions  of  the  parliament  were  finally  adopteii 
one  was  by  'requSte  civile,   which  annulled  a  decision  ai.i 
restored  the  parties  to  their  previous  condition«  in  con<>c- 
quence  of  either  fraud  or  legal  mistakes  being  discovers  1 
in  the  proceedings;  and  the  other  was  by  'cassation.'  m 
consequence  of  a  violation  of  either  the  principle  or  fijrm  uf 
the  law  in  the  decision  of  the  court.    In  the  latter  ca^e  tl.v 
cause  was  tried  anew  in  a  council  consisting  of  the  cluu  • 
cellor,  the  four  secretaries  of  state,  the  councd  of  state,  ^r-s 
the  mattres  de  requSte.    The  national  assembly,  in  N  '• 
vember,  1790,  abolished  this  system,  and  established  a  il.v 
tinct,  permanent,  and  independent  court,  called  Tribunal  *;> 
Cassation,  which  afterwards  received  its  full  organ  axa^    ■. 
under  Napoleon,  and  has  ever  since  continued  under  l.* 
name  of  Cour  de  Cassation.    It  is  the  highest  court  u 
Franee,  and  receives  appeals  from  all  other  courts.     It  c  n> 
sists  of  48  members,  who,  bv  the  charter  of  Louis  XVII I . 
are  appointed  by  the  king,  hut  retain  their  places  fur  I.:t. 
The  court  has  its  president,  although  on  certain  occa^i  •  • 
the  keeper  of  the  seals,  or  minister  of  justice,  has  the  right    i 
presiding  in  it.   It  is  divided  into  three  sections :  1^.  Sect  .  , 
des  Requdtes,  which  examines  whether  the  petiuons  ^jz 
appeals  are  to  be  received.    2°.  Section  de  Cassation  ci\  .r, 
which  decides  upon  appeals  in  civil  cases.     S°.  Section  .. 
Cassation  criminelle,  which  decides  upon  anpeals  in  cnmi:  • 
matters.    The  sections  do  not  decide  u pon  the  main  quc» t  .< 
but  only  on  the  competency  of  the  other  courts,  and  the  leir .     « 
of  the  forms  and  principle  of  law  by  which  the  ca^:  :  .. 
been  already  tried.    If  the  law  is  found  to  have  been  i    - 
lated,  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  court  is  annulled,  and  i 
case  is  sent  to  be  tried  again  by  another  court     If  i.  • 
second  court  decides  the  case  in  the  same  manner  a»  t 
first,  and  a  petition  against  the  decision  is  again  laid  Ik  )    .- 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  then  the  three  sections  uniu*  x  • 
gether  in  order  to  examine  the  case  anew,  and  if  tbe>  f. . 
reason  to  pass  a  second  reversal,  the  case  is  sent  to  be  tr  . 
before  another  oourt.    Should  this  third  court  decide  id  i 
same  manner  as  the  other  courts,  and  a  petition  agaiiut  r  * 
decision  be  again  presented  to  the  Court  of  Osssation.  t 
court  requests  a  final  explanation  of  the  law  on  tbe  [v 
at  issue  from  the  legislature. 

The  institution  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  has  prv-.  , 
highly  beneficial  to  France;  it  has  acted  as  a  waui  .. 
guardian  of  the  laws;  it  has  afforded  protection  to  the  c  :• 
zens  against  the  arbitrary  acUi,  and.  tne  mi^udgments 
misconstructions  of  the  other  judicial  courts  of  the  k.   : 
dom.   Placed  by  the  nature  of  its  office  out  of  the  immcd  .  * 
influence  of  political  passions,  it  has  maintained  its  lu^h  <*  i  . 
racter  for  strict  impartiality  throughout  all  the  chango^    - 
government  and  administration.    Many  of  the  moat  di>t. .  ■ 
guished  jurists  of  France  are  numbered  among  its  mem^ :-. 
We  ean  only  mention  here  the  names  of  Henrion  de  Psd<c«  . 
who  was  long  president  and  is  known  for  his  juridical  work  *. 
and  Merlin  de  Douai,  who  was  procureur  to  the  court,  acu  «- 
the  author  of  the  '  Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence,*  16  voU.  4: 

CASSA'VA,  or  ManLoc*  a  nutritious  fecola  obtaix-.. 
from  the  roots  of  jatropha,  or  janipha  manihot,  and  sor-> 
alUed  species.  This  plant,  belonging  to  the  natural  or:  r 
EuphorbiacesB,  abounds  in  a  highly  poisonous  juice;  w*« 
small  doses  of  which  produce  the  most  dangeroitt  c«>iu«- 
quences ;  it  is  however  of  so  vohtile  a  nature  as  lo  be  o< 
tirely  driven  off  by  heat,  and  consequently  there  is  no  prv 
tical  difficulty  in  procuring  the  nutritious  aubstaaot  m  . 
pure  state.  In  order  to  eflect  this  the  roots  are  peeled.  v<* 
washed,  and  then  ground  between  millstonet  till  Uk«i  &*% 
reduced  to  the  state  of  paste.  This  is  subjected  to  piw^j.- : 
for  the  purpose  of  depriving  it,  as  far  ^as  possible,  of  :  -: 
juice;  tne  residue  is  placed  in  veiaels  over  a  brisk  an^i  .*«- 
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of  a  tephrosia,  and  the  leaves,  but  rarely  the  follides,  of  the 
Cynanchum  Ar^huel  (Delile)  C.  oleefolium  (Nectouz).  a 
plant  of  the  tribe  of  the  Apocynece,  which  possesses  de- 
leterious properties.  The  leaves  of  this  last-named  plant 
cionbtitute  two  parts  in  ten  of  the  senna  of  Alexandria. 
"^The  Tripoli  senna  is  free  from  it,  as  is  likewise  the  Tinni- 
velly  senna,  which  is  now  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the 
markets  of  this  country,  and  should  always  be  preferred, 
as  much  of  the  griping  tendency  of  common  senna  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  argel  leaves.  The  senna  leaves  met 
with  in  the  continental  markets  or  shops  are  frequently 
adulterateil  with  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  Coriana 
myrtiibha,  a  very  poisonous  plant. 

\Vhen  free  from  adulterations,  senna  furnishes  a  most 
valuable  purfpative  medicine ;  but  when  impure,  its  action 
i^  aecompanied  with  nausea,  f^riping,  and  other  unpleasant 
symptoms.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to  free  it  from  im- 
purities before  administering  it  or  suhjecting  it  to  the  action 
of  water  to  form  an  infusion. 

Senna  contains  a  peculiar  principle  called  cathartine, 
with  a  fat  oil,  and  a  little  volatile  oil,  a  colouring  principle, 
mucilage,  and  malate  and  tartrate  of  lime,  chlorophylle,  &c. 

The  active  or  purging  principle  is  yielded  to  water,  both 
QOld  and  warm,  and  to  alcohol.  If  the  infusion  be  made 
with  cold  water,  it  never  gripes:  this  method  is  now 
nuch  employed  to  form  the  concentrated  infusions  supplied 
by  wholesale  chemists  and  dru^sgists  to  country  practi- 
tioners. It  requires  that  the  water  should  stand  twenty- 
four  hours  on  the  leaves,  which  should  be  kept  down  with  a 
heavy  weight,  and  the  air  excluded  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. The  compound  infusion  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia, if  made  with  cold  water,  is  a  very  good  form,  and 
even  jri^ished  by  children.  The  tincture  is  almost  an  unne- 
cessary form,  while  the  powder  is  objectionable  from  its 
hulk  and  disagreeable  taste.  Various  articles,  especially 
aromatics,  are  occasionally  added  to  infusions  to  correct  its 
griping  tendencies,  or  increase  its  purgative  power.  The 
confection  is  an  example  of  such  combinations  in  a  solid 
state.  A  carefully  prepared  extract  keeps  well,  retains  the 
odour  and  virtue  for  years,  and  may  be  given  in  moderate- 
sued  boluses  or  pills. 

CASSIA  BUDS.  The  unexpanded  flowers,  when  they 
have  attained  about  a  fourth  of  their  complete  sixe,  of  a 
species  of  Cinnamomum,  are  collected  and  sold  under  this 
name.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  par- 
ticular species  of  Cassia  which  yields  this  article.  Profes- 
sor C.  G.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  (who  is  perhaps  the  best 
authority)  says  it  is  chietly  C.  aromaticum  (Nees),  and  par- 
tially C.  dulce  (Nees),  I^urus  dulcis  (Roxh.),  Cinnamomum 
Ciiinense  (Blume),  while  Dr.  Th.  Fr.  Ludwig  Nees  von 
Esenbeck  ascribes  it  to  Laurus  Tamala  (Hamilton  Linn. 
Trans,,  xiii.,  p.  556,  the  L.  Cassia,  Hort.  Ben^.),  and  Dier- 
bach  to  the  L.  Cubeba  Lour.,  which  last  supposition  is  at 
variance  with  the  statement  of  Louriero  {Flora  Cochinensia^ 
p.  3i0),  respecting  the  action  of  the  berries  of  that  H()e<ties. 

Cassia  buds  have  the  appearance  of  nails  with  heads  uf 
different  sizes  and  shapes,  according  to  the  period  of  growth 
when  collected.  But  an  artificial  process  is  employed  by 
the  Chinese  collectors,  of  pressing  the  top  agaiiist  a  fiat, 
har4  body,  by  which  the  ovary  or  fruit  is  prevented  falling 
out  Externally  they  are  of  a  dark  or  greyish  brown;  the 
flruit  which  is  within  is  of  a  bright  brown.  The  taste  and 
odour  resemble  cinnamon.  By  distillation  they  yield  a 
heavy  yellowish-coloured  oil.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  an  inferior  sort,  nearly  devoid  of  taste,  which  is  met 
with  in  commerce,  was  the  genuine,  which  had  beea  pre- 
viously deprived  of  its  oil ;  but  Martins  showed  thi^t  tliis 
was  a  spurious  kind,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  true 
by  having  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx  marked  by  six  shts  or 
iuc'isions.  It  is  moreover  not  so  round  as  the  true  sort,  and 
is  furnished  with  a  longer  foot-stalk. 

The  uses  of  cassia  buds  ai-e  the  same  as  those  of  cinna- 
mon and  doves.     [Caryophyllhs.] 

CASSIA'NUS  BASSUS.    [Gkoponika.] 

C  A'SSiDA.  a  genus  of  O)leopterous  insects  of  the  family 
Cas<idiad».  Technical  characters : — Body  generally  some- 
what oval  or  orbinular,  and  sometimes  nearly  square ;  thorax 
semicircular  or  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  margins 
projecting  considerably  beyond  and  covering  the  head ;  the 
elytra  also  have  the  margins  projecting,  and  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  shield  to  the  body  ;  mandibles  with  several 
small  notches ;  the  anterior  maxilUry  lobe  as  long  as  the 
inoof  one.    [CvcLtca.] 


CASSIDA'RIA.     [ENTOHOtTOMATA.] 

C ASSIDI'ADiE,  Leach,  Caihidarice,  LatmUt,  \  f;.  \ 
of  Coleopterous  insects  of  the  section  Cycltca  of  Lstrt'il.i 

The  species  of  this  family  are  distinguished  bt  t. . ; 
having  the  antennsB  rather  short,  filiform  or  slijtlitl)  u.t  „. 
ened  towards  the  apex,  placed  on  the  anterior  partoi  c^ 
head,  and  almost  close  together.  The  legs  are  f hort  atid <  <>. 
tractile ;  the  tarsi  are  flattened,  soft,  and  velvet-like  beoe i"., 
the  penultimate  joint  bilobed,  the  lobes  completely  ioci.  ^  l  • 
the  terminal  joint ;  bodv  generally  very  flat  [Cyclic  \1  ^ 

CASSI'DULUS.      [JSCHINODKRMATA.] 

CASSI^I.  We  have  now  for  the  second  tiros  to  tkcii  • 
the  lives  and  labours  of  a  family  of  disUoguishett  m«n,  v^b  >. 
though  their  contributions  to  the  stock  of  kuoM  ledge  do  ii  t 
ri?al  in  extent  or  value  those  of  the  Bemoullit,  prv^  „i 
nevertheless  a  succession  of  talent  and  indu&try  \«l.  m 
rarely  occurs.  From  the  date  of  its  establish raeoi  in  Kit 
till  the  time  when  the  revolution  destroyed  all  ber<... 
tary  privileges,  the  Observatory  of  Paris  passed  fruu  1 1 
Cassini  to  another  through  four  generations,  ai  tboii.:L  ii 
had  been  transmitted  by  the  law  of  property* 

I.  John  Dominic  CAasiNi  was  born  at  Perinildo.  in  !l< 
district  of  Nice,  June  8,  1625,  of  a  respectftUt  fa^  \ 
which  came  from  Siena,  of  which  place  a  Cardinal  Civ.  : 
was  archbishop  in  1426.     He  was  educated  by  the  Jea  t 
at  Genoa,  and  there  are  some  Latin  poems  of  bib  in  a  < 
lection  of  1646.     He   attached   himself  to  malhen.>-M 
and  astronomy,  and  also,  it  is  said,  to  astrology,  of  v:.  'a 
he  was  cured  by  discovering  that  a  predictioo  which  »«.^ 
ceeded  had  been  calculated  wrongly*    He  also  read  ilic  *  \h 
of  Pico  di  Mirandola  against  astrologers.    In  16^1.  at  >.'. 
invitation  of  the  Marquis  Malvasia,  who  was  build  i^    ^ 
observatory,  he  removed  to  Bologna,  and  in  the  mrwm  -.. 
of  that  place,  after  the  death  of  Cavali^ri|  in  1650,  be  ^;  • 
ceeded  to  the  chair  of  astronomy.    He  nere  obsenti  " : 
comet  of  1652,  on  which  he  published  his  first  vork.   11 
made  various  observations  with  a  gnomon  and  roendiau 
constructed  in  a  church  at  Bologna.    In  1657  bevu  ..- 
puted,  with  another,  ambassador  to  the  pope,  on  a  ciu  . 
between  Bologna  and  Ferrara  relative  to  the  river  W  *  . 
on  his  return  was  appointed  to  the  suneriotendeme •  i  it' 
river  for  the  former  place.    In   1663  oe  was  appjm:f.  . 
repair  the  works  of  Fort  Urban.    He  was  at  thii  u:i<^ .  - 
tronized  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  and  afterwards  b)  ( 1'  u  •  / 
IX.    In  1664-5  he  made  the  fir^t  of  his  more  briliur.t  : 
useful  discoveries,  namely,  the  time  of  the  rotatioQut  j. 
piter,  which  he  fixed  at  9  hours  56  minutes.    Pn>V». 
Airy,  by  very  recent  obsenationa,  makes  it  9b.  53ro. ::  "• 
He  also  saw,  fur  the  first  time,  the  shadows  of  the  aatc.  •  * 
on  the  disc.    [Camp am.]    By  comparison  of  bis  u«;.  ■• 
nervations  with  those  of  Galileo,   he  constructed  06t  <>   ' 
Jirnt  tables  uf  the  satellites.     In  1666-7  he£>uod  tU    '^- 
tion  of  Murs   to  be  24h.  40m.  (it  is  24h.  39m.  21 3M.')i.. 
this  same   year  he  ascertained  that  the  rotation  u(  \ 
which  is  ('  tlicult  to  observe  on  account  of* her  pbav:^^> 
not    riiPi    much   from   that  of  Mars  (it  ia  23ii.'2r^. 
He  made  the  apparent  rotation  of  the  sun  to  be  ai 
days,  which  is  very  near  the  truth.    These  reauU*  - 
considerable  skill  and  assiduity,  and  made  the  mv 
Cassini  very  well  known  throughout  Europe. 

When  Colbert  founded  the    Academy  of  Socntv^ 
1666,  and  at  the  same  time  projected  an  ob»«c^ii!t'.> 
Paris,  he  proposed  to  Cassini  to  remove  into  Fraixv. 
ofiered  him  a  pension  equivalent  to  his  Italian  eiuoi':. 
Cassini  expressed  his  willingness  to  comply  if  tU  > 
sent  of  the  pope  (Clement  IX.)  could  be  outsincd.  • 
was  done  on  condition  that  Cast»ini'8  absence  sliould  i<  > 
more  than  two  or  three  years.    He  arrived  at  Pan>  A  . 
1669,  and  began  his  duties  at  the  observau>r>  ^h'  ' 
14,   1671,  where  his  observations    extend   from   1'' 
1683.     In    1673  the  Bolognes#    government.  «h.''   • 
kept  all  his  appointments  open,  required  bim  to  .«  «> 
but  Colbert  succeeded  in  negotiating  bis  eoniinufd  *' 
France,  and  accordingly  in  the  same  year  he  wss  aat'*  * 
in  his  new  country,  and  married  a  French  lady.    U^  - 
returned  to  Italy,  except  for  a  short  time  in  Wi,  i^ 
mained  at  the  head  of  the  Paris  Observatory.    In  ih«*  •• 
yean  of  his  life  he  was  totallv  blind.    He  died  i>e(> 
14,  1712.  without  disease,  and  only,  as  Pooteoellc  n: 
par  la  aeule  necessitS  de  mourir^  *Hts  eldest  ion  « <<^  »> 
at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue ;  of  his  second  «e  fth^it  i 
speak  as  soon  as  we  have  completed  the  prcseni  p^^  • 
subject.    In  1671-2  kp  disc«xe>^  U^  il^  ^^  ^^ ^ 
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TTTL^A^^    I.---.IL  !£-   ~efir  >,*'■.  iL.uiSL  soiBe  date  his  l>r>i 
.tz.    -^*rs    lar.     '?'.-»    ^izss;    ilsm   ""im^  Cassiodonis.  v.^ 

in  z.   nii:s  zl— -r    I  u-a^tir  ei  i  T*ii!(B£criC  :  and  h«f  h. .: 

-El.  T-ia  -an  iim:;^*t5a  a  tbh  '.it  ids  cader  thefy;.-.-: 
JI.1  izi^iiiDsti  z£  t.~'":r'^.^**  ^  lie  jic^r,  under  \^1>m  . 
:I_-is3.  ^l^  rf»-is   x    -r-*:— ?zr^  ;mi  lusfiac    By  Theoi 

zirziL  -n:£:-_i-     T  _..-=?   i.^  -^.rr  ji  T.ii^iea,  about  lli- 
I  ~     j±  TiiTTti  rrnr  Lu  **irrj.  nut  iuuH^ed  the  mo:  ..-• 
r      -iTs.  =.  J^^^-TT^*  i;-:-^  ic   i-e£  cearir  to  the -. 
I    z    ««-  iL  z-^  "ELir^EL-sEic.  ifLii'-^nisii  bv  tke  cxer  . 
-T  z~- '^i::.  "s:.  r^r.u..^  n  i^e  =jn:«^r*ictJi>D  of  waters  i 
-  -  ♦-  ,i^..    --:    u.  i»  :i  ^    :    i  ^iiia.:>.*  Lbrarr,  and  t 
J-.  :i.      _i-i  iai  T  rti^     -*   i »*uiifiT3i-a^'  he  states  r 
-r~-  li-*  -    -*i~*    'if  :i   ▼—-ten    n  Xj»   *.Sr-i  year.    Tbt^ 
i_jL«:r  I  _r  »-  -*-^  *  n-i  a  I-ures.  RAaen,  1679,  in  C  • 
I.  >  —r— . '?-L  ^  ~tfi:-T     ^  lira  nctxiss  the  abr.<i-.. 

with  a  lit-' 
dft^nis  in  Frvi-v. 
As  to  the  cbaru : 
Tt  irs  a«e,  the  reader  v. 


] 


called  Cas^f' 
.■^x^    1"-  .±j-^'is%.  zcu  Ja:!«i':oeA br  Maniliua.    I- 
^    £.  .  -&•!-  -Tt  X  >  :::is  v:&f  «f  Cepbeos  andmcil  -* 

jz .'  zisr-i-.  r-i.'S'.  *i  i*e  ii£:x.-^a&&v:::h.ber  head  from  thrr 

-*.  a-  .   Tin  ^  '^i^  i^-*:i-^«iJL''  i^iBiae  doviu  because  (afv 
;:^  T   Z   _"-.:  '.^    -  ■>.•  i.  i^* .:?l  it  2<r  cwn  beauty  as  ^i:,' ' 

^   ..  J.  .1 "•'•^.^a*     T*^^  r^c^stllatkMi  may  be  f.^'« 

».   *i:-^    .1   :.^  '^  *ir    i    i^ts  ::*.n*  icc»»;le  to  the  Great  i- 
T  -^-   ¥  .*  ;«  s.-^  I  r  *  -u-icr  Jnzii  stars  disposed  in  * 
-,..1^  ^..^  i.:  "•       r*:c-5«  %£xr(  ire  also  in  a  line  draw:-  "' 
«  u^'r  ^  v  ::e   if^i.  <ur  a  C>c3us»  and  about  ba  i' 
2i--v  --^   zi^'Zi,     TiK     I  ii-^jra  2>  thai  of  a  woman  * 
.1  I  ri-iiT  .r  ^ -.c»j«  »-..:  a  iriArii  in  her  hand.    Tu  ' 
<  -  .i.~  .1  >•  .a   ^e  "nw*- iiju.  i:  cdni^ht,  about  the  v 
>•  T.^-Tn  --w-    i*T  L  ji  j«c-!    ?  M  aS»i  the  end  of  Novvi-  • 
Tie  r^'Ti-.  i^'.e  s.:.r  ^  i.c.i  icceared  in  this  oonstelUi 
i~i  1^  Mna  ai.  ii  .x-*^ -.1  Ttvho  Brark',  who  also  aiI. 
-1  l:  szLwir  s^a-.^-  u«:t:i."^i  ^  S45  and  1264,  whence  n  ' 
H-rsri'i-  -i.a-w-    t  j^-^^-'t*  aacther  such  appearand  ' 
-;  L±  It  ic^  a    -*i.     5u.-:  z^je  authority  for  the  first  a. . 
1.1. '^s  is  -r*r  ;»  1  r,  .  f'lijvnrT  of  Tycho  Brah^,  from  i 
eio  n  I.:  lb*."-  ii:^  i.:  .  aa>  c:fBets  are  recorded  in  or  ? 
i»  n  ^»:  Li.i    « '-*.  iiK-^gB^f  hare  been  the  star*  y\' 


f     S,-  -itf  '  .    r  '...:.  .w^the  Maps  of  the  Stars. 
>  i~.:'  i  :.r  i^iti  r  .T^^iutf.  it  belul  Knowledge,*    Ba 
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Calvin,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  pilfenng.  In  1562. 
CiiHtalion  publi^ihed  hU  eloquent '  Defensio  suunm  Trans- 
lationum  Biblioram  et  maxime  Novi  Foederis/  in  which  he 
speaks  of  himseir  and  his  works  with  the  frank  earnestness 
of  an  injureil  (lerson.  His  •  Dialogi  IV.  de  Prsde^dnatione, 
Elcctione.  Libero  Arbilrio,  ac  Fide/  were  published  in  1578, 
by  Fttustus  Socinus.  He  has  been  abused  both  by  Calvinists 
and  Roman  Catholics ;  Arminian  critics  have  been  more 
indulf^eni  to  bim.  He  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  that  magis- 
trate»  have  no  right  to  |Sunish  heretics.  (Bayle's  Diet.,  edit. 
1730,  art.  Cattaiiun.) 

CASTA'NKA,  the  botanical  name  of  the  plants  which 
the  EiigllKh  call  sweet  chestnuts.  From  the  sirailarity  in 
their  name  one  would  be  disposed  to  believe  that  the  genus 
to  which  faorse-rbestnuts  belonif  was  nearly  related  to  this ; 
tliey  aro.  however,  extremely  different  in  every  thing  excefrt 
the  unimportant  circumstances  of  the  fruit  of  both  being 
prickly  ;  and  even  in  regard  to  this,  their  resemblance  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  prickly  part  of  the  fruit  of 
Castanea  is  an  involucre,  while  tnat  of  the  hor^e-chestnut  is 
a  pericarp ;  and  the  so-called  seeds  of  Castanea  are  seed- 
vessels,  while  the  parts  which  in  the  horse  chestnut  corre* 
spond  with  these  are  really  seeds.    [yEscuLus.] 

The  sweet  chestnut,  or  Spanish  chestnut  {Castanea  vefca), 
is  a  deciduous  tree  of  considerable  sice,  with  long  shining 
serrated  sharp-pointed  leaves,  clusters  of  long  spikes  of  pale 
greenish- yellow  unisexual  minute  tlowers  having  no  corolla, 
and  fruits  consisting  of  a  roundish  prickly  husk  or  involucre, 
teohnieallv  called  a  cupula,  and  analogous  to  the  cup  of  the 
acorn  or  the  beard  ci  the  filbert,  in  which  are  contained  one 
or  more  dark  brown  ovate  sharp-pointed  nuts,  eaeh  of  which 
conceals  a  large  single  seed,  and  is  tipped  by  the  remains  of 
several  rigid  styles.  The  seeds  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
nutritive  starchy  matter  of  a  sweet  flavour,  on  which  account 
chestnuts  are  extensively  used  as  food  in  the  eountries  where 
the  tree  abounds.  In  all  Spain,  the  southern  parts  of  France, 
Italy,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  sweet  chestnuts,  either 
raw,  or  roasted,  or  ground  into  tlour,  or  prepared  in  some 
other  way,  form  a  common  article  of  diet.  It  is  however 
pot  the  wild  Castanea  which  furnishes  the  nute  that  are 
principally  consumed  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  exclu- 
sively exported  to  more  northern  countries,  but  a  number  of 
euUivated  varieties,  the  nuts  of  which  are  larger,  and  the 
seeds  sweeter ;  of  the&e  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Corivtf 
the  Ganiaude,  the  Kgalade,  and  the  Matron  comu  of  tiie 
south  of  France.  The  sweet  chestnut  is  a  native  of  all  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Cau- 
casus, beyond  which  it  hardly  passes  in  Asia.  In  North 
America  it  occurs  wild  in  great  abundance  in  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Virgin ia^  the  two  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia  as  well  as  other  districts,  not  however  reaching  be- 
yond New  Hampshire  to  the  north.  Miohaux  distinguishes 
the  American  from  the  European  chestnut  as  a  peculiar  spe- 
cies, but  hardly  upon  sufficient  grounds.  It  is  always  in- 
cluded as  a  wild  plant  in  our  English  Floras,  but  upon  no 
tort  of  authority.  It  is  said  indeed  that  its  timber  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  our  oldest  buildings,  and  that  it  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  the  material  out  of  which  were  con- 
structed the  antient  piles  tliat  have  from  time  to  time  been 
taken  from  the  Thames,  the  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Great  Yarmouth,  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Wiliam  Rufus^  and  the  timbers  of  other  places  ;  but 
these  statements  hare  arisen  from  the  Binerular  mistake  of 
confounding  the  timber  of  Quercm  sessiliflora  with  that  of 
Castanea  vpsca  ;  it  is  to  the  former  that  are  to  be  referred  all 
the  supposed  cases  of  antient  chestnut  wood  found  in  Eng- 
lish buildings.  [Qubrcus.]  The  sweet  chestnut  in  its  wild 
state  acquires  an  unusual  size ;  on  ifitna,  where  it  consti- 
tutes forests,  there  are  trees  of  great  antiquity,  one  of  which 
is  called  *the  hundred  horse  chestnut,'  from  its  being  able 
to  contain  a  hundred  mounted  men  in  its  hollow,  has  or  had 
a  circumference  of  Hbove  160  feet ;  and  in  the  department  of 
the  Cher,  near  Sancerre,  there  is  still  standing  a  tree  of  this 
species,  which  at  six  feet  from  the  ground  measures  more 
tiian  thirty  feet  in  circumCerence,  and  is  to  all  appear- 
and Htill  sound.  It  is  stated  that  600  years  ago  this  was 
called  the  great  chestnut  tree,  and  its  actual  age  is  com- 
puted at  1000  yearst.  The  wood  of  the  chestnut  is  well 
suited  fur  paling  or  piles,  as  it  resists  well  the  influence  of 
watt-r  :  it  in  also  usefl  for  mill-timber  and  for  water  works, 
but  it  IS  n«»t  in  this  countr\  of  nvich  importance  :  it  is  said 
to  pruduce  one  of  the  best  kind?,  uf  rharc<<al. 

Several  varieties  are  cultivated  in  this  country,  among 
vhiehv«ftshiniag-lcftvcd|ftv«riiefraitod«  and  a  cut-lcftved 


sort ;  they  are  multiplted  by  grafting  on  the  commoo  nrcet 
chestnut. 

Castanea  pumila,  or  the  Chinquapin  nut,  i^  a  «l.'uh 
rather  than  a  tree,  with  leaves  hoary  on  the  utifler«i(lr.  j  i 
small  sweet  nuts ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Uni;e>l  Stju^  ( 
North  America,  especially  in  damp  mountamous  »uua'  > . 
on  a  gravelly  soil. 

There  are  some  other  species  in  India  andon  tbe^r** 
coast  of  North  America ;  but  being  unknown  in  ihn  c.  \.  i 
try  they  need  not  be  described  in  this  plaoe. 

CASTANETS,  a  musical  instrument  of  percussion,  f 
Moorish  origin,  composed  of  two  small  concave  ptir^^  ..- 
chestnut  wood  (hence  the  name)  or  of  ivory,  in  the  f  rn;  : 
cockle  shells,  united  at  one  end  by  a  string,  hunir  nn  i  r 
forefinger  and  thumb,  and  struck  together  in  musical  Uu-, 
while  the  performer  is  dancing. 

CASTANOSPE'RMUM,  a  remarkable  genu* of  /-v 
minous  plants,  the  only  known  species  of  which  i»  de>«'  i* 
as  forming  a  tree  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  in  the  (»:•»., 
near  Moreton  Bay  in  New  Holland.  It  has  uncquall\  '  • 
nated  leaves,  with  elliptical  ovate  acuminate  entire  >ni  *."u 
leaflets.  T^\e  flowers  are  papilionaceous  and  bn^ht  »at7:  r^ 
yellow.  The  pods  are  large,  solitary,  and  pendulous  p-*- 
duced  by  the  two -years  old  wood,  obtuse,  rather  itiHs . .. 
and  containing  from  three  to  five  large  chestnut-like  >^-kus. 
The  shade  afforded  by  the  foliage  is  said  to  excel  Uui .( 
most  Australian  trees.  By  the  natives  the  seeds  are  c  :< 
on  all  occasions ;  they  have  when  roasted  the  tlaTour  i '  i 
Spanish  chestnut,  and  travellers  assert  that  Europeam  n:  ^ 
have  subsisted  upon  them  have  experienced  no  oibrr  t:i- 
pleasant  effect  than  a  sTight  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  ^\  \ 
only  when  the  seeds  are  eaten  raw.  They  are  however  bn!, 
astringent,  and  not  at  all  better  than  acorns.  (H  <l"« 
Boiayncal  Miscellany ^  vol.  i.  p.  241;  vol.  it.  p.  51.  )Ji 
The  plants  have  been  introduced  to  this  countn'  br  !V 
Horticultural  Society,  but  they  will  not  live  out  of  t!.-  r< 
in  the  winter. 

CASTEL,  the  name  of  several  plaees  in  fVanre,  m  »*  f 
which  are  distinguished  by  some  aistinctive  additiun  u  \  " 
name,  as  Castel  Sarrasin.  &c. 

CA8TELLI,  BENEDICT,  was  bom  at  Brcsria  m  :.'•'. 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1644.  He  was  a  Bene<lirtinc,  r  ' 
taught  mathematics  at  Pisa,  and  afterwards  at  Rom?.  1'' 
is  known  as  having  been  a  defender  of  the  hydro^tt:  ;! 
doctrines  of  Galileo,  in  his  '  Risposta  alle  oppo$>iziunf,  w^% 
Florence,  1615.  He  also  was  the  first  who  applied  ilic :.  ' 
doctrines  of  motion  to  hydraulics,  on  which  subject  be :  ' » 
be  considered  as  the  earliest  writer  of  the  expenn- " 
school.  In  his  treatise  •  Delia  Misura  dell*  Acque Crn  , 
Rome,  1638,  he  explains  several  phenomena,  but  »-' 
misled  by  a  notion  that  the  velocity  of  issuing  water  i*  r - 
portional  to  the  height  of  the  teservoir,  instead  of  the  ^v  - 
root  of  the  height.  Bernard  Castelli.  a  painter.  w:if  *  *. 
in  the  same  year  at  Genoa.  .  (Montucla,  ii.  201:  ii<  '' • 
Biog,  Univ.)  There  are  some  works  of  his  in  *  De  M 
Aquarum  Currentium/  Florence,  1723,  and  a  lifepuU>  e. 
at  Dresden  in  1 746. 

CASTE'LLO,  CASTE'L,   an  appellative,  which  is  : 
component  part  of  the  names  of  many  Italian,  Portur«'. 
and  Spanish  towns.    It  is  derived  from   the  Latin  C* 
tellum,  a  diminutive  of  Castrum.  which  meant  orijrin.  •  » 
fort  or  castle,  and  this  is  to  this  day  the  meanin;  o' 
Italian  appellative  Castello;  but  afterwards  it  wjs  q 
to  the  villages  or  assemblages  of  houses  which  ^ra '. 
arose  round  the  fort.    Many  of  these  villages  have  U»m  ' 
considerable  towns,  and  are  surrounded   by  vaPs;  & 
thou§^h  the  original  castle  has  disappeared,  they  Mill  r. 
the  old  name  of  Castello  or  Castel,  joined  to  s^mc  \cr .: 
nomination   which  particularizes  each  of  them,  *-U"  •» 
Castel  Groffredo,  Castelforte,  Castelnovo,  Castellamont.'.  \" 
The  number  of  towns  and  villages  w^hose  names  bci'in  •' 
Castel  is  very  considerable  in  Italy.    The  prinnpai  • 
Castellamare,  t.  e.  'Castle  by  the  sea,'  a  pleasant  «c!! ' 
town  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  opposite  the  capital,  uf.'l '  *• 
the  site  of  the  antient  Stabiic,  with  various  mineral  ^;  •   -  • 
a  royal  villa,  and  docks  for  the  na\7;  population  I    • 
There  is  another  Castellamare  in  Sicily,  on  the  jiult  <•: 
name,  a  small  town  on  the  site  of  the  atitient|»riof  Sv.^  ' 
25  miles  S.W.  of  Palermo.    Castel  Vetran<  is  a  tM«!r 
12.000  inhabitants,  in  the  province  of  TrapaH  6  n.  |  -  > 
of  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Selinus.    Castel*?*'"''  * 
the  papal  state,  is  a  pleasant  village  on  the^^'"'    ', 
Alban  lake,  with  the  country  residence  of  iht^f^*  "  *. 

near  il  tiM  mnaixn  of  Ac  villa  of  IXn&itiaiu  [Ax^I^'*^^  ^ 
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after  some  yean  was  sent  again  to  Rome  to  Pope  Clemetit.l 
VII.,  who  took  him  into  his  own  service,  and  appointed  him 
his  ambassador  to  Chorles  V.  While  CastigUone  was  re- 
siding at  Madrid  in  this  capacity,  the  news  came  of  the 
taking  and  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Imperial  army  in  1527. 
This  unexpected  catastrophe  affected  the  mind  and  the 
health  of  Castiglione,  who  became  disgusted  with  courts 
and  politics.  Charles  V.,  who  valued  him,  offered  him  the 
bishoprick  of  Avi]a»  •which  he  refused.  After  lingering 
in  l^ain  another  year,  he  died  at  Toledo,  in  February, 
162tt. 

The  principal  workof  Castiglione  is  his  treatise  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  '  Del  Cortigiano,' — Of  the  Courtier.  He  wrote 
it  while  he  was  at  the  court  of  U rhino,  which  happened  to 
be  then  a  very  fayourable  specimen  of  courts.  Castiglione 
specifies  all  the  qualities  which  an  accomplished  and  in- 
telligent and  at  the  same  time  honest  courtier  ought  to 
possess,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  ought  to  use  them  for 
the  good  of  his  prince.  The  *  Cortigiano*  has  been  much 
and  long  admired  in  Italy,  both  for  the  thoughts  and  the 
style,  and  it  still  ranks  among  the  classical  works  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Castiglione  wrote  also  poetry,  both 
Latin  and  Italian :  his  *  Lettere/  or  correspondence,  were 
published  by  Serassi,  in  1769,  2  vols.,  4to.,with  aBiograp^^y 
of  the  Author. 

CASTI'LLA,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  kingdoms  by 
the  union  of  which  the  present  Spanish  monarchy  was 
formed ;  and  it  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  great  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  present  Spain.  The  name  appears  to  be 
derived  from  '  Castellum,'  a  castle,  in  Spanish  *  Castillo  ;* 
and  the  arms  of  Castile  exhibit  several  towers  or  castles  in 
their  shield.  The  kingdom  of  Castile  was  originally  one  of 
the  several  Christian  kingdoms  formed  in  Spain  as  the 
Christian  population  which  had  taken  rei\ige  in  Asturias, 
advanced  gradually  8.  of  their  mountains,  and  gained 
ground  in  the  interior  over  the  Moors.  Castile  had  first 
its  counts,  who  were  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Leon ; 
but  in  the  eleventh  century  it  became  a  separate  kingdom, 
which  by  degrees  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Spain, 
embracing,  besides  the  provinces  which  are  still  called  Cas- 
tile, the  original  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Asturias,  Galicia, 
Bstremadura,  and  lastly,  Andalusia,  after  the  final  expul- 
sion of  the  Moon.  The  kingdom  of  Araoon  embraced 
the  rest  or  £.  part  of  Spain.  The  two  crowns  became 
united  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  with 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon,  a.d.  1471.  After  Feiirlinand's 
death,  1516,  Charles  I.  (V.  of  Germany)  inherited  both 
crowns,  which  have  remained  united  ever  since,  although 
in  the  official  and  administrative  language  they  have  con- 
tinued to  be  styled  as  separate  crowns,  each  having  its 
respective  laws,  usages*  and  prerogatives.  For  the  antient 
constitution  of  Castile,  see  Charles  V.  Of  late  years  the 
administration,  both  political  and  judicial,  has  assumed  a 
more  uniform  system  over  all  Spain,  the  whole  country 
being  divided  into  intendencies  or  provinces,  without  regard 
to  the  boundaries  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 

By  the  territorial  division  of  Spain,  which  was  in  force 
from  the  time  of  Charles  V.  till  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  two  of  the  largest  provinces  of  the  kingaom 
were  called  by  the  names  of  Old  Castile,  or  Cast  ilia  la  Vieja, 
and  New  Castile,  Castilla  la  Nueva.  They  included  toge- 
ther the  most  central  part  of  Spain.  We  shall  describe 
both  under  this  head,  specifying  the  provinces  or  intendencies 
into  which  they  are  now  subdivided  for  the  purposes  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Castilla  la  Vieja  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  £. 
by  the  Basque  provinces,  Navarre,  and  Aragon,  S.  and  S.E. 
by  Castilla  la  Nueva,  and  W.  by  Leon.  It  extends  about 
260  miles  N.E.  and  S.W.  from  Santander  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Talavera  la  Reyna.  Its  breadth  is  very  irregular ;  at 
its  widest  part,  about  the  latitude  of  Burgos,  it  is  about  110 
miles;  in  other  parts  it  varies  from  60  to  70,  and  in  some  it 
is  hardly  20.  The  principal  river  of  Qistilla  la  Vieja  is  the 
Duero,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  called  Moncayo,  5000 
feet  high,  one  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of  central  Spain. 
A  ridf?e,  under  the  names  of  Montes  de  Oca,  Moncayo,  fitc, 
runs  N.W.  and  S.E.  through  the  provinces  of  Burgos  and 
Soria,  and  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  upper  Ebro,  dividing 
the  waters  which  run  into  that  river  from  those  which  How 
westwards  into  the  Duero.  From  the  Moncayo  an  offset  de- 
taches itself  in  a  S.W.  direction,  running  by  Medina  Ccli, 
Siguenaa,  Paredes,  Ayllon,  Buytrago,  Somosierra,  San  Ilde-. 
fonao,  and  the  Escurial,  where  it  assumes  the  name  of  Sierra  | 
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de  Guadarama.  It  then  continues  by  Las  Navas.  and  if 
called  Sierra  de  Avila,  until  it  joins  the  lolly  Sierra  !'« 
Gredosnn  the  borders  of  Estremadura.  This  Iouk  •urtu 
ridge  divides  the  waters  of  the  Duero  from  tho^e  of  ii 
Tagus,  and  forms  at  the  same  time  in  several  plores  i.  •: 
boundary  between  Castilla  la  Vieja  and  New  Castile.  T.  •> 
greater  part  of  Castilla  la  Vieja  lies  N.  of  this  rid^c.  &i"l 
between  it  and  the  Asturian  mountains  to  the  N..  fornmi;:  * 
wide  basin,  watered  by  the  Duero  and  the  Pibuerg^i.  u\  >i 
other  affluents  of  the  Duero,  and  sloping  to  th^W..  »hi:rr  .t 
opens  into  the  plains  of  Leon.  North  uf  the  mountaiii^  «.' 
Keynosa,  which  form  part  of  the  Asturian  chain,  Itc^  vuc 
province  of  Santander,  which  is  detuchud  from  the  re>:  •  l 
Old  Castile,  although  included  in  it  as  forming  one  i-f  ii^ 
administrative  subdivisions.  The  district  of  Riija,  beluu^.*:; 
also  to  Old  Castile,  lies  E.  of  the  Sierra  de  Oca,  and  is,  ;:ti- 
graphically  speaking,  a  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  U  ; 
Castile  has  many  elevated  plains,  such  as  thatof  A\  i. 
which  is  above  3400  feet  high  [Avila];  and  the  li:^h 
grounds  E.  of  Burgos,  and  in  the  district  of  Soria,  at  tit* 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Oca  and  Moncayo,  where  the  c- 
mate  is  cold,  and  the  soil  not  very  productive.  The  valkn  • 
enjoy  a  milder  climate,  and  produce  corn  and  wine.  1  h; 
country  abounds  in  cattle  ana  sheep ;  the  latter  arc  part » 
migratory,  or  merinos,  and  partly  stationary.  There  urc 
manufactories  of  woollens  at  burgos  and  Segovia,  of  cou-  r.« 
and  linens  at  Avila  and  Soria,  and  glass  manufactories  u 
San  Ildcfonso. 

Old  Castile  is  divided  into  five  intendencies  or  piro\inc<r^ 
Avila,  Segovia,  Soria,  Burgos,  and  Santander.    The  pr.n- 
cipal  towns  are — Burgos,  an  archbishop's  see,  with  a  lu  •  - 
ber  of  churches  and  convents,  and  I2.U00  inhabitants;  S- . 
govia,  the  antient  Segubia,  which  has  a  fine  Roman  u<|r<- 
duct  in  good  preservation,  the  alcazar  or  residence  ol   : .  - 
former  Moorish  kings,  a  fine  cathedral,  a  military  icUc^jt. 
several  manufactories  of  fine  woollens,  and  13«o'uo  in:  i 
bitants;  Avila.,  5000 ;  Santander,  one  of  tlie  principal  (>u  t. 
of  N.  Spain,  with  considerable  trade,  and  19,000  inhabitan;* . 
San  Ildefonso,  already  mentioned,  witli  its  glas9-work^,  i 
royal  palace  and  gardens,  and  4000  inhabitants.    I/E^c  ur 
is  another  splendid  royal  residence,  \\\\\c\\  is  described  ur  •  i 
its  proper  head.    The  whole  of  Old  Castile  contains  a  p  ; 
lation  of  1,053,000.  according  to  Minano,  excluswc  of  i 
clergy,  military,  students,  vagrants,  beggars,  &c.,  « t.    • 
numbers  are  not  ascertained. 

Old  Castile  and  Leon  are  considered  as  the  cradle  of  •'  • 
Spanish  monarchy.    The  people  of  Old  Castile  retain  iiji    4 
of  the  old  Castilian  character  for  steadiness,  sobriety,  p 
severance,  and  trustworthiness,  united  with  a  considers, 
degree  of  reserve,  haughtiness,  and  taciturnity. 

Castilla  la  Nueva  is  bounded  to  the  N.  byCaMti;!    . 
Vieja,  to  the  E.  by  Aragon  and  Valencia,  to  the  S.  b\  M-r- 
cia  and  Andalusia,  and  to  the  W.  by  Estrcmadura.'    It  :■ 
about  200  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  240  from  E.  to  ^V.     7* 
two  principal  rivers  are  the  Tajo  and  the  Guadians,  UCi « 
which  run  westwards.    The  Tajo  has  its  source  in  tXiv  W 
side  of  the  Sierra  de  Molina,  a  continuation  of  the  Munr. . 
above  mentioned,  and  which  runs  southwards  along  tr 
border  between  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  then  acru»«  ;1 
province  of  Cuen<;a,  which  is  one  of  the  most  elevat*J 
Spain,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Guadalaviar  and  ni! 
riven  that  flow  through  Valencia  into  the  Mediterrant- . 
from  those  which  flow  westwards  into  the  Tajo  and  <.fi 
diana.    Offsets  of  this  ridge  enter  Valencia  and  run    •. 
S.E.  direction  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.     B<  t** 
the  southernmost  end  of  this  ridge,  which  Spanish  ^. 
graphers  call  Iberian,  near  Chinchilla  on  the  l><rvU-r«    • 
Murcia,  and  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  which  is  the  E.  btM^inrt' 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  or  Marianic  range,  is  a  plain  m  vl 
stands  the  town  of  Albacete,  and  which  separates  ilo  *  • 
ranges  which  many  have  supposed  to  be  united.     {JMtu 
Diccionario  Geografico^  art.  *  Espana.*)    Through  il..-  > 
the  Xucar,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  province  of  (  u 
in  New  Castile,  passes  on  its  way  to  the  Mediten-a:- 
On  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz  are  the  '^  ^ 
of  various  streams,  which  by  their  union  form  the  Gu<  4. 
TheGuadiana  crosses  the  province  of  La  Mancha  it\>\tx  K 
W.,  and  then  turning  to  the  southward  enters  Eiitrris  > ' . 
The  waters  that  fall  into  the  Guadiana  frum  ibc  N.   . 
divided  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Taifus  by  the  r 
called  Montaiias  de  Toledo,  which  rise  S.W.  <if  the  .  . 
central  plain  of  Castile,  in  which  Madrid  is  situatctl.     i 
Mon tanas  de  Toledo  join  to  the  W.  the  Sierra  de  G.^  «- 
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tbn.    ThoM  hjtn  of  briekt  fomud  a  fMdi  fiioDditiMi  for 
every  iuccee^ing  lajer. 

Parchotler  Castle,  another  K«iDan  nUtioD  (Stew's  Jrt- 
nali,  p.  li)  of  a  recUiiKUlat  funn,  vith  hoUov  oiTcuIar 
,  towen  (u)  at  the  angleH  and  siilet,  preMoU  eumplea  of  batli 
Saxon  and  Norioan  adaptationB  ftiid  c&<t]e-builtung  wilhia 
it»  walli.  The  Raman  K^lea  (6,c)  mart  probably  the  Decu- 
man and  Fmtarian,  bara  been  fitted  up  witli  e«tes  oon- 
■tructed  after  the  Norman  style  orfortjtyinft  caaleUated  en- 
trance!. Tbeareaof  PorcheitteriB  G30  faelby  61«.  At  the 
norlh-vre*t  anglo  a  Miiuro  Saxon  kaap(e),37reet  by  se.hu 
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ftI>p«Mdiei  to  that  of  a  triann^  wM)  Oe  «ad(  nond.  Tin 
woIU  at  PaveiiHy  average  tan  feel  in  DuckmH,  and  nwii 
feet  in  lieighL 

King,  in  hi*  '  MunimentB  Antiquft.'  gi<«  mh  ^I'l 
and  viewa  of  ca«tW*  vbicb  be  think*  may  bax  bMn  r><,. 
•tnicted  after  tb«  plan  of  Syrian  owdei,  Id  whMi  be  irsun 
tbey  bear,  in  many  partaoC  tbair  plan,  aUroiii^KKBtilim. 
Launceiton,  Biutdeaa,  ud  otbar*  u*  mentiMicd  by  Km-  » 
beinK  of  PhtBDioian  oiigiii,  ft  poaition  ^lieh  it  b  miA 
easier  to  awert  than  to  prove.  ConMwmufh,  nntlur  ti!'- 
gular  oaUlet  i>  cotisidMed'  by  tbe  aaiM  aWber  t»  be  ii, 
early  Britisb  'murk. 

Saxon  oadle-building  wai  pnbably  bomwed  fnm  ih> 
Romaniied  BiilMist  who  had  aoqutred  a  Mle  aad  kD0*X." 
of  tbe  art!  iroiii  the  IlDmaiM.  Thu*  in  Fffwuay  Ibrre  ':• 
workB  that  have  an  appearancft  of  Roman  eharaettr  an!  ■■r- 
BJf^, and  yet  are  lo  Biuch  ntderin eMoutioa  thiBmii'.': 
B«manwor]u.  tbet  they  aan  only  be  pthnedtoitimtii-i 
the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  arts,  thooffh  yet  tMi  ia  Ike  cr 
niory  of  the  inbabilaota,  might  probably  be  OB  tb«  dcclirr. 

British,  Saxon,  and  Norman  Cfvtlea  have  Me  frinnr! 
feUura,  tbe  keep-tower,  which  ia  a  ilmnf  and  tu»:>^ 
building,  placed  either  near  tbe  eide  of  one  of  tbe  eitcrr  ''- 
walli.oratUt^hed  tolfaera.  As  a  genwal  rale,  Saxon  m- "'• 
hnve  Ihe  keep-tower  attached  to  the  wallt,  and  the  N'orn^i'. 
unattached;  but  thera  ara  exoqttioiif  in  hrthouei.tb«::: 
we  believe  not  many. 

Amonfe  many  otfaen,  KingoonaidBn  CatfletoD,inDpr''I■ 
Bhi^e,  to  be  a  genuine  Sucon  eastia,  baa  A*  Myl<  <:!  ii' 
arobiteclufo  and  the  appeonnoe  of  beriing'tMnw  niMinn  a 
the  walls. 
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■iurped  tbe  plane  of  one  of  the  cimutar  Roman  towers.  To 
this  tower  Mr.  King  supposas  b.r>  addition  to  hnve  been 
niiirlo  by  tlie  Narmaiu,  who  at  the  same  time  fortiCod  it  after 
thuir  manner,  forming  an  inner  boillie  or  ballium  witliin 
the  outer  balTlis  formed  by  the  larger  Roman  inclosure. 
Tbia  keep  may  be  considered  the  oitadel  of  tbe  csstle,  and 
was  the  residence  of  Ihe  chief  oflifer.  The  keep  of  Saxon 
and  Norman  oatlles  was  to  these  people  what  the  prffito- 
rium  was  to  the  Romans ;  and  where  the  saccUum  of  [be 
Romans  was  most  probably  situated  a  Christian  church 
was  often  erected,  oi  at  Porcliester,  where  a  Norman  church 
still  remains  close  to  the  Prtetorian  gate  in  high  prcser^'a- 
tion.  At  CaistOT,  in  Norfolk,  tbe  church  ii  on  ine  site  of 
wlmt  was  probably  the  aniient  temple.  The  keep  at  Por- 
cliester stands  like  most  of  the  early  Saxon  keeps,  adjoining 
to  and  even  upon  tbe  very  outward  wall  of  Ihe  castle  area 
itself,  unlike  the  Norman  keep  towers,  which  were  usually 
in  the  clear  open  space  of  the  castle  area,  as  at  Heding- 
ham,  in  Essex,  or  unattached  to  the  walls  as  at  Rochester. 
The  Themelti  {BiidXioi,  layers  of  hriek)  are  seen  in  parts 
of  the  Roman  walls,  which,  like  all  the  walls  of  Roman 
caslro,  arc  of  tubbU ;  while  the  Sa\on  and  Norman  works 
ore  usually  faced  with  eqaarcd  stones.  The  Norman  gales 
were  secured  with  a  nortcullis,  a  practice  which  it  appears 
tho  Saxons  did  not  adopt:  there  is  no  sign  of  a  portcullis 
having  been  used  in  the  Saxon  keep  at  Porchester,  At 
NiPoi»li*,  near  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  there  is  a  Roman 
rastlo  verj-  similar  in  nlan  to  tho  caslle  at  Porchesler  nre- 
vious  to  tne  Saxon  and  Norman  alterations.  (KinF;'s  .Vu- 
fiintrnla  Aniiqua,  pL  xxviii.,  vol.  ii.)  Pevenscy  Costlo  in 
Sutscx  is  considered  to  have  been  a  late  Roman  wurk. 
if  not  an  Anglo-Roman  building.  The  ThemcUi  are  nol 
hiid  hori  tint  ally  as  at  Richborough  and  Burgh,  but  mor« 
liko  the  Saxon  borring-boae.  luke  Porchestsr.  it  has  had 
many  subsequent  additions  in  later  times.  The  earli 
work's  are  far  more  durable  than  the  later  ronstruetiot 
Tlie  pUn  is  an  irregular  curve  with  solid  lowers,  and 
curvwl  inner  li;illium  with  hollow  towers,  and  a  keep.  The 
plan  given  in  King's '  Hunimenta'  is  however  very  incorrect, 
oavntg  nearlr- ^e  fonn  of  kciicle,  while  tbe-nalaahape 
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The  keep  (a)  it  attaobed.  to  tbe  walls  of  tlw  (»A^  ^"'  ' 
also  fortiBed  with  one  small  square  tover  and  uotbr 
tower.     The  castle-keeps  at  Guiirbrd  and  Colobtdrr  n-'  ' 
have  some  cunoua  berhng-boneoonilraetioaiDbni^t.  ■: 
is  considered  to  bo  a  disbnginiteig  marie  of  Saxoa  bui.  '■' 
Goodrich  castle-keep,  which  it  alao  SsixOft,  isplxo^  ' 
manner  eeuewbet   nnilar  to  iOom  at  ^neDH'fr 
Pevensey ;  but  tho  eutle  ilaatf  ia  Nonuii,  sod  bsi '  ' 
oirculaf  towers  at  the  angles. 

Norman  castles,  as  IbrtiBcitioM^  ■«  iki  stmi^n''  J' 
consiEiled  of  mounds  and  ditches,  or  BOKts,  «i<li  ^■'' 
the  mounds  surmounted  with  battlemenU:  tbevi:-'^ 
also  forli&ed  al  the  top  with  EUntl  prqfccluig  bwv)  '- 
liastions.  In  the  walla  were  entra>M  gal*  to^'^  ' 
bridges  eitliet  of  stone  or  wood,  which  were  iBsdt  t' 
up  and  down.  The  entranres  were  also  gosnM  ■''^  " 
doors  and  portcullises  or  gates,  which  d(«f>pad  d<m  <)■' 
j;rooviis  at  the  side  of  tbe  maaoory.  All  sMrtuir*.  '■■' 
tho  gateway,  were  usaally  vei7  small,  rtatfom  - 
made  behind  the  patapela.  Tbe  gaiew^r  *■*  **'* 
defended  by  a  baibioan,  and  ako  llaskad  by  y'" 
well  as  the  uuler  wall^  The  keep  waa  avially  in  "  ' 
(be  oentra  of  Ihe  cestle.  and  it  had  sanwIinM  ■  /' 
within  it  Rorhesler  oa<>tle.  whick  Mand*  oe  ■  >»*'' 
nence  near  the  bridge  ov«'  the  Medwav,  i*  a  1m  f^'' 
of  a  Norman  castle.  It  was  pndiably  leteiU  by  An- N'T' - ' 
SMA  aftei  the  ooohhmi.  o«  tha  litd  «t » man antitet .;*■ ' 
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lo»t  both ;  till  finally  the  castle,  from  being  neglected  and 
deserted,  was  either  levelled  with  the  ground  and  furnished 
materials  for  house-building,  or  remained  in  ruins,  an  en- 
during monument  of  the  slow  but  certain  victory  of  the  once 
subject  townsmen  over  their  lords. 

We  may  conclude  this  article  with  a  brief  notice  of  a  few 
of  the  remarkable  castles  still  remaining. 

Chun  Castle.  Cornwall,  most  probably  an  early  British 
castle,  is  circular  in  iU  form.  The  plan  consists  of  two  con- 
eentric  circles,  raised  on  a  slight  artificial  mound.  ,  Laun- 
teston  Castle,  probably  of  the  same  date,  has  a  circular 
keep  or  citadel,  surrounded  by  an  outer  cireular  wall,  both 
placed  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  rock.  Fortifications  of  a 
later  date  have  been  formed  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  with 
works  connecting  these  with  the  earlier  circular  works  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock.  There  are  some  curious  castles  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  called  Duns.  PicU  CasUe,  in  Shet- 
land, is  a  good  example.  They  appear  to  have  been  coni- 
cal, and  to  have  had  galleries  in  the  walls. 

Oxford  Castle  seems  to  have  been  a  Saxon  or  Norman 
keep,  erected  within  an  earlier  circular  enclosure,  like  Chun 
Castle.  Conisborou^h  keep  is  circular,  but  it  has  six  enor- 
mous buttresses,  which  give  it  an  angular  appearance.  The 
geneml  plan  of  the  castle  at  Old  Sarum,  near  Salisbury, 
tesembles  Chun  and  lAunoeston. 

Hedingham  Castle,  Essex,  has  a  fine  Norman  keep  of 
four  stories,  part  of  which  is  in  good  preservation.  The  en- 
trance is  over  a  drawbridge,  and  the  access  roust  have  been 
extremely  difficult  to  besiegers.  Richmond  Castle,  York- 
shire, has  also  a  fine  Norman  keep-tower.  Kenilworth 
Castle,  which  encloses  an  area  of  seven  acres,  is  built  on  an 
irregular  plan ;  but  the  keep,  like  that  of  most  Norman 
castles,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  en- 
closure. Of  the  later  brick  castles,  among  the  most  in- 
teresting are  Tattershall,  Hurstmonceaux,  Thombury,  and 
Caistor.  Tattershall,  in  Lincolnshire,  erected  about  1455, 
is  a  large  square  brick  tower,  with  polygonal  turrets  at  the 
angles.  Hurstmonceaux,  in  Sussex,  is  a  brick  castle,  also 
wiln  polygonal  turrets  at  the  angles  and  sides,  and  is 
similar  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  the  external 
wall  to  the  castle  at  Porchester,  The  entrance  gate-wav 
forms  the  keep ;  it  was  built  in  the  .reign  of  Henry  VI. 
Thombury  Castle,  perhaps  the  last  erected,  was  begun  in 
1540. 

Caistor,  in  Norfolk,  was  erected  about  1450,  and  is  le- 
markable  for  two  very  large  circular  brick  towers,  at  the 
northern  angle,  one  of  which  only  remains.  Beaumaris, 
Conway,  Caernarvon,  and  Caerphilly  Castles,  all  of  great 
extent,  are  fine  specimens  of  the  style  of  castellated  archi- 
tecture of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Of  the  numerous  castles 
erected  at  various  times  in  this  island,  a  few  are  still  used 
as  residences.  The  finest  are  Windsor  Castle,  the  residence 
of  the  king,  and  Warwick  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Europe 
any  edifices  of  this  class  which  can  be  compared  with  them 
for  magnificence.  Berkeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  Aln- 
wick, Northumberland,  Leeds  Castle,  Kent,  Arundel,  Sus- 
sex, and  some  others,  are  still  used  as  dwelling-houses. 

Convenience  and  magnificence  are  united  in  the  castles  of 
Harewood  and  SpofTord,  in  Yorkshire.  Naworth,  in  Cum- 
berland, has  equu  merits.  Corfe  Castle,  which  was  strong 
and  of  great  extent,  was  defended  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. :  it  is  now  in  ruins.  Dover  Castle,  also  of  great 
extent,  presents  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  every 
period  or  castellated  building. 

Few  parts  of  Europe  contain  so  many  ruins  of  castles  as 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  They  are  almost  all  built  on  an 
irregular  plan,  and  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  nigged  sites 
on  which  ^ey  are  placed.  The  most  remarkable  both  for 
their  size  and  history  are  the  castles  of  Ehreubreitstein 
and  Heidelberg. 

There  are  manv  ruins  of  fine  castles  in  Normandy  and 
in  the  Pays  des  Yosges.  Switzerland  has  also  its  castfes, 
but  they  are  ou  a  smaller  scale.  The  French  castles  were 
often  bastilles,  like  Villebon,  the  castle  of  the  Duke  de 
Sully. 

For  general  information  on  castles,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult King  s  '  Munimenta  Antiqua ;'  and  also  the  drawings 
and  prints  of  castles  in  the  king's  library  of  the  Britiith 
Museum.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Britton  for  permission 
to  consult  the  numerous  drawing  of  caatles  (plans  and 
Tiews)  which  he  possesses.  Grose's  *  Antiaaitiet  ;*  Coney's 
« Warwick  Castle ;'  '  The  Military  Antiquitiea  of  the  Ro- 


mans in  Britain,*  by^  the  late  William  Roy;  and  Brititm*s 
*  Architectural  Antiquities,'  are  our  chief  authorities. 

For  ftirther  information  on  castles  the  reader  is  r^rifil 
to  Dallaway's  account  of  castles  in  his  *  Discourse  on  ArcL)* 
tecture  in  England ;'  '  Antient  Castles  of  England  scd 
Wales*,  enffraved  by  W.  Woolnoth,  with  descriptions,  by 
E.  W.  Brayley,  jun. ;  and  notices  of  castles  in  the  *  Arcbs^v* 
logia,'  and  '  Gentleman's  Magazine.* 

CASTLE-MARTYR,  a  village  of  830  inhabitants,  in  tie 
barony  of  Imokilly  and  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  kc- 
merlv  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  f-r 
which  Richard  Earl  of  Shannon  received  15,000/.  compen- 
sation at  the  union.  The  village,  which  is  a  borough  ar.i 
has  a  charter- school,  is  the  property  of  Lord  Shannon.  «  ^^ 
has  a  fine  demesne  of  1200  Irish* acres  adjoining.  iP*}»:*. 
of  Commissioners,) 

CASTLEBAR,  the  assize- town  of  the  county  of  Muto 
in  Ireland,  in  the  barony  of  Carragh,  146  EngUah  m::r- 
W.N.W.  from  Dublin.  Castlebar  is  situated  on  the  r  \'T 
Clydagh  which,  rising  in  the  little  lake  of  Castlebar,  «iu^  m 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  Oew  Bay  on  the  W.,  flows  N.S.  «.:r. 
the  Moy,  which  it  meets  in  Loch  Callen,  to  Loch  Conn,  in 
inland  lake  in  the  oentire  of  the  barony  of  Tirawle> .  ti  •. 
thence  runs  northward  to  Killala  bay  by  Ballina. 

Castlebar  as  a  town  is  of  very  recent  date.    It  is  »t  i.  - 1 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Bogs  io  IreUr : 
(1814),  that  eighty  years  before  that  time  there  was  but  o 
cultivated  field  of  about  eight  acres  between  Castlebar  ir  ' 
the  sea ;  and  that  forty  years  before  that  time  the  roa-K  t 
the  west  of  Ireland  did   not  pass  the  town  of  Gas:'*    - 
at  all.    The  castle,  which  Rives  its  name  to  the    p:.r. 
was  a  stronghold  of  the  De  Burghos.      In  tbe  «ar%    ' 
the  rebellion   of  1641  it  was  hela  by  Sir  Henry  B*.:- 
ham  for  the  Parliament,  when,  being  besieged   by   L 
Mayo  and  his  son  Sir  Theobald  Burke,  on  the  part  of  t: 
Irish  Catholics,  he  surrendered  on  terms  of  being  Cfm\  <  > 
with  his  troops  in  safety  to  the  next  garrison  town.     K 
Mayo  protected  his  prisoners  during  three  days,  but  on  t:.*  * 
arrival  at  the  bridge  of  Shrule,  beyond  Ballinrobe,  tlie  f.-* 
of  the  insurgents  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  Br  : 
ham,  with  all  his  company,  was  barbarously  mas^ar*-- 
After  the  old  lord's  death  his  son  Sir  Theobald,  then  Ij-. 
Mayo,  was  tried  for  the  offence  by  a  special  oommi^^ 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  17th  December,  1652,  and  U    : 
found  guilty  was  snot  by  their  sentence  15th  January .  U , 
Castlebar  was  also  a  scene  of  conflict  towards  the  end  of  t- 
rebellion  of  1 798,  when  General  Humbert,  having  landtd  .' 
Killala  with  a  force  of  not  more  than  1000  French  infar"> 
reinforced  by  about  an  equal  number  of  undiset^ined  >  -. 
sants  of  the  country,  put  to  rout  6000  British  troopa  c>  -  > 
manded  by  Generals  Lake  and  Hutchinson,  and  thil  - 
completely  that  the  action  has  since  been  generally  ki;  •  * 
as  '  the  races  of  Castlebar.'  The  town  hereupon  fell  int> "  - 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  by  whom  it  was  occupied  for  ab  . 
a  fortnight,  till  the  surrender  of  Humbert  at  Ballinaci  « 
(8th  Sept.,  1 798)  put  an  end  to  the  ill-judged  exped.:*  - 
and  with  it  terminated  the  last  of  the  Irish  rebellions. 

Castlebar  is  a  borough-town,  though  the  oorporatioc* '  «> 
for  some  time  been  defunct,  and,  prior  to  the   uniun«  ^ 
turned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  for  tb«  .  - 
of  which  franchise  Richard  Earl  Lucan  receiv«<i  ix*" 
compensation.     The  assistant  barrister  for  the  count » 
Mayo  sits  twice  a  year  at  Castlebar  for  the  trial  of  c'imI  ■-.  - 
and  petty  sessions  ai-e  held  in  the  town  every  Salurd^^ 
the  resident  county  magistrates.    The  county  gaol  w  v 
ated  within  the  borough  limits:,  which  comprise  the  town  ..  . 
a  space  of  about  a  mile  round  in  every  direction. 

Castlebar  has  some  trade  in  linens,  but  the  Ticmitv 
Westport,  which  at  a  distance  of  eic^t  miles  has  tbe  ad^ 
tages  of  bein^  a  seaport  town  and  the  reaidenoe  of  an  rr  -r  ■ 
prLsing  proprietor,  operates  considerably  to  its  diaadvanu^ 
The  court-house  is  a  mean  building,  and  the  charier-^', 
has  been  converted  into  a  lunatic  as)  lum.    Here  is  a  ^ 
foot  barrack,  a  new  chureh,  a  Roman  Catholic  cba{«.  .  • 
Wesleyan  meeting-house,  and  a  county  infimsary.     L    . 
Lucan  is  the  chief  proprietor.    Castlebar  is  not  bgfatt^J   - 
watched,  and  the  streets  are  repaired  by  coooty  prrv:. 
ments.    There  are  three  brides  over  the  Clyda^K 
1831  the  town  contained  909  houses,  was  ooeupied  b>  ' 
families,  of  which  34  were  chiefly  employed  in  airnru'    t 
5 1 5  were  engaged  in  trade,  manuracturea  and  handjcra^  :.  . 
647  not  incruded  in  either  denomination:  in  afr  a|Kf  .»- 
tion  of  2987  males  and  3386  femalet,  UAal  (373  ;  .-xc 
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■ubmiadaQintlie  tdgoflf  LouuXm.,  and  the  Astificntiinii 
AeiDoliihed. 

The  town  is  situated  on  both  bunks  of  the  river,  aod  bss 
tvo  stone  bridges.  The  offioo  of  the  aubprefect,  fonuarly 
the  episcopal  psiace,  is  a,  magniScent  ediBce ;  «ud  the  town, 
BCcordiDg  to  Expilly  (1 76Si),  bos  a  number  of  good  public 
buildings  and  private  houses. 

The  popnlation  of  Costrea.  in  1832,  was  18.032  for  the 
town,  or  16,418  for  tbe  whole  cummune.  Tlie  iDhabilwls 
are  engaged  in  a  variet;  of  mtun^BcIuiva ;  linens,  voullens, 
cottons,  paper,  leather,  and  copper  end  brass  goods.  It  Is 
the  most  commercial  and  populous  placeiii  the  dcpartlQent. 

In  1316  Castres  was  made  an  episcopal  town  by  Pope 
John  XXII. ;  the  diocese  was  formed  of  a  portion  of  that  of 
Alby,  and  included  Upper  Languedoc;  it  w^ls  abolished 
at  the  Revolution,  and  the  town  is  now  included,  with  the 
test  of  the  deportment,  in  the  arcbiepiscopat  diocese  of  Alby. 

Among  the  natives  of  this  town  may  be  meniioned 
Rapin  de  Thoymg,  autlior  of  a  well-known  History  of  £ng- 
lano,  and  Abel  Boyer,  also  well  known  by  his  French  and 
English  Dictionat^ ;  these  were  both  Protcatant  refugees ; 
Dacier,  an  eminent  clasaic ;  and  the  Abb^  Sabatcr. 

In  ibo  neighbourhood  of  Castres  is  a  remarkable  cu- 
riosity. U  rocher  tremblartt,  or  the  rocking  stone  :  it  is  of  an 
irregular  tlguro,  'somewhat  approaching  to  that  of  a  llattcned 
egg  standing  on  its  smaller  cud.  Its  greatest  girth,  which  ia 
at  about  two-thirds  of  its  height  from  the  grouod.  is  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight  English  feet;  the  smallest,  which 
is  at  the  base,  is  about  thirteen ;  the  height  is  about  twelve 
feet ;  and  tbe  weight  is  estimated  at  600  quinials  of  1 00  lb?, 
each.  The  base  is  convex  in  the  ilirecliun  of  its  longor 
diameter,  so  that  at  each  extremity  of  that  diameter  it  rises 
aight  inches  from  the  supporting  rock ;  along  the  smellier 
diameter  of  the  base  the  stone  is  supported  throughout,  so 
that  it  ia  only  in  one  direction  tbut  it  U  Kusceptinii'  of 
motion.  It  requires  several  smart  pushes  to  put  this  iUiae 
in  motion,  but  when  the  movement  has  once  comuicm'cd. 
a  amall  fonre  sufficea  to  keep  it  up.  Le  racher  trembUiiit 
ia  near  the  comar  of  the  rock  which  senfH  for  its  support. 
and  overhangs  it ;  it  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  the  I'nol  ul' 
which  is  a  remarkable  grolto  that  once  served  as  a  n-iti-nt 
to  St.  Dominick.  Tbe  arrondissemeut  of  Castrua  L;ul,  in 
1833.  *  nopuleticm  of  131.134. 

CASTRU'CCIO  CASTR.'^.CA'NI  was  bora  at  huL:t:a 
about  the  year  )2H3.  His  loniily  nnme  wa^  Jutt^iuir.cjli.  but 
heosaumed  tb:it  cfC^lrecaid  uii  lusaJuptiuninlo  the  family 
of  that  name,  whmh  was  one  of  the  princi|ial  of  Luci-a. 
When  he  was  20  years  of  nge  he  visited  England,  where 
some  (rf'the  Intorminclh.  who  bad  been  exiled  from  Lucca 
as  Guibelines,  hod  settled,  and  bad  ai:quired  wealth  by  trade, 
Caatruccio  was  admitted  into  the  court  of  Edward'l,,  and 
aerved  in  the  armies  of  that  prince,  but  having  killed  in  a 
quarrel  a  nobleman  of  tbe  court,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
England  (or  Flanders  where  be  served  under  Philip  le  Bel. 
kii^  of  France,  and  creaUy  distinguuihed  himself  by  bia 
valourand  nbilities.  About 'l3i3  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
joined  the  Guibelinea  of  PiBii,wliom  he  assisted  in  expellini,' 
the  Guelpbs  from  Lucca.  But  U({uceione  delta  Fa^t^uolo, 
tlM  leader  of  the  Pisans  and  a  soldier  of  fortune,  having 
made  faimaelf  tyrant  of  both  Pisa  and  Lucca,  threw  Castruc- 
oio  into  prison.  In  1316  an  insurrection  of  both  Pi xn  and 
Ltloea  drove  away  Uguccione,  and  tbe  citizens  of  Lucca, 
having  liberated  Gastruccio  Utsm  priaon,  proclairned  liim 
chief  of  their  republic.  He  was  voung,  banJsotne,  and 
brave,  clever  and  unacrupuloua,  and  be  elrengthent^  him- 
■elf  in  his  place  by  removing,  by  iiiir  or  foul  means,  nil 
those  who  were  ill  dispost  '  '    '  ' 

He  then  attacked  Fioi         .     ^ 

tbe  Guelph  party  in  Italy.  He  took  Piatoja  and  completely 
defeated,  at  Alto  Pascio,  tlie  Florentine  army  under  Ray- 
mund  of  Cordona,  a  Catalonian  mercenary  chief,  in  Sep- 
tmnbor,  13t!i.  He  then  joined  the  other  Guibehne  leaden 
in  inviting  the  Emperor  J^uis  of  Bavaria  to  march  into 
lUly  and  complele  the  aubjugalion  of  the  Guelphs.  Tiic 
floiperor  came,  and  Castruccin  became  his  nhief  adviser.  In 
1827  Louia  reduced  Fieu.  and  then  proceeded  with  Castrur- 
cioto  Rome,  which  he  entered  by  force,  and  was  crowned  in 
the  Valioan  by  the  bishops  el  Venice  and  Aleria  in  January, 
1338,  notwithstanding  the  exr.amuiunications  of  tlie  pope 
John  XXII.  The  emperor  next  assembled  a  council  in 
which  the  pope  was  declared  to  have  for,'eited  bis  dignity, 
and  a  new  pope  wae  proclaimed  under  the  name  of  Nii'lmiris 
V>    CaMnieuo,  on  tliia  oooaiion,  waa  mode  Couikt  Palatine. 
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He  had  ahwadjr  been  adaunriedgedt^thftVBipMarailkiiice 
of  Lucca,  Piatoja,  Votterra,  and  Lunigiana,  He  aimed  at 
uniting  all  Tuscany  underhia  away,  and  eatablialliBc  at  th* 
same  dme  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  over  «U  Italy,  tc- 
cording  to  the  principlea  of  the  Guibriine  paft^.  Wbilr  si 
Rome  hereoeived  intelligence  that  the  FloreoCmaa  had  ait- 
priaed  Pistoja.  upon  which  he  immediate))'  retnntad  (o  Tits' 
eBny,«nd  on  his  way  made  himself  maatAT  of  Piaa,  and  be- 
sieged and  Xtxlk.  Pistoja,  notwitbataitding  all  tba  eforti  J 
tbe  norentinee  to  relieve  the  place.  His  auniaiia  dunnt 
the  uege  brought  on  an  Illness  of  whidi  he  died.  Srd  l>fp- 
tenber,  ISSS,  at  45  years  of  age.  His  death  relieved  Flc^ 
reneeofone  of  its  moat  dangerous  enemies,  and  gave  at  the 
sametiroeafiUallriowtolhii  Guibeline  party  in  Italy.  Hit 
oliildren  were  driven  away^mLuoca  in  thefbilowing  leu. 
Caslmccio  is  acknowledged  by  Itahanhiatoriaastottaveb-vn 
one  of  the  few  Italian  chiefs  of  the  nlddle  *ffi»  wboae  idt^'. 
Boand  iwyood  the  narrow  cirde  of  nnatnapal  anbitian.  osJ 
who  entertained  enlarged  views  for  consolidating  all  Italy 
into  one  system.  His  bnlilary  tactics,  the  iac(«c7  of  b  i 
plana,  and  the  qnickness  of  their  sKeculion,  ara  also  bic^ ) 
MLtolled.  The  life  of  Castraocio  by  Maohiavelh  ia  mutx  a 
romance  than  a  real  biography.  AJdoManusio  tfmyuuoEer 
boa  written  '  Le  Attioni  di  Caslruocio  CatfUraeani,  SiKnao* 
di  Lucca,'  4ta.,  Roma,  1690,  a  good  weik.  Teerimi  •'. 
Lucca  baa  written  the  life  of  Outraecio,  UodfUa,  U'.-'. 
and  Paris,  1S46;  it  is  also  printed  in  vol.  xL  of  Uur?i<  r., 
'  Renim  Ital.  Srriptores.'  Sismondi, '  UiatuiTe  das  Rep.;'.'. 
liques  Italiennes,'  a  work  however  decidedly  hostile  to  li.; 
Guibelines  in  general,  may  be  consulted. 

CASUARA'CE^,  a  natural  onlar  of  incomi^ete  Ex-- 
gens,  whose  branchea  are  in  all  cases  Iodb,  dtODpiiiK.  gn*^  . 
and  wiry,  with  very  small  tcale-like  ahsatlw.  in  the  nwoi  ■>! 
leavea.     The  tlowen  are  uniaexual,  and  disposed  in  inii- 
oillate  spikes  ;    they  have  netdier  oolys  nor   eorolU,  .•:o 
monundroua,  and  their  ovaries  arc  lenticular,  wiA  •  s.ihtin 
erect  ovule.     The  fruit  craiaiats  of  hardened  bracts,  en< .  >- 
ing  the  small  triiKs.  which  are  winged.     Botaruata  sa>  ti  j 
tins  very  small  family,  which  is  exdusivrty  Aaiaiic,  Aum  - 
lokian.  and  Pul^nrsian,  ia  moet  nearly  allied  to  Myncjjifi . 
but  it  appears  probable  that  ila  immediate  alliea  aro  oi  : 
i^ti!]  tudisLovur.  or&re«xtinot.    In  habit  and  in  their  «h 
Slums  uasuaiarero  are  so  like  arhoreaount  equiatfiuna.  i   .' 
one  can  hardly  rcsiM  tbe  conviction  that  there  mnat  be  *>: 
connection  between  those  plants,  aUbough  botaniats  hit. 
recognise  it.     The  tunber  of  some  spcoies  form*  the  !-  ■. 
wood  of  the  New  South  Wides  coloiurta,  and  is  of  exotli.. '. 
quality. 
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CASUISTRY,  tne  name  of  a  uience  which 
give  ru1e«for  the  resolution  or  doubts  of  oonacie 
C re atly  cultivated  in  the  15th  and  Ifilh  centuries,  ospBni&lly 
by  Ihe  JMuit*.  and  was  calculetod  to  be  a  very  efficient  m- 
strumeni  of  the  crafty  policy  ascribed  to  that  onler.  The 
confessor,  who  professed  himself  oble  to  lay  ilown  exact  rules 
r>f  onduct.'to  weigh  the  merits  of  two  conUictinK  duties,  and 
def  ide  which  was  the  greater  of  two  sin*,  had  tlie  meanaoT 
obtaininK  an  almost  boundless  induence  over  hit  penitent 
The  ciisuists  made  a  distinction  between  venal  and  mortal 
sins.  '  It  is  a  fixe^  rule  amonj;  tbe  casuists,'  says  Stilling' 
fleet,  '  that  an  infinite  number  of  venial  sins  do  not  amount 
to  one  mortal,  and  consequently,  though  they  have  obliquity 
in  Ihcm,  ihey  do  not  put  a  man  out  of  tha  favour  of  God.' 
The  science  of  casuistry,  however,  though  so  liable  to  abuse 
tlmt  it  has  been  termed,  not  inaptly,  the  '  art  of  quibbling 
with  God,'  bai  been  cultivated  in  the  leformad  as  well  as 
the  papal  church,  and  for  a  specimen  of  its  subtleties  we 
may  refer  (o  Biibop  Taylor's  *  Duetor  l>Dbilai)tium,  or 
Itule  of  Conscience."  There  is  a  professor  of  casuistry  in 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  whose  leetures  however  hava 
Iieen  discontinued.  For  a  full  aecount  of  tha  casuista,  see 
Mayer's  Bibliothtea of  Caxui((f,  divided  into  tiirea  ItMds: 
Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Roman, 

CAT.    [Fklis.! 

CAT-BIRD.    [MosciCApiD*.] 

CATS  BYB,  a  species  of  quartz  Ktmetimea  uiad  as  a 
gem. 

CATS- TAIL  GRASS,  the  comiaon  name  rf  phkum 

frkttense.  nn  agricultural  plant,  also  called  Timothy  graa*. 
Prlkck.] 
CATACOMBS,    KubterranooDs   excavations,    used    as 
vaults  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.    They  are  found  in  roost 

farts  of  the  world,  but  chielly  in  those  counthM  which,  like 
taly,  Sicily,  and  Egypt,  oSbr  extensive  beds  of  soft  tufo  or 
of  some  other  stone  which  is  easily  out,  and  which  yet  is 
arthesire  enough  not  to  f<UI  in.  The  probable  origin  of  many 
of  tbem  is  that  they  were  mere  quarries,  where  materials 
were  dug  for  building;  and  when  spacious  caverns  were 
thu9  made,  the  adaptation  of  tliem  as  places  of  interment 
seema  natural  and  obvious. 

The  catacombs  of  Rome,  the  entrance  into  which  iaon 
tbe  Via  Appia,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  eity,  are  very 
extensive,  and  bavo  evidently  been  used  both  as  burying 
places  and  as  places  of  worship,  for  Christian  altars  in- 
fiTTiptions,  and  paintings  have  been  found,  and  in  part  still 
exist  in  these  gloomy  crypts.  Tbe  generally  received  opi- 
nion is,  that  during  tbe  persecutions  Ihe  early  Christians 
retired  thither  to  worship  in  secret,  and  that  the  remains  of 
many  thousands  of  martyrs  were  deposited  (here  ajiart  from 
the  pagan  Ramans.  The  long  galleties  of  these  catacomba, 
wbich  twist  and  torn  in  a  curious  manner,  are,  generally 
■peftkine,  about  eight  feet  high  and  Dve  wid«;  there  ara 
liintir  ">'**  *>"'■  of  grave*  or  cells,  ranning  lengthwiM^ 
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ons  UMsw  amtoi^  afeng  Hm  nltartM,  a«d  in  lone  iB« 
ituieoa  there  are  two  and' oven  ifiteeof  these  dark  galleries, 
beneath  OtM  another.  At  oettaiR  irregular  intervals  these 
BUltterronean  passages  converge,  and  then  expand  into  large 
vaulted  chambers,  which  still  look  like  ehuiches.  Although 
Iho  cross  ai\d  the  moni^ram  of  Christ  have  Jong  been 
affixed  to  eveiy  aocessible  comer,  and  the  traditions  of  tbe 
Romish  chumh  g^ve  Ihe  exchisin  eoenpancy  of  tbft  oatB- 
comba  to  the  Cfiristten  dead,  there  tMow  good  grouiHt 
to  believe  that  Che  antient  and  paf^n  Roman*  deposited 
their  dead  in  diem.  Aceoidin^  to  the  ciceroni,  or  guideai 
taking  in  their  different  ramlAcations,  these  cold  gloomy 
galleries  run  for  20  miles  under  ground,  and  senral  ree«it 
travellers  have  stated  their  length  at  six  miles,  eonfeMing, 
however,  that  fhmi  their  having  f^lleH  in  and  become  dan- 
getons  in  many  parts  it  is  not  possible  to  penetnte  them  to 
any  thing  hke  that  extent. 

The  eataoombs  of  Naples^  whiok  are  out  in  tofo  imder  the 
hill  called  Capo  di  Monte,  do  not  differ  mBtsrially  fhinl 
those  of  Rome,  and  their  nal  extent,  which  is  conmJemble, 
is  liable  to  the  saoseexaggraation.  The  entrance  into  thero 
ia  tendered  bonUil*  by  a.  veat  hsajp  of  skulU  and  bones,  tbe 
rentaini  of  tbe  vietima  of  a  plague  nhich  desolated  Naples 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Scnne  of  these  passages  are 
ahnost  covered  with  Cbristian  symbols,  and  the  paintings 
in  one  of  the  Urge  vaulted  chambers  or  churches,  though 
badly  drawn,  have  retained  a  wonderfbl  freshness  of  edour* 
ing,  considering  their  under-ground  damp  situation.  The 
spreading  palm-tree  is  a  frequent  feature  in  these  pictures. 
At  Palermo  and  at  Syracuse  there  are  similar  recesses,  the 
oetacomba  of  tha  latter  place  being  very  considerable,  while 
close  in  the  neighbourhood  ihero  are  plenty  of  quarries  and 
sublertiuiean  excavations  that  might  have  been  ^med  to  the 
same  uses.  In  the  island  of  Malta  catacombs,  of  a  much 
more  limited  extent,  are  found  at  Citt^  Veechia,  cut  into 
the  rock  on  which  that  old  town  stands.  They  occur  again 
in  the  Greek  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  At  Milo  (one  of 
the  Cyclades)  we  have  seen  a  mountain  completely  honey- 
oombed  with  them,  a  labyrinth  of  tombs  running  through 
it  in  all  directions.  Fmm  the  batti-rxHevi,  Bgurea  in  terra 
ootta,  and  other  works  of  art  found  in  them,  it  was  evident 
that  these  tombs  were  of  a  date  bi  anterior  to  the  CfariHiian 
epoch.  In  Eg}pt  these  subterraneous  excavations  occur  in 
all  parts  of  the  oouniry  where  there  is  rock,  but  they  have 
neither  the  extent  nor  tbe  form  of  those  of  Rome  or  Naples, 
at  least  so  far  as  is  yet  known.  Those  of  Abousir  are  n» 
doubt  very  extensive,  and  have  not  yet  been  fhtly  explored. 
There  are  extensive  excavatbns  near  Alexandria,  which 
appear  &um  the  style  of  tbe  ornamental  parts  to  beltHig  te 
tbe  Greek  period. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Egyptians  to  preserve  from  decay 
the  bodies  of  their  friends  and  the  bodies  of  saoted  animals, 
may  sufficiently  aeoount  for  tbe  number  of  these  excava- 
tbns, and  for  their  being  so  well  tenanted.  For  sn  acoonni 
of  these  excavationa  the  reader  may  consult  Belsoni,  Salt, 
Legb,  Henniker,  or  any  respeotabla  modem  traveller  in 
RgypL  In  Peru,  and  in  some  odier  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, both  mummies  and  cntoeombs  have  been  discovered. 
The  mummies  however  are  fraquently  buried  in  the  sandi 
and  tbe  siie  of  the  caiarcmbs  can  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  extent  of  those  of  Italy  and  Egypt. 

The  catacorabs  atParis  could  not  be  called  oMMonha 
with  any  propriety  until  very  recent  times,  when,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  French  oovemnent,  all  the  diurebyevda  withiR 
the  city  which  had  been  erammad  to  a  loMhiasie  and  dan- 
gerous degree,  were  emptied  of  their  oontents,  snd  the  skalls 
and  bones  sent  to  the  spacious  sahtenanesn  quarries,  where 
they  are  now  arrang«l  in  a  manner  thai  i»  gtntesqneljr 
horrible. 

CATALEPSY,  MTRANCEflkrai the  Greek  MiAe^, 
eaiaieptu.  literally  '  a  seising '),  to  which  ia  doealy  allied 
extacy,  at  tbesx/afic  Iramea,  is  a  disease  of  the  nOTVoue 
syslwn,  atteocfed  with  an  abolitian  of  sensation  and  of  in- 
tellectual  opentioa,  and  with  a.  peeoliar  eendition  of  ibt 
museles  of  Miluntary  motion,  these  muscles  retaining  during 
the  paroxysm  precisely  tbe  same  position  they  were  in  at 
the  rooeoeal  of  the  aUaofc,  while  the  neiian  of  um  heart  end 
the  respiratory  funciione  are  hut  little  sAeeted.  The  malady 
consisu  of  a  groat  disturbance  or  an  abselnte  mapeneion  of 
the  funotions  of  the  animal  life,  while  the  proeeasee  of  lbs 
organic  life  so  on  with  comparatively  little  change, 

A  lively  deaotiption  of  a  pemn  labouring  under  e  pe- 
toxjUB  of  tins  disceeabea  bean  given  by  Dr,  JoU  i — 'lif 
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patient,*  sayi  this  physician,  who  is  describing  the  condition 
of  a  young  lady  who  was  the  subject  of  this  curious  maladv, 
'  was  seized  with  an  attack  just  as  I  was  announced.    At 
that  moment  she  was  employed  in  netting ;  she  was  in  the 
act  of  passing  the  needle  through  the  mesh ;  in  that  posi- 
tion she  became  immoveably  rigid,  exhibiting,  in  a  pleasing 
form,  a  figure  of  deathUke  sleep,  beyond  the  power  of  art  to 
imiute,  or  the  imagination  to  conceive.    Her  forehead  was 
serene,  her  features  perfectly  composed.    The  paleness  of 
her  colour,  and  her  breathing,  which  at  a  distance  was 
scan^ly  perceptible,  operated  in  rendering  the  simihtude  to 
marble  more  exact  and  striking.   The  position  of  her  fingers, 
hands,  and  arms  was  altered  with  difticulty.  but  preserved 
every  form  of  flexure  they  acquired :  nor  were  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  exempted  from  this  law,  her  head  maintaining 
every  situation  in  which  the  hand  could  place  it,  as  firmly 
as  her  limbs.* 

This  disease  is  so  rare,  while  it  is  not  unfrequently 
feigned,  that  a  suspicion  has  been  excited  as  to  the  reality 
of  its  existence.  Without  doubt  it  is  often  assumed,  and 
that  under  circumstances  which  afford  no  assignable  moUve 
for  the  deception ;  but  still  cases  are  on  record,  of  which 
that  which  has  just  been  recited  may  he  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample, which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  affection  is 
not  invariably  simulated,  but  is  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  a  real  disease.  The  disease,  when  undoubtedly  real, 
is  attended  with  a  disturbed  sUte  of  almost  all  the  functbns 
o(!  the  body.  There  is  commonly  severe  headache,  often 
giddiness,  noise  in  the  ears,  lassitude,  languor,  yawning,  a 
disturbed  condition  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  organs,  and, 
more  especially,  in  the  male,  of  tho  biliary,  and,  in  the 
female,  of  the  uterine  organs.  The  functions  of  the  spinal 
Curd  and  brain  are  at  the  same  time  disordered.  The  whole 
muscular  system  is  preternaturally  irritable  or  mobile ;  there 
is  present  a  long  train  of  symptoms,  commonly  termed  ner- 
vous ;  the  intellectual  operations  are  dull  and  confused,  and 
the  temper  is  mutable  and  irascible. 

During  the  paroxysm,  which  commonly  comes  on  quite 
suddenly,  the  patient  retains  precisely  the  same  posture  of 
the  body  as  at  the  moment  of  the  attack ;  even  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  which  existed  at  that  instant  re- 
mains unchanged  as  long  as  the  paroxysm  lasts ;  the  eyes, 
whether  open  or  shut,  are  perfectly  fixed ;  any  position  in 
which  any  part  of  the  body  under  the  influence  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles  may  be  placed,  as  the  head,  the  trunk,  or  the 
limbs,  is  retained  without  the  sUghtest  deviation  ;  this  fixed- 
ness and  unchangeableness  in  the  attitude  giving  to  the 
subject  of  the  malady  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  statue. 

The  countenance  during  the  paroxysm  is  almost  always 
paler  than  natural,  though  it  is  stated  that  it  has  occasion*' 
ally  been  observed  to  be  slightly  flushed.  The  skin  in 
general  is  unusually  cold,  excepting  about  the  head,  where 
the  heat  is  sometimes  even  greater  than  natural,  indicating 
a  preternatural  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  as  well 
as  Ui  all  the  textures  that  surround  it.  The  action  of  the 
heart  is  so  greatly  depressed,  that  it  is  often  altogether  im- 
perceptible, and  when  capable  of  being  distinguished,  it  is 
either  slow,  occasionally  below  50  in  the  minute,  or  quick 
and  smaU.  The  respiration  is  sometimes  incapable  of  being 
distinguished,  and  is  never  natural ;  while  the  processes  of 
secretion  and  excretion  are  performed  so  laneuidly  as  to  give 
little  or  no  indication  of  their  existence ;  and  so,  the  animal 
functions  being  abolished,  and  the  organic  being  performed 
in  so  languid  a  manner  as  to  be  imperceptible,  the  person  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  actually  dead. 
After  a  period  of  very  uncertain  duration,  sometimes  com- 

Erehending  only  a  few  minutes,  and  at  other  times  many 
ours,  occasionally  as  is  stated  even  days,  consciousness  re- 
turns generaUy  with  the  same  suddenness  as  the  attack 
commenced,  the  return  to  consciousness  being  accompanied 
with  sighing,  and  followed  by  pain  or  confusion  in  the  head, 
and  a  sense  of  lassitude  and  fatigue.  No  memory  is  re- 
tained of  anything  that  may  have  passed  during  the  pa- 
roxysm, the  very  same  train  of  ideas  returning  when  con- 
sciousness is  restored  as  were  present  at  the  instant  it  ceased ; 
and  even,  according  lo  some  narratives,  the  very  same  sen- 
tences which  had  been  suspended  by  the  seisure  being  pur- 
sued at  the  moment  of  recovery. 

In  the  most  severe  form  of  the  paroxysm,  sensation,  intel- 
lectual operation,  and  voluntary  motion  are  entirely  abolished ; 
but  when  the  attack  is  less  complete,  consciousness  is  re- 
tained. Still  there  is  no  power  of  making  the  slightest  move- 
mept  of  any  part  of  the  body,  nor  even  of  producmg  so  much 


as  an  articulate  sound ;  and  several  striking  and  even  ap 
palling  cases  of  this  latter  modification  of  the  disease  are 
on  record. 

The  modification  of  cataleptic  disorder  which  const!ti*t»M 
the  affection  termed  extacy  is  generally  induced  by  mi'fiul 
excitement  and  sustained  contemplation  of  some  partjcuur 
subject,  most  generally  of  a  religious  nature,  and  more  e»{^- 
ciaily  when  such  subjects  have  raised  the  passions  and  *rr  - 
gaged  the  affections.  '  The  patient  suddenly  seems  a* .«. 
tally  struck  or  carried  away  from  all  external  objects ;  eiUm 
standing  or  sitting  in  a  most  excited  and  impassioned  p.-« 
tion,  with  the  eyes  fixed  and  open ;  and  sometimes  uttt* r  -  ; 
either  the  most  enthusiastic  and  fervid  expressions,  or  u -.' 
most  earnest  denunciations  and  warnings,  or  the  raobi  *'> 
surd  exclamations,  with  tho  feeling  or  belief  of  their  rc;il.M  . 
and  total  abstraction  firom  or  unconsciousness  of  all  kur 
rounding  objects  or  persons.* 

Such  of  the  cases  as  were  not  feigned  which  lately  ma  \* 
so  much  noise  in  London  under  the  idea  of  inspira'.  t 
with  *  unknown  tongues*  belong  to  this  affection ;  the  efit.r.% 
produced  by  the  practisers  of  animal  magnetism  upou  i.i  r- 
vous  persons  are  obviously  allied  to  it ;  and  the  facult)  f 
improvisation  is  rarely  possessed  but  under  a  state  of  il:* 
system  perfectly  analogous  to  it,  while  few  who  are  enda^ri 
with  this  power  are  in  a  state  of  sound  health,  or  ooDA«it.r 
their  faculty  otherwise  than  as  a  morbid  one. 

The  hypochondriac,  the  melancholic,  and  the  b}st«:r.  . 
temperaments  arc  by  much  the  most  prediiiposed  to  thtiv  «!•« 
ease,  while  the  paroxysm  is  commonly  excited  remote!)  \ 
some  disorder  of  the  biliary  and  digestive  organs,  or  i  >  « 
suppression  or  some  irregularity  of  the  catam^nia;  «i.« 
directly  by  some  powerful  mental  emotion. 

The  treatment  of  the  malady  must  be  different  in  v<  t : . 
different  case,  according  to  the  particular  coudiuon  of  i  . 
system  and  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.     If  a^iiu*  ;- 
rangement  of  the  physical  health  be  the  primary  cau&«f  «• 
the  disease,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  the  indicatui:.^  •  ■ 
which  will  commonly  be  found,  if  looked  for,  in  the  dtetuH*  . 
functions  of  the  brain,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  uterus,  ^' 
such  remedies  must  be  applied  as  are  calculated  lo  rvtt  '^ 
these  diseased  organs  to  a  sound  condition;  and  the  trtat- 
ment  must  be  essentially  the  same  if  the  intellectual  ot  \U 
moral  health  or  both  be  deranged;  for  this  latter  derao^i*- 
meat  is  almost  invariably  the  effect  of  physical  disease^  ari 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  it     (Copland's  Diciionary  • 
Practical  Medicine;  and  Southwood  Smith's  PhUi/s'/f*^. 
qf  Health.) 

CATALOGUE  (Astronomy).  This  is  the  name  gives  .• 
a  list  of  stars  with  the  means  of  determining  their  posu.-  ir> 
annexed,  whether  latitudes  and  longitudes,  or  h^bt  asc^c- 
sions  and  declinations.  Such  a  catalogue  i»  not  only  a  re- 
gister of  the  stars  in  question,  but  also  gives  the  means  *k 
computing  the  effects  of  precession,  aoerration,  nod  nuta- 
tion, and  thus  finding  the  absolute  place  of  the  star  in  tt.- 
heavens  at  any  given  time.  Another  species  of  cmtakigoe  ^ 
a  register  only,  being  a  list  of  objects  which  are  looked  st 
not  for  the  purposes  of  geography  or  navigation,  hut  a»  am- 
nected  with  purely  physical  investigations,  such  as  dou^^ » 
stars,  nebulm,  &c.  The  places  of  the  objects  ue  only  ^ivf  t 
to  such  a  deeree  of  nearness  as  will  enable  the  future  i  -- 
server  to  lay  his  telescope  upon  them.  We  may  pUbce  in  vi  • 
list  all  catidogues  of  comets ;  and  the  whole  of  thk  sec<.-l 
class  requires  no  further  description. 

Our  whole  actual  knowledge  of  astronomy,  so  far  as  tl  • 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  concerned,  is  contains s 
m  the  catalogues  of  stars  and  the  Planetary  Tables, « 
latter  of  which  furnish,  not  the  places  of  the  planets*  but  i 
elements  by  which  those  plaoes  are  determioed.  The  nac;t« 
of  the  principal  catalogues  will  be  found  in  their  pn>f«r 
places  in  the  article  Astrgitomy,  and  there  woi^  be :  • 
use  in  repeating  them  here. 

A  catalogue,  such  as  is  now  constructed,  ahowv  at  cr; 
given  time  the  places  of  a  number  of  stars  in  right  ascvn^j 
and  declination,  to  which  are  usually  annexed  varioos  *ii\  - 
liary  quantities  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  the  eatalotrw  i 
another  epoch.    These,  though  useful,  are  not  tieres.^:-* 
parts,  since  they  might  be  supplied  by  each  persen  §ot  htn- 
self,  whereas  nothing  could  replace  the  actual  ob««mt;  " 
made  at  or  near  the  epoch  in  question.  For  the  instram' .  t* 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a  catalogue  see  Tra  nsit  1* 
■TKUMBNT,  and  CiRCLK.    The  regular  work  of  an  ob^c-*  i- 
tory,  so  far  as  the  stars  are  concerned,  is  the  incessant 
serration  of  their  places,  with  a  view  not  only  to  amend  jrt- 
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[Babcblova.]  Under  tbe  present  administrative  divijsion^ 
of  ^pain,  Catalonia  forms  one  province,  or  intendencia,  con- 
taining nineteen  corregimientos,  or  districts,  and  a  population, 
according  to  Minano,of  1 ,11 9,000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
clergy,  military,  beggars,  vagrants,  &c^  whose  number  is  not 
ascertained.  The  surface  of  Catalonia  has  been  stated  in 
Hassel's  Historical  and  Statistical  Almanqc  fox  IS2%  ^t 
572  German  square  miles,  or  about  1 42,606  English  square 
miles.  The  province  has  i\ie  shape  of  a  triangle,  of  which 
the  sea  forms  one  side,  tlie  Pyrenees  another,  and  the 
frontiers  of  Aragon,  and  in  a  small  part  those  pf  Valencia 
the  third.  The  river  Noguer^  de  Riji^agQi-z^  whiph  tlpw9 
almost  direct  S.  from  the  central  Pyrenees  to  the  Ebrp, 
divides  Catalonia  from  Aragon  ;  S-  of  its  junctipn  vith  thp 
Bbro,  the  latter  river  continues  the  demarcation  for  fL  hw 
miles,  beyond  which  the  territory  of  Catalonia  extends  tP 
the  S.  side  of  the  Ebro,  where  a  ridge  called  Montsi^ 
which  is  an  ofifset  of  the  great  range  qf  the  Teryel  anq 
Albaracin  mountains  in  Aragon,  enters  this  southern- 
most part  of  Catalonia,  and  bounds  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Ebro  on  that  side.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Montsia, 
called  the  Molacima,  is  2740  feet  above  the  sea  (Antillqn 
Geografla  de  Espafia)-  S.  of  this  ridge  the  small  river 
Cenia  divides  Cttalonia  from  Valencia.  The  distance  iVom 
the  mouth  of  the  Cenia  direct  N.  to  the  frontiers  of  France 
near  the  sources  of  the  Noguera  is  about  160  miles,  which 
is  the  greatest  length  of  Catalonia ;  its  greatest  breadth 
from  the  sources  of  the  latter  river  to  the  si^a-coast  near 
Rosas  is  about  125  miles. 

The  Pyrenees  throw  out  numerous  offsets,  which  run  in  a 
general  S.  direction,  dividing  the  basins  of  the  diQerent 
rivers,  some  of  which  How  into  the  Ebro,  and  others  into 
the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  rivers  are :  I.  The  Ebro, 
which  comes  from  Aragon  and  touches  Catalonia  belovy  Me- 
quinenza,  near  which  it  receive;}  the  Segre:  it  then  run^ 
nearly  due  S.  and  marks  for  a  few  miles  the  bounds^ry  be- 
tween Aragon  and  Catalonia;  aOer  which,  bending  to  thp 
S.E.,  it  cros!»es  the  southernmost  part  of  (^atalupia,  parses 
by  Tortosaand  Amposta,  and  enters  the  sea  by  three  nK)uth^ 
forming  two  islands.  The  navigation  of  the  Ebro  belovv 
Amposta  is  interrupted  by  shoals  and  rapids,  to  avoid 
which,  a  canal  was  begun  from  Ampost^  to  Alfaques, 
on  the  sea- coast,  where  a  good  natural  har|)our  exists, 
but  the  undertaking  has  been  abandoned.  %,  The 
Sefrre,  which  rises  in  the  Pyrenees  near  Andorra,  runs 
S.W.,  passing  by  Urgel,  crosses  a  plain  fertile  in  corn,  then 
receives  the  Noguera  Pallaresa  near  Balaguer,  and  farther 
S.  the  Noguera  do  Ribagorza  already  mentioned,  crosses 
the  fine  plain  of  Lerjda,  and  passing  by  the  towp  of  that 
name,  enters  the  Shro  below  Mequinenza.  3.  The  Llo- 
bregat,  which  rises  near  Baga  ip  an  offset  of  the  Pyrenees, 
runs  S.,  receives  the  Cardener  from  the  N.  W»  passes 
through  a  narrow  gorge  at  the  foot  or  the  mountain  calied 
Montserrat,  and  then  enters  the  sea  S.  of  Barcelona.  4.  The 
Ter  rises  near  St.  l?au«  ^.  of  the  Llobregat,  runs  first 
8.E.  and  afterwards  due  E.,  passes  by  Gerona  and  Torcella, 
end  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Palamos,  where  there 
is  a  harbour.  5.  The  Fluvia  rises  in  the  Pyrenees  near  Cam- 
prodon,  crosses  the  fertile  district  called  Atop^rdan,  passes 
by  Obt,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Rosas  near  Ampuria^. 
Besides  these,  Catalonia  is  irrigated  by  numerous  other 
streams,  which  either  fall  into  the  aboye  rivers,  or  run 
after  a  short  course  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  valleys 
and  plains  of  Catalonia  are  fertile ;  but  ^  large  proportion 
of  the  country  is  rocky  and  naturally  barrep,  although  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
soil.  It  does  not  produce  corn  enoush  for  ifs  own  con- 
sumption, and  there  is  also  a  want  of  horned  cattle  ;  but  it 
produces  a  considerable  amount  of  wine,  which  it  exports  in 
large  quantities.  The  forests  abound  with  cofk  trees,  which 
form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  At  Falset,  W* 
of  Tarragona,  are  mines  of  lead  and  antiipony,  Poal  mines 
have  been  found  in  several  parts  of  Catalonia. 

The  chief  wealth  of  Catalonia  is  derived  from  its  paaritime 
trade  and  its  manufactories.  Catalonii^  is  the  most  manu- 
facturing country  of  Spain.  It  has  manufactories  of  wool- 
lens, cottons,  siiks,  lace,  leather,  paper,  iron,  brandy,  and 
liqueurs.  The  coasts  abound  with  fish.  The  Catalopians 
are  reckoned  among  the  best  sailors  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  former  times  they  disputed  the  ascendency  on  that 
sea  with  the  Grenoese  and  Venetians.  Of  late  years  their 
maritime  trade  has  much  declineil,  owing  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies.    The  annual 


yalue  of  the  exported  produce  of  Catalonia  it  stated  by 
Miiiano  at  122^  millions  of  reales  velkm. 
The  principal  towns  of  Catalonia,  besides  Baroekma,  are : 

1.  Tortosa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bbro,  which  is  h^r» 
navigable,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Tort<^i 
i^  built  on  a  hill,  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  tower*,  is  \ 
bishop's  ^ee,  has  some  fine  buildings  and  some  Roman  &*  'i 
lyioorish  remain^,  and  about  16,000  inhabitants.  The  pU  i 
around  is  fertile,  and  has  numerous  wells  for  the  purp  t 
of  irrigation.  Th^  chief  produce  is  soda.  lo  the  nc.i;ii- 
bourhood  of  Tortosa  are  sl|U  pits  and  quarries  of  ja»>p^:. 

2.  Lerida  on  the  Se^re,  a  strong  place,  with  two  eastles,  »:•  I 
12,000   inhabitants.    3.  Tarragona,  tha  antient  Tarr^'  , 
once  t^e  capital  of  th^  Roman  Tarraeqnensis  Pruvir.r  i. 
which  incfuded  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  is  built  on  a  L.  ! 
near  the  sea,  about  fifty  miles  S'.W.  of  Barcelona,  is  an  b. . : 
bishop's  see,  has  a  fine  cathediral,  and  several  remaiiM    r 
Roman  antiquity,  sue!)  as  ap  amphitheatre,  a  triumphul  i?rh, 
and  &  poblp  aqueduct,  which  still  carries  water  to  the  to*  : 
It  has  some  manufactories  of  silks,  carries  on  a  trade  h\  ti  j 
and  has  1  l^OOU  inht^bitanta.    The  country  around  Tarrai:  :  i 
abounds  with  wine.    Tarragona  is  fortified,  and  b  knou .:    > 
tl^e  history  of  the  Tate  Peninsular  war  for  the  siege  whrii  tt 
sustained  against  the  French  Marshal  Suchet,  and  ihedrr.  >}• 
ful  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  when  the  place  was  slortriv  .. 
4.  N-W.  of  Tarragona  is  Reus,  a  thriving  town,  whirh  »...* 
rapidly  risen  during  the  last  thirty  vears/    It  has  nianu?  .^- 
tories  of'  brandy  and  lioueurs,  and  24,000  inhabitants*  «  h 
carry  on  a  trade  bv  sea  through  the  small  port  of  6aIoa,  « li;  ; 
is  six  miles  from  ^e  town.    5.  Manresa,  N.W.  of  Barce^  ^t 
at  the  confluence  of  (he  |Jobregat  and  the  Cardener.  t:  t 
manufactures  of  silks  and '  gunpowder,  and  13.000  m- .• 
bit^^nt^.     6.  N.W.  of  Manresa  is  Cardona  on  th*  right  l>ji  ^ 
of  the  Cardener,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  of  pure  miU  tt     ^ 
than  400  feet  high,  and  nearly  thrpe  miles  in  clreumfcren  t . 
ttiebase.  Thesaltisshining,  white,  and  transparent.  7,  Fi*- 
ther  N.W.  is  Solsona,  with  considerable  manufactori^-^    ' 
woollens  and  hardware.     8.  W.  of  Manresa,  and  betnn  r. 
and  Lerida,  is  Cpryera,  with  5000  inhabitants,  and  a  ur..%" 
sity,  which  has  been  transferred  here  from  Barcelona,  9    y  i 
tarb,  a  comnierpial  town  on  the  sea-coast,  sixteen  mi1e«  N  h 
pf  Barpelona,  in  a  country  pch  in  wine,  has  maBnlarton.*    ' 
cottons,  silks,  lace,  and  glass,  and  13,000  inhabitants.   1  u.  f  .  * 
ther  N.E.  but  inland  is  Ostalpch,  ^.  strong  place,  «'     * 
cpmmfinds  the  road  leading  from  Barcelona  into  tbe  N.  <'  «> 
tricts  of  Catalonia.  1 1.  N.  of  Qstalrich  is  Gerona,  on  the  r  .. 
hank  pf  the  Ter  and  at  its  confluence  with  the  Oua.  G«r  t. .  ■ 
a  strong  place  and  has  sustained  many  sieges,  is  a  bi«^h  -  • 
see,  and  has  6000  inhabitants.    The  territor>*  around  •»  • 
of  the  best  cultivated  in  Catalonia :  it  prodU(^es  com.  « 
oil,  and  lepaons  in  abundance.     12.  Farther  up  the  I'cr 
Yiph,  a  bishop's  see  with  manufactories  of  woollens  ar<i  ' 
tons,  and  12,000  inhabitants.    In  the  neighbourih  - "!   -~ 
found  amethysts,  topazes,  and  coloured  cr>*stals,  vh:rh 
carried  to  Barcelona  and  worked  by  the  Jewellers  of  r 
cj^y.     13.  N.  of  Vich  is  RipoU,  with  manufactories  o;'  t  - 
locks  i^nd  bayonets.     1 4.  Olot,  iii  the  valley  of  th«  ¥\  . 
with  14,000  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  considerable  tr*-  - 
trade.     15.  Figueras,  a  town  and  fortress  near  the  F^ 
frontiers,  has  70Q0  inhabitants.     Much  local  inforrrs 
ponceming  Catalonia  may  be  derived  from  Major  Vir  i> 
Storta  delle  Campagne  e  degli  Aisedii  degli  Itaiiant  t% 
pagna,  dot  1808  a/  1813,  3  vols.  4to.,  with  an  atlas.  ^T 

1 823-^  ;  ^  work  valuable,  not  only  for  its  military,  but 
for  its  historical  and   geographical  details.     Ilie  lr» 
trpons  ^ere  employed  chiefly  in  Catalonia. 

The  Cata^onians  are  spirited,  industrious,  and  bold  ; 
educated  classes  are  sociable,  well  informed*  and  fv*- 
strangers ;  the  ]ower  orders  are  boisterous  and  rad^  .     - 
^re  industrious  and  braye,  and  make  ei^cellent  guc: 
Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Romance  or  lan^u^  .i  •. 
which  ^as  spoken  at  pne  time  all  oTer  the  south  of  E  ^- 
It  differs  however  froip  the  Yalencian,  and  has  bi*«- 
mixed  up  \fith  Castilian  words.    The  following:  is  a  «^ 
men  of  it,  being  the  title  of  an  old  book  of  castEtm  r 
regulations  issu3  by  their  Cortes :  '  (^pitob  del   ^.  - 
altres  coses  del  general  del  Principat  de  Catbalunya  ^ 
tats  de  Rossello  (Roussillon)  v  Cerdan^a,  fett  en  C^rts  r 
rals  del  Any  1481  fins  en  le  Any  1564  inclusive,  j  de  ^  '  - 

Sue  per  practica  y  altramente  se  paguen.     IVr  mans  ^ 
els  molt  Illustres  Seynors  Deputats  v  Oidofrs  de  O'  . 
corregits  y  comprovats  ab  sos  auctenticbs  originals  irvt 
ep  lo  Archiu  de  la  ScriTenia  major  de  la  Casa  d#  la  rw  - 
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appUoation,  and  when  tliere  is  much  irritability  or  fceior. 
the  vest  poultice,  or  one  containing  charcoal  finely  pow- 
dered, is  best.  The  face  of  a  poultice  is  oflen  coated  with 
oil,  and  sometimes  powdered  camphor  or  red  bark  may  be 
sprinkled  on  it,  according  to  the  object  in  view. 

C ATAPULTA.    [Artillery,  p.  4 1 8.] 

CATARACT  (6r.  cara|&p<bcriic,  in  its  roost  common  sense, 
'  a  fall  of  water  over  steep  rocks,'  also  '  a  door  that  shuts  to,* 
■  a  bolt,  barrier,  or  obstruction,'  from  «aro(/))-f>ijy-vii/*4,  to 
break  down  or  interrupt),  is  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline 
lens  or  its  capsule,  which  obstructs  the  transmission  of  light 
to  the  retina,  and,  according  to  its  degree,  impairs  or  destroys 
the  sight. 

To  understand  its  nature,  and  the  means  adopted  for  its 
cure,  the  following  anatomical  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  cornea  or  front  of  the  eyeball  is  a  tough,  transparent, 
and  slightly  protuberant  shell,  firmly  united  to  the  sclerotic 
coat  or  white  part  of  the  eye.  Immediately  behind  the 
cornea  is  a  space  filled  by  a  watery  fluid,  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, in  which  the  coloured  iris  is  suspended  like  a  screen. 
This  membrane,  attached  by  its  outer  edge  to  the  sclerotic 
near  its  junction  with  the  cornea,  has  the  power  of  contrac- 
tion and  expansion,  so  as  to  limit  the  admission  of  light 
through  its  central  openins:  called  the  pupil  to  the  amount 
best  adapted  for  vision.  Behind  the  iris  and  nearly  touch- 
ing it  is  the  crystalline  lens,  inclosed  in  a  transparent  mem- 
branous capsule,  which  is  attached  to  what  are  called  the 
ciliary  processes  behind  the  external  border  of  the  iris. 
The  narrow  interval  between  the  lens  and  uvea  or  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris  is  callod  the  posterior  cJiamher;  the 
more  ample  space  which  separates  the  iris  from  the  coniea 
is  called  the  anterior  chamber.  The  crystalline  is  a  trans- 
parent sticky  substance  of  high  refracting  power,  firmer 
towards  the  centre  or  nucleus,  more  soft  as  it  approaches 
the  capsule,  to  which  it  ver}'  slightly  adheres.  It  is  nearly 
flat  in  front  and  swells  out  behind  into  a  considerable  con- 
vexity imbedded  in  a  corresponding  hollow  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  This  fluid  fills  up  the  remaining  space  in  the 
globe:  it  is  inclosed  in  a  pellucid  membrane  termed  the 
hyaloid,  and  seems  to  consist  of  water  contained  in  the  in- 
terstices of  a  fine  tellular  structure,  which,  dividing  it  into 
sfparate  portions,  gives  it  a  semi-gelatinous  consistence. 
The  delicate  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  called  tlie  retina 
is  placed,  like  a  cup  with  the  concavity  forwards,  imme- 
diately behind  the  hyaloid,  the  edges  advancing  as  far  as 
the  attachment  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens ;  it  consequently 
inclosei  the  whole  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  disease  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  describe  is  di- 
vided into  true  and  spurious  cataract.  The  latter  term  is 
applied  to  an  obstruction  which  arises  from  an  opaque  film 
of  purulent  lymph  thrown  out  by  inflammation  between 
the  uvea  and  the  capsule,  often  producing  adhesion  between 
these  parts,  and  passing  like  a  gauze  blind  across  the  pupil. 
The  usual  means  which  control  inflammation  in  other  cases 
may  be  used  in  this,  and  sometimes  efiect  a  cure,  but  no 
operation  is  applicable  to  it ;  it  may  arise  from  injury,  and 
otrcurs  occasionally  in  gout  and  rheumatism  and  in  some 
forms  of  secondary  syphilis.  The  autients  appear  to  have 
considered  all  cataracts  to  be  of  this  nature. 

True  cataract  is  of  three  kinds:  lenticular,  when  the 
opacity  is  confined  to  the  lens ;  capsular ,  when  the  capsule 
only  is  affected ;  and  capsulo-leniicular  when  both  struc- 
tures participate  in  the  disease.  The  term,  when  used 
simply,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  lens  itself. 

Lenticular  cataract. — An  important  practical  division  of 
this  complaint  is  into  the  hard  and  so^  kinds.  The  for- 
mer is  the  most  frequent,  and  is  the  variety  usually  met 
Avith  in  advancing  ago.*  Though  called  hard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distinction,  it  may  have  any  consistence,  from  that 
which  is  natural  to  the  part,  or  less,  to  the  tenacity  of  wax. 
The  opacity  generally  begins  in  the  nucleus  behind  the 
centre  of  the  pupil,  and  is  at  first  of  a  bluish-white  colour, 
like  milk  and  water.  This  gradually  spreads  towards  the 
circumference,  the  nucleus  in  the  mean  time  assuming  an 
amber-coloured  or  brownish  hue,  which  sometimes  becomes 
as  dark  as  mahogany,  and  may  extend  through  the  whole 
lens.  The  firmness  of  the  cataract  is  found  to  bear  a  close 
relation  to  the  depth  of  the  tint.  Both  eyes  may  be  affected 
at  once,  but  hard  cataract  more  commonly  begins  ia  one 

*  or  500  caUfut  patients  treated  by  Dr.  Fabini  968  were  males  and  S3S 
females.  Their  ages  wvre  as  follows:— flrom  1  to  10  years,  U;  11  to  90, 16; 
91  tu ao.  18:  31  to 40. 18|  II  to 50, 61 ;  61  to  60, 109;  61  IQ 70, 179;  71  «nd 
ttrwaxds,  109:  total,  500, 
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eye ;  and  after  a  certain  time»  from  a  km  moAtha  lo  avrenl 
years,  the  other  becomes  affected  in  the  same  manner,  ami 
all  useful  vision  ia  thus  eventually  deatroyed*  la  this  ku<d 
of  cataract  the  lens  is  almost  always  dinouniahad  io  bulk,  vj 
that  upon  examination  it  may  be  seen  to  .lie  at  aome  dis- 
tance behind  the  pupiU  the  movements  of  which  lemaio 
free  and  unembarrassed* 

Soft  cataract  is  more  frequently  single,  and  prevails  il 
childhood,  and  the  middle  period  of  hfe.    In  thtt  fonn  o( 
the  complaint  the  lens,  instead  of  shrinkingt  comnaonb  co- 
larges,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  posterior  chamber,  and  pres% 
the  iris  forward  towards  the  cornea.    Its  textttre  ie  e%Yr>  • 
where  changed  and  softened :  it  may  be  converted  into  & 
turbid  tiuid,  in  which  case  the  more  opaque  particle*  ^lTc 
sometimes  observed  to  subside  during  rest ;  or  it  m»y  tu* « 
the  consistence  of  soft  cheese.    The  opacity,  often  strr^a-u  . 
and  mottled  at  first,  is  also  general  from  the  com  me 
ment,  and  is  found  to  occupy  the  whole  pupil  even  vl 
dilated  to  the  utmost  by  artificial  means.    The  dtscolorat 
varies  in  shade  from  a  mere  cloud  to  the  whiteness  of  tii.. 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  light  is  more  completely  tiv. 
cepted  than  by  the  darkest  hard  cataract,  which   al\ 
retains  a  degree  of  horny  transparency,  admitting,  for  *. 
stance,  the  distinction  of  shade  from  sunshine;  wbensa«  . 
the  most  opaque  soft  cataract  light  can  barely  be  d^^ 
guished  from  darkness. 

There  is  a  kind  of  central  opacity  more  allied  to  the  ' 
than  the  hard  species,  in  which  the  affection  is  confine*]  t 
the  nucleus,  and  sometimes  circuniscribed  to  a  more  fp^ 
in  its  centre*  the  rest  of  the  lens  remaining  transpar- 1 
This  affection  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  iofiancy.  u  . 
be  not  absolutely  confined  to  that  age. 

Capsular  or  membranous  cataract  eommooly  appears 
specks  or  streaks  of  a  pearly  or  chalk-white  colour,  wiU.<  • 
the  bluish  tint  which  prevails  in  the  early  stages  of  I  * 
the  former  kinds,  and  more  frequently  affecia  the  aott  - . 
layer  of  the  capsule  than  the  posterior.     In  tbc  fui;:. 
situation  it  is  close  to  the  pupil,  and  is  plainly  convev . 
the  latter  it  is  concave,  but  is  not  so  readily  distiDgui>h«*. 
as  it  lies  deeper  and  is  seen  through  the  lens,  iUelf  u&u^ 
opaque  at  the  same  time :  indeed  some  have  doubted  i 
separate  existence  of  opacity  in  the  posterior  layer  of  l 
capsule,  and  it  is  certainly  by  no  means  ao  foqueoi  ^  < 
the  anterior  layer. 

Capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  or  that  in  which  both  «tr 
tures  are  implicated,  is  much  more  common.  In  such  r  • 
the  lens  is  usually  in  the  softened  state  already  debcri' 
Congenital  cataracts  are  generally  of  this  naton?  ;  the  w  . 
city,  if  not  central,  being  uniformly  diffused,  and  thi*  <  .- 
sistence  never  greater,  and  usually  much  less,  than  ui : 
healthy  state.    It  frequently  prevails  among  member* 
the  same  family ;  and  has  a  peculiarity  which  rendiT?  i 
early  performance  of  the  operation  of  essential  importer 
This  consists  in  a  constant  rolling  and  unsteady  moti^r 
the  eye-ball,  which  may  become  habitual,  and  precludt*  - 
patient  from  ever  acquiring  the  power  of  direcUog  the  < 
at  will  towards  an  object.  The  capsular  vaiietiea,  ^pcc.i 
those  which  commence  in  the  anterior  layer,  are  more 
quently  the  result  of  injury,  and  complicated  with  mil* 
matory  conditions  of  the  constitution  or  of  the  eie  ti- 
than  those  in  which  the  opacity  is  confined  to  the  lens.  T    - 
last,  especially  the  hard  cataracts  of  advanced  life,  ai« «    • 
strictly  local  affections,  and  can  neither  be  Massed  «  . 
inflammatory  disorders,  nor  traced  to  any  coosiitiAU.% . 
1  cause. 

The  symptoms  experienced  by  a  peraon  affected  with  r- 
ract  may  readily  be  imagined.    The  symptom  firat  peir<- 1  • 
is  a  dim  haziness  of  sight,  as  if  a  mist  or  a  thin  vcti  % 
interposed  between  the  object  and  the  eye.    The  ohsc^: 
is  greatest  in  direct  vision ;  in  hard  cataract,  because  : 
opacity  is  originally  central ;  in  soft,  because  the  d  . 
rays  pass  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  lens,  vhde  \^ 
which  enter  laterally  are  transmitted  nearer  to  iIk  ^.  • 
which  is  com])aratively  thin.    The  sight  is  better.  Us  . 
same  reason,  in  weak  light,  and  with  the  back  tutocd  t. 
window,  than  in  strong  light :  ftr  the  pupil  in  the  »^ 
case  is  contracted,  and  permits  thepasiage  of  the  n\%  - 
through  the  middle  of  the  lens.    Uence  also  the  advai^u 
derived  in  all  cases  from  dropping  the  juice  ot  the  u 
donna  or  deadly  nightshade  into  the  eye,  wbidi nith  «>..  - 
other  sedative  vegetable  ipoisons,  has  the  remarkable  (r- 
pert]^  of  dilating  the  pupil  bv  aome  fpeciile  aclka  ea  l 
iris  independently  of  the  retina.    It  ia  a  curioua  cjr«s^ 
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iev«re,  uid  aonsdqudmly  to  occasion  setiotiB  diMise.  It  i« 
the  constant  soorce  of  bronchitis,  it  often  terminates  in  in- 
flammation of  the  subsunoe  of  the  lung,  and  it  frequently 
lays  the  fbandation  for  consumption.  Hence  whenOT^ 
there  is  the  slightest  appreciable  predisposition  to  disease 
of  the  lung,  a  common  cold,  in  however  mild  a  form  it  may 
eonle  on,  ought  to  be  attended  to  with  anxious  care.  Etety 
year  many  persons  apparently  in  good  health  at  its  com- 
mencement are  dead  before  its  elosei  in  consequence  of  t#o 
or  three  days'  neglect  of  a  cold. 

The  disease*  at  first  local  in  its  seat,  may  often  be  cured 
at  once,  or  at  all  etents  its  seTority  may  be  lessentid  and  Iti 
duration  shortened  by  the  application  of  a  local  Remedy ; 
snch  as  the  inhalation  through  the  nbsttils  of  the  Tapour  of 
warm  water,  or  what,  perhaps,  is  more  effeetual,  the  Tflpoul* 
(ft  an  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers,  or  of  a  decoction  of 
poppy-heads.  The  steanl  ftom  these  heated  fluids  should 
be  made  to  pass  through  the  nosttils  for  at  least  the  space 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time.  It  is 
important  that  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  be  main- 
tained uniformly  at  a  moderate  degree*  about  65^,  the 
sleeping  as  well  as  the  sitting-room.  lYith  a  view  of  deter- 
mining to  the  skin,  so  as  to  produce  a  general  and  gentle 
perspiration,  the  feet,  immediately  before  going  to  bed,  may 
be  bathed  for  twenty  minutes  in  warm  water,  and  the  bed 
warmed.  A  tumbler  full  of  wine-whey*  or  a  basin  of  warm 
gruel,  will  promote  the  perspiration,  and  under  this  simple 
treatment  the  patient  will  often  arise  in  the  morning  with- 
out the  slightest  remains  of  the  disease.  A  mild  aperient 
may  be  often  added  with  advantage. 

V^hen  there  is  any  degree  of  fever,  the  treatment  fliust 
be  the  same  as  in  bronchitis. 

CATARRH ACTES.  [Booby. vol. v., p.  161 ;  Pawotin.] 

CATA'STOMUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
abdominal  Malacopterj^gii  and  family  Cyprinidse.  The  fishes 
of  this  genus  are  peculiar  to  the  rivers  of  North  America, 
and  the  species  may  be  distinguished  from  others  of  the 
carp  section  by  their  having  the  lips  thick  and  pendent  and 
crenated  or  fringed  at  the  edges ;  the  dorsal  fin  short  as  in 
the  genus  Leuciscus  (which  contains  the  rosch,  dace,  &c.), 
and  opposite  to  and  above  the  ventral  fins.  M.  Lesueur  de- 
scribes seventeen  species  of  this  ^enus  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

CATCH,  in  music,  a  composition  of  the  homorous  kind 
for  three  or  four  voices,  which  owes  its  origin  to  this  country, 
and  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  travelled  out  of  iU  It  is 
a  song  of  as  many  verses  or  couplets  as  parts.  The  highest 
part  is  first  sung  through  alone ;  the  singer  of  this  goes 
then  to  the  second  part,  the  second  voice  takes  the  first*  &e.* 
and  thus  each  performer  sings  through  all  the  parts  in  suc- 
cession, and,  generally,  three  times  over.  The  catch  de- 
pends on  the  distribution  of  the  words  among  the  performers. 
This  is  so  contrived  that  a  meaning  is  given  to  the  lines 
wholly  different  from  that  which  appears  when  they  are  read 
in  a  straightforward  manner*  The  catch  in  '  the  good  old 
times '  was*  in  most  instances,  abominably  obscene  and  dis- 
gusting. Among  other  improvements  in  manners  the  abo- 
lition of  such  offensive  productions  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
here.  Some  good  catches,  however,  but  of  later  date*  by 
Webbe,  Callcott,  &c.,  remain,  which  are  exceedingly  face- 
tious, and  such  as  may  be,  and  are,  introduced  at  any  social 
meeting  with  the  greatest  propriety. 

CATCH  FLY,  a  name  applied  to  several  plants,  Which 
have  the  property  of  retaining  insects,  either  by  their  viscid 
surface,  or  by  some  other  means.  In  Apocynum  andro- 
snmifolium,  and  some  others,  they  are  caught  in  the  hairs 
that  clothe  the  mouth  of  the  corolla ;  in  Silene,  by  the  glu- 
tinous substance  that  exudes  from  the  calyx  ;  in  Dionsea^ 
by  the  collapsing  of  the  two  sides  of  the  irritable  toothed 
leaves.    [Dionaa,  or  Venus's  Fly-trap.] 

CATEAU,  LE,  a  small  town  in  France,  on  the  little 
river  Seille  or  Selle,  a  feeder  of  the  Escaut.  It  is  on  a  road 
irom  Cambray  to  Mezieres,  14  or  15  miles  fh)m  Cambray; 
in  60°  7'  N.  lat.,  and  3°  32'  E.  long.  It  belonged  formerly 
to  the  archbishops  of  Cambray,  one  of  whom  built  here  a 
magnificent  castle  with  fine  gardens  attached.  The  town 
is  sometimes  called  Le  Cateau  or  Le  ChAteau  Cambresis* 
Here  was  made,  in  1559,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Henry  II. 
of  France  and  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  which  was  by  no  means 
advantageous  to  the  former.  This  town  was  once  fortified, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  taken  in  the  wars  of  which  the 
Netherlands  bai  e  been  the  scene.  It  was  aeeured  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Nimogucn  in  U79. 


In  I88fi  the  town  had  a  populatioii  of  5814 ;  te  whole 
commune,  of  5946.  Cotton-yam,  shawls,  soap,  starch,  af.  1 
leathet  are  among  the  goods  manufactured  here.  Prei^i'iu* 
to  the  Retolution  there  were  three  nunneiiea  or  monm^- 
tories  here,  besidei  tWo  parish  ehurehes. 

CATECHISM.  Almost  all  our  eoclesiastieal  terms  are 
of  Greek  origin,  and  almost  all  of  them  may  be  irmc«d  to 
soine  word  or  some  expression  in  the  saored  wnting«.  It 
would  perhaps  hardly  be  etpected  that  to  eaiecMMe  tomes 
(twh  ft  GfOek  compound  word  denoting  the  fwfleetion  of 
sound,*  KOTtixU^^  the  reverberation  of  the  Toioe ;  vet  such  t« 
the  fact;  and  the  reason  that  this  wOtd  has  esubbshed  itsrl/ 
in  ecclesiastical  al!kirs  to  denote  the  mode  of  instrnrtiOD  bv 
question  and  answer  vrithout  book,  Whioh  ia  what  is  pro- 
perly meant  by  catechizing,  is  that  Ssint  Paul  b^  used  tbe 
word  in  his  First  Bpistle  to  the  Corinthiins,  xlf^  19.  '  iLit 
by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others,*  ^nriyx^^**.  The  wori 
oocurs  alto  in  other  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  de- 
noting instrubtion  in  affairs  connected  with  religion. 

Catechizing  then*  etymologically,  and  ateordin^  to  t^? 
primitive  usage*  is  dehvering  orally  instruction  in  tDatt<-r« 
pertaining  to  religion.  Whether  in  this  there  was  aot 
thing  in  common  with  the  notions  which  seem  to  h«ve  p^- 
vdded  some  of  the  antient  systems  of  divinity,  that  tn*- 
mysteries  were  not  to  be  committed  to  writing,  hut  oni% 
handed  down  traditionally  from  age  to  age,  may  be  dcmbtec. 
since  the  practice  is  so  easily  explained  on  what  is  a  mrrv 
common-sense  principle.  Christianity  waa  to  present  her- 
self to  innumerable  persons  who  oould  receive  its  truths  h\ 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  while  they  were  unable  to  peru^ 
any  writings  ih  which  it  might  be  presented  lo  them.  Sur.  a 
persons  there  have  always  been  in  every  Christuai  com- 
munity, and  we  are  quite  sure  that  when  the  ChnstiAn 
missionaries  addressed  themselves  to  nations  but  a  liitl* 
removed  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  this  mode  of  instnir. 
tion  was  the  only  mode  in  which  what  it  was  neoeaaary  f  •: 
them  to  know  could  be  communicated.  In  soeh  a  stAt* 
of  society  also  their  answers  to  a  few  simple  questioi^, 
which  they  would  easily  learn  by  frequent  repetittonp  wou«i 
be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  profession  of  fai&  enlitlkig  ihrtn 
to  baptism,  eonfirmation,  or  a  partloipation  in  any  Christtsn 
ordinances. 

Whati  in  the  infknoy  of  Christmnity,  waa  the  fliode  tf 
communicating  the  elements  of  Christian  troth  to  persons  .-f 
all  ages,  has  Income  in  process  of  time  the  mode  ef  OMkirc 
snch  communications  to  the  minds  of  children  onlj.  Th^ 
reason  is  obvious :  we  have  now  seldom  any  adults  who  e<m>» 
with  minds  wholly  unfurnished  with  the  elementa  of  Chris- 
tian truth  I  children  are  therefore  the  only  persoss  who  nitv 
need  catechetical  instruction.  We  do  net  apeak  of  the  few 
instance:;  which  society  even  in  this  country  &a^%  ew«* 
sionally  present  of  persons  brought  up  hi  utier  ignotanec  .' 
religion  and  its  truths  and  duties.  But  Children,  geoeri'U 
speaking,  are  now  the  only  persons  who  need  thie  kiod  t< 
instruction  f  and  when  we  use  the  terms  etUtchi^  ani 
catichttmefUf  which  last  word  denotes  the  persona  plat^j 
under  this  mode  of  religious  instnietion,  we  i^f^  them  at 
once  to  children,  and  children  only.  The  more  wide  extensxn 
of  the  ability  to  read  has  rendered  this  mode  of  introdsieins  ■ 
the  young  the  knowledge  of  Christian  princlplee  tmd  dui><H 
of  less  importance,  though  it  is  still  considered  a  |Mrt  nf 
pastoral  doty  belonging  to  the  Christian  tainiatie  So  fat«- 
chise  the  young  of  his  floek^  and  thns  tb  prepare  tiiem  f  * 
the  ceremony  of  eonflmation.  To  say  the  leeit  it  is  sn 
impressive  mode  of  communicating  the  elements  of  Chrifttiie 
truth,  and  it  serves  throughout  the  period  of  «tfter-hfr  t^ 
cement  an  attachment  which  it  is  desirable  should  elvn* 
exist  between  the  individuals  of  a  Christtan  teek  and  tbttr 
pastor.  The  greater  extension  of  the  ability  to  reed  hu 
also  produced  another  change.  Cateohisies  erifinally  a- 
tended  fbr  the  use  of  the  instruetor  have  been  tftmslened  u 
the  instructed,  who  have  letmed  in  tlmn  the  enewen  «hic<i 
beforetime  they  were  wont  to  have  only  fron  tlie  tao«cb  ef 
the  teacher.  By  far  the  most  celebrated  among  ourselfvs 
of  these  catechisms  is  that  which  is  ineorporated  in  th« 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  an  intimate  acqnaiQtnKe  wit^ 
which  is  held  to  be  essential  to  every  nerson  who  is  a  eat- 
didate  for  confirmation.  Innnmerable  other  eataehiaa» 
have  been  printed,  both  at  home  and  ahroad«  in  tome  nf 
which,  however,  though  they  are  called  eateohtsms.  we  re- 
cognize but  faintly  the  impression  of  the  peenlnur  chareet* 
of  this  mode  of  instruotion,  they  being  tether  bodies  i. 
Christtan  divbii^  •sUUted  in  the  torn  of  ^miokm  ead 
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As  to  the  utility  of  these  ten  Categories,  it  may  be  re- 
markcKi  that  they  form  an  essential  part  of  the  artificial  sys- 
tem of  logic,  which  was  rejected  as  useless  by  most  of  the 
principal  philosophical  writers  of  the  last  three  centuries, 
such  as  Sacon,  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Locke,  Condillac,  Reid, 
Karnes,  Stewart,  Brown,  De  Stutt  Tracy,  &c.  To  main- 
tain among  the  illiterate  the  reputation  of  universal  know- 
ledge appears  to  have  been  the  only  purpose  to  which  they 
were  ever  applied.  They  served  to  support  syllogistic  ar- 
gumentation for  victory,  and  supplied  a  convenient  ready- 
reckoner,  by  which  a  prompt  solution  could  be  given  even 
to  questions  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge,  and 
in  reality  quite  unanswerable.  The  lovers  of  satire  may 
turn  to  Gassendfs  '  Exercitationes  adversus  Aristoteleos,* 
where  the  ten  Categories  are  unsparingly  treated.  The 
remarks  of  Hobbes  in  his  Logic  (Opera  PhilosopMca, 
4to.,  1688)  are  no  less  satirical :  'Fateor  me  prndicamen- 
toruni  usum  hactenus  non  magnum  perspexisse ;  cepit 
opiuor  Aristotelem  libido  queedam  pro  authoritate  sua,  cum 
rerum  non  posset,  verborum  tamen  censum  peragendi,*  p. 
16.  So  the  authors  of  the  Port  Royal  Logioue,  ou  TArt 
de  Pensero  (Nicole  and  Arnauld),p.  21,  *  VoiU  les  dix  Cate- 
gories d'Aristote,  dont  on  fait  tant  de  my  stores — &  dire  le 
vrai,  c*est  une  chose  ires  peu  utile — toute  arbitraire,  et  qui 
n'a  de  fondement  que  l'imagination~-elle  accoutume  los 
hommes  k  se  payer  de  mots;  'k  s'imaginer  quils  savent 
toutes  choses,  lorsqu'ils  n'en  connaissent  que  des  noms  ar- 
bitraires:*  and  De  Stutt  Tracy,  'Logique,*  p.  22,  *Cela 
n  est  utile  absolumcnt  k  rien.*  It  would  bo  endless  to 
quote  similar  opinions  from  the  best  modem  works  on  the 
subject.  On  the  other  side,  among  the  defenders  of  the 
Categories  are  Monboddo,  Harris,  Gillies,  and  T.  Taylor. 
Harris,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  subject  (Philosophical 
Arrangements,  p.  34),  says  '  The  doctrine  of  these  Categories 
is  a  valuable,  a  copious,  a  sublime  theory— a  theory  which 
prepares  us  to  study  every  thing  with  advantage :'  p.  462,. 
*  There  are  few  theories  so  great,  so  comprehensive,  so 
various,  as  the  theory  of  these  Categories:  in  contem- 
plating them  we  see  whence  the  sciences  and  arts  all 
arise — history  out  of  substance ;  mathematics  out  of  quan- 
tity ;  optics  and  medicine  out  of  quality  and  quantity ;  astro- 
nomy, music,  and  mechanics,  out  of  quantity  and  motion ; 
painting  out  of  quality  and  site ;  ethics  out  of  relation ;  chro- 
nology out  of  when  ;  geography  out  of  where ;  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  attraetfon  out  of  action  and  passion,*  &c. 
In  the  Categories  of  Kant  (Kritik  der  Reinen  Vernunft, 
7th  ed.,  1828),  the  precise  boundaries  of  human  knowledge, 
d  priori,  are  professed  to  be  exhibited;  these  Categories 
consist  of  four  primordial  classes:  1.  quantity,  2.  quality, 
3.  relation ;  4.  modality  ;  each  class  containing  three  Cate- 
gories: 1.  unity,  multitude,  totality;  2.  reality,  negation, 
limitation ;  3.  substance  and  accident,  cause  and  effect, 
action  and  reaction  ;  4.  possibility,  existence,  necessity. 

That,  in  treating  of  extensive  subjects,  some  similar  me- 
thodical classification  is  very  useful  and  necessary  for  per- 
spicuity and  brevity,  is  obvious.  A  tabulated  view  of  Locke's 
arrangement  of  Ideas  (his  Categories,  as  they  are  some- 
times named)  is  given  to  great  advantage  on  a  large  sheet 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  Essay  in  1828,  Among  the 
antients  different  names  and  numbers  of  Categories  were 
adopted  by  different  sects :  by  Aristotle  and  the  peripatetics 
they  are  variously  called  KaOoXov  Xoyoi,  universal  terms ; 
^XW<"'<*^  Kanvyopiac,  forms  or  figures  of  predication ;  Kaniyopiai, 
categories ;  yiyii  yiviKdn-ara,  the  most  comprehensive  genera ; 
rd  irp&ra  iuca  yivif,  the  ten  primary  genera.  Plato  reduces 
them  to  five;  namely,  ovcia,  Tavroriie,  irtporfiQ,  Kivijvtc, 
trrdffic;  substance,  identity,  diversity,  motion,  rest.  The 
stoics  made  four  :  namely,  vvwutfuva,  rola,  irvc  ^xovra,  vphg 
m  Trwf  ixovra;  subjects,  substances,  modes  of  being,  relative 
modes  of  being.  Some  philosophers  have  preferred  seven : 
namely,  spirit,  matter,  quantity,  substance,  figure,  motion, 
rest :  others  three,  namely,  subject,  accident  inherent,  acci- 
dent circumstantial:  others  make  only  two,  simply,  sub- 
stance and  attribute,  or  subject  and  accident.  Other  phi- 
losophers arrange  aU  existent  things  under  the  following  six 
Categories : 

*  Hens,  mentnni,  quies.  motUR,  positnrn.  flgure. 
Stmt,  CUB  materia,  eanetarum  0sordia  remm.* 

Cicero  and  Quintilian  name  the  ten  Categories  of  Aristotle 
*  Elementa  Dialectica.* 


sis  qf  Aristotle*s  Works,  by  Dr.  Gillies,  4to.,  |i.  5S,  ei  tfq» " 
Monboddo.  Origin  of  Lang.,  vol.  i^  p.  3J7,  e/  seq..  ^c»j.  v., 
p.  416  ;  and  Antienl  Metaphysice,  vol.  i.,  pp.  26,  3 1 1.  3: ^ : 
Boethii  Aristot.  Dialect,  fol.,  1560,  p.  106,  et  eeq,  in  O:'** 

for.;  Stewart's  Elem.  Philos,  Afind,  vol.  ii.,  on  Ami  ! 
og, ;  The  Organon,  Comment,  by  Pacius,  4to.,  160&.  1 :  .< 
English  translation  by  T.  Taylor,  4to.,  1812,  contain*  tL« 
substance  of  all  the  chief  Commentaries. 

CATENARY  (from  Catena,  a  chain)  is  the  eune  s 
which  a  string  of  perfect  flexibility  and  uniform  thickr^*^ 
and  density  will  hang  from  two  points,  which  we  may  *\  ;>- 
pose  to  be  in  the  same  horizontal  Une,  as  the  naltm  and  p-x- 
perties  of  the  curve  will  be  the  same  fnm.  whatever  poir.!« 
it  may  hang.  And  all  catenaries  are  similar  curves ;  that  t 
to  say,  let  there  be  any  number  of  such  curves  fonned  I  v 
chains  of  different  lengths,  then  each  of  ttiem  will  be  a  p  * 
ture,  on  a  reduced  or  enlarged  scale,  of  some  portion  vt  il  i 
longest. 

Various  properties  of  catenaries  have  been  inveatigsted.  .  i 
cases  where  the  thickness  or  density  of  the  string  are  %  «• 
riable.  See  in  particular  Creswell's  translation  of  Venti- 
roli's  Mechanics,  aud  Whewell's  Analytical  Statics.  A\  r 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  common  propert.<v 
of  the  catenary,  which,  with  the  modifications  aiwa}s  r«^ 
quired  when  we  come  to  apply  the  mathematics  of  a  flex 
and  inextensible  chain  to  tlie  materials  of  the  architect.  .* 
the  first  step  towards  the  tlieory  of  the  suspension  br  '-.- 
Let  C  and  D  be  the  two  points  of  suspension.  C  A  Ll  : . 
chain«  of  which  A  is  the  lowest  point,  and  A  B  a  vert.  ^ 


passing  through  it.   Let  the  units  be  inches  and  ounces  ':-  - 
others  might  be  used),  and  let  the  weight  of  the  chain  *•:  ' 
ounces  to  the  inch ;  let  /  be  the  length  of  chain  equival^r : 
the  tension  at  A,  and  T  that  eqiiivalent  to  the  tens.  :  .. 
P,  a  point  whose  abscissa  is  AN  or  a:,  and  its  or<l.    v 
N  P  or  y.    Let  the  length  of  the  are  A  P  be  «;  ^M  \ 
angle  NTP  bed.     Let  Ao  be  made  equal  to  i  it.cl 
and  through  a  draw  a  horizontal  line  a  ».     Ueoce  if  t  .i 
were  taken  away,  and  the  chain  suflerea  to  hang  o«  - 
fixed  point  at  A  down  to  a,  the  part  DA  would  not  ^ 
its  form.    And  it  is  the  most  striking  property  of  the  rur-  - 
that  if  the  portion  D  P   above  any  point  P  were  t 
away,  and  the  chain  suffered  to  hang  over  a  fixed  y^y 
P  down  to  the  same  horiiontal  line  ap,  the  part  C.i  P 
would  be  maintained  by  the  portion  Fp  in  iu  poaition. 

The  following  are  the  equations  which  conneoc  T,  t,  x.  ■ 
s,  and  0 : 

T  =  /  +  a?=  \/F+?"  ton.O=' 

*  =  V2/x  +  x«=  2  ^€«  -f    'J 
where     f  =  base  hyp.  log.  »  2*7182818  ... 


•*^(See  Ammonius,  Comment,  in  Caleg.  Graece,  12mo., 
Venice.  1545:  same  in  Latin  by  Silvanius,  Paris,  1542; 
SimpUcii  Comment,  in  Preedicf  Aristot.,  (ol,  1567;  Analy* 


Given   the  distance  between  C  and  D  =  ae.  jnl  *   * 
length  of  the  whole  chain  C  A  D  =  2/,  then  the  «^ue 
at  the  point  D,  supposing  a  tangent  drawn  theve,  m\i< 
found  by  approximating  to  a  solution  (9  being  unknowi 

e  9 

J-  a  tan.  9  hyp.  log.  cot.  j 

which  might  be  solvisd  by  inspection,  if  a  sufficient  til'V 
the  values  of  the  .second  side  were  formed.    The  ettn  r  r 
value  of  9  being  thus  found,  which  call  X,  I  is  fcuoo  r-  ^ 
t  s:  I  tan.  X,  and  thence  the  tension  at  anv  point  .f  i^t 
curve  can  be  found ;  and  A  B,  which  call  V  is  fbunJ  fr=» 
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a  tnumphal  proceBsion.    She  was  joined  on  the  r6ad  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  accompanied  her  into  Crimea, 
where  they  coneertcad  meaturea  for  a  joint  war  against 
Turkey.     At  Cherson  on  the  Dnieper  »he  inspected  the 
docks  oonstmcted  by  her  orders,  and  saw  a  ship  of  the  line 
and  a  frigate  launched.    Soon  after,  the  Turks  and  the 
Swedes,  at  the  instigation  of  France  and  England,  declared 
war  against  Russia.    The  object  of  this  wax  was  to  check 
the  progress  of  Russia,  but  the  result  was  quite  the  contrary. 
The  Turks  were  defeated  everywhere :  they  lost  Ockzakow ; 
Suwarrow  took  from  them  Ismail  by  storm  in  1790,  with  a 
dreadful  massacre  of  the  garrison,   and  another  Russian 
army  entered  Greorgia.    By  the  peace  of  Yassi,  in  1792,  the 
frontiers  of  Russia  were  extended  to  the  Dniester.    The  war 
between  Russia  and  Sweden  had  been  already  concluded  by 
the  peace  of  Warela  in  1790.    Meantime  the  Poles,  taking 
advanlage  of  the  war,  had  shaken  off  the  influence  of  Russia, 
and  abrogated  the  articles  of  the  diet  of  1775,  which  had 
been  dictated  by  Catharine.    In  1791  they  formed  a  new 
constitution,  making  the  crown  hereditary,  giving  greater 
privileges  to  the  royal  towns,  and  favouring  in  some  degree 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  or  serfs.    But  this  consti- 
tution was  far  from  being  acceptable  to  all  the  nobles ;  many 
protested  against  it,  and  so  did  Catharine  of  Russia  as  gua- 
rantee of  the  former  constitution.    Prussia  joined  Catha- 
rine, and  the  result  was  a  second  partition  of  Poland  in 
1793,  by  which  Russia  took  the  whole  of  Lithuania,  Vol- 
hynia,   and  Podolia,   and  the  king   of   Prussia  obtained 
Posen,  Gnesen,  and  the  towns  of  Danzig  and  Thorn.    In 
1794  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Warsaw,  the  Russian 
garrison  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  gallant 
Kosciusko  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Poles,  who 
fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.    After  being  success- 
ful at  first,  he  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 
Suwarrow  stormed  Praga,  the  suburb  of  Warsaw,  with  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.     Warsaw  surren- 
dered, the  king  abdieated,  and  the  third  and  last  parti- 
tion of  Poland  took  place  in  1795.     Austria  had  Gallicia, 
Prussia  took  Warsaw,  and  Russia  the  rest.  Poland  thus  be- 
came extinct  as  a  state.    Catharine  finally  annexed  Cour- 
land  also  to  the  Russian  empire. 

Catharine  began  now  to  turn  her  attention  towards 
France,  and  had  promised  to  send  troops  to  join  the  coalition 
against  that  country,  when,  on  the  17th  November,  1796, 
she  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  She 
was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul  I. 

In  the  internal  administration  of  her  vast  empire  Catha- 
rine effected  much  good.  She  reformed  the  judicial  system, 
which  was  in  a  most  confused  state  ;  organized  proper  courts, 
and  gave  suitable  salaries  to  the  judge!*,  in  order,  as  she 
publicly  told  them,  that  they  might  be  placed  above  tempta- 
tion. She  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  serfs  or  pea- 
sants. She  enfouraged  instruction,  established  schools  in 
all  the  provinces,  schools  for  teachers  after  the  model  of  those 
of  Germany,  and  numerous  special  or  higher  schools  for  the 
military  and  naval  services,  for  the  mining  establishment, 
for  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery,  for  oriental  languages, 
&c.  •  She  did  all  she  could  to  promote  communication  and 
commerce  between  the  various  countries  subject  to  her  sway 
and  with  foreign  states.  She  was  the  great  regenerator  of 
Russia  after  Peter  I.,  but  with  a  more  enlightened  mind 
and  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  She  began 
several  canals,  among  others  the  one  called  Severo  Jeka- 
terinski,  which  unites  the  Wolga  to  the  Dwina,  effects 
thus  a  communication  between  the  Caspian  and  the  White 
Sea.  She  founded  numerous  towns,  docks,  arsenals,  banks, 
and  manufactories.  She  employed  several  learned  men, 
among  others  Pallas,  Falk,  Gmelin.  Blumayer,  Billings,  and 
Edwards,  to  explore  the  interior  and  the  remotest  parts  of 
her  empire.  Her  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  literature, 
and  the  favour  she  showed  to  D*Alembert,  Diderot,  Euler, 
&c.,  are  well  known.  Hef  correspondence  with  Voltaire 
has  been  published,  and  forms  half  a  volume  in  the  collected 
edition  of  Voltaire's  works  in  69  vols.  8vo.  These  letters 
show  the  character  of  Catharine,  and  are  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  epistolary  stvle.  She  compiled  also  a  *  Biblioth^que 
d*Histoire  et  de  Morale*  for  the  instruction  of  her  grand- 
children Alexander  and  Constantine.  But  the  most  re- 
markable of  her  works  is  her  *  Instructions  to  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  frame  a  new  Code  of  Laws  for  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,*  which  were  translated  into  English  by  M. 
Tatischeff,  London,  4to.  1 768.  For  details  concerning  her 
administration,  see  Tooke*6  History  of  ifm  Reign  of  Catha- 


rine IT. ;  Count  8egitr*s  Mtmokee,  and  Ridhjirerf  posthn 

mous  works. 
CATHARI'NE  DE*  MET)ICI  waa  the  dmo^ter  </ 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Urblno,  the  son  of  Piero,  l'  j 
grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  nephew  of  Lr-» 
A,    Her  mother,  Magdeleine  de  Boulogne,  of  the  rotii 
house  of  France,  died  in  giving  birth  to  &thaitne,  her  or.:i 
child,  in  1519.    Her  fother  died  aoon  alter,  and  Cathar.r*^ 
was  broneht  up  nnder  the  care  of  her  great  nnele  Cardji.t; 
Giulio  de  Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VIL     She  «.^ 
remarkably  handsome,  clever,  and  accomplished,  but  cnl*} . 
proud,  and  unprincipled.    In   1533  she  was  married  t 
Henry,  second  son  of  Francis  I.  of  France.    It  was  a  p 
tical  marriage,  contracted  between  the  pope  and  the  k. .: 
who  met  at  Marseilles  on  that  occasion.    In  1 547,  H^riM 
having  ascended  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  hb  lather  st.  i 
elder  brother,  Catharine  became  queen  of  Franoe.     Her  '. 
iluence  at  court  was  not  very  ereat  during  the  teign  (vf  t-- 
husband,  it  being  checked  by  that  of  his  rotstresa,  Diani  if 
Poitiers,  and  that  of  the  nowerftil  family  of  the  Gut**^ 
Catharine  had  by  her  husband  five  sons,  of  whom  tLr»* 
reigned  successively  over  France — ^FVaneisII.,  Charles  IX.. 
and  Henry  III.    During  the  short  reign  of  FVanri-^  11. 
who  succeeded  Henry  II.  in  1547,  the  chief  InHuenr*  %* 
court  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Guises,  whose  niece,  M .  • 
Stuart,  had  married  Francis  H.    But  when,  by  tbejprvr  .- 
ture  death  of  this  young  prince  in  1560,  his  brolher  Ch;.'   • 
IX.,  then  a  minor,  ascended  the  throne,  Catharine  as  re;> 
became  the  real  ruler  of  France,  and  continued  a^  «>-. 
after  her  son  had  attained  his  majority.     She   it  th  r.- 
fore  accountable  for  all  the  mismanagement,  corruptioTi.  » :. 
atrocities  of  that  calamitous  reign,  and,  above  an,  f^r  : 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  Anruj^t,   1 5r: 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  La  Sainte  Bartn^l^mi.  ^ 
cause  it  was  perpetrated  on  the  day  dedicated  to  that  js.v  - 
by  the  Roman  Calendar.   [BARTHOtOMRW,  9t.]     The  k    .■ 
of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  luckily  escaped,  an»!  r 
Protestants  defended  themselves  in  several  parts  of  the  V    . 
lom,  so  that  the  civil  war  raged  again  as  fiercely  as  «^    - 
Charles  IX.  died  in*  1574.  leaving  the  state  in  drrt 
confision.    His  brother,  Henry  of  Valois,  w^as  thtrn 
Poland,  where  he  had  been  elected  king  by  the  I>iet.     .^ 
soon  as  he  heard  of  his  brother's  death,  be  left  P  ' 
in  secret  and  returned  to  France,  where  he  waa  crov 
in  1575.    Henry  III.  was,  like  his  brother,  a  weak  . 
corrupt  prince.    Catharine  had  brought  up  her  sou«  r    - 
posely  in  licentiousness  and  effeminacy,  in  order  that  - 
might  more  easily  govern  them.    The  rcigo  of  Heorr  I . 
was  distracted  by  the  intrigrues  of  his  fovouriteSv  <>f  ' 
queen  mother,  and  of  the  Guises;  by  the  civil  vara  henr-  • 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  by  Uie  war  between  Yi  ^ 
and  Spain.    Catharine,  according  to  her  usual  polir;.  * 
voured  sometimes  one  party  and  sometimes  the  oiUc"  • 
fear  that  any  one    of  them  should  become  too  |^>«'' 
for   her  to  manage.     At  last   assassination   was   rev- 
to  ai;ain  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Guises.     The   I» 
of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  his  brother  were  murd^n  . 
Blois  in  December,  1588,  by  order  of  the  kini;.     Or.   : 
5th  January,   1589,  Catharine  herself  died  at   Bl  t^ 
object  of  aversion   to  all   parties.     She   was    oo4*   >  f   : 
worst  sovereigns  that  ruled  over  France  since *the  i;in.- 
the  Merovingian  dynasty.     Even  her  ambition  v*%  r   - 
an   enlarged  kind:  it  was  narrow,  wavering,  treai  W- 
and  undecided,  and  it  led  to  no  final  result     It  v««  * 
policy  of  the  petty  Italian  states  of  the  middle  aj^es^  r  * 
than  one  suited  to  a  great  empire.    The  country  h-^^ 
state  of  greater  confusion  ^t  her  death  than  it  bad  K-  - 
any  time  during  her  sway  ;    )be  monarchy  waa  cc  xr 
dissolution,  and  it  required  all  the  address  atid  tl.c 
liant  qualities  of  Henry  IV.  to  rescue  it  frona  tf»ta: 
Catharine  had  only  one  redeeming  qualitr — ber  Jo^^t 
the  arts  and  literature,  which  seems  to  have  been  b^re*;  * 
in  the  family  of  Medici.   She  collected  valuable  CDanu«-r:  ■ 
she  encouraged  artists,  and  she  began  the  palace    -f 
Tuileries.     She  was  prodigal  in  her  expendituie;  and    * 
much  in  debt.    (De  Thou,  Sully,  Brantdme.  and  the  •  l    - 
French  historians  and  biographers.) 
CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON.    [HiiciiYTma 
CATHARINE  PARR.    [Hrnry  VIII.] 
CATHARINE  OF  BRAGANZA.   {Chabi^  IT  1 
CATHARINE   HALL,  Cambridge,   was   founde^i'   • 
1475,  by  Robert  Woodlark,  DJ>.,  chancellor  of  the  V . 
varsity  and  provost  of  King's  CoHege,  who  eDdovri    * 
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eitbttr  ty  rubbinfi^in,  aa  with  castor-oil,  or  when  spread  on 
the  laoe  of  a  poultice  and  applied  over  the  abdomen  for  a  snort 
time.  Scarcely  any  articles  from  the  animal  kinf^dom  are 
used  as  purgatives,  though  ox- gull  and  the  roe  of  certain 
fishes  are  deemed  laxative.  Many  fruits,  both  in  their  fresh 
state  or  preserved,  such  as  prunes,  are  mildly  cathartic. 
The  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  siurface  of  the  body 
frequently  has  a  useful  cathartic  action. 

By  the  combination  of  many  purgative  substances  in  the 
same  prescription,  their  effect  is  rendered  more  certain,  and 
nt  the  same  time  milder.  It  is  also  frequently  very  ad- 
vantageous to  combine  purgatives  with  emetics,  or  with 
tonics 

With  respect  to  the  practical  employment  of  purgatives, 
general  rules  only  can  be  given  here.  There  is  scarcely  any 
disease  in  which  they  have  not  been  employed,  or  at  least 
recommended ;  but  as  much  injury  may  result  from  their 
injudicious  or  unnecessary  employment,  as  good  from  their 
careful  selection  and  proper  application.  The  circumstances 
which  call  for  their  use  are  either  where  an  individual,  en- 
joying otherwise  sound  health,  has  not  that  regular  action 
of  the  bowels  which  is  at  once  needful  for  his  present  com- 
fort, and  dc:»irable  as  a  safeguard  asrainst  disease  ;  or  else 
when  the  system  is  labouring  under  some  other  malady, 
the  symptoms  of  which  are  aggravated  by  the  retention  in 
the  bowels  of  their  contents,  which,  under  such  cirrum- 
sianccs,  are  very  apt  to  be  of  an  unhealthy  kind.  But  as 
these  states  may  occur  in  individuals  of  every  constitution, 
and  may  be  accompanied,  in  the  latter  case,  with  many 
other  symptoms  which  require  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  enough  that  some  purgative 
medicine  be  administered :  an  appropriate  selection  is  ne- 
cessary. Hence  in  the  course  of  the  same  disease  (for 
example^  during  continued  fever),  though  purgative  medi- 
cines may  he  necessary  through  its  whole  course,  very  dif- 
ferent medicines  must  be  employed  towards  the  latter  stage 
from  those  at  the  beginning.  No  person  unacquainted 
with  medicine  would  think  of  treating  a  case  of  severe  fever, 
where  professional  assistance  could  be  obtained,  but  yet  in 
other  diseases,  or  even  where  there  is  no  disease,  unpro* 
fessional  persons  undertake  to  decide  for  themselves  or 
others  when  a  purgative  medicine  is  necessary,  and  what  it 
should  be.  The  late  Dr.  Reid  stated  it  as  his  conviction, 
derived  from  extensive  observation  at  a  dispensary,  that 
one  half  of  the  children  that  died  in  London  under  two  years 
of  age  were  killed  by  mothers  and  nurses  dosing  them  with 
rhubarb  and  magnesia.  For  very  delicate  children  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  the  frequent  use  of  magnesia.  Even 
grown  up  persons  may  be  injured  by  it,  either  by  its  debili- 
tating action,  or  by  its  accumulating  in  the  intestines :  a 
mass  weighing  six  pounds  has  been  Ibund  in  the  intestines 
of  a  person  who  had  frequently  used  it.  Drastic  purgatives, 
especially  of  a  resinous  kind,  such  as  scammony  or  camboge, 
when  frequently  repeated,  deprive  the  inner  coat  of  the  in- 
testines of  its  covering  of  mucus,  and  excite  intlammation, 
which  often  terminates  fatally.  Excessive  purging  also 
roav  result  from  an  over-dose,  and  plunge  the  person  into 
such  a  state  of  debility  as  to  place  him  in  imminent  danger, 
or  even  cause  death,  either  immediately  or  remotely. 

Habitual  constipation  certainly  requires  to  be  remedied, 
but  this  is  best  done  by  mild  laxatives,  diet,  and  proper 
exercise.  When  the  fault  is  in  the  rectum  merely,  enemata 
i>f  warm  water  or  gruel  may  be  used,  fur  a  few  times  at  first, 
to  remove  and  prevent  accumulations  in  this  part  of  the 
bowel.  But  even  these  apparently  simple  means  should  not 
be  bad  recourse  to  without  medical  advice,  as  the  nature  of 
the  constitution  of  the  individual  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  certain  precautions  observed.  It  is  fre- 
quently serviceable  to  confine  persons  of  a  scrofubus  habit 
to  the  house  during  the  use  of  purgatives,  as  they  are  pecu- 
liarly hable  to  be  affected  by  cold  before  their  operation  has 
passed  off.  The  opposite  state  to  constipation,  diarrhoea  or 
looseness,  is  often  best  treated  by  purgatives,  especially  if  it 
arise  from  the  presence  of  any  undigested  food,  or  unhealthy 
•ecretioos  in  the  intestines.  The  mucous  fever  and  diar- 
rfaCDa  of  children  yields  to  purgatives  sooner  than  to  any 
other  means.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  spasmodic 
diseases,  especially  in  children  and  females ;  but  as  in  the 
treatment  of  these  complaints  medical  superintendence 
cannot  bo  dispensed  with,  we  deem  further  remarks  un- 
necessary. (Hamilton  Off  Purgative  Medicine$,  8th  edit.) 

CATHARTINK.     [Ca.ssia.1 

CATHAY.    [China.] 

CATIiEDRAU   Certain  churches  art  called  cathodrmls 


*  f . 


or  cathedral  churclies.  They  are  so  called  in  oowqv 
of  having  a  seat  of  dignity  {cathedra^  a  Greek  tens  U 
a  seat)  appropriated  to  a  bishop  or  archbishop  Tbut  tv - 
is  the  catliedral  church  of  Canterbur)'.  the  catbednl  rkrt 
of  Norwich,  the  cathedral  church  of  WelU.  Thri  trt 
usually  also  a  dean  and  body  of  canons  or  prrbeodir-t 
but  this  is  not  essential  to  constitute  aeatbedn!  d.r't. 
nor  is  every  church  that  has  a  chapter  of  canons  s  ca:ht. .. 
church.  [Bishop  and  Canon.] 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH  (Roman).  Although  lo  -: 
nary  language  this  name  is  oAen  used  to  dciigcat.'  \  • 
ruling  authority  or  power  in  the  Catholic  religioo,  ai  i/  *  - 
tinct  from  the  'members  of  that  communioo,  \t\  tly  ^:- 
nition  which  Catholics  give  of  the  church  is  tuch  at  t .  £ 
prebend  the  entire  body  of  its  members  as  well  as  lU  n^  % 
the  flock  as  much  as  the  shepherds.  Thus  we  beir  o^  (.« 
tholics  being  under  the  dominion  of  their  chunJi.  or  (>:  L'  i 
to  obey  it,  as  though  it  were  something  distinct  fn>a  \.  ■ . 
selves,  or  as  if  they  were  not  a  part  of  their  chuiri.  Tii 
preliminary  remark  is  made  to  explain  acertiia  nfU't.-i 
of  expression,  which  often  leads  to  misapi>reben«u>c. .:' 
ser\'es  as  the  basis  of  incorrect  ideas  regarding  the  ^  .  . 
doctrines  of  that  church — a  vagueness  similar  to  what » "• 
quent  in  writing  and  speaking  on  juri>prudence :  at  f  *  ii 
ample,  where  tbe  government  of  a  country  is  cocsidcn  l< 
a  power  distinct  and  almost  at  variance  with  tbe  ti' 
which  it  rules,  and  not  an  integral  part  thereoC 

The  Cathohc  church  therefore  is  defined  to  be  the  r.-; 
munity  of  the  faithful  united  to  their  lawful  paston,  lo ;  z- 
munion  with  the  see  of  Rome  or  with  the  pope,  tbe  ii.  r.v 
sor  of  St.  Peter  and  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth. 

Simply  developing  the  terms  of  this  definition,  ic  t 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  constitution  or  fhndaar!it&  **' 
tem  of  this  church,  under  the  heads  of  its  goMeroot^s  .  ■ 
laws,  and  its  vital  or  constitutive  principle. 

I.  The  government  of  the  Catholic  church  mar  brr-M 
dered  monarchical,  inasmuch  as  the  pope  is  held  in  .t  i  ' 
the  ruler  over  the  entire  church,  and  the  most  diiUiit  \  y 
of  the  Catholic  church  holds  his  appointment  fton  t.=.  * 
receives  from  him  his  authority.  No  bishop  can  be  n«»  •" 
lawfully  consecrated  without  his  approbation.    Tbe  f.c 
or  office  of  pope  is  inherent  in  the  occupant  of  t^  trr 
Rome,  because  the  supremacy  over  the  church  is  be' £tr. 
be  held  in  virtue  of  a  commission  gi^en  to  Sl  Peter,  r  ^•^ 
his  own  personal  prerogative,  but  as  apartof  thecoeu:!* 
of  the  church,  for  its  advantage,  and  therefore  ioteodcd  v  > 
scend  to  his  successors;  as  the  episcopal  power  did  the 
apostles  to  those  who  succeeded  them  in  their  respt.. 

The  election  of  the  pope  therefore  devolres  npr: '  ■ 
clergy  of  Rome,  as  being  their  bishop;  anditueobl^  . 
the  college  of  cardinals,  who,  bearing  the  titles  of  tbe  '..*« 
churches  in  that  city,  represent  its  clergy,  and  fvJts  \ «' 
chapter  or  electoral  body.    The  meeung  or  chapter  f  -^^ 
for  this  purpose  alone  is  called  a  conclave,    Tbe  cir- 
are  in  their  turn  appointed  by  tbe  pope,  and  o0iDp«c'>^''i'' 
cutive  council  of  the  church.    They  preside  over  ibr  nr 
departments  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  anr  L  • 
into  boards  or  congregations,  as  they  are  railed.  *^  ^ 
transaction  of  business  from  all  parti  of  the  su* 
every  decision  is  subject  to  the  pope's  revision,  sikl  t.- 
value  except  firom  his  approltation. 

On  some  occasions  they  are  all  summoned  hx"^' 
meet  the  pope  on  affairs  of  higher  importance,  u . 
nomination  of  bishops,  or  the  admission  of  oev  B£'-  * 
into  their  body  ;  and  then  the  assembly  is  ciM  a 
tory.    The  full  number  of  cardinals  U  7i,  but  t-r..  -i 
always  some  hats  lefl  vacant 

The  Catholic  church  being  eaientially  episev;*^  *  • 
vemed  by  bishops,  who  are  of  two  torts,  bssbqH  ic  u-^  ■ 
and  vicars  apostolic.    By  the  first  are  meant  uiulir  ^  •  - 
or  such  as  bear  the  name  of  tlie  see  over  mhfct  t:»t  "• 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  or  of  Dublin ;  the  Bubk^  >>  t  - 
bray  or  New  Orleans.  The  manner  of  appoinsiag  Mtii  »*- 
varies  considerably.  AVhere  they  %»  aosbacilid  b;  *>  * 
vemment,  the  clergy  of  tbe  diocese  meet  in  ebs|lcr.  i-t.^ 
ing  to  old  forms,  and  having  selected  tfaiee  luocSk  i^-' 
them  to  the  Holy  Sec,  wliere  one  is  cboMB  Ut  fno  «■ 
lliis  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  Belgium,  aad  perbif*  *    - 
free  states  of  America.     In  mott  omntrws  Iwev*''  - 
election  of  bishops  is  regulated  by  eameord^,  thai  ia  *  • 
cioX  agreement  between  the  pope  and  tbe  oid  fiei 
The  presentation  is  generally  vested  in  the  oven ;  ^ 
ap{H>mtment  must  necefsahly  eaanmle  ts9A  tU  pf** 
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fflotly  adoessible,  the  complaint  must  appear  reaisonable  as  | 
well  as  Just  There  are  several  works  in  which  an  accurate 
account  is  given  of  what  Catholics  are  expected  to  believe, 
and  which  caref\illy  distinguish  between  those  points  on 
which  latitude  of  opinion  is  allowed,  and  such  as  have  been 
fhlly  and  dteisively  decreed  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
church.  Such  are  Veron's  •  Regula  Rdei,'  or  Rule  of 
Faith,  a  work  lately  trtinslated  into  English,  and  Holden*s 
'  Analysis  Fidei.*  But  there  are  documents  of  more  autho- 
rity than  these ;  for  example,  th^  '  Declaration '  set  forth 
by  the  Vicars  apostolic  or  bishops  in  England,  in  1823,  often 
republished ;  and  still  more  the  '  Catechismus  ad  Parochos,* 
or  *  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,*  translated  into  Eng- 
lish liot  many  years  ago,  and  published  in  Dublin.  A  pe- 
rusal of  such  works  as  these  wilt  satisfy  those  who  are  desirous 
of  full  atid  accurate  information  regarding  Catholic  tenets, 
bf  their  real  nature,  and  show  that  the  ^pular  expositions 
of  their  substince  and  charactei:  are  generally  incorrect. 

The  formulary  of  faith,  if^hich  pei-sbns  becoming  members 
of  the  Catholic  church  are  expected  to  recite,  and  which  is 
sworn  to  upon  taking  any  degree,  oir  being  appointed  to  a 
chair  in  a  univei^ity,  is  tne  creed  bf  Pius  Iv .,  of  which  th^ 
following  is  the  substance:— 

The  preamble  runs  as  follows : '  I,  N.  N.,  with  a  firm' faith 
believe  and  profess  kll  and  evei^  one  bf  those  things  which 
are  contained  in  that  creed,  which  the  holy  Roman  church 
maketh  use  of.*    Then  follows  the  Nicene  creed. 

'  t  most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and 
ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  all  other  observances  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  same  church. 

*  I  also  admit  the  holy  scriptures,  according  to  that  sense 
which  our  holy  mother  the  cnurcH  had  held  and  does  hold, 
to  which  it  belongs  to  jud^e  of  the  true  sense  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures  t  neither  will  I  eter  take  and  inter- 
pret them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  fathers. , 

'  t  &lso  profess  that  there  are  truly  and  properly  seven 
sacraments  of  the  new  law,  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though 
not  all  fbr  every  one,  to  wit .  baptism,  Confirmation,  the 
ducharist,  penance,*  extreme  unction,  holy  orders,t  and  ma- 
trimony :  and  that  they  confer  grace ;  and  that  of  these, 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  order  cannot  be  reiterated  with- 
out sacrilege.  1  also  receive  and  admit  the  received  and 
approved  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church,  used  in  the 
solemn  administration  of  the  aforesaid  sacraments. 

'  I  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  one  of  the  things 
which  have  been  defined  and  declared  in  the  holy  Council 
of  Trent,  concerning  original  sin  and  justification. 

'  I  profess  likewise  that  in  the  mass  there  is  offered  to 
Grod  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living 
and  the  dead  :  and  that  in  tne  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist  there  is  truly,  really,  and  substantially,  the  body 
and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesiis  Christ ;  and  that  there  is  made  a  change  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  which  change  the  Catholic 
church  calls  iransubstantiation,  1  also  confess  that  under 
either  kind  alone  Christ  is  received  whole  and  entire,  and  a 
true  sacrament 

*  I  fimily  hold  that  there  is  a  purgatory ^  and  that  the  souls 
therein  detained  are  helped  by  the  suff'rages  of  the  faithful. 

'  Likewise,  that  the  saints  reigning  with  Christ  are  to  be  ho- 
noured and  invocated,  and  that  thev  ofier  up  prayers  to  God 
for  us ;  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in  veneration. 

'I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  mother 
of  God,  and  also  of  other  saints,  ought  to  be  had  and  retained, 
and  that  due  honour  and  veneration  are  to  be  given  them. 

'  I  also  affirm  that  the  nowcr  of  la  !.;lgences  was  left  by 
Christ  in  the  church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  most 
wholesome  to  Christian  people. 

'  I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman 
church  for  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches :  and  I 
promise  true  obedience  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  successor  to 
St  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ* 

Then  follow  clauses  condemnatory  of  all  contrary  doc- 
trines, and  expressive  of  adhesion  to  aU  the  definitions  of 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

*  Under pramnee  n  incladed  confusion;  u  the  Catholic  •acroment of  pe- 
aanee  eonsisti  of  three  parts :  oontrition  or  sorrow,  confecston,  and  ■atisfacti'jn. 

t  The  df  rical  orders  of  the  Catholic  church  aie  divided  into  tv^o  ctosw.'!!, 
tmcred  and  Minor  oniers.  The  first  consists  of  subdeacons,  deacons  and 
pricKts,  whc  are  bound  to  eelibaey  and  th«  daily  recitation  of  the  Breriartf,  or 
eol1<>ctiAn  of  paalms  and  prayers,  occupying  a  cooviderahle  time.  The  minor 
unlers  are  four  in  nmnber,  and  are  preceded  by  the  lonnire.  an  eeclesiaatieal 
CttxeiDoay  ia  which  Um  hair  k  •bora,  initiatory  to  the  ocdcsitfUMa  ■tAte. 


It  is  obvious  that  this  form  of  oonfessioD  was  fraaeri  in 
accordance  to  the  decrees  of  that  council,  and  eonsequrttii 
has  chiefly  in  view  the  opinions  of  those  who  followed  tb«*  He  • 
formation.  It  would  be  forei^  to  our  purpose  lo  enter  ii;i . 
any  explanations  of  the  doctrines  here  laid  down,  much  w^ 
into  any  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  Catholics  L-ti 
them,  as  we  purposely  refrain  from  all  polemical  dlscu^i.  .n 

Such  is  the  doctrinal  code  of  the  Catholic  church ;  of  s 
moral  doctrines  we  need  not  say  anythine,  because  no  ai.. 
thorised  document  could  be  well  referred  to  that  emb^aj  >\ 
them  all.  There  are  many  decrees  of  popes condemnaii-i 
of  immoral  opinions  or  propositions,  but  no  positive  deer-  -» 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  moral  law,  as  taught  in  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  is  mainly  the  same  as  other  denoDunatiur4>  •/ 
Christians  profess  to  follow. 

Of  the  aisciplinary  or  governing  code  we  have  alrti!i 
spoken,  when  we  observed  that  it  consisted  of  the  Cu.  c 
Law,  which,  unUke  the  doctrinal  and  moral  code,  may  \  n* 
with  time,  place,  and  accidental  circumstances. 

III.  Our  last  head  was  the  essential  or  constitutive  \.x  r 
eiple  of  the  Catholic  church.    By  this  we  mean  that  fr  'i 
ciple  which  gives  it  individuality,  dlstingubhes  it  ftova  mi:.  r 
religions,  pervades  all  its  institutions,  and  gives  the  aiii.i<>r 
to  every  querv  regarding  the  pecuhar  oonstitutioii  outv  ar  i 
and  inward  of  this  church. 

Now,  the  fundamental  position,  the  constitutive  prio' .;  >; 
of  the  Catholic  church,  is  the  doctrine  and  belief  that  0*1 
has  promised,  and  consequently  bestows  upon  it,  a  con^ti;  i 
and  perpetual  protection,  to  the  extent  of  guarantee  ins  ii 
from  destruction,  from  error,  or  fatal  corruption*    Thib  pr   . 
ciple  once  admitted,  every  thing  else  follows.     1.  The  ii.!^:- 
libility  of  the  church  in  its  decisions  on  matters  concern  v.z 
faith.    2.  The  obligation  of  submitting  to  all  these  li-:*- 
sions,  independently  of  men's  own  private  judgments  or  >.- 
nions.    3.  The  authority  of  tradition,  or  the  unaltera  .> 
character  of  all  the  doctrines  committed  to  Uie  church :  a^  i 
hence  the  persuasion  that  those  of  ite  dogmas^  wluc h  i> 
others  appear  strange  and  unscriptural,  have  been  is  re  a.  % 
handed  down,  uncorrupted,  since  the  time  of  the  apo^ti  % 
who  received  them  from  Chrises  teaching.    4.  The  nec^  * 
sity  of  religious  unity,  by  perfect  uniformity  of  belief :  az  \ 
thence  as  a  corollary  the  sinfulness  of  wilfUl  separauon  •  r 
schism,  and  culpable  errors  or  heresy.    5.  Govemcnciit  (-. 
authority,  since  they  who  are  aided  and  supported  by  »uch  . 
promise  must  necessarily  be  considered  appointed  to  <ari'  t 
others,  and  are  held  as  the  representatives  and  viccgen*:"* 
of  Christ  in  the  church.    6.  The  papal  supremacy,  whet  • ' 
considered  as  a  necessary  provision  for  the  preservation  o\  i:.  ^ 
essential  unity,  or  as  the  principal  depository  of  the  divine  pr  - 
mises.   7.  In  fine,  the  authoritv  of  councils,  the  right  to  ei)^  t 
canons  and  ceremonies,  the  duty  of  repressing  all  atten.r :« 
to  broach  new  opinions;  in  a  word,  all  that  syatem  of  rlil? 
and  authoritative  teaching  which  must  strike  every  one  a« 
the  leading  feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  chui.  h 

The  differences,  therefore,  between  this  and  other  rehgi<>'.«. 
however  complicated  and  numerous  they  may  at  fiiu  »i;:li 
appear,  are  thus  in  truth  narrowed  to  one  questioo ;  for  p^r- 
ticular  doctrines  must  share  the  fkto  of  the  dogmas  abo^tf 
cited,  as  forming  the  constitutive  principle  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. This  religion  claims  for  itself  a  complete  consisteix  v 
from  its  first  principle  to  its  last  consequence,  and  to  tit 
least  institution,  and  finds  fault  with  others,  as  though  the* 
preserved  forms,  dignities,  and  doctrines  which  oust  ha^o 
sprung  from  a  principle  by  them  rejected,  but  which  sr* 
useless  and  mistaken,  the  moment  they  are  di^oined  (r>u 
it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  constitution  of  the  Catbo^  t 
church  should  seem  to  possess,  what  is  essential  to  ewry 
moral  organized  body,  a  principle  of  vitality  which  aceoui :« 
for  all  its  actions,  and  determines  at  onoe  the  direction  ^vA 
the  intensity  of  all  ite  functions. 

To  conclude  our  account  of  the  Catholic  chureh,  we  w.a 
give  a  slight  view  of  the  extent  of  ite  dominions,  by  enume- 
rating the  countries  which  profess  ite  doctrines,  or  whuh 
contain  considerable  communities  under  its  obedieneci  In 
Europe,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Belgium,  the  Aq^^ 
trian  empire,  including  Hungary,  Bavartat  Poland,  and  li«* 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  which  formerly  bekmgcd  u* 
the  ecclesiastical  electorates,  profess  the  Cath<AJe  Kligiun  a> 
that  of  the  stete,  or,  according  to  the  expreesion  of  x\*t 
French  charte,  that  of  the  minority  of  the  people.  I  n  A  or  - 
rica,  all  the  countries  which  once  formed  part  of  the  Spaii>^ 
dominions,  both  in  the  southern  and  northern  portion  of  t>*r 
continent,  and  which  are  now  independent  states,  profeesca- 
clusively  the  same  religion.  The  empire  of  Brasil  ia  aUo  C«* 
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lior  forc6  unoBg  the  Apennines.    He  made  a  desperate . 
attack  on  the  troops  of  Antonius,  which  were  under  the 
command  of  M.  Petreius,  was  defeated,  and  fell  among  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy,  fightuig  hravely  to  the  last,  B.c.  62. 

The  history  of  Catiline*s  conspiracy  is  chiefly  transmitted 
to  us  by  Cicero  and  Sallust,  and  we  have  only  one  side  of 
the  story.  Though  there  is  doubtless  great  exaggeration 
in  both  these  writers,  and  though  it  seems  impossible  to  pe- 
netrate the  whole  design  of  Catiline,  there  is  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  forming  a  general  opinion  of  this  plot.  The  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  which  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  latter  party,  led  the  way  to  an  organized  system  of 
murder  and  plunder,  of  which  few  histories  present  so  fright- 
ful an  example.  The  partisans  of  Sulla  were  enriched  by 
the  proscription  and  robbery  of  their  fellow  citizens.  This 
was  the  scnool  in  which  Catiline  and  many  of  his  accom- 
plices were  brought  up.  A  body  of  profligate  young  men 
of  rank,  overwhelmed  with  debt,  whose  only  pursuit  is 
pleasure,  are  the  readiest  elements  out  of  which  to  form  a 
conspiracy.  The  conspiracy  of  Catiline  was  a  conspiracy 
of  an  aristocratic  faction  against  the  body  of  which  it  formed 
a  part ;  a  body  that  had  its  own  interested  views  and  ex- 
clusive objects,  but  preferred  accomplishing  them  in  a  more 
politic  and  less  violent  way.  If  the  conspirators  had  suc- 
ceeded, they  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  following  up 
the  example  of  Sulla,  have  crushed  the  whole  aristocratical 
party  whose  views  were  opposed  to  their  own.  The  posses- 
sion of  all  the  influence  in  the  state — the  spoliation  of  their 
wealthy  enemies,  would  have  been  the  reward  of  the  par- 
tisans of  Catiline ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
•ne  useful  result  to  the  state  would  have  followe<l :  and,  in 
the  absence  of  better  evidence  as  to  the  character  and  abili- 
ties of  the  conspirators,  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  that 
Home  would  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  among 
them  a  master  who  possessed  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  the  dictator  Ceesar. 

CATILLUS.    [Maroakitacea.] 

CATKTN,  in  botany,  is  a  kind  of  inflorescence  which 
differs  from  the  spike  in  nothing  but  its  falling  off  the  stem 
by  an  articulation,  after  its  temporary  office  as  the  support 
of  the  organs  of  reproduction  is  accomplished.  It  occurs 
in  the  willow,  the  poplar,  the  birch,  &c.,  which  hence  are 
sometimes  called  Amentaceous  plants,  amentum  being  the 
Latin  name  of  the  catkin. 

C ATM ANDOO,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul, 
in  northern  Hindustan,  is  situated  in  2r  42'  N.  lat,  and 
85°  E.  long.,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Bishenmutty. 
Catmandoo  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  Ghorka  Rajah,  by 
whose  predecessor  Nepaul  was  conquered  about  the  year 
1765.  Catmandoo  stands  upon  the  high  ground  that  sepa- 
rates the  sources  of  the  rivers  Gunduck  and  Cosi,  and  is  at 
an  elevation  of  4784  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
town  is  estimated  to  contain  5000  houses,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  20,000  souls ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  the 
houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  three  or  four  stories  high ; 
the  whole,  including  the  residence  of  the  rajah,  are  mean  in 
appearance.  Catmandoo  is  an  antient  place,  and  is  spoken 
of  in  old  books  under  the  name  of  Goongoolpatan. 

CATO,  i.  e,  the  Wise,  was  a  surname  given  to  MARCUS 
PORCIUS  PRISCUS.  This  extraordinary  man,  com- 
monly called  Cato  Censorius  or  Cato  Major,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  descendant  who  fell  on  his  sword  at  Utica,  was 
born  in  the  year  234  b.c.  He  was  descended  from  a  respect- 
able family  in  Tusculum,  and  passed  his  earlier  years  on  a 
farm  in  the  Sabine  country,  which  he  inheritea  from  his 
father.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  a  Roman  necessarily  be- 
came a  soldier,  and  Cato's  military  career  commenced  in  the 
very  year  when  Hannibal  was  laying  waste  the  North  of 
Italy  after  the  battle  of  the  Trebia,  217  B.C.  We  find  him 
afterwards  serving  under  the  command  of  Fabius,  at  the 
capture  of  Tarentum,  in  209  ;  and  two  years  after  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  memorable  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  MeUurus,  which  was  fatal  to  the  brother  of  Han- 
nibal. In  private  life  he  maintained  the  same  character  for 
hardiiess,  industry,  and  sobriety  which  ho  had  earned  in 
the  military  profession.  Occupying  a  farm  adjoining  that 
which  had  once  belonged  to  Curius  Dentatus,  he  seemed  to 
take  that  old  Roman  for  a  model,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
attention  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  not  more  by  the 
simplicity  of  his  habits  than  by  the  plain  good  sense  of  the 
laconic  maxims  which  fell  from  his  lips  and  became  ciurent  in 
the  nei<rhbourhood.  His  singular  reputation  obtained  him  the 
name  of  Cato,  and  at  length  attracted  the  observation  of  a 
>  young  Patrician,  name<l  L.  V^alenus  Flaccus,  who,  looking 


upon  him,  to  use  the  language  of  Flutarcb» '  as  a  plant  that 
deserved  a  better  soil,*  persuaded  him  to  remove  to  Home,  und 
to  oflTer  himself  for  the  public  magistracies.  With  thia  fnead, 
who  thus  introduced  him  to  the  Roman  public,  he  afterwaris 
held  the  highest  posts  in  the  state,  the  consulship  and  ikt 
censorship.  The  first  step  in  the  series  of  Roman  offices  %  u 
the  quflostorship.    This  office  he  filled  in  204  &.C.,  and  vu 
appointed  to  join  the  army  in  Sicily,  which  Scipio  was  ab»ut 
to  carry  across  into  Africa ;  but  the  proflise  expenditure  of 
the  general  offended  those  notions  of  strict  economy  whi'*a 
belonged  to  the  [character  of  Cato.    The  qusstor  relurneC 
to  Rome,  and  taking  his  seat  in  the  senate,  to  which  be  w  js 
entitled  by  right  of  his  office,  he  denounced  the  a>nduct  >.  f 
Scipio  as  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  the  army.    Soon  after  «•: 
find  him,  according  to  Nepos,  acting  as  (^usstor  in  the  isUr.>: 
of  Sardinia,  where  he  became  acquamted  with  Enu..  . 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  acquaintance  with   Enr.  .s 
was  formed  when  Cato  was  in  Sardinia  as  praetor.    'I.. 
errors  of  Nepos,  or  rather  of  the  writer,  whose  work^  :   ' 
ascribed  to  him,  are  innumerable.    Cato,  with  all  hh  ruii  c 
character,  was  a  friend  to  literature,  and  it  was  he  v    .> 
first  brought  the  Calabrian  poet  to  Rome.     After  1..1!- 
ing  the  plebeian  tcdileship  and  the  praetorship,  in  the  {  : 
ter  of  which  he  was  the  governor  of  Sardinia,  be  fin*.   ^ 
arrived  at  the  consulate,  which  he  filled  in  193.  the>i  .: 
of  Terence's  birth,  having  his  friend  Valerius  for  h\^  c    • 
league.    At  that  period  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  -: 
was  usual  for  the  consuls  to  hold  commands  at  a  di<tari : 
from  Rome.    Cato  was  appointed  governor  of  Nearer  Spii'> 
where  the  vigour  of  his  arms  and  the  policy  of  his  couzt*    • 
added  greatly  to  the  Roman  inlluence,  and  procured  bim  t*.  • 
honour  of  a  triumph  in  the  following  year.     He  had  i   •* 
attained  to  the  summit  of  military  glory,  but  his  zeal  ▼  > 
not  fatigued.    The  new  consul.  Tiberius  Sempronius,  H*  *  ^ 
despatched  on  an  expedition  against  the  Thracians  and  t.  . 
neighbourhood  of  the  Danube,  Cato  accompanied  him  :-  ■ 
one  of  his  lieutenants. 

When  Antiochus'  invaded  Greece,  we  find  him  again  : . 
military  employment  in  the  Peloponnesus,   securing  t. 
fidelity  of  Corinth,  iEgium,  and  Patrse;  and  in  191,  !•%  . 
bold  movement,  he  dislodged  Antiochus  ttom  the  pa>> 
Thermopylce,  and  had  the  chief  glory  of  the  victory  gar., 
there  by  M\  Acilius  Glabrio.    In  184,  the  year  m  vit.. 
Plautus  died  (it  is  useful  to  connect  the  life  of  Cato  «  *** 
the  literature  of  his  country),  ho  was  elected  censor,  :.* 
as  was  before  observed,  with  Valerius  for  his  collea:: 
This  censorship  he  made  memorable  in  the  annals  of  R-  u 
history  by  the  strictness  with  which  he  executed  the  im-^. 
ant  duties.     He  was  now  50  years  of  age,  and  he  contir^ 
for  more  than  30  years  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  pu' 
hfe.     But  the  unflinching  determination  with  which  he  :' 
tacked  the  crimes  and  vices  of  the  nobles  called  up  mi- . 
assailants  upon  himself.    No  Roman  was  ever  a  part«  t 
more  public  prosecutions,  or  had  to  defend  himself  a;r- 
more.    Even  in  his  81st  year,  he  had  to  support  bin  »• 
against  an  accusation  which  had  no  foimdation  but  t  - 
malice  of  his  enemies,  when  he  was  led  to  say  bow  c". 
it  was  that,  having  passed  his  life  with  the  men  of 
generation,  he  should  have  to  defend  it  agains^t  tho^ 
another!    But  these  attacks  produced  no  eflert  npon  ' 
courage.    AVhen  Sergius  Galba  had  disgraced  hts  rr*.:  : 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Lusitanians  after  they  had  surr 
dered  upon  terms,  and  was  brought  to  public  trial  at  R  - 
Cato  again  subscril>ed  his  name  as  one  of  the  proser-u! 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.    This  tna!  • 
followed  almost  immediately  by  his  death,  at  the  aev  o{  - 
in  the  year  149  b.c.    Thus  as  he  entered  active  lifr   - 
after  the  invasion  of  Italv  by  Hannibal,  so  be  just  !it -i 
see  the  commencement  or  the  third  Punic  war.  a  war  m-J 
into  which  the  Romans  were  induced  to  enter  chiefly  bv  *. 
urgent  advice  of  Cato  himself. 

So  far  we  have  seen  in  him  the  tuceessftil  soldier  ar. :  t* 
vigorous  statesman.   As  an  orator,  an  agriculturist,  an  h>' 
rian.  he  was  scarcely  less  celebrated.    When  yet  Unn  • 
his  Sabine  farm,  he  had  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  appe».- 
in  the  petty  courts  of  the  neighl>ourhood  as  the  abU  wA\<^ 
of  his  friends ;  afterwards  at  Rome  he  was  one  of  the  r* 
distinguished  orators  in  the  forum ;  and  as  many  as  1 5« 
his  orations  were  preserved  and  admired  for  many  a^s      *. 
a  writer  on  agriculture,  he  is  still  known  by  his  wot^  ^t«r 
'  De  Re  Rustica,'  which,  however,  is  certainly  not  tn 
form  in  which  he  wrote  it.    The  language  is  not  sofirvr- 
antiquated  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  besides  t^ 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  several  parts  €f  Ibe  « 
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nitip*  of  office,  acknowledged  to  ha.ve  been  Ijy  far  jthe  pjost  i 
enviable  portion' of  it— that  he  *  produqed  liis  •  femblefltjs,' 
ancT  *  Spicpet  van  den  Ouden  en  NJeuwpn  TijA/  B.nt  the  war 
\rhich  broke  out  in  1621  compelled  him  to  quit  Middleburg 
and  go  to  rpside  at  the  If  aorue.  After  being  made  pen- 
sionary of  Dordrecht,  m  1625,  he  ^^  dispatched  on  ap 
embassy  to  England  iji  1627,  when  he  wa^  kn;ghte(}  fey 


on  an  embassy  to  Cromwell,  although  he  wo^ld  f^in  {lave 
excused  himself  fropi  the  honour,  and  was  ultimately  ob- 
liged to  return  vithout  having  effected  any  of*  the  objects  of 
his  mission.  This  was  the  close  of  hjs  public  life;  kni  he 
was  now  permitted  to  j^njoy,  in  liis  rural  retreat  at  Zorgvjiet, 
near  the  Hague,  that  tranquillity  and  leisure  after  w'hich  he 
had  long  sighed.  It'  was  here  tlaat  at  an  age  exceeding 
threescore  and  ten  by  several  years,  "he  resumed  his  literary 
and  poetical  pursuits,  and  composed  his  *  Buitenleven' 
(Country  Life),  and  numerous  other  productions,  consti- 
tuting t^e  principal  biil}^  of  liis  works.  Thps  usefully  as 
well  as  innocently  employed,  he  continued  to  enjoy  )ife, 
while  he  looked  forward  to  death  witlioiit  apprehension,  till 
he  expired  calmly,  September  12th,  1660,  diortly  befojrp  He 
completed  his  33rd  year. 

Cats'  popularity  \jrith  his  countrj'men,  by  who;n  ]ie  is 
familiarly  yet  affectionately  styled  yader  Cats,  was  derived 
fVom  more  sterling  merits  Chan  usually  *  accompany  mo^e 
brilliant  genius.  His  works  niay  l)e  regarded  as  d  fynij  of 
moral  instruction  for  all  ranl^s  and  ages,  and  as  a  vast  store- 
house of  didactic  precepts  an)  examples  applicable  to  almost 
all  the  varying  circumstances' of 'life.  His  muse  never 
takes  any  elevated  flights;  on  tl^ie  contrary,  his  poe,Ucal 
style,  always  plain  and  famijia;*,  ocoasioijally  borders  on  tlie 
homely  and  colloquial,  but  most  of  his  poems  being  in  tJie 
form  of  dialogue,  such  a  style  is  not  only  excusable  t^\it 
appropriate,  nor  does  it  ever  sink  into  the 'n\eari'ahd  vulgar. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  marked  by  a  naivet6  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  by  9.  simplicity,  which  are  becoming  and 
agreeable  enoygh.  Like  his  diction,  his  versification  is  easy 
though  rather  monotonous,  and  appears  to  have  flowed  from 
his  ])on  without  effort ;  and  he  certainly  did  much  towards 
refining  and  improving  his  native  tongue,  imparting  to  it 
greater  freedom  and  pliancy.  He  frequently  exhibits  like- 
wise striking  originality  and  felicity  of  ideas.  But  with 
him  manner  was  only  secondary  and  subsidiary  to  matter; 
his  aim  was  not  so  much  to  shine  as  to  instruct,  and  it  i^  in 
the  character  of  a  moral  teacher  that  )ic  is  ciiiofly  to  be 
viewed.  His  lessons  are  those  of  pr.actica^  wisdom  and 
virtue,  not  lofty  speculations  too  subtle  a.nd  refined  Jo  in- 
fluence men's  conduct,  but  instructions  app/icajUe  ^o  the 
daily  concerns  of  life.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  many, 
and  there  can  be  jxo  doubt  t^a^  his  works  have  been 
largely  influei?tiaj  for  good,  and  all  tjie  better  cajculatod  ip 
j^tlain  their  end  by"  combininff  entertain;iient  witli  moral 
instruction.  Num^erous  ji^ec.aote^  an)  Jiistoric^l  jjjiistra- 
lions  are  introduced.  At  ihe  same  tlrpe  he  is  not  exempt 
from  the  charge  of  prolixity  ajid  excess,  occasioned  by  Jiis 
copiousness.  A^  .the  present  iiay,  toth  his  language  and 
manner  h^V9  ibecopgie  soraew)}^t  am^quaXcd  ;  and  accordingly 
he  is  now  more  praised  than  read. 

CATSISlL  ^lOtTNTAJNS.    [Appalachian  W;ou,v. 

TAINS,  p.  178.]  ' 

CATTARO.    [Palm  ATI  a.] 

CATTEGAT,  o;-  KATXEfiAy.    [Baltic! 

CATTI,  a  peopje  of  Old  Germany,  who  lived  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Visurgis  (Weser)  as  far  east  as  the  bor- 
ders of  .the  Hercyuian  forest.  Jacitu^  (German.,  30)  de- 
.scribes  them  as  a  fierce,  hardy,  robust  race,  skilful  in  jtlieir 
mode  of  warfare,  whici  partook  more  0/  Uie  character  of  a 
regular  campaign  t^a^  ^  tha,^  oj  tlie  predatory  incursions  of 
other  German  tribes.  IJnlike  qtlier  ,Cfe;-man  nations,  who^e 
chief  strength  lay  in  jt^ieir  cavalry.  Uie  Calti  fought  ciuefly 
on  foot.  The  Baiavi  were  a  Jtribe  of  the  jCatti,"whoJeii  tjieu- 
;nalivc  grounds  on  account  of  some  domestic  differences,  and 
MttJed  in  the  islands  at'tjip  niouth  of  ilic  Rhine.  [Batavi.] 
The  Catti,  with  the  .CheruscJ,  Tchc;teri,  and  others,  fought 
against  Drusus.  who  defeated  them;  but  some  years  aitcr 
they  defeated  Varus  and  destroyed  his  legions.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  Germanic  us,  the  son  of  Drusua,  attacked  tlie 
Catti  with  a  large  force,  overran  the  country,  and  made  a 
great  slaufzhter  of  them,  sparing  neither  the  women  nor  the 
old  men.  (Tacitus,  Annul,  i.  65.>    The  Catti  however  con- 


tinu^ed  in  arms  ^gaips^  ^he  Romans  for  along  time  ifr-. 
4nd  we  fipi  them  under  Viteljius  aiding  the  i^voUof  C.. .  • 

the  iJatavian  chief^  '  fii^Y  ?^fX*?/j>^F.4?  .^^''^'^ll'^  *'^   '     ' 
neighbours  thp  He^-pji^ptjuri.   gy  wnopi  ijjpy'were  11- 
e^tlrpainated.  f^AnmU  x|/i.i  $7.) 

CATTLE.    ij\  its  po$f  exte^jsive  gepse  tjio  wr.pl  .•  • 
denote^  all  Jjjp  Jarg^r  domestic  (juajjrup^eiji. 'wljirh  lk 

W  4r^)^S^*  Rf  f^'    f ff  P*?  .¥? ^?f  a.cfPPlat»on  of  ik-  .T  - 
it  is  conB^pd  Jp  thp  ox,  c^j:  yjiai  j*  called  JjI^qIc  ran.    r 
horpied  ^atije.    Bi^t  ^^'ipany  vg-riofies  ajrp  not  t)lark.  : 
seve;aj  hay.eno  noj-ns,  tjie  nam?  of  ne^  caifUs  15  ni..rv 
propriate.    TjiJe  ?'earjijg  ^ni  leVding  of  cat^e  Ts  a  vcr\  . 
pprtant   h^'^^y^ft  pf  ygriculli|iral'  ujdu^try.     Much  u. 
success  of  a  l.^rmer  depei^is  on  ^)j^e  juaicioiu  manner-  • 
of  live  stock,  witliout  wMch  hJs  };^nd  cannot  \ip  tnait.i. 
ip  ^  proper  state  of  fertility,  xhp  breeding  ani  fatter..  ; 
cattle  are   generally  distinct  occgpalions.     It  m  oi  • 
greatest  importance  to  the  breeder,  a^  well  a9  to  tlie  ^m  * 
to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  each  different  l^cedof  r.\ 
to  determine  which  is  best  suited  to  his  purpQjc.  an'!  \v. 
will  bring  him  the  greatest  profit 

The  (Jopiestjc  bull  apd  cow  are  prpjiahly  of  Asiatic  -^r ;  ■ 
In  those  countries  where  (hey  are   now  f}un<l  in  a  ■• 
itate,  they  are  evidently  descended  froij^'  JJorae^U^  an  - 
vhich  have  been  let  loose,  or  hpive  ^tfayetj  frop  liie  1 1 
tions  of  man.    ^he  Unif,  whic"Ji  ran g,ed  wild  in  the  II- 
piap  forest,   ^nd  \^as  a  dangerous  ene^uy  to  lh<  >• 
.encountered  Jjini,  pppears  ip  have  cjiffere^  little  In/m  •- 
common  bu^l."  ][f  he  was  aii  indigenous  wd^  ^ninui.  . 
was  perhaps  the  ori^in^l  stock   from  yhich  our  (iif*' 
^i^Vopean  varieties  sn^up'g,  *modi^ed*]>y  climate  aivl  il  ' 
pnce  of  pasture.  *  TJus  howevejr  is   denied'  b)  nuturi.  '• 
Vfio   consider  ^im   a  distinict   spccjcs.      [B19ON.]     . 
small  Hindoo  ox  ^fith a  K^IPJ?  on  yic  cjijne. and  the  .\' 
jCTapc  ox,  whicii  is   used  fo^  fWpg  C19  vpU  a$  '^r 
and  has  no  hurhp,  are  botjb  |^nre  l\car]y  allied  to  tbf 
falo.     They  ai'e  yery  Ja^p,  ;i^d  ipore'injiell.igent  tl»..:  ' 
gcnerafiiy  bj  our  oxeij'/o wing  p^-oba^ly  to 'tjieir  jbeinj:  i. 
nearly  associa^od  wi;]i  thei^  piasters.     Of  the  cattle  (.:i 
Continent' of  "Europe,  one  of  the  principal  brt'cN  .* 
pojish  ox  Ulifaine.    'h\G  oxen  of  ^his  breed  arp  J-:; 
strong,  an(}  fatten  reauily  in  good  pastures.    Their  .1. 
sucriijent  and  well  jLastied;  bu|  the 'cows'  do  n'>i  r« 
allow  themselves  to  be  piiiljicd,  and  consequently  ar*- ' 
for  the  dairy. '  The  polour  ji  generally  ji  lii;ht  gre), » 
either  blaclw  or  wlute.     Tlifsy  are  aocije  when  work  * 
are  not  considered  so  ha'rijy  and  strong  a*  llie  H'ir.;.* 
oxen,  which  resemble  them  j'n  ^oJour,  byt  ^re  m-j-'-  > 
par;t,  and  have  shorter  lipijbs.    ^\}Q  J^orps  are  larj:^' 
spreading,  which  gives  ^ca;i  a  foruiVdable  'appeanmv.  . 


wHuer  0/1  nay  ana  roofs,  iney  pnng  ^  cons^uer.:*-'' 
by  fat,tening  very  gob;i.'    fjiey  are  djiveii  in  ^e^^I^  l-  :.^ 
extensive  plains  in  which  they  are  bredl  an(l  solJ  t^  grj; 
m  the  adjoining  districls  of  Gerraiiny. 

Jn  the  plains  of  Jutland,  Holstein,  ap(^  §c}ije?wi?,  t*  * 
is  a  very  fine  Jbreed,  witjll  smajj  slior^f  croojvcci  Iiorn>.  v 
appears  ^  be  nearly  "0111(24  |o*  JhV  Friesland  an4  l^'  ♦^"* 
Holderness  breed.    "JThey  firp  oi'Various  colours ;  bi^i  " 
or  fawn  colour,  interspersjB<J  wixji  wjjite.  are  the  ni  *« 
^on.    fied  cows  of  this  brce^  are  seldom  seen.    H' ' 
good  milkers  in  moderate  past ure|,  an^  Jjie  o^«'n  • 
readily  when  ^'razeij  or  stajl-fed  at  ^  pnWr  age.    Ji:' 
fine  in  llie  Jiorn  and  jboiie,  afi^  \\ide  m  iJve]ui.ns;  V  ' 
are  not  considered  so  hardy  and  siroihg  tor  !aj>»ur:>" 
preceding  breed.     ITpi-ejuaicj^  (Jfd  no/  maJt^  l^t*  !.> 
select  the  calves  with  l^arge  Jbone  and  coarse  icutur'> ' 
as  bulls,  in  preference  io  those  wjiicji  rcsemMo  >*    ' 
this  bree4  would  ip '^very  resnec^  e^ualour  1  *» 
horns.    The  cows  a^e  frequently  ^iii.iene^  wh/c  -: 
milk,  and  are  fit  for  Uie  iHtclxer  by  ^le  tiroe^^Iu-}  ="  • 
the  same  systeijn  is  foUovfed  ^iy  ^ie  ^^^  pilii^«J>  ' 
neighbourhood  of  Lomjoii,  wilji  tjij^if  largo  jfolJeini-^ 
This  hreed  is  much  esteepied  in' all  t^e  rlordiem  7 
Europe.    The  Priesljind*   Oldenburg,   panzi^  an'  I 
cattle,  are  mostly  varieties  of  this  shor^-h^'^ii*?<l  bro\-'l- 

Towanii  the  'AIds  the  catjtle  have  a  different  chir. " 
they  are  strong  and  active,  and  can  range  wider  i'l  *' 
of  pasture.    The  largest  and 'finest  breed  is  the  S-si- 
ciaJly  the  Freyburg  race,  which  is  found  in  tlie  ricJi  ] 
between  the  mountains  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  t' 
(Gruydres),  a  place  well  kno.wn  for  its  cxceUect  <   • 
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There  is  a  doubt  whether  the  Ayrshire  should  be  classed 
amongst  the  pure  Scotch  cattle.  Their  mat  resemblance 
to  the  short-horn  in  all  but  the  size  leads  one  to  suppose 
that  they  are  a  cross  of  a  smaller  breed  by  a  short*hom  bull» 
but  they  have  very  good  qualities,  and  are  excellent  for  the 
dairy  or  for  stalling. 

A  great  many  cattle  are  bred  in  the  various  islands  which 
lie  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  They  are  mostly  of  a 
tmall  black  breed,  called  Kyloes.  They  are  very  hardy, 
and  when  brought  into  good  pasture,  fatten  rapidly  and 
produce  the  finest  and  best  flavoured  beef.  They  are 
fiaund  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and 
are  sent  annuauy  in  large  droves  fh>m  their  native  islands, 
and  dispersed  through  Scotland  and  England.  They  are 
particularly  in  request  in  Norfolk.  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  where 
they  are  wintered  on  turnips,  and  sent  to  Smithfield  in  the 
spring  and  summer  following.  If  they  do  not  produce  so 
great  a  weight  of  beef  aa  many  other  breeds,  tney  always 
bring  the  highest  price  in  the  market,  and  require  but  a 
very  short  time  to  get  fat.  The  Galloway  is  a  peculiar 
breed,  which  has  many  good  qualities  -  it  has  no  horns ; 
the  body  is  compact,  and  the  legs  short ;  and  few  breeds 
can  vie  with  the  6alloway  oxen  and  heifers  in  aptitude  to 
fatten.  There  is  a  peculiar  roundness  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
iwdy,  which  makes  the  animal  look  well  in  flesh,  even  when 
he  is  lean.  The  skin  is  loose,  and  the  hair  soft  and  silky  to 
the  touch.  They  are  mostly  black,  but  some  are  of  a  don 
colour,  which  shows  a  connection  between  this  breed  and 
the  polled  Suffolk.  It  is  enly  the  colour  which  distinguishes 
them.  Many  of  the  Galloway  heifers  are  spayed,  and  get 
very  fat  at  an  early  age.  The  Galloway  cows  are  not  very 
good  milkers,  in  which  respect  they  differ  iVom  the  Suffolk, 
but  their  milk  is  very  rich. 

The  Angus  doddie  is  also  a  polled  breed,  and  has  been 
long  in  repute.  It  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  Galloway, 
to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance,  but  it  has  been 
found  in  Angus  from  time  immemorial. 

The  Shetland  cattle  are  very  diminutive  and  coarsely 
shaped,  but  their  flesh  is  reckoned  well  flavoured.  They 
are  seldom  driven  into  England  or  the  South  of  Scotland, 
because  when  fat  they  attain  but  a  very  small  weight.  The 
breed  is»  however,  worth  the  notice  of  experimental  agri- 
culturists. 

The  Aberdeenshire  and  Fifeshire  breeds  are  homed,  and 
have  been  produced  by  various  crosses  with  short-horns  and 
other  English  breeds.  All  the  Scotch  breeds  have  been 
preatly  improved  by  the  premiums  given  by  the  Highland 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  breeding. 

Of  Irish  cattle,  the  small  Kerry  cow  seems  to  be  purely 
native.  It  is  a  useful  breed  for  cottagers,  requiring  but 
moderate  keep  and  care,  and  giving  a  considerable  quantity 
of  milk  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  and  the  food 
it  requires. 

The  best  Irish  cattle  are  produced  by  crosses  with  the 
improved  Leicester  long-horns,  and  in  the  rich  pastures  of 
the  south  many  fine  animals  were  reared  and  slaughtered 
for  the  use  of  the  navy  during  the  war. 

These  are  the  principal  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  United 
Kin<T(lom.  By  selecting  those  which  are  best  suited  to 
each  situation  and  pasture,  the  industrious  fanner  may  add 
considerably  to  his  profits,  and  at  the  same  time  enrich  his 
land  with  the  manure.  In  purchasing  cattle  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  age  should  be  readily  ascertained :  the 
surest  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  examining  the  teeth.  A 
calf  has  usually  two  front  teeth  when  he  is  dropped,  or  they 
will  appear  a  day  or  two  after  his  birth ;  in  a  fortnight  he 
will  have  four,  in  three  weeks  six,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  eight.  After  this,  these  milk-teeth,  as  they  are 
called,  gradually  wear  and  fall  out.  and  are  replaced  by  the 
second  and  permanent  teeth.  At  two  years  old  the  two 
middle  teeth  are  replaced ;  the  next  year  there  will  be  four 
new  teeth  in  all :  at  four  years  there  are  six  permanent 
teeth,  and  at  five  the  whole  eight  are  replaced.  The  milk- 
teeth  do  not  always  fall  out.  but  are  sometimes  only  pushed 
back  by  the  second  set ;  and  in  this  case  they  should  be 
removed  with  an  instrument,  as  they  impede  mastication 
and  irritate  the  mouth.  After  six  years  old  the  edges  of 
the  teeth  be^in  to  wear  flat,  and  as  they  wear  off  the  root 
of  the  tooth  IS  pushed  up  in  the  socket,  and  the  width  of 
the  teeth  is  diminished,  leaving  interstices  between  them : 
this  begins  in  the  middle  teeth,  and  extends  gradually  to 
the  corners.  At  ten  years  old  the  four  middle  teeth  are 
considerably  diminished.,  and  the  mark  worn  out  of  them. 


After  fifteen  years  of  age  few  eows  etn  ketpAmnelfaa  Ia 
condition  by  pasturing;  but  they  majr  coDtiime  to  give 
milk,  or  be  fattened  by  stalling  and  giving  them  ground 
food.  Homed  cattle  have  rings  at  the  root  of  the  korns*  by 
which  the  age  may  also  be  known.  The  first  ting  appears 
at  three  years  of  age,  and  a  new  one  is  fbrmed  between  it 
and  ihe  skull  every  year  after.  Bat  this  mode  of  ascertaiD* 
ing  the  a^  is  not  so  sure  as  by  the  teeth,  deeeptien  being 
much  easier  by  filing  off  the  rings. 

In  order  to  learn  by  experience  what  breed  of  eattle  ta 
most  profitable,  it  is  very  advantageoos  to  weigh  them  ocra- 
sionally  and  note  their  inersase.    For  this  purpose  several 
simple  and  ingenious  weighing  machines  have  been  in- 
vented.   For  want  of  better,  a  strong  kind  of  steel-yani 
may  be  made  of  a  young  fir  tree,  abtmt  twenty  feet  lon^. 
suspended  from  a  strong  beam  by  a  hook  fixed  about  a  fu*  t 
from  the  thickest  end,  to  which  is  attached  another  bo^>k. 
from  which  descend  strong  flat  hempen  bands,  fonnint; 
two  loons  joined  together  by  Iron  rings.    These  are  put 
under  tne  belly  and  chest  of  an  ox ;  and  a  weight  hung  at 
the  smaller  end  of  the  pole,  just  suflKcient  to  lift  him  off  b*» 
legs,  readily  gives  his  live  weight.    £xperienee  has  alw^n 
the  proportion  between  the  saleable  quarters  and  the  offal 
in  aifferent  states  of  fatness ;  and  tables  have  been  cur.- 
structed  by  which  the  net  weight  is  found  by  mere  insp*v- . 
tion.    Multiplying  the  live  weight  by  0*60d,  gives  a  m  sr 
approximation  to  the  neat  dead  weight  in  an  ox  moderate  !\ 
fat  and  of  a  good  breed.    When  an  ox  is  fat»  bis  weiirnt 
may  be  very  nearly  guessed  by  measuring  bis  gir^  tmiu**- 
diately  behind  the  fore  legs,  and  the  length  from  the  tip  oi 
the  shoulder  to  the  perpendicular  line  which  touehes  r-« 
hinder  parts,  or  to  a  wall  against  which  the  animal    •« 
backed.    The  square  of  the  gmi  in  inches  and  dectmaif^  *- 
multiplied  by  the  length,  and  the  product  multiplied  bj  trto 
decimal  *238.    This  gives  the  weight  of  the  four  quart*- p» 
in  stones  of  1 4  lbs.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  suppoeit«<  m  .. 
that  there  is  a  certain  proportion  between  the  net  weie^ht  ••* 
the  quarters  and  that  of  a  cylinder  the  oircamferenoe  of  w  h  i<-  h 
is  the  girth,  and  the  axis  tlie  length  taken  as  sbove.  The  pro- 
portion has  been  ascertained  by  observation  and  repeat*  . 
comparison.*   The  measurement  will  at  all  events  uidjca:*.- 
the  proportional  increase  during  the  period  of  fktteninir. 

Cattle  are  not  subject  to  many  diseases,  if  they  h:x\v 
plenty  of  food  and  good  water,  and  are  kept  clean.  Air 
essential  to  them,  and  although  oows  will  give  more  ni..i 
and  oxen  will  fatten  better  when  kept  in  warm  stalls 
winter,  they  are  both  less  subject  to  diseases  when  t.  ot 
are  kept  in  open  yards,  with  merely  a  shelter  flrom  tbe  sxi*  j 
and  ram.  Epizootic  diseases,  which  sometimes  ravage  wh  >..< 
districts,  are  less  known  in  England  than  in  most  oo(iantrK>. 
For  the  peculiar  diseases  of  cattle  see  Ox  and  CJov. 

The  most  economical  mode  of  feeding  eattle  is  ervi«lenr\ 
by  allowing  them  to  seek  their  food  on  oommons  and  unr-^  - 
tivated  pastures ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  sitnatioos  tli  i 
it  is  the  most  advantageous.    Cattle  fed  on  eommons    2.  ' 
little  to  the  stock  of  manure,  except  when  Uiey  are  kept  . 
the  yards  or  stalls  in  winter :  even  then  their  dung  i« 
little  value,  if  they  are  merely  kept  alive  on  straw  or  on :  - 
hay,  as  is  generally  the  cane  where  the  stock  is  kr;>:  ,. 
commons  or  mountains  in  summer.    When  they  feed  in  " 
closed  and  rich  pastures,  their  dung  falling  in  heaps  on  t : 
grass  does  more  harm  than  good.    The  urine  fertilize^  \, 
soil  in  wet  weather  when  it  is  diluted ;  but  in  dry  «« at  •    > 
it  only  burns  up  the  grass.    If  we  calculate  what  wou:.i   . 
the  amount  of  dung  collected  if  the  cattle  were  k«*rt 
yards  or  stables,  and  fed  with  food  cut  for  them  and  brtVo  j  -  : 
there,  and  also  the  loss  of  grass  by  treading  on  the  }  ±% 
tures,  we  shall  have  no  doubt  whether  the  additional  1j^«-  - 
of  cutting  the  grass  and  bringing  it  home  daily  is  7    . 
amply  repaid  by  the  saving.     But  if  we  also  take  intu  . 
account  the  variety  of  artificial  grasses,  pulse,  and   nb  *> 
which  may  be  grown  with  advanuge  on  land  unfit  for  f«.  r- 
manent  grass,  and  the  quantity  of  arable  land  which  ntr\ 
thus  be  kept  in  the  higbeHt  state  of  cultivation,  we  shall  t«- 
convinced  that  the  practice  of  those  eountriea  whetw  * :  ^ 
cattle  are  constantly  kept  at  home  is  well  worthy  of  imu%> 
tion.    It  may  be  of  use  to  the  health  of  tbe  animals  to  b« 


i> 


II. 


*  It  p  be  Ui«  Kirtb  and  I  th«  Unph  t«lc«n  u  abor«, «  the  «r«m  of  •  c 
wboae  circumrerence  U  unity.  t)vtn  /p>  a  ss  cvliader ;  asJ  if  the  wivpwtei 
ihii  fjlinder  hu  been  found  by  i«pc«lad  tiiele  to  bt  to  tbe  «i%iu  sT  tbe 

lAlbfe 


ease  initonetof  141b.  ft^^:l.  then  /^X~^^^Mt 
5.  has  liern  Ibnad^ 0*239. 
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whose  ^larriajre  wiiti  Julia  lie  wrote  lils  •Cafmeti  Nilptiale/ 
N  Uwiihstariding  his  poverty  he  livei  in  intimacy  with  all 
the  men  of  talerit  of  liia  day,  among  whom  were  Cicero, 
t'ornelius  Nepos.  Liciiuus  Calviis  the  orator^  Asihiiis  Pbllio, 


Judtrihg  from  his  writings  and  tfie  freedbin^  with  which  he 
indulges  in  satire,  without  regard  to.  the  rank,  power,  of 
weahh  of  the  oRject  of  it,  we  may  fairly  prohoiihce  that  Ca- 
tullus possessed  a  lofty,  independent  spirit.  Hii  holdesl 
flight  was  against  Julius  Cisar,  even  in  lue  plenitude  of  his 
power.  He  lashed  his  shaineless  extrayagaiice  and  his 
odious  partiality  for  Mainurra  with  unsparing  severity.  For 
this  however  he  afterwards  apologised ;  and  the  generous 
conqueror  invited  the  poet  to  his  tahle  on  the  saine  day,  and 
still  continued  his  intercourse  with  his  father  Valerius. 

Of  all  the  poet's  favourites,  Clodia,  who  appears  under 
t}ie  feigned  name  of  Leshia>  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
greatest  «hare  of  his  affeciion  and  of  the  effusions  of  his 
muse.  His  lines  on  the  death  of  Leshias  sparrow  are  per- 
haps as  well  known  and  as  often  quoted  or  alluded  to  as  any 
verses  he  ever  wrote.  In  his  day  Catullus  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  a  learned  person,  and  th^  epithet  *  ductus  ii  fre- 
quently, applied  to  )iis  name  in  the  various  testimonials 
which  have  reached  us  of  his  fame  ana  merits.  This  he 
perhaps  obtained  from  his  knowledge  o^  the  Gr^ek  lan- 
guage, and  from  the  traiislations  he  made  of  some  of  the 
odes  of  Sappuo  and  the  poeins  of  Callimacbus. 

A  consiuerablq  part  of  the  writings  of  CatiiUus  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Ipst.  He  died,  according  to  some,  at  the  ace  of  40 
or  thereabouts ;  according  to  others  he  attained  the  advanced 
age  of  71.  The  latter  opinion  is  combated  at  great  length, 
and  very  successfully,  by  Bayle  in  his  '  Historical  and  Criti- 
cal Dictionary/  The  concurreht  testimony  of  all  the  men  of 
wit  and  learning  of  his  own  and  after  times  estabhsl^es  his 
character  as  a  man  of  first-rate  talents  and  d  tirue  poet.  He 
possessed  a  brilliant  imagination,  and  clothed  his  thoughts  in 
the  best  language.  His  style  is  easy  and  unaffected ;  he  is 
always  free  from  eonceitor  bombast;  his  Vme&  are  fall  of 
sweetness  and  harmonv.  In  his  playful  moods  he  has  many 
touches  of  humour,  and  is  always  entertaining  and  agreeable. 
When  pathetic,  his  feelings  are  natural  and  unrestrained. 
Many  of  his  thoughts  have  been  borrowed  by  subsequent 
'  writers.  He  fell  into  the  vice  of  his  age,  and  several  of  his 
pieces  are  degraded  by  the  most  obscene  ideas  couched  in 
the  most  revolting  expression^.  The  only  palliation  for  this 
offence  that  can  be  offered  is  the  manner^  of  the  times, 
when  the  grossest  violations  of  propriety  were  overlooked, 
if  not  encouraged,  by  those  whose  power,  wealth,  and  in- 
lluence  enabled  them  to  set  the  fashion. 

His  longest  and  rao^t  beautiful  poem  is  the '  Epithala- 
mium  of  Peleus  and  Thetis/  It  has  heen  objected  to  this 
piece  that  the  author,  immediately  after  its  commencement, 
digresses  into  an  episode  longer  than  all  ihe  rest  of  the 
poem,  being  a  narrative  of  the  desertion  of  Ariadne  by 
Theseus  on  the  shores  of  Naxos,  and  havuig  po  reference 
to  or  connexion  with  the  main  story,  into  which  it  i&  intro- 
duced as  a  description  of  the  embroidery  on  the  garment  of 
Thetis.  To  this  criticism,  which  applies  to  the  plan  and 
not  to  the  execution  of  the  poem,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
wltat  editors  and  commentators  have  thought  fit  to  call  the 
*  Epithulamium'  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  is  possibly  only  part 
of  a  longer  and  unfinished  work,  intended  by  the  author  to 
hear  a  different  designation,  or  it  is  only  the  fragment  of 
the  entire  work  which  has  come  down  to  us.  However  tliat 
may  be,  the  sufferings  of  Ariadne,  and  her  desertion  of  her 
futlier's  house,  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  chaste  loves 
and  the  happy  marriage  of  the  parents  of  Achilles,  and  her 
story  may  liave  been  selected  by  the  poet  with  a  view  to 
produce  that  effect. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  are  said  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  moderns  till  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and 
that  it  was  only  about  a.d.  1425  that  a  copy,  found  in  a 
granary,  was  first  sent  to  the  native  city  of  the  author. 
The  following  are  the  most  esteemed  editions  of  Catullus: — 
Vossiiis,  Lend.  1684,  andUtr.  169X  ;  Vulpius,  Patav.  1737  ; 
the  'Variorum*  of  Graovius  with  Tibullus  and  Propertius» 
Utr.  1680;  Mattaire's  in  1715;  in  the 'Corpus  Poetarum/ 
Lund.  1713  ;  and  Doering,  Leipzig,  1788  and  1792. 

(Catullus,  Suetonius,  Vulpius,  Bayle,  and  the  different 
commentators  and  editors  of  Catullus.) 

CAUBUL,  or  CABUL.   [AFaHAJiisTAfi,  p.  169  $  Bkloo- 

CHI8TAN,  p.  198.] 


CAU'CASUS  (iiavKatroc)  ia  an  extensive  mountain 
system  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  geiio:  j1 
direction  of  the  range  is  from  W.  N.  W.  to  £.  S.  £.  It  t^;- 
gins  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  at  a  short  dist^^iwc 


from  them  S.  of  the  small  town  Anajia,  at  about  44'  «(' 
N.  lai.,  and  3^^  10' E.lopg.:  and  terminates  on  the  sb.ur« 
of  the  Caspian  $ea  with  the  pc;i insula  of  Abcoenin  ur 
Abcheran,  at  4d°  3d'  N.  lat.,  and  50°  2(K  E.  long.    . 


In  length  the  Caucasus  is  pot  itiferior  to  the  Aljn,  the 


average  width  is  taken  at  80  miles,  these  mountams  v*a 
56,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  the  surface  of  Englaiul  aii . 
Wales  taken  together. 

The  Caucasus,  in  some  summits,  risies  to  a  greater  htiE:;.'. 
than  the  Alps.  The  highest  ridges  are  in  tlie  two  ui*-i 
£.  thirds  of  ihe  whole  system.  The  highest  summit^  V  .- 
brboz  or  Elborus,  is  N.  of  43°  N.  lat.,  and  W.  of  4J-  !•,. 
long.;  its  S.  E.  side  fills  the  an^le  formed  by  thi;f  pura^  1 
and  meridian.  This  high  rocky  mass  riiM»  to  16,bUU  tt>*i 
above  the  sea,  and  stands  quite  isolated,  being  burruut.*:.  •) 
by  low  and  marshy  eround.  The  continuous,  tnuuiu .  .*- 
chain  is  tp  ttie  S.  of  this  mass.  That  portiou  uf  tuo  va*  .-. 
which  extends. W.  of  Mount  ELbrooz  to  the. shores  ui  i  .o 
Black  Sea,  and  afterwards  parallel  to  them,  at  a  di^iaucc  •: 
about  20  pr  30  miles,  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevaii  •.. 
no  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  rouuU,  a*  t 
Reineggs  thinks  that  it  nowhere  attains  half  the  eW\a:i'  n 
ofElblooz. . 

That  portion  of  the  range  which  is  fi.  of  Elbrooz  appe;(r«> 
to  contain  numerous  summits  and  ridges,  which  rise  uLv>  c 
the  snow  hne.  Kazbeck,  between  42°  and  43°  N.  1 1: . 
and  W.  of  45'  E.  long.,  attains  about  14,4i;u  feet ;  and  tur- 
tber  £.  occur  .other  high  summitii,  as  Tersh  ami  Si*,  i 
Daffh  (King's  Mountain),  which  latter  ja  estimated  to  n^ 
to  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet.  There  occur  ctik  • 
summits  nearer  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  are  always  covci*  i 
with  snow,  but  they  do  not  continue  far  £. ;  and  oti  iiv 
peninsula  of  Abcheron  the  chain  has  only  the  ^ppearuiji  t 
of  moderate  hills. 

The  offsets  of  the  Caucasus  approach  near  to  the  B  : .  » 
Sea,  and  often  advance  close  to  its  shores  between  itj»  t  •  . » • 
niencemeut  at  Anapa  and  the  mouth  of  the  lu^ur  «>r  >.:  • 
gevri,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles.     Within  these   Li.    . 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  are  high,  bold,  and  roekv,  *  v . 
cept  at  a  few  points.     On  the  Caspian  side  the  mv/uii» 
seldom  approach  the  shores.    The  most  N.  offset,  ou  U;  ^ 
side,  occurs  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Koisuo,  where  jt   a 
preaches  within  six  miles  of  the  Caspian  ^ore.     l-'itit.^' 
S.  the   mountains  do  not  approach  the  Caspian    iir^  • . 
than  about  30  miles,  but  tlio  rock  on  which  Deilxs.i   .> 
built,   which  forms    the  extremity  of  another  00*^.-1.    .> 
less  than  two  miles  from   the  Caspian.      Another    |>. 
follows,  which  however  only  extends  from  10tol5  z..  .  « 
inland,  and  terminate^  about  12  miles  N.  of  4i°  N.  U 
The  remainder,  including  the  pfjiiosula  of  Abcheiv-  ,   .» 
rather  high,  and  the  country  is  hilly. 

The  Caucasus  is  entirely  uneonnccted  with  any  i>f  :  < 
great  mountain -systems  of  Europe  or  Asia.    To  ibe  ^   . 
deed,  a  range  of  hills  dividing  the  sources  of  \h^  Isj    - 
Rioni  (Phasis  of  the  antients),  from  the  basiin  of  the*  K 
(Cyrus  of  the  antients),  and  running  along  Uio  ba:.:.* 
the  latter  to  its  source,  (near  41°  N.  lat.,  and  43'  K.  : 
unites  it  to  the  chains  at  the  soin'ces  of  the  Euphrates 
the  table-lund  of  Armenia;  but  thesie  hills  «r«  ol    %.. 
elevation.    The  pluiu  which  is  traversed  by  this  r  •  ^  ■:  - 
hills,  and  through  ^vhich  the  Koor  ruus»  slopes  fir.*«' 
to  the  Caspian.      The  plain,  which  extends  aIon|;  r: 
side  of  the  Caucasus,  hardly  contains  an  elevation  il: .:  • 
serves  the  name  of  a  hill;  l>etwecu  the  inoeriuo»t   t> 
of  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the  Gulf  of  Koom^ii  in  U.e  C£.^> 
it  sipks  so  low  that  it  probably  nowhere  n>ca  120  fee:  .. 
the  Black  Sea.    [Caspian  Ska.]    Tlte  offsets   (ov^an^-   : 
N.  plain  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  **omct:n  ^  ^     .  - 
tend  to  100  miles,  but  here,  iis  well  as  10  the  S««  tlic  ria^ 
tains  termimite  so  abruptly,  tluit  e\v\i  many  oi  the  ^u•t• 
which  attain  no  great  elevation,  are  nearly  iDaocc:^^.! '..«. 

The  snow  lino  in  the  latitude  of  Mtmui  Cam  a«.ttH  t   •    . 
from   10,000  to  11.000  feet  abjve  the  sra.     Otae  tu»r  . 
Elbrooz  is  consequently  always  covc.vd  with  ice  au«l  & 
and  a  considerable   portiou  of   some  other   aum(u:t^ 
ridges.    Here,  as  in  the  Alps,  glaciers  are  cutuiwib,  i    . 
the  whole  scei^ery  of  both  mountaiu-sybteiua  ha*  a  feUv«..' 
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CAUSATION  fiigmfles  etymologically  the  acHon  of,  a 
cause  in  producing  an  effect.  *  The  tliaory  of  causation 
(Es9ai  sur  la  Psyeholo^,  Paris,  1826)  necossarily  sup- 
poses three  indtspensame  conditions  :  1st.  Two  objects 
(a<rent  and  patient) ;  2nd1y.  Three  changes  (that  of  the 
agent ;  reason  of  the  efftsct — that  of  the  patient ;  effect  of 
theaction— that  which  the  patient  nroduces  on  the  agent; 
effect  of  reaction) ;  3rd1y.  Four  aistinct  moments  (that 
which  precedes  the  action — that  in  which  the  action  begins 
— ^that  of  the  reaction^and  that  after  the  reaction*).  The 
subject  of  causation  has  always  been  one  on  which  the  most 
subtle  thinkers  have  exerted  their  powers  of  analysis ;  but, 
as  in  every  similar  research  after  final  principles  which  can- 
not by  any  effort  of  the  understanding  be  clearly  discerned 
and  defined,  opinions  remain  still  as  conflicting  as  when  the 
inquiry  first  began.  The  student,  in  wandering  through 
the  mates  of  metaphysical  dogmatism,  is  disposed  to  turn 
from  a  subject  on  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  so  little 
determined :  he  finds  that  the  statements  of  writers  consist 
either  of  that  which  every  one  already  knows,  or  of  that 
which  no  one  can  at  all  understand.  It  appears  to  be  agreed 
that,  though  in  eveiy  instance  we  actually  perceive  nothing 
more  than  that  the  event,  change,  or  phenomenon  B  always 
follows  the  event,  change,  or  phenomenon  A,  yet  that  we 
naturally  believe  in  the  existence  of  some  unknown  quality 
or  circumstance  belon^ns  to  the  antecedent  A,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  consequent  B  always  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  fact  of  magnetic  attraction  is  usually  adduced 
in  illustration  of  causative  influence ;  and  the  inquiry,  why 
docs  the  magnet  move  the  iron  ?  suggests  the  idea  of  that 
quality  which  is  denoted  by  the  word  jetou^^;  about  the  na- 
ture of  which  metaphysicians  have  always  disagreed,  and 
their  dispute  remams  still  unsettled.  It  is  this  attributed 
efficiency  ill  the  uniform  antecedent  of  a  change  which  phi* 
losophers  have  considered  as  forming  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect ;  and  their  endeavour  to  express  the  conception  of 
this  hypothetic  quality  has  occasioned  the  employment  of  a 
great  variety  of  terms,  as  energy,  faculty,  iufluenoe,  capa* 
city,  ability,  virtue,  force,  possibility,  fitness,  aptitude,  oto. 
The  following  citations  and  references  may  be  serviceable  to 
those  who  desire  to  examine  the  leai'ning  of  tlie  subject. 
An  account  of  the  antient  division  of  causes  into  efficient, 
material,  final,  and  formal,  with  all  the  subtleties  of  the  Pei-i- 
patetic  school,  is  given  in  Lord  Monboddo's  Antient  Meta^ 
physics,  4to.  vol.  i.,  p.  33-311 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  212  ;  and  as  a 
choice  specimen  of  tne  later  scholastic  aoctrine  and  oate* 
corical  arrangement  of  causes,  see  Methodus  cogfioscendi 
Caussas,  auctore  Tliom.  Isacio,  12mo.,  1650.  '  CausiB  et 
effectui  respondent  potentia  et  actus — ^illn  eiedem  sunt  res.* 
(Hobbes,  Opera  Philos.,  c.  ix.,  De  Causa  et  Effectu,)  The 
following  discrimination  is  important : '  Potentia  agentis  et 
causa  efficiens  (c.  x,  De  Potentia),  idem  sunt  re,  differunt 
autem  consideratione ;  causa  enim  dicitur  respectu  ef&ctds 
jam  producti,  potentia  \ero  respectu  ejusdem  effectds  pro- 
ducendi;  ita  ut  causa  pr^/ert/um,  potentia  futurum  respi- 
ciat' — '  All  conception  of  future  (ibid..  Hum,  Nat,)  is  concep- 
tion of  power  able  to  produce  something — we  so  far  conceive 
that  anything  will  be  hereafter  as  we  know  that  there  is 
something  at  present  that  hath  power  to  produce  it ;  and 
that  anything  hath  power  to  produce  another  thing  hera- 
after,  we  cannot  conceive  but  by  remembrance  that  it 
hath  pixKluccd  the  like  heretofore — power  simply  is  the 
excess  of  the  power  of  one  (the  agent)  above  that  of  ano- 
ther (the  patient).*  '  The  idea  oi power  (Locke,  b.  ii..  c.  21, 
Of  Pouyer)  is  that  o( possibility,  faculty,  ability  to  m^eany 
change— all  power  relates  to  ac/r'oii— power  is  not  the  agent, 
but  the  relation  (of  an  object  to  its  future  action) — ^how 
mind  excites  motion  by  the  power  of  thought,  and  bow  body 
communicates  motion  by  the  power  of  impulsoi  we  are 
equally  in  the  dark,  (c.  xxiii.)— to  have  the  idea  of  cause 
and  effect  it  suffices  to  consider  any  thing  as  b<^inning  to 
exist  by  the  operation  of  some  other,  witliout  knowing  the 
manner  of  that  operation  (c,  xxvi,  0/ Cause  and  Effect,  and 
see  c.  XXV.  0/  Relation).  The  far-famed  and  muoh-dis- 
puted,  though  not  original,  opinions  of  Hume,  which,  with 
some  slight  modification,  have  been  adopted  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  jDr.  Bcown,  and  others,  are  contained  in  sec.  4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 11,  of  his  Philos.  Essays,  ficom  which  the  following  pas- 
sages are  taken.  Consistency  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
Essays  professedly  paradoacical  and  d<»signed  less  for  the  de-' 
Telopm'ent  of  truth  than  as  ingenious  specimens  of  the  dia- 
lectic art.  '  We  suppose,*  says  Hume, '  there  is  a  connection 
between  cause  anu  effect;  ik power  in  the  one  by  which  it 

ioUlibly  produe$$  tho  other— power  i»  thai  cirouBMUnco  i» ' 


the  cause  by  which  it  is  enabled  toproiu^ethetfied^^fn 
we  consider  the  unknown  circumstance  of  an  object  by  whi^.i 
the  degree  or  quantity  of  its  effect  is  fixed  and  ddermtoei 
we  call  that  its  potMr-— the  effect  is  the  measttte  of  the  pourr 
— the  utmost  scrutiny  can  never  diseover  but  dtie  ev«&t  /.!• 
lowing  another,  without  being  able  tocompfebflbd  any  jwfr 
by  which  the  cause  operates — no  ratioQsl  phOoaopber  Uv 
ever  pretended  to  assign  the  ultimate  cause  of  any  Baiar4] 
operation,  or  to  show  the  action  of  thai  power  vhioh  prodwtt 
any  effect ;  these  ultimate  principles  are  totally  shut  op  irooi 
human  inquiry— the  pou>er  of  the  will  in  efettiig  ammil 
motion  is  unknown  and  inconceivable ;  we  are  ignonai  ^  v 
bodies  act  on  bodies,  and  how  mind  acts  on  itself  and  od  bodr : 
it  is  a  thing  entirely  incomprehensible — we  have  no  kica  nf 
power  at  ul :  it  is  a  word  absolutely  without  any  metnin: 
either  in  philosophy  or  common  life — were  our  i^oranft 
therefore  a  good  reason  for  rejecting  any  thing,  ive  sboui  i 
deny  all  energy  in  the  Supreme  Being  as  much  as  in  ni&it<<r : 
experience  only  teaches  us  how  one  event  oonsequsntit/; 
lows  another,  without  instructing  ns  in  the  secret  couner- 
tion  which  binds  them  together ;  we  know  nothing  oiune  of 
causation  of  any  kind  than  merely  the  constant  conjunct;  v< 
of  ol^eots :  all  events  seem  entiiely  loose  and  sepsltti- :  otK 
follows  another,  but  we  never  can  observe  any  ttebetit  en 
them :  all  we  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  a  oause  is  tbit  a/yr 
not  by  which  anything  constantly  exists— it  is  in  olj^c 
followed  by  another,  and  where  aU  the  objects  sixnilsrto  n.: 
first  are  followed  by  objects  similar  to  the  second,  or  vl:c\ 
if  the  first  had  not  been  the  seeond  never  hadexisted'-\\  » 
absolutely  impracticable  to  define  a  cause  without  emyrt- 
bending  as  a  part  of  the  definition  a  necesseay  consor/i"*. 
with  its  effect — ^belief  of  similar  effects  from  similar  eaute^  •* 
a  natural  instinct  which  reasoning  ean  neither  produee  ir . 
prevent.*      From  observations  so  full  of  at  ksst  sppr'nt 
contradictioni  it  is  not  surprising  tlmt  both  the  denial  -k 
admission  of  tlie  principle  of  causative  power  an  impute-i  t  > 
their  author  by  different  writers.  MRny  of  the  works  vriTt;: 
in  refutation  of  Hume  contain  ingenious  remarks,  tho* :'. 
little   q£  discovery.    (Beattie  On  Truth,  e.v. ;  Oi^iA 
Priestley.)  By  Dr.  Reid,  Hume  s  opimon  of  jmmnt  as  hov  i :; 
no  objective  reality  beyond  the  imagination,  is  sirantrir  •  > 
posed.  {Intellectual Powers^  16127,  p.  440-459).  ^Thern'  r 
of  power,  it  is  said*  is  one  of  our  earliest  abttractkm8»  a  no:  v 
the  most  explicit  and  univezsal,  for  the  expression  of  vh  .-'j 
all  languages  have  distinct  and  appropriate  words."  Tbf  'f 
marks  of  Dr.  Price  {Moral  Questions,  p.  29)  deserve  ttir; 
tion :  '  What  can  do  nothing-- what  isjv^/ee/toansvcrni^  t>  ^ 
pose,  has  no  dependence,  aptitude  or  power    can  be  not  \ : 
real— the  whole  meaning  of  aceouniing  for  a  fact  inirln 
something  in  the  nature  of  objects  or  events  that  com..  "< 
them,  a.  fitness  lo  it^lttenoe  one  another.'  Price,  Keid.  >'• « 
ion,  and  most  writers  on  the  subject,  agree  that  where  t!  -- 
is  no  substance  there  is  no  power,  that  is.  that  all  ^ '  ' 
is  the  power  of  something ;   bnt  by  Sir  Wm.  Drtmn- 1 ! 
{Academ.    Questions^  4  to.,   p.  10)    and  some  others  '« 
is  contended  that  *  power  is   not  an  attribate,  bi^t  -* 
independent  primary  indemonstrable  principle,  the  r:  ^ 
of  all  things:  and  that  ae  can  possess  a  notion  <*f  • ' 
existence  of  it,  as    of  the  vie   movendi,  without  r 
notion  of  its  nature,'    The  opinions  of  Dr.  StBt^n 
the  subject  are  not  remarkable  either  for  notelty  ir  *' 
sistency.    {Elemenie  of  PhUos.,  vol,  i,  andil.)    'Inc  ' 
change  we  have  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  opt  r.:  • 
of  some  osuM— it  is  a  law  of  our  nature;  the  mental  «>«  • 
ation  of  cause  and  effect  is  of  a  most  indissoluble  otu.'t- 
the  idea  of  cause  or  potrer  necessarily  accompanies  the 
ception  of  change— the  human  mind  surely  has  a  f/M 
bias  to  conceive  things  as  somehow  linked  together : 
seised  ofpottwrv  and  virtues  which  ^1  them  to  produce  r:* 
tieular  erocts :  but  that  we  have  no  reason  tobeltpve  t! ;'-  •' 
evident  on  a  moment's  reflection— it  Is  a  prejudice/  A    : 
with  this  declaration  is  enforced  the  propriety  of  dislinj:  " 
ing  physical  from  final  or  effieient  causes,  that  is,  frvm  f-  ^ 
*  powers  and  virtues*  whk;h  are  declared  to  have  no  ^^  ' 
ence.    •  There  may  be,'  says  Dr.  Stewart, 'no  nttt*^-: 
connection  among  any  phenomena  we  observe ;  the  docir  * 
of  neeessity  depends  upon  the  truth  of  the  proposition  t  ^ 
every  change  has  a  oause  with  which  it  is  necessarily  r  ' 
nected.*  But  what  is  meant  by  necessary  anless  that  ▼•  • 
cannot  bo  varied  or  avoided  ?  And  surely  this  mar  be  r^' 
cated  of  human  actions,  if  the  laws  of  matter  ana  miL-  • ' 
immutable,  that   is,  if  the  course  of  nature  doei  r^ 
change  but  continues  to  proceed  in  its  established  c»^  '< 
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words  physical  aiiraction  is  the  supnosition  that  attraction 
is  a  vera  causa  in  the  production  of  the  celestial  motions. 

There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  the  word  cause  is 
used  ill  the  sense  which  we  distinguish  hy  the  word  hyvo- 
thetical.  The  first  is  when  we  are  able  to  prove  that  phe- 
nomena take  place  exactly  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
which  would  necessarily  be  if  a  certain  supposition  were 
true ;  so  that  we  cannot  be  led  into  error  as  to  results,  if  we 
assume  that  supposition  to  be  true.  Thus  the  supposition 
of  the  stars  being  all  fixed  in  an  immense  crystal  sphere, 
which  sphere  is  turned  round  from  east  to  west,  is  one 
from  which  the  apparent  motions  of  the  stars,  such  as 
tbey  are,  would  necessarily  follow,  and,  being  frequently 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  details  of  tue  heavenly 
motions,  is  then  assumed  as  an  hypothetical  cause.  And 
when  it  is  found  that  the  motions  of  all  the  planets  are 
precisely  such  as  would  take  place  if  the  sun  attracted  them 
all,  and  they  each  other,  as  implied  in  the  word  gravitation, 
then  the  attraction  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  eflfects 
in  question  is  assumed  as  an  hypothetical  cause.  Thus  in 
the  old  disputes  about  the  motion  of  the  earth,  each  side  ad- 
mitted that  the  other  produced  an  unobjectionable  hypotheti- 
cal cause,  and  the  point  in  question  was,  which  had  the  vera 
causa.  And  formerly  it  was  discussed  whether  gravitation 
was  a  primary  quality  of  matter,  or  whether  the  interme- 
diation of  other  matter  was  employed.  The  second  suppo- 
sition involvefl  the  attempt  to  explain  gravitation,  by  intro- 
ducing some  other  quality  of  matter  as  the  vera  causOj  in 
place  of  the  hypothetical  attraction.  And  the  doctrine  of 
immaterialism  [Berkklby]  is  an  attack  upon  the  notion  of 
matter  as  a  vera  causa  for  the  phenomena  of  the  external 
world,  though  as  an  hypothetical  cause  it  is  admitted  as 
an  unobjectionable  mode  of  speaking. 

Secondly,  a  phenomenon  is  cited  as  the  hypothetical  cause 
of  another,  wlien  the  two  are  always  found  tocrether,  and  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  second  are  connected  by  an  inva- 
riable law  with  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  first.  In  this 
sense  we  have  seen,  in  the  article  CAPitLARY  Attraction, 
that  because  convexity  and  depression  always  go  together, 
and  also  concavity  and  elevation,  the  depression  is  referred  to 
convexity,  and  the  elevation  to  concavity,  by  the  same  sort  of 
language  as  would  be  u&ed  if  the  first  of  each  couple  were 
the  vera  causa  of  the  second.  This  is  a  language  of  conve- 
nience, but  is  apt  to  be  misinterpreted. 

Questions  as  to  whether  hypothetical  causes  are  true  or 
not,  do  not  now  occupy  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  tlie 
extent  which  was  formerly  the  case.  When  the  motions  ob- 
served to  exist  in  any  system  are  sufficiently  known,  the 
pressures  or  other  admissible  species  of  action  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  produce  these  motions  are  at  once  substi- 
tuted aa  hypothetical  causes.  Thus*  though  the  connexion 
between  mognetism  and  electricity  renders  it  an  olyect  of 
curiosity  to  trace  them  to  some  common  hypothesis,  few,  we 
imagine,  would  attempt  to  find  the  cause  of  magnetism  in  the 
sense  of  the  vera  causa.  It  is  otherwise  when  an  hypothe- 
tical cause  is  found  not  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  all  ob- 
served effects.  For  example,  the  undulatory  theorv  of  light 
has  prevailed  over  the  etnanatory,  not  because  we  have  less 
reason  to  suppose  that  light  is  an  emanation  of  particles 
from  the  sun  and  stars  than  existed  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
but  because  it  is  found  that'many  lately  discovered  facts  are 
not  such  as  would  be  true  if  light  were  an  emanation,  but  are 
such  as  would  be  true  if  it  consisted  in  undulations  excited 
in  an  elastic  medium.  And  though  this  cannot  but  favour 
the  supposition  that  the  undulations  are  the  vera  ccutsa,  yet 
that  remains  only  a  probability ;  the  certainty  is  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  reflexion,  polarization,  &o.,  as  hitherto 
observed,  are  all  auoh  as  would  necessarily  fiiUow,  if  Uie 
theory  of  undulations  were  true. 

It  must  appear  at  first  that  this  applieation  of  the  word 
cause  makes  the  ultimate  end  of  natural  philosophy  much 
less  imposing,  if  not  less  important,  than  the  more  eommon 
idea ;  which  consists  in  aupposing  that  the  reasons  (vene 
mmsimy  of  phanomena  ace  discovared.  But  whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  it  i»  the  on^r  rational  and  demonstrable  method 
of  using  tha  wocd.  And  it  must  be  observed  that  all  simi- 
larphanonana  are  thus,  as  it  wore,  bound  up  together,  atid 
made  to  belong  to  one  system.  If  than  we  refuse  to  say, 
wkh  many  popular  works  on  physics,  that '  Newton  was  the 
first  who  found  out  why  water  runs  down  hill,'  we  conceive 
that  wa  ara  not  altogether  without  a  substitute  when  we 
amy,  *tbat  Nawton  w«a  Iha  fiist  who  connected  the  motion 
«f  intedown  bill  with «il  tba  tootions  in  the  aolar  sjiatem 


in  such  a  manner  that  any  new  infi>nDation  at  to  any  one  cf 
them  can  be  extended  to  all. 

But  the  great  use  of  hypothetical  causes  lies  in  tbis,  \\\\\ 
they  tell  us,  as  long  as  they  last,  what  to  look  for.  T..i< 
cause  being  assumed,  the  appUcation  of  matheustics  {vo^tii, 
out  the  time  or  ciroui^stances  under  which  lo  look  far  n^v 
phenomena,  or  at  old  ones  in  a  now  method.  Thus  vf.\(;  | 
phenomena  with  regard  to  light,  which  might  have  rcuia  t.el 
long  unobserved,  have  been  predicted  by  computatiun  fr  >:q 
the  undulatory  theory,  and  subsequently  vcri6ed.  Aii<'  r. 
the  planetary  system,  several  motions  too  small  to  be  ( .^  ,y 
detected,  except  by  a  person  who  previously  knows  in  \u  n 
manner  and  at  what  time  to  watch  for  tuem,  ha\e  Uiw 
added  by  theory  alone  to  the  list,  and  verified  byot»c:u 
tion. 

The  language  of  causation  is  sometimes  misapplied  in 
this  way :  the  proof  that  a  thincj^  is,  is  called  therea»on  r.;.\ 
it  is.  Thus  we  remember  seeing  in  the  notes  to  S.n.«  r: « 
edition  of  £uclid  an  assertion  that  geometry  gives  the  r.:. 
son  why  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the  th:  i. 
whereas  we  never  could  detect  any  thing  more  than  luv 
proof  that  they  are  so. 

CAUSTIC  (in  Optics).  When  a  number  of  rav*  fuy 
ceeding  from  a  point  are  reflected  or  refracted  at  orthrow.h 
any  number  of  media,  they  will  not,  in  most  cases,  bf  ;.il 
thrown  to  the  same  point  again,  but  will  be  di8per5«'i  m 
such  a  manner  as  all  to  touch  some  curve  oi  surfar«  I'c- 
pending  for  its  form  and  position  upon  the  position  of  th.« 
luminous  point,  and  thp  form  and  position  of  the  reHtrti : 
or  refracting  curve  or  surface.  This  curve  is  called  Vut 
caustic  of  the  surface.  We  shall  now  give  a  case  of  i  >e 
mpst  simple  kind.  A  reflecting  curve  ABC  of  a  k- i- 
circular  form  receives  rays  coming  from  a  point  on  60 
produced,  but  at  so  grea^  a  distance,  that  they  may  be  r  i- 
sidercd  as  parallels.    The  rays  I,  II/  III,  &e.»  stiiWc  tuc 
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semicircle  at  (1),  (2),  (3),  Sec,  and  are  then  roflectcil  in  ' 
directions  (1)1,  (2)2,  (3)3,  &o.    The  curve  AMC,  bj« 
a  cusp  at  M,  is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  tliat  ar.T  r  i 
whatsover  moving  parallel  to  Z  B,  shall,  after  retlcoti  n  : 
the  circle,  touch  or  graze  this  curve,  which  ii  thor    ' 
called  the  caustic  by  reflection  for  pqraUel  rays  ot  '^ 
semicircle  AMC.    And  the  space  AJd  Z  will  not  be-  . 
minatcd  by  any  of  the  reflected ny%  coming  from  aoj  ]' 
in  A  B,  but  only  by  those  which  come  from  a  part  of  B  c 
which,  after  touching  C  M,  their  branch  of  the  cauitir.  »:> 
ceed  and  cut  through  A  M.    The  consequence  is,  tb^t  > 
space  A  M  C  B  will  be  much  more  highly  illumioated ' 
the  exterior  space ;  an  effect  which  may  be  rendered  » 
by  placing  a  ring,  with  a  bright  interior  surface.  «f^''' 
tabic,  in  the  sun-Tight.    It  will  then  become  evidcot.  • ' 
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Bolutely  coniiMlered,  is  dafective  aod  even  erroneous  but 
the  error  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Leibnitz,  who  con- 
sidered a  curve  as  compo&ed  of  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
finitely small  cliords,  and  a  surface  of  infinitely  small  rect- 
angles. The  error  in  both  is  one  which  does  not  affect  the 
retfult,  fur  this  reason,  that  it  consists  in  using  the  simplify* 
ing  effect  of  a  certain  supposition  too  early  in  the  process, 
by  which  the  logic  of  the  investigation  may  be  injured,  but 
the  result  is  not  affected.  For  instance,  Cavalerius  would 
consider  a  right-angled  triangle  as  follows.  Let  n  be  the 
number  of  points  in  the  base,  then  the  perpendiculars  at 
these  points  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  0,  a,  2  a,  &c., . . 
na:  the  sum  of  all  of  which  is  ln(n-|-l  )a,  or  ^n.na, 
throwing  away  i  na  as  inconsiderable  compared  with  i  n .  tui, 
when  n  is  infinite.  But  in.na  is  simply  4  base  x  perpen- 
dicular. Compare  tliis  method  (absurd  and  almost  unin- 
telligible as  it  IS,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  terras)  with  the 
following.    l>ivide  the  base  (6)  into  n  equal  parts,  each  of 

which  is  therefore  — .    Let  the  perpendicular  be  p,  eonse- 


n 


queutly  the  perpendiculars  at  the  extremities  of  the  parts  are 

i.  ^. ...  up  to  ^,  and  each  multiplied  by  — ,    and    the 
n    n  n  n 

sum  of  the  whole  being  taken,  we  have 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  inscribed  rectangles,  which  (see 
the  process  in  Accxlbratino  Force)  approaches  without 
limit  to  the  area  of  the  triangle  as  n  is  increased  without 
limit.  But  it  approaches  to  )  op  on  the  same  supposition ; 
whence  ibp  i»  the  area  of  the  triangle.  Either  method, 
with  caution,  might  be  made  to  give  true  results,  and  in  an 
intelligible  manner  ;  but  that  of  Cavalerius  is  very  subject 
to  error,  and,  we  may  say,  requires  a  knowledge  of  better 
methods  to  understand  it.  But  it  is  nevertheless  the  first 
attempt  at  generalization,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  posi- 
tion maintained  by  us  PSarrow],  that  neither  the  fluxions 
of  Newton  nor  Uie  infinitesimals  of  Leibnitz  were  the 
actual  methods  by  means  of  which  the  Differential  Calculus 
(as  now  known)  was  made  powerful.  Cavalerius,  with  the 
method$  qf  devehpment  of  Newton,  mieht  have  establishsd 
his  title  to  the  invention.  But  his  algebra  was  very  imper- 
fect, even  for  his  day :  we  cannot  see  proof,  in  1647,  that  he 
had  ever  seen  the  writings  of  Vieta,  who  died  in  1603.  The 
celebrated  Guldinus  wrote  against  the  method  of  indivi- 
sible, and  was  answered  by  Cavalerius  in  the  third  of  the 
Exercitationes  €reometric8D.*  Roberv^  claimed  the  me- 
thod as  his  own,  but  his  first  publications  on  the  subject 
followed  those  of  Cavalerius. 

CAVALRY  (remotely  from  the  Latin  caballus,  *  a  horse') 
is  that  class  of  troops  which  serve  on  horseback ;  and,  in  the 
British  army,  it  consists  of  the  two  regiments  of  Life  Guards, 
tlie  royid  regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  seven  regiments  of 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  seventeen  regiments  of  Light  Dra- 
goons, of  which  the  7th,  8th,  1 0th,  and  15th  are  Hussars, 
and  the  9th,  12th,  16th,  and  17th  are  called  Lancers. 

Among  the  antients,  while  warfare  consisted  in  expedi- 
tions to  remote  places  rather  for  plunder  than  conquest,  a 
numerous  cavalry  was  indispensable.  In  proportion  how- 
ever as  the  art  of  war  improved,  this  class  diminished  in 
value :  the  strength  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  lay 
chiefly  in  the  firm  array  of  their  foot-soldiers,  and  Folard 
observes  that  the  most  certain  evidence  of  decline  in  the 
military  character  of  a  state  is  the  existence  of  a  numerous 
cavaliv.  A  well-discipUned  cavalry  has  however  often 
turned  the  scale  of  fortune  in  war:  cavalry  contributed 
greatly  to  the  conquests  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  the 
superiority  of  Scipio  over  Hannibal  in  cavalry  was  the  cause 
of  the  victory  at  Zama.  In  modern  times,  Seidlitz  gained 
by  his  cavalry  the  battle  of  Rosbach  in  1757 ;  and  the  vic- 
tory at  Wurzburg  in  1796  was  decided  by  the  same  arm. 

In  the  early  French  monarchy,  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms  of  Britain,  the  men  of  wealth  and  noble  oirth  di»- 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  field  from  those  of  inferior 
ranx  by  beiuK  well  anned  and  mounted  on  horses.  And 
during  several  centuries  in  which  the  poverty  of  the  nations 
prevented  princes  firom  maintaining  standing  armies,  and 
when  the  foot-soldiers  were  men  undiscipUned  and  ill-pro- 
vided, and  summoned  from  the  plough  to  attend  the  sove- 
reign for  a  short  time  only,  it  Is  evident  that  a  class  of  troops 
Gompxehending  thM9  meu  who,  by  the  tenuxe  of  their  estates, 


were  required  to  serve  in  the  wars  at  their  own  pbarj^es,  an^l 
to  bring  into  the  field  a  number  of  dependents  mounted  hu> 
themselves,  and  trained  in  the  daily  practice  of  martial  exer- 
cises, must  have  constituted  almost  the  only  efficient  arm  A 
battle. 

In  France  the  superior  classes  of  these  warriors  bore  tli« 
title  of  knights  bannerets,  and  the  others  were  desfgnafe} 
knights  of  the  second  order,  or  bas-cbevaliers.  In  tlKAe 
davs  the  infantry,  for  the  reason  before  mentioned,  btiii;: 
held  in  little  estimation,  the  strength  of  armies  was  deiiuti*! 
by  the  number  of  banners  and  pennons  under  wbicii  ih<* 
knights  and  their  attendants  fougnt;  victories  also  were  d.^ 
tinguisbed  only  by  the  number  of  men  of  rank  who  hsl 
been  slain  or  made  prisoners. 

But  the  power  or  the  nobles  becoming  too  great  for  tlM- 
monarch,  ahd  their  mutual  jealousies  constantly  in\*oUiiiL' 
the  nation  in  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  Charles  VII..  m 
1445.  took  advantage  of  the  temporary  tranquillity  Mliuh 
reigned  in  France  alter  the  English  had  been  coroDelle«I  t  v 
abandon  nearly  the  whole  of  that  country,  to  reduce  b.? 
military  force.  Ftom  that  time  the  kings  retained  in  o>u- 
stent  pay  fifteen  companies,  as  they  were  called,  each  c<^n 
sisting  of  600  horsemen,  besides  the  young  men  bearing  U*i' 
title  of.  archers  and  pages,  who  also  in  general  fought  c.n 
horsel>ack,  but  were  clothed  in  a  lighter  armour.  T.." 
troops  composing  the  companies  appear  to  have  been  «K  <t 
would  now  be  called  gentlemen ;  and  the  esteem  in  wbi<  U 
they  held  themselves  is  evident  fit>m  the  refusal  of  the  C!>' 
valier  Bayard,  on  the  ground  of  their  quality,  to  unite  l\u  ;n 
with  the  Lansquenets  (German  infantry)  at  the  siege  ( •. 
Padua,  in  an  assault  proposed  by  the  Emperor  Maximiluji 
to  be  made  on  the  place. 

More  than  a  century  before  the  time  of  C%arlea  YI!.,  tl.. 
English  cavalry  in  the  pay  of  the  state  was  divided  by  E  :- 
warn  III.  (1324)  into  small  bodies,  commanded  b^  oltirei*. 
called  constables:  and  Grose  observes,  that  the  list  oft!i< 
army  at  St.  Quintin  (1557)  is  the  first  in  which  a  bad>  >  f 
cavalry  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  a  Iruop.  i 
name  which  is  still  given  to  the  half  cf  a  squadron,  or  tlje 
eighth  part  of  a  AiU  regiment. 

The  respectability  of  the  French  companies  above  ic^^r.- 
tioned  seems  to  have  declined  from  about  the  time  of 
Francis  IL,  men  of  a  lower  grade  being  then  occasSon:.!  > 
introduced,  from  the  difficulty,  it  is  said,  of  filling  v  t: 
men  of  high  birth  the  ranks,  which  were  become  ver}'  ca> 
merous. 

But  the  employment  of  artillery  in  the  field  deprived  tn.*. 
heavy  armed  cavalry  of  all  the  advantages  it  po^ses^ed  c 
the  soldiers  who  fought  on  foot,  and  the  latter  were  ol  u  ; 
enabled  to  maintain  the  combat  after  the  horsemen  uc-. 
dismounted  or  forced  to  retire ;  hence  they  gradually  r  >  .> 
in  reputation,  and  the  good  discipline  and  conduct  of  K.- 
Swiss infantry  in  the  Italian  wars  induced  the  Freiirh  c 
Gfermans  to  augment  the  number  of  the  troops  of  this  rL  - 
in  their  armies.  Prom  that  time  the  cavalry,  though  aW  .-> . « 
an  essential  arm  in  war,  may  be  said  to  have  been  iniri  >  : 
in  importance  to  the  infantry. 

It  appears  that  light  cavalry  did  not,  befbre  the  ape  '' 
Louis  Xll.,  exist  as  a  distinct  body  having  general  otfirc  -  * 
and  a  staff;  but  Montluc,  in  the  reign  of  that  mona^  ^ 
mentions  a  general  of  1200  Ught  horse;  and  the  corps  m*  «r 
have  subsequently  become  numerous,  for  it  is  said  ihst 
Henry  II.,  in  1552,  had  3000  such  troops  under  bta  c^i.- 
mand  in  his  expedition  to  Germany. 

The  dragoons  are  a  species  of  light  cavalry,  train«d  to  •  : 
either  on  horsebaek  or  on  foot  as  may  be  required.  Pr-.< 
Daniel  ascribes  their  formation  to  the  Mardchal  de  Bn^aj-, 
when  he  commanded  the  French  armies  in  Piedoionc  at  t!  -^ 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  practice  of  boraem*'  l 
fighting  on  foot  is  however  very  antient:  the  Roman  e&rx!r> 
are  said  to  have  done  so  at  the  battle  of  CannsD,  aod  Pt^ei- 
pius  relates  that  one  of  the  generals  of  Justinian,  in  an  r  n  - 
gagement  with  the  Persiant,  caused  his  horsemen  to  de- 
mount, and  oppose  their  lances  to  the  enemy's  caral-^. 
Dragoons  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Ettc!i«>h 
service  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eentury ;  tat 
the  oldest  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the  army  b  'that  of  ti« 
Scotch  Greys,  which  was  rused  in  1681.  Dragoooa  per&rri 
the  duty  of  advanced  guards  and  pattoles ;  th^y  eieait  oa* 
voys,  and  harass  the  enemy  in  his  letreat ;  or,  in  i«ieiw»  c! 
fortune,  they  protect  the  dispersed  and  defeated  tafa&tr<i. 
The  name  Dragoon  appears  to  eome  fttsm  the  liOiD  Drasv- 
uarius,  the  appellation  given  to  a  staadard-beaner,  wb« 
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with  a  good  lineh  market  (population,  1139);  Clonmoghan 
and  Castleraghan  on  the  S.,  the  latter  with  the  small  towns 
of  Ballyjamesduff  (pop.  863)  and  VirRinia  (pop.  930) ; 
Cionchee  on  the  E.,  with  the  towns  of  Balieborough  (pop. 
1085)  and  Kingscourt  (pop.  1616);  Tullaghgarvey  on  the 
N.E.,  witli  the  thriving;  town  of  Cootehill  (pop.  2239) ; 
Upper  Loughtee  on  the  N.,  with  Belturbet  (pop.  2026);  and 
Lower  Loughtee  in  the  centre,  with  Cavan,  the  county 
town,  a  neat  but  small  place,  with  a  good  gaol,  court-house, 
and  barracks,  and  a  pop.  of  2931.  C^van  town  is  a  decayed 
corporation,  which  formerly  returned  two  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament,  for  the  loss  of  which  franchise,  Theophilus 
Clements  and  Thomas  Nesbitt,  Esqs.,  received  15,000/. 
compensation  at  the  Union.  Belturbet  was  also  a  corporate 
town,  but  is  similarly  decayed.  Cavan  county  contains  33 
parishes,  of  which  29  arc  situated  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore, 
3  in  tliat  of  Ardagh,  and  1  in  that  of  Meath.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  county  in  1831  was  113,174  males  and  114,759 
females;  total,  227,933,  forming  40,328  families,  of  which 
31,091  were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  4462  in  trade, 
manufactures,  and  handicraft,  and  4785  not  included  in 
either  denomination ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
38,917;  of  uninhabited  houses,  1044;  and  of  houses  build- 
ing, 488.  The  general  proportion  of  religious  denomina- 
tions, as  ascertained  from  the  diocese  of  Kilmore,  with 
which  Cavan  is  nearly  co-extensive,  is  about  five  Roman 
Catholics  to  one  Protestant. 

Cavan  was  anticntly  called  Breifne  (Brenny),  by  which 
name  it  is  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  Conquest,  as 
being  part  of  the  territory  of  O'Rourke,  the  seduction  of 
whose  wife  by  Dermot  Macmurrogh  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  Strongbow's  invasion.  It  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  O'Reillys,  a  clan  tributary  to  O'Rourke, 
down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  county  was  first 
made  shire-ground  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  lords 
justices  (the  Lord  Chancellor  Cusack  and  Sir  Henry  Wal- 
lop) about  1690. 

On  this  occasion  the  boundaries  of  the  baronies  were 
fixed,  and  the  whole  county  was  divided  among  the  native 
possessors,  five  baronies  being  allotted  to  different  members 
of  the  O  Reilly  family  alone,  with  a  reservation  of  220  beeves 
as  a  chief  rent  to  the  crown.  All  the  O'Reillys  however 
having  forfeited  by  rebellion,  except  MulmutTV,  who  was 
killed  on  the  queen's  part  at  the  battle  of  the  Black  water, 
and  his  daughter  baving  failed  in  establishing  her  claim  in 
consequence  of  certain  informalities  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  above  commission,  the  whole  of  Cavan  reverted  de  jure 
to  the  crown,  although  in  fact  held  for  some  years  afler  by 
the  natives.  It  was  not  till  1610,  when  six  other  counties 
in  Ulster  were  forfeited  by  tbe  attainder  of  O'Donnell  and 
ONeill,  that  this  escheat  of  Cavan  was  insisted  on;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that,  but  for  the  design  of  a  general 
plantation  of  Ulster,  the  objections  to  the  former  applotment 
of  the  county  would  never  have  been  urged.  When  procla- 
mation was  made  that  the  natives  should  remove  out  of  the 
precincts  allotted  to  the  British  undertakers,  a  lawyer  of  the 
pale  retained  by  them  made  an  attempt  to  traverse  the  pro- 
ceeding, *  for,'  says  Sir  JohnDavies,  *the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  do  border  upon  the  English  pale,  where  they  have 
many  acquaintances  and  alliances ;  by  means  whereof  they 
have  learned  to  talk  of  a  freehold,  and  of  estates  of  inherit- 
ance, which  the  poor  natives  of  Fermanagh  and  Tyrconnell 
could  not  speak  of,  although  these  men  had  no  other  nor 
better  estate  than  they  ;  that  is,  only  a  scambling  and  transi- 
tory possession,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  of  every  sept* 
Accordingly  the  Irish  advocate  attempted  to  show  that, 
although  O'Reilly  by  his  rebellion  might  have  forfeited  his 
chiefary  and  head-rents,  yet  his  tenants  who  had  not  been 
in  rebellion  ought  not  on  that  account  to  he  dispossessed  of 
their  holdings  ;  arguing  that  these  tenants  at  large  had  an 
inheritable  interest  in  the  land  which  no  act  of  their  chief 
could  forfeit,  and  desiring  leave  for  them  to  transfer  the 
dues  and  duties,  forfeited  by  O'Reilly,  to  the  crown,  of 
which  they  sought  to  be  tenants  in  his  stead.  To  this  the 
king's  attorney-general  (Sir  John  Davies)  replied,  by  show- 
ing, that  as  O'Reilly  had  the  power  of  levying  exactions  at 
pleasure  on  the  country,  no  man  subject  to  such  arbitrary  tax- 
ation could  be  considered  a  freeholder ;  and  that,  even  though 
O  Rcilly's  exactions  might  have  left  a  beneficial  interest 
in  the  land  to  such  a  man,  yet  no  member  of  a  community 
in  which  the  practice  of  gavelkind  prevailed  could  be  held 
to  have  an  inheritable  estate  therein ;  and  that  therefore  as 
O'Reilly  was  the  only  inheritor  and  freeholder  of  the  coun- 


try his  attainder  necessarily  left  the  whole  eoTsnty  to  he 
holden  immediately  of  the  crown,  the  inhabitem«  beinK  '.:«* 
posable  of  solely  at  the  king*8  pleasure.  Further,  he  arcut*'. 
that  tbe  king  was  not  only  entitled  in  law  to  «cise  tbe  w  1  .>  •* 
country,  but  that  he  was  bound  in  conscience  and  jumu.!  . 
in  honour  in  so  doing ;  first,  for  the  adraneemenc  c>t  .  > 
subjects  in  religion  and  civilization,  and  for  tbe  impn^*- 
ment  of  the  soil,  which  neither  Christian  policy  nor  coimc  i»j  i» 
could  suffer  longer  to  lie  ^Aste  and  unproductive  ;  and.  <>  > 
condly,  by  the  examples  of  many  famous  kings  and  nat:  • .« 
who  had  planted  similar  colonies  *  in  imitation  of  the  sk!; .. 
husbandman  who  doth  remove  his  fruit  treei,  not  wita  t 
purpose  to  extirpate  and  destroy  them,  but  that  they  mr » 
bring  better  and  sweeter  fruit  after  tbe  tranaplantitt  r. 
With  these  arguments  the  taatives  were  forced  to  be  c.  - 
tented,  and  after  stipulating  for  their  new  possesmnft  on  : » 
liberal  terms  as  they  could  obtain,  vacated  their  former  ]> 
sessions  to  the  extent  of  52,324  English  acrea»  of  w;..  .> 
at>out  38,000  acres  were  distributed  among  oolooists  -..' 
various  denominations. 

The  introduction  of  a  civilized  and  industrlout  popalat    :< 
had  soon  the  best  effects  in  reclaiming  the  country,  w  ?. :  ' 
up  to  this  time  bad  been  waste  and  barbarout.     dw'  % 
were  built  on  all  the  chief  undertakers*  norttona ;  the  Xj-  u- 
dations  of  towns  were  laid  at  Virginia,  Belturbet,  and  I'   >• 
lyconnell,  and  of  numerous  considerable  villages  thnro::!.  .• 
all  the  low  part  of  the  county.    Th6  principal  settlers  vi*. ^  - 
Hamiltons,  Aughmuties,  and  Balies,  fVom  Scotland;  Li:  < 
berts.  Parsons,  Ridgeways,  and  Butlen,  fh>m  England  &    1 
the  pale;    and  of  the  reinstated  Irish   tbe   chief  ^* -c 
O'Reillys.    There  is  very  little  interest  connected  with  i    * 
subsequent  history  of  Cavan.    The  forfbituree  conseqn-  .; 
on  the  wars,  commencing  in  1641  and  ending  in  l6)o.  *  \ 
tended  only  to  3830  acreti,  principally  the  estate   of  t:  •. 
baron  of  Slane,  and  worth  no  more  than  558/.  169.  per  a  . 
num.  m  which  respect  property  in  tbiscbunty  hat  unuo-- 
gone  less  chahge  of  handls  thah  in  any  other  count;  <i 
Ireland. 

In  point  of  antiquities  this  county  is  barren;  there   sr* 
the  remains  of  numerous  raths,  tumuli,  casttea,  and  r:!  - 
gious  houses,  but  none  of  them  of  any  extent  or  hiati^rf  ^ 
interest.  On  the  hill  of  Quilca  near  Swanlinbar,  in  the  N.A\ 
of  the  county,  was  formerly  the  place  of  tnaoguratutii  : 
Macguire  lord  of  Fermanagh,  and  the  spot  is  etill  retrar-   -. 
with  superstitious  veneration  by  the  peasantry  of  this  r^  .. 
district. 

The  number  of  schools  in  Cavan  in  1824  was  316  :  f  id- 
eating 1 7,897  young  persons,  of  whom  4048  were  Pr.'t  .- 
tants.  and  12,866  were  Roman   Catholics.    In    1821    t 
number  of  scholars  was  only  8806  ;  so  that  the  am«utn;  . . 
education  has  been  more  than  doubled  here  ^thin  the  <>^   *: 
space  of  three  years.  The  value  of  the  landed  produce  o'  - 
county  has  been  calculated  at  1,204,000/.  per  annum  :  :   • 
rental  to  proprietors  at  1 01 ,890/.  per  annum ;  tbe  aterai^e  ry  -  . 
of  land  to  proprietors  at  6«.  per  acre  perannum,  and  tow     - 
piers  at  BQs.  per  annum.  Savings'  banks  have  not  yet  mi 
any  great  progress  here,  nor  has  a  local  press  been  f  m    . 
successful.    The  county  returns  two  members  to  the  m    . 
rial  parliament,  and  has  a  constituency  of  tZSt  xtA*  *- 
Lords  Farnham,  Headfort,  and  Lanesborough,  and  iK«  * . 
milies  of  Maxwell  and  Coote,  are  the  principal  ptapnet*  tx 

The  county  expenses  are  levied  by  grand-Jury  ir^**^* 
ment    Tbe  state  of  the  poor,  although  much  less  vrtt 
than  in  many  other  counties,  and  notwithstanding  nu  - .  - 
rous  private  charities,  is  still  such  as  to  maken  prov.^    - 
for  the  destitute  very  desirable. 

(Siaiutical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Catfan  ;  Pxrn  ••  ■ 
Survey ;  Parliamentary  Reports  and  Papers  ;  TVon*   • 
logical  Society,  vol.  v. ;  and  Trans,  of  British  /fs9nnat-   \ 
Pettigrew  and  Oulton's  General  Directory  for  hrtu^t  • 

CAVE,  WILXIAM,  an  eminent  scholar  and  dmne,  «  .  • 
born  December  30th,  1637,  at  Pickwell  in  Leiorster^-   - 
where  his  father  was  rector  of  the  parish.  He  was  ai^n: 
at  St.  John^s  College.  Cambridge,  in  165S,  took  tbe  dr. 
of  B.A.  in  1656,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1660.     In  is*.* 
was  admitted  to  the  vicarage  of  Islington  ill  Middl<H<T. 
some  time  after  became  one  of  the  King's  chaplain»  in  • 
nary.    He  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1672:  and  in  :    ' 
was  collated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  tlir  r« 
of  Allhallows  the  Great,  in  Thames  Streer.  L/>ntlon 
July,  1C81,  he  was  incorporated  D.D.  at  Oxrorl ,  •• 
November,  1 684,  was  installed  canon  of  WimUor.     H 
signed  hid  rectory  of  Allhallows  in  1B89,  and  his  vic^- .. 
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by  himself  almoiiakme,  but  by  a  lort  of  joiDt-rtoek  of  moneyt 
bravery,  and  jadventure — an  aasoctation  which  diminished 
his  authority /and  proved  fatal  to  discipline ;  for  those  who 
had  contributed  as  much  as  be  had,  pretended  to  an  equality 
of  command  with  him.  Quarrels  and  dissensions  arose ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this  misfortune,  the  '  three  tall  ships  and 
two  barques,'  which  are  said  to  have  been  well  equipped, 
had  to  encounter  tempests  not  met  with  in  the  former 
voyage.  Their  only  success  was  the  capture  of  the  town  of 
Santos  in  Brazil ;  but  their  reyerses  were  numerous.  Craven- 
dish  was  obliged,  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  m^i.  to 
abandon  his  bold  plans  here.  Worn  out  by  disappointment 
and  vexations  of  all  kinds,  the  hardy  navigator  died  at  sea 
on  his  return  towards  England  in  1593.  (Harris,  CoUec- 
Hon  of  VnyasuM  tmd  Travels.) 

CAVENDISH,  HENRY.  The  materials  for  the  per- 
sonal life  of  Cavendish  are  as  yet  extremely  scanty.  We 
have  found  a  very  little  in  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1810,*  and  much  more  in  the '  Biographie  Universelle,*  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Biot,  an  excellent  authority  as  to  the  scientific 
part ;  but  as  he  does  not  state  his  source  of  information  as 
to  tlie  details  of  private  life,  we  inclose  what  we  have  taken 
from  thence  in  [  ]. 

Henry  Cavendish  was  the  younger  son  of  Lord  Charles 
Cavendish,  the  brother  of  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  was  bom  October  10, 
1731.  [He  had  originally  a  very  moderate  fortune,  and 
his  relatives  were  estranged  from  him  by  his  determination 
not  to  enter  upon  public  or  political  life ;  with  the  exception 
of  an  uncle,  who,  on  his  return  from  abroad  in  1773,  not 
being  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  family  towards  Ca- 
vendish, made  the  latter  heir  to  his  fortune,  which  was 
very  large.]  Cavendish  devoted  himself  to  mathema- 
tics and  chemistry,  to  which  his  attention  was  probably 
turned  by  his  father,  who  was  himself  a  cultivator  of 
the  sciences ;  but  his  success,  or  at  least  its  evidence, 
did  not  come  very  early,  for  he  was  more  than  35  years 
of  age  before  he  published  any  thing.  He  lived  a  re- 
tired life,  and  never  married;  his  manners  seem  to  have 
been  eccentric,  and  to  strangers  very  reserved.  [His 
library  was  immense,  and  he  fixed  it  at  a  distance  from  his 
own  residence,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  those  who 
came  to  consult  it.  His  friends  were  allowed  to  take  books, 
and  ho  himself  never  withdrew  a  book  without  giving  a 
receipt  for  it.]  Ho  died  February  24,  1810,  leaving  more 
than  a  million  sterling  among  diflrerent  relations.  The  few 
accounts  of  him  which  have  been  published  in  England 
contain  the  usual  quantity  of  praise ;  but  nothing  to  mark 
any  particular  point  of  character.  Of  Cavendish  as  a  philo- 
sopher, those  who  judge  by  the  quantity  of  brilliant  disco- 
veries will  not  be  able  to  form  any  opinion.  His  writings 
consist  of  a  few  papers  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,' 
from  1 766  to  1 809.  But  in  these  papers  we  find  methods  and 
results  which  have  occasioned  his  being  sometimes  called  the 
Newton  of  Chemistry.  Without  such  hyperbole,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  he  was  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  useful,  of 
those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  in  its  modem 
form.  At  the  time  when  his  first  paper  appeared,  pneumatic 
chemistry  had  hardly  an  existence.  It  is  true  that  different 
gases  were  known,  that  is,  had  been  obtained  as  results  of 
chemical  processes ;  but  they  were  not  recognised  as  dis- 
tinct substances.  It  was  thought  they  consisted  of  common 
air  mixed  with  foreif^n  matter ;  and  it  was  not  imagined,  for 
instance,  that  the  inflammable  air  produced  by  operating 
with  ono  substance  was  the  same  as  tnat  from  another.  In 
1766,  Cavendish  for  the  first  time  asserted  and  demon- 
strated that  the  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid  gas)  was  the  same, 
whatever  was  the  substance  from  which  it  was  derived,  and 
the  same  for  the  inflammable  air  (hydrogen),  and  that 
neither  had  the  specific  gravity  of  common  air.  He  investi- 
gated for  the  first  time  the  principal  properties  of  the  latter 
substance,  and  noticed  the  moisture  which  results  from  its 
combustion.  In  1 784,  he  completed  the  synthetical  forma- 
tion of  water;  that  is.  he  found  the  moisture  above  men- 
tioned to  be  simple  water,  and  discovered  that  the  remaining 
element  of  air,  now  therefore  called  nttrogen,  was  the  con- 
stituent of  nitric  acid.  He  produced  this  substance  by 
passing  the  electric  spark  through  air  over  mercury,  and 
saturating  the  result  with  a  solution  of  potash,  by  which  he 
obtained  nitrate  of  potash,  commonly  called  nitre.  The 
Well-known  experiment  for  the  determmation  of  the  earth*s 
densi^  has  been  described  in  Atteaction  ;  see  also  Den- 
•itj  of  the  Eabtb.    Cavendish  also  wrote  on  the  civil  year 


of  the  Hindus,  and  on  the  diTision  of  aatraMiMil  iMtm* 
ments,  and  various  papers  on  eleetricitT. 

We  nsist  the  temptation   lo  sw«l  this  artids  1»  is 
extent  proportionate  to  what  the  reputation  of  C^na'i'^ 
deserves.    The  fUndamentality.  if  we  may  me  fucb  s  vw4, 
of  his  chemical  results  has  not  been  surpassed  by  thoit 
of  any  other  discoverer  in  ehemistry.     Bat  he  d«tnei 
fame  for  the  great   accuracy  of  us  cxperinents,  lo^ 
the  (then)  unequalled  aoundnesa  of  his  views.   One  vrtrr 
asserts   that   every  sentence   be  has  written  viU  W* 
microscopio  examination.     A  French  writer  sdioits  ne 
should  say  affirms)  that  he  (Umished  Lavoisier  with  tt« 
materials  of  his  system ;  and  Sir  Humnbry  Dary,  is  i  k- 
ture  delivered  shortly  after  the  death  of  CavendMi,  ipca;* 
as  follows:  'His  processes  were  all  of  a  finished  oaiun. 
perfected  by  the  hand  of  a  master ;  they  icqaired  do  c:r- 
rection ;  and  though  many  of  them  were  perfonned  to  '.It- 
very  infancy  of  chemical  science,  yet  their  aoesraey  an: 
their  beauty  have  remained  unimpaired  amidst  the  pra^H 
of  discovery.*    The  discoveries  of  Cavendish  were  ianivl ; 
be  formed  bis  substances  both  by  analysis  and  sjdiU*  t ; 
ascertained  that  the  weight  of  his  product  was  tb»  lui .  f 
that  of  its  components!  and  determined  its  specifle  frn^  rr. 
He  was  the  first  who  carried  the  mind  and  methods  o\  i 
mathematician  into  the  field  from  which  the  akbcmist  l.'i 
not  long  retired,  and  in  which  the  speculator  still  rra»tO'i 
And  when  we  say  the  mind  and  methods  of  a  maibtr:- 
tician,  we  do  not  deny  that  the  indactive  ohiliMopher  ur. 
already  been  there;  but  it  was  to  remark  pncDooieai.  :r ^ 
not  to  measure  quantities. 

CAVERY,  a  river  in  the  south  of  India,  whieli  riv^  ^ 
the  Coorg  country  among  the  Western  Ghauts,  wu  r* 
coast  of  Malabar,  in  12''  20'  N.  lat.,  4000  feet  above  liie  >n 
It  is  not  navigable,  except  for  small  boats.  Ito  course  i«  i: 
first  for  a  few  miles  to  the  N.E. ;  it  thai  flows  £  S  K  t^ 
Seringapatam,  soon  after  which  its  course  is  moie  dtr  * ' 
£.,  until  it  enters  the  Barramahal  districts,  after « I  .. 
running  nearly  due  S.,  it  forms  the  eastern  boun<l..n  . 
Coimbatore,  towards  the  Camatic  frontier.  At  Tnclin  -. 
it  is  divided  into  several  branches,  the  most  nonhen.  •( 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  C>leroon,  after  s  wrv- 
easterly  course  of  about  80  miles,  in  whidi  it  fonn« 
division  between  the  southern  and  central  CarosiHN  > 
into  the  sea  at  Deviootta.  The  whole  course  of  the  n\' 
about  450  miles.  The  southern  branches  retain  the  on: 
name  of  Cavery,  and  by  means  of  canals  and  en 
ments  are  employed  to  fertilixe  the  plains  of  Tsojore,  «!-• : 
present  one  vast  field  of  rice  cultivation. 

At  Seringapatam,  the  Cavery  forms  iSbft  islsod  u^' 
which  the  city  is  built    The  river  ia  here  broad  ho<l  r.,  ' 
and  its   channel  is  filled  with  rocks  uid  fttgnxr.^ 
granite.    A  rude  and  massy  aqueduct,  80  ieet  volo.    • 
been  constructed,  in  order  to  supply  the  town  witlvii 
from  the  river.    This  aqueduct  serves  also  the  purp^ ' ' 
bridge.    In  North  Coimbatore,  the  Oavery  forms  ai 
island,  called  Sivana  Samudra,  near  to  which  are  t«o  c> 
racts  of  extraordinary  grandeur.    The  cataraet  of  Gar  .i-^ 
Chuki  occurs  in  the  northern  channel,  where  the  vs:.  / 
precipitated  over  a  perpendicular  rock  200  feet  hifji-  ^ 
a  prMcction  from  the  rock,  the  fall  is  divided  into  do  >''>  * 
the  division  being   however  scarcely  diaoenible  tbr  . 
the  cloud  of  foam.    The  southern  cataract  a  cstkd  B-^* 
Chuki;  the  precipice  over  which  the  water  ftUs  if  i  ••■ 
100  feet  high,  and  forms  part  of  the  arch  of  a  Isr^r    ' 
down  which  the  river  is  thrown  io  ten  or  twelTS  stm?'* 
that  m  the  centre  is  the  largest  and  most  violent  T> 
quantity  of  water  in  the  river  vanes  considerably,  seccr: .  : 
to  the  season.    The  principal  supply  is  derived  from  ^  • 
rains  in  the  Western  Ghauts  in  tne  month  of  tfa'-  ^' 
July,  the  stream  is  again  filled  by  the  moneooo  tu'*'  ^ 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.    The  coming  down  of  the  t!.  • 
from  the  interior  is  celebrated  with  great  feetiviDsi  ^^ '-' 
inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Camatic>  who  justly  sttrv<>  - 
to  it  the  fertility  of  their  fields. 

(Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mj/wre;  Hcynt*i  B'^ 
torical  and  Statutioal  Tracts  on  IndStL^ 

CAVIA.    [GuiNKA  Pio.l 

CAVIAR,  (French,  Cartor,  Cavial ;  Gennsn.  iTfln-'? 
Italian,  Cktvicnio,  Caviale;  Spanish,  Coptom;  Roa^i^'  ' 
an  article  of  food  prepared  in  Russia  from  the  losa  of »«' 
lar^e  fish,  generally  Uie  sturgeon.  The  greater  psn  «<  ^ 
caviar  is  prepared  near  the  mouths  of  tte  Voba,  sod  i^ 
at  the  months  of  the  Danube^  Dnieper,  and  tSe  Dbb.  u 
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lifM  of  the  Faibem  wwe  '  tnntlated  oat  of  FraiKfh  into 
English  by  William  Caxton  of  Westminster,  lately  dead/ 
and  that  he  finished  the  work  '  at  the  last  day  of  his  life.* 
His  death  however  seems  fixed,  by  two  or  three  entries  in  the 
parish  accounts  of  St  Marj^aret  Westminster,  to  the  year 
1491  or  14) 2,  in  which  we  read  •  Item ;  atte  bureyng  of  fVil- 
Ham  Caxton  for  iiij.  torches  v}\  viij*.  Item  ;  for  the  belle  at 
9am$  Bureyng,  vj*. '  Wynkyn  do  Worde  no  doubt  referred 
to  this  time. 

Caxton,  Mr.  Warton  observes,  by  translating,  or  procuring 
to  be  translated,  a  |^at  number  of  books  from  the  French, 
greatly  contributed  to  promote  the  state  of  literature  in  Eng- 
land. In  regard  to  his  types,  Dr.  Dibdin  says,  he  appears 
to  have  made  use  of  five  distinct  sets,  or  founts  of  letters,  of 
which,  in  his  account  of  Caxton's  works,  he  has  engraved 
plates  in  fac-simile.  Edward  Rowe  Mores,  in  his  *  Disser* 
tation  upon  English  Typographical  Founders  and  Founde- 
ries,*  says  Caxton*s  letter  was  originally  of  the  sort  called 
Secretary,  and  of  this  he  had  two  founts ;  afterwards  he 
came  nearer  to  the  EngUeh  face,  and  had  three  founts  of 
Great  Primer,  a  rude  one  which  he  used  anno  1474,  ano- 
ther something  better,  and  a  third  cut  about  1482 ;  one  of 
Double  Pica,  good,  which  first  appears  1490,  and  one  of 
Long  Primer,  at  least  nearly  agreeing  with  the  bodies  which 
have  since  been  called  by  those  names.  All  of  Caxton*s 
works  were  printed  in  what  are  called  black  letter. 

The  following  is  probably  as  complete  a  list  as  can  now 
be  recovered  of  the  productions  of  Caxton*s  press : — I.  '  Le 
Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troves,'  compose  par  raoulle  le 
feure,  chapellein  de  Monseigneiir  le  duo  Philippe  de  Bour- 
goingne  en  Tan  de  grace  mil  cccclxiiii.  fol.  2. '  Propositio  cla- 
rissimi  Oratoris  Magistri  Johannis  Russell,  decretorum  doc- 
toris  ao  adtune  Ambassiatoris  Edwardi  Regis  Anglie  et 
Franciead  illustr.  Principem  Karolum  ducem  Burgundie 
super  susceptione  ordinis  gaKerij,  &c.*  4 to.  3.  *  The  Re- 
euyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,*  composed  and  drawen  out 
of  diverce  bookes  of  latyn  into  Frensshe  by  Raoul  le  ffeure 
in  the  yere  1464,  and  drawen  out  of  fVensshe  in  to  Englisshe 
by  William  Caxton  at  the  commaundement  of  Margarete 
Duchess  of  Bourgoyne,  &c.,  whyche  sayd  translacion  and 
werke  was  begonne  in  Brugis  in  1468  and  ended  in  the  holy 
eyte  of  Cc^n  19  Sept.  1471,  fol.  4.  *  The  Game  and  Playe 
of  the  Chesse,'  translated  out  of  the  French,  fynysshid  tfie 
last  day  of  Marche,  1474,  fol.  5.  A  second  edition  of  the 
same,  fol.  (with  wood-cuts).  6.  *  ABoke  of  the  hoole  Lyf  of 
Jason,'  (1475)  fol.  7.  *  The  Dictes  and  notable  wyse  Say- 
enges  of  the  Phylosophers,'  transl.  out  of  Frenshe  by  lord 
Antoine  Wvdeville  Erie  Ryuyeres,  empr.  at  Westmestre, 
1477,  fol.  8.  •  The  Morale  Prouerbes  of  Cristyne  (of  Pisa), 
fol.,  1478.  9.  'The  Book  named  Cord  vale ;  or  Momorare 
Novissima,'  which  treateth  of '  The  foure  last  Things,*  be- 
gun 1478,  finished  1480,  fol.  10.  'The  Chronicles  of  Enf^Iond/ 
Westm.,  1480,  fol.  1 1.  <  Descripcion  of  Britayne,*  1480,  fol. 
12.  •  The  Mirrour  of  the  World  or  thy  mage  of  the  same,* 
1481,  fol.  13.  •  The  Hystorye  of  Reynart  the  Foxe,'  1481. 
fol.  14.  '  The  Boke  of  Tullius  de  senectute,  with  Tullius 
de  Amicitia,  and  the  Declamacyon,  which  laboureth  to 
shew  wherein  Honour  sholde  reste,'  1481,  fol.  15.  *  Grode- 
froy  of  Boloyne ;  or,  the  laste  Siege  and  Conqueste  of 
Jherusalem,'  Westm.,  1481,  fol.  16.  'The  Polycrony- 
con/  1482,  fol.  17.  'The  Pylgremage  of  the  Sowle ;' 
transl.  from  the  French,  Westm.,  1483,  fol.  18.  'Liber 
Festivalis,  or  Directions  for  keeping  Feasts  all  the  Yere,' 
Westm.,  1483,  fol.  '  Qaatuor  Sermones '  (without  dale), 
fol.  20.  '  Confessio  Amantis,'  that  is  to  saye  in  Enjrlisshe. 
'  The  Confessyon  of  the  Louer,'  maad  and  compyled  by 
Johan  Gowor,  aquyer,  Westm.,  1483,  fol.  21.  '  The  Crolden 
Legende,'  Westm.,  1483,  fol.  22.  Another  edition  of '  The 
Legende,*  sm.  folio.  23.  A  third,  fin.  at  Westmestre,  20th 
May,  1483,  fol.  24.  'The  Booke  callid  Cathon*  (Magnus), 
transl.  fr.  the  French,  1483,  fol.  25. '  Parvus  Chato*  (with- 
out printer's  name  or  date,  but  in  Caxton's  type),  folio.  26. 
•  The  Knvght  of  the  Toure.*  transl.  from  the  French ; 
Westm.  (1484),  fol.  27.  *  The  Subtyl  Historyes  and  Fa- 
bles of  Esope,*  transl.  from  the  French,  1484,  fol.  28. '  The 
Book  of  the  Ordre  of  Chyvalry,  or  Knyghthode,'  transl.  from 
the  French  (assigned  to  1484),  fol.  29.  *  The  Book  rval ;  or 
the  Book  for  a  Kyng,*  1484,  fol.  30.  *  A  Book  of  the  noble 
Hystoryes  of  Kynge  Arthur  and  of  certen  of  his  Knyghtes,* 
which  book  was  reduced  in  to  Englysshe  by  syr  Thomas  Ma- 
lory Knyght,  1485,  fol.  31.  '  The  Lyf  of  Charles  the  Grete 
Kyng  of  Fraunce  and  Emperour  of  Rome,'  1485,  fol. 
99.  Anoll  er  edition  of  the  same,  1 485,  fol.    33. '  Thystorye 


of  the  noble  ryght  valyamit  and  worthy  Kny|^  Vvf%  tntl 
of  the  fayr  Vyenne,  the  doulphyns  dougbter  oC  Vjennovs 
transl.  from  the  French,  1485,  fol.  94.  'Tbe  Book  of  &>Ji 
Maneia,'  1486,  fol.  35. '  The  Doctrinal  of  Sspye&re,'  \n  . 
from  the  French,  1489,  fol.  36.  '  The  Book  of  Fayito  <' 
Armes  andofChyvalrye,'  a  translation  firom  the(trvi|>t 
of  Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  1489,  fol.  87.  '  Th«  Arte  :-.• 
Crafte  to  knowewell  to  dye,*  transl.  fn»m  the  French,  u  «> 
fol.  38. '  The  Boke  of  Eneydoe,  compyled  by  Vmvle,*  iwr 
lated  from  the  French,  1490.  fol.  39.  '  The  Tali'«  of  C  w 
tyrburye*  (no  date),  fol.  40.  Another  edition  (without  •  iv 
or  place),  fol.  41 . '  Infaneia  Salvatorist*  4to.  43. '  The  &  ir 
of  Consolacion  of  Philosophic,*  whiohe  that Boeciiu  m^:- 
for  his  eomforte  and  consolacion  (no  date  nor  plsce).  fol.  o 
A  oolleotion  of  Chaucer*!  and  Lydgate  s  minor  Poms,  Uo 

44.  '  The  Book  of  Fame,  made  by  (veirerey  Chauefr.  .'  i 

45.  '  Troylus  and  Creseyde,'  fol.    46.  '  A  Book  for  Tnut. 
lers,*  fol.    47.  '  The  Lyf  of  St.  Katherin  of  Senit,'  fol  \^ 
'  Speculum  Vite  Christi ;  or  the  myrroure  of  the  Uo<>.l 
Lyf  of  Jhesn  Criste,'  fol.    49.  <  Directorium  SaeerdotuD. . 
sive  Ordinale  secundum  Usum  Sarum,  Westm.,  M.   '.•' 
'  The  Workc  (or  Court)  of  Sapience,*  composed  br  J> n 
Lydgate,  fol.    51.    'A  Boke  of  divers  Ghostly  liltleh. 
Westm.,  fol.     52.  '  The  Curial  made  by  Maystre  A  it  i 
Charretier,'  transl.  from  the  French,  fol.    53.  'The  bf  -f 
our  Lady,  made  by  Dan  John  Lydgate,  monke  of  Bun^.' 
fol.    54.  *  The  Lyf  of  Saynt  Wenefryde,*  reduced  into  E^'- 
lysshe,  fol.    55.  '  A  Lytel  Tretise,  intytuled  or  nimed  Ti*c 
Lucidarye,'  4to.     56.  '  Reverendisaimi  viri  dni.'  Gulu/m 
Lyndewodi,  LLD.  et  epi  Asaphensis  constitutione«  pro\  :.- 
oiales  Ecclesim  Anglicanse,*  24mo.    57.  '  The  Hi»torie  f 
Kynge  Blanchardyne  and  Queen  Eglantyne  hi»  vife.  : 
58.   '  The  Siege  of  the  noble  and  invyncyhle  Cju^c  ^^ 
Rhodes/  fol.    59.  *  Statuta  apud  Westmonasterium  ^\'\ 
anno  primo  Regis  Ricardi  tercii,*  fol.    60.  '  Statutes'  ni* 
in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Parliaments  of  Henry  VlL.t>. 
(The  only  fragment  of  this  work  known  consists  of  t-- 
leaves.)     61.   •  The  Accidence,*  (mentioned  inoneof  '•■ 
sale  catalogues  of  the  library  of  T.  Martin  of  Pal?nir' 
62.  '  The  Proufl^rtable  Boke  of  manes  soule,  railed  Tl>; 
Chastysing  of  Gfoddes  Chyldem.'  fol.     63.  •  Honp,'  <y., 
1 2mo.,  a  fragment  of  eight  pages  now  at  Oxford,  in  v  -* 
library  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  by  the  Iste  F.  1>  ''^* 
Esq.    64.  A  fragment  of  a  Ballad,  presenred  in  a  vclurot:  f 
scraps  and  ballads  in  the  British  Museum. 

Dr.  Dibdin  has  included,  among  the  printed  work*  f 
Caxton,  •  O.uyde  his  Booke  of  Metamorphose,*  (ran*!:  "! 
and  fynysshed  by  me  William  Caxton  at  Wcstine»in*  ' 
xxij.  day  of  Apryll,  the  yere  of  our  lord  M.iiij.C'  •  * 
And  the  xx  yere  of  the  regno  of  Kyng  Edward  the  /><:-.■ 
but  it  remains  in  manuscript  only,  as  far  as  is  knovt .  *: 
the  Pepysian  collection  now  deposited  in  Magdalen  Coi!< : 
Cambridge,  and  consists  of  the  last  five  books  of  the '  Mf 
tamorphoses' only.     (Lewis's  Life  of  Caxton,  8to.,Lo''!. 
1737  ;  Oldys*  account  of  him  in  the  BiograpMaBntannr:: 
Warton*s  Hist.  Engl  Poetry ;  the  first  tolugse  of  Dib.  •  * 
edit,  of  Ames's  Typogr,   Antiquities;   and   Chalir*'^* 
Biogr.  Diet.)    The  two  largest  assemblages  of  the  pr  ".t 
tions  from  Caxton*s  press  now  known,  are  those  in  ihc  ^' 
tish  Museum,  and  m  Earl  Spencer's  library  at  AU>^"* 
The  titles  given  in  the  present  article  have  been  aii*: 
with  the  b^ks  in  the  former  of  these  collections. 
CAYENNE.    [Gui\NA.] 
CAYENNE  PEPPER.    [Capsicum.] 
CAYLU'S,  COUNT,  was  bom  at  Phris  in  1692.   l'* 
entered  tho  army  in  his  youth,  and  made  some  csmp: . 
in  Catalonia  and  in  Germany.    After  the  peace  of  R^^'    • 
he  turned  his  attention  entirely  to  the  fine  ai^andwfpt'' 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  studving  them.    He  after*  >   * 
went  to  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor,  and  ri«iic^  '«  ' 
ruins  of  Ephesus  and  Colophon.    On  his  return  to  Fr  r 
he  applied  himself  to  engrave  and  illustrate  the  ca""  ' 
and  other  stones  of  the  lung's  cabinet,  and  to  ^up^' ' 
tend  the  publication  of  the  fine  work,  '  Pierres  en^^<^'   < 
Cabinet  du  Roi,*  in  two  vols.  foUo,  deacriptive  of  that  c  •  < ' 
tion.    He  also  published  engravings  of  the  mediN  ct 
Roman  Emperors  belonging  to  the  same  eoUection:  *  N- 
mismata  aurea  Imperatorum  Romanorum  e  Cimeli^  R-  - 
Christianissimi.*    In  1731  he  was  made  a  menber  »• 
Academy  of  Sculpture  and  Painting,  upon  which  bf  ^^ 
the  lives  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  and  sculpt^^o  v 
had  belonged  to  that  society.     He  caused  the  dra«  :'^ 
of  Santo  Bartoli,  of  Rome»  whioh  are  lepreMiiliiitc*  -* 
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the  greatest  abundance,  flying  about  wbeat-fields  in  the 
monui  of  June.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  about 
seren  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  'Although/  says 
Mr.  Kirby*  '  these  insects  are  so  numerous  in  the  evening, 
yet  in  the  morning  not  a  single  one  is  to  be  seen  upon  the 
wing ;  they  do  not  however  then  quit  the  field  which  is  the 
scene  of  their  employment,  for  upon  shaking  the  stalks  of 
the  wheat  or  otherwise  disturbing  them,  they  will  fly  about 
near  the  ground  in  great  numbers.  I  found  their  station 
of  repose  to  be  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  culm  with  their 
heads  upwards.*  The  fly  totally  disappears  b^  the  end  of 
June.  According  to  Mr.  Kirby  it  is  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  uiat  they  deposit  their  eggs.  This  gen- 
tieman  has  seen  as  many  as  twelve  specimens  thus  occu- 
pied at  the  same  time  on  a  single  ear,  and  observes  that 
these  flies  are  sometimes  so  numerous  that  were  all  to  lay 
their  eggs,  and  these  to  hatch,  one  half  of  the  grain  would 
be  destroyed. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  by  means  of  a  long  pomted  and 
contractile  tube»  or  ovipositor,  generally  upon  the  interior 
valvule  of  the  corolla,  just  above  the  sti^^ata,  and  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  fly  is  unable  to  retract  its  oviposi- 
tor, and  bemg  thus  held  prisoner  it  dies. 

About  the  middle  of  June  the  larvae  are  hatched,  and  may 
be  seen  adhering  to  the  lower  end  of  one  of  the  anthers,  and 
sometimes  immersed  in  the  woolly  summit  of  the  germen, 
or  in  the  interior  of  the  valvulaa  of  the  corolla.  These 
larvsB  are  simple  minute  grubs  without  legs  or  any  visible 
head,  and  of  a  Yellowish  colour,  and  their  food  consists  of 
the  pollen  of  the  anthers,  which  it  appears  in  the  plants 
thus  attecked  is  unfit  for  impregnation. 

The  pupee  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  in  number  bear  no 
proportion  to  that  of  the  larveo.  *  I  have  seen/  says  Mr. 
tCirby, '  more  than  once,  seven  or  eight  florets  in  an  ear  in- 
habited by  the  latter,  and  sometimes  so  many  as  thirty  in 
a  single  floret,  seldom  less  than  eight  or  nine,  and  yet  I 
have  scarcely  ever  found  more  than  one  pupa  in  an  ear, 
and  had  to  examine  several  to  meet  with  that.  *  *  *  * 
The  pupo  that  I  have  observed  have  (generally  been  some- 
what attached  to  the  grain,  and,  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  I 
never  observed  them  within  those  florets  where  the  larvm 
bad  taken  up  their  residence  ;  they  seem  invariably  to 
choose  for  their  habitation,  in  their  immediate  state,  one 
where  the  grain  is  uninjured,  to  which  they  may  attach 
themselves.* 

In  a  field  of  fifteen  acres  (nlanted  partly  with  white  and 
partly  with  red  wheat),  which  Mr.  Kirby  carefully  examined, 
and  which  was  much  attacked  by  these  insects,  he  calculated 
that  the  havoo  done  by  them  would  amount  to  five  coombs ; 
he  observed  that  the  white  wheat  was  most  affected. 

During  Mr.  Kirby's  observations  he  discovered  no  less 
than  three  parasites  among  the  Ichneumonidce,  on  the 
larva  of  the  insect  in  question,  which  accounts  for  the  great 
diflference  between  the  number  of  larvea  and  that  of  the 

pUpCB. 

For  further  information  on  this  insect,  we  refer  to  the 
*  Transactions  of  the  Linnsaan  Society,*  vol.  iv.  (in  which 
there  are  two  papers  on  the  subject),  pp.  224  and  230,  and 
vol,  V.  p.  96. 

CECIL,  WILUAM,  BARON  BURLEIGH,  was  bom 
at  Bourne  in  Lincolnshire,  September  13,  1520.  His  father 
was  master  of  the  robes  to  Henrv  VIII.  He  was  placed 
successively  at  the  grammar  schools  of  Grantham  and 
Stamford,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  removed  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  distinguished  for 
the  regularity  of  his  conduct  and  the  intensity  of  his  appli- 
cation. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
logic  of  the  schools,  and  three  years  afterwards  another  on 
the  Greek  language.  At  twenty -one  he  entered  at  Gray's- 
inn,  and  appU^  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  the  history 
of  his  own  country,  and  especially  the  genealogy  of  its  prin- 
cipal families.  In  August,  1541,  he  married  a  sister  of  Sir 
John  Cheke,  who  died  in  the  second  year  of  their  mar- 
riage, leaving  one  son,  Thomas,  afterwards  earl  of  Exeter. 
In  the  same  vear,  having  successfully  contended  in  an  ar- 
gument on  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic 
raith  with  two  priests,  chaplains  of  0*Neil  the  Irish  chief, 
he  was  at  the  king's  desire  brought  into  his  presence. 
Conceiving  a  favourable  opinion  of  Cecil's  abilities,  the  king, 
in  order  to  secure  his  services,  conferred  upon  him  the  re- 
version of  the  office  of  custos  brevium  in  the  Common 
Pleas ;  an  office  of  considerable  emolument,  and  which  fell 
into  his  possession  about  five  years  afterwards.    Shortly  after 


the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  Cecil  mamtd  MiMnd,  dtugh* 
ter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  the  director  of  the  king's  itttitei ; 
which  connexion,  together  with  hii  aeknovledged  bi<(h  u' 
lents  and  habits  of  application,  and  his  knovn  attscht&<!it 
to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  procured  htm  the  fmu^ 
ship  of  the  lord  protector,  to  whose  notice  he  had  tlit-j.i 
been  recommended  by  the  Cheke  family.  In  1647  tb 
lord  protector  appointed  him  his  master  of  requcsti, » 
office  not  only  of  distinction  but  of  great  trust  In  the  mot 
year  he  accompanied  the  lord  protector  in  the  S(wtch  e&fc- 
ditton,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Musselhun^h.  L<c> 
quickly  acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  y^to: 
king,  and  in  the  year  1548  was  appointed  seoeury  li 
state. 

On  the  fall  of  the  lord  protector,  Cecil  was  eommitled  im 
the  Tower,  but  was  discharged  after  an  impriioameni .  f 
three  months ;  and  in  OetoW,  1551,  was  by  the  duk«  cf 
Northumberland  restored  to  his  office,  knighted,  and  nora 
of  the  privy  council.  It  does  not  appear  thut  he  was  in  an) 
way  pnvy  to  the  fkll  of  his  early  patron  the  loid  protectuc , 
but  the  extreme  caution  of  his  subsequent  behaviottr  to  im 
fallen  friend  borders  closely  on  ingratitude. 

Soon  after  his  re-appointment  aa  secretaiy  of  state,  Cecil 
effected  several  importent  meaaurea.  The  abolitioD  ul 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  meichants  of  the  8(eel-viinl 
seems  to  have  pprung  from  that  large  and  enlightened  po!  n 
which  distinguished  his  whole  career.  He  further  propseii 
to  abolish  the  staple  or  resular  market  for  the  wool  ar.ri 
chief  productions  oi  Englana,  then  exiatingat  Antweip,  aui 
to  open  two  free  ports  in  England,  one  at  Southampion,  i\»' 
other  at  Hull ;  but  from  the  then  low  state  of  coDBwrc.44 
knowledge,  and  the  perplexities  arising  firom  state-inbn^ies 
the  plan  was  not  accomplished. 

Cecil  took  no  part  in  Northumberland  s  desim  for  alin- 
ing the  succession  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Bdwtid  VI, 
though  he  affixed  his  name  to  the  inaintment  of  seUl€^D^r.: 
as  witness  to  the  king  s  signature,  at  his  earnest  ref^ueit  U  \ 
Northumberland's  mareh  into  Cambridgeshiie  Cecil  jo.f>'i 
Mary,  who  had  already  been  declared  queen,  and  by  »t>  1 
he  was  graciously  received.  Under  the  new  reign  be  £.  v 
up  his  employments  because  he  would  not  change  bi>  •  " 
ligion,  but  he  did  not  join  in  the  cabala  of  either  (a;  \ 
He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  many  of  Mary's  luiU'M.r 
and  became  atteched  to  the  party  oi  Cazdinal  Pole.  « b\  • 
opposition  to  Gardiner^  advised  moderation  and  miUncfi  .. 
matters  of  religion. 

Being  chosen  in  1555  one  of  the  members  for  his  u^' 
county,  he  distinguished  himseV  by  his  opposition  to  '•• 
measures  of  the  Catholic  party.    The  rejection  of  tb?     • 
for  confiscating  the  estetes  of  such  as  had  quitted  the  k>  .- 
dom  on  the  score  of  religion  is  mainly  attributed  to  u.u 
In  consequence  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  be  »• 
summoned  before  the  privy  council,  but  he  made  so  sat'.>'- 
tory  a  defence  that  he  escaped  oommittal  to  theTove'  ^ 
fate  which  befel  those  who  were  summoned  with  hiiD.  i>  • 
however,  continued  in  that  and  the  next  parliament  to 
vocate  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  Protestants.  Forc^  * : . 
that  Mary  could  not  long  survive,  Cecil  opened  a  y^*^ 
correspondence  with  the  Princess  Elixabetht  and  ciu>  > 
her  by  his  communications  and  counsel  to  avoid  the  «r.u.> 
of  the  vindictive  and  suspicious  Mary.    On  the  vm   ■ 
of  Elizabeth's  accession  he  presented  to  her  a  p&pt*  ^« 
ting  forth  twelve  afifaira  which  required  iouncdMie 
pateh  ;  which  particulars,  it  is  remarkable^  f^jrof-' 
basis  of  his  chief  measures  throughout  his  long  a^io^'  ' 
t ration.     He  was  the   first  person  awora  of  the  r 
council  in  the  new  reign,  and  waa  forthwith  t}*\y 
secretaiy  of  state.     From  this  time  until  the  cUv  • 
his  life  Cecil  directed  the  affiiini  of  England.    A  fu-   - 
count  of  his  life  would  be  the  history  of  the  reign  of  £^- 
beth.    Vain,  mean,  and  capricious  as  the  queen  wis.  » 
sound  judgment  enabled  her  to  see  the  true  value  of  C«*  • 
and  induct  her  on  many  occasions  to  yield  to  his  co^  • 
dispassionate  reasonings.    In  1571  Cecil  waaoreateil  B^' 
Burleigh,  in  1572  he  received  the  order  of  the  Garter, 
in  the  same  year  succeeded  the  Masquia  of  Wincbe^u* 
lord  high  treasurer ;  in  which  office  be  continued  l!.  - 
death.    These  honours  may  seem  but  an  inadequate  rti  ' 
for  Cecil's  services,  but  the  peerage  in  the  zeign  of  ^  - ' 
both  was  a  mark  of  the  highest  favour*  and  a  token  ^  ' 
merit.    Except  in  the  instance  of  Leicester,  no  ei<i* 
perhaps  occurs  in  that  reign  of  a  tiUe  acquired  «>: 
desert    It  is  impossible  within  the  limiu  of  this  art..-  • 


Amphnbana  ool*  UBoog  wrpantt.  Tlieir  mutiUary  boMi 
aovH  the  orbit,  whioh  is  only  pisracd  in  tha  form  of  k  imtll 
hole,  and  tlie  Umporal  bonw  cover  tba  tompore)  fbaia, 
that  the  bead  when  examined  fiam  above  prcMots  only  b 
continuoui  bonv  ibield.  Tbair  cm  fayoidei,  compoeed  of 
three  pair  of  arohe*.  mar  t"^**  ^  ^  ^^  •uppoaition  that  in 
early  youth  the  boiMa  lupporled  ^lli.     The  maxillary  and 

K'  ital  teeth  are  amn|{ed  on  two  conoentric  line*,  aa  in  the 
tei,  but  an  often  aharp  and  eurvad  backward*  i 
true  lerpenta.  Tha  opening  of  ibe  noatril*  ii  at  the  baok 
of  the  palate,  and  tha  lower  jaw  bai  no  moveable  pediole, 
while  tbe  tympuiie  bone  ia  dovetailed  (mteifutit  with  the 


«ra^,  aa  it  the  « 


a  with  Dm  •alamandera. 


[amuorCKiiu.] 

The  anricle  of  the  heart  in  tfaeie  auimals  is  not  divid«l 
aufBciantly  deep  to  be  regarded  aa  double,  but  the  Mcood 
liiiig  is  as  small  as  it  usually  is  in  tbe  other  serpents.  TLe 
liver  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  transverse  learoa 
(JimiUtlt),  In  tboir  intestines  Cuviar  states  that  there  ii 
to  be  found  a  quantity  of  vegetable  matters,  vegetabli 
earth  (Aumia),  and  sand. 

Qtographical  diitribulion.—V/uta  climates.  Ctsdtia 
annulala,  for  example,  U  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil  (Spix),  and 
CesdUa  glutinota  of  Ceylon.  Daudin  indeed  says  that 
the  laiit  named  species  ii  American ;  but  Cuvier  avers, 
notwithstanding  Daudin'a  assertion,  that  M.  Lecbenault 
brought  it  to  France  from  Ceylon.  He  adds  however  that 
Caalia  bivitata  (bivitlata),  Cuv..  a  species  nearly  approach- 
ing to  C.  glutmota,  is  an  inhabitant  of  America. 


[CacflUUtltut*.] 

In  treating  of  Ctealia,  Dr.  Hayei  expresses  hia  dissent 
from  all  naturolista  who  have  hitberto  written  on  tbe  genus, 
with  respect  to  what  kafe  been  considered  it*  moat  essen- 
tial oLancters,    The  viinklM  on  the  tluu,  fot  iiutauca, 
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wiiidi  haTa  baas  ao  mnoh  ■"«■■*—'  on,  be  dedaiM  te  be  lu 
tbemaelve*  vary  aoimpcrtant.  inasmuch  as  tbey  are  B«ir,  > 
due  to  the  contnotioii  of  the  akin  bj  neana  at  tbe  spin-,  .r, 
which  tbe  animals  are  preMrred.  It  is  alao  deaenl-m  '-i 
soma  as  being  entirely  devoid  of  aoales ;  faat  Dr.  Mji<.- 
enters  iilb>>  vary  minute  aooount  of  ihe  peoiliar  maanrr  ... 
which  its  outer  eovwing  ia  formed,  which  dearly  ptmo  I;  ^i 
thia  also  ia  a  taistakan  notion  iZeologioal  Jotnal,  v<i.  i.. . 
p.  2S4). 

The  Cadliaiu,  is  the  system  of  Wa^er.  fann  tbe  suib 
order,  and  comprehend  only  thraa  genen,  SttJton-  ;.i 
(Wagler).  CimiUa  (Linnma).  and  kvierium  (Wag^cn. 
and  are  relteirad  to  a  family  twmad  JUartoglottm.  hetrau-x 
the  tongue  adharaa  tiirougbout  ita  lengib  to  tb«  lower  jt'. 
Tbe  following  are  the  obaractera  d  this  bmilyi  body  w.ij- 
out  a  tail,  naked  ;  oa  omni  (lympmti)  tvUtni  to  iba  aku) : 
two  oooipital  oondylea;  orifice  of  ttia  vent  rauDded,  ai.4 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  body, 

CBCROPS.    [Athkhs,  v.  U.] 

OBCROPS  (ZMdogy).    [Pxcilopoiul.] 

CBDAR.    [Aiiiaa,    JuniFsBtia.] 

CEDRE'NUS.    [BTiANnin  Hiantuaiw.  B.  San 

CELANDINE.    [CuudoniumJ 

CELA'NO,  a  beautiful  lake  (tbe  Fueinua  of  llw  Rm&bd.i 
and  alio  a  town  in  the  provinoe  of  Abruxco  Ultia.  or  the  lur 
tber  Abruizo,  in  tbe  Kingdom  of  Nafda^  in  Italy,  Ti.-; 
lake^  and  tba  tnnnel  made  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  i^ 
carry  off  tbe  superabundant  water  of  the  lake,wtuGti  ia  In:  .t 
to  great  and  sudden  rises,  are  desctibed  uoder  tb«  gener.i 
head  of  Abruuo.  Since  that  article  waa  written,  the  anixr.i 
tunnel,  which  had  been  blocked  up  and  allogetber  u*ciir>« 
for  many  ceoturie*.  has  been  so  far  lettdepBd  available  ai-  :;< 
carry  off  a  constant  though  not  a  large  atream  of  «&•.: 
through  a  mountain  into  the  liiia,  at  Garigliaao,  *L.  j 
runs  in  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  at  Um  disUnea  of  ibni. 
miles  from  the  lake. 

It  ia  auppowd  that  thia  issue  of  water  will  auffieo  to  k«<-u 
the  lake  to  its  present  level ;  but  auah  greater  plans  ne 
proposed — namely,  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  tunnel,  to  cw- 
rect  eome  hydraulic  errors  committed  by  tbe  Romana.  ai.a 
make  the  subletranaous  passage  aerve  to  reduce  tfao  lake  lu 
the  limits  which  it  occupied  in  174J,  aioee  which  year  i;, 
encroachments  have  awallowed  up  more  than  lo.nuo  ;>r:.~ 
of  the  best  land  in  the  provinoB.  The  importuit  rrp^-.r* 
already  exeouled  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of  tbe  k.i.,- 
of  Naples,  end  under  tbe  direetion  of  Signon  AEaa  de  K. 
vera  and  Luigi  Giura,  Considered  merely  as  a  remDaei  '. 
an  tiquity,  the  tunnel,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  eouBtry,  tbe  nu. - 
nry  (tmiiMorhi  of  Claudlua,  is  an  exceedingly  intrrctM  z 
object.  At  the  opening  of  it  near  the  lake,  it  ia  about  iL  :T 
feel  high  and  twenty-eight  feet  broad ;  bat  it  appears  tk  : 
it  contracts  considerably  as  it  advances  through  tbe  m^i.  - 
tain.  lu  whole  lei^  is  three  miles.  It  ia  in  pan  .1.1 
through  a  solid  oskanous  rock,  ai>d  in  part  through  a  rbu.i^t 
eartli  that  has  little  tenacity.  Wherever  the  Utter  in- 
stance occurs  it  is  supported  by  masonry  of  adntir^Ue  «.'-,. 
mansbip.  To  admit  light  and  air  tbe  Romans  sunk  sbiiu 
irom  above,  through  tlw  body  of  the  mouutain,  down  to  i.^. 
level  of  tba  passage.  Tbe  entrance  to  thia  tUDDel  is  Btui.i  1 
mile  and  a  half  to  tbe  south  of  tbe  town  of  Avcsbim. 

The  town  of  Celano,  a  thriving  place,  with  a  populaihai 
about  3000  souls,  is  beautifViUy  situated  on  a  bill  abinn  • 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  northern  shota  of  the  lake.    T  - 
name  ooours  very  frequently  in  tbe  histcaj  of  tbe  mKi...- 
ages,  when   the  counts   of  Celano  were  among  ibe   u.  ^, 
powerful  feudal  lords  in  Southern  Ilalv.    B«id«8  A-ntu: 
which  is  equal  or  rather  superior  in  importaiMM  to  L'cUt. 
there    are    Lueo,   Tr:uaooo,    Ortucchio.    and    many    itx 
small  towns  and  villages  scattered  round  the  shor«b  cf  i.^ 
lake,  or  on  the  sides  of  tbe  mountains  above  ibeu. 

CELASTRA'CE.^,  a  natural  order  of  pol»p<ti:.,. 
eiogens,  consisting  of  shrubs  or  trees  prioeiu&]  'hMo^  ... 
tem|>erste  latitude*,  and  not  abounding  in  either  the  cuidi- 
or  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.  Tbey  have  aiiaplc  a'.ir : 
nata  or  opposite  leave*,  a  small  number  of  pencM..-  . 
sUmeo*  inserted  into  a  tleahy  disk,  and  alteraale  with  1:  . 
petals,  a  superior  syucarpous  ovary  immeraed  ia  Ibe  flo  . 
disk,  and  a  superior  capsular  or  succulent  ftuit,  with  a  sb. 
number  of  ascending  seeds.  The  order  ia  im  of  n  ^  - 
OBCoaoraioal  imporlauce.  A  aligbt  degree  of  acridity  u  ^ 
to  have  been  detected  in  some  of  ihe  specie*.  Kusntieak. .; 
the  spindle  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  bntnH-i 
•kewan,  ia  tha  oommtoieit  Xujopeaa  (bra  of  thia  ocdct. 
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to  be  the  tni  in  enterpn^  and  intelhfirenoe ;  they  engross 
nearly  all  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  the 
trading  of  other  tribes  being  almost  entirely  confined  to 
coasting  Toyages.  The  Bugis  are  esteemed  to  be  very 
fair  dealers,  and  they  often  embark  in  extensive  specula- 
tions. The  Portuguese  formed  a  settlement  at  Macassar  in 
the  year  1512,  and  it  was  not  until  after  that  time  that  the 
Mohammedan  religion  was  introduced ;  it  is  not  known  in 
what  their  religious  faith  or  ceremonies  then  consisted.  In 
1603,  the  rajah  of  Macassar,  with  the  whole  of  his  subjects, 
made  a  public  renunciation  of  their  antient  fiuth,  and  em- 
braced Mohammedanism,  after  which  they  immediately 
compelled  their  weaker  neighbours  to  follow  their  example. 

It  appears  from  the  early  records  of  the  English  East 
India  Company,  that  they  must  have  established  a  factory 
at  Macassar  about  the  bccrinning  of  the  17th  century,  which 
was  broken  up  through  the  contrivances  of  the  Dutch,  who 
in  1667  concluded  with  the  rajah  a  treaty,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Boni  treaty,  by  one  article  of  which  he  en- 
gaged to  expel  both  the  Portuguese  and  English,  and  not 
to  admit  the  subjects  of  any  other  European  nation,  or  am- 
ba$;sadors  from  such,  to  enter  his  dominions. 

The  principal  establishment  of  the  Dutch  in  Celebes  is 
at  Macassar,  on  the  west  coast,  and  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  on  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the 
native  town  of  Macassar,  known  also  under  the  name  of 
Oudjong  Pandang.  The  European  inhabitants  at  present 
amount  to  about  800  souls,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  sta- 
tioned in  Fort  Rotterdam.  The  roadstead  affords  good  and 
safe  anchorage,  being  protected  from  the  N.  to  the  S.W. 
by  two  islands  called  Great  and  Little  Lv-Ly.  The  Dutch 
governor  of  Macassar  has  under  his  orders  five  residents, 
who  are  severally  stationed  in  the  North,  the  South,  and  the 
Bontain  districts,  the  island  of  Sumbhawa,  and  the  island 
of  Salayr,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice.  In 
1811  the  Dutch  authority  in  Celebes  was  transferred  by 
conquest  to  the  English,  who,  on  the  return  of  peace, 
Quitted  the  island,  in  which  the  Dutch  again  establishecl 
tliemselves  in  1816. 

(Stavorinus's  Voyages;  Forrest's  Voyage;  Crawfurd's 
Indian  Archipelago;  Count  Hogendorp's  Coup  (TCEil  rfiir 
rile  de  Java,  ^c,  ;  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  1 830.) 

CELERY,  or  APIUM  GRA'VEOLENS,  is  a  wild 
umbelliferous  plant  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  marshes 
uf  England,  especially  near  the  sea;  in  the  i»lc  of  Thanet  it 
is  abundant.  In  its  native  station  it  has  the  character  of 
being  a  poisonous  plant,  but  transplanted  to  a  garden,  it  be- 
comes an  agreeable  and  wholesome  vefretable.  This  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  properties  of  umbelliferous  plant?, 
in  which  two  principles,  the  aromatic  and  the  narcotic,  exist, 
and  which  are  food  or  poison,  as  the  one  or  the  other  pre- 
dominates. The  narcotic  is  generated  abundantly  in  moist 
places,  and  the  aromatic  principally  in  dry  situations ;  and 
hence  plants  that  are  dangerous  while  growing  in  marshes 
bccoiao  wholesome  when  transferred  to  dry  places.  This 
appears  to  be  one  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  wild 
and  the  cultivated  celery;  another  is  that  the  latter  is 
blanched  before  it  is  brought  to  table,  and  thus  the  secre- 
tion of  its  deleterious  principles  is  prevented. 

Of  garden  celery  there  are  many  varieties,  the  best  of 
which  for  salad  is  the  Turkish,  and  for  stewing,  the  Celeriac 
or  the  turnip-rooted  sort.  For  soups,  the  '  seeds'  may  be 
employed  with  as  much  advantage  as  the  stems  or  leaves. 

Celery  is  raised  in  beds,  from  seed  sown  from  the  end  of 
March  to  the  beginning  of  May.  and  requires  a  light,  rich, 
well-drained  soil.  When  the  plants  in  the  seed-bed  are 
about  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  are  pricked  out  into 
another  bed,  where  they  remain  till  they  are  six  or  seven 
inches  high ;  they  are  then  transferred  to  trenches,  in  which 
they  are  placed  in  a  row,  and  finally  left.  As  they  advance 
in  size,  they  are  gradually  and  carefully  earthed  up,  till  at 
last  the  whole  length  of  the  stem  under  ground  is  sometimes 
as  much  as  four  feet.  The  goodness  of  celery  depends  essen^ 
tially  upon  its  growing  rapidly,  being  kept  well  arained  from 
moisture,  and  having  a  solid  stalk  to  its  leaves.  Celeriac  Is 
not  earthed  up,  but  is  grown  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  kept  free  from  weeds  and  preserved  from  the 
emission  of  strong  lateral  roots  by  frequent  hoeing.  (See 
Horticultural  Transactions,  vol.  iii.) 

CELESTINE,  or  CCBLESTINUS  I.,  bishop  of  Rome, 
succeeded  Boniface  I.  in  422,  was  engaged  in  disputes  first  I 
itith  the  Afriean  bishops  on  matters  of  discipline  and  ecole- 1 


siastical  jurisdiction,  afterwards  with  the  Pelagians  in  Bri- 
tain, and  lastly  with  the  Nestorians  in  the  east,  on  the  iii- 
stigation  of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  violent  anti-Nc«- 
torian.  Coelestinus  died  in  431,  and  was  succeeded  \n 
Sixtus  III. 

CELESTINE  II.,  a  Tuscan,  succeeded  Innoeent  II.  m 
1 143,  and  died  after  a  five  months*  pontificate  in  1144. 

CELESTINE  III.  succeeded  Clement  III.  ui  lir. 
crowned  the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  excommunicated  I.^eop<.l '. 
duke  of  Austria,  and  Alonso  IX.,  king  of  Leon,  and  died  la 
1198. 

CELESTINE  IV.,  a  Milanese,  was  elected  to  sucm^ 
Gregory  IX.  in  1241,  but  died  a  few  days  after  bis  electuo. 

CELESTINE  V.,  Pietro  da  Murrone,  was  elected  n 
1294;  a  few  months  after  he  resigned  his  office,  and  «s> 
succeeded 'by  Boniface  VIII..  who  confined  bim  in  tl.r 
castle  of  Fumone.  where  he  died,  it  is  said,  of  starvaUor. 
[Boniface  VIIL] 

CELESTINES,  ORDER  OF,  a  monastic  oider,  in«%. 
tuted  about  1254  by  Pietro  da  Morrone,  afterwards  Po>* 
Celestine  V.,  from  whom  they  took  the  name  of  Celestint^. 
Their  first  convent  was  at  Murrone  in  the  Apenmoes  vf 
Abruzzo.  *  It  was  a  reform  of  the  order  of  St.  Bertiirl 
Urban  IV.  approved  its  institution,  and  Gregory  X.  grart.^i 
many  privile<^es,  with  an  exemption  from  pevment  <  f 
tithes.  Kc.  It  became  a  very  rich  order,  both  in  Italv  :,- .: 
France.  In  1770,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  L/>.  % 
XV.,  the  Celestines  of  France  held  a  d^itulnm,  or  gener«' 
assembly,  from  the  various  houses  they  had  in  that  countrr. 
to  consider  of  several  reforms  in  their  discipline  and  ex.- 
nomy,  which  were  insisted  upon  by  the  king.  These  hu« 
ever  they  refused  to  adopt,  and  preferred  the  BecolsLnckt.'  ^ 
or  suppression  of  their  order,  which  was  ultimately  eS»"t 
by  Pius  VI.  in  1776-8.  Tlieir  property  was  taken  po^*.  ^. 
sion  of  by  royal  commissioners,  a  suitable  pension  U.r  .- 
allowed  to  each  monk.  Some  years  after,  Ferdinand  I V  r 
Naples  suppressed  the  Celestine  convents  in  his  kin^ri ... 

[BUONAFEDE.] 

CELLA.    LTkmplk.] 

CELLARIA.    [Cbllarijka.1 

CELLARIiEA,  or  CELLARIAD^  (Zoolo^).  t  • 
second  faroilv,  accorrling  to  De  Blainville's  arran^m^  t 
here  given,  of  the  subrclass  Polypiaria  Membranacfa, 

Animals  hydriform,  provided  with  very  delieate  teniar.  ^ 
separated,  distinct,  contained  in  oval  flattened  membrar 
cellules,  with  a  bilateral  nonterminal  opening  fomiiifj 
their  lateral  junction,  on  one  or  two  tiers  or  stages,  a  ^>r.  •.: 
cretaceous  or  membranous,  Umited,  diversiform  and  fix-  . 
polyparium. 

Ovaries  external  9 

The  Cellarieea  (Polypiaria  membranarea  oellari»s'k.  •'  - 
such  is  De  BIainville*s  term  for  the  family,  are.  as  he  «  - 
seiTes,  sufficiently  defined,  inasmudi  as  the  cellules,  v  \ 
are  more  or  less  polygonal,  with  a  binary  op^ting,  are  t 
ways  disposed  in  laminse  or  plates,  applied  either  to  fi<rr 
bodies,  or  against  another  similar  plate,  or  around  a  sup|>k^ 
axis,  as  in  the  last  genera  of  the  family  {Polypiaria  ft- 
culifera)  which  precedes  it,  but  they  are  not  pfovidt-d  •  * 
an  operculum.    De  Blainville  remarks  on  the  pas^hiltt« 
a  division  of  the  so-called  multilocular  shells  belcmKU^r 
this  family,  and  being  composed  in  fact  of  young  eeiiart^. 

Genera. 
1.  Lunulites  (fossil). 
Animals  unknown,  contained  in  cellules  with  a  su^  *    - 
opening,  disposed  upon  a  single  tier  or  stage  lu  ooof«"  ' 
circles  and  diverging  rays,  so  as  to  form  a  cretaceous.  ^^-^ 
ciently  regular,  orbicular  polyparium,  convex  above,  conc.t  > 
below,  and  marked  with  depressed  striso  radiating  fnNn  ' 
centre  to  the  circumference. 
Example.  Lunulites  radiata,    Localitv.  Grignon,  &e. 

6 
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a.  Tiew or  the  opptr  tide  mafoifiedt  I,  Mtttial  tSm i  c^ 
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Lamarck  establbhed  this  eenus  tbr  tvo  imaU  Touil  poly- 
pftria.  Lamouroax  Ronsider&d  the  second  spncies  (LunuHtet 
urreolala)  tufficiently  Aifkieat  to  warrant  his  esUbhshing 
on  it  a  distinct  Kenus,  named  by  him  Cupittaria.  Luaulitea 
crelaata  occurs  in  tlie  cretaceous  group  at  Maestricht,  Toun. 
and  in  the  bacnlile  limeatone  of  Norroandr.  The  following 
cut  of  Dcfrance's  Lunulile  en  partuoi  illiutratei  the  juxta- 
position and  fonn  of  the  oellulea. 


'  [Df (tiuiu't  LunoliU  en  puuol.] 
a.a^ii<jiiiiugiiill«l;  t,  nuuiil  tin  j  c,  tlin*  «U(  hlEhlf  n^nUtd. 

1.  Electro. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  ia  membranouB,  vertical, 
bell-ahaped  cellules,  ciliated  on  the  edges  and  abut  by  a  dm- 
pLrugmatio  membraoei  with  a  very  imall  and  cemilunar 
opening,  and  vertidllated  either  round  some  foreign  body 
or  under  the  fbrm  of  apiciroTm  branches, 

Bsample.  Eitetra  vsrticitlata^ 


I 


This  i*  the  Kiu^ra  eerlicilltUa  of  Qmelin,  Serlularia  iw- 
ticiUata  of  Esper ;  and  the  genus,  which  was  separated  by 
Lamottioux,  doea  not  differ  from  the  other  Flustrea  except 
in  the  verticillated  diapoELtiou  of  iti  cellules  round  the  bodies 
which  those  cellules  iucrust,  and,  as  De  Blainville  observes, 
scarocly  deserrea  to  be  dislinguLahed  from  ftutlra  mlota, 
whose  cellules  are  occasiooally  somewLat  TerticiUatea, 

3.  Fluttra. 
Animals  hydriform,  profidtd  with  simple  tantacula,  con- 
tained in  complete,  distinct,  very  flat  cells,  formed  by  a  thick 
border  encircling  a  membranous  part,  in  which  the  subter- 
minal  and  transverse  opening  is  pierced,  disposed  regularly 
■nd  in  the  form  of  a  quincuox,  so  as  to  produce  a  mem- 
branous flexible  crust  or  polyparium,  fixed  hy  radical  fibrils. 

a.  Snorusting  speciet. 
Example,  Fbutra  dentala.    Locality,  Northern  Seu. 


[Flutni  distaU  BufnUlid.] 

8.  Frondescent  species,  with  two  tiers  or  stages  of  cells. 
~         lie.  Fluttra /oliacea. 


[Fluii 


H.] 


Ur.  Dnlyell,  in  his  interesting  paper  entitled  '  Further 
Illustrations  of  the  Propagation  of  Scottish  Zoophytes' 
{Bdinburfch Neio PhilosopAicai  Journal,  April-July,  ISSfl), 
gives  the  ftdlowlng  aocountof  the  propagation  of  the  Fliu- 
triK.  Speaking  oi aicyonium,  he  say^. '  We  find  it  consist 
of  a  compact  gelatinoua  or  fleshy  nutter,  studded  with  in- 
numerable cells  sunk  in  ilA  substance,  which  are  inhabited 
by  vivacious  hydm.  Different  species  or  varievies  occur  in  the 
Scottish  seas,  especially  the  fc/ofinofum,  and  a  thin  green 
flattened  palmate  kind,  which  hoe  perhaps  escaped  the  noLce 
of  naturalista  hitherto.  A  white,  opaque,  ovoidkit  or  nearly 
circular,  flattened  corpusculum,  previously  invisible,  issues 
fiom  the  fleshy  part  of  these  products,  whence  it  seems  to  be 
ehdied,  particularly  by  the  influence  of  light.  On  removal 
of  a  small  specimen,  that  had  already  afforded  many,  from  a 
dark  situ  alio  n  to  a  moderate  degree  of  l^ht,  et  luast  ISO 
quitted  their  recesses  within  an  hour.  These  bein|,'s  are 
endowed  with  much  greater  activity  than  the  corpuscula  of 
the  actinia ;  their  courses  are  alike  diveTaiGe<I ;  thiry  swim 
through  the  water  in  all  directions,  regalarly  end  irregu- 
larly, ascending  to  the  surface  or  descending  to  the  bottom, 
pursuing  &  straight  line,  describing  an  orbit,  or  tumbling 
about  among  the  neighbouring  substances.  Meanwhile,  as 
if  of  soft  consistence,  their  form  alters,  and  the  action  of  the 
cilia  environing  the  body  is  alternately  depressed  and  re- 
laxed. At  length,  having  become  stationary,  a  margin  dif- 
fuses around  the  body,  and  supervening  transparence  of  the 
oentre  soon  exposes  an  inanimate  hydra  within,  which  in 
nine  or  eleven  days  is  displayed  perfect  from  its  cell.  The 
inuer  surface  of  each  tentaculum  is  now  clothed  by  a  double 
row  of  stout  dark  cilia  in  rapid  motion,  but  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ;  for  as  those  of  one  side  strike  upwards,  those  of  the 
other  strike  downwards.  Further  diffusion  of  the  basis  ad- 
heting  below  forms  additional  compartments  for  other  hydrae. 
Tbe  propBgation  of  the  Flustrai  carbasea,/oliacea,  and  Irun- 
cala  ensues  afler  a  similar  fashion.  A  ciliated  corpUiculum, 
spherical,  ovoldal,  or  irregular,  quits  tbe  leaf,  pursues  itt 
course  in  ibe  water,  becomes  stationary,  adheres,  and  a 
nascent  Flustra  oiises  from  the  spot.    Above  ten  thousanl 
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nicli  corpUKulk  luive  been  produoed  by  ft  moderate-sized 
specimen  of  tfaa  Flvstrajbliaeea,  tingein^  the  bottom  of  a 
ves»el  yellow  fiom  their  multitade,  and  vitiating  tba  water 
by  their  decay,' 

The  same  author,  m  the  '  ProceedingB  of  the  British  As- 
sociation' (Edinburgh,  September,  1834),  thus  eleatly  and 
clabonilely  deecrlbes  the  organization  of  Fluttra  carbatea. 
'  The  Fluslra  carbatea  resembles  a  leaf  divided  into  subor- 
dinate parts,  one  of  the  surfaces  being  studded  irith  cells, 
and  the  other  ertibitiiig  elevations  or  conTe\ilies  cor- 
responding to  their  bottom,  and  the  whole  product  is  of  a 
J'ellowish  colour.  Each  cell,  of  a  shuttle  or  slipper  shape, 
evel  with  the  surface  of  the  leuf,  is  inhabited  by  a  vivacious 
polypus,  exerciding  a  percussive  faculty  both  of  the  tentacula 
individually  and  of  the  whole  head.  Some  of  the  cells  are 
occupied  occaiionally  by  large,  bright  yellow,  irregularly 
globular,  solid  ciliated  animalcula,  subsequently  quitting 
them  to  swim  heavily  below.  In  several  days  they  t»ecome 
motionless  like  the  former,  and  die  also  without  immediate 
decomposition.  Next,  there  appears  in  just  about  the  same 
■pot  bebw,  occupied  ti^  the  motionless  animalculum,  a  yel- 
low nucleus  with  a  lighter  diffusing  margin.  This  tn  its 
further  diffusion  assumes  a  shuttle  or  slipper  form ;  it  be- 
comes a  single  cell,  which  anerwards  displays  a  polypus 
under  the  wonl«d  figure  and  action.  The  adult  Flustra  was 
vertical,  for  the  leaf  is  always  erect ;  hut  here  the  new  cell 
ii  horixontal.  By  a  singular  provision  of  nature,  as  only 
one  side  of  the  adult  is  cellular,  the  original  cell  is  necessa- 
rily a  root,  sole,  or  foundation,  to  admit  subsequent  enlarge- 
lueut,  which  in  suirh  zoophytes  is  always  from  a  single  cell. 
One  end  of  the  cell  next  rises  vertically,  wherein  a  second 
cell,  with  its  polypus,  is  sonn  displayed  ovcrbanging  the 
first,  and  at  right  angles  lo  the  plane  of  iu  position.'  (Sea 
also  Professor  Grant  s  Oliscrvalions  on  the  Pulypes  of  this 
species  ill  the  '  Edinburgh  Now  Philosophical  Journal.') 
i.  Frondescent  species,  with  straight  lobes  and  a  single 
tier  of  cells. 
Example.  Flustra  aviculorit.  Locality,  European  Seas. 
Seaford  Bay,  SuHez. 


[Flu.lr 
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portiotu  Da^lBfiL :  from  Sov«rbjr'i*HiUit^i  Mi^tfllaaf,'  LDmlDn,  JSUG, 

Fossn  Flvstb*. 

These  occur  in  the  Baculitc  limestone  of  Normandy,  the 

chnlk  of  Sussex,  the  Groat  Oolite  (Wilts),  aud  in  the  Grcy- 

WBcko  group  (Gottland,  Glourcster shire,  Hcreforilshire,  ami 

Ihc  South  of  Ireland).     De  Bluiuville  gives  the  following 


2  C  E  L 

a.  Bncmsting  species. 

In  the  cRlcaire  tertiaire  of  Orignon,  of  Pirii,  and  o(  i:  . 
Plaisantin,  and  in  the  crais  da  Pant  tt  da  Bouh/enr. 
p.  Ftondescent  species,  with  two  tiera  of  eella- 

In  the  limestone  of  Valognea  and  in  the  caleaiie  Icr.] '  ■< 
of  Grignon. 

4.  Elttrina. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  sufficiently  large  ci . 
elongated  subhexagonal  bordered  cellules,  having  a  m<;:> 
branous  tympanum  or  drum,  111  which  is  pieroed  tb«  - .-' 
moid  opening,  forming  by  their  quincunsial  uul  ai". .: 
arrangement  the  branchea  of  a  membranona,  plant-.:t' 
uonarliculated,  dlcbotomous,  and  Bucd  poljpatiutn. 

Example.   Elxerina  Blainviilii.     LocdIiIJ',  the   Seu 
New  Holland. 

^f 

[Elwlu  BlilniilUi.] 
■.utonliisii  t.spotiimaitii'l'*'' 

De  Blainville  obsen-es  that  this  aenus  was  eslabli-K^i 
Lamouroux  for  a  polypier  brought  from  Ihe  seas  of  Au  -  . 
lasia  by  P£ron  and  iJesueur,  which  De  Bloinville  ci..>ii: 
in  Lamouroux' s  collection,  and  that  he  has  been   s-ii-' 
that  it  is  a  genus  which  can  batilly  be  dislinguiahed   - 
the  pbytuid  or  plant-like  Rustrs — that  it  diSers  from  il  ■■ 
only  in  the  union  of  the  cellules,  which  form   s  ci:'  . 
quincunx,  ns  in  Cellaria  Saiieomia,  and  are  still  ma:%-  • 
and  merobranoul. 

Risso  records  two  ibecjei  of  Bherina  in  the  Mt!.-- 

ranean,  £.  venuila  and  B.  muMbilit ;  but  De   Blaii.- 

obsert'e*  that,  if  it  be  true  that  their  cellule*  ve  scaitc : 

it  is  probable  that  those  species  do  not  belong  to  this  gt :  . 

S.  Pheruta. 

Animals  unknown!  contnined  in  oval  cetlulet,  tenBi:ii 
by  a  sufficiently  large  projecting  tubular  opcaiog,  ar.'' 

Ksed  in  oblique  series  on  one  of  the  surfaces  only  of  a  tr 
anoUB  or  sub);elalinous,  lobated,  fh)ndeaeent, BabeL.:... 
and  fixed  polyporium. 

Example.  Pherttsa  tubulosa. 


(PhnsB  InbukSL] 
a.  npprr  ildt ;  t,  Iov«  tUe :  c,  t  porliga  fal(Uy  nafsltad. 

This  is  the  Flustra  tubtilnsa  of  Ellis  and  Solandir.     : 
Blaiuville  obsenei  that  Lamouroux  is  uutloabtedl>   r- . 
in  having  withdrawn  this  form  from  the  position  in  v  . 
Ellis  and  Solander  had  placed  it,  as  De  BlainviUr   a~ 
tained  by  the  examination  of  a  dried  individual  in  a  . 
Slate  of  preservation ;  but  he  thinks  that  Phfrva  is  :: 
mediate  between  the  Huttrm  and  Cellarite. 
6.   Vineulana  ittmO). 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  oval,  anbhexagona!.  r  : 
lar  cellules,  having  a  subterminal  semilunar  oriBoe,  an'!  . 
plied  and  united  longitudinally  in  many  rows,  so  a-<i  i    : 
a  cretaceous  brittle  polyparium.  in  the  form  of  a  Utile  n 

Example.  Vinctdarta  fragikt.     Localin  of  the   >:.  . 
at  present  known,  the  calcaire  tertiaire  of  Wexlphvl'a 

De  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  was  e*tablt>b.>; 
Derrance,  and  that  it  has  been  adapted  by  Goldfus*  Dn>>r   - 
denomination  of   Glaueonoma,  a  denomination  whi'C^   ' 
Blainville  rejects,  remarking   thai  Goldfusa  rr^anii  ': 
approaching  nearly  to  Cellaria  Sakoomia,  and  iialdc  i 
the  Vincalaria  fragiltM  which  he  (Da  Blainville)  vxac: 
in  Defrance's  collection  might  well  be  nothing  more  ti 
true  Fluttra,  which  is  Ibund  in  the  same  beds  wiib   V  _■ 

S'li».     De  Blainville  adds,  in  support  of  this  opninn.  •■. 
tfrance  showed  him  a  specimen  which  was  cotnpiM-^ 
two  tows  or  series  instead  of  a  single  satie*  ovAy. 
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Tbu  genai  mi  eiUblUhed  by  Lanoomn,  Im  nM 
adopted  by  LAmarek,  nor  bf  Dr. Fleming,  *lH,UM4wy 
De  BUinville,  conbundi  it  vitli  fiRlfano.  D*  R^ju 
«UtM,  hmrever,  (bat  he  hu  not  cxunmed  rit^  ottb  tn 
species  whkh  constitute  the  kcqui  Aetatardiu.  ht  n- 
marks  that  it  seems  to  him  to  differ  too  littlgfitmtbtra 
C«'^an>  to  justify  ■separation. 


a.  ulnnl  liu ;  I.  t*ti  otlola  ntjiiUM. 
DeBlsinTilIe  stateg  that  be  has  examined  the  polypier  on 
which  Lamonroux  eatabliBhed  this  genus,  and  otMerre*  that 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  cellules  are 
piled  obliquely  on  one  surface  only  of  the  polyparium  which 
they  form,  and  on  account  of  their  being  sustained  by  a  fas- 
ciculus or  bundle  of  radiciform  tubes  which  occupy  the 
dorsal  surface.  Bo  adds,  that  the  description  and  Bgnre 
given  by  Lamouroux  ore  inexact,  the  ridge  which  he  repre- 
senta  and  describes  being  nothing  more  than  a  disnokition 
of  the  radicifoiTn  lubes ;  and  that  the  pinnated  Caberea  of 
Lamouroux's  collection  is  entirely  different  from  Caberea 
dkhotoma.  . 

11.  Tricellaria. 
Animals  hydriform,  contained  in  cellules  with  an  oval, 

terminal  aperture  with  sessile  borders,  and  disposed  in  three 
ranks,  composing  Ibo  articulations  of  a  polyparium  which  is 
phyto'id,  dioholomous,  and  fixed  by  radicular  filaments. 

Example,  Tricellaria  tria/thura.  Locality,  leas  of  New 
Holland. 

This  is  the  Critia  Iricf/lhuraot  Lamouroux.  The  genus 
was  established  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  work  on  the  British 
animals,  from  a  species  which  differs  from  the  Critite  of 
Lamouronz  in  the  disposition  of  the  cells. 

12.  Acamarehi*. 
Animals   unknoirn,  contained  in  united   cloie-set   and 

nomy  cellules,  with  a  vesicle  at  the  aperture,  disposed  in 
two  lateral  alternate  ranks,  and  forming  the  articulations  ol 
&  homTi  phytoid,  dichotomous  polyparium  fl&ed  by  radici- 
fimn  fibrils. 
Bzamplo.  AoantarcKt  Uerilina.  Locality,  Mediterranean. 


Animal*  hydrifonn,  furnished  with  eight  rimpU  Inon'i. 
and  contained  in  cellules  which  piojeet  Uit  little  at  dm  i;  i'. 
dispoeed  upon  twoB]temateranlu,Bnd  opening  ujmiilicn.-^ 
surface  of  the  articulations  of  a  cretaceous,  ^]fti»i,iUki» 
mous  polyparium,  which  is  fixed  \tj  ndidbni  llimtDti 

Example.  Bicellarta  ciliata,  Sertutaria  fibm.  liwlii, 
European  seas. 

This  division  of  Cellariadet,  Critite  of  LstBMirmi.  (V 
laricB  of  Lamarck,  was  lepaiated  by  Dr.  Fltmiii|.  <^ 
gave  it  the  denomination  of  CeUvfaria,  auaiDeprNrnpwl. 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Pallas  for  the  whde  familj.  IdaoJ 
of  this  name  Da  BlainTilIe  proposes  thst  hoe  pto.  b4 
observes  Uiat  Savigny,  in  the  plate  which  ha  baiiltRiuiL) 
Celtaritg  in  his  peat  week  on  Egypt,  has  Sguid  tLt  i.  . 
part  of  four  SMciecwhicb,  being  composed  ef  two  tuiii 
cellules,  ebould  belong  to  this  section. 

14.  Cruia.  I 

Animals  hydrifbrm,  but,  as  to  the  rest  ef  their  ba.  e- 
known,  contained  in  cellales  tenninatcd  by  s  jnfOK 
tubular  aperture,  and  dispoeed  upon  two  sltvnatc  tub  i 
the  artieulationsof  aphytoid,dicnotomaiis  polypttim Ivc 
by  radicular  fibrils. 

Example.  Critia ebumea,StTttiiiaiaihitnua,\Jm»v 
Cellularia  ebumea,  Pallas.     Locality,  EDieprsii  Msi 

A  genus  established  by  Lamouroui,  but  conudaii:'  ^ 
stricled  by  Dr.  Fleming,  wboscnaratedbeaiiiiLtt^  .• 
arranged  under  tbe  genet«  TVioeHana  and  AevSau  '•* 
lilainville  observes,  that  in  a  rigonnis  sfilcn  rf  '>'=--•■ 
nomenclature  it  might  be  named  Ttibieelitria. 

15.  Gemieellaria.  i 

AniiDaU  hydrilbnn,  oanlsincd  in  oval  cdt«l«,s>':-= 
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JRvi  a  temporibus  Constantini  Ma«rni  ad  Constantinopolim 
aTurcis  captam/  Jena,  1698;  •Historia  Nova,  i.f.  XVI. 
et  XVII.  Sfficulorum  cum  ioitio  XVIII.,'  edited  by  Struve. 
1720;  '  Do  LAtinttate  MedisB  et  InfimsB  iEtatis,  seu  Anti- 
Barbarus  ;*  '  Curs  posteriores  de  BarbarismU  ac  Idiomatis- 
mU  Sermonis  Latini ;'  '  Orthographia  Latina  ex  vetustis  mo- 
numoDtis  excerpta,' 8vo.  1704,  reprinted  at  Padua,  1739; 
'  Dissertatio  Inauguralts  Sistens  Processum  Juris  Roniani 
antiquum,'  4to.  1698;  '  Horn  Samaritans,  si ve  Excerpta 
Pentateuchi  SamaritanflB  Versionis,  cum  Latina  interpreta- 
tioue  et  annotationibus,'  followed  by  a  Samaritan  Grammar, 
1682 ;  '  Epistolse  Samaritano)  Sicbemitarum  ad  Jobura  Lu- 
dolfum,'  Samaritan  and  Latin,  1688 ;  *  Origines  et  Succes- 
Bionea  Comitum  Wettinensium,'  4to.  1697.  Cellarius  pub- 
lished  editions  of  many  of  tbe  classics,  and  be  also  edited 
*  B.  Fabri  Sorani  Thesaurus  Erudittonis  Scholastics,'  with 
additions.  His  Academical  Dissertations  were  published  at 
Leipzig,  1712.  His  son  Solomon,  who  was  a  physician, 
wrote  '  De  Originibus  et  Antiquitatibus  Medicis,'  which 
some  have  inserted  among  his  father's  works.  Andreas 
Cellarius,  a  relative  of  the  former,  wrote  '  Regni  Poloniie 
Regionumque  omnium  ad  id  pertinentium  novissima  De- 
scriptio,*  12mo,  Amsterdam,  1659.  Balthazar  Cellarius,  a 
physician,  left  several  medical  works. 

CELLASTRiE'A.    [Madriphylli^a.] 

CELLE'PORA.    [OpkrculifbraJ 

CELLI'NI,  BEN  VENUTO.  was  born  in  Florence,  in  the 
year  1500.  His  father  was  desirous  that  Benvenuto  should 
be  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  music,  but  he  showed 
so  decided  a  preference  for  the  art  of  design  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  keep  him  from  his  favourite  pursuit, 
and  he  was  eventually  permitted  to  study  sculpture:  his 
first  essays  were  made  as  a  cliaser  and  gold- worker.  The 
elder  Cellini  however  removed  his  son  from  the  person 
with  whom  he  was  working,  and  made  him  apply  closely 
to  music  till  he  was  15  years  of  age,  when,  without  his 
father's  consent,  Benvenuto  again  established  himself  with 
a  goldsmith  called  Marcoue.  In  consequence  of  being  en- 
gaged in  an  affray  lie  was  banibUed  from  Florence,  and  re- 
tired for  a  time  to  Siena.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  met  with  great  encouragement  in  his  art.  He 
returned  however  to  his  native  city,  and  had  every  pros- 
pect of  professional  success,  when,  his  ardent  temper  lead- 
ing him  into  a  ouarrel,  in  which  he  severely  wounded  his 
antagonist,  he  round  it  necessary  to  disguise  himself  as  a 
friar,  and  make  his  escape  to  Rome.  It  appears  that  he  still 
cultivated  music,  for  Pope  Clement  VIL  was  so  well  pleased 
at  hearing  him  play  at  a  concert  that  he  took  him  into  his 
service,  in  the  double  capacity  of  artist  and  musician. 

The  talents  of  Benvenuto  were  not  confined  to  the  arts 
of  design  and  music:  he  distinguished  himself  in  arms, 
and,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  equally  able  as  an 
engineer.  When  the  Constable  Duke  of  Bourbon  laid  siege 
to  Rome,  Cellini  acted  as  a  soldier,  and  he  says  it  was  he 
who  killed  the  duke  as  he  attempted  to  scale  the  city  walls. 
He  also  signalized  himself  in  the  defence  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Cellini  declares,  was 
killed  by  a  ball  from  a  cannon  which  he  pointed.  Soon 
after  this  he  left  Rome,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Florence.  He  next  proceeded  to  Mantua,  and, 
through  the  intei^est  of  his  friend  Julio  Romano,  the  painter, 
was  noticed  favourably  by  the  duke  ;  but  some  indiscretion 
obliged  him  hastily  to  quit  Mantua,  and  he  again  returned 
to  Florence,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Michel  An- 
gelo Buonarotti.  At  the  pope's  invitation  Benvenuto  again 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with  great  encouragement, 
and,  among  other  distinctions,  received  the  appointment 
of  engraver  to  the  mint.  In  consequence  however  of  the 
ill  offices  and  calumny  of  one  Pompeo  of  Milan,  he  lost 
his  place,  and  was  even  arrested  for  refusing  to  give  up  a 
work  he  was  engaged  upon.  A  curious  instance  of  Cellini's 
weakness  occurs  at  this  time,  in  the  fact  of  his  devoting 
himself  to  necromancy  in  tbe  hope  of  recovering  his  mis- 
tress, who  had  withdrawn  to  Naples.  Having  quarrelled 
with  one  Benedetto,  whom  he  wounded  severely,  and  being 
denounced  moreover  as  having  killed  one  Tobia,  of  Milan, 
the  pope  issued  orders  to  have  him  apprehended,  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot ;  but  be  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  Naples,  where,  as  the  promises  of  the 
necromancer  had  assured  him,  he  met  his  mistress  Angelica. 
He  was  kindly  received  by  the  viceroy,  who  wished  to  keep 
him  in  lus  service,  but  finding  himself  deceived  by  the  fair 
AngoUoay  or  her  mother,  Cellini  quitted  Naples  and,  under 


Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici's  protection,  retonied  to  R^me 
and  obtained  the  pope*s  pardon.    In  1534  his  (rrcaipi'r.  <\ 
Pope  Clement  Vll.  died;    but  Benvcnuto's  i^eil  k.-.  m, 
talents  had  now  secured  him  many  libenl  and  povi;  li 
friends.    He  says,  in  his  life  of  himself,  that  on  hi«  h\i- , 
from  St.  Peter  s,  where  he  went  to  kiss  tbe  feet  of  tbe  <:• 
pontiff,  he  met  Pompeo,  who  had  (alsely  accused  bim  vt  \ . 
death  of  Tobia  of  Milan,  and  that  a  quarrel  ensued,  vi  >  ':. 
ended  in  his  killing  his  adversary ;  but  he  adds,  exviiii :  \ 
he  was  protected  from  any  evil  consequences  by  tl.i  .:. 
terest  of  his  patrons,  the  Cardinals  Cornaro  and  Medicj  :  •: 
Paul  III.,  the  new  pope,  desiring  to  have  him  in  his  mp  r, 
gave  him  his  pardon,  and  also  reinstated  him  in  his  tatc.'  • 
of  engraver  to  the  mint.    About  this  time  be  unforturiai  ,\ 
excited  the  enmity  of  Pier*  Luigi,  the  pope's  naturtl  wo.  «lu 
endeavoured  to  have  him  assassinated,  but  Cellini  hB\  --i 
intelligence  of  the  design,  made  his  escape  to  Florei-v. 
where  the  grand  duke  received  him  with  evsry  mark  •/ 
kindness,  and  appointed  him  master  of  the  mint.   Tbe  p  - « 
however,  anxious  to  have  him  in  Rome,  sent  to  idmu-  i.:l 
back,  and  Cellini  again  ventured  to  establish  himself  :i.:../. 
city ;  where  he  remained  till  he  was  recommended  to  tn  :  ^ 
native  air  as  the  only  means  of  recovering  from  kn\<y. 
illness.   He  returned  however  to  the  pope's  senice,  au  1  -  ^ 
appointed  to  carry  the  presents  which  were  made  U  ■  > 
holiness  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  on  his  visiting  R  t  •-. 
Cellini  some  time  after  this  resolved  to  visit  Frame,  j.  .. 
passing   through  Padua,  visited  Cardinal  Bembo.    Uu 
arriving  in   France  he. was  most  graciously  receiw!   v 
Francis  I.,  who  offered  to  take  him  into  his  service,  but  U  ■: 
seized  with  illness  he  felt  a  dislike  to  the  countr).  a  : 
returned  to  Rome  by  Ferrara,  where  he  was  honuu:^  >. 
treated  by  the  reigning  duke.     On  arriving  at  Ruui'  :.* 
was  accused  by  his  servant  of  having  robbed  the  ca>:  *. 
St.  Angela,  during  the  war,  of  immense  trea^ureN  s.. 
led  to  his  arrest  and  imprisonment    He  was  much  i^^h 
cuted  on  this  occasion  by  Pier'  Liuigi,  the  pope's  son,  ^  • 
inlluenccd  his  father  to  continue  Benvenuto  in  pn^u::.  a 
resolution  in  which  the  pope  was  confirmed  from  piq  'i  i: 
the  French  king's  intercession  in  his  favour.    At  Icti^i  . 
with  great  ingenuity,  and  ader  considerable  difficulue ,  i. 
effected  his  escape,  and  proceeded  to  his  kindfiiend,  l;- 
dinal  Cornaro,  who  received  and  concealed  him  for  mt' 
time  ;  but  his  eminence  being  afterwards  induced  to  de..\  r 
him  up  to  the  pope,  he  was  committed  a  second  timi  '.> 
prison,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  severitx.  lii 
acquaints  us,  that  after  he  bad  be^n  confined  some  iitci  Lr 
had  a  vision,  which  assured  him  of  his  speedy  liberati-  n. 

At  a  banquet  at  which  the  pope  entertained  the  can: ;  I 
of  Ferrara,  on  his  return  from  the  Court  of  France,  bis  e..  - 
nence  succeeded  in  procuring  Cellini's  pardon  and  cC  \ 
ment,  upon  which  he  immediately  finished  a  fine  cup  i  >. './. 
cardinal,  and  employed  himself  in  other  works;  ass  Vi:  > 
and  Cupid,  Amphitrite  and  Tritons,  and  other  performs   ^ 

He  accompanied  the  cardinal  back  to  Paris,  where  i  c  l.^'. 
will)  a  most  gracious  reception  from  tbe  king,  but  I  ' : 
offered  by  the  cardinal  what  be  conceived  too  low  a  *:^*i'^ 
for  liis  work,  he  left  Paris  abruptly,  intending  to  oaakv  i 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  even  proceeded  » n  * 
way  when  he  was  overtaken  by  those  sent  in  pursuit  di.T.- 
and  brought  back  to  Francis  L  The  king  settled  a  haii<  v.:. 
salary  upon  him,  and  gave  him  an  order  to  make  van  .« 
large  statues  for  him  in  silver.  But  he  had  nov  tbe  rr.  «■ 
fortune  to  offend  Madame  d'Estampes,  the  king's  favoc  '*. 
who  did  all  in  her  power  to  disgust  him,  and  to  ewi^c  ut 
king  against  him.  With  this  view  she  encouraged  Pr  u.:- 
ticcio,  who  was  then  at  the  Court  of  France^  and  tet  I'^i 
up  as  a  rival  to  Benvenuto:  he  was  also  engagnl  ir  < 
law-suit,  but  finding  himself,  as  be  says,  much  troubled  y^  '■ 
persecuted  by  the  delays  of  the  law,  he  had  reoomse  tv .  * 
sword,  which  intimidated  his  adversaries,  and  put  an  v^-  ^ 
the  suit.  The  Favourite  still  continuing  to  penecute  v  -■ 
he  begged  permission  of  the  king  to  leave  France.  0:-  -« 
return  to  Florence,  the  Grand  Duke  Co«no  de'  Med.r:  ^- 
ceived  him  with  marks  of  attention,  and  gave  him  a  »i!> 
to  exercise  his  profession  in,  where  he  oommeooed  bi»  ci: 
brated  Perseus;  but  being  offended  at  soma  condun  d 
the  grand  duke*s  8er\'ants,  he  went  to  Venice,  wlui  *' 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Titian,  Sansovmo,  and  other  c...*- 
brated  artists.  Returning  onoe  more  to  Florence,  be  r*'- 
ceeded,  though  slowly,  for  want  of  means,  with  bis  PerH<'^ 
which  at  last  he  finished. 

On  the  duke's  declaring  war  against  the  iohabiUQ^  ^' 
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penetrate.  The  pith,  the  soft  parts  of  the  bark,  the  green 
web  that  lies  between  the  veins  of  the  leaves,  the  tlesh  of 
fruit,  &c.  &c,  consist  of  cellular  tissue.  When  examined 
irith  a  mierosoope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  little  vesicles  of 
semitransparent  matter,  adhering  with  considerable  tenacity, 
and  varying  in  figure  from  that  of  a  spheroid  to  a  rhom- 
boidal  dodeoihedron,  and  thenoe  to  prismatical  and  other 
forms.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  other  kinds  of  tissue  are 
developments  or  modifications  of  this ;  for  in  most  seeds  it 
is  the  only  kind  which  exists  in  the  embryo,  and  yet  imme- 
diately after  germination  commences*  both  woody  tubes  and 
spiral  vessels  make  their  appearance.  We  must,  therefore, 
conclude  either  that  those  organs  are  modiftcations  of  cel- 
lular tissue  or  that  they  are  spontaneously  generated.  For 
a  full  account  of  the  varieties  and  uses  of  this  kind  of  tissue, 
see  Lindley*s  Introduction  to  Botany,  second  edition. 

CELO'SIA,  a  genus  of  amarantaceous  plants,  compre- 
hending the  llowers  which  gardeners  call  cockscombs,  on 
account  of  the  crested  flattened  appearance  of  their  inflores- 
cence. The  calyx  consists  of  five  narrow  sharp-pointed 
sepals,  surrounded  by  some  bracts  of  the  same  shape  and 
colour  as  themselves.  The  stamens  are  five,  and  united 
into  a  plaited  cup.  The  capsule  is  membranous,  one-celled, 
opens  by  a  transverse  fissure,  and  contains  two  or  three 
seeds.  The  leaves  are  always  alternate.  Onljr  two  species 
are  cultivated,  namely  C.  cristata  and  C  cocctnea. 

C,  cristata,  the  common  cockscomb,  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  came  ori- 
ginally firom  either  Japan  or  China,  for  it  is  only  seen  in 
gardens  iu  the  East  Indies.  It  varies  in  regard  both  to 
stature  and  colour,  some  of  the  sorts  being  as  much  as  two 
feet  high,  while  others  do  not  exceed  six  inches ;  in  colour 
it  is  seen  with  deep  blood- red,  purple,  and  yellowish-white 
combs ;  the  latter,  however,  is  seldom  cultivated  now. 

C.  coccinea  is  by  no  means  so  striking  a  plant  as  the 
last  in  appearance,  for  it  forms  Uttle  or  no  crest ;  but  it 
bears  its  flowers  in  panicled  spikes.  It  also  is  said  to  be 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  varies  with  purple  and 
silvery  or  yellow  flowers. 

Nothing  can  be  more  easy  of  cultivation  than  these 
flowers ;  and  they  are  capable  of  being  brought  to  an  ex- 
traordinary size  by  good  management.  Mr.  Knight,  the 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  method  he  pursued  to  procure  a  spe- 
cimen of  C  crUtata  of  the  extraordinary  size  of  eighteen 
inches  in  width,  seven  inches  in  height,  and  of  the  most 
intense  colour.  'In  cultivating  these  plants,  I  have  treated 
them  precisely  as  I  do  my  pine-apple  plants,  having  in 
some  respects  a  similar  object  in  view;  for  in  both  a 
single  fruit-stalk  of  great  strength  is  requisite,  the  pro- 
trusion of  which  should  be  retarded  as  long  as  possible  con- 
sistently with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant.  The  compost 
I  employed  was  the  most  nutritive  and  stimulating  that  I 
could  apply,  consisting  of  one  part  of  un fermented  horse 
dung,  fresh  from  the  stable  and  without  litter,  one  part  of 
burnt  turf,  one  part  of  decayed  leaves,  ond  two  parts  of 
green  turf,  the  latter  being  in  lumps  of  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  to  keep  the  mass  so  hollow  that  the  water  might 
have  free  liberty  to  escape,  and  the  air  to  enter.  Manure 
was  also  given  in  a  Uquid  state  by  steeping  pigeon  dung  in 
the  water,  which  was  ^iven  very  freely.  The  plants  were 
put,  whilst  very  small,  into  pots  of  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  three  inches  deep ;  as  soon  as  their  roots  had  reached 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  before  they  had  become  in  any 
degree  matted,  tncy  were  transplanted  into  pots  of  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  about  nine  inches  deep.  Particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  state  of  the  roots,  for  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  compression  of  them  in  the  pot  has,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  flowering  of  plants. 
Under  this  mode  of  treatment  the  plants  became  large  and 
strong  before  they  showed  a  disposition  to  blossom ;  they 
usually  divide  into  many  branches  (as  the  pine-apple  plant 
will  also  do),  which  will  greatly  injure  them,  if  due  atten- 
tion be  not  paid  to  remove  the  side  branches  when  very 
young.  My  plants  were  at  all  times  so  placed  that  their 
leaves  reached  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass,  and  they 
were  subjected  to  the  same  heat  (from  70^  to  100^)  during 
the  summer  as  my  pine-apple  plants.' 

CE'LSIUS,  ANDREW,  born  1701,  at  Upsal,died  1744. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  father  (or  uncle)  Olaus 
Celsius,  1670-1756,  a  theologian,  or  with  his  gi*andfather 
Magnus  Nicholas  Celsius,  1621-1679,  a  mathematician  and 
botanist.    Andrew  Celsius  joined  Maupertuis  and  bis  asso- 


ciates in  the  measurement  of  the  Lapland  degree,  sad  tfief 
wards  built  an  observatory  at  Upsal.  He  was  the  firit  n.  i 
employed  the  centigrade  thermometer.  He  wrote  \Lr..i» 
works,  of  which  it  will  be  worth  while  to  note,  1.  hii  attr^ 
nomical  and  meteorological  observations  in  the  Upsal  A.u 
Literaria ;  2.  his  collection  of  the  auroras  borcales  ob^nf  1 
in  his  time  in  Sweden,  under  the  title  *  CCCXVI  Obk:\&' 
tiones  de  Lumine  Boreali,  Nuremberg/  1 733. 

CELSUS,  AURE'UUS  ♦  CORNE'LIUS,  appear*  u 
have  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  but  this  point  v^  h\  ro 
means  settled ;  and,  as  Le  Clerc  observes,  some  sup\  ^ 
him  to  have  lived  under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  <.r  c\  :u 
Trajan.  Yet  there  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  oar  «.:i). 
position.  Columella,  who  wrote  under  Claudius,  $>p>.'.-i..v  / 
'Julius  Atticus  et  Cornelius  Celsus,  celeberrimi  «t:t;> ;.  >• 
trsD  auctores.*  {De  Re  Rusticd,  lib.  iii.  cap.  17.)  Anl  t 
another  place  he  says,  *  Nostrorum  temporum  Corneli'ia  C. 
sus  totum  corpus  disciplinsa  quinque  libris  complex  us  cit. 
ilbid^  lib.  u  cap.  1.)  Again  Celsus,  iu  his  prcfdce.  alt;: 
mentioning  Asclepiades,  says,  '  Ex  ciyus  succe^ '.i.U; 
Themison  nuper  ipse  quoque  quedam  in  senecUUe 
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flexit.*  Now  we  know  that  Asclepiades  was  a  cunten.,- 
rary  of  Cicero ;  and  Pliny  tells  us  (xxix.  1),  that  1  iiciii.  >i 
was  a  disciple  of  Asclepiades.  We  may  therefore  nut  un- 
reasonably conclude  with  Dr.  Milligan,  that  (}eUu5)^j.>a 
contemporary  of  Horace  and  Ovid.  This  prubabi..:,^  h 
strengthened  by  his  style,  which  resembles  that  of  the  u< 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age. 

Nor  has  the  profession  of  Celsus  been  thought  to  1<  *  >.  • 
fectly  ascertained ;  for  it  has  been  conjectured  tlidt  be  .» 
not  a  practical  physician,  but  an  amateur,  who  vrotc  \  t 
physic  as  forming  a  part  of  philosophy.  The  obser\at  ;.« 
of  Celsus,  however,  on  the  most  practical  points,  exbibi:  .•. . 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  that  it  is  impossible  Uy.y  v 
they  could  have  proceeded  from  any  but  an  actual  ]  •  • 
cian ;  and  there  are  several  passages  in  his  work  vhich  .* 
hardly  be  supposed  to  refer  to  any  thing  but  bis  ov(n"  .• 
tice.  Thus  after  mentioning  the  method  adopted  I)  ii  - 
raclides  of  Tarentum  in  cases  of  adhesion  of  tne  c>'..l  lo 
the  eyeball,  he  remarks,  that  he  did  not  recollect  to  I;  .<<: 
seen  it  successful  in  a  single  instance  (lib.  vii.  7). 

Celsus  wrote  treatises  on  agriculture,  rhetoric,  and  r  ': 
tary  affairs,  as  well  as  on  medicine ;  but  all  have  been .  ' 
except  the  treatise  *  De  Medicin&,*  and  some  fni;irerii^  • 
his  work  on  rhetoric,  published  by  8extus  Popma.   Ti- 
work  on  medicine  consists  of  eight  books:  the  Drst  cn^j  i 
brief  account  of  the  history  of  medicine,  and  of  tie  :< :  - 
men  to  be  observed  by  persons  of  various  constit.:: 
the  second,  of  prognosis  and  diet:  the  third,  of  the  f-.: 
ment  of  general  diseases  by  diet ;  the  fourth,  of  ib«  tr.  .'• 
ment  of  partial  diseases ;  the  fifth,  of  medicines  ar.  1  '.  - 
eases  to  be  treated  by  them  ;  the  sixth,  of  the  trrn'  - 
of  local  diseases  by  medicine ;    the  seventh,  of  ^- : 
operations;  the  eighth,  of  the  bones,  with  their  d.  -  >  • 
fractures,  and  dislocations.     Hippocrates  and  A<cli  "-  ^ 
are  the  chief  authors  whom  Celsus  follows.    He  •  ;  ^ 
the  former  when  he  treats  of  prosn^osis  and  of  ^-     ' 
surgical  operations,  where  he  translates,  word  for  no  ^.  * 
great  number  of  passages ;   owing  to  which  circtir.'*' 
he  has  been  called  tbo  Latin  Hippocrates.    But  •:!   ' 
points  he   rather  preferred  Asclepiades ;   whence  I 
been  classed  by  some  in  the  sect  of  methodist«.    V'  • 
to  mention  the  perfect  impartiality  with  which  be  ^ 
of  the  three  principal  sects  existing  in  his  time,  n&ir:'; 
empirics,  dogmatic^,  and   methodists  (lib.  l,  PrO' >• 
practice  shows  that  he  was  not  a  blind  adherent  cf  *  • 
party.    Celsus  merited  the  praise  of  an  eclectic  pb}>i 
and  followed  the  sect  to  which  he  seems  to  incline,  or.i>  ^  '  ' 
as  they  followed  nature.  In  opposition  to  Hippwnte^- 1  ^  . ' 
conformity  with  Asclepiades,  Celsus  rejects  the  dcx*tr>:'  ^> 
critical  dayst,  which  he  supposes  to  be  an  offsboi*t  i!    * 
Pythagorean  numbers.    Nor  did  he  copy  Hippocra:  >>   - 
the  great  question  of  bleeding,  which  ne  used  far  : 
frequently.    *It  is  not  new,"  says  Celsus,  *to  take  t  ••• 
from  a  vein ;  but  to  do  so  in  almost  every  disease  i>  • 
So  it  is  an  old  practice  to  bleed  young  persons,  and  «^'  • 
who  are  not  pregnant ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  thj^bo>sar.'.  ^ 
men,  and  pregnant  women,  have  been  bled ;  at  the  aL>-t-  •* 

*  Htfl  first  namo  It  Qnc«>rtiun  ;  Aldus  makct  it  *  Aulas. 

f  Critical  davi  are  those  wbich  produce  m.  crisis,  or  oppotMrity  of . 
of  Uw  termination  of  aa  acute  disease.   The  critical  days  vtre  •apf«*<'^     ' 
the  third,  the  fifth,  the  aeveuth,  the  uinlh.  the  eleren^h,  i\if  foiut.yj 
thetwenty-flrst;  of  these  the  Mveath,  the  fourteeath,  ajad  tb«  t«ri>':  •  - 
were  the  most  importuit. 
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The  Qaiilfl  likewise  are  said  to  have  orossed  the  sea  into 
Britain,  which  they  occupied.  [BritawniaO  But  while  the 
GauU  were  thus  spreading  their  colonies  to  the  £.,  the  W., 
and  the  S.,  they  were  themselves  pressed  upon  from  the  N. 
by  the  Cyrari  or  Cimmerians,  who  appear  to  have  been  a 
branch  originally  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Gauls,  and  who 
had  occupied  W.  Germany.  The  Belgee  are  believed  by  some 
to  have  been  a  mixed  race  of  Cimmerians  and  Germans. 
Appian  (De  Reb.  Gall,)  says,  that  the  Nervii,  one  of  the  chief 
Belgian  tribes,  were  descendants  of  Cimbrians  and  Teutones. 
The  epoch  of  the  great  Cimmerian  immigration  is  unknown, 
and  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  antient  historical  records 
between  the  movements  of  the  Cimmerians  and  those  of  the 
original  Gauls.  We  know  that  the  BelgSD  occupied  the  N. 
part  of  Gaul  and  the  S.  part  of  Britain,  and  drove  the  Gauls 
farther  inland.  It  appears  also  that  tribes  of  Cymn  occu- 
pied the  N.\V.  coast  of  Gaul,  for  the  Veneti  of  lower  Bri- 
tanny  were  called  Cymri  or  Cimbrians,  as  distinct  from  the 
Celtic  Gauls  around  them.  Diodorus  (v.  32)  says,  that 
BelgsB  was  the  old  name  of  the  Cymri,  and  he  quotes  Posi- 
donius,  who  calls  them  Galata)  or  Cimbrians,  while  he  calls 
the  Gauls  by  the  name  of  CeltsD.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xv.  9)  records  as  a  tradition  of  the  Druids  that  a  portion  of 
the  Celtee  came  into  Gaul  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
passed  afterwards  into  S.  Britain,  from  whence  they  drove 
the  original  Gauls  farther  inland.  The  distinction  between 
Gauls  and  Cymri  has  been  perpetuated,  at  least  in  name, 
down  to  our  days,  in  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  and  the  Welsh, 
the  language  of  the  latter  beint]^  called  Cymri,  as  well-  as 
that  of  the  Armoricans,  or  inhabitants  of  Britanny,  while  that 
of  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  is  called  the  Gaelic.  The  Cimbri  of 
Marius  appear  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  (Jymri  who  had  settled 
in  N.  Germany,  or,  according  to  some  antient  writers,  among 
the  Scythians,  and  from  them  came  the  Cclto-Srythians, 
whojoined  the  Cimbri  in  their  westward  irruption.  (Plutarch, 
Marius.)  There  is  surficient  similarity  l)etween  tho  man- 
ners and  institutions  of  Gauls  and  Bel<:iai)!>  to  make  them 
appear  cognate  races  :  both  had  a  powerful  Druidical  hier- 
archy ;  both  were  divided  into  optimates,  or  freemen,  and 
the  common  people,  who  appear  to  have  been  little  better 
than  serfs;  both  were  hasty,  violent,  and  impatient  (Nic- 
buhr.  History  of  Rome ^  vol.  ii.,  where  he  treats  of  the  Gauls 
and  their  immigrations) ;  both  appear  to  have  been  distinct 
from  the  Teutonic  or  German  race,  as  well  as  from  the 
Iberian  and  Ligurian. 

About  280  B.C.  a  vast  multitude  of  Celt®  or  Gauls  in- 
vaded Macedonia  and  Greec'c.  According  to  Justin  they 
Htarted  from  Pannonia,  \Ahcre  their  ancestors  had  settled 
long  before.  It  is  pri)bable  that  they  were  joined  by  other 
tribes,  either  of  Celtic  Gaul,  or  of  Cymri,  coming  from  W. 
Germany,  or  of  both.  Justin  mentions  among  them  the 
Tectosagcs,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tolosa,  but  his 
account  is  very  confused  and  contradictory.  (Compare  b.  xxiv. 
8>  with  b.  xxii.  3.)  The  invaders  were  divided  into  two 
great  bodies ;  one  under  a  chief,  whom  Justin  calls  Bel- 
gius,  and  Pausanias  Bolgos,  invaded  Macedonia,  spreading 
terror  and  desolation  everywhere  before  them.  Ptolema^us 
Ceraunus,  king  or  usurper  of  Macedonia,  having  attempted 
to  oppose  them,  was  defeated  and  killed.  They  made  an 
immense  booty,  plundered  the  temples  without  scruple,  and 
then  retraced  their  course  homewards.  The  other  host  of 
Gauls,  under  Brennus,  entered  Macedonia  the  following 
year,  279  B.C.,  and  defeated  Sosthenes,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Ceraunus,  had  assumed  the  government  of  that  country. 
Brennus  then  advanced  through  Thessalia,  and  southwards 
as  far  as  Delphi,  with  the  intention  of  plundering  that  rich 
sanctuary.  The  Gauls  were  however  put  to  flight,  partly 
by  the  resistance  of  the  peoole  of  Delphi,  and  partly,  it  is 
said,  by  an  earthquake,  which  took  place  during  the  attack, 
and  which  was  followed  by  a  fearful  storm.  These  phe- 
nomena were  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  offended  God. 
The  attack  on  Delphi  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  278 
B.C.  (Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici.)  Brennus,  through  morti- 
fication, killed  himself.  The  GauU  lost  vast  numbers  in 
the  repulse,  and  still  more  in  their  retreat  northwards,  being 
tiarassod  by  the  hostile  populations.  Another  incursion  into 
Macedonia  was  made  soon  af\er  by  another  host  of  Gauls, 
who  had  not  been  in  the  Delphic  expedition,  but  had  re- 
mained on  the  frontiers  of  Pannonia.  (Justin,  xxv.  1,  2.) 
After  defeating  the  Geiso  and  Triballi,  they  were  met  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  totally  routed.  The  remnants  of 
these  expeditions  withdrew  into  Thrace,  where  parties  of 
Gauls  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  incursions,  to  the 


great  annoyance  of  the  Bysaatiiiet.  [BYZABTnnK.]  Bme 
however  invited  by  Nicomedes  I.»  king  of  Bhhynia,  «m 
was  then  at  war  with  his  brother  Zybcethes  [BtrnvMt:. 
and  being  provided  by  the  same  with  boats,  they  cros»c<i  u«  >n 
into  Asia,  and  effectually  supported  his  claims  to  the  tiir .<r  r 

They  then  settled  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  tu :.  ^ 
S.E.  of  Bithynia,  and  occupied  a  great  tract  of  comi-n 
which  from  them  was  called  Galatia  and  Galkigrscia.  It «.« 
bounded  N.  by  Papblagonia,  W.  by  Phrygia  and  Biths  h, 
S.  by  Cappadocia,  and  E.  by  Cappadocia  and  Pontus.    1 ..  \ 
made  frequent  incursions  into  tho  neighbouring  countr.r 
but  were  checked  by  Antiochus  I.,  who  defeated  \Jtmii.  ,iA 
was  in  consequence  called  Soter  or  Saviour.    Three  |  r.:.- 
cipal  tribes  of  Gauls  are  mentioned  as  having  settled  m  :'ie 
country :  the  Tdctosages,  whose  principal  town  wm  Annn , 
the  Tolistobogi,  who  lived  near  the  sources  of  the  Sn- 
garius,  and  whose  principal  town  was  Pessmus,  fumou*  '•: 
its  temple  of  Cybele ;  and  the  Trocmi,  who  lived  more  t  < 
the  E.  near  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  (Leake's  Asia  Mww 
TheGalatso  are  frequently  mentioned  in  subsequent  \\w  >i 
as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  the  Icings  of  Biih)T)ia ..  <1 
of  Pontus,  and  also  in  (hose  of  the  later  Kings  of  Msrul  ■  u 
and  of  Syria.    They  seem  to  have  bad  their  own  kin^-  <r 
chiefs,  some  of  whom  aro  mentioned  in  history :  :ini  <:  j 
others,   one   Cavarus,  who    acted    as  mediator  bftuf^^ 
Prusias  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  and  Attalus  king  of  V  r.v 
mus.    Sestini  has  given  an  account  of  seversl  uw  •• 
of  Ca varus  and  other  kings  of  the  Gallogncd.    DiJni  j  •  ♦- 
war  of  the  Romans  against  Antiochus  III.,  the  C^nv..  •. . 
Manlius   invaded  Gallogriccia  189  B.C>,  for  whiib  iu   t. 
tained  the  honour  of  a  triumph  180  B.C.  (Livy,  3i?.'in<i   •  i 
Mithridates  the  Great,  in  his  wars  against  Rome, ocni.t : 
Galatia,  and  we  find  the  Galatians  forming  an  csv  1 1 
part  of  his  troops.    One  of  their  chiefs,  however,  Df  ntir  * 
by  name,  forsook  the  part  of  Mithridates  iu  favour  of  K  n.^ 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  acknowledgetl  ss  kitii:  ^'> 
the  Roman  Senate.     It  was  for  the  son  of  this  Det>:t4uv 
called  also  Deiotarus  II.,  that  Cicero  pleaded  before  <  n  •:■' 
After  this  Galatia  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  en  ]  '*. 
Several  names  of  places  in  (>alatia  attested  the  relatiuv^  ; 
of  the  new  settlers  to  their  western  brethren,  such  &«  K>  • 
bri^a,  Tolistochora,  &c. 

The  power  of  the  Gauls  in  Europe  was  evidently  ( t  >' 
decline  long  before  Coesar's  conquest  of  their  country.  7  <  *  < 
were  pressed  on  one  side  by  tne  BelgSB  and  the  Genu  i..« 
and  on  tho  other  by  the  Iberians,  who  had  settled  in  S  • 
tania.     The  Gauls  of  Italy  had  been   all  subju^aifii  .> 
Rome.    The  Romans  had  also  occupied  the  Proxtuo*  <^ 
Narbo,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Celtic  GauU    ) ' 
the  names  and  localities  of  Celtic  Gaul  in  CiBsar's  tuD«*  ^ 
C^sar;  and  for  those  oftheCidlas  of  Britain,  see  Brit<>^i< 

The  distinguishing  features,  both  physical  and  unri. 
the  Celtic  race,  whether  Gauls  or  Cymri,  arede^rnt'ti    • 
most  antient  writers,  especially  Csesar.  lavy.  Diodonis  V 
pian  and  Justin ;  but  their  accounts  are  not  free  from  r 
tradictions.     They  were  men  of  large  size,  of  f»ir  < 
plexion,  reddish  hair,  and  fierce  aspect.    They  ccuiu  \    j 
cold  and  rain,  but  not  heat  or  thirst.     They  were  ^ain  . 
boastful,  clamorous  and  impatient  of  control,  and  lu 
some  among  themselves.    Their  first  onset  was  forinx.. 
but  if  once  repulsed  they  easily  gave  way  and  di>p ' 
Their  swords  were  long  and  unwieldy ;  those  of  the  l 
Gauls  appear  to  have  been  of  copper,  but  they  bent  atV 
first  blow,  which  gave  a  great  advantage  to  the  Roin:<r« 
them.  The  Gauls  fought  generally  naked  down  to  thr . 
Their  shields  were  large  and  oblong ;  but  they  appear  ti' . 
been  slight  and  ill  contrived  for  protection.  Livy  txx.  ^'' '  ^ 
describes  the  contrast  between  the  appearance  of  the  G*  < 
HannibaVs  army  and  that  of  the  Spanish  menDenane^.  1  ' 
government  was  aristocratic  ;  the  optimates  or  nobW^  1'  • 
the  senate  or  supreme  council :  the  common  peop)<^  *- 
to  have  had  no  political  rights,  and  to  have  been  io  i  >'  " 
of  depression.    We  find  that  one  more  powerful  tnV.  »i 
as  the  Bituriges  and  ifidui,  exercised,  at  least  for  s  t " 
sort  of  political  sunremacy  over  the  neigbbounuft  <* 
llieir  kings  or  chiers  appear  to  have  been  elect t^ a.  s-  • 
have  held  their  office  only  for  a  year  or  two,  unless  r^n'  f  * 
The  Druids  formed  a  powerful  hierar^y;  tbey  v-r; 
terpreters  of  the  law,  and  judges  Sn  cifil  and  ("<: 
matters.  The  Druids  seem  to  have  been  an  here^'ittr) 
though  not  exclusive,  being  recruited  ^m  the  yimt.. 
of  noble  families  who  resorted  to  their  academies  t*'  *• 
CfBsar  {De  Beth  Gall,  vi.  IS)  gives  a  good  sketch  u(  '• 
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cement  will  also  answer  the  purpose  of  joining  metallic 
plates  to  be  turned  in  a  lathe. 

Chasers  of  gold  and  silver  articles  support  and  hold  their 
work  by  a  cement  formed  of  pitch,  resin,  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  tallow  melted  together,  and  thickened  by  stirring 
in  brick-dust ;  this  cement  may  also  be  used  for  fixing  small 
steel  articles  on  the  blocks  intended  to  hold  them  for  polish- 
ing. In  winter  tUore  tallow  is  necessary  than  in  summer. 
ShelMac  is  also  usefully  employed  for  holding  metals,  glass, 
or  precious  stones,  while  cutting,  turning,  or  grinding  them ; 
the  metal  or  other  substance  should  be  warmed  to  melt  the 
cement. 

Permanent  cements  are  prepared  with  various  ingredients. 
Thus,  supposing  ornaments  of  Derbyshire  spar  or  other 
similar  substances  to  be  injured  by  being  chipped  or  broken, 
the  parts  may  be  restored  by  using  a  mixture  of  seven  or 
eight  parts  of  resin  and  one  of  bees'- wax,  with  a  little  plaster 
of  Paris,  melted  together.  The  pieces  of  spar  must  be  heated 
until  they  are  hot  enough  to  melt  the  cement,  and  this  being 
interposed,  the  parts  are  to  be  pressed  together ;  when  the 
cement  is  used  to  fill  up  the  place  of  any  small  pieces  that 
may  have  been  lost,  the  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  must 
be  increased.  Sulphur  also,  placed  between  the  heated  sur- 
faces of  broken  stones,  makes  a  good  cement ;  and  when 
little  holes  are  to  be  filled  up.  some  of  the  hardened  stone 
should  be  mixed  with  the  melted  sulphur. 

Jewellers,  in  setting  precious  stones  which  have  been  ac- 
cidentally broken,  cement  the  pieces  together  by  applying 
inastich  between  the  fragments,  which  are  sufficiently  heated 
to  melt  this  resin ;  they  are  then  pressed  together  to  force 
out  tlie  excess  of  mastich.  A  cement  for  glass  and  porcelain 
is  made  from  a  mixture  of  lime  and  white  of  egg ;  and 
the  same  purpose  is  also  answered  by  dissolving  gum  arable 
in  a  little  water,  adding  proof  spirit  and  gum  ammoniac  to 
it.  Another  cement  for  the  same  use  is  prepared  by  mixing 
three  parts  of  isinglass  soaked  in  warm  water  for  half  an 
hour ;  pour  off  the  water  and  add  one  part  of  gum  ammo- 
niac, previously  dissolved  in  proof  spirit  of  wine  ;  the  mix- 
ture is  to  be  heated  until  a  drop  of  the  composition  becomes 
instantly  stiff  by  cooling.  When  used  to  join  broken  porce- 
lain or  glass,  the  pieces  should  be  first  warmed ;  the  fluid 
cement  should  be  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  the  pieces  pressed 
together »  or,  if  necessary,  tied  to  prevent  their  separation. 

Japanese  cement  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  rice- 
flour  intimately  with  cold  water,  and  then  boilinz  the  mix- 
ture ;  it  is  white,  and  dries  nearly  transparent.  It  is  there- 
fore very  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  curious  paper  articles, 
which  require  layers  of  paper  to  be  cemented  together. 
When  made  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  models, 
busts,  &c.,  may  be  formed  of  it. 

A  cement  used  for  steam-engines  is  prepared  as  follows : 
take  two  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac,  one  ounce  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  sixteen  ounces  of  cast  iron  filings  or  borings. 
Mix  them  well  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar,  and  keep  the  mix- 
ture dry  :  when  it  is  wanted,  take  one  part  of  tnis  powder 
and  twenty  parts  of  clean  iron  borings  or  flUngs,  and  mix 
them  thoroughly  by  grinding  in  a  mortar;  fuLd  enough 
water  to  give  a  proper  consistence,  and  apply  it  to  the  joints. 
In  this  case  chemical  action  goes  on,  sulphuret  of  iron  being 
slowly  formed,  and  a  great  degree  of  hardness  is  acquired. 

In  joining  the  flanches  of  iron  cylinders,  a  mixture  of 
litharge,  red  and  white  lead,  boiled  in  linseed  oil,  is  made 
use  of.  It  may  be  applied  spread  on  flannel,  or  linen  placed 
between  the  joints  before  they  are  screwed  together.  The 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  not  important,  provided 
too  much  oil  be  not  used,  so  as  to  make  the  composition  too 
thin.  This  cement  answers  for  the  joints  of  stone  cisterns 
intended  to  hold  water. 

Coppersmiths  lay  over  the  rivets  and  edges  of  the  sheets 
of  copper  in  large  boilers  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  ox's 
blood.  It  must  be  apphed  fresh  made,  as  it  soon  hardens ;  this 
cement  is  both  cheap  and  effectual.    {Phit.Mag»  vol.  xiv.) 

According  to  Mr.  Singer,  a  good  cement  for  electrical  ap- 
paratus is  prepared  by  melting  together  about  five  pounds 
of  resin,  one  pound  of  bees*  wax,  one  of  red  ochre,  and 
about  two  ounces  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

CEMENT,  PARKERS.    [Mortab.] 

CEMENTATION.    [Stkkl.] 

CEMETERY.    [Interment.] 

CENCHRIS,  a  genus  formed  by  Mr.  Gray  for  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  Boa.     [Xiphosoua.] 

CENIS.  MOUNT.    [Alps.] 

CENSER,  a  vessel  used  for  burning  and  wafting  in- 
G0IIN*.  from  the  French  encenser^  to  perfume.     It  was 
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called  by  the  Greeks  Thymiat^rion  (ev^iari|f«oy),  sikI  U- 
the  Romans  Thuribulum.  The  censers  of  the  bRbn: 
Hebrews  were  a  sort  of  chafing-dishes,  or  perfuming. jr/ ., 
with  or  without  handles,  which  the  high-priest  placed  <  -. 
the  altar  of  incense,  or  carried  into  the  sanctuar).  St.  J  hi 
in  the  Revelations  (v.  8),  speaking  of  the  ccomts  hv\  i  .y 
the  four-and-twenty  elders,  calls  them  dishes  or.ly,  or ;;  ;>.•  i 
cups  full  of  incense :  such  proluiblv  as  occur  upon  the  re 
verses  of  the  coins  of  Simon  Maccabaaus.  Josepbus  sfnut 
of  a  very  large  number  of  golden  censers,  mode  by  S  ;•». 
mon  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  A  censer  with  .sm/KC 
issuing  from  it  occurs  upon  some  of  the  Hebrew  silver  ci,.;.. 
of  modern  time.  Censers  are  still  used  in  the  Ronun  ('a- 
tholic  worship,  and  are  usually  carried  by  acoUles.  (Coujj>jic 
Calmet's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  4to.,  1797,  in  voce.) 

CENSOR,  the  name  of  one  of  the  superior  magistrates  n 
antient  Rome.  There  were  two  officers  of  tbis  name,  r'n- 
sores.  They  were  first  created  a.u.c.  311,  when  the  cohnu  > 
were  too  much  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  war  to  allu^  if 
their  makiug  the  census  themselves.  (Liv.  iv.  8 J  At  :!.<: 
they  were  exclusively  of  the  patrician  order:  the  (ir»i;>.t:- 
beian  who  was  elected  was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  a.v.c.  a\ 
(LJv.  vii.  22.)  In  622  both  were  plebeians,  L.  Pompeiu^  nA 
L.  Metellus.  (Liv.  Epit.  lix.)  Originally  the  cens'>r»  «v 
chosen  by  the  patrician  body,  the  curies  {curia),  and  \l<- 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  centuries :  in  later  timesi  t: .« 
were  chosen  by  the  centuries,  and  their  election  was  < *:.• 
finned  by  the  curies;  the  centuries  also  passed  the  bn  >) 
which  the  censors  formally  received  their  powers:  thu>  *. 
centuries  voted  twice  over.  (Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  p.  394 ;  //■  ' 
of  Rome,  by  the  Society  for  the  Difl^ion  of  Useful  Ku^^ 
ledge,  p.  138.) 

At  first  the  censorship  lasted  for  five  years,  but  a  Uw  \t 
afterwards  passed  abridging  its  duration  to  a  year  an . 
half.  (Liv.  IV.  24.)  The  office  underwent  many  cUaDgv^ 
the  time  of  the  emperors.  Julius  Csesar  acted  for  k 
years  as  Prsefectus  Morum,  and  subsequently  was  i!.i.- 
censor  for  life.  Augustus  performed  the  functions  ur  t.' 
office,  hut  refused  the  title.  Under  Tiberius  the  ceiwir>i. 
was  abolished  (Tacit.  Ann*  ii.  33),  and  no  attempt  at  .^ 
restoration  was  successful. 

When  one  of  the  censors  died,  it  was  not  the  custAjic  t^ 
choose  another  in  his  place :  it  is  true  tbis  was  once  <1  i  -. 
but  in  the  same  lustre  Rome  was  taken.  Super>t.u  .« 
reasons  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  experiment.  Ace.  - . 
ingly,  on  the  death  of  one,  the  remaining  colleague  re^iui  ..'i. 
and  two  fresh  censors  were  chosen.  (Liv.  v.  31;  m.  i' \ 
Their  duties  originally  were  the  administration  of  the  pi^: .  * 
property  and  revenues,  registering  the  citizens  accortia.;: '  < 
their  different  orders,  and  keepine  the  land-tax  rolU.  1 1 
itself  the  office  was  insignificant,  but  in  the  hands  of  w. 
fluential  persons  it  was  likely  to  become  powerfUL  (Liv.  w.r- 
The  rank  of  the  citizens  and  the  valuation  of  taxtble  \:- 
perty  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  censors.  The  po«er  t.  .< 
entrusted  to  them  natiu-ally  grew  with  exercise,  till  in  it'<r 
times  it  became  despotic.  No  order  in  the  state  wu  exeu . : 
from  their  control.  They  could  exclude  a  senator  Crum  t:: 
senate-house,  deprive  an  eques  of  his  horse  and  rank,  or  ^> 
move  a  plebeian  from  his  tiibe.  To  inspect  the  manoen  a:.  > 
guard  the  morals  of  the  people  was  a  somewhat  indeG:.  t 
commission;  and,  though  parental  indulgence  and  ^^f^' 
family  squabbles  seem  unsuitable  subjects  for  theinterfcK.^: 
of  the  state,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  i  - 
tions  of  the  censors  were  in  reality  over-rigorous,  or  -:.  ^ 
conscientiously  strict.  (Nieb.  voL  ii.  p.  397.)  If  a  u*' 
let  his  field  run  wild,  the  censors  considered  him  imvcr..> 
of  his  order,  and  forthwith  removed  him  fcom  his  tr..>-. 
But  notwithstanding  the  immense  power  which  tber  t  u* 
exerted  over  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Roman  citu  v« 
no  instance  is  found  of  their  having  deprived  him  Mt  L.« 
franchise.  When  it  is  said  (Liv.  viii.  17)  that  they  3i!  -^ 
new  tribes  to  the  old  ones,  it  is  not  implied  that  io  ti.r^'- 
cases  they  acted  on  their  own  independent  autbotitr.  l>:i 
only  that  they,  and  no  other  magistrate,  proposed  u  w 
people  the  law  which  efifeeted  the  addition.  (Nieb.  «o:. . 
p.  399.)  They  could  no  more  give  the  (reedom  of  tic  c : 
to  foreigners,  than  they  could  tsike  it  from  citlsens. 

They  coidd  go  no  farther  than  the  raok  and  cbanc..- 
the  citizen  in  their  punishments.  Whenever  they  th>u«  a 
man  deserved  it,  they  could  brand  him  with  public  di»craiT  - 
a  stigma  corresjMnding  to  drmta  at  Athens.  But  of  ti)i>  r 
sorian  atimv  or  ignominy  at  Rome,  t^iere  were  two  kio'l^  •• 
was  inflicted  by  tlie  censors,  sometimes  in  their  own  (•••*- 
and  authority,  and  fometimea  in  the  name  of  a  coun  u  ^». 
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and  Scotland  was  made  in  1801,  and  subsequently  in  1811, 
1821,  and  1831.  In  Ireland  the  earliest  enumeration  was 
made  in  1813,  since  which  time  a  census  has  been  taken, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the  years  1821  and  i$31. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  explain  the  heads  of  inquiry 
embraced  on  the  last  of  these  occasions,  and  the  method 
pursued  for  obtaining  information.  The  actual  collection 
of  that  information  was  entrusted,  in  England,  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  and  in  Scotland  to  the  parochial  school- 
masters. In  Ireland,  where  there  are  neither  overseers  of 
the  poor,  nor  parochial  schoolmasters,  the.task  was  entrusted 
to  persons  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  chairman  and  as- 
sistant barristers,  the  recorders  of  cities  and  towns,  and  the 
magistrates  assembled  in  sessions  for  the  purpose;  one 
person  being  so  appointed  in  each  parish,  with  power  to 
call  for  the  assistance  of  the  churchwardens  and  constables 
of  the  parish.  The  persons  thus  appointed  in  the  different 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  were  '  respective! v  required  to 
take  an  account  of  the  resident  population,  by  proceeding 
from  house  to  house  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1831,  and  on 
the  days  immediately  subsequent  thereto,  if  one  day  was 
not  sufficient ;  and  they  were  also  required  to  specify  in 
writing  the  name  of  the  parish  or  place,  and  whether  it  be 
usually  called  a  parish,  township,  tithing,  quarter,  or  by 
what  other  denomniation.  Individuals  to  be  numbered  only 
in  those  parishes,  &c.,  where  they  severally  happen  to  be  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  account.* 

The  questions,  answers  to  which  were  to  be  thus  collect- 
ed, were  sixteen  in  number,  viz. : 

I.  How  many  inhabited  houses  are  there  in  yoar  pariah,  townahip,  or  place, 
apd  by  how  many  families  are  they  occupied  ? 

S.  How  many  nous(>s  are  now  building,  and  therefore  not  inhabited? 

8.  How  many  other  houses  are  aninhabitcd  ? 

i.  What  number  of  families  iu  your  parish,  townshipf  or  place,  are  cluefly 
employed  in  aud  maintained  by  agriculture  ?  or  by  trade,  manufacture  or 
handicraft  ?  and  how  many  fiunilies  are  not  comprised  in  either  of  the  two 
preceding  classes  ? 

5.  How  many  ficrsoufl  (including  children  of  whatever  ajjiO  ^ro  there  ae- 
tuatlv  found  within  the  limits  of  your  parish,  township,  or  place,  at  the  time 
of  taking  this  account,  distiuguishing  males  ami  females,  unu  exclusive  of  men 
actually  ser\-ing  iu  hi^  mujc»ty's  regular  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  and  ezclusiTe 
of  i^iimen,  either  in  his  mnjesty's  service  or  belonging  to  registered  vessels  ? 

6.  How  many  of  the  males  enumerated  in  answer  to  the  6th  question  are 
upwards  of  SO  years  old  ? 

7.  How  many  males  u])wards  of  SO  years  old  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
ineluding  graziers,  cow-keepera,  shepherds,  and  other  farm  servants,  gardeners, 
(nut  taxed  or  taxable  as  male  servo  nts,)  aud  nurserymen  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  the  males  are  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  into  three  classes,  vi2.,  first,  occupiers  of  lana, 
who  constantly  employ  and  pay  one,  or  more  than  one,  la- 
V>urer  or  farm  servant  in  husbandry ;  secondly,  occupiers 
of  land  who  employ  no  labourer  other  than  of  their  own 
family ;  thirdly,  labourers  in  husbandry,  and  farm  servants 
employed  by  occupiers  of  the  first  class. 

8.  How  many  males  upwards  of  SO  years  old  are  employed  Iu  manufiuturef, 
or  {n  making  manufacturing  machinery  ? 

9.  How  many  males  upwards  of  20  years  old  are  employed  m  retail  trade,  or 
in  hauilicraft,  as  masters,  journeymen,  shopmcu  apprentices,  or  in  any  otlier 
capacity  requiring  skill  iu  the  bii8iues<t  ? 

10.  How  mauy  males  upwards  of  80  years  old  are-  wholesale  merchants, 
bankers,  capitiiUsts.  professional  periiiuus.  artists,  uruhitects,  teachers,  clerks, 
surveyors,  and  other  educated  men,  incluiiing  genorilly  persons  maintaining 
themst'lves  otIierwUe  than  by  mauufucture,  trade,  or  bodily  labour  ? 

U.  liuw  many  males  upwards  of  2U  years  old  are  miners,  fishermen,  boat- 
men, excavators  of  canals,  ruaiUniakciii,  loll  collocturs,  or  labourers  employed 
by  persons  of  the  three  preceding  classes,  (questions  8.  9  and  10,)  or  other- 
wise employed  to  any  kind  of  Lodiiy  labour,  excepting  in  agricvdtiure? 

IS.  How  mauy  other  males  upuurds  of  20  yfarsold  (not  beiug  taxable  ser- 
vants under  the  next  question)  have  not  been  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
classes;  including  therefore,  in  answer  to  this  question,  retired  trNtlesmeu, 
•u))erannuated  labourers,  and  males  diiienseil  or  dikabled  in  body  ur  mind  ? 

13.  How  many  household  seri'ants,  iuclixling  all  female  sorvauts.  and  such 
male  servants  (of  whatever  age)  as  are  taxed  or  taxable  as  such ;  also  waiters 
and  attendants  at  inns,  distiu^'uihhiug  the  males  upwarda  of  SO  years  of  age 
from  the  males  under  20  years  of  age  t 

14.  If  you  have  entered  auy  males  in  answer  to  question  8,  specify  the  ma- 
nafrfctures  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  wlu&t  proportion  of  the  number 
of  those  entered  in  answer  to  question  11  are  employed  in  any  quarry,  miues, 
coalpits,  or  public  work  in  nrogresa? 

15.  Reierring  to  the  number  of  persons  in  1821.  to  what  cause  do  yon  attri- 
biile  any  remarkable  differeooe  iu  the  number  at  present  ? 

16.  Are  there  an^  other  matters  which  you  may  tliinjc  it  necessary  lore- 
mark,  in  explanation  of  your  answers  to  any  of  the  preceding  questions? 

The  attempt  made  on  this  occasion  to  classify  the  popu- 
lation in  respect  of  age,  was  limited  to  the  division  of  males 
into  those  above  and  those  below  20  years.  At  the  enumera- 
tion in  1 82 1  a  question,  regarding  the  ages  of  persons,  was 
addressed  in  the  following  terms  to  the  overseers  and  other 
persons  employed  :  '  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  in  making 
the  preceding  in(|uiries,  the  ages  of  the  several  individuals 
can  be  obtained  m  a  manner  satisfactory  to  yourself,  and 
not  inconvenient  to  the  parties,  be  pleased  to  state,— The 
number  of  those  under  5  years — of  those  between  5  and  10 
years— 10  and  15—15  and  20— 20  and  30,'  and  so  on  in 
each  fdlowing  decennary  period  of  life  to  the  age  of  100, 
adding  fur  thee  the  number  of  persona  above  100.    It  has 


been  cause  for  surprise,  that  notwithstandinf^  the  opf:''i 
thus  given,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  a^is  <  f 
males  and  i^emales  should  have  been  obtained*  That  prip<r- 
tion  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  kingdom  was  is  Ibllan « :— 
In  England  .  •  .  9,830,461  oat  of  11,261.4  <* 
Wales  .     .     .     •        700.210        „  7I7.4^.'» 

Scotland    .     •     .     1,956.706         »  S.093,4,': 

Ireland      •     •     .     6.793,230        „  6.&ul.-i;'i 


United  Kingdom  .     .  19.280,607    out  of    20,873.5.1 
or  very  nearly  twelve  out  of  every  thirteen  persons  in  tht^  *"  - 
tire  kingdom,  while  in  Ireland  there  is  a  deficiency  lu  ihU  y  r; 
of  the  statement  of  only  one  |>erson  in  each  850  inhabit j..:s 

CENTAUR,  in  mythology,  a  compound  of  hor>«  ::(.  I 
man,  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  amour  between  I  \  % 
and  the  Cloud,  which  he  mistook  for  Juno:  their  n.ime  u  >> 
been  thought  to  point  to  their  origin  (jccvr-ttv.  at>p-a%') ;  I-.: 
this  explanation  can  hardly  be  admitted.  It  is  not  tm^*.  - 
bable  that  their  existence  may  have  been  imagined  \r  :.. 
the  first  sight  of  a  man  on  horseback,  and  as  their  hi'^t  rs 
makes  them  neighbours  of  the  Lapithm,  it  is  hkely  t'  / 
they  were  merely  one  of  those  Thessalian  tribes  am  .j 
whom  the  far-famed  cavalry  of  that  nation  Cook  its  rt^?. 
They  are  also  called  Hippocentaurs.  Palopbatus*  arcv. .  r 
of  tlie  origin  of  their  name  iavh  rov  nvriir  ro6c  rat^  »-, » 
is  a  mere  invention,  and,  in  point  of  etymology,  quit*.*  a- 
admissible. 

The  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitfa»  forms  t:- 
subject  of  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  part  of  wh>h  i^* 
now  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  also  one  of  the  two  &„ 
jects  represented  on  the  Phigalelan  friexe,  which  is  alM> .:. 
the  British  Museum. 

CENTAU'REA,  a  very  extensive  genus  of  plants.  ;>•• 
longing  to  the  Cynaraceous  division  of  Compositas,  but  c  :.: 
prebending  no  species  of  any  importance  to  man.     *  r « 
taurea  Cyanus,  the  common  blue-bottle  of  corn  fiel'^.  .« 
sometimes  cultivated  for  the  sake  of   its   manv-cul«'i;r  : 
flower-heads.    Two  others,  C.  tnoschata  (the  purple  or  ml. 
sultan  of  gardeners),  and  C.  iuaveolens  (yellow  sultan  i,  i-^ 
occasionally  seen  among  other  annuals  in  gardens ;  but  i 
greater  part  are  to  be  found  only  in  botanical  collect:  : ; 
many  are  mere  weeds. 

CENTAURUS,  the  Centaur,  a  southern  constelUt:  • ..  i 
very  small  part  of  which  rises  in  our  latitude.   It  is  situ^t  \ 
under  Virgo  and  Libra,  and  is  evidently  connected  »»  • 
Lupus  and  Ara.    From  Ptolemy  a  catalogue,  it  is  eri :  . ' 
that  he  considered  the  Centaur  as  holding  the  wolf  (or  -« .  . 
beast,  as  it  is  called)  in  one  hand,  and  a  thyrsus  in  :.<. 
other ;  and  from  the  proximity  of  the  altar,  it  is  plain  L  <* 
a  sacrifice  is  alluded  to.     According  to  Grotins  (note« 
Aratus),  the  thyrsus  antiently  had  a  hare  hanging  fr.'ia    '. 
In  some  older  figures,  the  Centaur  holds  a   spear  io  U  * 
bands,  which  sustains  the  wolf,  passing  through  its  ht    i. 
Hyginus  makes  only  one  constellation  of  Centauni»  &-.I 
Lupus. 
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The  Itthmm  of  Chiquimula  extends,  on  the  Atlantic, 
from  the  mountams  between  Omoa  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Mota^a  to  the  innermost  comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Hon- 
duras ;  and  on  the  Pacific,  from  the  harbour  of  Acajutla  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Esclavos.  At  less  than  20  miles  from 
the  Pacific  there  is  a  bxoad-backed  range  of  hish  ground,  a 
continuation  of  the  southern  range  of  the  hilly  country  of 
Honduras,  which  unites  Honduras  to  the  table-land  of 
Guatemala.  The  country  north  of  this  range  is  traversed 
by  high  and  steep  hills  running  east  and  west,  and  so  closely 
united  to  the  table-land  of  Guatemala  that  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  offsets  of  it.  The  valleys  between  them  are  com- 
monly of  moderate  width  and  low.  The  distance  between 
the  two  oceans,  across  this  isthmus,  is  about  150  miles. 

The  table-land  of  Gruatemala  occupies  all  the  countries 
between  the  isthmus  of  Chiquimula  and  that  of  Tehuantepec 
in  Mexico ;  the  high  land  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan  forms  its  north-eastern  projection.     Near  its 
soutliem  borders,  about  the  town  of  Guatemala,  it  is  nearly 
5000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the 
mean  height  of  that  portion  which  is  south  of  the  Rio  Mo- 
tagua.     But  north  or  this  river  the  country  rises  higher. 
The  most  elevated  part  of  it  appears  to  lie  between  the 
towns  of  Totonicap&n  and  Gueguetenango  (15°  30'  N.  lat) 
From  this  point  it  begins  to  lower  gradually,  and  its  north- 
western edges,  which  belong  to  the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapra, 
are  indentra  by  deep  and  sometimes  wide  valleys.    No  con- 
tinuous range  of  any  considerable  ele%*ation  traverses  this 
plain,  the  siuface  of  which  is  slightly  undulating,  like  the 
central  parts  of  England ;  but  here  and  there  it  is  traversed 
by  a  range  of  hills,  about  200  or  .300  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  descent  from  this  plain  to  the  low  shores  of  the  Pacific 
is  extremely  steep,  and  consequently  when  seen  from  that 
side  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  mountain-range,  an  illusion 
which  is  confirmed  by  a  few  lofty  volcanoes  standing  near 
the  edge  of  this  descent.    The  most  remarkable  are  tne  two 
volcanoes  of  Guatemala,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the 
town  of  New  Guatemala,  of  which  the  Volcano  de  Agua  (or 
water  volcano),  according  to  Col.  Galindo,  is  12,620  feet 
high,  and  the  Volcano  de  Fuego  (the  fire  volcano)  some- 
what higher.    The  low  country  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  table-land,  which  rises  above  the  plain  like  a  wall,  is 
very  level,  and  measures  from  20  to  30  miles  across.    The 
catktern  border  of  the  table-land,  by  which  it  descends  to  the 
Gulf  of  Honduras,  is  not  so  distinctly  marked,  being  cut  by 
deep  valleys,  between  which  the  high  Ismd  takes  the  shape 
of  ridges,  which  extend  to  a  great  distance,  and  in  some 
places,  as  between  the  Rio  Motagua  and  the  Golfo  Dulce, 
advance  to  the  verv  shores  of  the  sea.    The  country  be- 
tween the  table-land  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  succession  of  valleys  and  ridges, 
except  the  part  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Golfo 
Dulcc,  whicn  is  a  low  plain. 

The  difference  in  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  which  in 
Central  America  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  equal  extent,  or  at  least  varies  more  frequently,  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  difference  in  the  climate  and  proauc- 
tions  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country.  The  great 
plain  of  Nicaragua,  with  that  to  the  north  of  it,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  only  wooded  along  the 
rivers.  Between  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  it  forms 
extensive  savannahs,  covered  with  a  rich  verdure,  and  pre- 
senting occasionally  a  clump  of  high  trees.  The  low  hills, 
however,  which  rise  on  it,  are  mostly  wooded,  especially  on 
their  declivities.  The  climate  of  these  plains  being  exces- 
sively hot  and  moist,  the  Spaniards  have  not  formed  any 
settlements  on  this  extensive  tract,  and  it  is  onlv  inhabited 
by  independent  aboriginal  tribes.  The  low  plains  along 
the  Pacific  average  irom  20  to  30  miles  in  width,  west  of 
the  Rio  Esclavos ;  but  east  of  it,  only  fVom  10  to  20,  or  even 
less :  they  are  covered  with  an  uninterrupted  forest  of  high 
trees,  many  of  which  furnish  valuable  timoer  and  dye-woods. 
The  beat  is  excessive,  the  thermometer  rising  frequently  to 
90^  and  higher,  but  the  climate  is  considend  much  more 
healthy.  European  settlements  are  very  rare,  and  the  scanty 
population  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  Indians. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  the  European  settle- 
ments have  been  formed  on  the  high  table-lands.  That  of 
Guatemala  is  nearly  without  trees,  aim  even  bushes,  except  on 
the  declivities  of  the  billy  ranges,  which  traverse  it  in  every 
direction*  Its  climate  is  that  of  an  eternal  spring:  the 
thermometer  during  the  whole  year  soaroely  variea.  The 
average  beat  in  the  middle  of  the  year  may  be  conndered  to 


be  from  68°  to'  70^;  but  during  the  norlh^Mil  nris  it 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  descends  20^  withia  i  in 
hours.  The  hilly  districts,  whose  highest  ri^  rve  t  tW 
elevation  of  the  table-land  onlv  in  a  few  isoUled  pcski,  biT« 
a  more  variable  climate.  In  the  valleys,  ak»a  the  Atluer. 
there  hardly  passes  a  day  without  rain.  Thev  an  srtrT 
uninhabitable  by  Europeans,  and  even  the  Indisai  m  fe 
from  beinf^  numerous;  but  they  display  the  whofe  i^n* 
of  a  tropical  vegetation,  being  clothed  with  tttuttnn 
species  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  punta.  Those  viUcyt  ffi« 
which  the  air  of  the  sea  is  intercepted  by  rsDKts  of  Ui 
are  less  damp,  and  more  habitable,  but  their  ftitiliti  n  m 
so  great  This  is  particniarly  the  case  with  the  rsUsyi  tl 
Honduras. 

On  the  table-land,  and  in  the  districts  not  cqqIicum  ti 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  diy  season  begins  about  tW  nm 
of  October,  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  Hay ;  duniif  miti 
time  only  a  few  showers  occasionally  reiiesb  the  u.  It 
the  beginning  of  June  thunder  is  fteqnent,  and  ii  (tikmi 
by  long  and  heavy  rains.  But  even  daring  ibu  tuM  £ 
rains  only  in  the  evening  and  the  night ;  ftom  sii o drt  i 
the  morning  till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afteraoon.  no  do*, 
passes  over  the  sky,  and  the  air  is  dry  and  plesnDt.  T  ^rj 
the  middle  of  October  the  north  winds  set  in  vith  fsv^fmn 
thunderstorms,  and  after  them  the  dry  season  bcfini 

The  north  winds  (/o«  nortoti)  prevail  during  tht  viv-.i* .? 
the  dry  season,  and  tlien,  in  the  months  of  NotemWr  ui 
I>ecember,  thin  ice  is  formed  on  the  highest  portioa  of  ur 
table-land,  and  snow  falls  on  the  most  elentrd  pnk^ 
These  winds  blow  with  considerable  force,  and  Mrm  1^  yt>% 
over  the  isthmus,  and  to  produce  the  north-esstero  »i  b.-u 
north-eastern  winds,  which  render  the  acecss  to  tk  ibm 
of  the  Pacific  difficult  and  dangerous  during  the  dn  ita^*. 
On  this  coast  they  are  called  PapagaUoi,  Tovii4«  u 
end  of  the  rainy  season,  in  the  months  of  Augntt  aod  V?- 
tember,  the  same  coast  is  subject  to  violent  slocrnt  ttm  'Jt 
south-west,  called  T(q»ayaxwu. 

Few  countries,  even  in  South  America,  are  so  ful^* ' 
earthquakes,  and  contain  so  great  a  numbs  ni  torsitf* 
Many  of  the  hills  between  the  lake  of  Nicsiasta  ku  ut 
Pacific  are  volcanoes,  and  most  of  them  are  srtiic  T.« 
number  does  not  decrease  to  the  north-west  of  tb»  Ufe-. 
several  of  them  occurring  on  the  soatbera  aod  tu'-- 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Conchagua.  In  this  diitrrt,  i.-. 
is  hardly  more  fiian  180  miles  in  length,  sbovv  twj' 
volcanoes  are  known  to  exist  Farther  to  the  aoti  - 
isolated  volcanoes  occur  at  considerable  di*tiDa»  "■• 
one  another,  on  the  edge  of  the  table^land.  Thm  an  :.* 
a  few  volcanoes  on  the  south-east  of  the  lake  of  Nwv*^ 
Earthquakes  are  most  frequently  felt  on  the  uk-^. 
where  they  occur  annually  at  the  setting  in  of  the  D«r.  -r 
winds,  but  the  most  violent  take  place  at  the  eod  ci  i « ^^ 
or  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  Old  Guatnaa  i  t# 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  tht  **)'. 
June, )  773,  and  New  Guatemala  suflfeied  very  Bock  «■  u 
23rd  of  April.  1830. 

The  table-land  and  most  of  the  hOly  distncto  sit  nc^ 
dered  very  healthy.  The  goitre  is  commecosponsil?  —^ 
the  mixed  race,  and  here,  as  in  Switacflsod,  it  a  *!  > 
attended  with  idioicy.  The  whole  of  the  sbereof  tbr  U  - 
bean  Sea  is  very  unhealthy :  malignant  fnrtfs  fRviu  di  • 
all  the  year  round,  owing  to  whidi  these  cxtcnuw  tr»  • 
are  verv  thinly  inhabited.  The  low  ptain  aloil  ^  P*^ 
is  mucn  more  healthv. 

The  river  S.  Juan' falls  into  the  Caribbesn  S«.  s«« 
N.  lat.  It  was  till  latelv  supposed  that,  by  smm  «  -^« 
river  and  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  aa  eei^  teaaic*'^ ' 
could  be  opened  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pooir;  ^  -^ 
difficulty  01  eflfeoting  this  communication  auiiian 
though  not  insuperable.  The  river  8.  Jaaa  i 
channel  by  which  the  lake  of  Niearagua  dor^ut"  ^ 
waters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  lake  or  lagooB  of  Nvxwu 
is  an  inland  sea,  of  a  lengthened  form,  beiag  tkm  IS'  >■  "^ 
long  and  40  broad  where  widest;  without  Bsnovmc  v 
at  either  end.  Its  circuit  is  near  400  biIm.  It  ^ 
enough  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  oeeadfiskv 
having  at  some  distanoe  (irom  the  showi  ftes  ttt  to  n 
lathoms  of  water  along  the  eoathem  end  eefUrs  bu«* 
It  is  only  very  shallow  along  the  north-esit  sh«^<» » "- 
and  upwards  into  the  lake.  It  eontaiM  sew  ijJ*^ 
among  which  that  of  Ometepee,  near  the  so«th-evrt«>  >^* 
between  Granada  and  Niearngna,  is  i—MfkaMo  fte  •  ^^ 
volcano,  and  ibr  its  lertiltty  and  gfsat  aoani^Mi  tar ' 
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below  4000,  as  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Ghiate* 
mala,  there  are  extensive  plantations  of  nopal  trees  for  rearing 
the  cochineal  insect.  Below  3000  feet,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  tobacco  are  the  chief  crops,  and  on  the  low  coast  along  the 
Pacific  cacao  is  cultivated.  The  kinds  of  grain  grown  here 
most  abundantly  are  rice  and  maize,  but  there  are  also  large 
plantations  of  sesamum  for  obtaining  oil,  and  of  maguay, 
for  the  preparation  of  pulque,  an  inebriating  drink.  Maize 
is  indeed  grown  all  over  the  country.  In  the  colder  regions 
only  one  annual  crop  can  bo  got ;  but  in  the  warmer  districts, 
where  it  vields  from  150  to  300  return,  two  or  three  crops 
may  be  obtained,  thoueh  the  ears  are  smaller  and  the  grain 
does  not  keep  so  well.  Mandioca  is  not  so  much  cultivated  as 
the  banana.  The  different  leguminous  vegetables,  as  beans, 
kidney-beans,  brabanzas,  or  Spanish  peas,  lentilsi  &c.,  are 
to  a  certain  extent  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Capsi- 
cum is  extensively  used  instead  of  salt.  Tbe  fruits  of  the 
warmer  districts  are  merely  pine-apples,  yucas,  sanotes,  jo- 
cotes,  anonas,  oranges,  &c.  The  agricultural  proaucts  for 
exportation  are  indigo,  cochineal,  tobacco,  cotton  and  sugar. 
Indigo  is  chiefly  planted  in  the  hillv  country  alonc"  the  Pa- 
cific, between  80°  and  90°  W.  long.,  m  the  state  of  Salvador. 
It  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  formerly  1,000,000  pounds 
were  annually  exported,  but  of  late  the  continual  civil  wars 
have  much  reduced  its  cultivation.  Cochineal  is  gathered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Guatemala,  and  the 
quantity  which  some  years  ago  was  exported  amounted  to 
100,000  lbs.  Excellent  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  hilly  districts, 
but  no  sreat  quantity  is  exported,  owing  to  the  government 
having  limitea  its  cultivation  to  certain  places  and  to  a  cer- 
tain amount.  The  cotton  grown  along  the  Pacific  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  but  is  always  sent  to  foreign  markets  in  an 
indifferent  state,  as  the  cultivators  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  best  methods  of  freeiui;  it  from  the  seed.  Sugar  is  cul- 
tivated along  the  Pacific,  but  the  quantity  exported  to  Peru 
and  Chile  and  sometimes  to  Mexico  does  not  exceed  3000  or 
4000  hundred  weight.  The  cacao  of  Soconusco,  the  most 
western  district  on  the  Pacific,  was  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
considered  the  best  in  the  world,  and  reserved  by  the  Spa- 
nish court  for  its  own  use.  Other  contiguous  districts  also 
produced  and  exported  considerable  quantities  of  this  ar- 
ticle ;  but,  for  some  reasons  not  very  well  known,  this  branch 
of  agriculture  has  decreased  so  much  that  cacao  is  imported 
from  Guayaquil  for  the  consumption  of  the  country.  Ma- 
hogany-wood, sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  and  the  black  balsam, 
known  under  the  name  of  Peruvian  balsam,  are  also  exported. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  are  found  in  several  places 
in  the  billy  districts,  and  some  mines  are  worked.  Jasper 
and  marble  occur  also.  Brimstone  of  good  quality  is  col- 
lected in  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  volcanoes  on  the  table- 
land, and  salt  is  made  along  the  Pacific,  west  of  90°  W.  long. 

Cattle  is  abundant,  particularly  in  the  interior  valleys  of 
the  hilly  districts  of  Honduras,  and  along  the  north-eastern 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  Hides  and  jerked  beef,  as 
well  as  live  stock,  are  exported.  The  horses  are  small,  but 
handsome  and  hardy.  Sheep  are  only  reared  in  consi- 
derable numbers  on  the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  where 
the  wool,  which  is  rather  coarse,  is  used  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  Quezaltenango,  &c  Hogs  and  poultry  abound, 
and  are  of  good  size  and  quality.  Mules  are  very  nume- 
rous, their  consumption  in  the  country  itself  being  very 
great,  as  they  are  generally  used  for  the  transport  of  goods. 
Among  tbe  wild  animals  are  numerous  tribes  of  parrots, 
mackaws,  and  monkeys.  The  quezal,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  feathery  tribe,  is  only  found  in  Central 
America.  The  manati  is  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Juan, 
where  also,  as  well  as  in  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Mana- 
gua, alligators  are  common. 

The  population  oi  Central  America  consists  of  aboriginal 
tribes,  of  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  and  of  the  mixed 
race  or  the  offspring  of  Europeans  and  Indians.  Several 
Indian  tribes  stiU  live  in  a  state  of  perfect  independence, 
and  nearly  without  any  intercourse  with  the  Europeans. 
These  tribes  occupy  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  from  the 
boundary  of  New  Granada  to  Cape  Camaron,  and  the 
country  inland  for  20,  50,  and  even  60  miles.  Probably  not 
less  than  one-eiKhth  of  the  republic  is  in  their  possession. 
Some  of  these  tribes,  known  by  the  name  of  Mosquito 
Indians,  who  occupy  tbe  coast  irom  tbe  mouth  of  the  Patook 
river  to  Cape  Graciaa  k  Dios,  and  farther  south,  consider 
themselves  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
These  tribes  do  not  wander  about,  but  derive  their  main 

bsistenoe  from  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.    Other 


Indian  tribes,  who  w«re  sabJMtod  hf  the  OpiBiiri^  ksM 

now  obtained  all  the  rights  of  fret  eitiseaa  m  tho  repablie. 
These  Indians  aio  very  numerous  on  the  taWo  land  of 
Guatemala,  where  they  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Dopnl*- 
tion.  They  speakdifferent  langaagea»  among  vhiea  thoie 
oftheQuiey  and  Catehiquel  are  tho  moot  OKteadid*  Thev 
principal  ooeupation  is  agriculture^  but  sodm  of  thorn  are 
also  employed  as  workmen  in  the  maaufaotuios.  In  manf 
parts  they  seem  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  oomibrt  aad  to  be  ui 
easy  circumstances ;  in  others  they  are  oxtremely  poor,  aod 
live  miserably.  The  whites  are  iho  doseoadanta  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  have  settled  in  thiaeountry  sinoe  itseocu|ur»t 
in  1 524.  They  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  the  oountnr, 
but  in  none  of  the  states  do  they  foim  a  minority,  except  ui 
Costarica.  The  mixed  race,  in  other  parts  of  Amenta 
known  under  the  name  of  MukUtoi,  are  called  in  Central 
America  Ladinoi.  They  are  pretty  numerous  all  ov«r  tbe 
country,  but  most  so  in  tbe  Stales  of  Salvador^  Hooduras. 
and  Nicaragua.  They  are  the  moat  active  portioo  of  the 
population,  and  follow  the  diiferent  trades  of  ahopkaepe». 
mechanics,  muleteers,  &c.,  and  are  frequently  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. No  recent  census  has  been  takan,  but  it  i« 
probable  that  the  whole  population  is  between  l,6M,Mu  md 
2,000,000,  in  which  however  the  independent  tribea  are  n<4 
included,  their  number  being  entimy  unknown.  It  u 
supposed  hy  Haefkins  that  the  whites  form  ono  twoUlh.  ih« 
Ladinos  four-twelfths,  and  the  Indians  seven*twelfths  of  u  « 
whole  population. 

The  manufactures  in  Central  Amerioa,  though  they  hare 
much  decreased,  are  still  important  Till  the  Spaoiartis 
lost  their  dominion  in  this  country,  neariy  all  the  coiton  an-l 
woollen  goods  consumed  in  it  were  made  hero.  In  179; 
there  were  more  than  1000  looms  for  cotton  goods  in  the 
town  of  Old  Guatemala.  This  branch  of  industry  hat 
much  decreased,  owing  to  the  free  imporlatioQ  of  £nf;U»h 
goods.  The  manufactures  of  woollen  goods  have  not  suf- 
fered to  the  same  extent;  the  dtamarroi,  a  kind  of  bla/k 
cloaks,  are  still  made  to  a  large  amount  at  Quesalteoaiu?  > 
and  Totonicap&n,  where  there  are  still  some  manuforturt-* 
of  coarse  cotton  goods,  coarse  woollen  doth,  and  eomiDoa 
hats.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  annual  value  of  the  maou- 
Pictured  goods  made  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  ubie- 
land  of  Guatemala  and  exported  to  the  other  states,  dc^^ 
not  fall  short  of  200,000  Spanish  dollars.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  crockery,  coarse  furniture,  and  wooden  utem..v 
In  the  town  of  Granada,  in  Nicaragua,  Ibur-poat  heiUtca .« 
of  great  beauty  are  made  of  the  different  kinds  of  «^i 
peculiar  to  that  country.  They  are  not  only  aaot  to  tu 
other  states,  but  also  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  United  States  of  Central  America  ara  Gualcmaljk 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  CostariesL 

I.  Guatemala  comprehends  the  most  norUitein  portioo  if 
tbe  republic,  and  the  whole  of  the  table-land  of  Gualema'  % 
with  the  hilly  country  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Hoodui ^v 
and  the  low  tract  which  divides  the  table-land  from  ti;t 
Pacific.  The  greatest  part  of  the  isthmns  of  Cbiquunu  i 
also  belongs  to  it.  In  this  state  all  the  oocbinoal,  nr^i- 
parilla,  and  vanilla  are  gathered,  which  are  OKported  ir  a 
Central  America,  and  a  great  deal  of  mahogany  ia  aeot  t^ 
Balize.  In  its  most  northern  district,  near  the  lake  of  I^ten. 
there  are  still  a  few  Indians  in  a  state  of  independennL  U 
is  divided  into  seven  departments,  Verapaa  and  htu  -., 
Chiquimula  and  Zacapa,  Guatemala  and  Ssqnintla*  S«ra* 
tepeques  and  Chinraltenango,  Soldi  and  Sncbetapequrs 
Quezaltenango  and  Soconusco,  Totonicapin  and  wt^nf^ 
tenango ;  and  contains,  besides  tbe  two  capitals,  New  avI 
Old  Guatemala  [Guatbmala],  the  following  plaees.* — 

Quezaltenango,  on  tbe  table-land,  not  far  from  iu  wcsten 
border,  in  a  country  nearly  surrounded  by  TolcaDovs,  r.c- 
tains  a  population  of  14,000,  mostly  Indians,  and  the  m.%: 
considerable  manufactures  in  wool  and  cotton* 

Totonicapin,  farther  east,  has  12,000  inhabitaatB,uecdv  Jr.- 
dians,  and  likewise  manufaotures  in  wool,  wood,  aisd  c«urk'  <« . 

Coh&n,  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  table-land,  ir  & 
veiy  beautiful  valley  among  groves  of  iHiit-trees  and  p!i?> 
tations  of  bananas  and  si^gar-can^  contains  12  00^  tn'j 
bitants,  all  Indians. 

Gualin,  a  small  town  with  about  300P  soolaw  ia  the  ;^ay 
where  the  goods  brought  from  the  coast  in  baifea  up  Vi 
river  Motagua  are  to  be  unshipped  to  be  tcmnapoctesi  -r 
mules  into  the  interior. 

On  the  table-land  several  oiher  plaoes  ocenr, 
lation,  consuting  mostly  of  Indums*  in  tamuy 
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6yer  since  tbe  ooantry  obtained  its  independence,  when  the 
capitation  tax  on  the  Indiana  was  abolished,  and  no  taxes 
impost  to  cover  the  deficit  thus  arisine.  The  expenses  in 
1825  amounted  to  652,608  Spanish  dollars,  but  the  reve- 
nues assijmed  to  pay  them  piioduced  only  471, 359 1  dollars, 
80  that  the  remainder,  amounting  to  181,248^  dollars, 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  single  states.  The  debt  to  England 
amounts  to  about  1,500,000/.,  and  there  is  another  debt  in 
the  country  itself,  amounting  to  about  2,500,000  Spanish 
dollars,  which  was  contracted  during  the  Spanish  dominion. 

In  the  late  civil  wars  sometimes  8000  men  were  under 
arms ;  it  is  now  stated  that  the  regular  troops  consist  of 
1800  men,  and  that  there  are  upwards  of  20,000  militia. 

The  coast  of  Honduras  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1502.  When  the  Spaniards  had  conquered  Mexico,  and 
formed  settlements  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  they  began 
to  enter  Central  America  from  the  N.  and  S.  They  efiected 
the  subjugation  of  these  countries  between  1524  and  1536, 
but  they  were  never  able  to  conquer  the  Indians  who  inha- 
bited the  country  from  Cape  Camaron  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  S.  Juan.  During  the  wars  which  took  place  in  South 
America  before  1820,  Central  America  remained  quiet,  and 
subject  to  Spain.  The  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Cortes 
in  1 820  gave  rise  to  the  declaration  of  independence  on  Sep- 
tember 1 6,'  1 82 1 .  For  a  short  time  the  country  was  united  to 
the  Mexican  empire  of  Iturbide ;  but  on  July  2nd,  1823,  the 
new  constitution  was  published,  according  to  which  the 
federal  government  of  Central  America  consists  of  a  presi- 
dent, who  is  chosen  every  four  years  and  invested  with  the 
executive  power,  and  of  a  congress,  composed  of  a  senate 
and  a  house  of  representatives.  Every  state  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  the  senate,  and  one  member  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives for  every  30,000  inhabitants.  •  This  constitution, 
though  perhaps  applicable  to  nations  in  other  circumstances, 
seems  not  fit  for  Uentral  America.  Since  its  formation  it 
has  been  the  theatre  of  nearly  continual  civil  wars,  in  which 
much  blood  has  been  shed.  (Haefkins's  Centraal  Amerika ; 
Thompson's  Official  Visit  to  Guatemala ;  Dunn's  Travels 
to  Guatemala;  Humboldt;  luarros's  History  of  Guatemala; 
Communications  from  Col.  Galindo.) 

CENTRA'RCHUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  section 
Acanthopterygii,  family  Percoides,  and  belonging  to  the 
subdivision  '  with  less  thah  seven  branchial  rays.*  In  this 
genus  the  species  have  numerous  spines  in  the  anal  fin ;  the 
tongue  is  furnished  with  a  group  of  fine  and  very  thickly 
set  teeth ;  the  pre-operculum  is  entire ;  the  angle  of  the 
operculum  is  divided  into  two  flat  points  ;  and  the  body  is 
compressed  and  somewhat  oval :  they  inhabit  the  rivers  of 
North  America.  The  genus  Cychla  of  some  American 
ichthyologists  is  synonymous  with  the  above. 

CENTRE,  CENTER,  from  the  Greek  Ktvrpov  (kentron), 
a  sharp  point.  This  word,  by  its  successive  introduction  in 
one  sense  and  another,  has  become  a  generic  term  for  any 
point  of  a  figure  or  solid  body,  such  that  the  whole  of  the 
figure  or  body  might  be  collected  into  that  point,  without  any 
alteration  in  some  respect  or  other  which  is  specified.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  averafro  pomt,  as  the  following  detail  will  show. 

1.  Centre  qf  Figure, — If  any  number  of  points  be  situ- 
ated in  given  positions  with  respect  to  a  plane  (A),  their 
average  perpendicular  distance  from  the  plane  is  common 
to  all  the  points  of  a  second  plane  (B).  parallel  to  (A).  If 
two  other  planes  (A')  and  (A'O  be  taken,  and  if  (B')  and 
(B'O  be  planes  distant  from  them  by  the  average  distances 
of  the  points,  then  (B),  (B')>  and  (B'O  will  meet  in  a  point 
which  is  obviously  distant  from  the  three  planes  by  the 
several  average  distances  of  the  points.  And  it  is  proved, 
by  the  application  of  algebra,  that  the  point  thus  determined 
is  also  distant  fi'om  any  other  plane  whatsoever  by  the 
average  distance  of  the  points ;  whence  it  may  be  called  the 
centre  o{ figure  of  the  points.  It  is  usual  to  call  it  the  centre 
of  gravity t  which  it  is  on  one  particular  supposition  only, 
namely,  that  the  points  are  supposed  to  have  f^uo/ weights. 

A  solid  figure  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of 
points ;  but  if  it  be  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  elemen- 
tary portions,  and  if  one  point  be  taken  in  each,  and  the 
centre  of  figure  then  found  in  the  manner  just  described, 
the  principles  and  processes  of  the  integral  calculus  will  de- 
termine the  centre  of  figure  of  the  portion  of  space  within 
the  Umits  of  the  solid.  This,  as  before,  is  only  the  centre 
of  gravity,  on  the  8iq>position  that  the  solid  is  of  uniform 
density  throughout. 

The  centre  of  figure  may  be  made  useful  in  finding  the  con- 

^tof  tttriiicea  andaolids  formed  by  revolutioD,  mIoUowi:— 


i.  If  an  arc  fevolve  round  aa  axis  the  totllieetrMadMtk 
equal  to  a  rectangle,  one  side  of  which  is  eqnal  in  leufdh  t» 
the  arc,  and  the  other  to  the  are  of  a  circle  through  wbldi 
the  oentre  of  figure  of  the  revolving  are  passes. 

ii.  If  an  area  revolve  round  an  axis,  the  vdume  of  the 
solid  thus  generated  is  equal  to  a  cylinder  or  prism  which 
has  the  area  for  its  base,  and  the  arc  traced  out  ny  the  centre 
of  figure  of  the  area  for  its  altitude. 

These  propositions  are  the  foundation  of  what  bee  been 
called  the  cen/ro-6aryir  method.    [Gtildinus.] 

2.  Centre  of  Gravity, — ^This  is  the  point  at  which  the 
weight  of  the  body  being  collected,  the  equiUbriuin  of  f  be 
body  and  of  the  system,  if  any,  of  which  it  ibmifl  a  part, 
will  not  be  disturbed. 

3.  Centre  of  Oyratton. — ^This  term,  whieh  is  aliDoei  pe- 
culiar to  English  mathematicians,  and  is  now  almost  disused, 
has  the  following  meaning :  it  is  the  point  at  which,  if  th« 
whole  of  the  matter  in  a  body  were  collected,  given  ibroes 
would  produce  the  same  angular  velocity  of  rotation  in  a 
given  time  as  they  would  do  u  the  particles  of  the  body  wrre 
distributed  in  their  proper  places.  This  centre  is  of  eoone 
dependent  upon  the  axis  of  rotation  as  well  as  the  form,  &c. 
of  the  body ;  every  axis  which  can  be  chosen  has  tta  own 
centre  of  gyration. 

4.  Centre  qf  Percussion. — ^That  point  of  a  revohring  body 
which  would  strike  an  obstacle  with  the  same  force  as  tf  the 
whole  of  the  matter  were  collected  in  it. 

5.  Centre  qf  Oscillation. — ^The  point  in  whiA  the  whole 
of  the  matter  must  be  collected,  in  order  that  the  time  of 
oscillation  may  be  the  same  as  when  it  is  distributed. 

6.  Centre  qf  Pressure, — The  point  at  which  the  whole 
amount  of  pressure  may  be  applied  with  the  same  effect  ai 
it  has  when  distributed.  For  methods  of  finding  these  te- 
veral  centres,  see  Gravity,  &c.,  CsifTRxa  or. 

In  old  writers,  from  the  earliest  periods,  the  tenn  ceorrs 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  suppMod  ooitre  of  the  uni* 
verse,  which  it  was  imagined  must  coincide  with  the  geome- 
trical centre  of  the  earth.  And  it  was  supposed  to  be  s 
most  obvious  principle  that  all  bodies  must  fisU  Id  thts 
centre ;  which  being  a  notion  derived  from  the  dbaervat).>n 
that  all  bodies  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  eorfA,  was  made 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  stability  of  the  latter. 
Even  Copernicus  has  a  notion  of  the  existenee  of  auch  a 
centre,  or  medium  mundi^  which,  however,  he  piaoea  in  the 
sun.  It  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  say  that  there  is  m 
evidence  whatever  for  the  existence  of  any  oeotie  of  tiw 
universe,  that  is,  of  any  point  which  must  necessarily  iv- 
main  fixed ;  but  so  well  fixed  was  this  notion  in  former 
times,  that  even  if  the  earth  were  to  be  annihilated*  it  vms 
supposed  this  centre  would  still  exist  with  all  ita  propertiw. 

CENTRI'PETAL  and  CENTRI'FUGAL  FORCES. 
forces  which  urge  a  body  to  seek  (petere)  or  to  oeostf  (fug«rri 
a  centre ;  in  more  modern  language,  attractive  and  repul- 
sive forces.    [Attraction,  Rkpulsioit,  Foncx,  GnATXTA- 

TlOff  •  &C.] 

We  intend  here  to  confine  oursdves  to  tiie  tenn  eemtn 
fugal  force^  in  one  particular  sense  in  which  it  ia  used  la 
mechanics  and  astronomy,  because  it  involves  a  point 
which  is  frequently  mistaken.  The  tenn  force,  as  uv'd 
in  mechanics,  implies  simply  any  cause  of  motion  whjt  b 
is  external  to  the  matter  moved ;  and  the  terms  acoeleratin  j 
force,  as  well  as  retarding  force,  are  used  with  lefereooe  -> 
the  velocities  of  bodies,  and  without  reference  to  their  maiBiri 
or  weights.  So  long  as  velocity  remains  unaltered,  there  i> 
neither  accelerating  nor  retarding  force :  when  aJtmtioii  of 
velocity  begins,  then  we  may  say  that  force  begina  to  ttrt. 
for  all  we  know  of  force  is  implied  in  the  wonla  *  onuse  v' 
acceleration  or  retardation.*  A^n,  owing  to  the  oon le- 
nience of  words  implying  causation,  it  is  usual  to  give  tbe 
name  inertia  to  that  property  of  matter  by  which  it  main- 
tains its  state,  either  of  rest  or  motion,  unless  acted  on  br 
other  matter.  And  since  the  state  of  matter  left  to  itself  i« 
either  that  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line, 
every  other  species  of  motion,  of  what  sort  soever,  is  an  eft^t 
of  force  from  without ;  which  assertion  ia  venfled  in  t%xr% 
instance  in  which  it  can  be  tried. 

Suppose  we  fasten  a  string  to  an  immoveahle  obstacle, 
such  as  a  post,  and  pull  it,  say  with  a  force  of  n  hundred* 
weight  It  may  not  at  first  sight  appear  proper  to  sst 
that  the  post  also  pulls  the  stringt  because  we  nay  not  U 
able  to  conceive  the  fatter  acting,  but  only  lesiating.  N e%tr* 
theless,  the  part  which  the  post  sustains,  call  it  metkm  er 
reaistaooe,  is  stiU  the  equivalent  of  a  teee;  for  if  it 
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Some  readers  may  perhaps  not  find  it  easy  to  conceive  | 
how  the  centrifugal  effect  should  exist,  when  the  pressure 
of  the  itring,  which  it  appears  to  counterpoise,  is  not  pre- 
sent. On  which  we  must  observe  that  the  string  does  not 
make  this  effort  to  recede,  but  destroys  its  effect.  If  it  is 
clear  that  there  must  be  a  pressure  on  the  string  in  the  first 
illustration,  it  is  because,  under  the  circumstances,  there  is  a 
force  to  cause  that  pressure  already  existing.  There  are 
numerous  experiments  in  illustration  of  centrifugal  force : 
take  a  tube,  for  example,  and  place  a  bullet  inside  it ;  let  the 
tube  be  then  put  into  a  state  of  rotation  round  one  end,  and 
the  bullet  will  be  projected  straight  from  it.  The  governor 
of  a  mill  or  steam-engine  is  an  instance  in  which  this  effort 
to  recede  is  made  usefuL  But  the  largest  scale  on  which 
the  centrifugal  force  becomes  visible  is  in  the  alteration  of 
the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  in  going  from  one  part 
of  the  earth  to  another.    Let  A  be  the  point  of  suspension 

MA. 


of  a  pendulum  P,  and  P  M  the  line  drawn  through  it  per- 
pendicular to  the  earth*s  axis,  so  that  the  angle  A  P  M  is 
the  latitude  of  the  place.  The  motion  of  the  earth  carries 
Ihc  pendulum  round  in  a  circle  of  which  PM  is  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  radius,  so  that  there  should  be  a  slight  action 
on  the  pendulum,  such  as  should  result  from  a  presHure  in 
the  direction  P  M.  Resolve  this  into  P  Q  and  P  Z  ;  the 
second  will  alter  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  pendu- 
lum, the  first  will  counteract  a  small  part  of  the  weight. 
The  second  will  never  be  made  visible ;  nor  the  first,  except 
in  comparin<^  the  number  of  oscillations  of  the  same  pendu- 
lum in  different  places.  For  the  weight  of  the  pendulum 
being  differently  lessened  in  different  places,  but  the  mass 
always  i*emaining  the  same,  the  accelerating  force  is  altered. 
For  the  law  of  the  alteration,  and  the  history  of  its  disco- 
very, see  Pkndulum. 

Amontr  the  various  speculators  on  the  cause  of  attraction 
wo  find  those  who  have  supposed  both  the  phenomena  of 
attraction  and  of  centrifugal  force  to  arise  from  causes  ex- 
ternal to  the  matter  acted  upon  ;  and  some  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  former  by  an  influx  of  particles  to  the  sun, 
and  the  latter  by  an  elilux  from  it.  Thus  one  says,  '  The 
acting  power  in  the  centrifugal  force  is  the  solar  rays.*  But 
what  becomes  of  that  effort  which  would  cause  the  string  to 
be  stretched  when  a  stone  is  whirled  round  at  the  end  of  a 
sirinir,  these  speculators  do  not  tell  us. 

CENTRrSCUS  (Linnnus),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
section  Acanthopterygii,  and  family  Fistularidse.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  principally  distinguished  by  their 
having  a  long  tubular  snout,  from  which  character  they  have 
received  the  names  of  sea-snipes,  trumpet-fish,  &c.  The 
body  is  inclining  to  an  oblong  oval  form,  compressed, 
carinated  beneath,  and  covered  with  scales.  The  mouth  is 
small,  obliquely  cleft,  and  devoid  of  teeth.  There  are  two 
dorsal  fins ;  the  rays  of  the  first  (which  is  placed  very  far 
back)  are  spinous ;  the  ventral  fins  are  small,  and  situated 
behind  the  pectorals. 

Centriscus  Scolopax  (Linnsaus),  the  trumpet-fish  or  sea- 
snipe  (known  in  Cornwall  by  the  name  of  the  bellows-fish), 
is  the  only  species  yet  discovered  off  the  British  coast, 
where  it  is  rare ;  the  Mediterranean  appears  to  be  its  natu- 
ral locality.  Its  length  is  about  five  inches;  the  body 
is  oval  and  compressed ;  the  snout  is  elongated^  and 
forms  a  tube  which  extends  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
before  the  eyes,  which  are  large ;  the  back  is  elevated, 
and  the  part  for  some  little  distance  anterior  to  the  first 
dorsal  fin  is  straight,  from  whence  it  tapers  rather  suddenly 
to  the  tail.  The  anterior  spine  of  the  first  dorsal  (which  has 
but  three  rays)  is  very  large  and  denticulated  beneath ;  the 
rays  of  the  second  dorsal  are  soft ;  the  anal  fin  is  elongated ; 
the  ventrals  are  small,  and  have  a  depression  behind  them, 
in  which  they  may  be  lodged.  The  body  is  covered  with 
hard  rough  scales*  whioh  are  minutely  ciliated  on  the  ex- 
ternal edge. 


Young  specimens  of  this  fish  are  of  ft  tbinhif  ■ilf«r4ske 
colour ;  the  adult  specimens  are  reddish,  with  the  side*  of 
the  head  and  under  parts  silvery  or  slightly  tiniad  vith  a 
golden  hue. 

There  is  a  figure  of  this  carious  fish  given  in  YarreH's 
•  British  Fishes,*  and  ahu  in  Donovan's  *  British  FiShea.* 

The  genus  Ampkinle  of  Klein  is  closely  allied  to,  and 
was  included  in,  the  genus  CSentriscus  by  Linmeas ;  the 
species  have  the  baek  mailed  with  larger  scaly  plates,  of 
which  the  anterior  spine  df  the  first  dorsal  fin  appeers  to  be 
a  continuation. 

CENTRO'LOPHUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  t!w  section 
Acanthopterygii,  and  family  Scombrida.  Technical  cha- 
racters :— body  elongate,  covered  with  minute  scales ;  C<*eth 
small  and  numerous ;  palatine  without  teeth ;  one  Tery  kmg 
dorsal  fin. 

Centrolophus  morio,  called  the  Black  Ffth,  bsa  hero 
met  with,  though  very  rarely,  on  the  British  coast.  It  i»  of 
a  black  colour,  the  fins  intensely  so ;  the  under  parts  are  nf 
a  slightly  paler  hue.  The  head  is  rather  blunt  and  roundcrJ 
in  front,  and  the  mouth  is  small ;  the  eyes  ore  jprotninent: 
the  body  is  compressed,  and.  in  a  specimen  fifteen  tnrh«« 
long,  is  about  three  inches  deep.  There  is  a  thin  elevated 
ridge  on  the  back,  to  which  the  dorsal  fin  is  attached ;  ihii 
fin  commences  before  the  middle  of  the  back  (viewing:  it 
from  the  side),  and  extends  almost  to  the  tail ;  the  pectoral 
fins  are  pointed;  the  ventral  fins  ar«  bound  down  by  a 
membrane ;  the  tail  is  large  and  forked ;  the  body  is  c.v 
vered  with  very  small  scales. 

In  Mr.  Yarrell's  •  British  Fishes,*  one  specimen  is  r!e- 
scribed  as  being  fifteen  inches  long,  and  another  '  measuro  I 
ttro  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  fouru^ea 
pounds.  Tlie  skin  was  observed  to  be  So  tough  as  ti  :< 
stripped  from  the  fish  like  that  of  an  eel :  no  air-blft'!*  •>: 
was  found.  The  taste  was  delicious.*  They  were  r4u«:.i: 
off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  the  speciea  is  descnbed  u 
having;  ^reat  stren^rth  and  velocity. 

CENTRONOTUS  (Lacep ).  a  genus  of  fishes  of  th? 
section  Acanthoptervgii,  and  family  Scorabridse.  In  th.« 
genus  the  spines,  which  in  most  of  the  Acanthopten'^.&ri< 
form  the  anterior  dorsal  fin,  are  fVee  or  nnconnectea  '^} 
membrane ;  they  have  all  ventral  fins. 

The  above  characters  are  common  to  a  large  number  -  f 
species  of  the  ScombridfiD,  and  hence  it  has  l)cen  thQu^!i* 
convenient  to  seize  some  minor  distinctions  for  the  purpi^'- 
of  dividing  the  genus  Centronotus  into  Several  tuh^K  j  ft 
In  Cuvier*s  *  Regno  Animal,*  they  are  as  folbiw* :  >  b- 
genus  Naucrateg,  or  those  in  which  the  body  is  elonei**-. 
the  tail  carinated  at  the  sides,  and  which  have  tvo  i:  t 
spines  before  the  anal  fin.  To  this  subgenus  belong «  t;  f 
Pilot  Fish  {Naucrates  ductor),  which  is  well  known  for  u 
habit  of  following  vessels  to  a  considerable  distance  m  or  '.•  - 
to  feed  upon  what  is  thrown  overboard ;  and  it  is  under  «m.'^ 
circumstances  that  this  fish  has  been  occasionally  met  w:-) 
on  the  British  coast.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  of  i 
bluish  grey  colour,  with  five  broad  bands  of  deep  vtoleL  Its 
shape  is  something  like  that  of  the  matkcrel^  but  K>« 
tapering  towards  the  head  and  taiL  The  pectoral  £n} 
ventral  fins  are  of  moderate  size,  the  latter  Terr  o  «« 
together ;  the  dorsal  fin  commences  about  midway  beivv* :. 
the  head  and  the  tail,  and  continues  almost  to  the  latvr 
part ;  anterior  to  the  dorsal  fin  there  are  three  free  spir.-r^ : 
the  tail  is  forked. 

Subgen.  Elaeaies,  The  species  of  this  genus  hxre  nci*> 
the  form  of  the  one  last  mentioned,  but  differ  in  the  ht-  1 
being  depressed,  the  tail  not  carinated,  and  there  betnc  <  > 
free  spines  before  the  anal  fin.  The  next  subgenus,  twh-i, 
has  free  spines  befbre  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  th^  :>.' 
not  carinated  at  the  sides.  In  front  of  the  dorsal  s;*  -  % 
there  is  a  single  one  laid  fiat  and  pointing  forwards.  T:- 
Scomber  aroia  of  Linnftus,  a  large  fish  upwards  of  f  * 
feet  in  length,  which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  bd^n.^ 
to  this  section.  There  are  two  other  species  known.  fr>  n 
the  same  locality ;  the  one  here  mentioned  is  disttn£ti:«.^«^ 
by  the  lateral  line  being  much  curved  and  temine  m  < 
The  last  subgenus,  TraMnoiuit  difibrs  chiefly  flrom  \j'.  ^:l 
in  having  the  profile  of  the  body  deeper,  and  the  dorsal  rri 
anal  fins  longer  and  more  tapered. 

CENTROPCXMUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  t?  t  • 
section  Acanthopterygii,  division  ThoracicHpercbes.  t*i 
family  Perco'ides.  In  this  genus  the  musale  is  eumyitwr  ' 
as  in  the  pike,  and  the  head,  when  viewed  frun  the  lide  s 
nraeh  pointed  I  ^]iiwerjawpfiq«ela  beyond  tbo  upper:  tbe 
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pw-opeioulun  and  optradum  ua  tannd  vifii  wtlMi  tha 
Ibnner  i*  dentaUd,  Rod  the  tetter  unumed.  Tbeta  are  two 
doiul  floi,  with  ft  dintJDct  JDtervening  ipMo;  the  anterior 
one  hu  eight,  and  the  posterior  eleven  rayi;  tba  tsath  are 
very  mlDuW  and  crowded ;  the  ventral  floa  are  under  tlu 

C.  undtdmaii*,  m  named  from  ita  having  eleven  rapi  to  the 
poatetior  donal  Qd,  ih  codhdod  throughout  South  America, 
where  it  drmi  a coniiderable  artipleof  conauraption,  and  it 
knoVD  by  Ihe  name  of  tha  'lea-pikei'  it  fiequenti  the 
mouthi  of  great  tiven,  and  lometimea  extend*  (ta  eouiaa  up 
a*  far  a>  the  freab  water. 

The  Ma-pike  growi  to  a  eoniiderable  aiie,  and  weight 
■omsliine*  ai  much  aa  twenty-Bve  pounda;  the  body  ii  of 
rather  a  more  elongate  form  than  the  common  perch ;  iU 
[Milour  ia  green iib-brown  above  and  tilvery  beneath ;  the 
interior  doraal  fln  ii  gray ;  the  other  fin*  are  yellowiih,  and 
Bnely  dotted  with  hlook  on  the  edgei;  the  lateral  line  ia 
black.  Thia  species  i*  the  only  one  of  the  genu*  known, 
and  IB  the  Seiana  undedmaiit  of  Bloch. 

CENTROPRI'STBS  (Cuvier).  a  genu*  of  flabe*  of 
lh«  aection  Acanlbopterygii,  and  family  Percoidoa,  and 
belonging  to  tbe  dividon  with  leven  branchial  raya,  and 


■ecurved,  andcloaelyaet:  tfaapre-oparouluroia  terrated;  and 
;he  operculum  ii  ipined. 


n  tbe  riven  of  tbe  United  State*,  and  i*  much  etteemod 
or  the  table.  It  i*  of  a  deep  olive-green  colour  above,  and 
tinkiih  on  the  under  parta;  the  donal  fln  i*  bluish,  with 
■ale  transverae  band* ;  the  other  fln*  are  of  a  deeper  hue ; 
.be  tail  and  anal  fine  are  apotted. 

Thia  apGCia*  ii  remarkable  tat  having  the  tail  doubly 
lotebed,  the  oentral  and  two  outer  port*  prq)ecting.  Thii 
sliaractcr,  however,  ia  not  lO  diatincl  in  old  individual*. 
File  young  are  marked  with  clouded  tranavena  band*. 


(CtatnriWH  ilpicui.] 

There  are  aosaa  ftw  other  ipeciea  found  on  the  American 
'oa»t,  the  one  above  described  is  the  Percaeonaof  Uitehell. 
See  the  Tratuaetumt  tif  tkt  lAttTary  amd  PkUotopfueal 
ioeielv  ofNtu  York.) 

CEOS.    [Zaa.] 

CEPUAB'LIS,  a  South  American  genna  of  Cineho- 
iseeau*  plant*,  remarkable  among  other  thing*  for  their 
Lower*  gnwing  in  cloce  heads,  and  being  aurronnded  bv 
nvolucraling  bracU,  which  are  aometime*  riobly  ccdourea. 
rbey  are  chiefly  inlereating  from  comprehending  Ae  plant 
rhich  yields  tbe  ipecacuanha  root  of  tbe  druggist*.  This. 
be  Cephaalia  Ipecacuanha,  is  a  native  of  the  foreata  of 
Inail,  glowing  m  close  damp  shsded  places,  and  flowering 
a  tbe  month*  of  Jaaun^  and  February ;  it  was  also  met 
ritb  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  tbe  mountaina  of  New 
f  ranada.  It  ia  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  weak  atom  not 
bova  two  or  three  flMt  long,  and  usually  lying  almmt  pms- 
rate.  Its  roots  are  contorted,  from  foor  to  six  indie*  long, 
bout  aa  thick  aa  a  gooee-quill,  and  separating  into  ring* 
'hich  are  about  half  as  thick  a*  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
E»ot.  The  Iflavea  cdlect  about  the  end  of  the  stem  or  its 
r«nche*,  ara  of  an  oblong  ovate  figure,  slightly  hairy,  flnm 
brew  to  four  inches  long,  and  eonneoied  by  deeply-lobed 
-inge-like  stipulea.  The  flower-head*  are  very  small,  sup- 
aunded  by  green  braets,  and  placed  upon  the  end  of  a  long 
«it uncle;  mben  in  flower  tbevare  said  to  be  erect,  but  they 
re  represented  as  being  pendulous  in  that  •tate  as  well  u 
hen  in  fruit.  The  flower*  ar«  small  and  white,  and  are 
3ccecded  by  little  nuiple  berries.  The  Puri  and  Coroada 
ndiana  ettiefly  collect  this  drug,  which  fumishe*  them 
ith  a  valuable  means  of  barter  with  Europeans;  they 
» 'bat  it  U  all  mmoiu  of  Dw  jutr,  priiwpaUy  hfowimt  & 
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January,  February,  and  Uanb ;  and  the  only  care  they 
take  ia  to  separate  tbe  roots  from  the  stem,  to  lay  them 
up  in  bundles,  and  to  dry  them  in  the  sun. 

CEPHALANTHUS  OCCIDENTA'LIS,  or  button- 
wood,  is  a  North  American  plant,  belonging  to  tbe  natural 
order  Cincbonacem,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  northern 
representatives.  It  derives  its  English  name  from  the 
round  ball*  of  flowers  with  whioh  it  iscovered  in  tbe  month 
of  August.  This  plant  is  common  in  awamps,  ponda.  and 
stagnant  waters,  from  Carolina  to  Canada,  forming  a  shrub 
from  six  te  fifleen  feet  in  height,  with  a  light  spongy  wood. 
The  inner  baik  of  iu  root  is  sn  agreeable  bitter,  ami  j*  fre- 
quently used  as  a  remedy  in  obstinate  oougbs,  according  to 
Elliot. 

CEPHALCyCULUS,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Branchiopoda,  which  he  e*tabU*hed  for  tha  Po&pAemiM 
Ocuiut  of  Miiller,  and  which  he  placet  next  to  CycloM. 
[Branchiopoda.] 

CEPHALONI'A,  the  antient  CephalUnia  (KifoUiivia}, 
an  island  near  the  west  coast  of  Greece,  and  the  largest  of 
the  seven  Ionian  islands  which  form  a  state  under  toe  pro' 
teotion  of  Great  Britain.  The  greatest  length  uf  the  island. 
N.N.W.  and  S.S  E.,  is  31  miles ;  from  Cape  Viacardo,  8a°  29' 
N.  lat,  U  Cape  Soala,  38°  A'.  Ita  breadth  i*  very  unequal, 
the  island  being  indented  by  several  guir*,  the  prinoipu  of 
which,  on  Ihe  S.W.  coast,  called  the  Bay  of  Cephalonia, 
extends  eight  miles  into  tbe  inland,  and  forms  a  safe  har- 
bour. The  breadth  of  tbe  island  about  the  middle  is  about 
ten  miles  ;  but  in  the  N.  part  it  is  nearly  double.  Cape 
Soala  ia  twenty-three  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cape  Chiarenza, 
tha  nearest  point  of  the  coast  of  Morea,  and  eight  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Cape  Bkioari,  the  northernmost  point  of  Zante. 
C^pe  Viseardo  is  Hve  miles  S.  of  Cape  Dukalo,  the  southern- 
most point  of  Sanu  Maura.  Cephalonia  is  34  milea  from  the 
nearest  points  of  the  ooast  of  i£talia  and  Acamania,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Aspro  Potamos  and  towards  the  entrance 
uf  the  Gulf  of  Palraa.  The  small  island  of  Ithaca  stretches 
alongside  of  the  northern  half  of  the  E.  coast  of  Cephalo- 
nia, being  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  ahsnnel  from  two 
to  three  milea  vide.  The  area  of  Cephalonia  is  about  34S 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1B33  wa*  56,447;  of 
whom  12,191  were  agriculturist*.  1771  manufacturer*,  and 
il5  were  employed  in  trade.  There  were  about  8000  aores 
sown  with  com,  6242  planted  with  cnnanta,  493  with  oliva 
treea,  13.S3'i  with  vines,  1000  with  cotton  and  flax,  and 
lODO  with  pulse,  besides  1844  acrea  of  pasture,  and  IBB, 780 
of  uncultivated  land.  (Qgteial  Bttvnu  o/  1833  in  lAe 
Tahiu  of  Ike  Sevtnue,  PopuioHon,  ^.nfthe  United  King- 
dom and  it*  Coloniet:  Supplement  U>  Part  IV.) 

A  calcareous  ridge  runs  acroas  the  island  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  and  it*  lower  projections  cover  nearly  all  tbe  island, 
and  jut  inte  the  sea  in  many  places.  Tbe  highest  summit, 
called  Ores  Ainos,  is  sbout  4O0O  feet  high,  on  which  was 
a  temple  of  Jupiter.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  temple, 
and  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a  forest  Prom  the  sum- 
mit there  is  a  splertdid  view  over  Acamania,  iStelia,  and  «a 
far  aa  tbe  mountains  of  Loeris,  embracing  a  great  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  aoutbwarda  to  tne  mountain*  of 
Areadia.  The  only  plain  in  the  bland  lie*  between  Argo*- 
toli  and  Livato,  in  length  about  six  miles,  and  is  chiefly 
planted  with  vine*,  which  give  a  fine  delicate  wine,  though 
not  fit  for  exportation.  The  chief  produoa  of  tbe  island  is 
currants,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are  yearly  ex- 
ported. It  also  produces  oil  and  cotton.  The  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  toil  are  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  carohs,  snd 
an  excellent  sort  of  melons.  In  1833  there  were  on  the 
island  14,023  horned  cattle,  26,323  sheep,  14,273  goats,  and 
3J7B  horses.  The  sea  abound*  with  B*b,  and  the  moun- 
Uins  with  wild  pigeon*  and  other  game.  The  olimato  i* 
very  mild,  but  subject  to  *torms  and  violent  run*.  Cepha- 
lonia is  also  subject  to  earth<iuakes. 

As  in  antient  times,  the  island  i*  still  divided  into  four 
cantons  or  districts,  Argostc^.  Lixuri,  Livato,  and  Asso. 
Argostoli,  the  principal  or  capital  town  of  the  island,  lies  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cepha- 
lonia. It  eonsist*  chiefly  of  one  street  snd  a  market-place ; 
the  houies  are  low ;  it  ha*  a  good  harbour  fit  for  ships  of  tha 
largest  sise,  a  laxaretto,  and  about  S2D0  inhabitant*.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  manhy  and  unwholesome.  The 
civil  and  criminal  courte  of  the  island  sit  at  Argostoli.  Op- 
noaite  Argostoll.  across  the  bay,  is  tha  town  of  Lixuri,  which 
has  a  better  appearance  than  the  capital,  is  in  a  more  whole- 
some situation,  and  has  SOOO  inhabitants.  In  tha  neigh- 
bMuIwodofiixtiritnfon*  femaini  oftlM  utient  Palik 
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one  of  the  fiotir  principal  towns  of  old  Cepbalonia.    The  Ca^ 

tholic  bishop  resides  at  Lixuri.    Livato,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  gulf,  has  considerable  trade.    Asso.  the  antient  Ni- 
88BUS,  is  an  old  fortress  built  by  the  Venetians  on  a  penin- 
sula in  the  north  part  of  the  island.    There  are  besides 
several  large  villages,  such  as  Tinea,  St.  Eufemia,  Nau- 
ricata,  Kalata,  Zola,  &c.    The  Cephalonians  are  said  to  be 
a  spirited,  intelligent,  industrious,  and  persevering  people, 
and  to  show  the  greatest  aptitude  for  learning  of  all  the 
natives  of  the  Ionian  islands.    They  have  produced  se- 
veral distinguished  men,  and  many  of  them  have  risen  to 
rank  in  the  Russian  service,  both  military  and  naval.    In 
most  Turkish  towns  there  are  medical  practitioners  from  Ce- 
pbalonia.   Under  the  Venetians  there  were  frequent  quar- 
rels among  rival  families  and  factions  in  the  island,  with 
whom  revenge  was  an  hereditary  feeling.    Cepbalonia  has 
manufactures  of  cottons,  and  of  carpets  of  mixed  wool  and 
goats*-hair,  called  Zenie,  which   are  exported  chiefly  to 
Italy.    There  are  also  potteries,  and  distilleries  for  liqueurs. 
Many  of  the  Cephalonians  are  employed  as  sailors.    Others 
repair  in  the  summer  to  the  Morea  to  assist  in  the  harvest. 
Cutaneous  diseases  are  common  among  them,  and  are  at- 
tributed to  their  salt-fish  diet  and  the  hwl  water  they  drink. 
Besides  the  English  garrison,  there  is  a  native  militia  for  the 
police  and  coast  duties.    Under  the  Venetians  the  popula- 
tion of  Cepbalonia  was  calculated  at  about  50,000  (Topo- 
graphia  Veneta,  1787).    The  greater  part  of  the  Dopulation 
are  of  the  Greek  church,  and  have  their  papas  ana  calovers, 
or  monks ;  the  others  are  of  the  Latin  church,  and  have 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  several  convents  of  Fran- 
ciscans.   There  are  1 1  free  schools  supported  bv  the  govern- 
ment, and  attended  by  about  500  pupils,  besioes  78  private 
schools,  attended  by  1200  boys. 

In  antient  times  Cepbalonia  was  known  by  various  names. 
Homer  in  the  Odyssey  calls  it  Samos.  Its  older  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Leleges.  Same  was  also 
the  name  of  its  principal  town  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
which  was  in  ruins  m  Strabo's  time  (p.  455,  &c).  Thucy- 
dides  (ii.  30)  calls  the  island  Tetrapolis,  from  its  four  towns 
and  districts.  Same,  Pale,  Cranii,  and  Proni.  The  Roman 
consul,  M.  Fulvius,  at  the  close  of  the  ^tolian  war,  1 89  B.C., 
summoned  the  four  districts  or  tribes  of  the  Cephallenians 
to  submit  to  Rome,  which  they  did,  with  the  exception 
of  Same,  then  a  strong-built  town,  which  sustained  four 
months'  siege  against  the  Romans,  but  was  at  last  taken 
and  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves.  Ful- 
vius triumphed  over  both  the  iEtolians  and  Cephallenians, 
187  B.C.  (Livy,  xxxix.  5.)  Cepbalonia  remained  subject  to 
Rome  until  the  division  of  the  empire,  after  which  it  was 
subject  to  the  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  tweith  century, 
when  the  Franks  dismembered  the  eastern  empire.  Cepba- 
lonia was  then  subject  to  the  family  of  Tocco  from  Naples, 
who  were  despots  or  princes  of  Achaia.  One  of  these  princes 
save  it  to  the  Venetians  in  1224.  It  was  invaded  by  the 
Turks  in  1479,  and  retaken  by  the  Venetians  twenty  years 
after,  who  retained  it  till  the  fall  of  the  Republic  in  1797, 
when  the  French  took  possession  of  it,  but  being  driven 
awav  by  the  Russians  in  1799,  Cepbalonia  was  made  part 
of  the  new  stato  of  the  Seven  Islands  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Russia.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  1809,  the  French 
took  possession  of  it  again,  but  were  soon  after  driven  away 
by  the  English.  For  the  present  government  of  these  islands 
see  Co&FiT 

CEPHAIXyPODA  (Zoology),  MoUkui  (malakia)  of 
Aristotle,  MoUia  of  Pliny,  Cepfialophora  of  De  Blainville, 
JlntUobrachiophora  of  Gray,  a  class  of  moUusks  whose 
mantle,  accoraing  to  Cuvier,  unites  beneath  the  body,  and 
thus  forms  a  muscular  sac  which  envelopes  all  the  viscera. 
This  body  or  trunk  is  fleshy  and  soft,  varying  in  form,  being 
either  sub-spherical,  sub-plano-elliptical,  or  elonffato-cylindri- 
cal,  and  the  sides  of  the  mantle  are  in  many  of  the  species 
extended  into  fleshy  fins.  The  head  protrudes  from  the 
muscular  sac,  and  is  distinct  from  the  body :  it  is  gifted  with 
all  the  usual  senses,  and  the  eyes  in  particular,  which  are 
either  pedunculated  or  sessile,  are  large  and  well  developed. 
The  mouth  is  anterior  and  terminal,  armed  with  a  pair  of 
homy  or  calcareous  mandibles,  which  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  bill  of  a  parrot,  acting  vertically  one  upon  the 
other.  Its  situation  is  the  bottom  of  a  subconical  cavity 
formed  by  the  base  of  the  numerous  fleshy  tentacular  ap- 
pendages which  surround  it,  and  which  have  been  termed 
arms  by  some  naturalists  and  feet  by  others. 

These  appendages  in  the  great  majority  of  living  spe- 
cies are  provided  with  aeeiabulih  tuckers  or  cupping-glass- 


like  instruments,  by  meani  of  wbieh  the  animal  nowe  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  head  downwards,  or  attaches  iLM.*lf 
to  its  prey  or  to  foreign  bodies.    These  suckers  are  either 
unarmed,  or  armed  with  a  long  sharp  homy  claw,  as  in 
onychoteuthU.    In  the  unarmed  acetabulum  the  mecha- 
nism for  adhesion  is  so  perfect  during  life  that,  as  Dr.  Ro- 
get  well  observes  in  his  Bridgewater  treatise,  *  while  the 
muscular  fibres  continue  contracted,  it  is  easier  to  tearawsv 
the  substance  of  the  limb  than  to  release  it  from  its  attach- 
ment :  and  even  in  the  dead  animal  the  suckers  retain  a 
considerable  power  of  adhesion.'    The  same  author  clearly 
describes  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  oeetabulum 
executes  its  functions.    The  circumference  of  the  duk  \% 
raised  by  a  soft  and  tumid  margin ;  a  series  of  lonff  slender 
folds  of  membrane,  covering  corresponding  fasciculi  of  mu^ 
cular  fibres,  converge  from  the  circumference  towards  tl.e 
centre  of  the  sucker,  at  a  short  distance  from  which  tli' « 
leave  a  circular  aperture :  this  opens  into  a  cavity  whini 
widens  as  it  descends,  and  contains  a  cone  of  soil  subatau .« 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  like  the  piston  cf  a 
syringe.    When  the  sucker  is  applied  to  a  surfooe,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  adhesion,  the  piston,  having  previously   bctn 
raised,  so  as  to  fill  the  cavity,  is  retracted  and  a  vacuuni 
produced  which  may  be  still  further  increased  by  tbe  relr^  - 
tion  of  the  plicated  central  portion  of  the  disk.     Herr  ^\  c 
have  an  excellent  description  of  the  apparatus  for  *  holding' 
on,'  but  the  explanation  stops  short  of  showing  how  the 
operation  of '  letting  go*  is  effected.    We  well  remember  .-i 
our  youth  going  far  out  with  an  old  fisherman  of  Davhvi 
to  visit  his  floating  nets  which  he  had  laid  for  the  pilchanlv 
As  we  looked  down  into  the  clear  blue  water  we  oouUl  ^-^ 
that  the  number  of  fish  entangled  was  great ;  but  to  tb.* 
great  discomfiture  of  the  fisherman,  who  was  eloquent  on  tii<.* 
occasion,  almost  every  other  fish  was  locked  in  the  embrarci 
of  a  cuttle-fish  plying  his  parrot-like  mandibles  to  some  pur- 
pose.   The  fisherman,  who  seemed  to  regard  these  unbidd..'  a 
guests  as  an  incarnation  of  all  evil,  carried  a  capacious  Uud- 
ing-net,  but  so  quick  was  the  sight  of  these  oephalopods,  so 
ready  were  they  in  letting  go  and  agile  in  darting  back  <  r 
sideways  clear  of  the  net,  uat,  though  the  greedy  creatures 
held  on  to  the  last  moment,  ^e  fisherman  did  ikX  scrure 
above  three  out  of  tbe  crowds  that  had  spoiled  hi*  luuL 
Upon  mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Owen,  he  ii^ormed  us  tlut 
the  muscular  arrangement  enabled  the  animal,  when  it  n  '> 
disposed  to  let  go  its  hold,  to  push  forward  the  piston  ki  d 
thus  in  a  moment  destroy  the  vacuum  which  its  retract:  ;. 
had  produced.    The  same  author  has  stated^  that,  in  \..i 
calamary,  the  base  of  the  piston  is  inclosed  by  a  hom>  lu^ ... 
the  outer  and  anterior  margin  of  which  is  de\  eloped  into  a 
series  of  sharp- pointed  curved  teeth.    These  can  be  fin'.  i 
pressed  into  the  flesh  of  a  struggling  prey  by  the  cfuxxr^" 
tion  of  tbe  surrounding  transverse  fibres,  and  can  be  v.: I* 
drawn  by  the  action  of  the  retractile  fibres  of  tbe  pi«t..c 
[Tbuthid/B.] 

Digestive  Organs. — The  tongue,  which  is  beset  v.^b 
horny  points,  lies  between  the  mandibles,  and  the  cesopb;- 
gus  widens  into  a  kind  of  crop  which  leads  to  a  guj-i 
nearly  as  fleshy  as  that  of  birds.  To  the  gizzard  suocee>i«  * 
third  stomach,  which  is  membranous  and  somewhat  »ptr«'. 
wherein  the  liver,  which  is  of  considerable  volume,  puuf 
the  bile.    The  rectum  opens  into  the  infundibulum. 

Resrnratory  Organs. — ^These  are  branchial,  and  *.!« 
branchi€B  are  equal,  symmetrical,  and  protected  by  ti^ 
mantle  under  which  they  are  concealed.  Tneif\ftmdtb^\ .:, 
or  funnel  {entonnoir  of  the  French),  is  a  fleshy  pipe  ar^.'^ 
sage  in  front  of  the  neck  through  which  the  respir«tor«  c.r* 
rents  pass  and  the  excrements  are  discharged.  Tbe  voui  j. 
as  in  other  classes,  respire  more  quickly  than  theadulc  l^* 
Coldstream  saw  an  eledone,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  leor^tv. 
breathe  eighteen  times  in  a  minute,  while  another  of  cr 
same  species,  four  inches  in  length,  breathed  only  ten  tisc* 
in  a  minute. 

Circulating  Or^ant.— The  higher  organized  Cephalop>lt 
present  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  having  three  »efwi  - 
rate  and  well-organized  hearts :  one  for  the  circulation  .x 
the  arterial  blood  through  the  body,  the  other  two  for  th«  (v-- 
pulsion  of  the  venous  blood  through  each  eill  or  respmi  -( 
organ.  Only  the  first  of  these  hearts,  or  the  '  systemjc.  4* 
present  in  tbe  Pearly  Nautilus,  which  is,  accordini;  to  Or%-o» 
the  type  of  the  lower  order  of  the  class.  In  both  di%  -^^  *  * 
the  venous  system  is  characterized  by  the  glandular  bi«--« 
appended  to  the  branchial  divisions  of  the  vena  cava  or  nii^ 
venous  trunk. 

*  Iq  tlw  Cydopadk^of  AnatQifty  aad  Pbyilology,  attielt 
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and  until  ftuiher  and  better  evidence  be  addneed  to  the  con- 
traiy,  we  shall  regard  these  minute  animals  as  having  only, 
in  the  form  and  structure  of  their  shells,  a  remote  analogical 
relation  to  the  cephalopoda.* 

Systematic  Arrangbmbnt. 

Linnseus  comprised  all  the  Cephalopoda  known  to  him 
under  the  genera  Nautilus,  Argonauta,  and  Sepicu  Poli 
arranged  them  as  Mollusca  braehiata,  Cuvier,  who  divides 
the  mollusks  into  six  classes,  arranges  them  as  the  first 
class,  under  the  name  also  of  Cephalopoda,  and  commences 
by  dividing  the  Linnsean  genus  Sepia  into  the  Pouipes 
(Poulps)  Octopus  of  Lamarcl^  Polypus  of  the  antients ;  these 
he  further  subdivides  into  those  which  have  their  suckers 
(aretabuh)  arranged  alternately  in  two  rows  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  limb  or  arm,  and  the  EUdons  {Eledone 
of  Aristotle),  which  have  only  one  range  of  suckers  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  arm.  He  then  proceeds  to  the 
genus  Argonauta,  and  evidently  leans  strongly  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Cephalopod  usually  found  in  the  Argonaut 
shells  is  not  a  parasite,  but  the  constructor  of  the  shell.  The 
fossil  genu's  Bellerophon  comes  next  in  succession,  the  ani- 
mal of  which  he  considers  to  have  been  analogous  to  that  of 
Argonauta.  Then  come  the  Calmars,  Calamaries  (Loligo, 
Lam.),  and  then  the  Onychoteuthides  of  Lichtenstein,  Ony- 
kia  of  Lesueur.  The  Sepiolis  follow,  to  which  succeed  the 
Sepiotheutes  of  De  Blainville  (Chondrosepia  of  Leukard), 
and  then  the  Seiches  vroprement  dites  {Sepia  of  Lamarck), 
the  cuttles.  Cuvier  tnen  proceeds  to  the  genus  Nautilus 
of  LinnsBus,  which  he  subdivides  into  the  Spirules  (Spirula 
of  Lamarck)  and  the  Nautili,  ptoperly  so  called.  Under 
these  NautiUdee  he  arranges  the  fossil  genera  Lituus  of 
Breyn,  the  Hortoles  (Hortolus)  of  Montfort,  and  the  Or- 
thoceratites.  The  Belemnites*  [Bblbmnitb]  come  next, 
and  of  these  no  less  than  eighty-eight  species  have  been 
discovered.  The  Ammonites  [Cornu  Aumonis^  follow, 
and  lastly  come  the  multilocular  shells,  Les  Camerines  of 
Bruguidres,  Nummulites  of  Lamarck,  the  Fbraminiferes  of 
D'Orbigny  [Stmplbctombrea].  These  last,  for  the  rea- 
sons above  given,  are  no  longer  to  be  placed  with  the  Ce- 
phalopods. 

Lamarck  and  Leach  both  adopt  the  name  Cephalopoda, 
given  to  the  class  by  Cuvier,  ana  the  former  makes  it  the 
fourth  order  of  his  Mollusca,  separating  it  into  the  follow- 
ing divisions : — 

1st  Division,  Testaceous,  polythalamous  Cephalopods  {Im- 
mergis).    Shell  multilocular,  subinternal. 

2nd  Division.  Testaceous,  monothalamous  Cephalopods 
(Navigateurs).    Shell  unilocular,  entirely  external. 

3rd  Division.  Cephalopods  not  testaceous  (Sepiaires) 

1.  Polythalamous  Cephalopods. 

These  Lamarck  defines  as  having  a  multilocular  shell, 
partially  or  completely  internal,  and  set  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body ;  and  he  thus  subdivides  them  : — 

*  Shell  multilocular  with  simple  septa. 
The  septa  have  simple  borders,  and  are  without  notched 
and  sinuous  sutures  on  the  internal  wall  of  the  shell. 

1.  Shell  straight,  or  netLrly  straight;  no  spiral  nucleus. 

Orthocerata. 
Genera.  Belemnites. 
Orthoceras. 
Nodosaria. 
Hippurites. 
Conilites. 

2.  Shell  partially  spiral,  but  with  the  last  whorl  continued 
mto  a  straight  line. 

Lituolea* 

Grenera.  Spirula. 
Spirolina. 
Lituola. 

3.  Shell  semi-disooid;  spire  eccentric 

Cristacea* 
Genera.  Renulina. 
Cristellaria. 
Orbiculina. 

•  De  BlatnTllto,  In  hll  elaborato  *  Memoir  on  the  BelemnWdie,*  has  gtrea  a 

jbk  of  ninety -one  authort.  from  Theophrostus  downwardt,  who  hare  treated  of 

theM  fniuU.    Count  M  uniter  hat  publt»hed  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject 

"Dr.  Buekland.  in  conrurrence  with  M.  Agafisiz,  propotea  the  name  ofBetrmno- 

wpm  ftir  the  Cephalopod  whieh  secreted  his  foasil  lak-bags ;  but  this  d«nomi* 

Mtioa  ewiea  very  near  to  tba  Bth-tmpia  of  Volts.    [BsiomaA/, 


4.  Shell  globular,  spheroidal,  or  oval«  with  envelopini; 
spiral  whorls  or  chambers  nnited  tunically  (loges  i^unte^ 
en  tunique.) 

Spheruieom 
Genera.  Miliola. 

Gyrogona. 
Melonia. 

5«  Shell  discoid,  with  a  central  spire  and  ebambecs  ia» 
diating  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

Radiolea. 
Genera.  Rotalia. 

Lentioulina. 
Placentula. 

6.  Shell  discoid,  with  a  central  spire  and  chambers  wbtcl- 
do  not  extend  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

Nautilaeea. 
Genera.  Disoorbis. 
Siderolites. 
Polystomella, 
Vorticialis, 
Nummulites, 
Nautilus. 

**  Shell  multilocular,  with  septa  notched  or  jagged  ^n 
the  borders. 

Ammonea. 

Genera.  Ammonites* 
Orbulites. 
Ammonocerai. 
Turrilites. 
Baoulites. 

2.  Monothalamous  Cephalopods, 

Shell  unilocular,  entirely  external  and  eavalopiing  u.k 
animal. 

Genus.  Argonauta. 

3.  Sepiarian  Cephalopodt, 
No  true  shell,  either  internal  or  external.    A  solid,  fr>-\ 
cretaceous  or  horny  body  contained  in  the  interior   .. 
the  greater  part  of  these  animals. 

Genera.  Octopus. 
Loligopsis. 
Loligo, 
Sepia. 

Such  is  Lamarok*8  arrangement,  which  ia  objection..  > 
in  many  respects,  especially  in  the  FolythalaoMMis  di\  .«•  - 
To  say  nothing  of  Uie  smaller  multiloeular  shells,  wi. 
as  we  have  already  seen,  more  recent  disoovcriea  hskw  :,- 
moved  from  the  Cephalopods,  several  of  the  genera  sm  « > 
roneous.    Hippurites,  for  instance,  belongs  to  the  bi\a'  >  >. 
and  approaches  very  closely  to  the  Chamacea  [Binorrxr  -  • 
and  Submytilacsa]^  and  Gyrogona  hat  been  provt^i  tt 
Lyell  to  be  a  seed-vessel  of  a  chara.    De  Blainville  n  *« . 
observes  that  it  had  become  a  general  admission,  ainco  i . 
remark  of  M.  Leman,  that  the  Gyrogonitea  found  m  • 
fresh- water  formations  were  nothing  more  than  the  see\i< 
Chara. 

Leach  thus  arranges  the  daas  :— 

Cephalopoda. 

Order  1.  Octopoda. 

Feet  eight.    Body  flnless. 

Genera.  Eledone. 
Polypus. 
Ocythoe. 

Order  2.  Deoapoda. 

Feet  ten:  the  fourth  pair  much  longer  than  the  otbir> 
Body  finned* 

Family  1.  Sepiolidea. 

Genera.  Sepiola. 

Granchia. 
Family  2.  Sepiidea. 

Genera,  Sepia. 
Loligo. 
De  Blainville  makes  this  class  the  first  of  his  Malar  z  x 
and  names  the  animals  forming  it  Cephdlophort^  which  if 
divides  into  the  following  orders  and  lamiliea  re- 
order ],  Cryptodibranohiata. 
Family  1.  Octoeera*     Tentacular  appendage  ^pfat  m 
number,  fbrming  four  pairs.    Border  ^  the  sueien 


basab 

of  suoken  on  their  entire  lengtli.  Example,  Octopus 
vulgarit. 
(3.  Species  «haw  teataeula,  igteeinf;  in  mwt  other  points 
Willi  those  of  Beotian  a,  are  Airoished  with  only  a  Bingl< 
row  of  suckers.  (Genus,  Sltdone  of  Leach.) 
T.  Species  who»a  tentocula  generally  are  shorter  thun 
those  of  the  two  first  secliona,  and  free  at  the  base,  and 
whose  upper  pair  is  bordered  towards  its  extremity  by 
B  membrane.  (Genus,  Qcythai  of  RaGnesque,  the 
animals  generally  found  in  the  shells  oi  Argonaata.) 
Family  2.  Decacera.  Tentaoular  appendages  ten  in  nun 
ber.  consisting  of  five  pairs,  four  of  which  are  disposed 
niucb  JD  the  same  way  as  those  of  tho  preceding  family, 
though  they  are  shorter,  while  the  fifUi  pair,  which  is 
out  of  the  rank,  and  between  the  mouth  and  the  root 
of  the  third  and  fourth  external  pairs,  is  much  longer, 
pedunculated,  and  fhmishad  will)  suckers  upon  their 
enlarged  and  terminal  portion  only,  which  suckers  are 
armed  with  h<H7)y  processes  on  their  border.  Form  of 
the  body  variable,  but  always  provided  with  some  lateral 
nntatory  expansion,  and  with  a  solid  piece  in  the  back. 
(Calmar,  Loligo,  Cahunaries.) 
a.  Species  whose  body  is  globular  and  depressed.  Tho 
superior  border  of  the  sao  not  distinct.  Natatory  ap- 
pendages or  fins  circular,  small,  and  as  it  were  pdun- 
culated,  distant,  and  lateral.  Dorsal-piece  extremely 
slender.  (Genus,  Sepiola,  Leach.) 
0.  Species  whose  body  is  more  elongated,  sacciform,  end 
with  the  dorsal  border  of  the  sac  not  distinct.  Fins  or 
luiatory  appendages  circular,  still  smaller  than  those 
of  section  a,  pedunculated,  and  nearly  touching  each 
other  at  their  origin  on  the  back.  Dorsal-piece  not 
linown.  (Genua  CranrAi a.  Leach*.) 
7-  Species  whose  body  is  more  eloLigated  and  subcylin- 
dticaL  Fins  large,  triangular,  terminal,  lateral,  and 
funning  a  triangle  whose  base  is  in  front.  Dorsal  piece 
straight,  and  in  form  of  a  three-e<lgcd  swords  Tenta- 
cular appendages  rather  long.  Brachial  appendages 
with  very  long  peduncles,  and  armed  with  suckers, 
whose  horny  border  is  in  the  form  of  an  elongiited  claw. 
(Genua  Onyehoteuthis,  Liehtensloin.) 
i.  Species  whose  body  and  fins  uie  iitarly  of  the  same 
fijrm  with  those  of  section  y,  but  whoso  dorsal-piece  is 
Hatter  and  generally  wider  before  than  it  is  behind, 
uliereit  terminates  in  a  small  excavated  point.  Ten- 
tacular and  brachial  appendages  generally  shorter. 
Suckers  furnished  sometimes  with  teeth  or  hooks  in  a 
portion  of  their  border,  which  is  more  or  less  consider- 
able, but  never  with  true  claws.  (Example,  Lotigo 
Sagilla.) 
t.  Species  whose  body,  nearly  of  the  same  form  as  that  of 
liie  last  section,  has  its  fins  less  terminal.  They  are 
triangular,  but  so  disposed  that  the  two  when  united 
form  a  rhomb.  Border  of  the  mantle  free,  very  much 
prolonged  into  a  point  on  the  superior  medial  line.  i>y 
the  projection  of  the  dorsal-piece,  which  is  always  nar- 
rower before  and  widened  behind  in  the  form  of  a 
feather.  Tentacular  and  brachial  appendages  much 
the  same  as  in  section  t ;  but  the  suckers  are  less  often 
furnished  with  hooks.  (Genus  Piei'oteulhu,  De  Blain- 
viUe.) 
Z.  Species  whose  onl,  depressed  body  is  furnished  with 
straight  fins  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Oody.  as 
in  the  cuttle- fiitbes.  but  whose  dorsal-piece  is  the  same 
a*  in  the  feather-like  calamairea,  although  broader. 
(Genus  Sepioleulhit,  De  Blainville.) 
De  Blainville,  who  rejects  the  genera  Loligopsi),  Lam., 
and  Leaekia,  Lesueur,  concludes  this  order  with  the  genus 
.■<-pia. 

Orders.  Cellulacet. 
This  order  contains  the  Foraniniferes  of  D'Orbigny,  and 
l)e  Blainville  guards  himself  at  the  very  commencement 
irem  the  supposition  that  he  assigns  the  same  situation  to 
iM'ni  as  D'Orbigny,  He  observes,  Ifaat  It  always  seemed  to 
i.iiu  that  it  was  by  ■  forced  analogy  that  the  organized 
tijdies  that  form  thii  order  were  placed  among  the  true  po- 
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Order  3.  Polythalamacea. 
Body  contained  in  a  lesser  or  greater  proportion  in  the 
first  (or  rather  the  last)  chamber  of  a  polythalnmoua  shell, 
or  entirely  inclosing  it.  Shell  either  fatrniiiht.  or  more  or 
less  rolled  up  upon  the  same  plane  or  superficies,  divided 
into  a  considerable  number  of  chambers,  of  which  tho  Grst 
(or  rather  the  last)  is  the  largest,  by  septa,  or  partitions 
pierced  by  one  or  more  siphons.  De  Blainville  observes  that 
this  Older  is  in  truth  established  upon  the  incomplete  know- 
ledge then  possesRcd  as  to  the  orgnnization  of  the  animal  of 
Nauliliit  and  Spirula,  but  that  analoiiy  shows  an  evident 
approach  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  Belemniles,  the  Orlho- 
cerata,  the  Ammonites,  and  some  corresponding  genera.  It 
is  not  so,  he  adds,  with  Hamitei  and  Scaphiles,  for  wo 
scarce  know  what  they  are.  Since  the  '  Malacologie'  was 
published,  Mr.  Owen  has  given  to  the  world  his  anatomy  of 
the  Nautilus  Pompilius,  and  the  result  of  bis  anatomical 
researches  into  tho  structure  of  tho  other  Cephalopods.  We 
must  return  however  to  the  system  of  Do  Blainville,  who 
arranges  the  foasil  shells  which  constitute  this  order  accord- 
ing la  the  degree  of  incurvation  or  rolling  up  of  tho  spiral 

Family  1,    Orlhocerata. 

a.  With  simple  septa. 

Genera,  Belemnites, 
Shell  conical,  or  a  little  compressed,  straight,  or  hardly 
curved;  hollowed  at  the  base  only  into  a  conical  cavity, 
wherein  are  piled,  one  over  the  other,  simple  concave  septa 
or  partitions,  piorced  by  a  marginal  siphon.  This  consti 
tutcs  what  is  termed  the  alveolus.  De  Blainville  divides 
the  genus  into  many  subdivisions,  several  of  which  have 
been  separated  into  genera  by  Denys  Montfort,  Among 
them  we  may  notice  Callirhn'i,  applied  by  I'iron  and  Le- 
sucur  to  a  genus  of  Oitiogmda  [Callirhob]i  and  generally 
adopted  by  naturalists,  to  tho  exclusion  of  Montforl's  nppli- 
catLon  of  the  term.  See  '  Malacologie'  (1825),  p.  376;  and 
De  Bluinville's  'Hemmr  on  Belemnites'  (1627);  Bowerby, 
'  Min.  Con.."  vol.  vi,  p.  169,  et  seq. ;  and  Dr.  Buckland's 
'  Brid'jewater  Treatise,'  p.  371.  [Belemnite.]  In  De 
BlainviUe's  arrangement  Uie  following  genera  succeed  Be- 
lemnites: — 

Onularia. 

Ortboceras. 
(i.  With  sinuous  septa. 
Genus  Bacutites. 
Family  2,     Liluacea. 
Shell  polytlialamous,  or  chambered,  symmetrical,  rolled 
up  for  a  more  or  less  portion  ofits  extent,  but  always  straight 
towards  the  terminal  part,  so  that  the  opening  is  never  mo- 
difitd  by  the  penultimate  whorl.     Partitions  or  septa  either 
simple  or  sinuous,  and  pierced  by  a  siphon, 
a.  Septa  simple. 
Genera.    Ichthyosorcolithes. 
Liiudla. 

Spirula  (including  Hortolus  of  Denys  de  Mont 
flirt,  and  Spirolina  of  Lamarck). 
p.  Sinuous  septa. 
Genera.    Hamites. 

Family  3.  Criiiacea. 
Shell  generally  very  much  flattened  ;  symmetrica^  except 
perhaps  at  the  summit,  which  is  eccentric  and  spinl'orm. 
Tho  last  whorl  ncurly  straight,  much  larger  than  tlie  others, 
which  are  not  numerous.  Opening  variable,  but  not  modi- 
fled.     Septa  or  partitions  always  visible  externally. 

Genera.    Crepiduhna  (a  name   too  nearly  approaching 
Crcpidula   [CAi.vPTK.HiD.eJ ;   the 
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blished  by  Denys  de  Montfort.) 


Family  4.     Ammonacea, 
Animal  entirely  unknown.     Shell  with  the  walls  c 
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tremely  delicate,  partitioned,  discoid,  and  most  generally 
ooinpY:«sed,  not  carinated,  with  a  spire  rolled  or  coiled  up 
completely  from  the  summit  to  the  base  in  a  vortical  direo- 
tion,  and  from  behind  forwards,  so  that  all  the  coils  or  whorls 
are  visible.  The  last  whorl  much  larger  than  all  the  others, 
but  modifying  the  opening  very  little.  One  or  more  siphons. 

Genera.    Discorbitcs. 
^  Scaphites. 
Ammonites. 

Bimplegas  (embracing  four  genera  established 
by  De  Montfort.) 

Family  5.    Nautilacea, 

Animal  incompletely  known  from  that  of  Nautilus.  (But 
see  Nautilid.s,  and  Mr.  Owen's  clear  and  elaborate  de* 
tails  of  the  whole  organization  of  Nautilus  PompUiiu.) 

Shell  more  or  less  discoid,  compressed,  rolled  or  coiled  up 
vertically  and  very  symmetrically  on  the  same  plane.  The 
H^i  whorl  much  Ijirger  than  the  others,  which  it  entirely 
hides.  Opening  large  and  oval.  Septa  united  in  the  great- 
est number  of  cases,  and  pierced  by  one  or  two  holes. 

Genera.    OrbuUtes  (embracing  two  of  Do  Montfort*s 

genera). 
Nautilus  (embracing  three  of  De  Montforts 

genera). 
Pplystomella  (embracing  six  of  De  Montfort's 

genera). 
Lenticulina  (embracing  eleven  of  De  Montfort *8 

genera). 

Family  6.     Turbinacea. 

Animal  unknown.  Shell  more  or  less  turbinated,  not 
symmetrical,  rolled  or  coiled  up  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
side  forms  a  flattened  base,  and  the  other  is  more  or  less 
elevated.  Opening  not  symmetrical,  partitions  simple  and 
entire. 

Genera.     Cibicides. 

Rotalites  (embracing  three  of  De  Montfort's 
genera). 

Family  7.     Turriculacea. 

Animal  entirely  unknown.  Shell  delicate,  partitioned, 
leaving  a  cast  composed  of  a  great  number  of  articulations, 
twisted  or  coiled  into  a  tower-like  spire,  the  whorls  of  which 
are  clearly  visible.  Opening  rounded,  not  modified.  Siphon 
subcentral. 

Genus  Turrilites. 

Such  is  De  Blainville's  arrangement. 

Owen,  who  has  so  ably  illustrated  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  the  class,  makes  the  respiratory  system  the  foun- 
dation of  his  arrangement  The  following  is  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Cephalopoda  proposed  by  him. 

Order  1.    Tetrabranchiata. 

Most  closely  allied  to  the  Gasteropodous  mollusks.  Bran- 
chitp  or  gills  four  in  number.  Syn.  Polythalamacea  of  De 
Blainville ;  Siphoni/era  of  D'Orbiguy ;  minus  the  Spirididce 
and  BelemnilicUe. 

Family  1.    NauiilicUu  (Nautilites). 

Animal  organized  as  described  by  Owen  in  his  *  Memoir 
on  the  Pearly  Nautilus,*  4to.  8  plates,  1832.  [Natjtilidjb.] 

Shell  external;  spiral,  or  straight;  septa  smooth  and 
simple ;  the  last  chamber  the  largest,  and  containing  the 
animal :  siphon  centra]  or  marginal,  and  internaL 

Genera.    Nautilus  (Lamarck). 
Clymenes  (Munster). 
Campulites  (Deshayes). 
Lituites  (Breyn). 
Orthoceratites  (Breyn). 

Famfly  2.  Anmonitida  (Ammonites*,  Snake-stones, 

Cornua  Ammonis). 

•  In  th«  Bunber  of  Iha  London  and  Edinburgh  PliiloBopUlc&l  Maj;asine 
and  Jounial  of  Seieaoe  for  Joly,  1836.  Dr.  Ruppell  has  publitlied  lome  obser. 
Taliona  on  tho  Fossil  Oanera  PieudA^monitei  and  lehthyotiagoaites  of  the 
Solenliofen  LunMtone.  wherein,  alUr  referring  to  hi*  paper  published  in  18S9, 
ha  obearvat  that  one  of  Uieae  fosMls  (Aptyehiu.  Meyer)  is  not  unfreqaendy 
ftmnd  w-ithin  an  Ammonita-Uke  ihelU  but  which  has  only  an  apparent  likeneH 
to  the  tme  Ammonile*  for  it  has  no  internal  sepU.  In  many  o^  those  Ammo* 
BUfa*Uka  shells  there  are  found,  near  to  their  opening,  two  calcareous  plates  re* 
teabling  in  appearance  a  blTslve  ahelL  These  must,  in  Dr.  Ruppell's  opfaUon. 
nave  belonged  to  the  anfanal  which  inhabited  the  Amnontte-llke  shell,  and  may, 
he  sUtes,  hare  served  as  a  kind  of  operculum  to  it.  or  perhaps  as  an  organ 
for  mastication;  and,  having  observed  a  considerable  number  of  these  fossils, 
all  of  which  eonllnned  the  constant  proportion  of  the  diameters  of  the  bivalve 

'd  Ammonite-like  shell  when  foand  together,  he  remains  eonfldent  that  they 

"W!  ^  "»•  "iaal,  forming  quite  a  new  type  in  the  leriet  U  MoUttica. 

hkh  he  has  propoeed  Um  auM  of  FwtdtmtmUa,  ^^ 


Animal  unknown,  presumed  to  roMmble  the  Nantnus. 

Shell  external;  spiral  or  straight;  aepta  sinuous,  sul 
with  lobated  margins;  the  last  chamber  the  largent,  a..i 
lodging  the  animal:  siphon  central  or  margiaaltaiMi  ex- 
ternal.   [Co&NU  AincoNis,  Zoology.] 

Genera.    BaeuUtes  (Lamarck). 
Hamites  (  Parkinson >• 
Scaphites  (Parkinson). 
Ammonites  (Bruguiirea). 
Turrilites  (Lamarck). 

Order  2.    Dibranehiata. 

Approaching  nearest  to  the  Vertebrate  animalt,     Brsn 
ohifls  or  gills  two  in  nambcr.    Syn.  Cryptodibranrhia' i, 
De  Blainville ;  Acetahuli/era,  D*Orbigny ;  plus  the  Spiru- 
Hda  and  Belemnitidce, 

Tribe  Decapoda. 
Family  1.    SpirukdUt, 

Animal  corresponding  in  external  form  to  the  decapodotis 
type;  internal  organization  unknown;  presumed  to  U: 
dibranchiate. 

Shell  partly  internal,  e}-lindrical,  multiloeular,  disc(>V<^ ; 
the  whorls  separated;  septa  transyerse,  concave  next  ti." 
outlet,  and  with  regular  intervals.  Siphon  marginal  ai.^1 
internal,  uninterrupted. 

Genus  Spirula  (Lamarck). 

Family  2.    BelemnitidUe  (Belemnites,  Thunder-stone^  i. 

Animal  unknown.  But  *  as  it  is  certain  that  the  amcn^U 
of  this  family  of  extinct  Cephalopods  possessed  the  ink-b  j. 
they  must  consequently  have  been  enveloped  by  a  mssru  r 
mantle ;  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  they  resemh.-  \ 
tlie  dibranchiates  in  their  locomotive  and  respiratory  or',!b(w, 
and  consequently  in  the  general  plan  of  their  org&nizati-  n. 
In  the  structure  and  po^ition  of  their  siphoniferouscamenit  \ 
shell,  they  are  intermediate  to  Spirula  and  Sepia^  an<i  a« 
the  animal  of  Sjiirula  is  proved  to  be  a  decapod,  the  prdM* 
bility  is  very  strong  that  the  animal  of  the  Belemniie  «•« 
of  the  same  type.* 

Shell  internal,  composed  of  an  external  calcareoua  sbesiL. 
formed  by  a  succession  of  hollow  cones,  the  extenor  U-'.ij 
the  largest;  of  an  internal  horny  sheath,  also  of  a  cor..«  -i 
form,  containin*;  at  its  apex  a  chambered  shell,  the  septa  >: 
which  are  conca\e  externally,  and  perforated  by  a  mart^'inil 
and  ventral  siphon.     [Bklkmnitk.] 

Genera.     Belemnites  (Lamarck). 
Actinocomax  (Miller). 
Pseudobelus  (De  Blainville). 
Family  3.     Sepiadce  (Cuttle-fishes). 

Animal,  body  oblong,  depressed,  with  two  narrow  laUrj! 
fins  extending  its  whole  length. 

Shell  internal,  lodged  in  a  sac  in  the  back  part  of  t\o 
mantle,  composed  of  an  external  calcareous  apex  or  mu* : . 
(point),  of  a  succession  of  calcareous  lamin«,  with  inter- 
vening spaces  filled  with  air,  and  supported  by  co'ua.- « 
but  not  per  torn  ted  by  a  siphon,  and  an  internal  hom%  la\«.;. 
corresponding  to  the  anterior  horny  sheath  of  the  Beleiinji.:  v  -. 

Genus  Sepia  (Cuvier). 
Family  4.     Teuihidne  (Calamaries,  rcvOoc  (tenthcti^).  t'  * 

term  applied  by  Aristotle  to  t- 
ten- armed  MaXana  (Malakia  k.v . 
an  internal  horny  plate  orgU'i  •.  - 
Animal,  body  sometimes  oblong  and  depre««d,  ^lu  r « 
elongated  and  cyluidrical;  with  a  pair  of  fins  vnr>in;:  .  > 
their  relative  size  and  position,  but  gcn«iiUy  broad/sh  r.-  r 
than  the  body,  and  terminal. 

Shell  internal,  nidimental,  in  the  form  of  a  thiii,strair>'. 
elongated,  homy  lamina;  encysted  in  the  aubstanoe  mu 
doi'sal  aspect  of  the  mantle. 

Funnel  with  an  internal  \'alve,  and  articulated  at  .'- 
base  to  two  ventro-laleral  cartilaginous  promincnrv^  v  t 
the  mantle. 

Genera.    Sopioteuthis  (De  BlainTille). 
Loiigo  (Ouvier). 
Onycheteuthis  (Liehtenatctol. 
Rossia  (Owen>. 
Sepioia  (Leach). 
P,  Funnel  unprovided  with  an  internal  valve,  and  aJitf^ 
rent  at  the  antero-lateral  parts  of  its  base  lo  the  mantla 
Genera.    Loligopeis  (Lamarck). 
Cranehia  (Leach), 

Tribe  Octopoda. 
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It  U  probabld  that  the  dispoBition  attributed  to  the  natives 
of  Ceram  may  have  been  called  forth  by  the  oppressions  of 
tlie  European  settlers,  and  particularly  by  their  destruction 
of  the  clove  trees,  which  deprived  the  cultivators  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry  and  a  profitable  employment 

Ceram  forms  part  of  the  government  of  Amboyna,  and 
has  followed  the  fate  of  that  island  as  regards  its  different 
European  possessors.  [Ahboyna.]  The  governor  of  Am- 
boyna is  accustomed  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  different  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Ceram,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  fleet  of 
armed  boats,  containing  native  rejahs  and  other  chiefs.  The 
object  of  this  voyage  is, '  to  examine  into  and  decide  upon  all 
disputes  that  may  arise  among  the  Indians  that  are  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Europeans ;  to  discover  and  prevent 
illicit  trade,  and  to  destroy  such  spice-trees  as  ai<e  found 
growing  in  places  where  they  are  not  allowed/  (Stavorinus's 
Voyases ;  Hamilton's  East  India  Oazetteer,) 

CER  A'MIUS,  a  genus  of  Hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
section  Diploptera,  LaireUle.  This  genus  is  arranged  by 
Latreille  next  to  the  true  wasps ;  it  is  readily  distinguished 
by  the  superior  wings  being  flat  (not  folded  as  in  the  wasps) 
and  having  only  two  cubital  cells ;  the  labial  palpi  are  longer 
than  the  maxille.    [Vespida.] 

CERAMBY'CIDiE,  a  family  of  Coleopterous  insects  of 
the  section  Longicornis,  (Latreille).  Distinguishing  charac- 
ters : — Body  generally  elongate ;  antennsB  very  long,  as  long 
or  longer  than  the  bony ;  labrum  very  distinct  and  broader 
Uian  long ;  maxillsB  with  the  terminal  processes  membrana- 
ceous and  projecting ;  mandibles  moderate ;  eyes  lunate, 
partly  surrounding  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennse ;  thorax 
nearly  cylindrical,  or  orbicular,  truncated  before  and  behind ; 
legs  rather  long,  and  generally  compressed ;  tarsi  spongy 
beneath,  penultimate  joint  bilobed. 

The  (3erambycid8B  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but 
they  abound  moat  in  hot  climates,  and  constitute  a  very  ex- 
tensive group  of  coleopterous  insects,  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  which  is  the  great  length  of  the  antennoo.  One  of 
their  most  important  funtions  appears  to  be  to  assist  with 
numerous  other  wood-feeding  insects,  in  the  removal  of  old 
and  decaying  trees ;  it  is  in  the  larva  state  principally  that 
this  business  is  performed.  The  parent  insect  deposits  her 
egi^s  in  a  hole  excavated  for  the  purpose ;  when  these  are 
hatched  the  larvse  commence  feeding  upon  the  wood,  and  in 
so  doing  excavate  burrows  in  various  directions,  but  mostly 
longitudinal ;  in  this  state  they  frequently  live  for  two  or 
three  years'**  and  the  perforations  which  they  make  are  very 
extensive. 

The  larvee  are  elongate,  broadest  towards  the  head,  and 
taper  slightly  towards  the  tail,  and  are  composed  of  thirteen 
segments.  They  have  six  legs  (situate  one  on  each  side,  on 
the  under  part  of  the  three  anterior  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men) which  are  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  apparent.  They 
move  chiefly  by  means  of  the  segments  of  the  body,  which 
have  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  flat  and  covered  with  mi«- 
nute  tubercles.  In  making  their  way  in  the  cylindrical,  or, 
what  is  almost  always  the  case,  oval  burrows,  the  animal 
protrudes  these  parts  of  the  segments,  above  and  beneath, 
and  thus  thrusts  itself  forward.  The  head  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  composed  of  two  segments ;  the  hinder  part  is 
very  broad  (almost  equalling  that  of  the  segment  in  which  it 
is  inserted),  terminated  on  each  side  anteriorly  by  an  angle 
and  separated  from  the  forepart,  which  is  narrow,  by  an  ele- 
vated ridge  ;  the  jaws  {mandibles)  are  short  and  very  stout 
and  strong  ;  the  antennas  are  scarcely  visible,  the  palpi  are 
small.  The  first  segment  of  the  abdomen,  or  that  next  the 
head,  is  protected  by  a  shield  above,  of  a  horn4ike  substance. 

The  pupcD  are  what  is  termed  ineompleief,  i.  e.  when  ^e 
external  organs  (such  as  the  wing-cases,  antenn6e,legs,  £&o.) 
are  each  inclosed  in  a  separate  and  distinct  sheath,  and  '  con- 
sequently not  closely  applied  to  the  body,  but  have  their  form 
for  the  most  part  clearly  distinguishable.*  The  antennn, 
which  have  been  before  described  as  being  very  long  in  the 
perfect  insect,  are  bent  backwards  and  lie  along  the  back  of 
the  pupa  until  they  reach  the  apex  of  the  bony ;  they  are 
then  recurved  and  extend  along  the  under  side,  and,  if  very 
long,  they  are  again  recurved,  so  that  they,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  parts,  lie  close  to  the  body}. 

*  We  hare  found  Cvrambyx  larrv,  which.  Judging  by  the  size  of  the  iniectt 
towliich  Ihey  afterwards  turued.were  fUlUerowtt;  these  have  been  kept  for 
upwards  of  a  year  without  iocreafioKin  slxeiu  the  slightest  degree, 
t  Sec  Xirby  and  Spence's  *  Introduction  to  Biiliah  Entomolonr.' 
X  Th<>  above  dcfluitionof  an  incomplete  pupa  mast  only  be  taken  in  a  eom- 
parativu  sense.  The  parts  are  in  fact  cloiely  applied  to  Uw  body, bat  not  m> 
miMli  M  M  la  tho  pup»  of  Uii  Xjepldoplm, 


the  Oerambycide  in  the  perfeei  slata  iV«qiient  fUf99r% 
especially  of  the  Umbelliferous  kind ;  the  large  species  are 
often  found  on  the  tiunks  of  trees.  Different  individuals  of 
the  same  species  vary  exttemt\y  in  sizr,  a  circumstance  fre- 
quently observed  in  those  insects  whose  larvn  feed  on  wo  <i, 
and  arising  most  probably  from  the  degree  of  moisture  or 
dryness  of  the  food. 

M.  Latreille  restricts  the  genus  Cerambyx  to  thoee  ipec^es 
whioh  have  an  unequal  or  rough  thorax,  ueually  spinous  or 
tuberculated  and  dilated  in  the  middle  at  the  sides.  mitU 
the  third,  fonrth,  and  fifth  joints  of  the  antenns  evidvnti% 
thicker  than  the  following  ones*  and  the  remaiBtag  jouat 
abruptly  longer  and  thinner. 

Cerambys  keros  affords  an  example  of  this  ivenits :  it  is 
about  an  inch  and 'a  half  in  length ;  of  an  elongate  form*  at* 
tenuated  posteriorly  ;  black ;  elytra  with  the  apex  pitrhy.  or 
brown ;  the  thorax  is. rough  and  shining,  and  has  a  spine  on 
each  side.  This  species,  together  with  another  belonginir  t'^ 
the  same  genus  {€.  c^reib),  nas  been  found  in  England*  but 
it  is  extremely  rare ;  in  the  warm  and  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  it  is  common.  The  larva  perforates  the  oak,  and  ac- 
cording to  Latreille  is  perhaps  the  cossus  of  the  antients. 

The  genus  Cerambyx  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  most  of  the 
British  entomologists  is  synonymous  with  that  of  Calltrh- 
chroma  of  LatreiUe,  whereas  the  characters  given  by  hm 
for  Cerambyx  agree  with  those  of  Hamaticherus  of  Sngli.sh 
authors. 

The  Muek-beetle^  which  is  very  oommon  in  the  aoutb  of 
England  on  old  pollard  willows,  will  serve  to  ilhutimte  thr 
genus  Cerambyx  of  Stephens^s  <  Illustrations  of  British  Ento- 
mology ;*  it  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.^of  an  elon- 
gate and  somewhat  linear  form ;  its  colour  is  usually  brii^iit 
green,  sometimes  blue;  the  under  part  of  the  body  ii 
bluish. 

This  insect  emits  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  odoitr,  vLi-t 
is  not  unlike  attar  of  roses.  It  certainly  bears  no  re»«'zn- 
blance  to  musk,  though  those  who  gave  it  the  name  otMusK- 
beetle  appear  to  have  thought  that  it  did. 

CERA'PTURUS.    [Pausus.] 

CE'RAPUS  (Zoolog)')f  a  ^enus  of  amphipodous  crus- 
taceans forming  the  sixth  division  of  the  third  section  of  Cm 
order  Amphipoda  (Latreille),  according  to  Desmareat.  Tr.c 
following  are  the  characters  of  this  tlivision :  all  fuur  an> 
tennss  very  great  and  strong,  and  nearly  of  the  ui..e 
length;  the  upper  with  four  joints,  the  lower  or  lateral  ones 
with  five. 

Say  first  established  this  genus,  which  has  the  anteniss 
hairy  and  performing  in  some  sort  the  office  of  liiahs*  herein 
corresponding  in  a  degree  to  the  lower  antennse  of  Lt^ 
Corophia  of  Latreille.  Feet  of  the  first  pair  small,  and  w-- 
minated  by  a  simple  short  nail;  those  of  the  second  p.^. 
on  the  contrary,  very  large,  having  a  large,  flat,  trian<rv.ijr 
manus  provided  with  a  biarticulated  thumb,  ootrespondr  * 
to  a  well  developed  point  which  represents  the  inunove 
finger  in  the  ordinary  crustaceans ;  (hose  of  the  three  m:c 
ceeding  pairs  moderate  and  monodactylous,  and  the  Uk-\ 
last  longer,  more  slender,  and  directed  baekwards  and  u;« 
wards.  Eiody  long,  linear,  demicylindrical,  oompoaed 
twelve  segments,  the  last  of  which  ii  flattened  into  the  f  rm 
of  an  oval  plate  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  small  bifur- 
cated appendage  at  the  extremity.  Head  terminated  hi  a 
very  small  rostrum.  Eyes  ]ffojecting.  Example,  Cerafm* 
tubtUarie,    Like  the  lame  of  the  rhryganee,  this  axtr«- 
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tCentpUB  tubolarif '] 

ordinary  crustacean,  which  is  about  six  lines  in  lensth.  ^ 
in  a  small  cylindrical  tube,  which  is  oonsidefcd  to  be  t^ 
a  Tubularia«  exposing  only  the  head,  the  Awr  hi.*^.- 
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7.  C.  pieudoeera9U9t  the  Chinese  cheny.  Plowers  io 
hairy  loose  eorymbs,  efypearin^  before  the  leaves,  with  a 
long  hairy  tube  to  the  ealyx.  £eavea  ovate  or  obovate,  cus- 
pidate, doubly  serrated,  slightly  downy  on  the  veins.  A 
Chinese  species,  probably  firam  the  northern  provinces  of 
that  great  empire.  It  bears  a  small  pale  red  sweet  fmit, 
which  is  more  readily  forced  than  tnat  of  the  common 
cherry.  It  grows  readily  in  the  open  air,  forming  a  large 
hush,  and  producing  its  pale  pink  flowers  in  the  beginning 
of  March ;  on  this  account  they  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
frost.  For  some  particulars  concerning  the  cultivation  of 
this  species,  see  the  TVansactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  vol.  vii.,  p.  180,  old  series. 

8.  C.  depresM,  sand  cherry.  Flowers  appearing  a  little 
earlier  than  the  leaves,  or  about  the  same  time,  in  small 
compact  umbels.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  serrated,  glau- 
cous on  the  under  side,  bluish  green  and  somewhat  shining 
on  the  upper.  Fruit  mucronate.  A  small  bush  resembling 
a  dwarf  almond,  covei^  with  profusion  of  small  white 
flowers  in  May,  and  afterwards  with  small,  black,  bitter, 
shining,  sharp-pointed  fruit.  It  is  found  in  Canada  and 
the  northern  of  the  United  States,  but  appears  to  be  un- 
known in  the  southern  States.  In  our  gardens  it  is  a  hand- 
some bush,  but  short-lived.  The  nurserymen  propagate  it 
by  budding  on  a  plum-stock. 

9.  C  prostrata,  the  spreading  cherry.  Flowers  solitary, 
or  few  in  a  cluster,  appearing  along  with  the  leaves,  than 
which  they  are  shorter.  Leaves  rouudish*ovate.  loosely 
hairy  beneath,  deeply  and  simply  serrated.  Calyx-tube 
oblong,  segments  downy  inside.  A  small  prostrate  bush, 
found  on  the  sea-const  of  Candia  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Dalmatia  and  Asia  Minor,  where  it  enlivens  the  rocks  with 
its  gay  pink  blossoms  late  in  the  spring.  In  this  country  it 
is  rare ;  it  will  live  without  protection  in  winter,  but  it  pre- 
fers a  moderate  degree  of  shade,  and  is  admirably  suited  for 
rockwork  in  sheltered  places.  Botanists  are  pretty  gene- 
rally of  opinion  that  it  is  the  same  as  what  the  Russians 
call  Amygdcdus  incana,  a  species  inhabiting  the  lower 
grounds  of  the  Caucasian  range ;  but  in  this  we  are  per- 
suaded they  are  wrong,  for  the  A,  incana,  whether  it  be  an 
almond  or  a  cherry,  firms  a  bush  five  or  six  feet  high,  and 
has  narrow,  oblong,  blunt  leaves,  covered  beneath  with  as 
close  a  down  as  those  of  spinea  tomentosa, 

10.  C,  Japonica,  the  dwarf  almond.  Leaves  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, very  much  tapering  to  the  point,  finely  serrated, 
slightly  downy  beneath,  very  rugose.  Flowers  appearing  a 
little  before  the  leaves  in  small  dense  clusters.  Calyx 
smooth,  bell  shaped,  with  the  segments  as  long  as  the  tube. 
A  native  of  Japan,  and  long  known  in  our  gardens  as  the 
double  dwarf  almond,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
that  appear  in  the  month  of  March.  Its  flowers  in  their 
double  state  are  of  a  pale  pink,  with  the  delicate  petals  ar- 
ranged with  the  most  artificial  symmetry,  so  as  to  resem'ble 
curious  shell-work.  Although  quite  hardy,  yet  this  species 
should  be  trained  to  pales  or  walb,  so  as  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  frosts  that  are  so  common  at  the  early  season 
when  its  flowers  appear.  The  single-flowered  plant  has 
only  been  lately  introduced,  and  is  at  present  rare;  the 
flowers  are  small,  and  not  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
Tho  fruit  is  a  small,  pale,  red,  acid  cherry,  not  much  larger 
than  a  pea. 

Section  II.  Bird  Cherries.  Flowers  growing  in  long 
racemes,  appearing  mt/i,  or  later  than,  the  leaves. 
Leaves  deciduous. 

1 1 .  C  Mahaleb,  the  perfumed  cherry.  Leaves  roundish 
ovate,  deciduous,  glaucous  on  the  underside,  simply  ser- 
rated. Flowers  in  somewhat  corymbose  racemes  not  much 
longer  than  the  leaves.  A  shrub  or  small  tree,  remarkable 
for  the  powerful  and  agreeable  odour  of  its  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  rocks  in  the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia,  Camiolia,and  Hun- 
gary, spreading  into  Asia  till  it  acquires  its  most  eastern 
limits  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Crimea.  It  is  not  a  particularly  ornamental  plant,  and 
though  perfectly  hardy  is  seldom  seen  in  oUr  gardens.  The 
fruit  is  black,  and  nauseouslv  bitter. 

12.  C  PadtiSt  the  common  bird  cherry.  Leaves  oblong, 
cuspidate,  rucose,  simply  serrated,  deciduous.  Flowers  in 
racemes  much  longer  than  the  leaves.  A  common  species. 
Wild  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of  the  middle  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, less  common  in  the  south,  and  occurring  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Caucasus  and  the  Altai.  It  is  readily  known  by 
Its  deciduous  rugose  leaves,  long  racemes  of  white  flowers 


and  nmxA  bitter  frnit»  wiiidiii  hcMrefcr  tgmmStilfB  mtm^h 
tobffds.  Two  <nr  three  nntmportent  varieties  ooenr  in  Har- 
dens ;  and  also  one  with  red  frnit  (C.  Fatktt  rvdra),  th« 
leaves  of  which  are  less  ruirase  and  more  lucid,  longer 
stalked,  and  not  cnspidate.  It  looks  like  a  hybrid  hetac^n 
C.PaduevxidC.f^giniantu  This  speeiet  is  comnon  in  the 
nurseries,  and  makes  good  underwood  in  ^tntations  that 
are  cut  periodically. 

13.  C.  Vtrgimanot  the  choke  ehenj*  Leaves  orate  nt 
oblong-laneeolate,  acuminate,  .serrated,  flat,  very  emr^Kh, 
shining,  deciduous.  Racemes  long,  cylindrical,  lateral.  In 
all  systematic  books  are  named  two  American  bird  cberrii-^ 
C.  Virginiana  and  C  seroHna,  to  each  of  which  arc  as- 
signed characters  that  comprehend  so  little  of  a  dtacmui- 
native  nature,  that  we  find  it  impractkable  to  aseertam 
whether  two  species  have  really  been  before  the  wnter»  cq 
these  subjects,  or  whether  they  have  not  distinguished,  umlrr 
different  names,  specimens  of  one  and  the  same  species^  A 
suspicion  of  this  kind  has  evidently  come  across  the  mind 
of  more  than  one  botanist,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  ti.e 
whole  of  what  is  said  respecting  geogrephical  diaftribuiK-n, 
uses,  &c.,  is  as  applicable  to  the  one  as  the  other.  As  the<« 
particulars,  at  all  events,  refer  to  the  ooounon  American  h  rd 
cherry,  a  plant  to  which  the  preceding  definition  stnctly 
applies,  we  have  considered  that  to  be  what  is  meant  by  L\ 
Virginiana ;  and  we  have  applied  the  name  of  C.  serfftina 
to  a  plant  which  occurs  in  our  gardens,  and  which  probab); 
is  -a  different  species,  although  dasely  allied  to  the  pre««xit. 
Sir  W.  Hooker  makes  the  following  statement  cODcernir.i; 
C  Virginiana.  This  lunaaalaige  tree,  according  to  Mi- 
chanx,  in  the  soothem  states,  attaining  from  80  to  100  fcvl 
in  height  It  is  the  Tawqupy-meen-ahtik  of  the  Cfvt^. 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson^  rising  on  the  sandy  plains  of 
the  Saskatchewan  to  20  feet,  but  extending  as  lar  north  :%« 
the  Great  Slave  lake  (lat  62^),  where  it  atuins  the  heicLt 
of  five  feet  only.  Its  fruit  is  not  very  edible  in  a  reri  nt 
state,  but  when  dried  and  bruised  it  forms  an  esteemed  ad- 
dition to  pemmican.  Elliott  adds,  that  its  timber  is  amoTij; 
the  best  in  the  United  States  for  cabinet-makers'  work.  I.i 
this  country  it  forms  rather  a  graceful,  though  roondMn 
headed  tree,  from  20  to  30  feet  high;  and  its  shinitir 
though  deciduous  leaves  give  it  almost  the  appearAcc  cf 
an  evergreen. 

14.  C.  serotinot  Uie  late  bird  cherry.  Leaves  obovau>- 
lanceolate,  acute,  serrated,  channelled,  very  shining,  dcxi- 
duous.  Racemes  long,  cylindrical,  lateral.  What  b  tln.t 
designated  in  this  place  is  a  plant  with  something  of  th« 
aspect  of  a  Poitugal  laurel,  end  as  it  flowers  later  than  th« 
last,  its  fVuit  is  usually  ripened  in  this  climate.  It  is  prin- 
cipally distinguished  b)'  its  leaves  being  more  obovate.  netvr 
flat,  but  always  half-folded  up,  and  with  a  more  shining  sur- 
face. 

15.  C  Capollinu  Mexiean  bird  cherry.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  flat,*  shining,  deciduous 
Racemes  terminal.  A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Hex (r>.\ 
and  well  distinguished  by  its  taper-pointed  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal racemes.  It  is  not  apparently  distinct  froin  the  f  . 
saiicifolia  pt  Fbru.  In  this  countiy  it  is  rather  tend%-r. 
but  forms  a  handsome  object  when  trained  to  waUs  oc 
palings.    Its  bark  is  reputed  a  valuable  febrifuge. 

Section  III.  Laurel  Cherries.  Fhwers  growing  in  /•"*j 
racemes,  appearing  tcith  the  leaves*  Let^ee  ev*- 
green. 

16.  C  CaroUniancL^  the  Carolina  laurel  cherry.  Lea\*« 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute*  serrated,  and  entire,  evergT\>e>ti. 
Racemes  lateral,  much  shorter  than  the  leavea.  A  trn 
uncommon  species  in  the  collections  of  this  country,  to  ii  • 
climate  of  which  it  is  not  adapted.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  trees  of  Carolina,  where  it  gro«  s 
on  islands  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  30  to  &t)  fcrt 
high,  with  a  regular  oval  head.  Its  leaves  are  very  poisoD  ^  i:^ 
*  and  frequently  in  the  spring  of  the  year  destroy  cattle  tUit 
are  tempted  to  browse  freely  on  them.' 

1 7.  C  lauro^erasus,  the  common  or  broad  leaved  lanrt! 
(cherry).  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  remotely  serrated*  sou-: - 
what  convex,  pale  green,  evergreen.  Racemes sh^ter  xh\\ 
the  leaves.  This  valuable  and  common  erergreeo,  vh  .  . 
now  gives  half  their  richness  to  the  varied  pleasure  grour>.U 
of  Great  Britain ;  which  is  so  hardy  that  no  ttwt  seems  to 
affect  it ;  which  is  equally  oapable  of  resisting  the  greatest 
heat  and  drought  of  summer,  and  which  will  ionruh  tiiUr 
m  the  most  exposed  or  the  most  shaded  «t^»^tJiimn  u  a 


native  of  tbe  cotNitry  near  Trebiiond  in  Amb  Miuor,  anil 
was  lent  Troni  Constftntiooplo  to  Ecluse,  In  the  year  1S76, 
by  the  imperial  nmbasKador  UiiK""'-  Ecluse  gives  an  in- 
lereating  account  of  the  difficulty  he  hail  in  eslalilishing 
the  firat  plant,  which  must  hare  been  transmitted  at  no 
ftuiall  charge,  for  it  i*  stated  to  have  been  lix  feet  high, 
with  a  stem  ai  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  (Clusii,  Historia 
Piantarum,  p.  5,}  A  variegated  and  a  barren  leaved 
variety  are  KnoWD  in  gardcm,  but  tbe  original  kind  is  the 
only  one  worth  cultivating  as  an  object  of  ornament.  It  is 
multipUed  in  the  nurseries  by  layering,  cuttings,  and 
seeds.  This  species  ta  remarkable  for  tha  abundance  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  secreted  in  its  leaves. 

I H.  C.  Limlamca,  the  Portugal  laurel  (cherry).  Leaves 
ovate- lanceolate,  acuminate,  concave,  dark  gieen,  glandlsss, 
shining,  eVBrgreen.  Racemes  lateral,  longer  Uian  the 
leaves.  A  native  of  Portugal,  and  also  found  in  tbe  Cana- 
ries, where  it  is  called  Hixa,  acquiring  a  height  of  60  or  70 
feet  According  to  some  the  Hixa  is  a  distinct  species; 
Mr.  Barker  Webb  found  that  plant  on  the  Seria  de  Qerez 
in  Portugal,  of  the  height  just  stated,  while  the  true  Ceratut 
Lutitanica  was  not  above  18  or  20  feet  high.  This  is  less 
hardy  than  the  preceding ;  it  is  less  easy  to  transplant,  and 
vill  not  grow  so  well  under  other  trees ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  naturalised  evergreens.  It  pro- 
duces fruit  in  abundance  in  Eoglaad.  from  which  it  is 
readily  propagated. 

CERATES,  the  name  given  to  certain  combinations 
of  wax  with  other  substances,  which  are  used  as  external 
applications  in  the  treatment  of  various  surgical  cases.  They 
are  of  a  degree  of  consistence  intermediate  between  that  of 
plasters  ana  that  of  ointments ;  and,  according  to  the  nature 
of  tbe  materials  nniled  with  the  wax,  are  capable  of  serving 
different  ends.  They  may  be  emollient,  when  applied  to 
inflamed  or  chapped  surfaces,  or  stimulating,  when  applied 
to  indolent  ulcers;  and  In  the  case  of  vrounds  or  abraded 
»hin  are  useful  in  excluding  the  air,  and  preventing  the 
dressings  fh>m  adhering. 

CERATINA,  a  genua  of  Hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
section  Meltiftra  and  family  Apidtc.  Technical  charac- 
ters:—exterior  palpi  six-jointed,  interior  two-jointed;  an- 
tennte  inserted  in  a  little  fossula,  and  terminated  almost  in 
Kn  elongated  club ;  mandibles  sulcated,  and  tridantete  at 
the  apex;  abdomen  somewhat  ovate,  elongate,  narrower 
towards  the  base,  and  destitute  of  a  ventral  scopa. 

This  genus  is  included  in  the  section  Apis  (xx  d.  2  a.)  of 
Kirby's  '  Monographia  Apura  Angliie.' 

Ctratina  eeeruiaa  (Apis  cjanea,  Kir.),  a  little  bee  which  is 
Tery  uncommon  in  this  country  and  found  during  tbe  au- 
tumn in  the  flowers  of  tbe  JacobaiB,  will  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this  geous  ;— it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a  bluish-green  colour,  and  very  smooth  and  shinr 
inR;  the  fore  part  of  the  bead  in  the  male  is  white. 

There  is  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of 
Wiii  little  insect  given  by  Spinola  in  tbe  tenth  volume  of  the 
'  Annolesdu  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,'  from  which  the 
following  facts  are  drawn. 

The  female  Ceratina  selects  the  dead  branches  of  tlio 
bramble  and  likewise  those  of  the  sweet  briar,  and  with  her 
mandibles  excavates  the  pith,  until  a  cylindrical  burrow  of 
considerable  length  is  formed ;  this  is  then  divided,  generally, 
into  eight  or  nine  cells,  by  partitions  formed  of  the  pith  which 
wa.s  dislodged,  mixed  with  a  glutinous  secretion.  In  each 
cell,  as  it  is  formed,  an  egg  is  deposited ;  it  is  then  furnished 
with  a  portion  of  honey,  which  serves  for  the  food  of  the  larva 
when  £sclosed. 

The  account  is  given  under  the  name  of  Ceratina  albila- 
t/rtM,  which  is  said  to  be  synonymous  with  ^e  one  above- 
tnentioned.  Spinola  states  that  tbe  insect  is  common  in  the 
■•uth  of  Europe. 

CERATCNIA  SILIQUA,  St.  John's  Bread,  or  the 
carob-tree,  is  a  remarkable  plant,  found  wild  in  all  the 
countries  skirting  the  Mediterranean,  eispecially  in  the  Le- 
vant. At  Malta  it  is  almost  the  only  tree  that  grows, 
relieving  the  irksomeness  of  the  while  stone  enclosures  by 
its  dark  foliage.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Leguroi- 
nosm,  among  which  it  is  singular  for  the  very  unusual  cir- 
cumstance of  its  flowers  having  no  petals.  The  pods  con- 
lair,  a  sweet  nutritious  pulp,  and  are  sometimes  seen  in 
the  fruiterers'  shops  in  I^ndon :  they  are  a  common  orliele 
of  food  in  the  countries  where  the  tree  grows  wild.  Pliny 
Chlls  it  Sihqua  prirdulci*.  '  At  the  present  day  it  is  sent 
£  om  I^llestine  to  Alexandria  ia  ship-loads,  and  from  thence 
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across  the  ModiteiraoMD,  and  as  far  as  Constantmople, 

where  it  is  sold  in  all  the  shops.  The  pulp  resembles  raanna 
in  taste  and  consi^itence,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  sugar  to 
preserve  other  substances.  But  tbe  circumstance  that  has 
rendered  it  famous  is  the  controversy  whether  it  was  nut  the 
real  food  of  St.  John  in  tbe  wildemesa.  Some  of  tbe  fathera 
assert  that  the  arpitit,  or  locusts,  of  SL  John  w^v  some 
v^eUthle  substance ;  and  the  uiXi  dypu>v,  wild  honey,  the 
saccbarioe  matter  of  this  pod.    it  is  certain  that  the  plant 

a  day  used 

by  the  Arabs  kharoob.'  (Walsh.)  The  Spaniards  call  it 
aSgaroba,  and  give  its  pods  to  horses.  The  seeds,  which 
are  nearly  of  the  weight  of  a  carat,  have  been  thought  ta 
have  been  the  origin  of  that  ancient  money-weight. 


[Cmtonl*  SaiqiiL] 

CERATCfPHRIS.    [Fnoos.] 

CERATOPHY'LLE3l,  a  small  and  obscure  group  of 
plants,  comprehending  tbe  single  genus  Ceratophyllum, 
and  probably  a  mere  section  of  Urlicaoeie,  with  the  struc- 
ture and  habit  of  that  natural  order  modiSed  by  the  sub- 
mersed situation  in  which  the  species  live.  They  are  aquatic 
plants,  with  cellular  leaves  split  into  capillary  divisions,  with 
monmrious  flowers,  a  many-parted  inferior  calyx,  several 
stamens,  a  one-celled  ovary  with  a  pendulous  ovule,  and  a 
seed  whose  embryo  has  four  cotyledons  surrounding  a  highly 
developed  many-leaved  plumula.  Ceratophnllum  tubmer- 
lum  and  demersum  inhabit  ditches  in  this  country. 

CERATO'PHYTA.     [Corallia.] 

CE'RBERA,  a  genus  of  Apocynaceous  plants,  contain- 
ing, among  other  poisonous  species,  that  from  which  the 
tanghin  poison  of  Madagascar  is  procured.  The  genua 
(^erbera  is  known  in  its  oi^er  by  the  calyx  being  leafy,  tbe 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  clavate  tube,  and  five  scales 
on  its  orifice,  the  stamens  sessile  just  below  the  orifice  of 
the  tube,  and  a  one  or  two-seeded  drupe,  with  a  fibrous 
woody  stone.  The  tanghin  tree,  Cerbera  tanghin,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  tree  with  lanceolate  alternate  leaves,  of  a  lea- 
thery texture,  pale  pink  flowers  arranged  in  cor)'mbaBe  pa- 
nicles, with  a  crimson  star-like  blotch  at  the  orifice  of 
the  tube,  and  an  oval  drupe  as  large  as  a  peach,  of  a  green 
colour,  stained  with  purple,  and  not  unlike  some  sorts  of 
mango.  The  following  interesting  account  of  tbe  plant  is 
given  by  Mr.  Telfair : — The  kernel  of  the  fruit  must  be  a 
verr  powerful  poison  ;  it  is  not  much  larger  Ihnn  an  almond, 
ana  yet  is  sufficient  to  destroy  above  twenty  persons.  Ko- 
dama,  the  late  king  of  Madagascar,  abolisbea  the  use  of  it 
as  an  ordeal ;  whether  the  custom  has  been  revived  by  (he 
new  government  I  know  not.  It  was  with  great  diOicul^ 
that  the  chieftains  conld  be  persuaded  to  admit  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  ail  usage,  which  had  existed  from  lime  immemorial, 
and  whose  unerring  efficacy  in  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  crime  had  never  been  questioned,  until  Mr.  Hasty 
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t>ar  govuBDietit  agent,  had  aoquired  tucb  an  mfluenoe  with 
Radama  and  hu  court,  aa  to  admit  of  the  exposure  of  its 
fidlacy.  But  this  was  the  work  of  years;  and  although 
Radama  was  at  length  himself  convinced  that  nothing  could 
be  more  unjust  than  the  continuance  of  the  practice,  he 
dared  not  so  flur  shock  the  prejudices  of  his  people  as  to 
order  that  it  should  cease.  Even  the  chief  performers  in 
the  ceremony,  the  8kids,  as  they  are  called  at  Tanara* 
rissoo,  who  unite  in  their  own  persons  the  offices  of  priests 
and  physicians,  and  who  administer  the  poisonous  kernel  to 
the  victims,  never  doubt  iU  power  of  nvealing  guilt  or 
clearing  innocence ;  the  last  occasion  on  which  it  was  prac- 
ticed in  Radama's  reign,  and  of  which  he  availed  himself 
to  effect  ito  discontinuance,  personally  regarded  his  court 
and  attendants.  The  king  was  aifooted  with  a  complaint 
of  the  liver  for  which  the  skid  prescribed  some  ineffica- 
cious remedies,  and  as  the  disease  became  worse,  Mr.  Hasty 
gave  him  some  calomel  in  doses,  which  he  had  found  by 
experience  to  relieve  himself  under  similar  symptoms.  The 
disease  disappeared,  but  ptyalism  was  produced,  and  alarmed 
the  king's  family,  who  believed  that  he  was  poisoned,  and 
insisted  that  all  his  immediate  attendants  should  be  put  to 
the  ordeal  of  the  tanghin,  and  the  royal  skid  was  most 
earnest  in  pressing  to  have  it  performed,  although  he  him- 
self, from  nis  rank  and  place,  was  among  the  first  to  whom 
it  would  be  administered.  In  vain  the  ung  protested  that 
he  felt  himself  cured,  and  that  the  indisposition  and  sore- 
ness of  the  mouth  was  caused  by  the  medicines  that  had 
relieved  him,  and  which  would  pass  off  in  a  few  days.  The 
skid  insisted,  the  ministers  and  principal  chieftains  joined 
with  the  family  in  requiring  the  ordeal,  to  which  the  king, 
in  spite  of  his  convictions,  was  compelled  to  consent ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  made  it  a  condition  that  this  should  be 
the  last  exhibition  of  the  kind,  and  ho  bewailed  the  neces- 
sity which  deorived  him  of  so  many  attached  dependants, 
whose  fate  he  nad  predicted,  while  he  protested  his  convic- 
tion of  their  innocence. 

The  king's  servants,  including  the  skid,  were  more  than 
twenty  in  number ;  they  were  shut  up  at  night  separately, 
and  not  allowed  to  taste  food ;  the  next  morning  they  were 
brought  out  in  procession,  and  paraded  before  the  assembled 
people ;  the  proiiding  skid  haa  the  tanghin  fruit  in  readi- 
ness; after  some  prayers  and  superstitious  evolutions  he 
took  out  the  kernel,  which  he  placed  on  a  smooth  stone, 
and  with  another  stone  broke  down  part  of  it  into  a  soft 
white  mass  like  powdered  almonds.  Tne  victims  were  then 
brought  separately  forward,  each  was  questioned  as  to  his 
guilt,  and  if  he  denied,  his  arms  were  tied  behind,  and  he 
was  placed  on  his  knees  before  the  skid,  who  put  a  portion 
of  the  pounded  kernel  on  his  tongue  and  compelled  him  to 
swallow  it.  Thus  the  kernel  was  shared  among  all  the 
king*s  personal  servants.  On  some  of  the  individuids  the 
poison  began  to  operate  in  half  an  hour  or  leu.  Hie  skid 
takes  particular  notice  bow  they  foil,  whettier  on  the  face, 
to  the  right  or  left  hand,  or  on  the  back,  each  position  indi- 
cating a  different  shade  of  guilt  Convulsions  generally 
oome  on,  accompanied  with  efforts  to  vomit.  Those  whose 
stomachs  reject  the  dose  at  an  early  period  usually  recover : 
on  this  occasion  there  were  only  two  individuals  with  whom 
this  was  the  case:  the  others  were  thrown  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility into  a  hole,  and  every  person  present  at  the  ce- 
remony was  obliged  to  throw  a  stone  over  them,  so  that 
their  burial  was  quickly  completed.  The  king's  skid  was 
one  of  the  first  that  felL  Those  that  recover  are  supposed 
to  bear  a  charmed  life  ever  after,  and  are  respected  as  the 
peculiar  favourites  of  the  gods. 

CB'RBERUS,  the  watch -dog  of  the  infernal  regions,  the 
offspring  of  Typhon  and  Echidna.  According  to  Hesiod 
he  nad  fifty  heads ;  according  to  Horace,  100  ;  the  ordinary 
account  givvs  him  only  three,  and  this  number,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  triple  form  in  which  Ger}*on  and  Hecate 
appear,  points  to  the  usual  phenomenon  in  the  elementary 
worships  of  antient  Greece,  in  which  a  power  of  the  nether 
world  was  also  a  terrestrial  and  celestial  divinitv.  The  Chi- 
na»ra  was  another  monster  of  the  same  kind.  Cerberus  was 
also  the  name  of  a  serpent  which  infested  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Tfl»narus.  The  word  probably  signifies  •  dark ;' 
Cerberian  occurs  as  a  synonym  for  Cimmerian  in  Hesychius. 
Nicatidt*r  applies  it  as  an  epithet  to  a  toad.  (Dahler, 
Ler,  vor.  peregrin. ;  Stcph.  Thei,  ed.  Lond.  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiL) 

CR'RBBRUS  (Zoology),  a  tubgenus  of  Ophidians  (ser- 
penU),  estahltahed  by  Cuvier  in  his  division  of  the  great 
lenos  Cciubmr.  The  Cerberi,  like  the  P^tM<m9,  next  to  which 


they  are  placed  in  the  *  Rtene  Animal,*  have  acariy  tiH 
whole  of  the  head  covered  wiUi  small  scales,  and  pUtn      r 
between  and  before  the  eyes;    but  they  are  without  i-  • 
hooks  or  naOs  near  the  vent.    Cuvier  further  aays  that  i^  *s 
have  also  sometimes  simple  platas  at  the  base  of  tbr  ti 
but  observes  that  whilst  be  has  seen  this  arfangenetii  -. 
one  individual,  he  haa  remarked  others  of  the  saase  ftpt  -  - . 
which  had  them  all  double ;  a  proof,  in  his  opinion.  i4  t 
small  importance  of  the  character.    Example.  Karoo  h  ^^ 
dam.  {Coluber  Cerberui  of  Daudin.)    RusseU»  who  pitn 
the  native  name  above  stated,  thus  describes  die  spacic-^ 
*  Abdominal  scuta  144,  suboaudal  squamsi  59.     T 
head,  somewhat  broader  than  the  neck,  yel  appeara  sau.. 
in  proportion  to  the  trunk;  a  little  convex  above,  r  ->• 
pressed  on  the  sides,  and  projecting  into  a  short,  obtuae.   • 
subtnincate  snout,  on  which  the  eyes  and  ooatcils  anr » '..- 
ated.    The  snout  is  eovered  with  small  lamina  of  %ar.  ■  • 
forms ;  the  rest  of  the  head  with  small  sttborbieular  cu 
nated  scales.    The  mouth  not  large,  the  jawa  ne^riv    ' 
equal  length.    The  teeth  close  set,  regular,  emaU,  ret^x :  ; 
marginal  and  two  palatal  rows  in  the  upper  jaw.    TW  *  •  • 
vertical,  small,  orbicular,  protuberant,  each  aitiiafteil  lu  i 
centre  of  a  remarkable  circle  of  amall  triangular  Ian.  n< 
The  nostrils  very  small,  vertical*  near  to  emkk  otthKf.  il. 
dose  to  the  iqiex  of  the  rostniOL 
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'The  trunk  thick,  round,  covered  with  ki^ 
broad-oval,  imbricate  scales.    The  length  Ou9m 
inches  and  a  half;  thickneea  near  tha  head    ' 
inches;  the  middle  of  the  trunk  four  inrhse 
The  tail  measures  only  eight  inchM,  ia  a  little  «wHi|pr 
tapers  moderately*  and  terminates  in  an  eblttaa  pewL 
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vhe  usual  processes,  the  oxide  being  with  great  difSculty 
reduced  by  charcoal ;  it  is  best  procured  by  decomposing 
the  chloride  by  potassium.  The  properties  of  cerium  are 
that  it  is  pulverulent,  its  colour  varying  from  deep  chocolate 
brown  to  rose-red,  and  by  friction  it  acquires  a  greyish 
shining  appearance.  This  powder  however  does  not  conduct 
electricity,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  emits  a  smell  of 
hydrogen,  and  its  colour  l>ecoraes  gradually  paler.  When 
heated,  it  bums  long  before  redness.  It  decomposes  water 
readily,  even  at  32°  Fahrenheit ;  and  in  boiling  water  the 
effervescence  is  brisk,  owing  to  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
gas.  Cerium  inflames  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur  and  gaseous 
chlorine,  but  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  vapour  of  phosphorus. 
Oxygen  and  cerium  combine  to  form  two  oxides.  The 
protoxide  consists  of  nearly 

1  equivalent  of  oxygen      •        •        •  8 

1  „         cerium  .         •         •         •46 

Equivalent  •  #54 
It  does  not  form  neutral  salts  with  acids,  nor  does  it  combine 
with  alkalies.  This  oxide  has  not  yet  been  obtained  dry  or 
anhydrous ;  in  the  state  of  hydrate  it  is  white,  and  insoluble 
in  water.  By  calcination,  the  water  is  readily  expelled,  and 
the  residue  is  a  mixture  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of 
cerium.  AVhen  the  moist  hydrate  is  exposed  to  the  air  it 
quickly  changes,  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen ; 
and  there  are  formed  protocarbonate  and  hydrate  of  the 
peroxide. 

Sesquioxide  of  cerium  is  composed  of 

1 4  equivalent  of  oxygen  .         •         •         12 
1  „  cerium         •         .         .46 

Equivalent  •  •  58 
It  is  of  a  brick  red  colour,  and  appears  to  be  infusible,  and 
is  undecomposable  by  heat.  It  combines  with  acids,  and 
forms  salts,  which  have  always  an  acid  reaction  when  they 
are  soluble  in  water.  The  hydrate  of  the  peroxide  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  which  becomes  deep  yellow  by  heat, 
and  is  easily  decomposed  by  it.  It  is  not  dissolved  either 
by  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda ;  but  the  alkaline  carbonates 
dissolve  a  little,  and  become  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Chlorine  and  cerium  combine,  and  the  compound  is  a 
white  porous  mass,  which  is  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  is 
soluble  in  water.    It  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  chlorine  .       •         «         .36 
1  „  cerium       •         *         •        46 

Equivalent  .  .  .8*2 
Bromine  and  cerium  probably  form  two  compounds. 
When  Ihe  oxide  of  cerium  is  dissolved  in  hydrobromic  acid, 
a  colourless  liquid  is  formed,  which,  when  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, gives  out  hydroVroraic  acid  ;  it  afterwards  softens  into 
a  viscid  mass,  and  again  becomes  dry.  When  this  is  heated 
to  redness,  a  little  bromine  is  given  out,  and  there  remains 
an  insoluble  oxybromide  of  cerium.  The  pure  bromid'es 
appear  to  be  obtained  with  great  difficulty. 

Fiuorifie  and  cerium — This  compound  occurs  at  Finbo 
with  orthite.  It  is  crystallized  in  regular  six-sided  pri^s. 
It  appears  to  be  a  prototluoride.  A  pure  perfluoride  occurs 
also  in  nature  in  a  state  of  purity;  an  oxytiuoride  is  also 
met  with. 

Sulphur  and  cerium  combine  to  form  probably  two  com- 
poundB.    That  which  is  best  known  is  composed  of 
1  equivalent  of  sulphur    •         •         •         16 
1  .,  cerium         .         .         .46 


Equivalent  •  .  62 
When  the  sulphuret  is  procured  by  the  action  of  sulphuret 
of  carbon  it  is  of  a  cinnabar  red  colour ;  but  when  by  sul- 
phuret of  potassium,  it  is  in  small  transparent  yellowish 
green  crystals  or  scales,  which  resemble  aurum  musivum  in 
appearance.  The  composition  Ls  however  similar  in  both 
cases. 

At  a  heat  below  redness  sulphuret  of  cerium  inflames, 
gives  out  sulphurous  acid,  and  subsulphato  of  cerium  re- 
mains. It  is  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  and  sulphur  is  de- 
posited Muriatic  acid  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; 
chlorine  acts  readily  upon  it,  but  neither  iodine,  phospho- 
rus, nor  potassium  decomposes  it.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
does  not  act  upon  the  solutions  of  cerium ;  but  the  soluble 
sulphurets  decompose  the  solution  of  tho  chloride,  and 
throw  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  a  hydrated  sul- 
*^^*uret ;  with  the  persa^  j  of  cerium  a  deep  green  precipitate 


is  produced  by  the  sulphurets,  which  is  probably  a  hydrateii 
sesquisulphuret. 

Selenium  and  cerium  unite  to  form  a  powdery  reddi'v';!. 
brown  compound  which  has  a  disagreeable  sm^sll ;  wbt-n 
heated,  it  yields  selenious  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a  vhi'e 
powdery  Bubselenite,  The  sulphuret  of  selenium  is  n<<'. 
altered  by  water,  but  all  acids  dissolve  it  readily  with  u.« 
disengagement  of  seleniuretted  hydrogen. 

Phosphorus  and  cerium  form  by  combining  a  blaik 
powder,  which,  by  exposure  to  heat  and  air,  gradual! r 
becomes  white,  and  is  converted  into  phosphate. 

Carbon  and  cerium,  when  united,  form  probably  m  quad*-.- 
carburet  of  cerium;  it  is  black,  interspersed  with  briilia^'t 
points,  and  weighs  as  much  as  the  oxide  of  cerium  em- 
ployed in  forming  it.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  bur.  v 
spontaneously,  like  a  pyrophorus,  and  is  converted  ifii* 
red  oxide  of  cerium,  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Salts  of  cerium, — Both  the  protoxide  and  seiquioxiO.' 
of  cerium  form  salts  with  acid.  The  protosalts  are  colnir- 
less,  their  taste  is  saccharine;  they  always  turn  htUiUv 
paper  red;  the  greater  number  are  soluble  in  water,  a:*; 
even  in  alcohol.  They  are  not  decomposed  by  sulpunt't  I 
hydrogen,  but  the  sulphurets  produce  this  effect.  T  l* 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  occasions  a  white  milky  y  <•- 
cipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  acids  ;  the  alkalies  throw  d't..  u 
a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  tlicm  : 
tincture  of  galls  produces  no  effect. 

The  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  cerium  are  generally  (fa 
yellowish-red  colour.  When  the  solutions  are  concentra:.  :. 
sulphate  of  potash  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  a  >iil  .4 
double  sulphate. 

Protonitrate  of  cerium  does  not  readily  crystallixe ;  its 
taste  is  at  first  sharp,  and  atlterwards  very  sweet,  Itf  mi 
lution  is  colourless ;  water  and  alcohol  both  dissolve  it  m 
large  quantity.  When  it  is  heated  it  first  swells  up.  ar  i 
is  afterwards  converted  by  heat  into  peroxide  and  tiiin-.<^ 
acid. 

Fernitrate  of  cerium,^T\\e  solution  docs  not  wk*).i\ 
crystallize  without  an  excess  of  ncid ;  the  crystals  are  »  h-.i-. 
laraellated,  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohid.  Wula 
dried,  they  become  yellow.  The  solution  decomposes  bj-i.n- 
taneously  by  keeping,  and  a  yellow  subsalt  subsides,  an*:  a,i 
acidulous  salt  remains  in  solution.  The  admixture  oi  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  iron  renders  the  solution  if 
this  salt  blood  red  ;  it  readily  decomposes  by  heat. 

Carbonate  of  cerium.—The  protocarbonate  is  in  wht? 
pearly  scales  ;  it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  by  acids. 

Protosulphaie  of  cerium. — This  salt  may  be  obtain  c«il  i 
colourless  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  requ  r.- 
a  high  temperature  to  decompose  them.  The  alkalies  il.>. 
compose  this  sulphate  immediately,  double  sulphate  U....^ 
formed. 

Sulphate  of  cerium  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  protoxide  •         ,         .         54 
1  u  acid     ....     40 

Equivalent  to    •         ,         94 

Persulphate  of  cerium,— Tho  solution  of  this  salt  i- 
an  orange  colour,  and  its  crystals  are  prismatic,  and   .  .    . 
golden  hue.     It  is  not  a  permanent  sail,  for  it  {crix^^ 
becomes  a  mixture  of  supor-nrotosulphate,  andsub-|>^.*   .. 
phate.     It  is  but  imperfectly  decomposed  by  the  aU^i,,^, 
forming,  like  the  protosulphate,  double  salts  with  ihcm. 

Phosphate  of  cerium  is  a  colourless  insoluble  sj;:.  .r.- 
soluble  in  excoss  of  acid,  but  uissolved  in  nitric   aud  ^.. 
riatic  acids. 

The  principal  minerals  which  contain  cerium  arc  r  - 
sidered  as  silicates— they  are,  cerite,  orthite,  ginlJenile,  -  1 
allanite 

CERIUM.  ORES  OF  ^h.Cen'te,  found  ncarRi.r.ar- 
hiitan,  in  Sweden  ;  it  occurs  amorphous.  Its  colour  i»  j*..  . 
dull  red,  sometimes  greyish,  and  its  streak  is  whiu- ;  .:# 
lustre  is  resinous,  slightly  translucent,  and  suflicienily  i.;..  * 
to  gife  sparks  with  steel,  or  5  •  5.     Sp.  gr.  4*912. 

According  to  Hisingor,  it  consists  of 

Silica         .             .         •  19 

Peroxide  of  cerium         •  68*5d 

Peroxide  of  iron     ,         •  2 '00 

Lime            .          .         .  i*«5 

Water  and  carbonic  aetd  9*60 
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Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  in  order  that  the  further 
proceedings  and  the  adiudication  may  take  place  before  the 
proper  tribunal  By  this  writ,  indictments,  with  the  pro- 
ceedings thereon,  may,  at  any  time  l}erore  actual  trial,  be 
removed  from  the  assizes  or  quarter-sessions  into  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  as  the  supreme  court  of  ordinary  criminal 
jurisdiction.  A  certiorari  for  this  purpose  must  be  granted 
on  the  application  of  a  prosecutor  as  a  matter  of  right ;  but 
when  applied  for  by  a  aefendant,  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion, 
and  is  generally  refused,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. In  order  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  frivolous  ap« 
peals,  it  is  usual  in  statutes  which  give  summary  jurisdiction 
to  inferior  tribunals  to  restrict,  or  altogether  take  away,  the 
right  to  a  certiorari. 

CERUSE.    [Lead,  Carbonatb  of.] 

CERVANTES.    [Saavkdra.] 

CERVICOBRANCHIAaA.  (Zoolojry.)  DeBlainviUes 
second  order  of  his  sub-class  Paracephalophora  Hernia- 
phrodita. 

Character  of  ike  order.  Organs  of  respiration  in  a  large 
cavity  situated  above  the  neck,  and  opening  widely  in  front. 
Head  distinct,  with  two  conical  contractile  teniae ula;  eyes 
sessile  at  their  external  base. 

Family  1.    Retifera, 

Organs  of  respiration  in  the  form  of  a  net  on  the  plafond 
of  the  branchial  cavity. 

Genus  Patella.    (Limpet.) 

Body  more  or  less  circular,  conical  above,  flat  below,  and 
furnished  wilh  a  large  oval  or  round  foot,  which  is  thick 
and  overpassed  on  the  whole  of  its  circumference  by  the 
edges  of  the  mantle,  which  ai*e  more  or  less  fringed.  There 
is  a  complete  series  of  vertical  membranous  plaits  in  the 
lino  of  junction  of  the  mantle  with  the  foot. 


[Animal  of  Patella.] 

Shell  oval  or  circular,  with  an  upright  summit,  or  more 
or  less  curved  forwards.  The  cavity  simple,  and  more  or 
less  deep :  the  border  entire  and  horizontal.  Muscular  im- 
pression narrow,  in  the  form  of  a  hoi-seshoc,  opening  for- 
wards. 

Such  is  De  Blaintille's  arrangement  and  description ; 
and,  before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert 
to  Cuvier's  remarks  upon  them.  The  latter  places  Patella 
under  his  Cyclobmnchians  {Cyclobranchet,  Cyclobran- 
chiata),  the  eighth  order  of  his  (Cuvier's)  Gastropods ;  and 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  *  R^gne  Animal'  bus  the  following 
note  :  *  M.  de  Blainville,  who  gives  the  name  of  Cyclo- 
branches  to  the  order  under  which  he  arranges  the  Dorides, 
makes  of  the  three  preceding  genera  {Fisstirella,  Emargi- 
nula  and  Parmophorus)  and  of  the  PatelUe,  an  order  which 
he  names  Cervicobranches,  and  which  he  divides  into  the 
Retiferes  and  the  Branchi/eres.  The  Retijcies  are  the 
PatellcB,  because  he  supposes  that  they  respire  by  means  of 
a  net-work  belonging  to  the  cavity  which  is  above  their 
bead.  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  discover  it ;  nor  have 
I  been  able  to  see  any  other  organ  of  respiration  than  the 
cordon  of  leaflets  (feuillets)  which  is  carried  all  round  under 
the  border  of  the  mantle.'  And  he  refers  to  his  anatomy 
of  the  Patella  in  his  Memoirs  on  the  Mollusca. 

Cuvier  thus  describes  the  genus :  *  The  PateUce  have  the 
body  entirely  covered  by  a  shell  made  of  one  entire  piece, 
shaped  like  a  widened  cone  {en  cone  evase).  Under  the 
edges  of  the  mantle  is  a  border  (conlon)  of  small  branchial 
learteU  (feuUlets).  The  vent  and  the  outlet  of  the  gene- 
rative organs  are  a  little  to  the  right  above  the  head,  which 
is  furnished  with  a  large  and  short  proboscis,  and  two 
pointed  tentacula,  carrying  the  eyes  at  their  external  bases. 
The  mouth  is  fleshy,  and  contains  a  spiny  tongue,  which 
|?oes  backwards  and  is  folded  back  deeply  in  the  interior  of 
the  body.  The  stomach  is  membranous,  and  the  intestine 
is  long,  delicate,  and  very  much  folded.  The  heart  is  for- 
wards, above  the  neck,  a  little  to  the  right.' 


6.  B.  Sowerby  C  Genera  of  Recent  and  Fofltfl  Shells 
says, '  there  is  no  canal  for  the  passage  of  water  to  the  bnn* 
cfaiaD,  as  there  is  in  Emarginula  and  Siphonaria,  for  in  this 
genus  the  branchisB  are  external,  surrounding  the  animal.' 

Rang  follows  Cuvier,  and  his  description  of  the  animal 
differs  but  little  from  that  given  above.  The  thorny  tonirue 
he  terms  not  inaptly  '  un  long  ruban  lingual  ^ineux.'  He 
thus  defines  the  genus .  '  Animal  famished  with  tentacula 
and  eyes  at  their  external  bases ;  branchie  formed  by  a 
cordon  of  leaflets ;  shell  univalve.*  He  afterwards  gire^  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  shell,  and  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observation :  'M.  de  Blainville  belie^-es  that  he  hi>s 
perceived  the  branchisB  of  the  Paielles  in  a  vascular  net- 
work attached  to  the  plafond  of  a  branchial  cavity.  Not 
having  been  able  to  distinguish  this  net-work,  we  chink 
with  Cuvier  that  the  organ  of  respiration  shows  itself  m 
these  animals  in  the  circle  of  leaflets  which  somtunds  tr.c 
body  between  the  foot  and  the  mantle  as  in  the  Phyllidians.' 

Lamarck  placed  it  among  the  Phyllidians,  ao^  next  to 
Chiton,  and  gave  a  very  good  account  of  the  organisation  «f 
the  animal ;  and  Deshayes,  in  his  valuable  ^ition  of  tiio 
'  Animaux  sans  Vertdbres,*  adds  to  Lamarck's  observatiorK 
the  following  remarks:    *Tdl  very  lately  naturalists  li.iil 
agreed  upon  the  proper  place  of  the  Pateliof  in  the  series  of 
moUusks ;  to  convince  us  of  this  fact,  it  will  be  sufficient  if 
we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  different  methods  which  have  br^n 
published  since  the  system  of  Linnsous.    Nevertheless,  a 
highly  distinguished  naturalist,  M.  de  Blaimnlle,   in  L.> 
'Treatise  on  Malacology,*  has  looked  upon  this  s^enus  wnli 
views  different  from  those  entertained  by  his  prederes^is. 
All  naturalists  had  admitted  without  controversy,  that  the 
small  leaflets  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  foot  and  the  mantic 
of  the  PatelliB  were  true  branchiae,  comparable  in  all  poirii^ 
to  the  branchifldof  the  Phyllidians  and  Chitons,    it  «.>« 
enough,  in  fact,  to  examine  these  leaflets  with  attention,  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  their  eminently  vascular  nature,  and  h\  a 
natural  consequence  to  regard  them  as  a  respiratory  or^.>". 
in  a  situation  which  is  common  to  other  moUnsks.    M.  li.> 
Blainville  rejected  this  opinion,  and  perceiving  in  the  part  ^-i' 
the  mantle  which  forms  the  cervical  sac  sufficiently  re^raar 
strisD,  he  regarded  this  part  as  a  truebranchia  or  |pll,  aiii 
characterized  the  genus  in  consequence  of  this  new  opini  t.. 
By  another  consequence  he  changed  the  affinitica  of  t:.-.* 
genu8«  out  of  which  he  formed  at  the  end  of  the  bcnni- 
phroditic   mollusks,  a  small   particular  family  under  t.t 
name  of  Retifera^  and  composed  of  a  single  genus — ::*  : 
now  before  us.     This  new  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  j  . 
M.  de  Blainville  demanded  an  attentive  and  serious  ex;.:    - 
nation  previous  to  its  adoption.     Many  methods  pre^     * 
thennselves  for  ascertaining  if,  as  this  zoologist  beUevMl. : 
cervical  sac  of  the  PateUce  serves  them  as  a  re%pi!a*  r 
organ.    We  have  compared  with  this  part  in  the  Pa: 
that  of  many  genera,  the  position  of  whose  hFan<^ial  or^... 
has  never  been  doubted— that  of  the  Calyptrtfof,  fu*  i\- 
ample ;  and  we  have  recognized  a  fibrous  structure  a.  ' 
striae  entirely  comparable  to  those  which  are  seen  it;  t: . 
Patella.    We  have  pursued  our  comparison,  not  onit  .* 
the  moUusks  with  a  patelliform  shell,  but  fiurther  in  tl  *-• 
whose  shell  is  more  or  less  rolled  up  or  spiral ;  and  in  :.  . 
without  exception,  we  have  found  the  upper  wall  of  ». 
cervical  sacresembhng  that  of  the  PatelUe.    It  must,  i. 
be  admitted,  that  in  all  the  mollusks  whi<^  have  c\idn: 
a  branchia,  the  cervical  sac  fulfils,  as  in  the  Palel/cr,  f.l 
functions  of  a  respiratory  organ;  or,  on  the  other  haci.  .: 
must  be  allowed  that  if  in  all  the  molluaks  the  eenical  sia.- 
does  not  serve  for  respiration,  neither  does  it  perform  l^: 
function  in  the  Patella. 

'  There  is  a  curious  genus  named  Paiellolda.  bv  M\L 
Quoy  et  Gaimard.  In  these  mollusks  the  shell  is  absolute  v 
like  that  of  the  Paiella,  and  the  animal  has  not  only  ;Mxr- 
vical  sac.  but,  moreover,  a  pectinated  branchia  on  the  n-:  • 
and  anterior  side  of  the  body :  and,  what  is  remarkabU',  ; 
is  deprived  of  those  vascular  leaflets  disposed  aruimd  ll-* 
foot  in  the  Patella.  The  abolition  of  these  leaflets,  :. 
soon  as  a  true  pectinated  branchia  is  developed,  whi'.e  ♦. 
cervical  sac  underj^oes  no  alteration,  and  remains  ih^  >i  • 
m  both  genera,  nflords,  by  a  rational  induction,  the  stn»i. .-.  ^. 
presumption  for  believing  that  the  leaflets  of  the  /*.."-  ■ 
are.  in  fact,  respiratory  organs.  These  two  methods  ot  .- 
duction  of  which  we  have  spoken  would  of  tbem!M>l\  i^  - 
sufficient  to  combat  victoriously  the  opinion  of  M*  de  1>.  j  - 
ville;  but  there  is  a  third  method  still  more  prohrnr.-. 
that  which  anatomical  investigation  furoishes,    WUua    « 
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a  minute  dits«ction  wa  have  iraeed  in  the  PaleUa  the  prin- 
cipal brsncbes  uf  the  vesuli,  we  find  constantly  in  tlia 
thickneM  of  the  muBclsB  uf  tlie  lateral  parts  of  the  Toot,  two 
targa  veisela  which  reach  along  the  whole  circumference, 
ftod  furniah  aitrong  branch  to  each  membranous  leaflet. 
This  disposition  is  like  that  which  is  seen  in  the  Chitons. 
The  feseelf  which  in  the  Pattttte  are  given  off  to  the  cer- 
vic*l  SBC  ttfe  very  small,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
develepment  of  those  of  the  IMicet,  the  Jjmaeet,  or  even 
of  the  TerebraluUe  and  Orbieula,  whose  respiratory  organ, 
thotigh  framed  for  breathing  water  only,  ia  formed  of  a  vas- 
cular net-work  on  a  flatten^  membrane.  In  the  Patella, 
the  cervical  reaseU  are  not  more  developed  than  in  the 
other  molluslu,  which,  possesiing  a  pectinated  branchia, 
have  also  a  cervical  sac  It  seems  to  us  that  we  may  con- 
clude from  the  preceding  observations  that,  in  the  PaialUe, 
the  cervical  sac  is  not  branchial,  and  that  the  brancbin  con- 
eiat  of  the  lloating  litmel1»  between  the  borders  of  the  foot 
Kndofthe  mande.  B^a  natural  consequence  then,  itbe- 
tumes  neceMory  to  reject  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Blainville, 
and  to  plaM  the  PateHa  near  the  Chitous,  forming  a  small 
family  for  each  of  these  genera.' 

Wa  have  only  to  add,  that  recent  obier\'ationa  leave  no 
floubt,  if  any  could  have  existed  after  the  luminoua  remarks 
of  Deshayea,  that  Cuvier  and  his  followers  were  right  and 
that  M.  de  Blainville  is  wrong.  The  series  of  simple  lamina> 
attached  within  the  circular  border  of  the  mantle  fulSl  the 
oHice  of  brane/iite,  and  to  that  end  are  endowed  with  ciiia, 
which  keep  up  a  perpetual  current  of  sea  water  over  them. 
This  current  Hows  friHn  the  outer  to  the  inner  edge  over  the 
surface  of  each  branchial  lamino.  The  position  of  Patella, 
therefore,  amonff  the  CyclobrimeAet  (eighth  order  uf  Gas- 
tropods), where  it  was  placed  by  Cuvier  before  this  charac- 
ter of  the  Rills  of  gaatropodouB  moUusks  wai  known  as  it  is 
now,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  form*  one,  among  many 
instancea.  of  the  penetrating  character  of  Cuvier'a  miud.  , 

The  following  is  De  Blainville's  arrangement  of  the  spe- 
cles  ;  and.  in  the  present  Elate  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
genus,  is  perbapa  a*  good  at  any  that  ha*  been  proposed. 

a.  Species  whose  summit  is  obtuse,  vertical,  very  nearly 
mesial,  and  which  are  conical.  —  Example,    Pataila 


9.  Speetes  s  little  lesa  conical,  and  whose  lammit  is 
placed  a  little  anterior  to  the  position  of  the  last,  wiih 
a  slight  inolination  forwards.— Example,  PaltUa  deau- 
Tata.    Loealitr,  Stimita  of  Hagelhaene,  Falkland  Isles, 


[Pitolla  dwinta.] 

y.  Speciei  which  are  oval,  elongated,  and  compressed  at 
the  sides.  —  Example,  Patella  eongintta.  Locality, 
Indian  Seaa,  Lam. 


S,  Species  whose  summit  is  lub-anteriorand  vary  littlede- 
veloped,  and  which  are  entirely  Hat  or  depressed.— Ex 
ample.  Patella  Kulellaris. 


t.  Depressed  species,  whose  summit  ia  scarcely  jndiraled, 
and  which  are  much  narrower  before  then  they  are 
behind.  —  EKanipIc,  Patella  cochkaria  {Cochlear). 
Genua,  Hdcion,  De  Moulfurt. 


E.  Oval  speciei.  wilh  a  well  marked  summit,  evidently 
inclined  forward  and  sub-marginal ;  border  a  lltttecon- 
ves  in  the  middle. — Example,  Pataila pectinata.  Lo- 
cality, the  Mediterranean  sea. 


[PaUlli  pcctinaU.] 
7,  Species  which  are  oval,  delicate,  nacreous,  and  with  ■ 
festooned  border;  the  summit  ttill  more  marginal  and 
distinct. — Example,  Patella  eymbularia. 


tPaMla  irmbulnkhl 

Geogra[Aiealdi»tnbuHim.—T\io  Patella  are  very  widely 
spreaCand  few  seat  are  without  them.  None  however  ap- 
pear to  have  been  observed  in 
Captain  Parry  (1B19)  orCaptaii 
are  found  principally  in  warm  climaiei. 

Habit*,  ^.— This  genus  is  one  of  those  which  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  the  shells  of  other  moUuaks  or  rocks, 
and  thus  forming  cavities  or  depressions  on  them.  'The 
PaleUa  cochlea'.'  says  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  interesting  paper 
on  the  economy  of  molluscous  animaU  {Phil.  Trans.,  1833), 
'is  often  found  st  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  lives 
almost  exclusively,  attached  to  a  large  species  of  the  sama 
genua,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  forms  a  flat  disk,  exactly 
the  size  of  its  mouth.    To  form  these  flat  disks  (of  which 
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then  afe  to  ^tenendly  two>  one  on  each  side  of  the  ajpex  of 
the  larger  PaieUa,  as  almost  to  form  a  character  of  the  spe- 
cies), and  to  assist  in  the  increase  of  its  size,  the  animal 
appears  also  to  absorb  the  coralline  or  other  similar  sub- 
stances with  which  the  larger  shells  are  abundantly  covered. 
The  common  Patella  of  our  own  coast,  when  long  adherent 
to  another  shell  of  its  own  species,  to  chalk,  or  to  old  red 
sandstone  or  limestone,  also  forms  for  Itself  a  deep  cavity  of 
the  same  form  as  its  shell,  and  evidenUv  produced  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  affixed.'  These  ob- 
senrations  will  strike  every  one  who  may  take  an  interest  in 
such  subjects,  and  has  opportunities  of  examination. 

The  species  are  numerous,  bui  we  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  many  of  these  will  prove  to  be  mere  varieties  when 
the  subject  comes  to  be  deeply  investigated.  The  following 
remarks  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  and  Mr.  Gray 
will  be  read  with  interest,  and  we  could  add  to  them  from 
our  own  observation :  *  Patella,'  writes  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
(Genera  of  Shells),  *  when  detached  from  all  the  other  genera 
which  were  associated  with  it  under  that  name  by  Linnsean 
authors,  forms  still  a  genus  very  comprehensive  in  num- 
bers ;  and  though  well  characterised  as  a  genus,  the  study  of 
it  is  rendered  extremely  difficult,  on  account  of  the  variations 
to  which  the  species  are  liable  from  peculiarity  of  position  or 
situation.  This  observation  is  suggested  by  the  fact,  that 
the  P.  ctsrulea  is  extremely  regular  and  thin  when  it  has 
lived  upon  the  leaves  and  stems  of  sea- weed ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  irregular  when  attached  to  the  roots.  We  hare 
also  reason  to  believe  that  a  like  diiference  of  situation  is  the 
cause  of  the  great  difference  in  character  between  P,  com- 
pressa  and  P.  miniata;  but  we  are  confident  that  they 
ought  to  be  considered  as  varieties  of  the  same,  for  we  possess 
specimens  in  which,  from  the  vertex  to  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  margin,  the  charactei*s  are  those  of  P,  compressa, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  same  identical  spnecimen  is  in- 
disputably a  well  characterised  P,  miniata  ;  it  is  remark- 
able that  Lamarck  should  have  observed  the  same  fact,  but 
considers  it  in  some  measure  inexplicable/  Mr.  Gray,  in 
the  memoir  above  quoted,  thus  contributes  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject :  '  When  a  Patella  or  a  Crepidula  has  attached 
itself  to  the  flat  surface  of  a  rock  or  the  leaf  of  a  large  /ucus, 
the  base  of  its  shell  is  flat  and  its  mouth  roundish ;  when  it 
adheres  to  a  concave  surface,  such  as  the  cavity  of  an  old 
shell,  the  base  becomes  flattened  and  convex  internally; 
and  when  it  fixes  itself  on  the  round  stalk  of  sl/ucus,  the 
sides  become  compressed  so  as  in  some  measure  to  clasp  the 
Btem,  and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  base  project  beyond  the 
front  and  hinder  parts  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  placed 
on  a  flat  surface  it  rocks  backwards  and  forwards.  Several 
nominal  species  of  these  and  allied  genera  depend  on  vari- 
ations in  the  shape  of  the  shell,  caused  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  animal  to  surfaces  of  different  forms ;  thus  the  Patella 
pellucida  of  Montagu  is  synonymous  with  the  P.  ccertUea  of 
the  same  author,  the  former  having  been  founded  on  speci> 
mens  taken  from  the  stalk,  and  the  latter  on  individuals  ob- 
tained from  the  flattened  frond  of  the  fucus,  on  which  the 
species  usually  takes  up  its  abode :  it  is  indeed  by  no  means 
rare  to  find  specimens  in  which  the  animal  has  moved  from 
one  of  these  positions  to  the  other,  and  in  such  cases  the 
shell  represents  P.  canrulea  and  the  base  P.  pellucida,  or 
vice  versd.  The  same  change  takes  place  with  regard  to 
P,  miniata  and  P.  compressa,  I  have  in  my  collection  a 
specimen  of  this  latter  shell,  which  is  P,  miniata  at  the 
top,  it  having  in  its  youth  lived  on  the  frond  of  a  large  Cape 
/ucus  ;  it  afterwards  removed  to  the  stem  and  became  com- 

Eressed,  and  consequently  is  in  this  part  the  P,  compressa , 
ut  by  some  accident  it  was  again  induced  to  change  its 
situation,  and  removing  to  a  flat  surface,  the  edge  of  the 
mouth  expanded,  and  it  became  a  second  time  P.  miniata^ 
or  perhaps  what  may  be  called  by  some  authors  P.  saccha- 
rffuz,  as  this  also  appears  to  be  a  conical  variety  of  the  same 
species.  Lamarck  has  described  a  similar  specimen ;  and 
Mr.  Sowerby,  in  his  Genera  of  Shells,  has  figured  an  ex- 
ample of  this  species,  showing  the  two  states.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Crepidula  porceliana,  when  applied  to  a  flat  surface, 
has  an  expanded  base  and  a  flattened  inner  lip ;  but  when 
adherent  to  a  convex  body,  such  as  the  stem  of  a  sea-weed, 
or  (as  frequently  happens)  to  the  back  of  another  shell  of 
the  same  species,  the  animal  being  pressed  into  the  cavity, 
the  inner  hp  becomes  concave,  and  the  sides  of  the  aperture 
are  contracted;  in  this  state  the  shell  is  called  by  some 
authors  CJbmicata. 
[Yfhm  the  9heU8  of  this  family  aro  adherent  to  irregular 


8urfaoei»  they  adapt  their  margini  ta  the  ImMtacilKM  with 
which  they  meet  I  have  several  •peclmeiM  fiom  tbe  «ottt 
of  Devonshire,  having  one  or  more  prooceiet  on  their  m^« 
which  fitted  into  holes  in  the  rook  to  wbieii  I  tend  them 
attached ;  and  such  Changes  are  the  more  rematkabla*  ma 
some  specimens  are  seen  oenstantly  moving  from  fAaoe  to 
place,  whilst  others  appear  to  remain  for  a  long  time  txed 
in  one  apoti  and  even  those  that  am  thus  itatrnpafy  in  the 
young  state  constantly  elevate  the  mavgina  of  thair  abeila 
when  the  tide  is  low.  I  have  alio  a  apecmben  of  S^thvmna 
gigas,  exhibiting  in  a  great  degree  a  nmilar  adaptatmn  of 
ita  edges  to  the  form  of  the  roek  on  which  it  ^ew.* 

Patella  has  been  finind  principall|r  on  meky  ooum,  atoms, 
and  shells,  at  a  depth  ranging  from  the  suHatoe  to  thirty 
fathoms. 

fbocf.— -Aci  and  other  sea-weeds,  in  the  separalba  and 
oomminution  of  wfaioh  thehr  nsp-i&e  tongvm  an  pfobably 
highly  active. 

Before  we  prooeed  to  the  consideratiga  of  tlie  ftasil 
PatelleB,  it  may  be  expected  that  we  should  si^  a  woni  of 
the  allied  genera,  as  far  as  shape  of  khell  goea,  SiphonarMa. 
and  Patelloida.  These  differ  strongly  in  tneir  orgeniaatioD 
from  Patella,  for  instead  of  having  a  cirele  of  branchial 
laminas  like  that  genns,  thMr  have  a  sinfrle  pectinated 
branchia  on  the  right  side.  To  these  Mr.  Gray  adds  the 
genus  LottiOt  which,  as  he  (loe.  cit)  observes,  *mnst  be  ex* 
tremely  perplexing  to  those  systematists  who  attend  only  er> 
the  form  of  the  shell  without  paying  any  mganl  to  its  animal 
inhabitant.  '  The  shells  of  Patella  and  loitia  do  not  in  the 
least  differ  in  external  form,  and  yet  their  animals  belong  to 
very  different  orders,  the  one  having  the  brandnss  plared 
round  the  foot,  as  in  the  chitons,  and  the  otiier  hartnir 
them  placed  on  the  side  of  the  nedk,  like  the  FVstwW/^. 
from  which  indeeed  it  ohtefty  diflen  in  having  only  one 
branchia.*  This  description,  by  tiie  way,  aoeords  with  tiK 
genus  Patelloida  of  Quoy  and  GaimanL  [Patclloiosju] 

The  genus  Scutella,  brought  home  by  Mr.  Cnminf  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  described  by  Mr.  Bredera  in  thr 
'Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Soeie^  ior  1634/  part  S. 
should  here  be  mentioned.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
animal  is  marine ;  but  unfortunat^y  none  of  the  soft  pan^ 
were  found,  though  the  shells  were  in  very  fipe  eonditi'r: ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen*  it  is  difficult  in  their  absence  to  tx 
the  precise  place  of  the  shell. 

Generic  Character, — Shell  ancylifbrm«  tfldntnt  within. 
Apex  posterior,  central,  involute.  Muscular  lupres&ions 
two,  oblong-ovate,  lateral.    Aperture  large,  ovate. 

This  genus,  according  to  Broderip,  appears  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  Ancyltu  and  PaieUa^  while  the  aspect  f 
the  back  sometimes  reminds  the  observer  of  Stttfrelia  m 
Crepidula.  Its  place,  he  observes,  will  most  probabI>  be 
among  the  Cyclobranches  of  Cuvier.  The  two  muscu  ;;: 
impressions  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  interior,  a  l:tt> 
below  the  summit;  while  ia  Patella  they  nearly  auirour.J 
the  internal  circumference  of  the  same  part  of  the  sht  W 
The  aperture  is  ^nerally  surrounded  hj  a  meswin ;  anJ 
the  apex,  whioh  m  Ancylu9  is  obBqae*  ■  eentru  tliou^a 
posterior. 

FbssiL  Patblljk. 

Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  gives  104  living  species  and  aC 
fossil  (tertiary);  one  fossil  species,  PateUa  equaiu^  n^^v 
living  in  the  European  ocean,  m  theSngUah  crag  (pliocv:.e 
peri(3  of  Lyell),  two  at  Dax  and  on%  at  Valognes.  O. 
Sowerby  says  that  the  fbssil  species  are  not  numerous^  an.i 
that  they  occur  in  the  great  oolite,  in  the  lias,  and  per- 
haps in  the  Oxford  clay  and  chalk  marl  of  the  secondArj 
series ;  in  the  calcaire  grossier,  and  probably  in  the  Lonti-  c 
clay  of  the  tertiary  series;  and  also  in  the  crag  of  tl..* 
diluvian  formation.  De  la  Btehe  gives  the  foll^ini;  u 
being  found  among  the  organic  remains  in  blue  marU  of 
the  south  of  France :  Patella  vulgataf  lAm.i  P.Bomirdsu 
Payrandeau  (analogous  to  the  existing  species),  also  in  tl:.* 
calcaire  moellon;  P,  umbella.  Lam.  (also  an  analogui!. 
and  also  in  the  calcaire  moeltea;  P,  glabra^  Desba^n, 
Paris.  Among  the  organic  remains  oTtk^  cretaceous  grrocf 
he  enumerates  P.  ovtuii.  Nib.  from  Balsbtsg,  Scania ;  an 
undetermined  species  fh>m  the  lower  green  land  of  Sasse\« 
Mantell,  and  another  from  the  lower  grsen  sand  of  WiUs 
Lonsdale.  In  the  oolitfe  group  he  places  P.  AthMm 
Sow.  Oxford  clay,  Yorks.  and  mid.  and  8.  of  England . 
P.  rugosot  Sow.  forest  marble,  mid.  and  8.  of  En^lani 
and  Normaadyj  P^hmh  80W4  )aa»  Iiu4«  wl  St  of  Sa^ 
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Ian<I;  P.  lata.  Sow,  Slonstfidd  sUte ;  P.  attei/iadat,  Sov. 
i:ro.>t  oolite,  Ancliff,  Wilts;  P.nantx,  Sow.  same  loralitf ; 
J^.  discn'idet,  Sehbt  lias,  GunderBliofen  ;  and  P.  papy- 
T-i'-'a.  Ooldr.  lias,  Banz.  Tho  grauwacke  group,  accurd- 
i-Li;  to  the  same  author,  aflurds  P.  Neptuni.  Goldf.  Eifcl, 
Oine:  i».  prtnii>«na,  Goldf.  Pfaffralli;  P.T  cnnica,  Wahl. 
KiiiLiekullo,  WestroROthia;  P.>pnJntco»(i*,Wahl.Ulonda, 
^VoslrOKolhia  i  P.t  cancentrica,  Wahl,  Mossehcrg,  &c., 
^Vi.'str<>(;otbia ;  aad  on  undetermined  species,  Kcsu'ick,  and 
fi-.,i  Kirljy  Lonsdale,  Phil. 

lint  the  fossil  loologist  will  do  well  carefully  to  exa 
miiity  ut' these  so  called  species.  Some  of  them  are  marked 
"lib  a  ?  by  the  authors,  anij  we  have  seen  how  liahle  t 
<'-'[>ti'jti  those  who  build  upon  the  bhapo  and  structure  of  the 
>!ii.'il  u lone  are,  even  when  e&aminlii);  the  shelU  of  recent 
•.p^'dies.  The  examples  above  Riven  of  molhisks  with  shells 
]ii.-;ir1y  identical,  but  of  very  different  oi^anization,  should 
i»:  liiinio  in  mind  by  the  geologist,  when  he  would  dv: 
I'liii'lusiana  as  to  the  age,  condition,  or  formation  of  a 
airaiiiin,  from  the  shells  oontained  therein. 

Family  9,    Branc/ii/era. 

Orir^ns    of    respiration,    tno    large    equal    pectinated 

Oenui,  Fisauretla. 

Till!  Fisiurell^,  which  Cuviec  places  Btnonij  the  Scuti- 
lr.i„r/m,  his  seventh  order  of  Gustrupuls,  huvc  a  lar!;c 
ll.:>liy  disk  or  foot  beneath  the  belly,  like  the  I'alella.  and 
.,  I'uiiii'Ul  shell  fixed  upon  the  midillo  of  the  back,  but  not 
ilw.iys  entirely  covering  it,  for  this  shell  ii  pierced  at  its 
-niiiitiit  with  a  small  aperture,  generally  oval,  which,  ac- 
'-"iiliii^  to  Cuvier,  serves  at  the  sumo  time  as  a  pn^sau'e  for 
[..!.-  ivuier  nocessary  to  respiration  and  as  an  oullet  tor  the 
■M'l-iiiicnis.  This  aperture  penetrates  into  the  cavity  of 
t.i;  lir.nichite  situated  on  the  fure  port  of  the  bnrk,  and  in 
'■.<:  Wltom  of  which  the  vent  discbarKes  itself.  This  cavity 
'•.  lusidus,  widely  opened  above  the  )i<:ad.  There  is  on 
'  '.'ii  sidu,  syqimctricjUy  disjjosed.  a  pecliiiated  bronchia  or 
_■!  I.  Tlio  tenlacub  nro  conical,  at  ihu  exii-rnal  bases  of 
..  i.it!)  tlic  eyes  are  situated.  The  sides  uf  the  fnot  are 
inn,'. ■'I  ttilh  Olamenls.  Mr.  Giay,  in  tho  menmir  above 
lUi'i'.'d,  says,  'In  the  young  statu  of  the  Fi.\siireltcc,  tho 
■■..\i:  by  which  the  fteces  pass  out  of  the  shell  is  placed  a 
:  'lie  in  front  of  its  recurved  and  spiral  apex  ;  in  tlii^  state 
I  lius  bi'en  funned  into  a  genus  uiiiler  tlie  names  uf  Rimula 
,;  ■!  puiirturctlii.  But  as  the  animal  grows,  llie  hole  en- 
I  ::<-■  ill  sizu  backwards,  and  the  true  apex  being  absorbed, 
i.,u  li^'le  appeara  in  the  adult  shell  to  be  placed  on  the  tip, 
.1  111  some  species  oven  to  ex^leud  behind  it.' 

1  IK-  muscular  impression  is  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe, 
■\\:\  ihe  opeuiug  in  front. 


[ib*D  of  Fi»urtnt.l 

Do  BUinville  thus  anangei  the  genus : 

S^'pcies  which  haie  tho  inidrile  part  of  tlie  borden 
the  opening  ei 


...  ...  Jk   flat  Burl'acc,   Ihev  onlv  touch  it  a 

uamitlei  — Sinmple,  Fiuurellu  oimposa. 
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Desliayes  observes  that  the  synonymy  of  this  species  has 

been  very  faulty  from   the  time  of  Linneous  downwards ; 

and  he  remarks  that  three  species  are  confounded  under 

Paletln  niinliosa  in  the  twelfth  edition  of  Ihe  '  Systema 

Naturte.'     Desbaycs  adds  that  the  species  was  named  in 

Lamarck's  culleclion,  and  that  he  lias  seen  it,  and  therefore 

knows  what  Lamarck  meant  by  his  Fhtiiretfa  nimliosa. 

The  figure  from  which  our  cut  is  taken,  that  of  Martini,  I., 

t  Xi ,  f.  91-92,  is  one  of  thuse  reforences  which  Deshajes 

would  leave  untouched  as  indicating  the  species. 

/3.  Species  more  dcpre3sc<l,  &c.,  so  that  when  placed  upon 

a  Hat  surface,  the  extremities  are  raised,  forming  a 

hind  of  canal. — E.xaraplo,  Fissuretla  rosea.    Locality, 

Guiana,  &c. 
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y.  Conical  species  with   hori/onl^l  borders. — Example, 
Fiasurelia  Gr<eca.     Locality,  Mediterranean  and  At- 
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Gfgraphica!  Dinlribntion,  Habit»,^c. — Much  tho  same 
ihouc  of  Palcllu.     Like  that  genus,  FissurelU  is  littoral, 
and  has  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to 
twentj-flve  fathoms. 

Fossil  FissURBLtfi. 
G.  B,  Sowerby  says  that  a  few  l'o$^il  spoeies  are  found  in 
the  truly  marine  formationa  above  the  chalk.  De.shaics,  in 
hi*  Tables,  enumerates  '33  living  species  and  8  fussil  (ter- 
tiary).* Of  these,  FistuTellce  Gr<cca,  cottaria,  and  neKlecta, 
ha  states  to  be  both  living  (the  two  former  in  the  European 
and  Indian  oceans,  and  the  latter  in  tho  Mediterranean) 
and  fossil,  in  the  pliocene  (all  three)  and  miuccnc  (the  two 
latter)  periods  of  LycU,  (Sicily,  Italy  in  the  sitb-Apcnnine 
beds,  English  crair,  and  Touraine).  He  mentions  three 
Sicilian  species,  three  Italian  (sub-Apenninc  beds),  one  in  the 
English  crag,  two  at  Dax,  two  in  Touraine.  two  nt  Angerji, 
and  four  al  Paris.t  The  Fusurella  Nouckina  of  Doshajt-s, 
Patella  Noachinu  uf  Lyell,  is  living  in  the  Northern  Seas, 
and  found  fossil  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  appears  to  be 
between  a  Fiinurella  and  nn  Hmarginula,  and  it  is  not  im- 
|)Qssible  that  it  may  be  a  Fh'urelta  in  a  young  stale. 
Genera,  Emari;inula. 
Parmophorus. 
Cuvier  observes  that  tho  Etnarginulte  have  exactly  the 
same  structure  as  the  Fitfwellis,  with  this  exceplion,  thai 
the  former,  instead  of  Ihe  aperture  at  the  apex  of  Ibe  shell, 
in  their  mantle  and  shell  a  small  slit  or  notch  at  their 
•ior  border,  which  opens  into  the  branchial  cavity.  The 
borders  of  the  mantle  envelop  and  cover  a  great  portion  of 
those  of  the  shell. 

The  eyes  are  situated  upon  a  tubercle  at  the  cMcviml 
ises  of  the  conical  tcniacul.t.     TJio  edgci  of  the  foot  ans 
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fbinUhed  with  a  row  of  filamentB.  G.  B.  Sowerby  observes 
that  •  the  animal  of  the  Fissurella  is  very  nearly  related  to 
that  of  Emarginula,  as  the  shell  is  to  the  Emarginula 
itself;  the  fissure  in  the  anterior  margin  of  the  latter  serving 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  perforation  in  the  vertex  of  the 
former.    One  difiTerence  however  is  peculiarly  observable, 
which  is  that  in  Emarginula  the  vertex  is  directed  poste- 
riorly, contrariwise  to  that  of  FissureUa;  for  Lamarck  is 
mistaken  in  speaking  of  the  notch  or    fissure   in    the 
edge  of  Emarginula  as    posterior/     Of   Parmophorus 
Cuvier  says  that,  like  the  Emarginulae,  its  shell  is  covered 
for  a  considerable  portion  by  the  tumed-up  edges  of  the 
mantle ;  this  shell  he  describes  as  oblong,  slightly  conical, 
and  without  hole  or  notch.    The  branchite  and  the  rest  of 
the  organs  are  the  same  as  they  are  in  the  two  preceding 
genera.  G.  B.  Sowerby  thus  writes  upon  this  point  ((xenera 
of  Shells) : — *  Emarginula  is  more  nearlv  related  to  Fia- 
surelhz  than  to  PateBa,  inasmuch  as  its  oranchia  are  not 
external,  and  the  little  fissure  or  notch  in  the  anterior  edge 
is  only  the  termination  of  a  narrow  canal,  that  serves  the 
same  purpose  in  this  shell  as  the  perforation  in  the  sum- 
mit of  Fissurella.  It  is  observable  that  Lamarck  has  placed 
Emarginula  next  to  Parmophorus,  without  seeming  to  have 
remarked  the  very  great  resemblance  of  the  animals  to  eaeh 
other;  we  have  thought  ourselves  justified,  both  by  the  cha- 
racters of  the  shells  and  of  the  animals,  in  uniting  them ; 
this  may  be  objected  to  perhaps  on  account  of  the  great  dif- 
ference in  general  form ;  but  we  answer  that  there  are  some 
species  of  Lamarckian  Emarginul€ef  one  of  which  we  have 
figured,  which  approach  very  nearly  to  Blainville's  Parmo- 
phorus in  shape.    Another  objection  may  arise  from  the 
apparent  want  of  the  anterior  fissure  in  Parmophorus,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  anterior  edge  of  the  shell  is  always 
somewhat  emarginate,  while  in  the  situation  of  the  branchi€e, 
the  anterior  fissure  in  the  mantle  of  the  animal,  and  in  the 
position  of  the  vertex  in  the  shell,  they  exactly  resemble 
each  other ;  we  therefore  consider  the  Parmophori  of  Blain- 
ville  and  Lamarck  as  elongated  and  compressed  Emar- 
ginulce.*    Deshayes,  in  his  edition  of  Lamarck  (1836),  thus 
expresses  his  opinion : — •  Cuvier  was  the  first  who  gave  ana- 
tomical details  of  the  genus  Emarginula,  and  he  made  it 
appear  bow  much  analogy  existed  between  it  and  Fissurella. 
There  exists,  nevertheless,  between  these  two  genera  suflft- 
cient  differences  to  warrant  their  continuance  in  systematic 
arrangement.  But  it  is  not  so  with  regard  to  Parmophorus, 
M.  de  Blainville,  to  whom  we  owe  this  last  genus,  and  who 
was  the  first  to  make  the  animal  known,  had  judiciously 
preconceived  the  necessity  of  its  junction  with  Emarginula. 
In  ft^ct,  not  only  have  the  animals  of  the  two  genera  a  per- 
fect analogy,  and  not  only  can  they  be  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished in  some  cases  and  in  some  species,  but  the  shells 
themselves,  as  might  have  been  supposed  d  priori,  offer 
some  passages  from  the  one  genus  to  the  other,  the  number 
of  which  will  be  augmented  by  new  researches.    When  we 
have  before  us  a  fairly  complete  series  of  living  and  fossil 
species  belonging  to  the  two  genera,  the  following  observa- 
tions occur : — The  two  fossil  species  of  Parmophorus  hjave 
no  trace  of  a  marginal  notch ;  Parmophorus  Australis  has 
the  anterior  border  a  little  depressed  in  the  middle,  and 
within  the  shell  is  to  be  seen,  corresponding  with  this  de- 
pression, a  small  crest  indicating  the  separation  of  the 
mantle.    Among  the  species  of  Emarginula  brought  home 
by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  there  is  one  which  they  name 
Parmopho'ida,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  entirely  deprived 
of  a  marginal  notch.     In  the  Subemarginulce  of  M.  de 
Blainville,  the  shells  have  no  longer  this  notch,  but  they 
have  within  a  deep  ridge  {sillon)  in  the  place  of  it.    In 
other  species,  as  in  Emarginula  rubra  of  Lamarck  and  E, 
elegans  of  M.  Defrance,  the  small  interior  ridge  is  termi- 
nated on  the  border  by  a  very  short  notch,  and  from  this 
commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  series  of  species  we 
see  this  notch  become  deeper  and  deeper,  and  change  at 
last  into  a  deep  slit,  occupying  one  half  of  the  height  of  the 
shell.'    After  dwelling  upon  the  diflferences  of  the  shells  in 
other  points  of  external  form,  M.  Deshayes  observes  that 
the  general  aspect  of  the  shells  leads  the  zoologist  to  sepa- 
rate the  genera,  while  the  structure  of  the  animals  tends  to 
fuse  them  into  one,  and  thus  concludes — '  M.  Sowerby  has 
come,  as  we  have  before  said,  to  this  conclusion,  and  in  his 
"  Genera  of  Shells*'  has  united  the  Parmophori  to  the 
Emarginula.    This  example  will  without  doubt  be  followed 
by  other  xoologists.* 
We  entirely  agree  in  this  conclusion,  and  consider  the 


following  arrangement  of  De  Blainville*8  as  IbmcIt  wM^ 
trary,  and  calculated  to  assist  the  conchologisi  naa  fossil 
zoologist  in  his  subdivision  of  this  molluscous  fonn« 

Emarginula. 


[Anlmsl  of  EmarslniiU.1 


[Shdl  of  Emarcinula  (E.  eonicA).] 

a.  Species  whose  notch  is  in  the  middle  of  the  back  nf 
the  shell,  and  far  from  reaching  the  edge.  {Rimttlj  ^ 
or  Rimulairef  of  Defrance). — Example,  Emarginuf  x 
Blainvillii. 


[Emargiaab  BlaioTiUU.] 

/3.  Compressed  species,  whose  anterior  border  is  deeply 
notched,  and  the  summit  strongly  marked  iLes  Ln- 
iailles). — Example,  Emarginula  rissura. 


a 


[Emarginula  Fittun.'] 

a,  natural  lite ;  ft.  magnified }  e.  magnified,  the  bhell  turned  up,  ihoni  tr^   *' 

animal  in  situ. 

y.  Species  still  more  compressed,  whose  anterior  bondrr  ;« 
only  bent  into  a  gutter,  and  whose  summit  is  «till  e\  :- 
dent  (Subemarginulce). — Example,  Emarginula  Em  n  - 
ginata. 


[Emarglnnla  Enarginata.j 

B.  Species  very  much  depressed  ;  the  summit  very  litiV 
developed  and  pra>median,  with  a  small  notch. — Ki- 
ample,  Emarginula  depressa. 


[Emarginnla  depreaM.] 

Parmophorus  {SctUum  of  De  Montlort). 

'ExsiTapie,  Parmophorus  Australis ;  Syn.  el<mgat$u.  P-^ 
tella  ambisua,  Linn.;  Localities,  Seas  of  New  Hol- 
land and  New  Zealand. 
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of  a  Mooad  benefice  or  dignify.  (Watson's  der^ 

gvman*9  Lam.  cap.  2;    Buro*s  Mxhfiastical  Law.  tit. 
*  Avoidance  and  Lapse.') 

OBSTUM.     [ClLIOQEADA.] 

GBTA'CBA.    [Whalbs.] 

CETIC  ACID,  a  substance  obtained  by  Ghevxeul  lirom 
spermaceti*  and  to  which  be  has  since  given  the  name  of 

eihai  [Ethal]. 

GBUNE  is  the  name  proposed  hy  ChevrenI  for  the  cry- 
stallixable  matter  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  sub- 
stance mIM  spermaoeti.  In  order  to  obtain  it  pure,  the 
spermaceti  must  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the 
clear  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  oetine,  which,  if  requisite, 
is  to  be  purified  by  a  second  solution  in,  and  deposition  from, 

aloohoL 

Cetine  is  white,  orystalline,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  fHable ; 
it  is  nearly  inodorous,  is  tasteless,  and  does  not  act  upon 
litmus;  it  fuses  at  180°  Fahr.  ¥^en  distilled  in  Taouo, 
it  is  volatihsed  without  change ;  but  when  heated  in  a 
itttort  in  the  usual  way,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  acid 
and  of  oil,  and  a  large  proportion  of  solid  crystalline  product, 
trscea  of  charcoal  remaining  in  the  retort.    One  hundred 

Sarts  of  boiling  anhydrous  alcohol  dissolTe  15*8  of  cetine ; 
ut  when  its  specific  gravity  is  '834,  only  three  parts  are 
dissolved.  If  one  part  of  cetine,  an  equal  weight  of  hydrate 
of  potash,  and  two  parts  of  water  are  digested  at  a  tem- 
perature between  Itr  and  194°  Fahr.  for  several  days,  a  soap 
tt  formed  which  is  difiiarent  fVom  other  soaps,  containing 
margarate  and  oleate  of  potash,  combined  with  an  unsa- 
ponifled  fhtty  matter,  which  Chevreul  calls  ethal.  [Ethal.] 
When  this  so^  is  decomposed  by  an  acid,  the  ethal  is  sepa- 
lated  with  the  margaric  and  oleic  acids ;  100  parts  of  cetine 
thus  treated,  give  60*96  parts  of  these  acids,  and  40 '64  of 
ethal,  the  increase  of  weight  amounting  to  I '  6.  According 
to  Chevreul,  cetine  consists  of— 

Carbon  .  .  81*660 
Hydrogen  .  •  12*862 
Oxygen         .         .       4*578 

CBTOGIS,  De  Montfort's  generic  name  for  those  Be- 
lemnites  which  are  plicated  at  the  summits. 

CBTONI'ADiE  (Mac  Leay),  a  family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  Melitophfli  (Latreille).  The  species 
belonging  to  this  family  have  the  sternum  more  or  less  pro- 
longeS  into  an  obtuse  point,  between  the  second  pair  of 
logs :  the  mentum  is  emarginated,  and  never  transverse ; 
the  terminal  lobe  of  the  maxillm  is  furnished  with  a  tuft  of 
fine  hairs ;  the  labrum  is  concealed ;  the  antennsa  are  small 
and  ten-jointed ;  the  basal  joints  are  short ;  the  three  ter- 
minal joints  are  eomparativelylarge,  placed  close  together, 
and  form  a  triphyllous  knob.  The  thorax  is  generally  some- 
what triangular,  with  the  anterior  part  (which  would  form 
the  apex  of  the  triangle)  truncated.  The  elytra  are  usually 
rather  straight  at  the  sides,  and  obtusely  rounded  at  the 
apex,  thus  presenting  a  somewhat  square  form ;  their  disc  is 
rather  flat.  A  triangular  scale  is  interposed  between  the  base 
of  the  thomx  and  that  of  the  elytra  at  their  outer  angles. 

The  Cetoniad»  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  groups  of 
the  beetle  tribe,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliant  colours 
with  which  many  of  them  are  adorned — in  this  respect  vyeipg 
with,  if  not  surpassing,  the  Buprestidce. 

In  the  larva  and  imago  states  these  insects  feed  upon  vege- 
table substances :  the  grub  or  larva  of  the  common  roso- 
beetle  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  cockchafer,*  and 
when  about  to  assume  the  pupa  state,  encloses  itself  in  a 
cocoon  formed  of  particles  of  earth  and  rotten  wood,  or  any 
surrounding  substances,  fastened  together  by  means  of  a 
glutinous  secretion. 

In  viewing  a  large  collection  of  insects  of  this  fomily,  it 
is  diiScult  to  say  what  colours  prevail  most.  In  Ceionia, 
the  typical  genus  of  the  group  (in  which  the  scutellum  is  of 
moderate  size),  the  colours  are  generally  burnished,  and 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  various  shades  of  green.  Cetonia 
Aurata  (the  common  rose-beetle)  affords  a  good  example  of 
this  genus :  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a  bright  green,  and  sometimes  copper-like  colour, 
with  two  white  irregular  fascin  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
elytra,  and  extending  ftom  the  side  inwards :  these  foscise 
(and  several  little  spots  of  the  same  colour  which  are  ob- 
servable on  the  elytra)  are  composed  of  a  number  of  small 
scales,  which,  in  old  specimens,  are  often  nearly  all  rubbed 
■  species  is  too  well  known  to  require  farther  de- 

r Itt  KMufi  tad  S^BM** •  loiiodDctiMi  to pfiiiah fnlnnJm' 
7,Sf,  U, 


scription:  it  is  seen  Teiy  eomnumly  in  <ha  looOi  of  BifefibAJ 
flying  about  in  the  sunshine  dunng  the  nonths  of  May  sad 
June,  frequently  settling  on  roses,  Hbm  feavet  of  wteeh  it 
greedily  devours :  it  is  also  very  Ibnd  of  eld«  aad  falae 
Rowers.  If  perchance  the  bark  of  a  trea  be  weunded  ao 
that  the  sap  ooaes  out,  this  insect  will  frequently  be  citossiLil 
licking  it  up,  and  collecting  it  by  means  of  the  ttdia  of  hair 
with  which  the  maJullss  are  terminated. 

Rbsel  informs  us  that  he  kept  one  of  tlieao  iiMMta  akw 
for  upwards  of  three  years,  during  which  time  he  led  it  apco 
fruit  and  moist  white  bread. 

Cetonia  ttietica^  a  small  spedei,  about  half  an  Ibch  in 
length,  and  of  a  black  colour,  with  numefons  white  «pocs 
on  the  thorax  and  elytra,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  at  larse 
in  this  country ;  its  occurrence  is  however  so  ratv,  that  it  -a 
doubted  by  some  if  it  be  truly  indigeiibus.  It  la  eosuDoa 
in  France  and  Grermany,  and  is  found  on  thisUea. 

C.fastuoBO,  a  species  which  aomewhat  resembles  the  c^.e 
first  described,  but  is  of  a  larger  siie,  and  without  any  spots, 
occurs  in  the  south  of  France. 

CETOPIRA.      [CiRRHIPEDA.] 

CETTE,  a  town  and  port  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  H^rault,  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  which  fteperat«« 
the  ^tang  or  pool  of  Thau  from  the  Mediterrsnaan.  in  4J* 
24'  N.  lat.  and  a"*  42'  £.  long. 

Cette  is  a  modem  town ;  its  rise  was  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  Great  Canal  of  Languedoc,  of  which  its 
port  forms  on^  embeucfaure.  The  canal  nassea  bv  a  trry 
winding  course  from  the  immediate  neiehDourhooa  cf  the 
river  Aude,  by  B6ziers  and  Agde,  into  the  ^tang  de  Thao, 
from  which  a  canal  is  cut  through  the  narrow  tongue  of  lar  I 
above  mentioned  into  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  pir:  ii 
formed  by  two  moles  or  piers  which  extend  into  the  «e3  "o 
each  side  of  the  mouth  of  this  canal.  Before  the  cocstrL'- 
tion  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc  there  was  a  small  haml«f 
(still  existing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town),  vhirh  luJ 
about  a  score  inhabitants,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Sette 
or  Cette,  as  did  also  a  small  promontory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  moles  were  completed  in  1678,  aboat  two  jr^rf 
before  the  completion  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc ;  the  prin- 
cipal mole  runs  E.  &  W.  from  the  Cape  of  Cette,  and  bu  t 
battery  and  a  lighthouse.  The  port  is  not  very  good,  ikt 
has  it  the  natural  facilities  for  becoming  so ;  but  its  si;ualt?s 
at  the  entrance  of  the  canal,  and  on  a  coast  which  ha«  \m 
few  harbours,  keeps  up  the  commercial  importanoe  of  tbi 
place.  It  has  canal  communication  by  the  (?anaJ  c^ 
EtangSi  the  6tang  de  Mauguio,  the  Canu  de  Roub]i>e,  cr 
de  la  liobine  de  Vic,  with  Aigues  Mortes,  St.  Gillea«  Brio- 
oaire,  and  thus  with  the  Rhdne.  In  order  to  keep  the  m&J 
from  blocking  up  the  port,  the  original  moles  bare  be«a 
lengthened ;  and  an  insulated  mole  constructed  across  the 
mouth  of  the  haven. 

The  town  was  originally  on  the  west  side  of  the  eaaC 
from  the  6tang  de  Thau  to  the  sea,  but  has  since  exte:>:t ! 
so  as  to  occupy  both  sides ;  the  older  or  western  part  is  ("^.4 
on  the  side  of  the  calcareous  eminence  which  forms  t^ 
headland  of  Cette ;  the  eastern  part  is  built  apon  rAe% 
the  two  parts  are  united  by  a  bridge.  The  town  ao4  {^rt 
present  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 

The  population  of  C^ette  in  1832  was  10,638.  The  lead- 
ing of  sugar  was  established  here  in  1717,  by  aome  »«r< 
chants  of  Mon^pellier,  and  is  still  one  of  the  branches  ^  T :  ^ 
trade  of  the  town.  Sni^ff  and  soap  are  also  manofiscta:f«\ 
and  the  salt  works  of  the  6tang  de  Thau  employ  b«:.i 
hands.  Besides  these  occupations,  the  tnhabtlsnts  n:-j 
on  a  ^at  trade  in  the  wines  and  brandies  of  Langr^t*!  r, 
of  which  this  town  is  the  dep6t,  and  they  have  cooMdm  .^ 
fisheries.  The  town  is  also  frequented  for  its  sc«  bdiihs  4^i 
send  baths.    There  are  a  marine  school  and  a  theatre. 

Some  writers  contend  that  the  name  should  be  vr  -a 
Sette  or  even  Site.  '  I  conform  to  custom  in  whtiof  C<\*^ 
says  M.  Millin,  *  but  it  seems  to  me  prefeiable  to  wntc  S«  c 
Festus  Avienus  names  the  mountain  of  Sote«  SHiu»  II  <"«. 
Ptolemv  and  Strabo  have  both  known  this  mountain ;  tu 
first  calls  it  Xhuov  BpoQ,  the  second  S^npe.  On  tbe  m^Sil 
referring  to  tne  construction  of  the  port  of  S^,  we  hi^* 
theso  words  for  the  inscription,  **  Portut  SetiuM»  lii^.**  U 
the  explanation  of  this  medal  {ModaiUeM  df  Lnmii  U  Gra^^ 
p.  91),  the  French  name  of  the  town  is  wrttSesi  in  t'< 
same  manner.'  Voyage  dans  lei  Dfp,  du  Midk  de  lat  Fr^  r. 
See  also  Matte  Brun,  G^ographie  UmreruUe, 

CBTUS,  the  sea-monster,  ^led  Piatrix  bj  Ujmm.  aed 
Orphus  by  some  of  the  Grseks,  ia  said  lo  nptmalfhem»' 
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r  7  y  "  *^?  *°  iavma  Andronwda.  H  ii  utufttea 
NlIuw  Fut-es  and  Atob,  and  a  bright  star  in  the  head,  called 
ivienhar  (o  Ceti),  coineB  on  the  meridiBn  at  eight  o'clock  in 
tlie  K-ginninK  of  January.  It  ii  usually  dmini  wilh  a  fiih'e 
jK-ini,  two  paws  in  front,  and  a  curbd  fish's  tail.  The  fd- 
lowing  IBB  lUt  of  atare:— 


CFATLEN.    [VANCErLHN.] 

<'l-:)'UTA,  alowDand  furtreBsbelonffin((  to  the  Spaniards 

I  I  he  norlh  ooast  of  the  kin(?doni  of  Vet,  in  the  empire  of 
:  jfoirro,  and  at  Iha  entrance  of  the  Slraita  of  Gibraltar  on 
..-   Meiiiterranean   wdu,  vibcro  a  small  peninsula,   alwut 

ri-o  niiles  in  length,  juts  out  in  a  N.N.B.  direction  exactly 
. !  ■  '^ite  Gibraltar.  The  peninsula  ii  joined  lo  the  mainland 
.Miina  hjTB  narrow  iaihmus,  on  which  the  town  ig  built, 
•  -  i  1-  well  brlilieil  on  the  land  side  againbt  any  atlacka  of 
.v.-   Muori.      Outside  or  N.E.  of  the  town  the  peninsula 

r^-.-i'li  out  in  a  rounded  shnpe.and  ii  almost  entirely  occu- 

-.-'1   by   a  mountain  called  Almina  and   atso  Monto  del, 

*  Xr«i»uI}  railed  i^  bj  FlutuUm. 


Haobo,  which  fbnna  |i 
which  there  is  a  fine 
niounlains  of  the  inter 
The  main  group  of  Ab 

BulaofCeula,  and  form 
the  Medilerranean  saik 
the  Moor  a  Jebel  Tiatut, 

wo  laraa  gatdena  irrigated  by  spruiKs  of  water,  where  the 
vine,  oranfc-e,  lemon,  and  other  fruit-trees  thrive.  Provisions 
lor  the  inhabilanta  am!  the  ttarrieon  are  chiefly  brouRhl  in  hv 
Ma,  for  ittle  communication  i,  kept  up  between  the  inhabit- 
antB  and  the  Moors  of  the  mUrior.  Ceuta  has  a  small  and  not 
safe  harbour,  and  92U0  inhabilanla,  Bccordinj.'  to  Miiiano 
exclusive  of  the  garrison.  There  is  a  cathedral,  and  a  bishop 
suffra^n  of  Seville.  The  military  commander  is  also  poli- 
tical governor  of  the  place,  and  has  under  him  the  other 
presidios  or  forts  hold  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  const  of 
Harocco,  namely.  Puiion  de  Veies,  Alhucema.  and  Mohlla. 
1 10  latter  of  winch  is  about  ISU  milosE.ofCoula towards 
(lie  frontiers  of  Alf;ier3.  There  is  a  house  of  correction  for 
criminals  sent  from  Spain,  who  are  employed  in  the  public 
works.  Stale-prisoners  are  also  sent  here.  During  the  Ute 
frenuont  political  revolutions  and  rraelions  in  Spain,  many 
individuals  of  all  classes  have  been  conliued  in  Ceuta  for 
by  the  prevailing  party.  Cuuta,  or  Sopla.  was  a  town 
o  Mauiituuia  Tingitana  uiuler  tiie  Romans.  John  I.,  king 
oi  Purlogal,  took  it  from  the  Moors  in  1.1 1 S.  It  came  under 
the  dnmuiion  of  Spain  in  J5S0.  nhen  Philip  .11  eomiuerod- 
Portugal.  Tiio  Porluijuese  aflerwfirds  lormaily  ceded  it  to 
Spam  by  the  pe:i(;c  of  Lisbon  in  iCfid.  In  leao  thu  Moors 
besieged  it  unsuccessfully,  niore  is  a  good  topographical 
drawing  of  the  peninsula  of  Ceuta  among  the  map*  in  the 
Kinga  Librarv,  Brilish  Museum. 

CEUTORHV'NCHUS,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
ofthelamilyCiirculionidEo(Leiioh).  Tcchiiii^ul characters-— 
antennen  eleven -join  ted.  seven  of  which  compose  Ihe  funi- 
culus ;  the  batai  joint  is  as  long  as  the  remainder  taken  to- 
««thor:  the  club  is  ovale.  Hodrum  somelimes  long,  bent, 
and  flliform,  and  at  others  short  and  struight.  Thorax  with 
the  fore-part  much  allonunlcd.  uiib  a  channel  beneath,  in 
which  the  snout  may  be  deimsiTeU.  Scutcllan  minule  and 
harilly  appanint ;  the  elylra  are  rounded  at  the  extremity, 
and  do  not  eiitin-ly  cover  the  abdomen ;  the  extremity  of 
tho  tibial  IS  without  spines. 

The  little  insecti  of  which  this  genus  is  composed  are  very 
numerous,  and  fre<iuent  plants  of  various  sorts  -  some 
scarcely  exceed  a  musfanJ  sml  In  sizo.  C.  d,d,}mm  is 
abundant  on  the  common  stinging  nettle,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  hemp-seed.  It  is  white  beneath,  and  of  a  dull  brown- 
i«b  black  above ;  the  sides  of  liie  tliorax  are  white,  and  the 
elytra  are  furnished  ivith  two  b|io1s  of  the  same  colour ;  the 
apex  of  the  elytra  is  also  more  or  less  wliiie.  When  touched, 
or  often  when  even  approached,  these  little  beetles  close  their 
snout  in  a  groove  on  the  under  part  of  the  bnly,  contract  the 
legs,  antl  allow  themselves  to  roil  off  tiie  leaves  to  the  ground, 
whero  thoy  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  Ibe  mould. 
CEVADIC  ACID,  a  peculiar  acid  obtained  by  Pelletier 
and  Cavontiiu  from  cevadilia,  the  seou  of  the  veratrum 
sabadilla.  When  this  is  digested  in  niher,  a  lat  oil,  con- 
sisting of  stearine  and  eluine.  is  dissolved;  this  oil,  'sepa- 
rated from  tho  Kther  by  distillation,  is  then  saiioritii'd  by 
potash  ;  this  soap  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid ;  tho  fat 
ncida,  set  fVco,  are  separated  by  the  filter ;  and  the  solution 
being  dinilled,  cevadic  acid,  mixed  with  much  water,  is 
condensed  in  tho  receiver :  this  ts  saturated  with  barytos, 
and  the  salt  obtained  by  evaporation  to  dryness  is  mixed 
with  phosphoric  acid  and  dibtdled.  Tho  covadio  acid  sub- 
limes in  while  pearly  needles  which  fuse  at  67°  Fahr..  and 
:halo  the  same  smell  as  butvrio  oiid,  or  as  rancid  butler, 
which  owes  its  smell  to  that  aeid.  Cevadic  acid  sublimes  at 
degrees  above  its  melting  point,  and  it  is  soluble  in 
,  alcohol,  and  oolhcr.  Its  salts  are  but  little  known, 
but  (hey  retain  the  smoll  of  the  and ;  ammonia  precipitates 
the  persaltE  of  iron  white. 

CEVADI'LI.A.  SEBADILLA,  or  BAllADIIXA,  is 
tho  Spanish -Mexican  name  for  a  species  of  Veratrum,  the 
seeds  of  which  have  beoomo  an  article  of  considerable  im- 
inco,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  found  to 
»in  a  considerable  qnantiiy  of  Vcralrin.  Much  inte- 
has  been  excited  about  this  dru-,-,  from  tho  obscurity 
that  is  supposed  to  liting  about  its  origin.  It  has  always 
been  understood  to  come  from  Mexico,  Retiius,  who  first 
referred  th9  C«vit4iUft  h>  VvruUiun,  bod  m  b«tt«i  BWt»- 
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rials  to  describe  it  from  than  a  bit  of  the  inflorescenoewbicb 
he  found  among  a  sample  of  the  seeds.  Smith,  under 
Veratrum  (in  1819),  traced  out  its  synonyms  in  Rees'  Cyclo- 
psodia,  but  without  throwing  much  light  upon  its  history. 
Fee,  in  1828,  knew  no  more  about  it  than  what  Retzius  had 
stated,  addinjs^that  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  little  oat, 
Cebadilla  being  a  diminution  of  Cebada,  the  Spanish  for 
oat  He  considered  it  was  fit  for  use  as  a  horse  medicine, 
and  to  destroy  vermin.  At  a  later  period  Descourtilz  re- 
ferred, ip  his  Flore  des  Antilles,  the  Veratrum  Sabadilla  of 
Retzius  to  a  West  Indian  plant ;  and  shortly  after  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  also  a  Mexican  Cevadilla,  which 
corresponded  entirely  with  the  seeds  of  the  shops.  Thus 
again  Mexico  was  fixed  as  the  undoubted  origin  of  that 
valuable  production,  in  which  the>  principle  veratria  is  found 
more  concentrated  than  in  any  known  plant  Dr.  Schiede 
discovered  it  in  grassy  places  near  the  Hacienda  de  la  La- 
guna  in  Barranca  de  Tioselo,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Mexican  table-land;  and  it  has  been  since  described  by 
Schlechtenddhl  and  Chamisso,  under  the  name  of  Veratrum 
officinale,  in  a  paper  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation. 
Root  bulbous.  Plant  usually  growing  in  tufts.  Leaves  linear, 
tapering  to  the  point,  even,  quite  smooth,  entire,  channelled  on 
the  upper  side,  keeled  at  tiie  back,  four  feet  long,  rather  weak. 
Scape  naked,  as  high  as  a  man,  quite  simple,  terminated  bv 
a  raceme  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  Perianth  deeply  six- parted, 
spreading,  yellowish,  small,  persistent,  with  thick  blunt  linear 
segments,  of  which  three  are  rather  broader  than  the  others. 
Filaments  six,  somewhat  club-shaped,  yellowish,  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  perianth,  the  three  that  are  opposite  to 
the  broader  segments  rather  longer  than  the  others,  and  all 
longer  than  the  perianth ;  anthers  rather  large,  yellow,  cor- 
date at  the  base,  obtuse ;  pollen  yellow.  Ovary  superior, 
consisting  of  three  carpels  united  by  their  sutures ;  styles 
very  short  Fruit  tricapsular,  the  capsules  adhering  by  Uieir 
suture  but  readily  separated.  Lower  flowers  hermaphrodit<t 
and  fertile,  upper,  male  and  sterile  on  account  of  the  abortion 
of  the  ovary.  Flowers  have  the  smell  of  the  common  Bar- 
berry. This  plant  produces  the  true  Mexican  Sabadilla,  or 
Cevadilla.  But  in  the  shops  there  appear  to  be  seeds  of  two 
distinct  species,  one  of  which  is  the  K.  Sabadilla,  the  other 
the  plant  now  described,  which  differs  in  having  linear, 
keeled,  channelled,  and  not  ribgr ass-like  leaves,  yellow  and 
not  purple  flowers,  segments  of  the  perianth  linear  and 
shorter  than  the  filaments,  and  not  ovate  or  lanceolate,  and 
longer  than  the  filaments.  Nearly  related  to  this  is  a  F./rt- 
fiidum,  found  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  Orizaba,  where  it 
flowers  in  September ;  this  has  blackish  brown  flowers,  and 
is  reckoned  a  poisonous  plant  by  the  Mexicans,  who  call  it 
Sevoeja,  It  would  be  worth  inquiring  whether  the  V.  angus- 
ti/olium  of  Pursh,  a  plant  occurring  in  the  mountainous 
ports  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  in  the  low  lands  of  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  does  not  possess  similar  proper- 
ties. We  strongly  suspect  that  all  these  supposed  Vera- 
trums  really  belong  rather  to  the  genus  Helonias,  with  the 
exoeption  of  V.  SaSuUlla  itself,  which  seems  to  be  a  genuine 
species  of  the  genus  in  which  it  stands. 

CE'VENNES,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  Languedoe,  forming  the  continuation  of  the 
mountains  of  the  ci-«devant  provinces  of  Foraz  and  Auvergne, 
from  which  they  extend  in  a  S.W.  direction.  They  for- 
merly gave  name  to  the  district  of  Languedoe,  over  which 
they  spread ;  and  in  the  acceptation  of  some  writers  this 
name  has  comprehended  the  districts  of  Gevaudan,  Vivarais, 
and  Vellai  or  Velai,  though  only  a  part  of  these  districts  is 
occupied  by  the  Cevennes.  These  mountains  are  at  present 
comprehended  in  the  departments  of  Grard,  Loz^re.  Haute 
(or  Upper)  Loire,  and  Arddche.  They  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  into  the  departments  of  H6rault  and 
Aveyron ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  to  what  part  of  the 
chain  to  which  they  belong  (which  extends  nearly  to  the 
Pyrenees,  being  separated  from  these  only  by  the  valley 
through  which  the  canal  of  Languedoe  runs)  the  name  of 
Ovennes  should  be  restricted.  In  this  article  we  shall  con- 
sider them  as  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Orb,  which  I 
waters  B6zier8,  to  Mount  Mezene  or  Mezin»  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sources  of  the  Loire. 

The  general  direction  of  the  chain  is  N.B.  and  S.W. 
From  Mount  Lozdre,  which  may  be  assumed  as  the  centre 
of  the  chain,  several  branches  are  thrown  off,  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Mar^eride  towards  Auvergne,  serving  to  connect  the 
Cevennes  with  the  volcanic  groups  of  that  province ;  the 
mountains  of  Aubrac,  into  too  oouutry  watered  by  the 


Trueyre  and  the  Lot ;  and  those  of  Levezon  or  Levezoa, 
into  that  watered  by  the  Aveyron  anc*  the  Tarn.  The 
Cevennes  separate  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Meii.- 
terranean  from  those  that  flow  into  the  ocean :  the  former 
(the  Arddche,  the  Baume,  the  Chassezac,  the  C^ze,  the 
Garden  of  Alais,  the  Gardon  of  Anduze,  all  of  which  flow 
immediately  or  otherwise  into  the  Rhdne;  the  HerauU, 
with  its  tributary  the  Ergue;  and  the  Orb)  rise  on  th» 
S.E.  slope  of  the  chain :  the  latter  (the  Loire,  the  Lot,  tL<» 
Tarn,  the  Sorgues,  &c.,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  jf 
the  Loire,  ultimately  swell  the  current  of  the  Garonne)  h^ 
to  the  N.W.  slope.  The  highest  points  of  the  chain  are 
La  LozSre,  4888  feet ;  Gerbier  de  Joncs,;in  which  the  Loir^^ 
rises,  5125  feet;  and  Mount  Mezene,  5820. 

In  the  absence  of  a  trustworthy  guide,  we  feel  some  ditll- 
culty  in  giving  even  an  approximate  statement  of  t)  ^ 
dimensions  of  the  chain.  The  following  measurement^^  are 
from  the  map  of  France,  published  at  Paris,  in  18  )K  1-. 
A.  H.  Bru6,  and  the  map  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  From  Mount  Mezene  i  • 
Mount  Loz6re  is  36  or  38  miles ;  from  Mount  Loz^re  to  i:  *• 
sources  of  the  Orb,  56  or  58  mi^es.  The  breadth  of  th*- 
chain  is  more  difficult  to  give,  owing  to  its  connexion  en  t!.>.- 
N.W.  side  with  the  mountains  of  Auvergne:  from  H<>- 
darrieux  to  St.  Rome  on  the  Tarn  is  34  miles;  from  Gan<:i^ 
on  the  H6rault  to  the  Tarn  between  Ste.  Enimie  and  d  ■)- 
peyre  is  32  miles;  from  Aubenas  to  Pradelles,  28  xn..»«. 
The  country  covered  by  the  Cevennes  may  be  rou^  \ 
estimated  at  from  2500  to  3000  square  miles.  The  b  K. 
side  towards  the  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Herault  hu* 
the  most  rapid  descent. 

The  mountains  L'Esperon,  L*Aigoual,  and  others,  r.r-.r 
the  source  of  the  H<^rault,  consist  of  a  variety  of  rucK«. 
among  which  granite  seems  to  predominate :  the  granuo  :* 
of  several  varieties.  Considerable  detached  blocks  of  ti^  •> 
rock  found  lying  on  the  surface  are  conjectured,  from  th-  r 
rounded  form,  to  be  the  remains  of  blocks,  the  c</m*r% 
and  projections  of  which  have  been  smoothed  down  by  tno 
action  of  the  waters  and  the  air.  The  mountain-streau« 
of  this  district  scarcely  ever  dry  up  in  summer,  and  in  t}  t:  r 
beds  (especially  of  those  whose  waters  have  the  gTent>'< 
fall)  are  found  masses  of  granite,  rounded  and  polished  bv 
the  action  of  the  waters.  These  masses,  some  of  ythvu 
are  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  appear  to  hy : 
been  detached  and  brought  down  from  a  distance  bv  t:  • 
inundations  caused  by  these  streams;  for  the  nature  of  :l.  > 
soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  spots  where  t}.  i 
are  found  precludes  the  supposition  that  they  bad  the  r 
origin  in  the  bed  of  the  streams  and  have  been  denuded  ht 
the  action  of  the  waters.  These  rocks  are  sunounded  v.... 
the  debris  caused  by  the  destruction  to  which  thvy  ha«.* 
been  subject  Some  of  the  granite  is  so  soft  that  iu  ^^r  ■..- 
lar  texture  may  be  destroyed  by  the  hand,  or  at  any  rale  . 
the  stroke  of  a  hammer.  The  rocks  of  this  oart  of  tl.. 
Cevennes,  besides  granite,  consist  of  talcite  and  sehi&iui 
no  marine  shells  are  found  in  them. 

The  Cevennes  contain  several  other  species  of  isrran.i ' 
One  species,  not  so  common  as  that  mentioned  above,  u  i  f 
a  dingy  grey  colour,  inclining  to  yellow ;  it  is  found,  not  :. 
blocks,  but  rather  in  veins  of  no  great  aize ;  it  is  hard  jt... 
close  grained,  cleaving  sometimes  across  the  directioD  ot  t  . 
vein,  like  slate,  but  into  slabs  of  considerable  diickn^^'*. 
This  granite  is  used  for  building  dry  walls,  as,  inxm  't> 
cleavage  being  square,  its  surfaces  admit  of  being  e.\a<-^.\ 
joined.  There  is  another  species,  of  a  pinkish  red  cvlo*^<^. 
the  hard  varieties  of  which  are  similar  in  colour  and  Lati- 
ness  to  Egyptian  granite ;  but  this  is  found  only  in  one  t.i.i 
of  the  mountains. 

In  other  parts  of  the  mountains  the  rocks  are  calcareous. 
The  streams  which  flow  from  Mount  L'Esperon,  vhetL'-r 
those  which  flow  into  the  Tarn  and  by  thai  into  :1  ^ 
Garonne,  or  those  which  flow  into  the  H6rault,  when  thi  > 
have  their  bed  or  their  banks  formed  by  calcareous  r.^-Lv. 
are  often  absorbed,  and  re-appear  after  an  interval  ^Tiri  : 
from  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half;  an<)  *  * 
notwithstanding  their  sources  supply  a  sufficient  qu;^?.:  > 
of  water  for  them  to  flow  on,  under  ordinary  cireuna«t2Lr..>  <^ 
without  interruption.  The  place  where  a  river  i<  u  « 
absorbed  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  mn  .:r  - 
No  similar  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  streanas 
have  their  bed  in  the  granite  district. 

Wherever  the  granite  predominates,  the  vegetable 
very  light  and  umversaUy  suited  to  the  growth  of  cert 
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•I gravel;  wi  it^fislends  oonUnuously  ip  OMMwhe  dir«€< 
floiis  fko  tbo  MsAfi  &n4  on  tho  contiDent  Tbe  ridges  have 
tbe  appearance  of  having  heeo  buret  throMgh  by  the  sea ; 
apd  the  island  Brahmins  state  that  they  were  contiguous  in 
1484  4.D.,  when  the  Swi^my  of  Hamisseram  was  conveyed 
over  them  thrioe  yearly  on  particular  festivals*  A  breach 
being  afterwards  effected,  it  was  repaired,  but  it  was  re- 
ppened  and  enl^ged  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  and  it  is 
universally  believed  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  to  be 
continually  enlarging.  There  are  two  passages  in  the  dain  : 
the  eastern,  used  by  vessels  drawing  not  mor'i  than  four  or 
9ve  feet  water ;  and  the  western  used  by  canoes  and  small 
bo^ts  only.  The  eastern  passage  is  fifty  yards  bro^^dt  of 
irr^ul^r  depth,  and  lo^.iky  bottom,  winding  and  shallow ; 
^1  which  circumstances  cause  great  delay  and  expense  to 
vessels.  In  rough  weather  it  is  sometimes  impassable,  ar>d 
frequentlv  dangerous ;  and  under  favourable  circumstapces 
it  takes  three  or  four  days  to  get  through.  In  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  enlargement  of  the  Paumban  Passage,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  take  into  account  a  neighbouring  sand-bank,  on 
which  there  is  only  seven  feet  water,  and  which  is  probably 
a  greater  obstacle  than  the  ridge  of  rocks :  more  especially 
as  it  is  formed  by  deposits  from  the  currents  which  ruM 
through  the  breaches  in  the  ridge. 

Adam's  Bridge  is  the  ridge  of  sand-banks  connecting 
Manaar  with  Ramisseram  [Adam's  Bridgs]. 

The  physical  structure  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon  is  not  yet 
well  known.  The  great  mass  of  the  high  land  is  in  the 
southern  and  wider  part  of  the  island,  and  the  central  parts 
of  this  mountain  regfion  seem  to  be  intersected  by  the  seventh 
parallel  of  N.  lat.  Numerous  offsets  from  this  nucleus  are 
detached  towards  the  S.,  S.E.,  and  S.W.  coast,  forming  the 
boundaries  between  valleys  that  are  drained  bv  rivers  rising 
in  the  central  mass,  and  running  S.,  S.E.,  and  S.W.  This 
part  of  the  island  contains  Adam's  Peak,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island.  But  the  most  ele- 
vated point  is  now  ascertained  to  be  Pcdrolallagalla,  which  is 
8280  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  tract  of  ele- 
vated country  of  very  irregular  surface,  and  well  adapted  for 
almost  all  the  productions  of  temperate  countries.  This 
table-land  is  generally  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  the  central  mass  in  the  territory  of  Candy,  a 
range  of  high  land  runs  duo  N.,  probably  nearly  as  far  as 
9^  N.  lat,  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mahawelli  Ganga  (the  chief  river  of  the  island),  and  sepa- 
rating the  waters  which  flow  into  this  river,  or  towards  the 
east  coast,  fiom  those  which  run  westward  into  tlie  Gulf  of 
Manaar.  This  range  is  very  little  known.  The  interior 
mountainous  district  contains  numerous  beautiful  valleys, 
and  prodigious  forests.  The  N.,  N.E.,  and  N.W.  parts  of 
the  island  are  generally  flat. 

Heights  of  some  qf  the  principal  Mountains,  ^c,  in 

Ceylon. 

[L,  by  levelling ;  A,  by  geodesic  operations.] 

Pedrotallagalla,  close  to  the  rest-house  of  Nuwera 

Ellia  .....  8280  A 

Kirrigal  Potta    .  .  .  .  .  7810  A 

Totapella  .  •  .  .  .  7720  A 

Adam's  Peak    .  •  •  .  •  7420  A 

Plain  of  Wilmanie         .  •  •  •  6990  A 

NammoonnakooU^,  near  Baddoola  .  .  6740  A 

Plain  of  Nuwera  EUia    .  •  .  •  6210  A 

The  Knuckles    .  .  .  .  .  6180  A 

Diatalaw^,  near  Hangooranketti  .  .  5030  A 

Hoonnassgiria  Peak  ....  4990  A 
Oorragalle,  the  rocky  ridge  of  Hantann^  to  the  S. 

of  town  .....  4380  A 

Amboolluawa,  near  Gampalla     •  .  .  3540  A 

Alloogalle,  near  Amoonapoorre  .  .  •  3440  A 

Maltan  Pattanna,  the  hill  above  it  •  .  3192  A 

Highest  point  in  the  road  leading  through  the 

Kaddooganawa  Pass  .  .  .  .  1731  L 

Upper  Lake  in  Candy  ....  1678  L 

Rivers, — The  island  abounds  with  mountain  streams 
and  rivers.  The  rivers  are  more  numerous  on  the  S.  and 
8.W.  than  on  the  N.E.  side.  Those  which  flow  through 
the  districts  on  the  £.  and  N.  formerly  filled  the  numerous 
tanks  which  rendered  those  districts  the  most  fertile  and 
populous  in  the  island.  These  districts,  now  deserted 
and  overgrown  with  jungle,  contain  remains  of  numerous 
vorkf  fpc  inducting  and  distributing  the  waters.    The 


frineipal  fifefs  a|i#  ib«  MabfkweUi  Gaagf^  (dif  G^Bm  ttf 
^tqlemy),  the  Ka]am  Ganga»  the  ICalu  0anga,  and  Um 
Walawe  Ganga,  ^l  of  ivhich  rise  i^  the  c«iitral  masa.  Hmt 
are  navigable  only  for  boats  and  raft^     The  Hahawelu 
Ganga,  after  descending  from  the  mountains*  and  traversing 
the  valley  of  Kotmale  under  t^e  imbm  of  Kotmale  Gangat 
is  joiped  near    Passbage  hy  a   smaller   branch  is«uing 
from  the  l>ase  of  Adam's  f^eak.    It  then  passes  through 
the  village  of  Peradenva,  four  miles  (ro|a  Candy,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  ^  modern  bridge  of  pne  arch,  905  ft**! 
spap,  constructed  of  satin  wood,  on  the  American  or  ved^M: 
principle.      Between  Candy  and  Bintenuf  th^  river  de> 
scends  above  ipoo  feet,  and  receives  in  this  part  of  its 
course  numerous  streams.    4t  Qintenne,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ipountains,  iti  ave^rfige  breadth  is  340  feet,  and  its  de}»iu 
at  the  ford  5  feet;    in  t^e  4n[  se^on  1  or  2  ieet,  unl 
durjng  fresh^^  25  or  30  {eet.    After  a  slow  northern  course 
through  the  country  of  Bintenne  it  sepsi^tea    into  iv,  ) 
hfanches :  the  smaller,  the  Vergel  p^ngf^,  enters  the  sea  t « 
miles  S.  from  Ti^incopialee ;  the  larger,  ^etaiuing  itsori*riual 
name,  falls  into  the  great  )>av  pf  Tnncomalee.    It  is  ai-ccr- 
tained  that,  by  the  removal  of  certain  obstacles,  which  miu'wt 
be  easily  effected,  the  rive^  might  ^o  made  navigable  ^s,Ut 
at  least  as  Kalinga,  a  distance  of  80  milea.    Its  antici.t 
navigation  was  interrupted  by  the  turning  of  the  stream. 
The  Brahmins  of  the  temple,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Verut-i, 
in  order  to  improve  their  lands,  widened  and  deepened  iue 
Vergel  at  this  point,  by  which  the  Mahawelli  Ganga  \k  »^ 
made  dry  for  ten  miles  from  the  point  of  separation  for  nc:.r'  \ 
the  whole  year.    During  the  freshes  there  is  however  <lar«* 
gerous  navigation  for  rafts  round  the  elbow  at  the  junrti>iu. 
where  much  timber  is  lost  annually  by  the  director»  abax>- 
doning  it,  and  swimming  for  their  lives.   As  almost  the  ot/> 
export  from  Trincomalee  is  timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  Xai- 
malille,  ebony,  and  satin  wood,  procured  from  the  bank^  of 
this  river  and  the  vicinity,  the  importance  of  opening  .a 
navigation  is  obvious.    This  river  flows  through  a  country 
once  the  granary  of  the  island,  as  indicated  by  the  numcr.  •  .> 
remains  of  works  of  art  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land,  wh;«  \ 
now  fallen  into  decay,  serve  only  to  form  pestilential  cl<»- 
rasses.    Its  whole  course  is  near  200  miles.    The  Kahm 
Ganga  runs  a  west  course  for  35  miles  to  Huanwelle,  ^&d 
thence  to  Colombo.    It  is  navigable,  with  little  intemipi.  ri 
in  the  dry  season,  for  boats  of  considerable  burden.  hu^Ucr 
than  Talgamme.    The  Kalu  Ganga  takes  a  west  direcUcn. 
and  alter  passing  through  the  districts  of  Saffiragam  anl 
Three  Korles  enters  the  sea  at  Caltura.    It  is  navigaMc  a 
little  above  Ratnapoora.    The  Walawe  Ganga  has  a  S  E. 
course  to  the  sea,  eight  miles  \q  the  N.  of  Hambantotte. 

Harbours,— At  Trincomalee  audf'oint  de  Galle  Xherv  mr 
harbours  capable  of  containing  the  largest  shipa ;  and  C: 
roads  of  Colombo  afford  a  secure  anchorage  at  cvrt.  .« 
seasons '  indeed,  in  the  harbour  of  Trincomalee  all  t'  j 
ships  in  the  world  might  anchor,  and  be  protected  at  ^c> 
season.  On  the  S.E.  coast  there  are  four  porta  iu  whi  L 
small  vessels  may  fipd  shelter,  and  five  on  ihe  N.^> 
coast. 

Lakes.— Then  are  a  fe^  lagun^s  in  tlie  iaUad ;  th.x 
best  known  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Negombo  and  Colomtc 
In  the  maritime  provinces,  at  a  very  renpote  date,  cac«  % 
with  stupendous  embankments  werq  constructed  by  t:« 
Singhalese  to  connect  extensive  salt*wa|er  lakes.  Arii&c.  i . 
lakes  also  were  foraged,  many  miles  in  circumfineace«  I  i 
the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Water  Convnunication. — ^At  present  the  on|y  canal  of  ai.  # 
importance  is  that  which  connects  Calpentyn  withCok*n::. . 
It  was  nrojected  by  the  Dutch,  but  long  remained  in  an  uo- 
finished  state,  until  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  eoxoing  to  u  £ 
government,  completed  it  about  1829. 

The  flatness  of  the  districts  bordering  on  the  sea-ox-. tt 
has  occasioned  the  formation  of  extensive  salt-water  Uko, 
or  lagunes,  which,  by  means  of  the  channels  ooonecttr^ 
theni,  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  the  maritibie  di^r..  u. 
Batticaloa,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  is  qiuch  lutcr^ 
sected  by  these  lakes,  which  i^fford  valuable  means  o(  in- 
ternal communication.  These  lakes  extepd  aloog  uut 
eastern  coast  to  the  northward  of  Trineomale^ ,  nearh  eep«. 
rating  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  Jaffna.'  !».«• 
district,  and  that  of  Manaar,  lying  oontisuous  to  the  cvc.  : 
of  Coromandel,  possess  greater  ferities  of  intercourse  ^ . 
the  continent  than  the  districts  to  the  southward,  ih«  r..i  • 
tive  vessels  being  able  to  cross  over  at  all  seasons—  a  n^ 
cumstance  whicJi  favoured  tiio  If alftbsri  in  t|)ea  |iiWit&  d 
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Very  erroneous  opinions  have  been  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  the  insalubrity  of  Ceylon,  founded  on  the  returns 
of  mortality  among  the  troops  while  they  were  engaged  in 
arduous  service,  and  suffering  from  exposure,  fatigue,  and 
pestilential  miasmatic  influence ;  which,  with  our  present 
better  knowledge  of  the  climate  and  localities,  and  the 
existence  of  the  excellent  roads  which  have  since  been  con- 
structed, would  have  been  avoided.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  must  doubtless  have  interfered  most  prejudicially  to 
all  parties  in  the  business  of  life  assurances. 

The  folbwing  is  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  mortality 
of  the  European  troops  at  Ceylon,  for  several  years  previous 
to  1833  :— 

97th  Regiment,  in  a  period  of  7  yeaiH  •  27U  per  cent 

78th         „  „  6     „       .  24if 

61st  M  M  4        »»  •     lom  0t 

58th  „  „  4     »       .   11 

Royal  Artillery  n  4     „      •  20;}} 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  mortality  of 
the  European  troops  in  Ceylon  for  1833  and  1834 : — 

No.  Deaths.  Per  Ont. 

1833  ..         1985         ..         57         ..        2^8 

1834  ..         2060         ..         70         ..        3^^ 
From  January  to  August,  inclusive  (eight  months),  as 

appears  by  an  authentic  return,  the  average  number  of  sick 
in  a  regiment  at  Colombo  was  less  than  that  of  reserve  com- 
panies of  the  same  regiment  stationed  in  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  to  16. 

Europeans  and  the  descendants  of  Europeans  at  Colombo 
sometimes  attain  the  age  of  100,  without  scarcely  ever  hav- 
ing suffered  pain  or  sickness ;  and  it  is  probable  that  were 
the  island  cleared  and  generally  brought  under  cultivation, 
it  would  be  as  healthy  as  England.  The  climate  of  the 
maritime  districts,  especially  those  which  are  populous  and 
therefore  more  generally  cultivated,  is  more  free  from  mias- 
mata than  those  of  the  interior.  By  draining  and  clear- 
ing from  jangle  the  neighbourhood  of  Trincomalee,  its  cli- 
mate has  been  improved ;  while  Seven  Korles,  a  most  pro- 
ductive province,  has  recently  become  unhealthy  by  the 
falling  to  ruin  of  tanks,  and  the  consequent  growth  of 
jangle.  Rank  shrubs  of  luxuriant  growth,  found  in  marshy 
and  uncultivated  tracts,  arc  most  productive  of  miasmata. 
The  low  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colombo,  subject  to 
frequent  inundation,  being  regularly  cultivated,  do  not  affect 
the  purity  of  the  air ;  while  an  uncultivated  marsh  to  the  north 
of  the  town  renders  the  winds  which  blow  over  it  insalubrious. 

Geology. — A  few  species  of  primitive  rock  in  numerous 
varieties  constitute  the  principal  formations  of  the  island. 
Granite  and  gneiss  are  the  more  prevalent ;  quartz,  dolomite, 
hornblende,  primitive  green-stone,  and  a  few  others  occur 
less  frequently.  The  varieties  of  granite  and  gneiss,  which 
often  pass  into  each  other,  are  very  numerous.  Regular 
granite  is  not  common ;  but  it  is  met  with  at  Point-de- 
Galle.  Gneiss  is  far  more  abundant  than  granite ;  a  beau- 
tiful kind  is  found  at  Amanapoora  (7^  15'  N.,  80^  30'  £.), 
which  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  felspar.  At 
Trincomalee  quartz  occurs  in  veins  and  in  masses,  em- 
bedded .  in  granite.  Hornblende  and  primitive  green- 
stone are  found  on  Adam's  Peak.  Ikdomite  is  found 
only  in  the  interior,  and  is  used  for  making  lime.  It  is 
in  this  rock  that  the  nitre  caves  are  found.  The  only 
recent  rocks  occur  in  the  level  belt  near  the  sea.  Fine- 
grained compact  limestone  is  found  in  great  abundance  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  Along  the  remainder 
of  the  coast  sandstone  generally  prevails,  lying  in  horizontal 
beds  alone  the  beach,  but  seldom  extending  beyond  it 

Miner u$, — Ceylon  contains  numerous  usefUl  minerals,  and 
many  valuable  gems.  Iron  is  very  generally  diffused.  The 
black  oxide  of  manganese  is  found.  Plumbago  abounds, 
and  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  l^ere  are  no 
less  than  twenty-two  caves  from  which  nitre,  nitrate  of 
lime,  and  a  small  proportion  of  alum  are  obtained.  The 
sulphate  of  magnesia  is  found  in  only  one  cave,  and  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Davy  it  is  equal  to  the  best  Epsom  salts. 
Sfldt  is  found  in  natural  deposits,  and  is  formed  by  arti- 
ficial means  in  several  parts  of  the  maritime  provinces, 
particularly  in  Mahagampattoo,  and  yields  a  revenue  of 
29,000/.  per  annum. 

Of  the  gems  of  Ceylon  the  ruby  and  cat's-eye  only  are 
held  in  high  estimation ;  and  among  the  late  i6ng  of  Kan- 
dy's  jewels  (sold  by  auction  in  London,  in  1820),  there  was 
one  of  the  latter  stones  which  measured  two  inches  in  dta- 
meter,  and  sold  for  more  than  400/. 


Medicinal  Springs. — ^There  are  several  hot  springs  in  (he 
island :  &ve  at  Kannya,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tnnco- 
malee,  and  two  in  the  pronnce  of  Uwa.  The  furra«r 
are  resorted  to  by  invalids  suffering  from  rheumatic  and 
cutaneous  disorders;  at  7  a.m.  the  temperature  of  the 
air  being  77^  of  Fahrenheit,  their  heat  varied  from  B'.^ 
to  107°.  The  water  is  pure  with  the  exception  of  tic 
slightest  trace  of  common  salt  and  a  little  carbonic  z>  A 
eas  and  azote.  The  Uwa  springs  are  more  than  I  om> 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  have  a  temperature  of  76^  sn^l 
85°  respectively.  At  Alootnoowera  there  are  two  sprintzv 
the  temperature  of  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  dress  t^A, 
In  lat.  7°  15'  N.,  Ion.  81°  20'  E.,  near  the  Patapala  riur. 
there  is  a  hot  spring  which  constantly  emits  air  bubbles* 

Soil,  Agriculture,  4^. — Quartzose  gravel  or  sand,  and 
felspathic  clay,  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron,  derived  entire!  > 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  prevailing  rocks,  gene- 
rally compose  the  soil  of  Ceylon.  The  natural  soiU  s^l- 
dom  contain  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  vegeuMe 
matter,  while  quartz  often  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  tl.* 
whole.  In  the  cinnamon  gardens  at  Colombo  the  h  :i 
is  composed  of  pure  quartzose  sand  as  white  as  snucr. 
A  brown  loam  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  gnci^« 
and  granite,  and  a  reddish  loam  resulting  from  the  deoti:;.- 
position  of  clay  iron-stone  called  cabook,  are  the  most  p:t»- 
ductive  soils,  and  the  quartzose  the  least  so. 

The  line  of  coast  from  Negombo  to  Tangalle  is  part.,  u- 
larly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  nhi  n 
increases  in  value  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  soutut .  <  * 
most  parts  of  the  island.  Cinnamon  is  also  chiefly  o:.- 
fined  to  this  district  and  the  hills  of  the  interior.  The  «  >  * 
in  the  elevated  lands  of  Saffragam  and  Lower  Ouvah.  '^:  ! 
the  granitic  soils  in  the  mountains  above,  are  fertile.  C- 1-  -* 
grows  luxuriantly  in  the  hilly  country,  and  in  Ouvah  a  ^  «•  -. 
11  ne  tobacco  is  produced .  The  provinces  of  Ouvah ,  AV  aJl  j  -.  *e . 
and  Bintenne,  to  the  eastward,  and  the  adjoining  di^tr  :» 
of  Safflragam  and  Tangalle,  and  the  extensive  plaiiiv  t  • 
the  north  of  the  hills,  are  generally  fertile,  and  were  u:.*^ 
populous  and  productive.  They  are  now,  except  Tanu-^''  *. 
depopulated,  though  the  remains  of  works  for  aTiitV.ii: 
irrigation  are  found  there.  The  number  and  ext4*rit  f 
works  for  artificial  irrigation  in  the  province  of  Nu«.^ 
rakalawa  prove  that  it  was  once  the  most  populous  par:  J 
the  island. 

The  soil  of  the  northern  division  is  sandy  and  calcare>>..<. 
and  is  artificially  irrigated  and  well  tilled  by  the  Mala^ur* 
Near  Jaffna  is  a  natural  reservoir,  which  the  government  ^  - 
tempted  to  appropriate  for  agricultural  purposes.    A  &tcj" 
engine  was  applied  to  raise  the  water,  but  at  a  certs 
depth  it  was  found  to  be  brackish,  and  still  deeper  it 
was  quite  salt.     In  Jaffha  rice  and  tobacco  are  mo»t  c«..- 
tivated,  but  cotton  and  other  plants  thrive  there.     It  tx  i 
good  sheep  country,  and  the  Palmyra  palm  abounds.     O  i 
Uie  coast  from  Chilaw  to  Manaar  and  Jaffna  on  the  wesi'^^t 
side,  and  from  Tangalle  to  Mahagampatoo  to  the  ea:»tw jx  i, 
are  the  most  valuable  salt-farms. 

Th^  antient  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  remarka^.  *  • 
skilfhl  in  the  execution  of  works  for  the  collection  and  li  > 
tribution  of  water,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  ti  r 
spacious  tanks  excavated  in  the  plains,  and  the  dams  c<v- 
structed  across  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  over  ravines  and  val!e^  <^ 
connecting  small  hills,  and  forming  extensive  lake»  i  - 
flooding  the  plains  in  the  driest  season.  Such  works  n.  .>- 
met  wiw  in  the  district  of  Tangalle,  and  in  the  deserr  A 
provinces  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  now  the  resort  f 
the  wild  tribe  of  Veddas,  who  live  chiefly  by  deer  hunting. 
The  lakes  of  Kandelay  and  Minery,  each  of  which  cot.  -% 
an  area  of  several  square  miles,  are  situated  in  the  pU^.-:^ 
extending  from  Trincomalee  to  Anooraadhapoora,  t..r 
antient  capital  of  the  island,  and  fh>m  thence  across  t 
Manaar  and  Arrippo,  in  which  district  a  reservoir  of  zrvxi 
extent,  called  the  Giant's  T^nk,  was  formed,  and  a  »t  r  ^ 
dike  was  constructed  across  the  Arrippo  river  to  dit>en  i;  r. 
current  into  it  These  works  are  very  antient:  that  ^i 
Mineiy  appears,  from  authentic  records,  to  haw  been  oj^i 
structed  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  »rm.  Tht « 
were  executed  for  the  improvement  of  land*  which  v«rT 
probably  distributed  among  the  people  employed  in  t-« 
work,  who  dedicated  a  portion  of  their  revenues  to  ti^ 
temples  and  priesthood. 

Tne  lands  on  the  northern  division  are  manured  aci 
cultivated  with  caro  by  the  Malal>ars,  who  irrigate  tl.ia 
extensively  from  tanks  and  wells.    The  arablo  lattds  aoi 
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Theie  are  Bevvral  speeieg  of  d^er.of  vbieh  the  elk  end 
fallow  deer  are  found  in  the  greateBt  numl:ier ;  there  is  alsa 
another  of  very  diminutive  sise,  called  the  moose  deer, 
Cervut  Arii,  which  is  caught  by  the  Dative»t  and  ez|K)8ed 
for  sale  in  the  markets.  Wild  hogs  abound  in  the  plams  to 
the  eastward ;  and  a  small  species  of  bear  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with. 

Of  20  different  species  of  snakes  examined  by  Dr^  Davy, 
16  were  found  harmless.  The  Ticpohnga  is  the  most  veno- 
mous, and  is  believed  to  lie  in  wait  to  attack  passengers. 
Pea-fowl  abound  wild.  Biche  de  mer,  used  for  food  and 
paste  in  China*  is  collected  off  Chilaw  and  Jaffha. 

The  chank  (voltUa  grcttfish  abounds  on  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Ceylon.  There  are  two  Isinds,  paifel  and  patty,  one  red, 
and  the  other  white.  A  third  species,  opening  |o  the  right, 
is  very  rare,  and  highly  valued  by  Hindoos.  The  demand 
for  chanks,  caused  by  the  rites  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  was 
once  so  great  that  the  right  of  fishing  for  them  was  sold  by 
the  government  for  60,000  rix-doUars  per  annum;  but 
the  demand  decreased,  until  the  revenue  from  this  source 
became  not  worth  collecting ;  and  now  this  fishery  is  free 
to  all.  The  chank  fishery  was  important  as  a  nursery 
for  divers. 

Pearl  Fisheries.— The  most  productive  pearl  banks  are 
situated  off  Condachy,  extending  30  miles  from  N.  to  S^ 
and  20  miles  from  E.  to  W.  The  fishery  generally  com- 
mences in  March,  when  the  calm  weather  permits  the  boats 
to  go  out  and  return  daily.  The  average  net  revenue 
from  pearls,  for  32  years  ending  in  1832,  was  14,662/.  per 
annum.  The  net  revenue  realized  in  nine  previous  years 
was,  in  1834,  145,000/.  That  realized  in  1835  was,  38,000/. 
Killeearr6  is  most  probably  the  Colchi  mentioned  in 
the  Periplus  of  the  ErythrsBan  sea  as  the  site  of  these 
fisheries ;  and  they  are  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  by  travellers  several  centuries  ago.  The  antient 
towns  of  Mantotte  and  Putlam  probably  derived  much  of  their 
importance  from  their  vicinity.  The  natural  history  of  the 
pearl  oyster  is  imperfectly  known  ;  but  it  dies  soon  after 
attaining  its  seventh  year.  In  1833,  1250  divers  were  em- 
ployed, of  whom  UOO  were  volunteers  from  the  oyposite 
coast  The  share  of  profits  gave  each  individual  5«.  9af.  per 
day  for  the  time  he  was  employed :  the  price  of  ordinary 
labour  being  6d,  per  day.  But  each  bank  being  available 
only  for  one  period,  of  about  20  days  in  every  seven  years, 
sometimes  the  fishery  is  smaller,  and  sometimes  there  is 
none  at  all ;  and  in  no  season  does  it  last  for  more  than  30 
or  35  days,  commencing  with  the  calm  weather,  about  the 
5th  of  March.  The  divers,  in  six  or  seven  fathoms  water,  re- 
main immersed  from  50  to  55  seconds ;  very  rarely  longer.  A 
reward  being  offered  to  him  who  should  remain  the  longest 
under  water,  it  was  gained  by  one  who  remained  87  seconds. 
The  diver's  sack  is  not  fastened  round  his  neck,  but  is  at- 
tached to  a  cord  held  by  the  man  in  the  boat  above ;  and  it 
is  puUed  up  when  full,  at  the  signal  of  the  diver,  who,  if  he 
choose,  is  drawn  up  with  it.  So  far  from  the  occupation 
being  unhealthy,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  natives  that  divers 
live  longer  than  other  labourers  ;  and  its  short  season  is 
hailed  as  a  gainful  holiday  by  the  divers  themselves,  who  at 
other  times  are  engaged  in  ordinary  labour.  If  the  ovster 
is  taken  before  seven  years  old,  its  pearls  are  imperfectly 
developed ;  vigilance  is  therefore  necessary  to  prevent  indis- 
criminate fishing,  which  would  destrov  the  banks,  or  at  least 
render  them  quite  unproductive.  The  pearls  are  sold  by 
the  government  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  sea  fisheries 
are  very  productive  on  all  parts  of  the  coast. 

History. — Onesicritus  and  Ncarchus,  commanders  of  the 
fleet  dispatched  by  Alexander  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  brought  the  first  accounts  of  the  island  to 
Europe. 

Pliny  states  that  Onesicritus  had  spoken  of  its  elephants* 
and  Megasthenes  of  its  gold  and  pearls.  Through  a  diplo- 
matic mission  which  came  to  Rome  from  Ceylon  in  the  time 
of  Claudius,  particulars  were  ascertained  respecting  its  towns, 
population,  and  extensive  trade,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  island  was  in  a  very  prosperous  and  hiffhly  civilized 
state.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  rice,  honey,  and  ginger,  as  the 
products  of  the  island ;  and  he  mentions  elephant  feeding- 
grounds,  the  antient  capital,  and  various  places,  which 
from  the  similarity  of  their  present  names  may  be  easily 
identified.  Cosmos  Indicopleustes  relates,  on  the  authority 
of  his  friend  Sopator,  a  merchant,  who  visited  Ceylon  in  the 
6th  century*  that  the  coast  inhabitants  differed  from  those  of 


the  intiinor  (the  Uii4  of  imokms  •tonef)^  and  coousted  of  • 

proportion  of  Peniass  who  had  formed  a  Christian  esUhhih- 
ment.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Uth  century  the  isUnd  vm 
▼isited  by  Maroo  Polo,  who  describes  it  as  the  finest  isUui 
in  the  wo^ld.  About  half  a  eentury  later  it  was  vmled  by 
Sir  John  Manndeville,  who  mentions  Adam's  Peak. 

The  Singhale^  annals  extant  contain  an  umnterrupt*4 
historical  record  of  events  for  24  centuries,  accoidini?  ta 
which  their  Qrst  king  Hijaya  founded  his  kingdom  by  tb« 
extirpation  of  the  ongii»ai  inhabitants  about  543  b.c  and 
their  last  king,  Shri  WikramaRaja  Singha,  was  deposed  by 
the  British  in  1798  ajd.  Evidence  of  the  aulhenlicity  and 
accuracy  of  these  writings  has  lately  given  a  new  vaJue  to 
them.  Many  of  their  descriptions  of  towns  and  buiklinr*. 
and  other  works  of  art,  have  been  tested  by  an  inspectimi 
of  the  now-existing  ruins*  and  the  evidence  thence  drsva 
has  been  confirmed  by  deciphered  antient  inscriptions. 

Of  European  nations  the  Portuguese  first  established  a. 
regular  intercourse  with  Ceylon.  The  island  being  torn 
by  internal  wars,  and  invaded  from  Arabia  and  Malabar* 
the  king  purchased  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  viih  a 
stipulated  annual  tribute  of  250,000  lbs.  of  cinnamon.  Th4s 
allies  gradually  gaining  a  footing  in  the  island,  at  length, 
in  1520,  strongly  fortified  themselves  at  Colombo,  subject^ 
the  whole  of  the  maritime  districts,  and  retained  possession 
of  them  for  about  150  years.  The  Candians  having  called 
in  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese  were  expelled,  but  the  »tru!7- 
gle  lasted  fron;i  1632  to  1656.  Batticalo  fell  in  1636 ;  Poiut 
de  Galle  in  1640;  ^legombo  in  1644;  and  Colombe  in 
1656.  The  Dutch,  Uke  their  predecessors,  estabUsbed  the  j^ 
dominion  over  the  maritime  provinces,  aad,  in  1761.  havrnff 
taken  Candy,  they  would  have  subjected  the  whole  island 
had  not  the  sickness  of  their  troops  obliged  them  to  with- 
draw from  the  interior.  In  the  war  witn  the  French,  in 
1782,  the  British  took  possession  of  Trinocmalee;  but  it 
was  shortly  after  retaken  by  the  French,  and  the  sea-coAfr^ 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  until  1 796,  when  it ««« 
wrested  from  them  bv  the  British  and  formally  ceded  to 
them  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

In  1815  the  tyranny  of  the  native  king,  who  had  fort,  l 
the  wife  of  his  prime  minister  to  pound  to  death  her  o)»  u 
children  in  a  mortar,  and  other  acts  which  rendered  his  dv<^ 
minion  intolerable,  led  to  his  being  deposed ;  upon  which  tue 
British  took  possession  of  his  dominions  at  the  invitation  cf 
the  Candian  chiefs,  and  have  retained  them  ever  since. 

G&vemment,  Law,  ^. — ^The  native  government  of  Cey- 
lon was  strictly  monarchical.  The  king  was  propnt-'i.  •'> 
of  the  soil,  regulator  of  the  feudal  payments  and  ser^irr^ 
and  distributor  of  all  public  honours  and  emolum«X4V>. 
The  classification  of  the  people  and  the  distnhution  -. 
lands  being  the  basis  of  me  system  of  government,  th- 
civil  and  judicial  administration  of  the  country  was  en- 
trusted to  chiefs  placed  over  different  departments  siaI 
in  vai^ous  provinces  and  districts,  with  a  gradation  of  in- 
ferior functionaries.  The  services  of  all  were  tewaidci 
with  certain  privileges  or  possessions.  The  head  man  of 
each  village,  to  whom  the  people  immediately  teferr^ 
directed  tne  labour  of  the  people  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  provinoial  chief,  and  superintended  the  pi^hce. 
But  the  superintendence  of  agriculture  was  the  duty  ut* 
a  particular  class  of  persons  who  attended  to  the  em- 
bankments of  tanks  and  canals,  and  to  the  diatribuUGn 
of  water. 

The  kings  were  found  in  possession  of  a  mononoW  if 
cinnamon  and  other  valuable  productions;  but  the  ruitu- 
guese,  in  1597,  nermitted  the  people  to  trade  in  rinnamm 
on  condition  of  tneir  delivering  one-fifth  part  of  thetr  ref- 
lections to  the  government.  This  permission  was  withdrsnTi 
in  1626,  and  the  Dutch,  having  disposaeseed  the  Poctogoe^c 
in  1656,  introduced  a  more  rigorous  svstem,  aacrificinc  ercr* 
other  consideration. to  the  securing  of  monenoliea  of  tbepn>> 
ductions  and  the  labour .  of  the  people.    Private  txade  :u 
all  articles  bringing  a  profitable  return  was  prohibited,  ann 
the  laborious  services  to  which  the  natives  were  eompellol 
made  them  frequently  abandon  their. lands;  and  great  v^.- 
lanoe  and  severity  were  necesaary  to  prevent  tSelr  rel.:- 
quishing  the  tenures  by  which  they  were  called  on  to  wrr*. 
gratuitously  for  three  months  in  the  jrear.    The  Bnu>-. 
soon  after  obtaining  possession  effected  important  cKanc«-». 
Some  branches  of  external  trade  were  liberated,  and  inU*  i 
customs  were  abolidbed.    Public  functionaries  vere  paid  _  • 
salaries  instead  of  Jandfl»  and  dainu  on  the  aer\iota  of 
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dence  of  the  inspector-general  of  hospitals ;  and  great  efforts 
are  made  by  government  to  diffiise  vaccination  amongst  the 

people. 

A  savings*  bank  has  lately  been  established  at  Colombo, 
under  the  patronage  of  government  Deposits  of  not  less 
than  one  shilling,  and  not  exceeding  thirty  pounds  in  the 
whole,  during  each  and  every  year,  are  received  and  in- 
vested, and  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
is  allowed  to  the  depositors.  When  the  principal  and  in- 
terest together  amount  to  200/.,  the  interest  given  to  the 
depositors  on  the  amount  is  reduced  to  three  per  cent.  The 
bank  places  out  the  money  received  in  deposit  at  seven  per 
cent,  interest.  Its  prosperity  is  such,  that  it  has  already 
paid  off  a  government  loan  of  2000/.,  and  has  now  a  surplus 
after  paying  all  its  expenses. 

At  Colombo,  a  regular  police  has  been  organized,  upon 
the  model  of  the  metropohtan  police  of  London ;  and  in  its 
working  and  efficiency  it  has  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations.  The  police  of  the  island  generally  is  good, 
and  crimes  are  speedily  followed  by  detection,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  Candian  provinces,  where  the  village  police  is 
excellent.  But  the  Singhalese  being  a  quiet,  docile  people, 
crimes  are  rare,  and  remarkably  so  in  the  Candian  pro- 
vinces. In  some  of  the  maritime  districts,  the  drinking  of 
arack  leads  to  a  great  increase  of  crime.  The  coroners* 
inquests  held  in  1834,  were  on — deaths,  by  falls  from 
trees,  49 ;  by  falling  into  wells,  25 ;  by  drowning,  41 ;  by 
falls  from  houses,  2 ;  by  guns  bursting,  1 ;  by  accidental 
shooting,  3 ;  by  other  casualties,  5  :  killed  by  the  bites  of 
serpents,  20  ;  by  elephants,  13 ;  by  wild  hogs,  4 ;  suicides 
by  hanging,  18 ;  by  drowning,  6 ;  by  the  violence  of  others, 
13 ;  by  drunkenness,  8 ;  by  natural  sickness,  14 ;  total,  222. 

There  are  seventeen  prisons,  capable  of  containing  in  all 
1763  prisoners.  The  numbers  of  prisoners  lately,  were  • — 
for  debt,  69  male,  2  female ;  for  misdemeanours,  230  male, 
38  female;  for  felonies,  639  male,  16  female. 

Education, — For  the  progress  of  education  the  island  is 
principally  indebted  to  religious  societies,  and  the  exertions 
of  missionaries.  Submitting  cheerfully  to  privations  the 
most  severe,  discouraged  by  no  obstacles  or  unfavourable 
appearances,  they  persevere  in  their  benevolent  labours, 
while  churches,  schools,  and  printing-offices  have  sprung 
up  around  them. 

The  great  desire  of  the  natives  to  acquire  the  English 
language  has  led  to  a  modification  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Instead  of  their  knowledge  being  limited  to  a  few 
translations  in  an  imperfect  language,  other  works  of  a  more 
useful  kind  have  been  introduced.  A  very  creditable  work 
in  the  English  language,  a  gazetteer  of  the  island,  has  been 
published  by  a  native,  and  numerous  others  have  acquired 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  learning  of  Europe. 

In  the  year  1833,  there  were  17  government  schools,  5 
regimental  schools,  221  missionary  schools,  766  private 
schools,  of  which  63  were  under  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy;  total,  1009. 

The  government  school  system,  which  had  become  very 
inefficient,  is  at  present  under  total  revision,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  stated  with  certainty  respecting  it,  or  of  the 
numbers  educated. 

The  church  mission,  established  in  1818,  have  four 
stations:  Cotta,  Candy,  Nellore,  and  Baddagamme.  At 
the  two  last  places  they  have  seminaries,  in  which  boys  are 
boarded  and  educated  gratuitously ;  and  at  Cotta  there  is 
a  Christian  institution  where  a  select  number  of  promising 
youths  are  qualified  by  a  superior  education  to  become  as- 
sistant missionaries,  or  to  fill  other  offices.  In  the  schools 
of  this  mission  are  educated  1325  boys,  229  girls,  65  youths 
and  adults ;  total,  1619. 

The  American  mission  commenced  in  1816,  and  has  at 
present  seven  stations  in  the  Jaffna  district.  It  has  a  semi- 
nary at  Batticotta,  containing  10  students  in  Christian  theo- 
logy 9  84  in  English  and  the  elements  of  science ;  20  pur- 
suing the  same  branches  through  the  medium  of  the  native 
language;  8  day  scholars:  total,  129.  It  has  also  a 
central  school  at  Oodooville  for  females.  On  the  foundation, 
51  girls  are  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed.  'It  has, in  addition, 
other  schools  in  eighteen  parishes,  containing  4241  boys, 
821  girls;  total,  50G2. 

The  Wesleyan  mission.  South  Ceylon  district,  established 
in  1814,  educates  3040  boys,  451  girls;  total,  3491. 

The  Baptist  mission,  instituted  1812,  educates  about 
500  children,  of  whom  one-third  are  girls,  in  and  about 


Colombo,  in  the  principles  of  Chriititoity.    The  ptitieQlm 
of  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  not  known. 

Money. — The  British  cuxrency  is  in  circuUtion  throuj^KMit 
the  island,  and  accounts  are  becoming  generally  kept  in  the 
same.  The  rix-dollar  is  =  to  1«.  6(1,  or  =  to  12  faaaais,  (a 
copper  coin  =  to  4  pice.) 

Inhabitants,— The  first  colonization  of  Ceylon  iainvoWed 
in  obscurity.  If  the  original  inhabitants  differed  frocn  the 
Hindu  races,  they  have  TOon  either  extirpated  or  so  amalga- 
mated as  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable  from  them.  The 
Spulation  is  at  present  composed  of  Singhalese,  Malabars, 
ohammedans  or  Moors,  a  small  proportion  of  Europeans 
and  their  descendants,  and  negroes.  The  Singhalese  in- 
habit the  interior  and  the  sea-coasts,  extending  from  Ka- 
makan  aar,  bounding  Mahagamphattoo,  to  the  northern 
limit  of  Chilaw,  and  comprise  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
They  are  probably  descended  from  the  aborigines  and  the 
Gangetic  nations,  who  invaded  the  island  about  543  b.c. 
The  language  and  customs  of  the  Singhalese  are  in  ume 
respects  peculiar.  A  woman  was  frequently  married  to  ad 
the  brothers  of  the  same  family,  but  this  practice  is  goinc 
out  of  fashion  like  many  others.  The  civil  distinctions  ot 
caste  are  strictly  observed. 

The  abolition  of  the  religious  distinction  of  caste  CQo»t:> 
tutes  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  institution  of  the 
Buddhists. 

The  higher  orders  among  the  Singhalese  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  caste  of  Growiyo,  and  are  distinguished  by  it*> 
epithet '  Handrew,*  or  gentleman.  They  are  proud  of  Ion  ^ 
sounding  titles  and  show,  and  the  insulting  distinction  •>! 
superior  and  inferior  castes  is  carried  to  a  great  IrajviL' 
amongst  them.  Their  occupations  are  purely  agricultuTAi : 
thou^i  the  practice  of  agriculture  is  not  confined  to  this  cla>% 
but  is  exercised  by  persons  of  all  castes.  Different  occi:- 
pations  are  constantly  followed  by  people  of  the  same  casu. 
but  the  intermarriage  of  persons  of  high  and  low  casut 
is  forbidden  by  the  Candyan  law,  and  many  absurd  dis- 
tinctions are  recognised  and  enforced,  by  which  theiatur 
are  degraded  and  reduced  to  a  servile  conditioii,  which 
becomes  hereditary. 

There  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  class  of  native** 
called  Veddas,  who  inhabit  the  most  secluded  parts  of  tiif 
island,  and  derive  their  subsistence  entirely  from  the  na- 
tural productions  of  the  soil  and  the  forest,  and  from  th  .- 
chace.  A  cloth  round  the  loins  is  the  only  elothisg  worn 
by  them.  Their  habitations  are,  for  the  most  part,  sm^:'. 
huts,  constructed  in  the  branches  of  trees,  necessity  baric.:, 
doubtless,  dictated  the  removal  from  a  lower  positioD,  whetv 
their  frail  fabrics  and  their  own  lives  must  have  been  ex- 
posed to  destruction  by  the  herds  of  surrounding  elephants. 

The  Singhalese  are  honest,  sober,  and  pohte,  renden::? 
a  ready  obedience  to  authority,  and  a  pious  attention  to  the*  * 
relatives,  particularly  to  those  whose  infirmities  have  mm-le 
them  helpless.  They  have  been  accused  of  being  i<i^\ 
deficient  m  courage  and  manly  independence,  sod  rejzari 
less  of  truth ;  but  much  of  what  has  led  to  this  sooimiu.  r, 
has  resulted  from  the  systems  of  religion  and  gnvenuneot 
under  which  their  character  has  been  formed. 

The  Malabars,  or  Tamuls,  occupy  the  northern  sod  Dorti.- 
eastern  part  of  Ceylon,  extending  fh>m  Ksmakan  aar. 
bounding  the  Mahagampatoo,  to  the  southern  limit  U 
Putlam,  round  by  Jaffna.  Their  own  traditions  and  xYic 
Singhalese  annals  inform  us  that  they  came  as  invaders 
from  the  opposite  coast,  and  formed  a  powerful  kingdom  ia 
Jaffna,  besides  a  number  of  petty  states.  The  Malabar*  •  i 
Ceylon  differ  in  nowise  in  personal  appearance  fii^om  iho^c 
of  the  opposite  coast,  though  in  some  pomts  they  differ  fr«  a 
them  in  manners  and  customs.  Those  resident  at  C43&amlo 
are  gradually  uking  up  the  manners  and  costume  of  Uic 
Europeans.  Instead  of  sitting  cross-legged  on  inat&  a: 
meals,  as  formerly,  they  now  sit  on  chairs  at  tables.  Ttm 
meals  are  served  up  with  regularity  and  neatness,  and  tbrr 
no  longer  eat  out  of  the  same  disn.  Social  parties,  in  t  • 
European  style,  are  frequent,  and  lately,  even  fisncy  ha.  l* 
have  been  given.  The  Malabars  are  Hindoos,  and  thrr 
have  reteined  the  religions,  as  well  as  the  civil  distinct:  >.« 
of  caste,  and  the  language  and  customs  of  southern  Ind:« 
under  some  modification,  occasioned  by  their  intevvoer^ 
with  the  Singhalese ;  but  they  have  not  among  tbem  tx« 
tribe  of  Kshatriyas,  though  they  recognise  it  in  tlieir  clasiH 
fication. 

The  Mohammedans^  or  Moors,  ue  derived  frooa  the  t»- 
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gery.  and  araca  nuts ;  the  returns  consist  principally  of  salt, 
salt  fisb,  and  piece  ^oods. 

The  gross  revenue  of  Ceylon  has,  for  some  years,  averaged 
Bomewiiat  more  than  330,U04)i.  per  annum.  But  the  aboH- 
tion  of  the  cinnamon  mono|>oly,  and  other  changes  lately 
effected,  render  it  Impossible  to  estimate  its  probable  net 
revenue.     The  revenue  brought  to  account  in  1834  was 

292,554/. 

ItetM  of  Bevenue  for  1833. 

Cinnamon  .  .  .      £165.270     0  6 

8ea  customs            .             .            .           .  64,419  12  4 

Pearl  fishery  at  Condatchy      .         .        .  25,043  10  0 

LandrenU           ....  36,624     1  1\ 

Land  customs        ....  5.222     1  10* 

Licences             ....  33.322     4  6 

Auction  duty          .          .             .             .  182    4  9 

Salt  farms          ...                .  29.044  12  5* 

Fish  farms             .             .             .            .  6,479  14  7 

Tobacco  tithes               .               .               .  174  12  3i 

Commutation  tax*            ,             .           .  1.799  17  9 

Blank  stamps              .                .              .  3.121     0  0 

Stamps  and  fees  in  supreme  court             .  10,172     5  6? 

Post  office                .                  •                  •  1.823     8  lOJ 

Chank  fishery                .                            .  13  10  0 

Pearl  oysters— sale  of,  at  Trmcomalee       .  2     5  0 


I 


Total  fixed  revenue 
Arrears  of  revenue  of  former  years 
Incidental 
Receipts  in  aid  of  revenue 


.   382.715     2  If 

5,263     4  0] 

,     47,318     5  21 

2.258  16  6i 

£437.555     8     0 

The  revenue  derived  from  land  is  collected  in  kind, 
and  the  grain  is  stored  for  the  use  of  the  troops  and  for 
sale.  Tlie  importance  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is  shown  by 
the  superior  revenue  which  it  returns.  In  1 832,  while  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  tax  on  rice  lands  was  about 
21.300/.,  that  derived  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree  amounted  to 
35,773/.,  of  which  the  following  are  the  items '.—  Distilling  of 
arack  3644/. ;  retail  of  do.  24,975/. ;  export  of  do.  3 1 36/. ;  do. 
of  coir-rope  153/.;  do.  of  jaggery  162/.  ;  do.  of  copperahs 
1539/. ;  do.  of  cocoa-nuts  1551/. ;  do.  of  cocoa-nut  oil  413/. 

The  revenue  on  cinnamon  is  now  collected  on  the  export, 
instead  of  being  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  as  formerly.  The 
fish  rents  are  raised  by  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  fish 
caught.  The  revenue  from  the  pearl  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar  is  very  precarious.  The  average  annual  amount  for 
32  years,  ending  in  1832.  was  14.662/.  The  net  revenue 
from  the  same  source  paid  into  the  treasury,  during  the  nine 
previous  years,  had.  in  1834.  amounted  to  145,000/.  The 
net  profit  realized  by  government,  in  1835,  was  38,000/.  In 
1816  the  Chank  fishery  produced  6700/. ;  its  produce  is 
now  no  longer  worth  taking  into  account.  The  gross  reve- 
nue derived  from  salt  is  about  29,000/.,  but  the  cost  of  rea- 
lising it  is  20  or  25  per  cent 

The  sea  customs  in  1833  amounted  to  64.419/. ;  exports 
132.530/. ;  imports  320,891/.  The  progressive  abohtion  of  the 
export  duties  is  an  object  of  the  present  government,  which 
they  are  rapidly  carr>ing  into  effect,  and  a  great  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  and  commerce  will  doubtless  result. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  British  took  possession  of  Cey- 
lon, in  consequence  of  internal  wars  and  of  the  hostilities 
waging  in  Europe  and  on  the  continent  of  India,  the  reve- 
nue of  the  island  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenditure. 
But  the  revenue  had  of  late  years  exceeded  the  expenditure 
until  the  year  1834.  when  the  excess  of  expenditure  amounted 
to  24,970/.  This  excess  was  met  by  surplus  funds  in  the 
colonial  chest ;  and  the  returns  for  1 835,  not  yet  received, 
must  show  a  considerable  surplus  revenue,  when  swelled 
with  38,000/.,  proceeds  of  the  pearl  fishery,  and  a  consider* 
able  increase  of  cinnamon  duty.  The  total  expenditure  for 
1834  was  317,524/.,  of  which  about  32,958/.  was  expended 
by  the  agent  in  England. 

Since  the  late  revision  of  government  offices  and  re- 
trenchment, the  scale  of  salaries  of  ofiUcial  functionaries  in 
Ceylon  is  at  least  as  economical  as  an  enlarged  and  en- 
lightened policy  can  admit  The  practice  of  the  Dutch  waa 
to  remunerate  their  servants  with  salaries  inadequate  to 
place  them  above  temptation,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
plundered  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that,  up  to  the  pre- 
MBt  time,  the  country  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  this 
ptrnioious  system  of  administration. 


BxpemUhtre  for  th^  year  1 833. 


Arrears  of  former  years — 

Civa      .         .  .      £7200  15  7  J 

Military          «  .        4996  11  6| 

Civil  expenditure- 
Ordinary         .  •    104,243  10  II( 
Extraordinary  .     85,434  18  4i 
Losses             .  •          598  4  9t 


£12.197     1    9 


Military  expenditine-^ 

Ordinary        •         .  57,153  10     8i 

Extraordinary         •  5878  15    8} 

Commissariat — Salaries  2438  12    2 

Contingencies           •  30,872     1    II 


19e,9«6  14    li 


96,.?43     0     (I 


Total    £298307     1     ?i 

The  British  standard  avoirdupotse  weight  is  adopt'. •! 
throughout  the  island. 

{History  of  Ceylon,  by  Robert  Knox;  Bertolani*s  f'tjtr 
of  the  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  FinanctuI  Intercut  % 
of  Ceylon;  Ceylon  Almanac,  \B^i-35  ;  Colombo  Journal, 
1832-34;  Ceylon  Gazetteer ;  Strabo^  book  xv^  p.  €90, 
Casaub ;  Pliny,  Nat,  Hist.,  vi.,  22 ;  Ptolemy,  book  viiL) 

CEYX.  (Zoology.)    [KinqfishkAs.] 

CHA6LAIS,  a  province  of  Savoy  in  the  Sardinian 
States.  It  extends  along  the  S.  coast  of  the  lake  oi  Gene^'a, 
and  inland  as  far  as  an  offset  of  the  Alps,  which  detache* 
itself  from  the  lofty  mountain  called  La  Dent  Ai  Midu  >'>:i 
the  borders  of  the  Valais,  and  running  in  a  W.  direct^^n 
dindes  the  sources  of  the  river  Dranso,  which  flows  N.  into 
the  lake^  from  the  waters  of  the  Giff^  an  aiBuent  of  th«? 
Arve,  which tlows  W.  into  the  Rhone  below  Geneva.  Tie 
Chablais  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  province  of  Faucig^  v, 
of  which  the  valley  of  the  Giffie  forms  part ;  on  the  \^ . 
by  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  VaU.^. 
The  length  of  Chablais  from  St  Gingouph,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Valais,  to  Hermanco,  on  those  of  Geneva,  ih  2t 
miles,  but  the  distance  is  considerably  greater  by  t  te 
road,  which  follows  the  curve  made  by  the  shore  oY  uj 
lake.  This  road  is  part  of  the  great  SImplon  road  made  ly 
order  of  Napoleon.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  provi:.' ••. 
N.  to  S.,  from  Bvfan  to  the  sources  of  the  Dranse  is  abt.t 
21  miles.  The  area,  acxsording  to  Neigebaur,  is  377  sqi;^.'^ 
miles,  and  the  population  in  1824  was  48.819  (Cof^nij".  > 
Oenerale  dei  Regi  Stati) .  It  is  a  very  mouh tainous  ecu n r r »-. 
with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  land  along  the  shore  of  :l: 
lake  of  Geneva,  which  produces  corn,  wine,  and  frt.  :. 
but  its  N.  aspect  renders  it  less  favourable  to  prodoc-i.  - 
than  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  Sevt-r^i 
narrow  valleys  run  inland  between  the  offsets  of  !■ 
Alps,  along  the  course  of  the  Dranse  and  of  its  afRueo^x 
These  valleys  abound  in  rich  pastures,  on  which  lai.:^ 
herds  of  cattle  are  fed.  Very  good  cheese  is  made  in  :...<» 
part  of  the  country,  both  for  consumption  and  lor  e\\m^ 
tation.  The  country  abounds  also  with  cbesCnul  ar . 
walnut  trees.  The  principal  towns  of  the  Chablais  rri 
the  following  :—-l.  Thonon,  built  on  an  eminence  ah^^r 
the  lake,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  and  well- wooded  eoimtrr. :« 
the  residence  of  the  intendente,  or  governor  of  the  provir.  o, 
has  a  Tribunale  di  Prefettura,  or  court  of  justice,  subject  ro 
appeal  to  the  senate  at  Chambery,  a  royal  eoUege;  and  a 
convittofor  student  boarders,  sevend  churches  and  eonwot^, 
a  handsome  town-house,  an  old  easUe,  and  about  4000  inL«- 
bitants.  At  Ripaille,  near  Thonon,  is  the  once  rM  and  has^l- 
some  convent  founded  by  Amadous  VIIL,  afterwards  Tt^ 
FeUx  V.  The  building  and  grounds,  indudiog  a  btt&dsome 
park,  were  sold  b^  auction  under  the  Fkendu  Hie  biiildir.jr 
has  been  sadly  ddapidated,  and  the  church,  tieh  in  inarblr< 
and  stuccoes,  was  for  a  time  used  as  a  hay  ham.  Tb*> 
present  occupiers  have  made  a  viUa  of  H,  sntroonded  W 
rustic  dwellings  fbr  the  labourers.  (Bertolotti,  Viaggio  tv 
Savqfii,  1828.)  2.  Kvian,  a  small  town,  likewise  on  Che  coa»t 
of  the  lake,  nearly  opposite  Lausanne,  in  8witserland«  hi* 
about  1 800  inhabitants.  Between  Thonon  and  Kviui.  c^ 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dranse^  are  the  mineral  wsters  of 
Amphion,  which  were  much  firequented  in  the  last  cenfun 
by  visitors  from  Geneva.  Inland,  among  the  Alpe,  is  t>r 
vUlage  of  Abondanoe  with  1400  inhabitants,  in  the  ralley  ^ 
the  same  name,  so  called  fbr  the  tisluieafe  ef  ila 
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ta  ibbejr.  foondsd  bf  St.  ColiuiibunH  in  tlia  bepnning  of 
the  sixth  ceatUTf,  u  well  ai  uiotber  abbey  or  Bemanhne* 
■t  St.  Jean  d'Aulpo,  in  h  neigbbourinK  vallef ,  are  now  sup- 
pressed. On  the  coa»t  of  the  lake  luwwda  tbe  borden  of 
Valalg,  iras  a  town  called  TauretUDum,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  fall  of  a  motiniaia,  aj>.  S63.  'Hie  rocks  of  Meillerie, 
celebrated  by  Rouueau,  are  in  this  neigbbouAood.  The 
highest  summit*  in  Iba  ChabUia  are,  the  Dent  d'Oche,  on 
lliebonieraof  tbeValai*.  7000  feet  abore  theaea;  the  Col 
dc  Jouiplano,  a  oonruption  of  Jovis  nlanitiei,  or  the  plain 
uf  Jupiter,  wbicb  riiai  between  the  Ciiablaia  and  Faucigny 
ubove  the  vallby  of  tho  Gifre,  and  is  about  100  feet  higher 
ihaa  the  Dent  d'Oohe ;  and  tliu  Roc  d'Enfer,  which  ri&ea 
ubuve  the  vallc?  of  the  Drante,  aeu  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  is  ahoDt  tho  aaiae  height  as  the  loiter.  (Keller's 
Mjp  nj  Switzerland.^ 
CHABLIS.  [YoNNB.  Dbpartmuni  OF.] 
CHA'BRl AS,  a  diatinguiabad  Athenian  general,  who.  in 
H.c.  388,  sailed  to  Cyprus  to  assist  Ktagaro*  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  iaknd  (Xen.  Hdi.  vi.,  8.  SI),  of  which  his  father 
liad  been  deprived  by  the  Persians.  In  H.c.  376  be  cainud 
ili<!  sea-battle  at  Naxoa.  <Den>iiath.  Arittocrat.,  p.  TinS; 
'Jiinlon,  Fiat.  Hetl4  la  373  he  and  CallisLratus  acted  .-» 
nilieagues  of  IphicnMs  at  Coragia.  (Xen.  Hull.  vL,  2.  39.) 
lie  HBB  deapatdied  to  settle  ibe  affairs  of  Thrace  in  3£U. 
lUuiuoatL  jrufoor^^p.  6770  Jn  357Chabriasand  CUia- 
ir-  were  sent  frooi  Aibena  with  an  army  to  besiege  Cliiua. 
"Iiirli,  with  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  Bviantium,  bad  ruvnltcd. 
IJiudor.  Sic.  svi,  7.)  Chares  lod  tlie  land  ioiaea  and  ut- 
,^1'kL'd  the  wails  from  ^ore.  Cbabrias  no  sooner  approacliud 
ill' harbour  than  he  auKaged  in  a  dasperilo  sea-lit;ht;  his 
■lii|>  WB*  sliattered  by  tbe  uneniy  ;  most  of  his  men  eacijuid, 
Jul  tlM  eeaenl  himself  proTdrnDf;,  aa  Diodurus  says,  a  glu- 
'lulls  death  Id  n  disKTaeefUl  auTrender,  l»\\  fi){htin(.  (Diud. 
>»■.  xvi..  7  :  Com.  Nop.,  c  40 

C'ii^RONE'A.  an  old  city  of  Btsotia.  on  the  bocdcrs  of 
I'liociii.  near  the  paaa  wbiah  led  to  Delphi  by  Panopeus  and 
i'^riMsaus  iThucyd.  iv.  72);  it  was  twenty  stadia  from 
CanopeuB  (Paitaan.  x.  4).  TJie  naoM  of  this  place  docs 
lot  uppow-  in  Homer'*  catalogue ;  Pausaniaa,  hovewer,  coa- 
ci'tures  (is.  40,  3)  that  it  is  a  later  name  for  Arne.  which 
itfKMl  on  Uw  same  gtonwl.  It  is  principally  celebrated 
«r  two  battle*  ibught  here ;  one  in  which  Philip  of  Ua- 
'<->l<in  si|n>aUy  d«leated  the  uuitaJ  forces  of  Aliens  and 
I'liebea ;  the  other  between  Sulla  and  Mithndaton,  in  which 
lie  Roman*  gained  a  decisive  Tktoiy-  Dorin;;  the  PqIo- 
Hinnesian  war  it  wu  trlbulaiy  to  Oroboinenus  (Thuctil. 
V.  76) ;  but  in  later  tiiaes  it  was  one  of  the  confuderato 
iieatian  Iowa*  (Pauian.  ix.  3,  4).  Its  eitualion  was  the 
uiisu  of  mooh  gootl  and  evil  to  it:  on  the  one  bandits 
ici^^hbourhoed  to  the  pass  exposed  it  occasionally  to  plunder 
Ihueyd.  i.  113);  while  on  tbe  othw  hand,  as  the  main 
I'lid  from  Raine  lo  Athens  passed  through  it,  many  of  ibe 
;ih  antages  of  the  carry ing-trBde  accrued  to  it.  Pausanias 
ells  u*(is.41}tb*t  ita  inhabitants  derired  a  great  proQt 
rom  the  oultivation  of  the  olive,  and  the  manufaeture 
<r  perfume*  Jhna  tlawar*.  The  site  is  now  ocoupied  by 
he  town  Oapren*  (Walp.  Mam„  p.  342}  or  Capuino 
Uodwell,  L  p.  tail,  where  there  are  revains  of  a  theatre 


us.    It  waa  the  birtb-plBee  of  Piularob. 

CHjIjTODON  (UnnmM),  Bgemts  of flshMofllie lection 
iDantboptsrygii  and  buily  Squanniipennea.  Technical 
haracter* :— body  eampM*aed ;  moutb  small,  furnished  with 
r>i-eral  eloself-Mt  row*  of  long  slwder  bristle-like  teeth.' 
"lie  acales  (whieh  aiB  uiuaUy  conAiMd  to  tbe  body)  in  this 
[cnuH  •oUeod  on  to  tho  donal  and  anal  On*,*)  that  it  ia  dif- 
icult  to  aee  aihMa  the  latter  cotBneBoe. 

'I'beae  fialiei  »lK>u>d  ia  tbe  aeaa  of  hot  elimatM,  frequent 

•  kv  shores,  and  us  adoroad  with  baautiliiieoloai*.  Tbair 
nasi  oonamoa  tint*  appear  lo  be  Uaak  and  yellow,  but  bril- 
lant  metallic.bluM  and  gMans.  <i  wiou*  buss,  aie  net  uo- 
'n9)iienL  llaay  of  the  speciei  ban  a  \frtioal  black  baaJ 
n  which  tbe  eye  ia^oeed.  In  soma  tbere  an  sereral  aioii- 
ax  vtctioal  bands  on  tba  body ;  in  Other*  tbe  body  is  spotted, 
>r  ulomad  with  obliqna  «r  loagitudiiMl  bands.  Tli^  baw 
I  Urge  airJikdder;  ibeir  inlMtinsa  an  long  and  vmi^< 
md  their  oaoa  an  ■umsraus,  long,  and  iteDder.  Their 
iMth  ia  good  eating. 

llie  speeios  am  iwmenius  and  haw  bass  divided  into 
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■ereral  subgenera;  tliose  to  which  the  name  Chtrto/lnn  i* 
now  restricted  have  the  body  moro  or  less  elliplicnl.  li.v  rays 
of  tbe  dorsal  flo  fanning  a  tolerably  uniform  curve,  the  snout 
more  or  1(^ss  produced,  and  the  pie-operculuw  sonielitiics  fur- 
nished with  a  small  tooth. 

In  some  of  this  section,  one  or  more  of  the  soft  rays  of  tbe 
dorsal  fin  are  much  produced  and  form  a  long  IHamciil :  and 
others  are  distinguished  by  their  having  very  few  sii'iucs  to 
the  same  lln. 

CA(efoc(onvc^afru)uftM,aBpecies  which  iuhabils  the  coasts 
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of  Ceylon,  has  tbe  body  of  a  pale  yoUow  colour,  with  n' 
oblique  brownish-purple  lines ;  thedor&nl  fin  is  blarkisli,  niid 
has  tliirtfen  spinous  rays:  the  caudal  fir),  or  tail,  is  yellow 
with  two  black  bands ;  the  anal  fin  ia  bliu'kish  with  a  yclluw 
curved  longitudinal  band ;  its  mnr^iin  is  also  yellow :  a  broad 
black  vertical  band  ex.tends  through  the  eye ;  and  the  part 
anterior  to  this  band,  a*  low  down  as  Uie  eye.  is  of  a 
pinkish  hue  with  yellow  streaks.  Its  lenj^i  is  from  six  to 
twelve  inches,  the  scalea  on  tho  body  ate  large,  thoac  on 
the  liead  are  rather  small. 

The  next  subgenus,  Chelmon  (Its  Chelmons,  Cuv.),  is 
distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  snout,  which  is  much  elon- 
gated, open  at  tbe  end  only,  and  formed  by  a  great  elongation 
of  the  inlermaxillary  and  under  jaw-bones. 

C.  rottratut,  a  species  which  inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of 
Inilia,  is  of  a  silvery  hue  and  baa  five  brownish  bands ;  the 
posterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  fuinisficd  with  a  block  spot 
encircled  with  white. 

This  flsti  feeds  upon  Insects  and  is  remarkable  for  its  mode 
of  procuring  them.  When  it  observes  a  tly  oi'  anv  other  in- 
sect on  a  weed,  or  hovering  OTer  the  water,  it  cjci-ls  a  little 
drop  thtouffh  ita  tubular  snout  ^ith  such  precision  as  fre- 
quently to  disable  the  little  animal,  so  that  it  falls  into  the 
water  and  is  devoured. 

In  those  parts  where  C,  rottratut  abounds  it  is  frequently 
kept  in  vessels  of  water,  and  affords  much  entertainment  by 
tbe  dexterity  displayed  in  shooting  at  flies  which  are  placed 
on  the  vessel  for  the  purpose ;  It  mnerally  approaches  to 
within  five  or  six  inches  before  the  drop  of  water  is  ejected. 
The  subgenus  H«tdoeku*  diSers  &om  the  true  Chteto- 
dons  in  hsving  the  anterior  spines  of  tbe  back  produced  into 
a  long  filament  which  is  tometimo*  double  the  length  of 
the  body. 

Ef/itpput  may  be  distingubhed  by  Ibe  spsciei  having  the 
dorsal  nn  deeply  cleft  between  the  spinous  and  soft  portions. 
The  spiny  portion,  which  is  scaleless,  when  not  ercL-ted,  is 
received  into  a  groove  formed  by  the  scales  of  the  bodi. 

Holocanthu*,  the  species  of  this  subgenus,  have  a  largo 
spine  on  the  angle  of  ibe  preoperculum,  and  most  of  tlicin 
have  tho  edge  of  tbe  same  bone  serrated  ;  they  are  found 
botb  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  nest  subdivision,  /'onooonMu,  ha*e  tbe  Wly  of  a 
more  slevated  form,  owing  to  the  sudden  riling  of  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  dorsal  fin.  The  only  species  known  ore 
from  tbe  American  coasts. 

In  tbe  last  subdivision,  Ptatax,  tbe  species  may  be  known 
by  tbe  extremely  oompressed  formof  Ibeltody,  the  large  ver- 
tical dorsal  fin  ( whidt  has  tbe  anterior  spines  almost  eon- 
M2 


cealed  in  the  mculirikne),  llie  long  ventral  (Ins,  and  tl»  teetli. 
Here,  in  addition  to  the  fino,  thickly  set  teeth,  there  are  some 
in  front  which  are  trenchant  and  each  of  them  is  divided 
into  three  points. 

All  Ihespeeiosof  thin  section  ore  found  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;onehaa  been  found  in  a  Tostil  slate  at  Mount  Bolca. 

Plat<LT  vespertilio  will  afford  an  example  of  this  seftion. 
It  ii  found  off  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  is  of  a  jollowisb  co- 
lour; the  donal.  anal,  and  ventral  (iua  are  brownish,  the 
back  is  also  mottled  with  the  same  colour,  and  a  dark  band 
extends  downwards  through  the  eye ;  the  base  of  tbe  caudal 
fin  is  dark  brown.  Tliis  species  grows  to  a  large  size,  and 
is  found  in  rocky  situations,  but  mote  commonlv  in  deep 
water. 


Tbe  t«'o  species  of  ChEolodons,  of  which  Qgurt^s  arc  hurc 
given,  have  been  selected  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Bennett's  'Fishes 
of  Ceylon,'  a  work  illustrated  bv  beauliful  coloured  pkies. 
(Cuvier's  Rcgne  Animal;  Lacepedo.  Ilutaire  Naturelie, 
^,  des  Poissons  :  Bloch,  iHstuire  Naturelie,  genirale  et 
parliculiire,  dei  Poisiont.) 

CHAFFINCH.  The  English  name  for  tbe  well-known 
species  of  Fi-ingilla;  ^iriZa  (Spixa)  of  Aristotle  and  tbe 
Greeks ;  Fringilla  and  Fiigilla  of  Gesner  and  others  ; 
FrangueUo.  Ffangueglio,  Fringuello,  and  Spincione  of  the 
Italians;  Pinsoit,  Pitifon,  Grimon,  and  Quintnn  of  the 
French ;  Mnk,  or  Bvch-^nk  (Beeehfinch),  F.delfink,  Gtnieine 
Fink,  SrAt/d  t^'nAof  tbeGermans,&c. ;  Fincketi.niBoJincke 
of  the  Fauna  Suecica  ;  Asgetl  arian.  Wine  of  the  ancient 
British  ;  Friiigilia  ctslebg*  otLinoBias. 

We  should  have  refecretl  this  pretty  bird  to  the  article 
Fringiliidtx,  were  there  not  some  qualities  beloni^ing  to  it 
which  seem  to  be  not  very  well  known  in  this  country,  that 
make  it  worthy  of  a  more  particular  notice.  As  far  hack 
as  the  lime  of  Belon  iU  powerful  voice  was  remarked.  '  On 
les  garde  en  cage  pour  Ics  faire  chanter,  dont  le  chant  est  si 
puissant,  qu'il  en  est  fatcheux,  (folio  15:i3)— and  in  the 
■mall  quarto  (I5S7)  the  following  quatrain  is  printed  under 
tbe  figure  of  the  bird  ■ — 

giiiay  U  Toti  tbil  hiuluine  el  piiiiunl*. 

'  The  passion  for  this  bird,'  says  Bechstein,  in  his  Cage 
Biid*. 'is  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  Thuringia,  and 
tliose  wbicb  sing  well  are  sought  for  with  so  much  activity, 
that  scarcely  a  single  chafHnch  that  warbles  tolerably  can 

•  Proftnat  RfdhId  In  bi>  H%\ioa  oT  ■  Moii1i(u-.  DictioDtrr  '  hM  rh.iocpil 
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be  found  throoghout  the  province.  Aaioonat  on*  am-.;! 
from  a  neighbouring  country  whose  nolea  apprtt  (tood,  ail 
the  bird-catchers  are  after  it,  ond  do  not  give  up  the  pur- 
suit  till  they  havotakenit.  This  is  the  rcMon  why  iIk 
chafBnches  in  this  prorince  are  so  indiSereoI  s«ig«tef* ; 
the  young  ones  have  only  bad  masters  in  tlte  old  onea,  add 
they  in  their  turn  cannot  prove  better.' 

In  England,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  •pprcciuU-d 
The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  in  hi*  paper  '  On  tbe  i.mil[ 
Birds  of  Flight'  (tho  bird -catcher's  eipreasiou),  obscnt- 
that  the  greatest  sum  he  ever  heard  given  for  a  song-lurd 
which  had  not  learned  to  whistle  tunes,  was  five  ^uinfi> 
for  a  chaffinch  that  had  a  particular  and  unoommoii  now. 
under  which  it  was  intended  to  train  others.  The  ^rm-, 
author  observes,  in  his  memoir  '  On  the  Singing!  of  Bir.U. 
that  the  bird-calohers  piofer  the  song  of  tho  Eaaex  cl.I- 
finchea.  , 

Bechstein,  ftfler  describing  tlie  afferent  notea  tliat  «jiprt-> 
its  passions  and  wants,  among  which  the  often-repeiiii-.l 
cry,  fink,  Jink  (our  twink),  from  which  its  German  name 
is  derived,  he  considers  to  be  mechanical  and  iuvoicn- 
lary,  thus  speaks  of  iU  powers,  '  But  what  makes  it  appear 
to  still  mor«  advantage  among  other  birds  arc  its  clear  anil 
trilling  tones,  that  seem  almost  to  approach  toworii;  m 
fact,  iU  warbling  is  less  a  song  than  a  kind  of  ballfmrnf, 
to  make  use  of  a  French  word,  and  is  oipressed  in  Germin 
by  the  word  schlag  (trill),  which  is  used  to  designate  it. 
song  as  well  as  the  nightinjfale's.  Some  cbaffincbea  hai  e 
two,  three,  four,  even  five  different  battemena.  each  con- 
sisting of  several  strains,  and  lasting  several  minutes.  Tlin 
bird  is  so  great  a  favourite  in  Garmany,  that  not  a  *inp!i! 
tone  of  its  voice  has  escaped  the  experienced  -ars  of  our 
bird  fanciers.  They  have  ohsened  its  nicest  shades,  anJ 
ars  continually  endeavouring  to  improve  and  perfect  it.  1 
confess  I  am  myself  one  of  its  warmest  admirers;  1  hair 
constantly  around  mo  the  best  songsters  of  iU  species,  aiul 
if  I  liked,  could  write  a  good  sized  volume  on  »11  tbe  detail* 
of  ilsmusic- 

The  following  chaffinch  songs,  or  melodies,  are  mort 
esteemed  in  Saxony  and  Hesse.  Some  we  bcaid  in  l:!" 
woods,  but  they  are  rarely  sung  with  a  dear  and  atronic  vokv. 
If  the  bird  executes  well,  and  adds  to  tbe  lut  strain  I'nc 
sound 'j!n*,' which  tho  Garraan  hird-catcben  tranelaie  i-i 
amen,  it  is  of  the  highest  value.  *  No  prko,'  says  Bwhttvui, 
'will  lie  taken  for  it. 

1.  The  '  Double  Trill  of  the  Hart*.'  in  Lower  SaAur.y. 
i.  "Hie  '  Reiter  xong.'  or '  Rider's  Pull.'  first  heud  amo:  t: 
themincral  mountains  of  Saxony  and  Voigtland.  3.  T,  r 
'Wine  Song,' with  the  following  subdivisions,  vi».:— Ih* 
*  Fine,'  or  '  Liiiigsleld  Wine  Song  ;'  tho  ■  Bad  Wine  S-me." 
and  the  '  Sharp  Wine  Song,'  which  is  subdivided  inlu  ii.t 
'Common  Sharp,'  and  the  '  Rub  1  Sharp."  4.  Tbc'BHiaii- 
gara,'  or  'Bridegroom  Song,'  also  divided  into  sood  and  l-a.l. 
S.  The  '  Double  Trill.'  One  of  these,  the  •  Oroubl*  Tri;l 
of  lamblach,  is  only  to  he  acquired  in  the  bouse,  aud  is  •« 
deep  and  powerful  that  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  bov  il-r 
larynx  of  so  small  a  bird  can  produce  suoh  touoda.  Bech- 
stein. who  makes  this  observation,  adds,  that  a  cbkfiin-  i 
which  sings  this  either  alone,  or  with  the  good '  Bridwroou  * 
Song'  (such  as  are  educated  at  lamblach),  sells  at  Wali^it- 
hnusen  for  !  8  French  francs.  6.  The  ■  GutJM,' or  '  Gi».! 
Year  Song,'  with  two  subdivisions.  Cliaffinchei  aiiuicc 
this,  united  to  the 'Wine  Song'  of  Rubl,  or  the'SLisi;' 
Song,'  had  become  very  rare  wnen  Bechstein  wrolc  awd 
fetched  high  prices.  7.  The  '  Quakia  Song.'  formetly  nucs 
admired.  Bechstein  says,  *  I  believe  I  posseas  the  onU 
bird  that  is  now  to  be  found  which  sings  this.  To  he  ad- 
mired, the '(Juakia' must  beunited  with  tbe  double  ml L 
This  my  chaffinch  sings  also.'  8.  The '  Piiiiia,'  or  '  TrT«- 
ethia,'  a  very  uncommon  and  agreeable  eong,  never  faeojNl 
hut  in  the  depths  of  tho  Tburingiao  mountain!. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  tbao  give  Um 
rollowing^account  of  tbe  first  and  moat  eateetned  of  thnc 
tongs,  '^e  double  Trill  of  tbe  Harts,'  from  Bechatcib^ 
This  '  is  composed  of  six  strains,  rather  long,  the  last  / 
which  is  emied  by  dwelling  on  the  two  final  sytkble*.  wbie^ 
I  shall  express  here.'  says  Bechstein.  'by  ibe  wxH 
weingeh*  I  doubt  if  ever  a  bird  in  its  wild  ttUe  tua  ne- 
cutod  this  so  perfectly  as  1  beard  it  at  Rubl  and  at  mt  on 
house.  Art  Das  certainly  created  it.  It  is  with  difl^'jr 
that  a  chaffinch  attaint  it,  if,  with  tbe  best  abilttiM^  it  has 
not  bean  instructed  from  its  earliest  youth.     Rarely  can  x 

•  '  Lilcrally.'nyilbttiSMliler.'iaKgtBlbawk*^  iiniiinaiiuM  \f% 
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i)ac«  B  lin«  of  eon- 
been  opened  between  Panftna  and  Chagre. 
The  floods  are  brought  on  mulei  from  Panama  to  Cruces, 
where  they  are  embarked  in  river-barbel  of  considerable 
burden,  and  carried  to  the  town  of  Chagre.  The  port 
is  a  little  Randv  bay,  with  a  led|^  of  roclu  aciosB  its  en- 
trance, which  fuianot  more  than  IS  feet  water  in  the  deepest 
places,  and  in  many  parts  rites  to  the  surface.  Thongh  the 
transport  of  articles  by  tiiis  way  is  rather  expensive,  it  is 
still  used  for  ROods  which  are  not  too  bulky  or  heavy,  and 
it  likely  to  continue  until  a  more  easy  and  expeditious  com- 
municaiion  is  formed.  (Lloyd  in  JUmaEon  Gtogr.Jottmai ; 
Humboldt;  Haigb.) 

CHAIA.    (Zoolofty.)    [Palauedbiiuk.] 

CHAILLBTlA'CKiS.  an  obtcure  natural  order  of  pdy- 
pelataus  exogens,  some  of  whose  species  are  aaid  to  be  poi- 
sonouH.  They  ore  very  near  Rhamnacen,  from  which  they 
differ  in  having  the  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals,  and 
five  tiypt^nous  ((lands.  The  petals  are  small  scale-like 
bodies  slatiooed  at  the  oriQce  of  a  tubular  calyx ;  the  ovary 
is  superior,  and  Iwo  or  three  celled,  the  ovules  pendulous, 
the  fhiit  Roroewbat  drupaceous,  and  the  leeds  without  al- 
bumen. 


w.mvf.f.?^^' 


[ClioiUeiui  imJudciiUI'.] 


CHAILLOT,  formerly  a  village  in  the  immediate  rici- 
nity  of  Paris,  from  the  main  part  of  which  it  is  ipparaled 
by  the  Champs  Elysfes:  it  was  constituted  a  suburb  of 
Puris  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1659 :  its  church  is  now  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  the  parish  of  1^  Madeleine.  It  is  built  on  an 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  presents,  when 
viewed  from  that  river,  a  pleasant  onpcannce.  The  salubrity 
of  the  air  and  the  agrceablcness  of  the  prospects  have  led 
to  the  erection  of  many  country  houses  ir)  it ;  the  gardens 
of  some  of  these  slope  down  to  the  river.  It  had  for- 
merly several  religious  houses.  The  relebrated  carpel 
manufactory,  called  the  Savonnerie,  is  in  Cbaillot.  There 
IS  also  a  machine  for  supplying  water  in  cases  of  Are,  the 
Pompe  A  feu.  This  machine,  which  is  worked  by  steam, 
draws  water  from  the  Seine,  which,  after  being  purified  in 
four  reservoirs,  ia  distributed  to  various  parts  ofthe  town  oy 
a  main  pipe  of  cast  iron  of  one  (French)  foot  diameter. 
This  machine  was  erected  in  1781,  but  bavaince  been  much 
improved.  Tbe  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  or  subler- 
'tia  watemnine  hkTQ  been  diseoverad  at  Chaillot :  it 
lucted  water  to  a  basin  sitoatad  whera  ii  now  tlw  gaiden 
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of  ths  PiUia  R«ym]>    (DwUora,  But.  dt  Pan;  and  Hiit. 
det  Envirtmi  de  Pcrtt.) 

CHAIN  CABLES,  er  trail  cabltB  for  vmkI*.  ire  <.r  ',  - 
cent  introduotiMi.  Tiie  imperfections  of  cables  made  .t 
bMDp  had  long  been  acknowledgea,  but  it  was  not  berorc  t  '..r 
supply  of  this  maMriaJ  had  beoom  uoecrtein  and  dcikieit, 
in  coBsequeooe  of  the  last  war.  that  any  attenipt  wax  mitA> 
to  obtain  a&  efficient  sobatttHte.  The  liability  of  the  <  1 
cables  to  be  dottroyed.  by  chaing  in  rorky  ancbur.c" 
grounds,  frequently  occasioned  the  loss  of  shippng.  'I  ...■ 
necessity  of  anchoring  in  suoli  unfavourable  places  niii->  t 
occur  several  timas  in  the  ooamc  of  a  long  voyage,  amt  >  '•] 
only  would  danger  be  incurred  on  eaoli  occasion,  bat  t^-.:^ 
waa  a  risk  of  p  ship  betng  compelled,  owing  to  the  Iuhi  •■! 
anchors,  to  pursue  her  course  destituleoftlieusttal  mrEn^  >  f 
security.  The  action  of  the  waterupon  hemp,  and  iis  ben  ; 
alternately  exposed  to  the  air  and  watec,  rendered  in  U'---i' 
the  itrongest  cables  rotten  and  insecure.  Tbe  idea  of  mii  - 
sCituting  iron  cables  first  oociuTed  to  M.Bougainmir.  ai<  • 
made  a  voyage  ronnd  tlie  world,  an  accuunt  uf  whx-ti  «.. • 
published  in  1771.  The  idea  was  not  taken  up  niitil  1m  -. 
when  Mr.  Slater,  a  surgeos  in  the  navy,  took  oni  a  patiriti  >  ' 
a  chain-cable.  Its  merits  were  not  much  valoed  until  t_'£|n. 
Brown,  who  had  made  experiments  with  chsin-ceblet  «l.'c'i 
enabled  hnn  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  their  advantage*-  pu  >'- 
lished  the  results,  and  thus  directed  the  attention  of  natal 
men  to  their  superiority.  Tbe  Admiialty  sonn  after  onlrr.d 
them  to  be  tried  in  the  navy.  In  IBIt  Mr.  Bronien  obtaii '  'I 
a  patent  for  further  improvements;  and  after  the  war  he  .  :.- 
joyed  a  brevel  for  importing  obain-oables  into  Fraim>.  I.i>: 
the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  it  were  bo  small  il.r' 
be  relinquished  liis  privilege. 

Chain-cables  are  now  furnished  with  bolts  nt  the  distan.-- 
of  a  falliom  or  a  couple  of  rut^msfrom  each  other,  by  «ii'. 
drawing  which  a  ship  may  slip  her  anolior  in  case  (if  neiv  — 
sity  with  less  trouble  than  was  formerly  required  <n  cuitiii 
a  strong  hempen  cable.  A  plan  has  also  been  coiiIrii<  i 
which  prevents  the  anchor  end  catde  from  anjcinti:;  ti.i> 
great  a  rapidity  of  descent  when  ilie  anchor  is  Irt  c  ■ 
The  strength  of  wery  patt  of  a«lmin-CBble  ii  Hilly  pro^>-,i 
by  maohinery  before  it  goes  out  of  the  maiiubctfrA 
The  weight  of  tbe  cable  when  tbe  ship  is  at  an^or  i> 
advantageous,  as  the  Btrain  is  everted  on  the  cable  rall'<  ' 
than  the  ship,  mid  must  .be  excessive  to  draw  the  cahV  ii<i>> 
a  straiglK  line.  Inetanoet  have  occurred  of  ships  cndiini  .- 
a  violent  storm  of  several  days'  continuanoe,  during  win  j 
thirty  or  forty  fathoms  of  their  iron  cables  have  fie*n  0't.j 
ptetoly  polished  by  contact  with  rooks  and  <Aber  muc:. 
materials.  Under  such  ciroumslanoei 
would  have  been  chafed  to  pieoes,  and  the  vessel 
lost.  The  use  of  chain-oablea  b  now  becoming  nnireml.  .'i 
the  mercantile  service  as  well  as  in  tiie  royal  navy :  and  -n 
the  '  Report  of  a  Committee  of  tbe  House  of  Commoix  i.i 
Shipwrecks,'  (presented  August  lath,  1636.)  no  alto-  n 
is  made  to  the  occurrence  of  ihipwreoks  arising  fr>itn  dr-- 
feclive  cables:  though  formerly  many  <H-iginalrd  tr  . 
this  cause.  The  use  of  chain-cables  has  been  inrtirtr- 
encouraged  by  the  circumstance  tiiat  a  vessel  proriil  . 
with  these  improved  means  of  security  can  tie  tnti-.Tr.-  , 
on  more  -favourable  terms  than  those  which  arc  wiili  : 
them. 

CHAIN  (in  surveying)  is  a  measuring  (^tainoT  IOC  ir.'.. 
altogether  4  poles,  or  66  feet,  or  2i  yards  in  longtli.iM'  t   .  i 
ten  square  chains  make  an  acre.     It  is  eonimnnly   e->l:>  '' 
Qunter'sGhain,  having  been  SrMused  by  him,  and^sci-^ 
in  his  treatise  on  the  cross-staff,  &c.  in  (hcf-'lloiiiine  win. 
'  We  may  ntcasnre  the  length  and  linndth  by  ehaim.  n 
chain  bcini;  fiiur  perches  in  length,  and  divii4ed    Into   i    ■ 
links,  then  will  the  work  be  mom  easie  in  Arithmeiip.      I    . 
OS  lUlo  the  breadth  in  chains:  bo  the  length  in  ebo>n-.|    i 

The  chain  is  of  universal  use  in  modem  survpvtnc  -.  i  .  : 
care  must  be  taken  to  verify  its  length  from  timt-  to  ti-:  • 
since  the  material  is  very  extensible,  and  the  apiwrj'.  . 
must  necessarily  be  roughly  used.  It  ia  stated  m  the  a'-^■^■ 
of  Troughton  (Ast.  Soc.  -Monthly  Notice,  Feb.  1036).  u...; 
the  chains  of  two  snrreyon.who  oiffend  in  their  iii«»'tT-~ 
meni,  being  sent  to  him,  one  was  found  two  inches  too  *l  i 
the  other  three  inches  too  long. 

CHAIN  SHOT.    Two  iron  Ulls  linked  togwher  t-   . 
chain  eigbt  or  ten  inches  long  are  so  called.    Tb^'  arv  '<• 
n   naval  acticnt. 

CUALA'2>A.  that  part  in  a  seed  where  iba  tcmcIi  li 
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tlio  raphe  pass  from  the  exterior  rntegument  or  primice, 
nrni  expand  into  the  scoundine.  In  the  common  almond 
It  is  retulilv  seen  bv  turning  the  testa  inside  out  and  ob- 
s'-nini^  that  part  which  corresponds  to  the  apex  of  the 
i'.>T yledons.  "When  the  foramen  of  a  seed  is  next  the  hilum, 
th'>  chalaza  is  most  conspicuous;  but  when  the  foramen  is 
nt  the  apex  of  a  seed,  the  chalaza  will  then  be  in  contact 
uifh  the  hilum,  with  which  it  must  necessarily  be  then 
C):irii-;ed. 

C  H  ALCE'DON.  properly  CALCHE'DON,  a  town  of 
Asii  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  and  at  the  en- 
t!a!j(ti  of  the  Bosporus,  nearly  opposite  Byzantium.  It  was 
i.u.lt  by  a  colony  from  Mejiara,  675  B.C.  The  earliest  his- 
1  r ,  of  Calchcdon  is  connected  with  that  of  the  neij^hbourinj^ 
r  1  L-arian  colonics.  [Byzantium.]  It  was  taken  by  the 
i*or>ians,  retaken  by  the  Athenians,  then  recovered  its  io- 
«!•  |:'iidonce,  and  entered  into  a  confederation  with  Byzan- 
li-.m  and  other  neii^hbouring^  eities.  It  was  afterwards 
5-  .i'':vt  to  the  kinj^s  of  Bithynia ;  and  lastly,  under  the  rei^n 
'■I  \  aleiis,  the  Calchedonians  havin<»  embraced  the  part  of 
:i.e  pivttnder  Procopius,  Valens,  after  his  victory  over  the 
t  "v\\  ordered  the  walls  of  their  town  to  be  razed.  In 
t  !:ii-.tian  history  Calchedon  is  known  for  its  council  held 
».j\  \3\,  which  was  attended  by  630  bishops  from  both  the 
t  i>t  mA  the  west.  It  was  the  fourth  cBcumenic  or  p^eiieral 
«•  '  incil  of  the  church,  those  of  Nicsea,  Constantinople,  and 
-•  .Ik'sils  havinj:^  preceded  it,  and  was  convoked  by  the  Em- 
r-  i  >r  Marcianus.     It  was  the   first  council  at  which    the 

■  i'^Iwip  of  Rome,  then  Leo  I.,  called  the  Great,  held  the 
.-.  -hlcncy  by  means  of  his  lej^ates.  The  council  condoraned 
t. It'  hu'.esy  of  Eutyches  on  the  nature  of  JeMis  Cinist.  By 
iii'i  2-5ih  canon  of  the  same  council,  the  seo  of  Constan- 
n  .')j>Y«  was  declared  to  be  equal  in  dii^nity,  though  next  in 
;•  icti,  to  that  of  Rome,  and  full  jurisdiction  was  piven  to  it 
.  I  \  »T  the  churches  of  Thrace,  Asia,  Pontus,  and  other  eastern 
Movinccs.  The  legates  of  Rome  opposed  this  canon,  which 
•  I'.wevcr  was  passed  by  the  bishops  and  approved  by  the 
t  .:,neror. 

Cilchcdon  is  now  a  poor  village,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
<  Mrcks  two  or  three  mites  south  of  Scutari,  on  the  site  of 
;  :  '  ant  lent  Chrysopolis. 

(  IIA'LCIDES,  Daudin's  name  for  a  family  of  lizards, 
\'  '\A'\\  like  the  seps-lizards  are  very  long  and  serpent-like : 
'  u  Nvliose  scales,  instead  of  being  imbricated  or  disposed 
I  0  tiles,  are  rectangular,  and  form  like  those  of  the  tail  in 
t  •-•  ordinary  lizards,  transverse  bands  which  do  not  intrench 
I-  •  .11  I  ach  other.  Some,  says  Cuvier,  have  a  ridge  on  each 
'  .'J  of  tlie  trunk,  and  the  tympanum  still  very  apparent. 
': .  L'Y  approach  the  Cordyli,  as  the  seps-lizards  app»*oach 
T  :-'  Scinks,  and  lead  by  several  relations  to  the  Sheltopu* 
I  /.  V  and  Ophisauri.  The  Chalcides  have  four  legs,  but 
%  ."\  are  little  developed,  and  the  extremities  may  be 
c  ...-i'lercd  as  in  a  degree  rudimentary;  for  some  of  them 
«  finot  be  said  to  be  furnished  with  more  than  one  well- 
I  .  icd  toe  on  each  foot,  though  there  are  traces  or  rudi- 
1  I    Ms  of  more.     Cuvier  thus  arranges  the  family  : — 

A  ^piTfos  with  five  toes  from  the  East  Indies,  Lacerta 

'IS  of  Linna?us. 

A  specicH  with  four  toes,  Lacerta  ietradactyla  of  Lae6- 
i-'io:  ihalcia  ietradactyla.  The  %(in\3A  Teiradactylui  oi 
" ! .  rrem  ;  Suurophii  of  h  itzinger. 

A  section  which  have  the  tympanum  concealed,  and 
!  -\<lin^  directly  to  the  BimaHa  (Chirotes),  and  thence  to 
t'.it*  Amphisbtjenee.     Of  these,  there  ii 

A  species  with  five  toes,  forming  the  genus  Chalcides  of 
1-  .Vin^fcr. 

A  species  from  Brazil,  with  four  toes  before,  and  five 
1m  i.ind,  Heterodactylus  imbricatus  of  Spix. 

A  species  with  four  toes  on  each  foot,  forming  the  genus 
J  'r'lrJufputt  of  Fitzinger. 

A  species  from  Guiana,  with  five  toes  before,  and  three 
'  '.li.Ml,  but  reduced  to  small  tubercles  so  little  visible  that 
t  .'  -peries  has  been  rej^arded  at  one  time  as  having  three 
I  c>).  and  at  another  as  having  but  one.  Cuvier  adds,  that 
t.M  th'.»  first  supposition,  it  i«  the  Chalcide  of  Lac6pede,  pi. 
•.  wii.;  the  Chamo'saura  rophi as  of  Schneider;  the  genus 
/    .'II'  ifi  of  Merrem  ;  and  the  genus  Cophias  of  Fitzinger: 

■  <l  that  upon  the  second  hypothesis,  it  is  ihe  Chahide 
:  'U'-d'trtr/le  of  Daudin  ;  the  genus  Colobus  of  Merrem: 
.1*.  aids  Cuvier,  all  these  genera  resolve  themselves  into  a 

-  1 1 J  It?  species. 

We  gi\e  Chalets  ietradactyla  as  an  example  of  the 
i  iimly. 


[Clialcis  letraUactj'la.J 

CHALCI'DICUM,  an  apartment  separated  by  a  par 
tition  from  the  body  of  a  basilica  or  other  large  building 
The  name,  Fostus  says,  is  derived  from  the  city  Chalcis. 
Vitruvius  (v.  j.)  directs  that  chalcidica  should  be  constructed 
the  ends  of  a  basilica,  if  the  area  is  disproportionately  long. 
[Basilica.]  A  building  has  lately  been  discovered  in 
Pompeii,  which  appears  to  be  a  chalcidicum  from  the  in- 
scription : — 

Knmachia.  L.  F.  Suwrrl.  Public.  Nomine.  Suo.  £t. 
M.  Numistri.  Fronionis.  Fili.  ChnlciUicura. 

Cryfilam.  Porticam.  Cnnconliie.  A<if;uala\ 
Pictati.  Sua.  Pfiiviuia.  Fecit.  EuUvm^uo. 
Dcdicavit. 

The  chalcidicum  is,  in  this  instance,  considered  to  be  an 
inclosed  space  at  the  eiid  of  the  open  area  of  the  building, 
in  the  centre  of  which  space  a  large  seminircular  recess 
has  been  formed.  The  entire  structure,  at  Pompeii,  con- 
sists of  a  largo  area,  about  130  feet  by  65,  surrounded  by 
a  double  gallery,  and  has  in  front  a  pseudo-dipteral  ])ortic:o 
of  eighteen  columns  elevated  on  pedestals.  Under  the 
-centre  of  the  portico  was  the  great  public  entrance,  which 
was  closed  with  folding  doors,  turning  in  sockets  of  bronze, 
and  secured  by  bolts.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  there 
are  two  large  circular  recesses,  and  beyond  these  again 
are  raised  platforms,  the  staircases  to  which  still  remain. 
By  a  reference  to  the  plan,  in  Pompeii  (p.  100,  vol.  i.),  and 
to  the  cut  below,  the  large  area  of  this  building  will 
be  seen,  with  the  sohd  desks  or  places  for  exhibiting  goods, 
possibly  cloth,  for  sale.  The  area  was  surrounded  with  a 
beautiful  marble  colonnade.  Under  the  colonnade  at  the 
end  opposite  the  entrance  is  the  large  recess  (A),  with  ollices 
(B)  adjoining,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  chalcidicum,  and 
po.ssibly  was  a  commercial  tribunal,  or  perhaps  a  place  for 
ratifying  mercantile  contracts,  &.c.     Behind  the  colonnade 
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is  a  ffallerv  called  crypto-porticus  (C),  either  for  winter  use 
or  a  depository  for  goods.  At  the  back  of  the  chalcidicum 
there  is  a  passage  entrance  (D)  leading  into  the  orypto- 
porticus ;  and  near  this  entrance  into  the  crypto-porticus  is 
a  statute  (£)  of  a  certain  Eumachia,  erected  by  the  fullones 
(cloth-scourers)  of  Pompeii  to  her  memory.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  there  was  a  double  gallery  over  the  colonnade 
and  crypto-porticus,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  staircase 
at  (E). 

Some  have  taken  a  chalcidicum  to  be  a  spacious  room, 
or  a  portico,  but  apparently  without  much  reason ;  the  word 
occurs  on  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  in  connexion  with 
Curia  and  Templura. 

CH  ALCI'DIDiE,  a  family  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  of 
the  section  Pupivora,  LatreiUe. 

Nearly  all  the  species  of  this  group  are  exceedingly 
minute.  Many  of  them  are  very  brilliant,  their  colours  con- 
sisting of  various  shades  of  green,  blue,  or  copperlike  hues ; 
in  some  of  the  sections,  however,  black  is  the  prevailing 
colour.  The  thorax  is  usually  large  in  proportion  to  the 
body,  and  the  latter  is  often  of  a  compressed  form,  and 
joined  to  the  thorax  by  a  distinct  long  petiole  or  stalki  as  in 
chalcis  clavipes,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  British 
species,  measuring  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings  when  ex- 
panded upwards  of  half  an  inch :  it  is  of  a  dull  black  colour, 
and  remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  the  coxia)  and 
femora  of  the  hinder  legs ;  the  latter  are  of  a  reddish  hue, 
and  armed  with  eight  little  teeth  beneath ;  the  hinder  tibioe 
are  curved.  It  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  shrubs  in  marshy 
situations. 


[Chalets  claTipetO 

a.  tht>  wings;   6.  tlic  hind-log;   and  c,  anteDna— magmfled     d,  hind-frmar 
and  tibia  of  a  ipeciet  of  Douacia. 

In  the  species  just  described  the  oviduct  is  short  and 
hidden  beneath  the  abdomen,  a  circumstance  very  common 
in  this  tribe ;  in  some,  however,  the  oviduct  is  very  long, 
equalling  or  exceeding  the  body  in  length.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  genus  Callimome,  a  group  the  species  of  which 
have  very  brilliant  colours,  principally  green,  and  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  larvee  of  the  gall  insects  (CynipidsD),  an 
operation  which  their  long  bristle-like  ovipositors  enable 
them  readily  to  perform :  here,  as  in  the  genus  Chalcis,  the 
body  is  compressed.  Many  of  the  species,  however,  have 
that  part  depressed.  One  of  the  most  striking  characters 
in  the  Chalcididse  is  in  the  wings,  which  are  almost  destitute 
of  nervures.  Most  commonly  there  is  in  the  superior  wing 
a  single  nervure  springing  from  the  base  and  running 
parallel  with  the  exterior  margin  for  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  wing ;  it  then  slopes  upwards  and  joins 
the  margin  itself,  and  a  Uttle  beyond  the  part  where  the 
slope  takes  place  there  is  a  small  short  ramification  thrown 
out  obliquely,  which  is  generally  thickened  towards  the  ex- 
tremity, and  forms  a  little  dark  spot.  The  an  ten  nee  are 
always  elbowed,  that  is,  the  terminal  joints  are  bent  forward 
at  au  angle  with  the  basal  joint.  We  have  observed  that 
when  these  Uttle  insects  are  about  to  leap,  which  a  mat 
portion  of  them  have  the  power  of  doing,  they  invariably 
bend  their  antennie  under  the  body,  and  it  appeared  that 
this  organ  was  used  in  making  the  spring ;  if  this  should 
be  the  case,  it  would  be  a  most  extraordinary  use  to  make 
of  those  parts,  which  are  usually  considered  either  as  organs 
of  hearing  or  touch.  Wo  may  observe  that  the  species 
which  we  found  to  possess  this  power  in  a  high  degree  had 
immensely  thick  antennae,  and  the  hind  legs,  the  usual 
leaping  organs,  do  not  appear  at  all  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose, nor  can  we  discover  any  other  part  that  is.  Although 
in  C.  clavipes  (the  species  figured)  the  hinder  femora  are 
thick,  yet  it  does  not  possess  the  power  of  leaping ;  and 
when  we  examine  the  structure  of  this  part,  we  find  that  it 
differs  muoh  from  the  thickened  thigh  of  leaping  insects. 


It  is  formed  upon  the  same  type  at  the  same  part  in  tome 
of  the  Donacia  tribe  (among  beetles),  which  appears  to  [k- 
used  for  cUnging,  and  this  species,  inhabiting  marvby  sr.u- 
tions,  would  probably  require  such  a  cUnging  apparatus  Lr 
the  same  reason  as  the  Donacia  do,  viz.,  to  keep  them  fn>m 
falling  into  the  water.  A  figure  of  the  leg  of  a  species  of 
DonacisD  is  given,  to  show  the  resemblance  Irath  in  the  femur 
and  curved  tibia. 

The  Chalcididso  are  all  parasitical  in  their  larva  state : 
some  are  so  minute  as  to  undergo  their  metamorphosis  .;. 
the  eggs  of  other  insects.  The  chrysalides  of  eome  of  the 
lepidopterous  insects  not  unfrequently  form  the  nidus  n: 
an  immense  number  of  these  little  insects.  One  specter  »T 
Chalcis  generally  confines  its  attacks  to  the  chrysalis  t*T 
one  species  of  lepidopterous  insects;  but  occasionally  vc 
have  reared  more  than  one  species  of  the  chalcidid»  fr^:;. 
the  same  chrysalis. 

Mr.  Walker,  a  gentleman  who  has  written  much  od  ti:  ^ 
group  of  insects,*  looks  upon  it  as  a  great  section  of 
Hymenoptera  rather  than  a  family,  and  his  views  appear  t . 
us  correct  The  Chalcididaa  are  divided  by  him  into  t«  > 
sections,  which  he  calls  Chalcides  Pentameri  and  Ckai^i  i*  i 
Tetramen,  names  applied  from  their  having  five  or  four- 
jointed  tarsi;  each  of  these  sections  is  again  subdivided  iiiti.i 
several  families,  the  species  of  which  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. Mr.  Westwood,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Walker,  h  .^ 
paid  great  attention  to  this  interesting  groap,  states  ti.^; 
there  are  probably  1500  species  in  England. 

CHALCIS.    [EuHCEA.] 

CHALCONDY'LAS.    LAONl'CUS.       [BrxA^jmrM, 

p.  ai.l 

CHALCONDY'LAS.    [Demetrius.] 

CHALDiEA.  CHALDiEANS.    CbaldaDaii,accordit :: 
to  Ptolemy  (Geogr.  v.  20),  the  designation  of  the  soutt- 
western  portion  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  extending  alunj 
the  Euphrates,  and  as  far  as  the  Arabian  desert.    Strabo,  ..: 
his  account  of  Babylonia  (xvi.  c.  i.,  t.  iii.,  p.  437,  ed.  Tauclm.  \ 
speaks  of  a  tribe  i^vXov)  of  Chaldaeans  occupying  a  couarr  > 
which  borders  on  the  Arabs  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  la. 
evidentlv  alludes  to  the  same  tract  of  land  in  describing  th 
limits  of  Arabia  (I.  c,  c.  iv.,  p.  384),  when  he  refers  to  *  the 
marshes  (fX^)  in  the  country  of  the  Chaldei.  which  t:.*. 
Euphrates  forms  by  its  inundations.'     Herodotus  (viL  c.  c  '. 
merely  mentions  the  Chaldsai  as  ranked  with  the  Ass^nit.* 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  without  defining  the  country  fr^  ui 
which  ihey  came.    Chaldeei  also  served  as  mercenanei  m  t   •: 
army  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.    The  ten  thousand  Greci-, 
in  their  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  (B.C.  401  j,  ba-l  t 
pass  their  territory  in  the  Carduchian  mountains,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Kentrites,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris.    Tl 
were  armed  with  large  (yippa)  shields  of  wicker-work  ::  r  . 
lances ;  they  were  free  (iXtvOtpoif  Xen.  Auab.  iv.,  3.    - 
avTovofiot,  vii.,  8,  25,  t.  e.  uot  subject  to  the  Persian  d  ti. 
nion  ?),  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  valiant     SLa'   . 
nrobably  intends  to  speak  of  these  mountaineer  Ch^Mn 
Aenophon,  when  he  says  (xii.  c.  3,  t.  iii.  p.  26.  ed,  Tauchi.r 
that  the  Tiberani,  the  Chaldaei,  the  Sanni,  and  Lester  A.  • 
menia,  are  situated  along  the  mountain-chain  of  Sk\a.-  -. 
above  Trapezus  and    Pharnakia.    (resenius   {Ersch    i  r.  . 
Grubers  Encyclopadia,  art.  '  Chaldser')  and  others  an?  t:.- 
clined  to   consider   these    mountaineer   Cbaldsei   as    i:.* 
original  stock;  some  descendants  of  which,  the  Ca>d=  j 
of  the  Old  Testament,  settled  at  a  remote  epoch  in  tt* 
plains  around  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrato,  and  «•**  . 
for  a  time  subject  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  suVsequeuT ; . 
founded  a  Chaldseo- Babylonian  dominion.    Whether  thc>t 
ChaldsDi,  who  descended  from  the  north,  belonged  ta  t^^ 
Shemitic  or  to  the  Indo-Persian  family  of  natu)ns»  r«ma.:.-« 
doubtful.   The  language  which  was  spoken  at  Babvlou^  4t  . 
which  is  alwavs  called  the  Chaldean  language,  ts  of  t    • 
Shemitic  stock ;  and  the  names  of  some  B^ylonian  dcit.i.- . 
mentioned  by  antient  authors,  are  of  Shemitic  derivalioo.    I . 
there  were  sufiicient  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wor&htp 
these  deities  ohginallv  belonged  to  a  caste  tS  priests  amc  j 
the  mountaineer  Chaldsei  of  tne  north,  and  that  it  was  intf 
duced  by  them  into  Babylonia,  the  names  alluded  to  wv  . 
strongly  favour  the  opinion  that  the  Chaldsei  of  the  Car/ 
chian  hills  were  Shemites.    Otherwise,  the  geof^plL  . 
position  of  these  mountaineers  seems  rather  to  suppoct  t 
conjecture  that  they  were  of  the  Indo-Persian  nee.    T:  • 
latter  opinion  is  entertained  by  Gresenius,  who  aapposes  ti»«. 
the  primitive  name  of  the  nation  was  JTord^  wnich  de-^.-- 

•  8M.I1I9  •  EnlanolotlflU  lUfUlMw* 
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be  much  more  effectual ;  but  chalk  will  make  dung  work 
woll,  and  hence  it  is  most  frequently  mixed  into  a  compost 
with  it,  or  alternate  heaps  of  dunsi^  and. chalk  are  put  upoh 
the  land  and  mixed  in  the  spreadin^^.  When  chalk  is  used, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  natural 
soil  contains  more  or  less  of  calcareous  matter.  The  less  of 
this  matter  is  found  in  it  on  analysis,  the  greater  improve- 
n)ent  is  produced  by  chalk ;  hence  the  common  saying,  that 
'  the  farther  you  are  from  a  chalk-pit,  the  more  valuable  is 
the  chalk/ 

The  soils  most  improved  by  it  are  the  strong  wet  clays, 
which  contain  a  portion  of  iron.  Chalk  acts  as  an  absorbent, 
corrects  astringency,  and  prevents,  by  its  interposition  he- 
tvireen  the  particles  of  clay,  that  running  into  a  solid  mass, 
in^ich  is  so  detrimental  to  the  roots  of  plants  by  entirely 
excluding  atmospheric  air.  On  loose  sands  its  effect  is  dif- 
ferent ;  there  it  acts  chiefly  as  a  cement,  and  the  m6re  ar- 
gillaceous it  is,  the  better  it  hinds  the  siliceous  particles.  For 
light  soils  marl  is  preferable,  especially  when  a  consider- 
able coat  can  be  put  on  the  land.  The  clay  which  is  so 
abundantly  used  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk,  and  is  fDund  in 
many  places  at  a  small  depth  below  the  surface,  owes  much 
of  its  virtue  to  the  calcareous  matter  which  it  contains,  and 
where  this  is  deficient,  it  will  not  much  improve  the  soil 
until  chalk  or  lime  be  added.  Chalk  is  used  wherever  it 
can  be  procured  within  a  moderate  distance*  and  the  soil  is 
stiff*;  as  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  Mid- 
dlesex, Buckinghamshire,  and  many  others.  In  those  dis- 
tricts where  chalk  is  much  used,  it  is  generally  put  on  the 
lanjl  in  autumn,  and  not  ploughed  in  till  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  frost ;  or  it  is  laid  in  long  heaps  on  a  headland,  or  by 
the  side  of  a  toad  or  lane,  and  there  turned  over  and  mixed 
with  the  earth  on  which  the  heaps  are  laid.  If  it  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  in  summer,  it  must  be  carefUlly  covered  with  > 
earth,  or  it  will  harden  so  much  by  drying  that  it  will  be  Very 
difficult  to  pulverise  it  afterwards,  and  the  firost  will  not  have 
the  same  effect  upon  it.  Ten  tumbril  loads  of  chalk,  and 
as  many  of  good  farm-yard  dung,  are  a  very  good  dicing 
either  on  a  fallow  for  wheat  or  previous  to  sowihg  tmnins. 
When  chalk  is  laid  on  permanent  meadows,  it  promotes  the 
growth  of  white  dover ;  biit  except  tiie  meadows  are  wet 
and  produce  rushes,  it  is  of  no  very  great  benefit  t6  the 
gt9SSp  although  it  shows  its  effect  when  the  grass  i^  broken 
up.  When  land  is  cultivated  according  to  the  convertible 
system,  the  best  time  to  put  chalk  on  Sie  land  is  when  it  is 
about  to  be  ploughed  up.  If  the  grass  is  fed  off  the  last 
year,  the  chalk  may  be  put  on  during  the  preceding  winter, 
and  simply  spread  over  the  grass ;  it  will  thus  be  pulverised 
by  the  frost,  will  sweeten  the  pasture,  and  its  Alll  effect  will 
be  perceived  in  the  first  grain-crop  after  the  land  is  ploughed 
up.  When  chalk  has  been  some  time  in  the  land,  it  is  gra- 
dually carried  below  the  soil  by  the  filtration  of  the  surface- 
water.  After  a  few  years  therefore  it  requires  to  be  re- 
newed, which  shows  the  advantage  of  putting  on  a  moderate 
quantity  and  repeating  it  in  six  or  seven  years,  in  preference 
to  putting  on  a  large  quantity  at  once,  unless  where  lands 
are  reclaimed  finom  a  state  of  waste,  and  require  to  be  im- 
proved by  a  large  admixture  of  calcareous  matter  before  they 
can  be  made  productive  by  enriching  manures.  This  is  the 
case  with  those  yellow  loamsj  which  contain  much  iron,  and 
which  are  generally  found  under  the  iron  jmn,  so  well-known 
to  all  those  who  improve  poor  light  heath-land.  [Barrkn 
Land.] 

An  important  use  of  chalk  is  to  form  ponds  in  porous 
soils  for  the  use  of  cattle.  A  stratum  of  chalk  a  few  inches 
thick,  protected  by  a  coat  of  gravel  and  sand  to  prevent  its 
being  trod  through,  will  effectually  retain  the  water;  and  if 
a  eonsiderable  proportion  of  salt  is  beat  up  with  it  and  inti- 
mately mixed,  it  will  effectually  prevent  worms  from  making 
lodgments  in  it,  and  keep  in  water  for  a  very  long  time. 
It  is  of  advantage  to  throw  chalk  into  all  ponds  usdd  by 
cattle ;  it  coitects  any  acidity  which  may  arise  fVom  stag- 
nation, and  the  water  in  which  chalk  is  diffUsed  i^  more 
wholes(n]ie  than  that  which  contains  clay  alone.  In  fatten- 
ing oklves  chalk  is  of  the  greatest  use ;  it  may  be  laid  in 
thte  oalf-pens  for  them  to  lick,  wiiich  they  will  readily  do,  or 
it  amy  be  scraped  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt, 
aiid.lakl  in  a  small  manger  within  the  reach  of  esch  calf. 
It  cfBectaally  prevents  scouring,  and  keeps  thefir  digestion 
inA  proper  state. 

In  many  parts  of  £ngland  the  whole  sub-soil  to  a  great 
d^h  is  a  solid  mass  of  chalk,  and  the  earth  which  coVers  it 
c(fitaiaa  vttv  little  else  than  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  small 


portion  of  vegetable  taatter  m  a  deoomix>sed  state.    In  tlr  > 
soil  a  short  sweet  herbage  gnowi,  whilch  is  cxtrertiely  grat«?f..\ 
to  sheep ;  accordingly  the  chalky  hills,  called  downs,  in  8«2.- 
sex,  Wiltshire,  &c.,  ard  chiefly  devoted  to  sheep- past iif^ 
Along  the  sides  of  these  hills,  Where  the  waters  conttnuallv 
accumulate  the  finer  particles  Of  the  soil  which  are  wa«'U'.'«l 
down  frot^  above,  some  very  nrodnctive  arable  land»  ar^^ 
formed,  and  very  good  crops  of  barley  are  raised.    Tberv  *« 
a  plant  which  seems  to  delight   in  chalky  soils,  and  ti* 
flourish  better  there  than  in  deeper  and  richer  earth.     Th  . 
is  the  saintfoin  {Hydegcerum  Onobrichis)^  and  its  wwt 
duction   among  the  cultivated  grasses  has  gn*atly  tti\n^ ! 
the  value  of  chalky  land,  previously  oonsidlered  too  po  t  t . 
repay  cultivation,    it  not  only  produces  an  excellent  fed'lvr. 
superior  to  meadow *hay  dnd  scarcely  inferior  to  clover.  l>t.* 
by  its  roots  it  so  divides  and  ehriches  the  soil,  tliat  a!>' r 
having  covered  it  with  luxuriant  crops  of  hay  for  hKXfz::  1 
years,  it  leaves  it  in  a  fit  State  to  produce  excellent  ctm\.^ 
of  grai\i,  with  very  mbderate  manuring. 

Chalky  soils  litre  not  siibject  to  the  same  perennial  wei«!< 
which  infest  richer  lands ;  couch- grsss  is  seldom  foun-1  . 
chalk,  but  the  annuals,  such  as  May- weed,  charlock,  popi-N . 
crow-foot,  and  several  others,  abound  in  it.  When  a  c-huU^' 
soil  produces  thistles,  It  is  an  indication  of  its  cont«iiniT)c  '^ 
portion  of  argiHaceotts  earth,  which  improves  its  fertility . 
CHALK  STONES.    [CalcuIus.] 
CHALLENGE.    [Jury.] 

CHALMERS,  DAVm,  of  Ormond,  was  bom  in  the  v}.  r  ? 
of  Ross  about  the  year  1530.  He  wa^  bred  to  the  chur<  h, 
and  hating  taken  orders  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  had  his  v%:  \  \ 
education,  he  proceeded  abroad  and  studied  Iheolofry  nn  I 
the  laws  in  Prance  and  Ital]r.  At  Bologna  he  was,  in  1  o  j  o, 
the  pnpil  of  Mariannus  Sozenus. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  successively  appoint'-  \ 

S arson  of  Suddy,  provost  of  Creidfton,  and  chancellor  of  th.- 
tocese  of  Ross.  H6  was  then  employed  in  digesting  t  t-c 
laws  of  Scotland,  ind  was  principally  concerned  in  publish:  t  - 
the  acts  of  parliabientof  thkt  kingdom,  by  authority,  in  1 5^' 

On  the  26th  January,  1565,  he  was  admitted  an  ordfnrn 
lord  of  Mssion  on  the  spiritual  side,  on  the  death  of  t 
learned  Henry  Sinctab,  bhhop  of  Ross,  and  he  was  :*^  -  • 
called  by  the  queen  to  her  privy-coutoctt.  In  December,  1 5'^  •:. 
he  obtained  a  charter  UK  the  lands  of  Castleton,  and  otht-i 
in  the  earldom  of  Ross,  from  the  crown;   'hir  majt-,*  / 
havand  respect  t6  his  gud,  trew,  and  obedient  service  il-i  - 
in  all  tymes  past  to  hhr  majesties  honour,  will,  and  con  ft  r  t  • 
ment,  not  only  in  this  realm,  hot  in  sik  foreyn  count ne^ 
it  plesit  hir  hienes  to  command  him,  and  that  therethro^jt. 
baith  he  put  his  persoun  in  peril!  and  danger,  and  also  ^\  ♦ . 
super  expendit  himsel.'    It  is  remarkable  that  this  cri*  • 
was  ratified  by  parliament  in  April,  1567,  which  was  tu 
months  after  the  murder  Of  Darnley,  Wherein  he  was  r  ' 
monly  accused  of  being  concerned.    He  is  said  to   \\ 
afterwards  acknowledged  his  guilt  by  a  precipitate  fl-.    ' 
to  France.   (Ty tier's  Craig,  ^b.)    If  so  he  m\ist  soon  !.s\.- 
returned  again ;  for  on  the  19*th  August,  1568.  he  wai  i  •»- 
feited  for  his  assistance  to  Queen  Mary,  in  her  escape  fr    . 
LochleVen  {Act,  Pari,  iii.  54) ;  and  ott  the  2nd  June  tK  .t 
year,  his  pliace  of  a  lord  of  a  session  was  invcn  to  R***-  •. 
Pltcftirn,  co'mmendator  of  DunflTraline.  (Pifmrdden  J/^.> 

After  the  deposition  6f  Msty  he  retired  to  Spam.  ^  •  v  -c 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Philip  IT.,  and  after  some  *n, 
in  that  country  he  t\ent  to  Prance,  where,  in  1572,  he  y  . 
seHted  Charles  IX.  his  '  histoire  abr6g^e  de  tous  Tc3»  R.  '  * 
de  France.  Angleterre,  et  Ecosse  ;'  a  work  which  was  at:.  - 
WaVds  eAlar^ed  With  a  HiJjtory  6f  the  Popes  and  Empt  n  r>, 
and  dedicated  t6  King  Henrv  III.  In  1573  he  puhli>  . 
hfs  *  Discours  de  la  Legitifti6  Succession  des  Femme».  ci  -  . 
Gohvemement  des  Princesses  aux  Empires  el  Ro\aurot'- 
^hfch  wastteant  as  an  ^swerto  Knox'i  '  First  Blast  r  ra:i-- 
the  monstrous  Regfment  of  Women.'  And  iu  1579  be  y  .t- 
lished  'LahecherchedesSirtgularitezplus  remarkable  ^.r- 
(iertitfttfnt  Tetat  d'Ecosse,'  which  he  dedicated  to  Qu^. . 
Mar)r.  ^ 

H^sobn  ttffetwardi  returned  to  Scotland,  and  on  the  *  \ 
September,  15B.%  was  restored  by  thfe  Icing  to  all  hi^  lar... . 
offices,  and  deifies.    The  remfesion  was  ratified  b\  pirL«- 
ment  ott  tbe  22nd  MiiV,  1564,  but  under  proviso  that  .; 
should  febt  cover  'the  odious  tnurthers  of  ottr  soverane  lor    - 
dearest  fkcler  and  twa  regents.'  {Act  Pari,  iii.  314.)    i: 
was  never  brought  to  trial  for  these  or  anv  other  crimtM :  . 
dn  the  fi  1st  July,  1586,  restored  to  his  ^eat  on  the   I... 
He  t^tained  his  seat  till  hds  dtslttfa^  which  happened  iu  u . 
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btionaf48,0S9.  (D'Anvilla;  Malta  Brun;  Bolbi;  ExpUly ; 
Rejcb&rd's  Road  Bnok.) 

CHALONS-SUR-SAONE  ia  the  capital  of  an  nrroii- 
diiseraentof  the  department  of  SaQne  et  lAiiic,  and  is  Ihe 
iDOSt  populous  oUce  in  that  departmenC.  It  is  about  183 
mile*  in  a  atraiglit  line  8.B.  or  S.E.  by  S.  from  Paris,  or 
SOS  miles  by  the  road  through  Melun,  Sena,  Auierre  and 
Autua,     It  is  in  46°  46'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  52'  E.  long. 

This  dty  belonged  to  the  ^dui  at  a  period  anterior  to  Ihe 
Roman  oonqoMt  of  Gaul.  Id  the  greet  levoll  under  Ver- 
eiogetoris.  many  Romans  who  were  here  were  obliged  lo 

r't  the  place,  and  many  were  slain  in  the  Haiaults  which 
y  had  lo  sustain  after  their  departure  from  the  insurgent 
populace.  (Cos.  de  Bel.  Gal.  riu  42).  The  name  it  bore  was 
Cabillonum  according  lo  CoMar :  other  modes  of  writing  it 
were  Cabilonum  and  Cabilonnum.  Strabo  has  Ku^vWivoi', 
and  Ptolemy  KajiaX^vov.  Ammianus  MorceiUnus,  who 
wrote  about  the  period  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
■pentions  it  aaone  of  the  ornaments  of  the  province  (Gullia 
»  Prima)  to  which  it  belonged,  and  gives  to  its 
e  the  form  CabiUnnei.  From  the  singular  form  of  the 
antient  name,  it  was  usual  for  a  long  time  to  write  the 
modern  name  without  an  >,  Chdloa,  by  which,  when 
D'Anville  wrote,  it  was  distinguished  from  the  town  de- 
■eribed  above.  It  is  now  however  usually  written  ChSlons. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  town  was  much  smaller  tliao  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  a  new  wall  having  been  built,  the  suburbs  of  St 
Andr^  St.  Marie,  and  St.  Jean  de  Maisel  were  included. 
There  is  one  suburb  (of  St.  Laurent)  situated  on  an  island 
of  the  Saune '  tliis  is  united  with  the  town,  which  is  oi 
right  bank,  by  a  stone  bridge.  This  suburb  contain 
hospital  remarkable  for  its  internal  arrangements  and  the 
excellent  state  in  which  it  is  kept. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  surrounded  by 
meadows,  forests,  and  vineyards.  It  is  welt  built ;  and  from 
the  quay  there  is  a  fine  view.  The  public  walk  along  the 
Canal  du  Centre  is  adorned  with  a  large  obelisk.  There 
are  two  other  pubUc  walks,  one  in  the  Island  of  St.  Laurent, 
behind  the  hospital,  the  other  extending  along  the  river. 

ChSlons  had,  in  1832,  a  popuktion  of  12,220.  It  has 
been  since  the  revolution  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  for 
which  its  situation  on  the  banks  uf  the  SaOne,  close  lo  where 
the  Canal  du  Centre  (which  unites  the  Loire  and  the  SaOne) 
enters  that  river,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Lyon 
and  the  south  of  France,  admirably  qualiSes  iL  Among 
its  manufactures  aro  silk  stockings,  hats,  hosiery,  and 
tttetice  iOrient,  a  preparation  of  the  scales  of  the  bleak, 
used  in  the  making  of  mock'pearls.  The  inhabitanli  trade 
in  com,  wine,  leather,  oil  and  soap ;  this  town  has  a  collige 
or  high  school,  a  library,  an  agricultural  society  and  a 
theatre. 

Chilons  was  formerlf  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and  tho  ca- 
pital of  a  district  called  fVom  it  Le  Cb^lonnois.  The  arron- 
dissement  of  Chdlons  had,  in  1S32,  a  population  of  tSO.'ISl. 

CH  ALOSSE,  a  district  of  Gascogne,  watered  by  the  rivers 
Adour,  Midouie,  Gabas,  and  Luy.  It  is  a  sandy  district, 
yet  produoing  grain,  wine,  and  fi'uits,  and  affurding  oonsi- 
aerable  pasturage  to  cattie.  Chalosse  wa*  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Bazadois,  on  the  8.  byBiam,  on  the  E.  by  Ar- 
magnae,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pays  des  Landes.  It  was 
subdivided  into  the  territoryofMarsan  and  Chalosse  Proper, 
of  which  St.Sever  was  the  capital ;  the  territory  of  Marsan  was 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  but  more  productive  for  its  eitent. 
This  division  of  Gaiwogne  is  not  noticed  in  the  map  of 
'  Prance  in  Provinces,'  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  though  the  subordinate  dis 
triot  of  Marsan  is.  In  some  old  maps  the  territory  of  Cha- 
losse Proper  is  called  Gascogne,  as  though  that  name  were 
in  strict  propriety  limited  to  this  district ;  to  Marsan  they 
give  tiie  name  of  Albret 

•  CHALU8,  a  small  town  in  France  on  the  river  Tardoire 
and  on  the  road  between  Limoffes  and  Perigueux.  Its  po- 
pulation (given  by  the  "  Diet  Universel  dc  la  France,'  Pa- 
ris, 1804,our  latest  authority,  at  1356)  would  be  tooamalllo 
entitle  it  lo  a  separate  notice,  but  for  the  btstoric-al  inte- 
rest attached  lo  it, 

Guidomar,  Viscount  of  Limoges,  had  refuted  to  deliver  to 
Richard  C<BUr  de  Lion,  king  of  England  and  feudal  lord  of 
several  of  the  Hnest  provinces  of  France,  a  treasure  which  he 
had  found.  Richard  consequently  attacked  the  visoount, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Chains  which  belonged  tohira. 
He  refused  to  the  garrison,  who  offered  to  surrender,  an 
Hsuiance  that  thatr  lives  ahould  be  saved ;  and  while  recon- 
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noitring  the  castle,  in  order  to  choose  tlu  point  of  alUrk, 
he  was  wounded  in  the  slioulder,  with  an  arrow,  by  Bcr- 
tmnd  do  Gourdon.  one  of  the  defenders.  He  died  after  .i'.- 
{;ering  about  ten  days,  but  the  castle  uos  taken  before  im 
death,  and  ihe  garrikOii  hanged,  with  the  exception  of  Il-r- 
trand  who  was  reserved  for  a  still  more  dreadful  tale.  Tiii' 
bold  demeanour  of  tliis  matt,  who,  when  brought  befitrc  '.ii<- 
dying  monarch,  avowed  ojid  gloried  in  tho  deed,  cxcii". 
the  admiration  of  Ricbaid,  who  pardoned  hi ui.  He  vj>. 
however,  put  to  death,  after  Ricliatd,  expired,  eithci  tn 
Marchadis,  commander  of  the  Brubanfons,  or  inercuDiU.o 
in  the  service  of  Richard,  or  by  PhiUppe  Auguste,  kiii^  ^a 
France.   (Sismondi,  Hiit.  des  Franpait.) 

CHALYB£U8  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  birds  separ:ilt^l 
by  Cuvier  from  the  Ciusiean*  of  BuQun  ;  Barila  of  Cu\i>-i. 
The  bill  has  tile  same  form  as  that  of  the  Cassicani,  bul  i! 
is  a  httlo  larger  at  the  base  than  that  organ  is  ia  the  Utt- 
named  genus,  and  the  nostrils  are  pierced  in  a  laii;'-, 
membranous  space. 

Geo^raphieai  diatribution. — The  known  tpedea  C'rTt.i 
from  New  Guinea,  and  are  ramarkahle  for  tba  meidl.c 
tints  of  their  plumage. 

Example,  CkaiytteuM  paradigirut.  This  ricbly-plunteil 
bird  is  the  Paradiiea  viridit  of  Gmelin ;  Le  Calgbi  de  .'>i 
Nouvelle  Gui'n^eofBuffon  ;  Le  grand  CfuUyU  o^  Le  Vaii- 
lant ;  Oiseau  de  Paradia  vert  of  Sonnerat ;  Paraditea  r/iu 
Ivbea,  Blue-green  paradise  biid  of  Latham ;  Craelieui 
(^o/^Aeiuof  Vteillot;  Barita  viridi*  at  the  first  etlitiiii  -: 
the  R£);ne  Animal  (where  it  was  placed  under  the  Cii- 
sicans,  Barila),  and  Chalybteue  paraditceui  of  the  lu' 
edition.  It  is  the  Maruinime  of  the  Papuan  tongue.  a<  - 
cording  to  Lesson,  who  thus  writes  on  the  subject  from  per- 
sonal observation.  '  Among  the  numerous  stuns  of  bidU  ■>' 
paradise  which  Ihe  inhabilanls  of  New  Guinea  bcou^i.i 
daily  on  board,  I  found  some  Chalybiei  deprived  of  iht.r 
feet,  and  run  through  with  a  Ftick  liko  the  skins  of  the  \t~( 
birds  of  paradise.  Aflerwards  nc  ofloll  procured  in  cl' 
shooting  parties  a  bird  which  docs  nut  vary  from  tbit  i 
which  we  speak,  except  in  having  a  more  sombre  viA  U.- 
Dished  pluronge,  there  being  no  difference  in  the  pro|>  r- 
liODs  of  the  body,  bill,  wings  or  tail.  We  regard  it  i.t  > 
slight  variety  of  the  Cii'y^^  of  authois;  for  those  that  «e<iu' 
which  were  adult  and  in  complete  plumage,  did  not  pen>. : 
us  to  think  that  they  could  be  CKalybiei  before  or  i^iir 
their  moult.    The  total  length  of  our  CAofyftmis  wa>  t.  :■ 


[ChaljhBUi  pmdwu.J 

teen  inches  six  lines  (French).  The  biU  differed  not  it  - 
from  the  ordinary  Chulybteui.  The  bead  is  lar^,  and  : 
tail,  six  inches  in  length,  is  roundeit  by  the  di$pos:(.  'i 
the  feathers,  as  in  the  preceding.    The  plumage  is  v.i-  ■ 
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nnd  cordirntn  ot  heart-iliapeil ;  the  two  lolws  of  th6  ntftnlle 
iinita  poitcriorly,  and  in  tlie  coniiiiissure  ure  two  very  aburt 
ciliated  eiphons,  like  those  of  hocardia.  Upon  the  abdo- 
minal mass,  a  small  cylindrical  truncated  bout  foot  rises. 
The  mouth  is  »iiiall,  and  is  furnished  on  each  aide  with  a 
pair  of  aomewhat  square  and  obliquely  truncated  palpi. 
Deshayes  states  that  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species 
adhere  by  the  valve  of  tlie  same  side,  and  that  the  umbones 
curve  in  tha  same  direction. 

Broderip,  in  the  Ist  vol.  of  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,'  p.  301,  (1834)  where  he  de- 
scribes several  new  species  brought  home  by  Mr.  Cuming, 
■ays,  '  the  shells  are  allached  by  their  external  turfare  to 
submarine  bodies,  such  as  co nils,  rocks,  and  shells,  and  have 
been  observed  a\  depths  ranging  from  points  near  the  aur- 
&oe  to  seventeen  fathoms.  These  shells  appear  to  be  sub- 
ject to  every  change  of  shape,  and  often  of  colour,  thai  the 
accidents  of  their  position  may  bring  upon  them.  Their 
shape  is  usually  determined  by  the  body  to  which  they  are 
fixed  ;  the  developnient  of  the  foliated  lamince  which  form 
their  general  characteristic  is  affected  by  their  situation ; 
and  their  colour  most  probably'  by  tho  food,  and  by  their 

f;reater  or  less  exposure  to  lif;bt.  The  Chama  that  has 
Lved  in  deep  and  placid  water  will  generally  be  found  with 
its  foliations  in  the  highest  stale  of  iuxuriancy ;  while  those 
of  the  individual  that  has  borne  the  buffeting  of  a  compara- 
tively shallow  and  turbulent  sen,  wiil  be  poor  and  stunted. 
J^niarck  has  divided  the  species  into  two  sections  r  vie,, 
first,  those  the  umbonos  of  whose  shells  turn  from  left 
to  right;  and,  secondly,  tbote  whose  umbones  turn  from  right 
to  Icfl.  M.  Sander  Rang  in  his  Manual,  has  adapted  this 
division,*  to  which  I  cannot  subscribe,  because  it  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  examination.  Two  remarkable  instances 
aie  now  well  known  of  regular  bivalves  of  the  same  species, 
in  which  one  specimen  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  reverse 
of  the  other,  vii.  Lutnija  Childreni,  and  an  inequi\'alve 
Mytilu*  ill  tlie  British  Museum  :  and  to  come  at  once  to 
the  case  before  us,  th*-  same  species  of  Chama  is  sometimes 
attached  by  the  right,  sometimes  by  the  left  valve ;  or,  io 
other  words,  in  one  individual  of  the  species  the  umbonos 
will  turn  from  lefl  to  right,  while  in  another  individual  they 
will  turn  from  right  to  left.'  The  same 'author  observes, 
that  the  distinction  of  the  species  appears  to  him  to  be  diffi- 
cult, the  variety  being  inlloite.  The  number  of  recent 
species  given  in  Dcshayes's  edition  of  Lomatck  (1S33)  is 
seventeen,  including  Chama  albiJa  ICamotlrie  of  De 
Roissy;  Cleidothterut  of  Stutcliliury).  Broderip.  in  the 
paper  above  alluded  to,  describes  eleven  additional  species 
with  varieties  not  noticed  by  Deshaycs,  who  lius  however 
some  observations  on  the  following  sprrios,  Chamee  La- 
xarut,  gruphoidet,  unieorma,  asptrella,  Ithe  living  ana- 
logue oiCA.et^i'nwib/a  in  Lainarck's  fus^il  tisl.)  anda/AitAi, 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student.  We  select  as  an 
example  Ch<tma  grj/jAoidei. 


[Ch,inwi!tj-plioTd,<,) 

O'-n^aphrraf  di-^Mbiithn.    Apparently  confined  to  the 

wanner  sun,  the   Mediterranean   buing   the  locahly  of  the 

loHcsl   i«m  I )p future  where  any  of  the  species   have   been 

hitherto  luund. 

FOISIL  CHAWID.C 

Wo  have  alrpndy  seen  the  appruxiniation,  not  to  say  iden- 
tity, butween  Chama  and  Diceras.     It  may  however  be  as 
•  AnilubuOallliiintura 
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veil,  fn  the  preaent  state  of  the  tdenoe,  t»  kMp  the  tii 

distinct.    To  begin  then  with 

Chama. — The  fossil  species  are  nunwrous,  and  oci-ur  :u 
the  supraoretaceous  groups,  pailicularly  in  the  subopf  tn  '. 
beds,  and  those  of  Bordeaux  and  Das  ;  in  Ibo  cietuc.-  .i> 
group ;  and  also  in  that  of  tbe  oolite.  According  to  G  V.. 
Sowerby  they  are  found  in  the  London  clay,  sail  Cal.:ii'- 

Eottier,  alto  in  the  chalk  and  gre<^n  sand.  De>>h«ir<.  :u 
I  tables  (\-ol.iii.of  Lyell,  1633),  give* fifteen  living  ij-.  ■ 
and  twenty  fossil  (tertiary),  occurring  in  the  Pliocene,  Mn" 
cene,  and  Eocene  periods.  Of  these  he  makos  four.  \.i. 
Ch.  grypko'ideM,  crenulala,  sinittniria,  and  a  new  spervi, 
both  living  and  fossil,  the  localities  for  the  living  (with  t  i. 
exception  of  crenulala,  tram  Senegal)  being  tlie  Ue<!.ii'r- 
ranean  sea.  The  species  found  in  more  than  oiietert..ri 
formation  he  makes  Ch.  echinvlata,  ruitica,  and  lamell 
and  gives  the  following  number  of  species  in  the  lorai,',-  > 
here  mentioned : — Four  in  Sicily,  four  in  Italy  (subapenii  '.- 
beds),  one  at  Bordeaux,  three  at  Dax,  three  in  Toura.t.  . 
two  at  Vienna,  two  at  Angeia,  nine  at  Paris,  one  at  1. 
don,  and  two  at  Valognes.  In  tho  fossil  list  of  his  edi:  :, 
of  Lamarck  (1839),  Deahayes  enumerates  only  thiric '  s 
fossil  species,  and  of  these  be  makes  Chama  grypAim  •:.- 
elude  Chama  rinitlrorsa  as  a  synonym,  observing  in  a  n.  i . 
that  be  knows  the  living  analogue  as  existini;  in  the  S:,.- 
lian  seas,  and  that  the  species  No.  3  (Chama  taeernalji  ., 
a  variety  of  this,  while  the  valves  oiled  as  belonging  to  t'  •. 
environs  of  Angers  belong  to  another  species.  Ch.  c.J.i- 
nuiata  he  identifies  with  Ch.  asperella  Dow  liTtng  in  tr ' 
Mediterranean.  Ch.  unieomaria,  he  observes,  was  fbru..-'. 
for  a  variety  of  Ch.  gryphina,  with  very  large  ttmAone*.  a^  ■: 
be  suggests  the  necessity  of  uniting  Ck.  gryphima.  I\i'-  '■ 
nolo,  and  unkornaria  in  one  species.  NQsson  names  C'' 
eonm  Arietxt,  (Dieerai  arietinaf)  Kjuge  ;  Idorby,  S->:~ 
den;  and  (?A.  lacimata,Kyi^;  Balsberg;  Mortiy, S'wed- r 
and  Hantell,  an  undetemuned  species  ftom  the  ch:L  i. 
Sussex.  I'hillips  names  Chama  mima,  or  Oryphtfa  rni"  : 
(the  genera  are  sufficiently  different,  by  the  way),  from  i,,- 
eoral  oolite  and  cole,  grits  of  Yorkshire.  Smidi.  Cham.-  ' 
eraita  from  the  Briidford  clay.  Thurman,  Ck,  Bif.  ~ 
^'urentiV  from  the  calo.  grit,  Bernese  Jura  ;  and  Lotivl.  --, 
an  undBlermined  species  from  the  forest  marble,  combrj-.  , 
and  Bradford  clay,  Wilts.  None  of  these  appear  to  be  i.r- 
ticed  by  Deshayes  in  his  lost  edition  of  Lamarck. 

■DicfToa. — In  addition  to  the  supposed  identity  of  thr''  ■ 
with  Chama,  already  alluded  to,  Cuvier  says  that  the  Di  -  • 
Tata  do  not  appear  to  differ  fVom  the  Chama  in  any  tbir  - 
essential ;  only  their  cardinal  tooth  is  very  thick,  and  t 
spirals  (un)ion«f)  of  their  valves  are  sufficiently  projrrt:'. . 
to  remind  the  observer  of  two  horns.  O.  B.  Sowerby  \\:  - 
writes :  *  On  account  of  the  similarity  between  this  p-"  , 
(CMtima)  and  Dirrrat  we  shall  be  expected  to  explain  t.  - 
cliaiiicters  by  which  this  latter  is  distinguished  from  CA/r  ■, 
with  which  indeed  it  is  arranged  by  Bruguilr^;  the-<\  , -■ 
ciinling  to  Lamarck,  are  the  large,  conical,  diverging,  r-y^-  .' 
UQiAonM,  and  the  large,  concave,  aubaurirulale.  prurair, 
tooth  in  the  lai^c  valve  of  Diceras.  Not  havini;  n-- 
selves  seen  tho  hinae  of  Diceras,  we  will  not  venture  In  p-'.  - 
an  opinion;  but,  judging  from  the  specimens  we  po^»'•-■. 
wo  sec  in  Diceras  a  sort  of  connecting  hnk  between  !*<■- ,-  -- 
dia  and  Chama,  having  both  the  iifnftoni;^  free  and  iti' 
lute,  and  being,  moreover,  a  nearly  equivalve  shell.  IV 
Isocardia ;  but  being  nttachevl  by  one  valve,  and  not  c:  ■  ■ 
equivalve;  in  these  respci^ts  resembling  Ch^ma.'  ftj.  - 
obavrves:  'This  genus  is  very  imperfectly  known  wilt."  ; 
doubt,  but  nevertheless  one'may  well  belii-ve  that  ii  :- 
vary  near  to  Chama.'  Defrance  enumerates  five  sp<r.  .. 
Sesliayes  does  not  give  it  oh  a  genus  in  his  tabic*,  ai.il  ,. 
his  last  edition  of  l.amarck  only  two  species  are  recordt'l. 
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CHAMiBZA  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  tlio  family  Meru- 
JidcB,  Vigors.    [Mrrulida.] 

CHAMBER,  a  reccBs  formed  at  tbe  lower  extremity  of 
the  bore  of  a  gun,  howilzeri  or  mortar,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis,  in  order  to  receive  the  charge  of  powder  by 
which  the  shot  or  shell  is  to  be  projected.  It  is  made  of  a 
cylindrical,  hemispherical,  or  parabolical  form,  and  its  mag- 
nitude is  such  as  to  allow  it  to  contain  the  quantity  of 
powder  constituting  the  charge,  but  its  diameter  is  less  than 
that  of  the  bore,  in  order  that  the  fired  gunpowder  may  act 
more  intensely  upon  the  projectile  in  the  line  of  its  direction. 

The  Gomer  chamber,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  ter- 
minating with  a  concave  hemisphere  at  the  smaller  part, 
which  is  the  extremity  of  the  chaml)er,  and  the  (rreater  cir- 
cumference coinciding  with  that  of  the  bore.  The  shot  or 
shell,  being  placed  in  dose  contact  with  the  conical  part  of 
a  chamber  of  this  kind,  thus  becomes  subject  to  the  whole 
force  of  the  clatitic  (luid. 

From  some  recent  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  para- 
bolic chamber  is  preferable  to  the  other  kinds;  and  if  we 
suppose  that  the  iullunimation  of  the  powder  were  to  com- 
mence at  the  focus,  the  superiority  of  effect  might  be  con- 
ceived to  be  owing  to  that  property  of  this  curve  by  which 
the  rays  from  the  focus,  after  striking  the  surface,  are  re- 
llected  in  lines  parallel  to  the  axis. 

CHAMBKR,  IMPERIAL.    [Imperial  Cuambrr.] 

CHAMBERLAIN,  custos  cubtculi,  or  culfirularius, 
Itctpcr  of  the  chamber,  was  an  officer  of  great  antiquity,  and 
occurs  among  many  of  the  earliest  nations.  In  those  of  the 
East,  as  appears  from  the  description  of  persons  employed, 
chamberlain  and  eunuch  were  often  synonymous.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  in  England,  the  chamberlain  appears  to 
have  had  the  name  of  Camerarius,  and  had  the  keeping  of 
the  king's  treasure  (Ealred.  invii.  S.  Edw.  Confcss.y  c.  ii. 
p.  9),  by  which  name  this  officer  also  occurs  in  the  Domes- 
day Survey. 

The  office  of  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  was  once 
of  the  highest  dignity,  and  was  held  in  grand  serjeanty  from 
the  second  year  of  King  Henry  I.  by  the  family  of  De  Vere. 
from  whom  it  passed,  bv  a  female  heir,  to  the  family  of  Bertie. 
By  the  statute  of  preceaency,  31  Hen.  VIII.,  the  great  cham- 
berlain's place  was  next  to  that  of  the  lord  privy  seal.  In 
1714,  the  Marquess  of  Lindsay,  then  hereditary  great  cham- 
berlain of  England,  having  been  i-aised  to  the  dukedom  of 
Ancaster,  surrendered  this  precedency  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  except  only  when  he  or  they  should  be  in  the  actual 
execution  of  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  in  attending  the 
person  of  the  king  or  queen,  or  introducing  a  peer  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  surrender  was  confirmed  by  Stat.  1, 
Geo.  I.  c.  3.  The  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  the  great 
chamberlain  are,  the  dressing  and  attending  on  the  king  at 
his  coronation ;  the  care  of  the  antient  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster; the  provision  of  furniture  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  AVestminster  Hall,  when  used  on  great  occa- 
sions ;  and  attendance  upon  peers  at  their  creation,  and  upon 
bishops  when  they  perform  their  homage.  On  the  death  of 
Robert,  the  last  duke  of  Ancaster  but  one,  in  1 779,  the  office 
of  hereditary  great  chamberlain  descended  to  his  two  sisters, 
Priscilla  Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  and  Qeorgiana  Char- 
lotte Marchioness  Cholmondeley,  by  whom  Sir  Peter  Burrell, 
the  husband  of  Lady  Willoughby  (afterwards  Lord  Gwydir). 
was  first  appointed  to  perform  the  duties ;  and  subsequently, 
in  1821,  his  son  the  present  Lord  Gwydir,  who  itill  holds  the 
office  of  deputy  great  chamberlain  of  England. 

The  office  of  lord  chamberlain  of  the  kings  household  k 
one  which  is  held  during  his  majesty*8  pleasure  only ;  and 
the  holder  of  it  is  usually  changed  with  the  administration. 
Ho  has  the  control  of  all  parts  of  the  household,  which  are 
not  under  the  direction  of  the  lord  steward,  the  groom  of 
the  stole,  or  the  master  of  the  horse ;  the  king's  chaplains, 
physicians,  surgeons,  &c.,  as  well  the  royal  tradesmen,  are  by 
his  appointment ;  the  companies  of  actors  at  the  royal  thea- 
tres, as  part  of  the  household,  are  under  his  regulation,  and 
he  is  also  the  licenser  of  plays. 

CHAMBERS,  EPHRAIM,  was  born  at  Kendal  in  the 
latter  jpart  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father  was  a 
small  freeholder  in  Westmoreland,  in  respectable  circum- 
stances. Epbraim,  his  eldest  son,  was  bound  apprentice  to 
a  mechanical  trade  in  London.  Eventually  he  oecame  ap- 
prentice to  Mr.  Scnex,  the  globe-maker ;  and  it  was  while 
in  his  shop  that  he  conceived  the  design  of  the  CyclopoKiia 
vbich  has  chiefly  preserved  bis  name.    Some  of  the  articles 


are  said  to  have  been  wotten  by  him  wliiW  he  stood  behttid 
the  counter.  Before  the  completion  of  tbo  work  bovtror, 
and  probably  after  be  had  made  armngemtnts  vith  tb< 
bookseller  who  published  it,  be  left  Mr.  Seoex,  and  tock 
chambers  in  Gray*s  Inn.  The  first  edition  of  tbe  CyrJo- 
psedia  appeared  in  two  vols.  fol.  in  1728,  and  wasver^ 
favourably  received.  It  was  published  \n  subsertption,  the 
price  of  each  copy  being  four  guineas.  Immediately  afti-r. 
the  author  was  made  a  Fellow  of  tlic  Royal  SociflrCy.  A 
second  edition  of  the  work  appeared  in  1738,  and  a  ikuil  m 
1739.    Mr.  Chambers  was  also  one  of  tbe  whten  in   thp 

*  Literar}'  Magazine,*  an  analytical  review  of  new  workv 
which  was  begun  in  1733,  and  continued  for  tome  >e&r» 
He  was  likewise  associated  with  Mr.  Martyn,  the  bocani^a! 
professor  at  Cambridge,  in  translating  and  abiidpofr  u.f 

*  Philosophical  History  and  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  AcfMieni> 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,'  which  appearecl  in  five  rols.  Sto.  tn 
1 742.    This  task  he  executed  very  ilL    Tbe  only  other  hv- 
rary  work  which  has  been  attributed  to  him  is  a  ttansUt   i. 
from  the  French  of  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  'The  JrHU  ' 
Perspective.*     He  lived  to  the  last  the  life  of  a  recluM? ;.  'i 
a  hard  student,  reading  and  writing  from  morning  to  dijK: 
almost  without  intermission.    A  person  who  was  bis  i.!i.a- 
nuensis  for  six  years  is  said  to  have  related  that  be  trau 
scribed  for  him,  and  took  down  from  bis  dictation  in  ti...t 
space  of  time,  not  less  than  twenty  large  folio  volume*,  r  •• 
taining  as  much  matter  as,  if  it  had  been  printed,  wuu 
have  made  thirty  such  volumes  as  those  of  bu  C^'doiwi-^. 
He  died  on  the  18th  May,  1740,  at  Canonbury  II  u** 
Islington,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  und^r  t 
short  Latin  inscription  of  his  own  composition.     A  (t»ui*'. 
edition  of  his  Cyclopeedia  appeared  in  1741janda  fifth  >.. 
1 746.    To  the  sixth  edition,  which  was  brought  out  in  1 7  -•• 
were  added  two  supplementary  volumes,  wtueh  were  ck'^i 
piled  by  Sir  John  Hill,  the  botanist,  and  (George  Lr«  « 
Scott,  tlie  mathematician.    These,  along  with  mtacb  r.*  c 
matter,  were  incorporated  with  the  origins! work  in  a  f  erei:'  .i 
edition,  which  began  to  be  published  in  numbers  muier  i...- 
superintendence  of  the  late  Dr.  Abraham  Rees  in  1 776.  it^  i 
was  completed  in  four  vols,  folio,  in  1785«   Cbanibers'»  vrr« 
is  also  avowedly  the  basis  of  the  matly  more  exteou  -< 
CyclopoKlia  in  the  conduct  of  wbieh  Dr.  Reea  aftervarl- 
engaged,  and  which  he  lived  to  complete  in  forty- five  «c»: 
4to.  (London,  1802-1819).    Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  lu^r 
originated  all  the  modern  Cyclopsddias,  both  in  the  Eo}:l> . 
and  in  other  European  languages.    It  was  eariy  ttansL.  % 
both  into  French  and  Italian.    In  the  {irospectus  of  t:  .• 
great  French  Encyclcpidie  of  Diderot  and   lyAIcmbc. 
(afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Diseourt  Preiiminaireh  i 
is  admitted  that  Chambers's  plan  is  excellent,  though  lu 
execution  of  the  work  is  very  indifferent    Tbe  writers  mu-i 
that  it  possibly  never  would  have  appeared  at  all,  if  tbrn 
had  not  prenously  existed  in  the  French  language  vurk* 
from  which  Chambers  drew,  without  measure  sund  wiihotit 
choice,  the  greatest  part  of  tbe  matter  wbiek  compose 
his  dictionary. 

CHAMBERS,  SIR  WILLIAM,  is  said  to  h«n^  dem.  i 
his  descent  from  a  Scotch  family  of  the  name  of  Cbalmc  >. 
who  were  barons  of  Tartas  in  France.  He  was  bom  bov* 
ever  in  1 726,  at  Stockholm,  in  Sweden ;  wbitbcr  bis  imind- 
father,  an  eminent  merchant,  had  proceeded  foroe  time  bt* 
fore,  to  prosecute  certain  claims  he  had  upon  ihe  go^^emrocr.t 
of  that  country.  At  two  years  of  age  be  was  brought  (•« 
England,  and  put  to  school  at  Ripon  in  Yorkabinf.  \\\ 
next  read  of  his  making  a  voyage  to  China  as  sopervAr^Oi, 
in  the  service  of  the  Swedish  East  India  Company.  Ti. « 
must  have  been  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  for  at  tnr 
age  of  eighteen  he  is  said  to  have  settled  in  London,  ac; 
taken  up  the  profession  of  an  architect  and  draQgbt>m..:x 
In  these  capacities,  having  no  formidable  rivaliy  to  er> 
counter,  he  soon  obtained  considerable  reputation.  At 
length  he  was  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  and  by  h.» 
influence  appointed  drawing-master  to  tbe  young  Pnnrc  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  III.  Soon  after  tbe  aoeeasioo  cf 
that  king,  he  was  employed  to  lay  out  the  royal  gardens  s2 
Kew.  In  this  task  he  displayed  without  restraint  that  pr^ 
dileclion  for  the  Chinese  style,  both  of  gardening  and  airh:- 
teeture,  of  which  he  had  already  ^iven  mtimation  in  m  work. 
entitled  'Designs  for  Chinese  Buddings,*  pubdahad  in  176*. 
In  1765  he  published  in  a  large  folio  volume,  'Plans,  Ek- 
rations,. Sections,  and  Perspective  Views  of  tbe  Gardens  aa^ 
Buildings  at  Kew,  in  Surrey.*  Meanwhile  be  hmi  abo,  by 
a  TiUa  in  the  lulian  style,  which  bo  eieeted  al  BimhiBrjiiTa 
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liAve  onlf  Bt«,  The  fint  riba  are  jwned  to  the  mniBl  line, 
vhich  perfonns  the  office  of  &  slernum,  and  tbe  following 
libs  ars  united  to  each  other  b;  their  cartilaginouB  prolonga- 
tioiu  towirdi  the  meual  line  of  the  belly,  lo  be  to  protect 
the  alidamen  by  an  entire  bony  circle.  There  are,  as 
Schneider  hai  obien'sd,  but  two  shoulder-bone),  of  which 
the  coracotd  is  very  small,  the  clavicle  being  entirely  ab' 
sent.  Cuvier  remarked  the  singular  diepoiiition  of  the 
jvrist.  The  two  carpal  bones  which  come  iicxt  to  those  of 
the  fore-arm  are  articulated  upon  one  large  central  piece, 
which  receives  the  five  bones  which  correspond  to  the  me- 
tacarpal, three  of  these  being  for  the  external  toes  and  two 
for  tbe  internal,  thus  forming  two  opposable  prehensile  in' 
atruments,  the  two  bundles  heing  bound  up  m  the  integu- 
ments and  skin  to  the  very  claws.  In  the  pelvis,  the  ilia 
ai«  long  ajid  slender  and  directed  towards  the  lacrum.  with 
which  tuay  partially  unite,  but  are  prolonged  by  a  cartilage. 
The  hind  as  well  as  the  fore  toes  are  five,  and  disposed  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  anterior  extremities.  The 
trunk,  which  has  a  compressed  appearance,  is  mounted  hi_~ 
on  the  legs,  farming  an  exception  to  the  majority  of  reptiles, 
whose  belly  touches  the  ground. 
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Organt6/Tetpiratii'n.—C\i\i«xauwnui  that  their  lung 
is  su  large  that,  when  it  is  niled  with  air,  it  imparts  a  trans- 
parency to  the  body,  which  made  the  nntients  say  that  it 
lived  up<Hi  air,  \n^  he  inclined  to  think  that  to  its  size  the 
chameleun  ooed  the  properly  of  changing  its  colour;  but 
with  regard  to  this  last  Hpeculation  be  was  in  error,  a: 
shall  prevently  see. 

Organt  iff  nutrition  and  digtitian. — The  teeth,  as  in  the 
gr^t  m^ority  of  sauriana,  have  no  true  roots :  their  en 
which  ore  Irilobalod*,  seem  to  be  soldered  as  it  were  upon 
theedgeof  the  upper  border  of  a  groove  bollowed  in  the 
maxillary  bone;  they  ore  connected  to  the  osseous  portion 
and  also  to  each  other,  so  as  to  present  tbe  appearance  of 
an  enamelled  and  denticulated  portion  of  the  edge  of  the 
.bone.  But  it  is  the  vermiform  extensile  and  retractile 
tongue  which  is  the  chief  oi^an  far  taking  the  insects  on 
which  the  chameleon  lives.  By  a  curious  meclianism, 
«f  which  tbe  oi  A^i>iito(toneue-bone)  is  a  principal  agent, 
the  chamelpon  can  protrude  this  cylindrical  tongue,  which  is 
terminaLed  by  a  dilatocl  and  somewhat  tubular  tip  co\ered 
with  a  glutinous  stcrelion,  from  the  sheath  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  mouth,  where  the  whole  of  the  tongue,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dilated  tip,  remains  when  at  rest,  to  the 
length  of  ail  inches.  When  the  chameleon  is  about  to  seize 
an  insect  it  rolls  round  its  extraordinary  eyeballs  so  ai  to 
bring  them  tobcaron  the  devoted  object;  as  soon  as  it  arrives 
within  range  of  the  tongue  that  organ  is  projected  with  un- 
erring precision  and  returns  into  the  mouth  with  the  prey 
adhering  to  the.  viscous  tip.  Soma  writers  speak  of  the  won- 
derful celerity  with  which  this  ftat  is  performed,  and  it  cer- 
tainly forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  other  almost  ridicu- 
lously slow  motions  of  the  animal.  ■  We  have  never  seen 
chameleons  take  n  tly,  but  we  have  oflen  seen  them  catch 
meal-worms ;  and  the  operation,  though  comparatively  ra- 
pid, was  not  remarkable  for  its  quickness,  but  dono  with  an 
air  of  deliberation,  and  so  that  the  projection  and  rclraclion 
of  the  tongue  could  be  very  distinctly  followed  with  Ibe  eye. 
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stomach,  which  latter  is  small  and  benlbuk'umiv  t 
There  is  no  true  pyktrut,  although  Ibeie  eiiiu,  u  i\„  Tii 
where  it  should  be,  a  sort  of  contraction  in  the  mciiili:[u.ii 
which  are  there  thickened.  ' 

Organs  of  Sense.  Touch.— Oa  tbe  under  lurke  of  cis 
tail  and  toes  are  granulated  pa^lUe,  probiblj  for  ttic  uli- 
pose  of  conveying  to  the  sensonvm  the  calurt  i£  i|,t  ,,  ;, 
grasped.  The  tongue  must  have  a  coniidet^  ibiii  ii 
the  sense  of  touch  ;  whether  it  has  any  high  untpiwr  li 
that  of  tasle  may  be  doubted.  Smell.— Um  pri^Ui  v  i 
acute  ;  the  external  orifices  of  the  notlriiiiieinoreliiiii,, 
and  consequently  wider  apart  than  b  most  of  the  di  r: 
saurians.  Hearing. — There  is  no  visible  Mietnil  eit,  k\ 
an  internal  cavity  not  much  developed  in  ibt  Innetgi  u 
sides  of  the  skull,  communicating  with  the  thiwt.  :ii 
coveted  externally  by  the  common  inlegumeUi,  &;>f,- 
Tbe  eyas  of  the  chameleon  are  remsrkableohJMti:  uiijn, 
projecting,  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  tbt  ducrKn- 
like  skin,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  aperture  oppmii..  i- 
Iho  pupil :  their  motions  ate  completely  indepeadm  a  >  cL 
other.  It  odds  to  tbe  strange  and  grotesque  appeirain  I 
tliis  creature,  to  see  it  roll  one  of  its  eye-|[lobc*  btcVuu^ 
while  the  other  is  directed  forwards,  as  if  msking  ts>>  u  i- 
tinct  surveys  at  one  time.  Its  sight  must  tn  sralt,  U>ra 
the  unerring  certainly  with  which  it  moiki  and  ilribi  ai 
prey. 

Reproduction. — By  means  of  eggs,  which  an  ounmiii  i: 
each  deposit,  oval,  and  enveloped  in  a  «bile,lsugb,[r.;' 
ment-like  skin. 

Habile,  ^. — The  chameleons  spend  tbw  livn  in  u.-. 
for  clinging  to  the  branches  of  which  Ihsir  organuiiM^  -, 
admirably  ailapted.  There  they  lie  in  trail  tot  Ibi  in<'i< 
which  may  come  within  their  reach;  andit  iihifliitrr^ 
bable  that,  in  such  situations,  tbeir  faculty  <rfehaiiKi>c':r' 
colour  becomes  highly  important  io  aiding  ihcmtii"' 
themselves.  01' this  faculty,  concerning  which  so  mucli,  • 
been  written  and  said,  we  shall  presently  treat.  Tlie  [■'-'» 
of  abstinence  possessed  by  this  singular  race  are  wry :  .: 
and  hence  most  probably  arose  the  old  fable  of  their  Ij>  '•: 
on  air,  which  was  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be 'tlir'...- 
loeleon's  diah.'  We  kept  one  for  upwards  of  M  "••< 
andduringall  that  time  it  never,  as  bras  we  cDuliliiWr'! 
took  any  sustenance,  though  meal-worms,  and  oilier  ir.v  ■■ 
were  procured  for  it.  Notwithstanding  this  fast,  it  li  ■;  ' » 
appear  to  fall  away  much.  It  would  Gx  itself  bf  il  i  ''- 
and  tail  to  the  bars  of  the  fender  and  there  rensm  m'"  i- 
less,  apparently  enjoying  the  warmth  of  ths  tr*  Us  ^ '  ' 
together.  Its  motions  were  excessively  slow.  !l  »■■  ■ 
female,  and  died  alter  laying  ei  great  number  of  eiie^.  H^ 
selquist  describes  one,  that  he  kept  for  near  a  pi«t.>  -> 
climbing  up  and  down  the  bars  of  its  cage  in  a  n'.'  '■■  ■ 

That  the  chameleon  was  know  n  to  the  aotienti  Oi'"  "  ~ ' 
doubt.     It  was  the  x'<;"<i^lu>'  of  the  Greeks  aixl  iLe   i  - 
mariea  of  the  Latins.     Aristotle  s  history  of  ths  ^i' 
proves  tbe. acute  observation  of  that  great  ioolai;i>i.  '■■'  ' 
notices  the   pccuhariiies   of  the   auimal,  the  aWw      ■ 
sternum,  fhe^disposition  of  the  ribs,  the  mechaD''!" ' ' ' 
tail,  the  motion  of  the  eyes,  the  toes  bound  up  ic  ^f]  • 
bundles,  &c.  &c.,  though  he  is  not  entirely  corrtel  in  > 
points.    {Hilt.  Anim.,  book  3,  ch.  xi,)    Pliny  (tt''  '  ' 
lib,  viii.,  c.  33)  mentions  it,  but  his  acoouDl  ia  fur  itit  - 
part  a  compilation  from  Aristotle. 

Potoer  of  changing  mtour. — Passing  by  ibc  ()''>'■  '' 
menis  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  »>■  ■ 
commence  with  Ibe  details  of  modem  times.    Wvcl. :     | 
'  Zoography,"  gives  the  following  translation  of  the  ■'•• 
p'ven   by  the   French  academicians   of  this  pheii' i'' ' 
The  colour  of  all  the  eminences  of  our  chtmelMn  «  <    ' 
voM  at  rest,  in  the  shade,  and  had  continued  alone '■u  ■ 
disturbed,  was  a  bluish  grey,  except  under  the  f«l.  '■ 
a  while  inclining  to  yellow  ;  and  tbe  inlfrvuls  r 
granules  of  the  skin  were  of  a  pale  and  yelkmish  [*■'■ 
grey,  which   coloured  all  the  parts  exposed  to  llif    - 
changed  when  in  the  sun;  and  all  the  places  of  rt-  :  ^ 
which  were  illuminated,  instead  of  their  oluish  T-i,'.i. 
came  of  a  brownish  grey,  inclining  to  minime.    Tbt  -.- 
the  skin  which  was  not  illuminated  by  the  sun  cbir.'' : 
grey  into  several  brisk   and  shining  colours,  iomn' -' 
about  half  a  finger's  breadth,  reaching  from  the  ""' ' 
spine  to  the  middle  of  the  back  ;  others  appe*"'!  ""  ' 
libs,  fore  legs,  and  tail.    All  these  spots  were  of  aul»    ' 
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which  and  Draco,  he  arranged  all  the  saurians  known  to 
hira.  Oppel  (1811)  placed  the  chameleons  in  his  third  fa- 
inilv»  the  Iguanoides.  Merrem  (1820)  formed  for  them  his 
fifth  tribe,  the  Prendentia.  De  Blainville  (1822)  arranged 
them  tLxnonshii  Agamdides  Anormaux.  Latreille  (1825) 
made  them  me  fourth  and  last  family,  immediately  following 
his  Geckotians  of  his  second  order  of  scaly  reptiles,  Les  La- 
certiformei  (lixard-shaped  ).  Mr.  Gray,  who  has  contributed 
some  new  species,  divided  (1825,  1831)  the  saurians,  pro- 
perly so  called,  into  five  families  of  two  sections,  placing  the 
Chammleonida  as  the  last  family  of  the  second,  next  to  the 
Laceriinida.  Fitzinger  (1826)  arranges  them  under  his 
seoond  tribe,  Squammata,  of  which  thejr  are  the  second  fa- 
mily between  the  Geckos  ox  Ascalabotmdes,  and  the  Pneus- 
ioiaes,  Cuvier  (1 829, 2nd  vol.  of  last  edition  of  RSgne  Animal  1 
arranges  them  as  his  fifth  family  of  saurians  between  the 
Geckos  and  the  Skincks,  Wagler  (1830)  places  them  as  the 
first  subdivision,  the  Acrodontes,  of  his  fourth  tribe,  Theco- 
glosii*t  of  his  third  order,  The  Lizards.  Wiegmann  (1834) 
who,  as  well  as  Wagler,  makes  the  structure  of  the  tongue 
an  important  element  in  his  classification  of  this  branch, 
arranges  them  in  the  second  series,  Rhipthoglossif  of  his 
second  sub-order  Squammati.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron,  in  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  them  (1835),  consider  the  chame- 
leons and  the  geckos  as  two  groups  absolutely  anormal, 
and  name  the  former  Cameleoniens  or  Chilopodes,  the  lat- 
ter name  being  derived  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
their  claws  to  a  pair  of  pincers. 

Those  who  would  wish  to  go  further  into  the  history  and 
structure  of  this  extraordinary  family  mav  consult  the  works 
of  the  following  authors,  in  addition  to  those  above  alluded 
to  :— Dresner,  rerrault,  Daudin,  Laurenti,  Lac^pddc,  Brong- 
niart,  Vallisnieri,  Tiedemann,  Vander  Hoeven,  Bruyn, 
Frentzel,  Groddanl,  Hopfer,  Hussem,  Kaalund,  Kircher, 
Major,  Meyer,  Oken,  Parsons,  Voigt. 

(Chamois.     [Antblope,  Group  xiv.  Species  48.] 

CHAMOMILE.    [Anthkmis.] 

CHAMOND,  ST.,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Loire  in 
France,  on  the  hank  of  the  little  river  Gier,  a  tributary  of 
the  Rhdne,  and  on  the  road  between  the  great  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  Lyon  and  St.  Etienne,  25  or  2G  miles  from  Lyon 
and  about  7  from  St.  Etienne  :  it  is  in  45°  1'  N.  lat.  and  4° 
30'  E.  long. 

The  population  of  St.  Chamond  in  1832  was  7475  ;  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  various  branches  of  the  silk 
manufacture,  especially  in  making  ribands  and  laces,  of 
which  there  are  more  than  thirty  manufactories.  In  the 
suburb  of  St.  Julien  are  some  considerable  iron  works. 
The  town  has  a  handsome  church,  a  place  or  square  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  forming  a  promenade,  and  baths.  In  the 
environs  are  some  vestiges  of  Roman  antiquities.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  are  extensive  coal-pits,  and  quarries  of 
stone  for  building. 

CHAMOUNY,  or  CHAMONIX,  an  Alpine  valley  in 
Savoy,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  runs  north-east  and 
south-west,  being  in  length  about  thirteen  miles,  and 
about  two  in  breadth :  it  is  watered  by  the  Arve,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  Ckli  de  Balme,  at  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  valley.  The  Arve  is  joined  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley  by  the  Arveron,  which  issues  out.of  the 
glacier  of  Montanvert.  The  valley  is  bounded  to  the  east 
and  south-east  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Pennine  Alps, 
which  divides  this  part  of  Savoy  from  the  Val  d'Aosta  in 
Piedmont,  forming  a  succes8io»  of  lofty  peaks,  called 
Aiguilles  (Needles),  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
known  by  the  names  of  Aiguilles  de  Tour,  Argenti^re,  Verte, 
Dru,  Aiguille  du  Midi,  and  lastly  Mont  Blanc,  which  rears 
itself  high  above  the  rest,  at  the  south.west  extremity  of 
the  valley.  The  clefts  between  these  different  mountains 
are  the  receptacles  of  extensive  glaciers,  which  slope  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  fields  c?  the  valley  of  Charoouny. 
The  principal  one,  called  La  Mer  de  Glace,  spreads  itself 
between  two  parallel  masses  of  the  great  chain,  formed  by 
the  G£ant  and  lorasse  on  one  side,  and  the  Dru,  Montan- 
vert, Charrooz,  and  Aiguille  du  Midi  on  the  other.  The 
length  of  this  icy  sea  is  about  six  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  two  miles.  A  branch  of  it  slopes  down 
through  an  opening  between  the  Dm  and  the  Montanvert 
towards  the  valley  of  Chamouny.  On  the  west  side,  the 
valley  of  Chamouny  is  bounded  by  the  Brevent,  8000  feet 
high,  which  is  an  offset  of  the  group  of  the  Buet,  the  sum- 

*  Having  the  tongue  in  a  abeath. 
t  IlaTiug  a  iirujectUe  or  protractile  tongue. 


mit  of  which  is  covered  with  perpetaal  iiiov,  and  which  di- 
vides the  valley  of  the  Arve  from  that  of  Iha  QiMn^  Tm- 
vellers  who  are  good  mountain  pedestriana  aaeend  the  Etv- 
vent,  from  which  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  grvu 
chain  opposite,  with  all  its  peaks  and  glaciera,  as  wel]  as  uf 
the  group  of  the  Buet  towards  the  north,  and  of  the  other 
mountains  of  the  interior  of  Savoy.  Others,  witboot  asceitd- 
ing  to  the  summit  of  the  Brevent,  content  theamselwe  with 
riding  on  mules  up  a  steep  zigzag  to  the  Croix  de  la  Fle- 
gere,  a  station  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  firem  wluch  the 
view  of  the  opposite  chain  is  also  remarkablf  good.  The 
view  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  itself  is  too  eonflned  (the 
mountains  rising  abruptly  like  walls  above  iO  to  gire  a  jiuc 
idea  of  the  extent  and  height  of  that  great  mass  of  A)p«. 
The  Montanvert  is  ascend^  on  mules,  and  thus  the  sea  of 
ice  may  be  reached,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  excursion  i« 
not  without  some  risk,  on  account  of  the  numeroos  cre%ioe» 
in  the  ice,  which  are  of  unfinthomable  depth ;  strangen  who 
venture  on  the  glaciers  should  trust  implidtlj  to  their 
guides.  Some  adventurous  tiavellers,  and  two  En^U^b 
ladies  among  the  rest,  have  of  late  years  crossed  the  sea  vf 
ice,  and  then  ascending  the  Col  do  64ant,  10,000  feet, 
descended  to  Cormayeur,  in  the  Val  d'Aosta. 

The  road  from  Geneva  to  Chamouny  ibilowa  the  eoar«? 
of  the  Arve  by  Bonneville,  Ciuse,  St.  Martin,  Cbede,  srA 
Servos.  The  approach  to  the  valley  of  Chamouny  from  Sl 
Martin  is  nearly  as  interesting  as  the  valley  itaelt  TrK 
cascade  and  little  lake  of  Chede,  and  the  scenery  aboat  Ser- 
vos, are  remarkably  fine.  Travellers  put  up  at  the  Pnear^. 
which  is  the  principal  village  in  the  valley  of  ChanaounT. 
and  contains  two  very  good  inns,  where  one  meets  with 
numerous  company  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Each  panv 
of  travellers  engage  a  guide,  with  mules ;  the  pay  cf  z 
guide  is  fixed  at  six  francs  a  day,  and  as  mmeh  for  e&rh 
mule.  The  guides  are  generally  very  civil  and  trostworthv  ; 
they  are  all  tried  men,  and  are  licensed  by  the  locol  aiith^ 
rities.  From  Chamouny  one  may,  without  vwtracinir  bis 
steps  back  to  Geneva,  proceed  to  Martigny  in  the  VaUr«. 
on  the  high  road  from  Geneva  to  the  Simplon.  Two  pat'u« 
practicable  for  mules  lead  to  Martigny ;  the  most  ardQou>  u 
over  the  Col  de  Balme,  7200  feet  above  the  sea,  into  th« 
valley  of  Trient,  in  the  Valais.  The  other  path  leads  tbrv>G.:ri 
the  secluded  valley  called  Valorsine,  and  then  over  IaT^  .• 
Noire,  likewise  to  Trient  From  Trient  the  path  leads  otr' 
the  mountain  called  La  Forclas,  from  which  there  is  a  fi*r 
view  of  the  lower  Valais  and  the  opposite  chain  <if  Alps  in 
the  Oberland,  and  then  to  Martigny.  The  journey  fnci 
Chamouny  to  Martigny  is  easily  made  in  one  daf. 

Besides  Le  Prieurng,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  fonni*r 
Convent  of  Benedictines,  founded  in  1099,  the  tsIIct  rf 
Chamouny  has  several  other  villages  or  hamlets,  soch  %f 
La  Tour,  Argentidre,  Les  Pr^s,  Bossons,  Ooehea,  &c.  Tt.t 
whole  valley  contains  about  2700  inhabitants,  and  is  dirvk^ 
into  four  parishes.  (Calendario  Sardo^  1885.)  It  prodoe^ 
some  barley  and  oats,  but  the  chief  property  of -the  inhab-t- 
ants  consists  in  cattle ;  very  good  honey  is  also  irot  berv^. 
From  one  to  two  thousand  strangers  visit  this  vallcr  ex^ry 
summer,  and  their  expenditure  forms  an  important  add  it'  n 
to  the  income  of  the  natives.  At  the  Prieur^  are  roliev- 
tions  of  minerals,  crystals,  amethysts,  topazes,  and  other  6t* 
stones,  which  are  found  in  the  mountains.  The  Tillaire  vf 
the  Prieur6  is,  according  to  Saussure,  3346  feet  above  Cr<p 
sea,  so  that  the  perpendicular  height  of  Mont  Blane  ab«v^ 
the  level  of  the  valley  is  1 2,386  feet,  an  elevation  greater  tha." 
that  of  the  Chimbora^o  and  other  summits  of  the  An<lr« 
above  the  plains  immediately  below  them.  Owinp  ho«v^«r 
to  the  vast  buttresses  which  Mont  Blanc  throws  outtowsrl« 
the  valley  of  Chamouny,  its  height  does  not  strike  sn  murii 
on  this  side  as  on  its  south  or  Italian  side,  towards  tl»- 
narrow  valley  called  All6e  Blanche  and  Val  d*Kntrfvn 
where  it  rises  more  abruptly,  and  in  a  single  mass.  A  fufs 
branching  out  of  the  road  from  Geneva  to  Chamouny,  al 
Sallenche,  and  passing  by  St.  Gervais  and  ContamiiMs, 
over  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  leads  tv 
the  Alice  Blanche  and  the  Val  d'Entr&ves  to  Oorniayea*. 
in  the  Val  d'Aosta ;  but  the  excursion  is  laborious  and  n^ 
without  danger,  except  in  the  very  middle  of  sBminer  ai  i 
in  very  fine  weather. 

The  valley  of  Chamouny  was  not  frequented  by  tra^wlVr* 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Sawsxrr, 
Deluc,  and  above  all  Bourrit,  made  its  beauties  knowii,  4s 
well  as  its  advantages,  as  a  station  from  whidi  to  expl:r. 
the  group  of  Mont  Blanc.    In  one  respect  the  raUer  .; 
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the  SaUe  for  the  Buooession  of  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne. 
He  also  aspired  to  possess  himself  of  the  crown  of  Lorraine. 
These  contests  were  not  however  successful ;  and  the  death 
of  Eudes,  who  fell  in  hattle  Novemher,  1 037,  fighting  against 
the  troops  of  Cothelon,  duke  of  Lorraine,  put  a  stop  to  his 
amhitious  designs. 

Upon  the  death  of  Eudes  the  county  of  Blois  was  sepa- 
rated from  Champagne,  his  inherilance  heing  divided  he- 
twcen  two  of  his  sons,  Etienne  and  Thihaut ;  out  the  death 
of  the  former  reunited  the  whole  in  the  hands  of  Thibaut  I., 
who  had  inherited  Blois,  and  seized  Champagne,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Eudes  the  son  of  Etienne,  as  if  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  county  of  Tours,  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  cede  to  the  count  of  Anjou.  The  death  of  Thibaut,  a.d. 
1089,  the  first  who  took  the  title  of  the  Count  of  Champagne, 
led  to  a  fresh  separation  of  these  possessions,  which  were 
however,  a.d.  1125,  re-united  in  the  person  of  Thibaut  II., 
count  of  Blois.  The  city  of  Troy es  owes  much  of  its  im- 
portance to  the  favour  of  this  prince,  who  established  the 
first  manufactures  of  that  city,  and  distributed  the  waters  of 
the  Seine  throughout  the  place  by  an  immense  number  of 
channels,  in  order  to  supply  the  various  workshops.  He 
died  A.D.  1152.  According  to  some,  this  prince  was  the 
first  who  was  properly  count  of  Champagne. 

Henry  I.,  son  of  Thibaut  II.,  had,  during  his  father's  life, 
accompanied  Louis  VIL  of  France  to  Palestine  in  the  second 
crusade  (a.d.  1147).  He  visited  Palestine  a  second  time  as 
a  champion  of  the  cross,  a.d.  1178;  but  his  expedition  was 
unfortunate.  He  was  made  prisoner  in  Illyria  on  his  return 
home,  and  though  released  by  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  his 
health  suffered  so  much  from  his  toils  and  sufferings  that  he 
died  seven  days  after  his  return  to  France,  a.d.  1181.  Meaux 
owes  to  him  its  municipal  government.  He  was  count  of 
Champagne,  but  not  of  Blois,  which  his  younger  brother, 
Thibaut  le  Bon,  inherited.  Henry  I.  retained  the  authority 
of  suzerain  over  the  county  of  Blois. 

Henry  II.,  son  of  Henry  I.,  succeeded  his  father.  In 
1190  he  set  out  fbr  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  present  at  the 
great  siege  of  Acre.  He  served  with  Richard  1.  of  England, 
by  whose  influence  he  was  nominated  king  of  Jerusalem. 
He  died  in  consequence  of  falling  from  a  window  of  his 
palace  at  Tyre,  a.d.  1197,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  county 
of  Champagne  by  his  brother  Thibaut  III.  The  latter, 
swore  alle^ance  to  Philippe  Auguste,  king  of  France,  yet 
supported  Richard  of  England  against  that  monarch.  In 
1 1 99  he  took  the  cross,  but  died  a.d.  1 200  or  1 201  before  he 
could  set  out  with  the  crusade  of  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  chief. 

Thibaut  IV.,  posthumous  son  of  Thibaut  III.,  possessed 
the  county  of  Champagne  from  his  birth,  a.d.  1201,  to  his 
death,  a.d.  1253.  He  was  involved  in  almost  perpetual 
broils  with  the  other  great  nobles  of  France.  In  1234  he 
became  by  inheritance  through  his  mother  king  of  Na- 
varre. In  1239  he  went  as  a  crusader  to  the  Holy  Land, 
but  the  dissensions  of  the  generals  caused  the  failure  of  the 
expedition. 

Thibaut  V.,  son  of  the  late  prince,  succeeded  to  the  county 
of  Champagne  and  kingdom  of  Navarre,  as  well  as  to  the 
hereditary  predilection  of  his  family  for  crusading  expedi- 
tions. He  acconQjPanied  St.  Louis  to  Tunis,  and  died  on 
his  way  home  at  Trapani  in  Sicily,  a.d.  1270.  Henri  111*, 
his  brother  and  successor,  died  1274 ;  Jeanne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Henri  III.,  married  Philippe  IV.  le  Bet,  king  of 
France;  and  by  the  consequences  of  this  marriage  the 
county  of  Champagne  became  united  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  marriage  took  place  a.d.  1284,  and  with  it  ends  the 
history  of  this  province. 

CHAMPAGNE-WINE  is  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  of 
the  departments  of  the  Mame,  Haute  Mame,  Ardennes,  and 
Aube,  which  were  comprehended  in  the  antient  province  of 
Champagne.  Of  the  various  growths  of  Champagne,  that 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  Marno  has  the  highest  reputation, 
and  forms  the  greater  part  of  what  is  sent  to  foreign  countries. 
Champagne  wine  is  light  in  body,  containing  oh  the  ave- 
raj,'e,  according  to  M.  Brande,  only  12*61  per  cent  of  alco- 
hol ;  it  is  of  various  colours,  white,  straw-colour,  pink,  and'red ; 
and  these  again  are  divided  into  sparkling,  creaming,  and 
still,  or  as  they  are  called  in  France  mousseux,  crcmant  and 
non-mousseux.  The  red  wines  of  good  quality  are,  for  the 
roost  part*  exported  to  Belgium,  and  the  white  to  England, 
Russia,  Germany,  the  Levant,  Greece,  and  the  French  West 
India  colonies ;  some  portion  of  the  shipments  to  England 
are  re-shipt  to  India  and  other  parts.    Uf  late  years  a  con- 


siderable 'demand  for  this  wine  has  arisen  in  the  Un>tH 
8tates,  and  if  this  demand  should  increase  in  the  «amf  *- 
gree  as  at  present,  it  is  calculated  that  in  four  or  five  ycj-* 
it  will  be  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  ber'r.,... 
ntes.  Thete  is  a  large  consumption  of  Champagne  in  Par.> 
and  the  principal  cities  of  France,  and  much  is  also  drui.k 
in  the  places  of  production.  Rheims,  with  a  population  if 
36,000,  consumes  on  the  average  23,000  hectolitres  in  th«« 
year,  being  at  the  rate  of  84  bottles  for  each  person.  V.t 
wine  consumed  on  the  spot  is  chiefly  of  the  inferior  qu:.*:- 
ties,  and  so  great  is  the  aisparity  in  this  respect,  that  in  \\^ 
same  commune  the  produce  of  the  same  vintage  (1834)  »1] 
at  prices  varying  from  150  francs  to  30  francs  the  hiu 
litre,  while  the  wine  of  a  neighbouring  commune  so:!]  i  r 
20  fhtncs  the  hectolitre — ^about  three  halfpenoe  per  \m]v: 
these  prices  were  for  new  wine. 

A  great  deal  of  care  is  required  in  the  management  ^jf 
sparkling  and  creaming  wine.  The  fermentation  m  tl.? 
cask  ceases  in  about  three  months  after  the  vintase,  vhtr 
the  wine  must  be  racked  A-om  its  lees :  a  dry  cold  day  u 
chosen  for  this  operation.  In  a  month  from  that  timV  i 
second  racking  is  performed  and  the  wine  is  fined  trnh 
isinglass ;  sometimes  a  third  racking  precedes  the  botUi!.?. 
which  takes  place  in  March  or  April.  It  is  necesan  b 
use  great  care  in  rejecting  all  bottles  which  are  not  urcr: 
and  of  uniform  thickness.  When  bottled  and  corked,  &r.d 
the  corks  secured  with  packthread  and  wire,  the  bottles  are 

E laced  on  the  sides  in  rows  piled  one  above  another  to  i:? 
eight  of  six  feet.  In  July  or  August  following,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  which  the  effervescence'  :* 
owing,  causes  a  considerable  breakage  of  the  bottles.  The 
loss  from  this  cause  varies  from  5  to  40  per  cent  V>Ut, 
the  breakage  is  proceeding  most  rapidly  the  workmen  «er 
wire  masks  in  the  cellars  as  a  protection  from  the  Wk-  u 
glass,  which  is  projected  with  considerable  force.  Tt^ 
breakage  continues  until  the  middle  of  September.  In  i' ' 
following  month  the  piles  are  taken  down,  the  br  mi 
bottles  taken  away,  and  the  sediment  which  has  formed  - 
the  whole  bottles  is  removed  in  the  following  manner:  It 
bottles  are  first  placed  in  a  sloping  position  with  the  De  .< 
downward,  and  are  shaken  occasionally  without  hi  : 
them  up,  in  order  to  detach  the  sediment  from  the  U 
and  to  cause  it  to  subside  into  the  neck.  When  this  tiT. 
ha^  been  produced,  each  bottle  is  removed,  its  sloping  y.-  - 
tion  being  preserved ;  the  wire  and  twine  arc  taken  off  ..  - 
the  cork  is  withdrawn,  when  the  sediment  will  he  dri^m  < . ' 
by  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  Some  dexterity  is  requinM  i 
the  part  of  the  workman  to  get  effectually  rid  of  the  -*  i- 
ment  without  wasting  the  wine.  The  bottles  are  then  C  1 
up  with  bright  wine,  corked,  wired,  and  binned  as  K-;  y 
It  is  often  necessary  to  repeat  this  process  several  time>  I. 
fore  the  wme  is  sent  from  the  cellar,  and  it  is  said  t^>  K  i 
rule  with  the  dealers  never  to  send  away  wine  which  ha?  n.t 
undergone  this  operation  within  a  fortnight  from  the  t.i.,'^ 
of  its  being  dispatched. 

The  time  that  has  been  mentioned  is  that  in  which  il.^ 
effervescence  usually  occurs,  but  it  is  sometimes  delaveii  Ij 
a  later  period,  and  even  to  he  following  jear.  When  iJ-> 
greater  time  has  elapsed,  if  symptoms  of  e&rvesoenre  -^ : 
not  apparent,^  the  wine  is  mixed  in  a  cask  with  some  r..  •' 
wine,  and  treated  as  before.  Still,  or  non-sparkling  «ir.r  « 
not  bottled  until  the  autumn  following  the  year  of  •  > 
vintage. 

Tlie  losses  and  expense  of  labour  attending  the  proc»>^'^ 
just  described  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  wmc.  :> 
that  the  price  of  the  first  quality  delivered  from  the  dt  a^er » 
cellar  is  seldom  under  3  to  4  francs  the  bottle ;  of  the  $ec  i . 
quality  2^  to  3  francs,  and  the  third  quality  2  to 2i  fran .^ 

The  quantity  of  land  planted  with  vines  in  the  depi'l 
ment  of  the  Marne  was  stated  by  the  Chamber  of  C  (»- 
merce  of  Rheims,  in  Sept.,1 834,  to  be  20,600  hectares  {b\,'^^'^ 
acres),  yielding  28  to 30 hectolitres  (616 to  660 imperial ;'-• 
Ions)  of  wine  for  each  hectare,  or  about  255  gallons  per  sr* 
Owing  to  superior  cultivation  the  produce  of  the  nnc*  V^^ 
much  increased  during  the  last  40  years,  although  the  qi:-- 
tity  of  land  planted  with  vines  has  been  lessened  The  p  - 
ductiveness  of  vineyards  is  subject  to  great  uncertaii>t\.  1 
some  years  the  average  quantity  is  more  than  doubled, . 
in  others  the  produce  does  not  amount  to  one-fourth  '  i 
average  vintage.    In  an  official  statement  of  llie  pn^-'  * 
the  vineyards  in  the  department  of  the  Aube  for  iKt' }  . 
1 828  to  1833,  the  average  annual  produce  is  given  as  .'>""u 
hectohtres,  while,  in  1828,  the  quantity  reached  l.o^  ' 
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Tenes  eomUiiiftisoiis  et  tur  les  rapports  de  oe  Systtoe  arec 
les  atttres  M^thodea  Graphiques  Eejpttennea/  PariSp  1824, 
ho  asserted,  1.  *That  bis  phonetic  alphabet,  is  applicable  to 
all  the  r^al  names  of  the  most  antient  epochs.  2.  That  the 
antient  Egyptians  employed  at  all  epochs  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphics to  represent  alphabetically  the  sounds  of  their 
spoken  language.  3.  That  all  hieroglyphic  inscriotions  are 
in  a  great  measure  composed  of  signs  purely  alptiabetical, 
and  such  as  are  determined  in  his  phonetic  alpnabet*  It 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  two  last  posi- 
tions are  mere  assertions,  unsupported  by  proof,  as  any 
one  who  will  take  tlie  pains  to  examine  attentively  Cham- 
poUion's  works  will  easily  see.  Klaproth,  in  his  '  Obser- 
vations Critiques  sur  V  Alphabet  Hi6roglyphi<}ue  dtouvert 
par  M.  ChampolUon  le  Jeune,*  which  precede  his  '  Collection 
d'Antiquitds  Egyptiennes,*  Paris,  1829,  has  in  our  opinion 
completely  demolished  Champollion*s  eeneral  theory,  and  re- 
duced his  discovery  to  its  proper  limits.  Klaproth  concludes  his 
critical  observations  with  the  following  corollaries :  1. '  That 
ChampolUon  appears  to  have  had  no  fixed  basis  for  his  sys- 
tem, as  he  has  repeatedly  altered  the  meaning  of  his  cha- 
racters, both  phonetic  and  symbolic,  as  appears  from  com- 
paring the  alphabet  of  the  second  edition  of  his  *'  Pr^is/* 
1827,  with  that  of  the  first  2.  That  although  he  has  ex- 
plained proper  names  and  some  particles  of  speech,  yet  be 
has  never  been  able  to  read  satisfactorily  one  connected  sen- 
tence of  hieroglyphic  writing,  nor  three  or  four  consecutive 
words  of  the  demotic  characters  of  the  Rosetta  stone.  3. 
That  he  assumes  against  all  probability  that  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage, which  is  a  mixed  dialect,  and  known  to  us  in  a  very 
imperfect  state,  is  the  language  that  was  spoken  by  the 
Ei^ptians  under  the  Pharaohs;  its  sounds,  according  to 
him,  being  represented  by  the  phonetic  signs.  4.  That  it 
appears  that  the  names  of  the  kings  and  the  ordinary  epi- 
thets attached  to  them  are  written  alphabetically  in  the  car- 
touches or  frames ;  but  that  besides  these,  every  king  has 
another  title  of  honour  or  pmnomen  which  fills  up  another 
cartouche,  and  which  seems  composed  partly  of  alphabetic 
and  partly  of  symbolic  characters,  which  last  have  hitherto 
been  only  explained  by  conjecture.*  Besides  these  and 
other  general  arguments  against  Champollion*s  system,  for 
which  we  refer  to  Klaproth's  work,  Klaproth  charges  Cham- 
polUon with  having  completely  altered  several  cartouches  of 
the  table  of  Abydoa,  to  make  them  suit  his  hypothesis. 
And  further,  he  does  not  forget  to  remind  us  that 
ChampoUion,  while  passing  through  Aix  on  his  way  to 
Egypt  in  1828,  saw  a  fine  papyrus  belonging  to  Mr.  Sallier. 
written  in  demotic  characters,  which  he  gravely  pronounced 
to  be  'a  htstoiy  of  the  campaigns  of  Sesostris  Ramses, 
written  in  the  ninth  year  of  that  monarch's  reign  by  his 
bnrd  and  friend.*  This  assertion  was  jmblished  as  a  great 
discovery  by  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Aix,  and  the  report 
was  inserted  in  Fenissac*s  'Bulletin  Univenel.* 

During  Champollion*s  visit  to  Turin  in  1824,  to  examine 
the  Egyptian  Museum  of  that  city,  he  wrote  two  letters  to 
the  Duke  of  Blacas  d'Aulps,  who  bad  become  his  patron  at 
the  Fronch  court.  In  these  letters  he  explains  the  names 
and  titles  of  many  of  the  Pharaohs  written  upon  the  monu- 
ments in  the  Turin  coUection,  and  he  undertakes  to  class 
them  into  dynasties,  with  the  assistance  of  Manethon. 
(*  Lettres  4  M.  le  Due  de  Blacas  d'Aulps,  rolatives  au  Mu- 
s^  Roval  Egyptien  de  Turin,*  Paris,  1824-5.)  His  work 
on  the  Egyptian  gods  came  out  in  parte,  but  has  never  been 
completed :  '  Panth^n  Egyptian,  ou  Collection  des  Per- 
sonnages  Mjrthologiques  de  I'ancienne'Egypte,  d*apr^  les 
Monumens,  avec  un  texte  expUcatif.*  Charies  X.,  having 
determined  to  purchase  a  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  just  arrived  at  Leghorn,  for  the  museum  at  Paris, 
ChampoUion  was  appointed,  through  the  Duke  of  Blacas, 
to  proceed  to  luly  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  valu- 
ing them.  From  Leghorn  he  proceeded  to  Rome  and 
fjaples,  in  the  company  of  RoselUni.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  he  was  named  Director  of  the  Egyptian  Museum  at 
the  Louvre,  of  which  he  published  a  description. '  Notice 
descriptive  des  Monumens  Egyptiens  du  Mus£e  Charles  X.,* 
1827.  In  1828  the  King  of  Prance  appointed  a  scientific 
mpedition  to  proceed  to  Eg>pt,  in  order  to  examine  the 
Bonnments  of  that  country  under  ChampolUon's  direction. 
Al  the  sania  time  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  I.«opold  IL, 
appointed  a  similar  expedition  for  the  same  object,  at  the 
bead  of  which  ho  placed  RoseUini,  ChampolUon's  friend. 
TIm  two  expedttioos,  consisting  of  six  Frenchmen  and  aix 
Tuscans,  saiWd  together  from  Toulon,  and  arrived  at  Alex- 1 


andriain  August,  1828.  'Champdlion  remained  in  VfrrI 
till  the  end  of  1829,  during  which  time  he  wrote  the  korrs 
which  ara  published  under  the  title  of  *  LeCCres  ^rtnn 
d*Egypte  et  de  Nubie  en  1828-9,*  8yo.,  Parisi.  1833.  On 
his  return  to  France,  in  1830,  he  was  made 'a  DcaiWr  of 
the  Institute,  and  subseauently  appointed,  by  Louis  PfaOifrv. 
Professor  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  College  of  Tnrtt. 
It  was  agreed  between  the  French  and  Tuscan  govwmmc&ti 
that  the  result  of  the  observations  of  the  two  exp^i-A'at^ 
should  be  published  together  in  one  motk.  m  Trrnrh  ts.i 
lUlian,  under  the  direction  of  ChampoUion  and  Roerfh'  . 
'  Monumens  de  TEgypte  et  de  la  'Nubie,  eonsidfrH  per 
rapport  i  THistoire,  la  Religion,  et  lea  Usages  CiriU  <t  IK 
mestiques  de  TAnclenne  Egypte,^  ete.  The  work  befrsn  :i 
appear  in  parte,  in  1 832.  In  the  letter-preis  seoompsisj  nt 
this  publication  RoseUini  has  not  onlv  adopted  the  georrti 
system  of  ChampolUon,  but  has  csrried  it  much  tether  tkm 
his  friend.  A  sharp  criticism  upon  it  by  Cataldo  Janr^.u, 
was  published  in  No.  19  of  the '  Progresso,*  a  Neapoittu 
Journal,  Naplea,  1835.  'While  ChampoUion  was  pr^p<r-)c> 
the  first  part  of  the  new  work  for  the  pms,  be  was  attock<4 
by  a  paralytic  fit,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  5th  Marc^  l^  =1 

ChampolUon's  merits,  as  a  laborious  student  of  Kgrptsa 
archeology,  aro  undeniable ;  but  his  judgment  scms  oct 
to  have  been  sound,  his  deductions  fhom  his  premiacs  t^ 
always  correct,  and  his  learning  (except  on  Egyptian  at:- 
quities)  neither  extensive  nor  exsct.  He  rorrerted  Dr 
Young's  first  rude  notions  as  to  the  phonetic  symbola,  tr  i 
considerably  extended  the  number  of  known  signs:  kr' 
this  may  perhaps  lead  to  further  results.  Had  he  Lvc^l 
longer,  he  might  have  modified  some  of  his  former  asr«r< 
tbns,  and  entered  perhaps  upon  a  safer  path  of  investiri- 
tion.  For  the  controversy  concerning  the  general  af  piri- 
tion  of  the  phonetic  alphabet,  see  vol.  it.  of  the  £lgyf*»<% 
AntiquiHei  of  the  British  Museum,  published  in  tW  li- 
brary  of  Entertaifnng  Knowledge^  ch.  x.,  on  the  *  Ra<^i 
Stone,*  whero  the  subject  is  fully  investigated.  See  ^ 
Professor  Kosegarten,  Dft  priica  JSgtfptiorwn  LiSefytim^ 
Commentation  4 to.,  1828,  in  which  the  professor  ohsgrif% 
that  only  forty  of  the  demotic  or  enchona!  charMters  t:t 
yet  decypbered,  which  represent  five  vowels  and  elerm  rv?- 
sonants,  while  there  is  a  vast  number  of  other  aigna  m  t/r 
same  writing,  the  value  of  which  is  not  known,  nor  is  <  ;  i 
ascertained  whether  they  are  phonetic  or  symbol  ie  ;  Grcfi^  • 
E$say  on  the  Hieroglyphic  Syelem  of  Champollinm^  ctw» 
lated  by  Stuart,  Boston,  1830.  RoseUini  wrote  a  biofrnipr.- 
cal  notice  of  ChampolUon  in  the  florenee  Antohg^  *  r 
April,  1832.  ChampoUion  made  a  Coptic  Grai 
Dictionary,  whidi  remain  yet  unpublished. 

CHANCE.    This  woid  has  been  used  in  tsro 
opposed  to  Providence,  and  aa  opposed  to  Certainly.  F 
theory  of  chances,  in  the  latter  sehse»see  pRonaAiunt^ 
Thkory  of. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY,  in  English  law.  is  n  siacnter  r.*- 
hiption  of  chaudemelld,  a  term  well  known  in  old  Frvs-i 
legal  phraseology,  and  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of  annc  s 
ordinances  translated  calida  melleia.  The  lem  in  F«^i 
law  denoted,  consistently  with  ite  etrniploffT.  a  cnatial  affvYf 
or  broU,  accompanied  with  violence,  out  wiibodl'dcld«ra-z  • 
or  preconceived  malice.  (Ducange;  G/b«#.  tA  v«fV.a 
Meelie.)'  In  English  law,' it 'can  hardly  b«  doubted  t^t 
Chance-medley  originally  meant  the  saaae  Ihttg ;  b«l  z 
modem  times  the  exprnsion  is  limited  to' a  pariimlar  k  •; 
of  homicide,  vis.  the  killing ' another  in  iflf  ili  ftiiiii  s^^ 
a  sudden  and  unpremeditated  enconnter.  Tbcrw  m  ^*« 
much  difllcnlty  m  distinguishfUg  homicide  by 
medley,  which/  though  an  offnce  by  law,  ia 
the  ground  of  self-defence,  from  the  crime  of  i 
The  general  distinction  is,  that  if  both  partiea 
fighting,  he  who  gives  the  mortal  stroke  is  gwilty  eC  »s£ 
slaughter;  but  if  one  of  them  at  first  relVteee  to  ftght.  aH 
on  being  closely  pressed,  retreate  as  Itf  as  he  caxw  ac*£  s: 
last,  in  order  to  avoid  his  own  deslnictioo,  kilte  his  sit»> 
gonist,  this  is  homicide  excusable  on  the  fcrevad  pi 
defence;  or,  as  it  is  inaccurately  calWd*  r 
See  Foater*8  Crmm  Law,  pp.  275,  276,  and  tit. 

CHANCEL.  This  is  rather  a  term  of  ocdn 
than  one  which  would  be  usJed  by  any  persoo 
dertaking  to  give  a  scientific  deecription  of  the  nrrml 
of  the  fabric  of  a  Christian  ohuruL  As  Chr  ^  «•  ^» 
observed,  it  is  now  used  to  denote  thai  part  of  a.  ahmerh  n 
which  the  communion  teble  or  altar  is  plased,  villi  iW  ar* 
befero  it,  in  which  the  cougiegatico 
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privileged  person  is  one  of  the  parties,  except  in  cases  where 
the  ri^bt  to  freehold  is  concerned.  In  both  the  EDglish 
Universities  the  duties  of  the  Chancellor  are  in  nearly  all 
cases  discharged  by  a  Vice-chancellor. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  under-treasurer,  and 
holds  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer.  The  office  of  Lord  High 
Treasurer  is  now  executed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the 
principal  finance  minister  of  the  crown ;  the  office  is  gene- 
rally held  by  the  Prime  Minister  when  he  is  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  legal  functions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  are  now  merely  formal.  Bills  in 
the  Exchequer  are  addressed  to  him,  and  to  the  barons  of 
that  court,  and  on  some  occasions  (as  on  his  appointment) 
he  sits  in  court ;  but  all  the  legal  business  is  transacted  b^ 
the  barons.  If  the  chief  baron  and  barons  are  equally  di- 
vided in  opinion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  be 
required  to  re-hear  the  cause  with  the  barons,  and  give  his 
decision.  The  last  instance  occurred  in  1735,  when  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  gave  his  decision  upon  a  question  of  consi- 
derable doubt  and  difficulty,  which  is  said  to  have  given  great 
satisfaction.     (Bl.  Com. ;  Fowler's  Exchequer  Practice.) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  and  other 
orders  of  knighthood  seals  and  authenticates  the  formal  in- 
struments of  the  chapter,  and  keeps  the  register  of  the  order. 
He  exercises  various  functions  at  the  installation  of  the 
knights,  and  during  their  meetings  and  processions. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  SCOTLAND.  As  in  England, 
the  chancellor  of  Scotland  was  always  a  high  officer  of  the 
crown,  and  had  great  influence  with  the  king  and  authority 
in  his  councils.  As  in  England  too,  that  authority  at  length 
extended  itself  beyond  its  former  limits,  and  affected  the 
whole  judicial  power  of  the  kingdom.  Its  operation  and 
effect  in  the  two  countries,  however,  was  different:  for 
while  in  England  the  chancellor  only  carved  out  for  himself 
a  jurisdiction  in  equity,  in  Scotland  he  reached  the  head  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  sat  in  a  court  which  dis- 
pensed both  e(|uity  and  common  law,  and  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding in  which  all  the  other  judicatures  of  the  realm  were 
bound  to  follow. 

In  1425,  which  was  shortly  after  the  return  of  King 
James  I.  from  his  long  captivity  in  England,  the  *  chancel- 
lor and  with  him  eertaine  discreete  persones  of  the  thre 
estates  chosen  and  depute  by  the  king '  were  erected  into 
the  court  of  the  session,  for  the  final  determination  of  all 
matters  competent  to  the  king  and  his  council.  The  court 
of  the  session  however  expired  with  Bishop  Wardlaw,  fVom 
whom  in  all  likelihood  it  originated ;  the  chancellor  s  office 
being  taken,  on  his  death,  from  his  proteg6,  Bishop  Cameron, 
and  given  to  Sir  William  Crichton,  a  layman,  when  the 
former  policy  of  determining  suits  by  the  old  common  law 
was  restorea  This  continued  (with  the  exception  of  an 
attempt  to  the  contrary  in  1457,  probably  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Bishop  Shorsewood,  the  favourite  and  confessor  of 
King  James  11.)  till  the  time  of  Bishop  Elphinstone,  to 
whom  undoubtedly  may  be  ascribed  the  crafty  acts  passed 
in  1487  for  the  recovery  of  the  large  jurisdiction  of  the  chan- 
oellor  and  court  of  the  session,  as  well  as  the  act  1494,  o.  5, 
to  enforce  in  the  courts  the  study  and  practice  of  the  canon 
and  civil  laws.  Nor  perhaps  shall  we  greatly  err  in  con- 
ceiving his  seal  to  have  been  emploved  in  establishing  in 
1503  the  court  of  daily  council,  which  was  essentially  a 
restoration  of  the  old  court  of  the  session.  But  all  these 
proved  only  preparatory  steps  to  the  erection  of  the  court  of 
council  and  session,  or  college  of  justice,  which  was  insti- 
tuted in  1532,  and  has  continued  to  our  own  time.  Of  this 
college  the  chancellor,  or,  as  he  then  began  to  be  styled,  lord 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  was  to  be  principal ;  and  as  on  the 
one  hand  it  was  the  supreme  court  of  the  kingdom,  and  on 
the  other  all  inferior  courts  were  required  to  copy  its  proceed- 
ings, it  wielded  the  whole  judicative  power  of  the  country. 
It  early  claimed  also,  and  exercised,  a  large  legislative 
power  under  the  statutes  permitting  it  to  pass  acts  of  sede- 
runt ;  and  the  officers  who  executed  its  warrants  and  de- 
crees were  either  its  own  macers  or  else  messengers,  over 
whom  it  obtained  complete  control.  These  powers  the  court 
wielded  so  as  to  effect  nearly  an  entire  change  of  the  law. 
The  ecclesiastical  estate  for  some  time  predominated  both  on 
the  bench  and  at  the  bar.  Tbo  consequence  was,  the  canon 
and  civil  laws  became,  what  indeed  they  used  to  be  styled, 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  the  old  common  law  be- 
came obsolete  and  antiquated.  Much  of  this  has  been  cor- 
xeeted  since  the  Reformation  ^  and  still  more  since  the 


union  with  England,  where  the  old  common  law  bi  ei«i 
continued  the  antagonist  of  Roman  jurisprudenes.  At  the 
Reformation  the  authority  of  the  canon  law  ceased,  ui'l  not 
long  afterwards  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  dutblnl  bi 
statute  from  being  either  of  the  bench  or  bar.  Ths  tuth./. 
rity  of  the  canon  law  was  in  like  manner  essentinUy  brokio 
by  the  Union,  when  both  portions  of  the  island  becaiAc  out? 
great  mercantile  community,  to  which  theeivillawuss  m 
many  respects  unsuitable ;  and  since  that  event  Tsrioiu  p.> 
visions  have  been  made  to  improve  and  assimilats  the  £i«is 
and  practice  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  similaritv  of  procedure  in  the  court  of  lenioo  .;: 
Scotland  and  the  high  court  of  chancery  in  EngUnl  n 
striking.  Both  courts  indeed,  and  the  ecclesiastirtl  court* 
of  both  countries,  borrowed  their  forms  from  the  court  ^'t 
Rome,  and  with  these  last  the  forms  of  the  court  of  u^k  q 
in  many  respects  still  agree.  The  bill  or  written  sup(i.:-i- 
tion  to  the  court  for  letters,  whether  of  summons  or  uU;.:. 
gence,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  supplicstion  kt  le.- 
ters  in  the  oourt  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  observable  that  vn  rj 
the  desire  of  the  bill  is  granted,  it  is  in  the  same  terms ;  i 
both  courts.  The  condescendence  and  answers  are  pi.:.. . 
derived  from  the  articuli  and  responsiones  of  the  pspu  tr.- 
bunal.  The  initialia  testimonii,  or  purging  of  a  vitut^s 
are  identical  with  the  interrogatoria  generalia  of  that  ci>ur: 
Letters  of  advocation,  suspension,  and  reduction,  ar«t>.. 
known  there.  The  '  malS  appellatum  et  ben^  proce>»t,m 
is  but  verbally  translated  in  the  phrase  of  the  Gkots  c'^n. 
\  Finds  the  letters  orderly  proceeded  ;*  and  letters  of  h  :v 
ing,  caption,  and  relaxation,  bear  their  papal  origin  i"- 
pressed  upon  them.  It  appears  also  that  from  an  e*v 
period  the  court  issued  commissions  to  its  macers  to  pert ./» 
judicial  duties,  as  the  ecclesiastics  appoint  the  iiuer  t 
church  officers  their  legates  and  commissaries  for  the  ..» 
purposes ;  and  at  an  early  time  also  the  judges  beg-an  tu 
yet  subsisting  custom  of  changing  their  name  on  tbeir  ik- 
vation  to  the  bench,  in  imitation,  as  it  seems,  of  the  \\t 
custom  on  elevation  in  the  papal  hierarchy* 

From  what  is  above  stated,  we  may  see  why  there  i^  r< 
oourt  of  chancery  in  Scotland,  separate  from  the  fourt» .' 
common  law,  as  in  England;  the  whole  judicatuiv)  i 
Scotland  having  become  subj  ct  to  the  court  of  $e>v,[i. 
where  the  chancellor  presided,  dispensing  both  equity  t:>i 
common  law.  But  from  the  earliest  times  there  wa?  ^n 
office  of  chancery  in  Scotland,  and  we  shall  find  that  &:...« 
of  the  early  chancellors  had  h^a  *clerici  cancellariL' 

A  list  of  the  chanoellord  as  of  the  other  great  ()iEce^  : 
the  crown  in  early  times,  is  of  considerable  importance,  pr- 
ticularly  in  settling  the  dates  of  early  charters.  The  i«r  • 
of  chancellors  given  in  Crawford  s  *  Officers  of  St  it*  :« 
very  imperfect ;  and  in  the  subsequent  list  of  Cua.ii:(r< 
(Caled.)  there  are  also  various  errors  and  deficiencia.  A 
more  correct  list  than  any  we  have  yet  met  with  m  tl'<>r' 
fore  subjoined.  In  Beatson's  *Pohtical  Index*  thc.ts? . 
chancellor  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.,  but :.. 
more  authentic  series  begins  with 

Constantino,  earl  of  Fife,  who  is  C  temp.  Alex.  1. 

Herbert,  abbot  of  Selkirk,  temp.  Alex.  I.  and  Dav.  1. 

Edward,  temp.  Dav.  I. 

John,  bishop  of  Glasgow. 

William  Cumyn,  previously  clerk  to  Chancellor  GodcS:  • 
of  England,  1133—1142. 

Jordan,  clericus  regis,  1142 — 3. 

Edward,  1143. 

Walter  is  said  by  dialmers  to  have  been  C.  from  ' 


to  1 160,  but  he  is  in  office  about  the  year  1144. 


(1. 


CoL,  vol.  i.,  p.  88 ;  Dugdale,  Monaet^^  vol  i.  p.  Sv 
Patrick,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  was  C.  temp.  Dav. J. 

that  see  was  founded  circa  1150. 
Ingelram,  archdeacon  of  Glasgow,  is  said  by  Cbalmc 

have  been  C.  from  1160  to  1164;  but  he  was  m 

in    1151,    and    was    continued   l^   King  Ui 

(Keith's  Bishops.) 
Waller  is  again  C.,  7  Male.  IV. 
Edward,  1163  (Keith's  Bishops,  edit  Sussel^56i^ 
Nicolas,  cler.  regis,  1165—1171. 
Walter  de  Bidun,  cler.  regis,  1171"— 1178. 
Roger,  1178— 1189. 
Hugh  de  Roxburgh,  archdeacon  of  St  Andrew;,  n^> 

1199. 
William  de  Malvoisine,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  i  199.  (Kt  -  > 

Bishops,) 
Florence,  made  C.  according  to  Chalmers  in  i*^^'  - 
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formerly  appointed  by  tlie  Lord  'Chancellor,  but  are  now 
appointed  oy  the  crown,  and  hold  office  quamdiu  bene  ee 
gesserint.  (Stat.  3  cj-  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  94.)  Their  salary  is 
2500/.  a  year.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Masters  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  court  upon  references  made  to  them,  whether  in 
exercise  of  its  original  jurisdiction,  or  under  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  and  by  reports  in  writing,  to  show  how 
they  have  executed  such  orders.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
specify  every  head  of  reference  to  the  Masters,  because  they 
arc  almost  us  numerous  as  the  subjects  of  the  court's  juris- 
diction. The  principal  subjects  of  reference  are,  to  examine 
into  any  alleged  impertinence  contained  in  pleadings,  and 
into  the  sufficiency  of  a  defendants  answer ;  to  examine  into 
the  regularity  of  proceedings  taken  in  any  cause,  or  into 
alleged  contempts  of  court;  to  take  the  accounts  of  execu- 
tors, administrators,  and  trustees,  or  between  any  parties 
whatsoever ;  to  inquire  into,  and  decide  upon,  the  claims  of' 
creditors,  legatees,  and  next  of  kin ;  to  sell  estates,  and  to 
approve  of  the  investment  of  trust-money  in  the  purchase  of 
estates,  and,  for  this  purpose  (or  for  any  other»  as  the 
case  may  be),  to  investigate  titles,  and  settle  conveyances  ; 
to  appoint  guardians  for  infants,  and  to  allow  proper  sums 
for  their  maintenance  and  education  ;  to  tax  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings  in  any  suit,  or  under  the  orders  of  the  court; 
and  generallv  to  inquire  into  and  inform  the  conscience  of 
the  equity  judge  upon  all  matters  of  fact,  which  are  either 
disputed  between  the  parties,  or  not  so  far  ascertained  by 
evidence  as  to  preclude  all  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  Accountant-General  is  an  officer  created  by  the 
Stat.  12  G.  I.  c.  32,  which  also  regulates  his  duties.  All 
money  and  effects  belonging  to  suitora  of  the  court  (which 
are  the  subject  of  a  suit),  are  deposited  in  the  name  of  the 
Accountant-Greneral  with  the  Bank  of  England,  which  has 
the  general  custody  of  such  money  and  effects,  as  the 
banker  of  the  court,  subject  to  its  orders.  It  is  the  duty 
of  this  officer  to  keep  an  account  with  the  Bank  according 
to  the  several  causes  and  accounts  to  which  such  money  and 
effects  severally  belong. 

Besides  the  jurisdiction,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been 
given  above,  a  summary  jurisdiction,  upon  petition  only, 
without  bill  and  answer,  has  been  given  to  Courts  of  Equity 
in  certain  cases  by  acts  of  parliament.  The  principal  cases 
in  which  this  summary  jurisdiction  has  been  granted  are 
those  whero  trustees  or  mortga;2;ees  die  without  heirs  or 
leaving  infant  heirs,  or  where  trustees  are  out  of  the  juris- 
diction, or  refuse  to  convey  property  to  the  persons  bene- 
ficially entitled  to  it.  In  these,  and  many  similar  cases 
(which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  at  large),  the  court  is 
empowered,  upon  petition  of  the  parties  beneficially  in- 
terested, to  direct  a  conveyance  or  assignment  of  the 
property  held  in  trust  or  on  mortgage  by  the  infant,  or  in 
case  of  a  trustee  having  died  without  heinr,  or  being  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  refusing  to  convey,  to 
appoint  some  other  person  to  convey  in  his  place.  The 
principal  statutes  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  are,  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  47,  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  60,  1  Wm. 
IV.  c.  65.  4  and  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  23.  5  and  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  17. 

The  Stat.  52  G.  III.  c.  1 01  gives  the  court  (and  the  court 
of  Exchequer)  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  abuse  of 
charitable  trusts.  The  court  also  exercises  a  jurisdiction  of 
appointing  guardians  for  infants  upon  petition  merely. 

The  jurisdiction  exercised  in  Chancery  over  infante  viA 
charities  is  partly  derived  from  the  general  equity  juris- 
diction, and  partly  from  acts  of  parliament.  (As  to  the 
origin  of  the  jurisdiction  over  infants,  see  Coke  upon  Litt., 
by  Hargrave,  88  b.  n.  16  ;  2  Fonbl.  on  Eq.,  p.  226,  232). 

The  jurisdiction  over  infants  is  exercised  principally  in 
directing  maintenance  to  be  given  them  out  of  the  property 
which  they  will  enjoy  on  attaining  their  full  age;  in  ap- 
pointing and  controlling  guardiane  of  them;  and  in  pro- 
viding suitable  mnrriagee  for  them.  It  is  shared  by  the 
three  Chancery  judges ;  and  the  working  of  it  is  assisted  by 
the  ministration  of  the  masters  and  other  officers  of  the 
Chancery. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  jurisdiction  over 
charities,  which  amounts  to  a  general  superintendence  of 
them,  limited  however  in  many  cases  by  the  special  terms 
uf  the  charters  or  acts  of  parliament  by  which  they  are 
regulated. 

A  distinct  part  of  the  business  in  Chancery,  though  but 
a  small  part,  arises  from  what  is  called  the  common  law 
jurifidiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 

It  has  chiefly  respect  to  actions  by  or  against  any  officer 


or  minister  of  the  Chancery,  and  to  jtidiekl  proceedinirf 
respecting  the  acts  of  the  king,  when  coa^pUitwd  of  bi  a 
subject.  3  Bl.  Com,  48. 

In  actions  depending  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  virtue 
of  its  common  law  jurisdiction,  the  court  baa  no  power  to  try 
issues  of  fact^  For  this  purpose  the  record  of  tae  plcadinsrs 
nust  be  delivered  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  thai 
court  will  have  the  issues  tried  by  jury,  and  give  judfpneot 
in  the  actions ;  and,  from  a  judgment  on  domttirer  in  thu 
court,  it  is  said  that  a  writ  of  error  Hea  lo  tko  Coim  of 
King  s  Bench.    See  3  Bl.  49 

To  the  common  law  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Cbwicerr 
belongs  the  power  of  issuing  certain  wriies  jMrtioularly 
the  writ  of  habeai  eorpfte^  and  the  writs  of  etrticrori 
and  prohibitumt  for  restraining  inferior  oonrta  of  justice 
from  assuming  unlawful  authority.  Seo  1  Madd.  CMamc. 
17.  &e. 

This  jurisdiction  may  be  exerotied,by  the  Vkc-Cbanodlor 
as  well  as  the  Chancellor,  but  not  by  the  Maatar  of  the 
Rolls.    1  Madd.  Chane.  22. 

The  place  where  the  common  law  jiuiadictum  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  exercised  is  the  petty  bag  t(fire  : 
which  is  kept  solely  for  this  purpose.  No  part  of  t]&  equity 
biisiness  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  carried  on  there. 

The  Court  of  Chancery,  in  respect  of  its  oommon  Isv 
jurisdiction,  is  said  to  be  a  court  of  record^  which,  aa  a  court 
of  equity,  it  is  not.    Spelm.  Crlose.  3  Bl.  Com.  24. 

'  In  this  ordiiiary  or  legal  court,*  says  Blackstone  <toL  iii. 
49),  *  is  kopt  the  offidna  juetitiie,  out  of  which  all  origical 
writs  that  pass  the  great  seal,  all  letters  patent,  end  ell  oon- 
missions  of  charitable  uses,  bandoruptcy,  aewera,  idiotrt« 
lunacy,  and  the  like  do  issue.'  The  issumg  of  origiiia.! 
writs  however  is  now  unfrequent.  These  writs,  which  vere 
formerly  the  foundation  of  ail  actions  in  the  ooiirta  of  Uv 
at  Westminster,  have,  with  few  exceptiooa.  been  elioUabed 
by  recent  statutes.  Commissions  of  bankrupley  elao  ere  nov 
never  issued,  owing  to  the  late  alterationa  in  the  bebknipt 
law.    [Bankrupt.] 

In  imitation  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Kni^land. 
various  local  courts  of  equity  have  sprung  up  ia  the  Bntuh 
dominions  and  dependencies.  Some  of  tlieie  are  adkd 
Conrts  of  Chancery,  and  therefore  are  here  notioed.  In 
each  of  the  counties  palatine  of  I^Ancaater  and  Durham* 
and  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  court  so  named,  which  dispenses 
the  same  equity  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  as  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery.  In  the  Irish  Court  of  Chanoen 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland  presides.  From  tbe»» 
courts  the  appeal  is  immediately  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  most  of  our  colonies  there  are  Conria  of  Chanoenr 
(Howard's  Laioe  of  the  Colonies),  The  equity  admimctcrrci 
in  these  however  appears  not  to  be  the  settled  syatem  whk-a 
exists  in  this  country,  since  the  govemoraof  the  ec4ooie» 
preside  in  them.  From  the  colonial  courts  an  appeal  now 
lies  to  Mhe  judioial  committee  of  the  Privy  Coiuua).*  Stat. 
2  and  3  W.  IV.,  c.  92. 

Many  of  the  states  of  North  America  have  their  court « 
of  Chancery ;  but  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  some  of 
these  are,  it  seems,  more  discretkmary  than  that  of  our  owe 
Courts  of  Equity.  In  others  of  the  states  the  Courts  M 
Equity  which  formerly  existed  have  been  abeliahcd.  (Sec 
Parkes*s  Statutes  and  Orders  of  the  Court  qf  CJkameery  •/ 
the  State  of  New  York,  ^, ;  An  Essay  e«  Sq^  to 
Pennsylvania;  by  A.  Lausaat,  jun*;  end  6  Lam  Mag^ 
127.) 

CHANCERY,  INNS  OF.    [bfif.] 

CHANDLER,  DR.  RICH  A  RD,  was  bom  at  Ebon  lo 
Hampshire,  in  1738,  studied  at  Winchester  SchooL  ard 
afterwards  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  May,  1 7^. 
Soon  after  betook  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1759  he  pu!>- 
lished  'Elegiaca  Grseca,*  containing  the  fra^enis  ir 
Tyrtmus,  Simonides,  Meleager,  Alcsaas,  &c.,  with  note^ 
In  1 763,  he  edited  the  splendid  work  *  Marmora  Oxoninm.L 
[ARUifDEL  Marblbs.]  Iu  1764  ho  was  sent  by  the  L^Wt- 
tanli  Society  to  travel  into  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  in  oi»rj- 
pany  with  Revett  the  architect,  and  Pars  the  pamtar.  Tbrt 
spent  more  than  a  year  in  Asia  Minor;  and,  in  176^  tb^f 
proceeded  to  Athens,  and  passed  another  year  in  eaMininir  ; 
Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  They  returned  to  Kd^Uoc 
in  November,  1 766.  The  result  of  their  labours,  the  *  lonaa 
Antiquities,  or  Ruins  of  Magnificent  and  Famous  Bui^'> 
ings  in  Ionia,'  2  vols,  fol.,  waa  published  in  Looden.  «c 
1769.  In  1774,  Chandler  published  Mnaeriptiones  An* 
tiqucD  plereeque  nondum  editie  in  Asia  Mioon  ec  Gneow 
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eastward  an  altar  has  stood ;  the  piscina  on  the  ri|^ht  remains. 
On  each  side  of  the  east  window  is  a  niche  where  once,  no 
douht,  stood  an  effigies  of  a  saint  whom  the  archbishop  held 
in  peculiar  honour.  In  the  centre  is  a  brass  indicating  the 
spot  in  which  the  body  of  the  prelate  lies ;  and  in  the  north 
wall  is  a  memorial  of  him,  having  his  arras  and  effigies,  with 
an  inscription  setting  forth  his  name  and  rank  and  the  day 
of  his  dec<ease,  with  divers  holy  ejaculations.  The  stone  and 
wood-work  have  been  wrought  with  exquisite  care,  and  the 
windows  appear  to  have  been  ^11  of  painted  glass. 

Sometimes  chantries  were  established  in  edifices  remote 
from  any  church,  a  chapel  being  erected  for  the  express 
purpose. 

In  chantries  of  royal  foundation,  or  in  chantries  fbunded 
by  the  more  eminent  prelates  or  barons,  the  service  was 
conducted  sometimes  by  more  than  one  person.  But 
usually  there  was  but  one  ofilciating  priest.  The  founda- 
tion deeds  generally  contain  a  distinct  specification  of  his 
duties,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  the  repetition 
of  certain  masses ;  but  sometimes  the  instruction  of  youth 
and  the  delivering  pious  discourses  to  the  people  made  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  chantry-priests.  They  also  contain  an 
account  of  the  land  settled  by  the  founder  for  the  support 
of  the  priest.  The  names  of  the  persons  whom  he  was  espe- 
cially to  name  in  his  services  are  set  forth,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  his  appointment  and  the  circixnstances  in  which 
he  might  be  removed.  Generally  the  king  was  named  toge- 
ther with  the  founder  and  members  of  his  family.  This,  it 
was  supposed,  gave  an  additional  chance  of  the  foundation 
being  perpetuated.  The  king  s  licence  was  generally  ob- 
tained for  the  foundation. 

In  many  towns  and  country  places  there  are  antient 
houses  known  by  the  name  of  chantry  houses,  or  sometimes 
chantries,  or  colleges.  These  have  been  places  of  resi- 
dence of  the  chantry  priests,  and  when  called  colleges,  where 
they  lived,  a  considerable  number  of  them  being  in  one 
church,  a  kind  of  collegiate  life,  it  being  held  that  the 
clergy  should  mix  but  little  with  the  laity.  These,  as  well  as 
all  other  propertv  given  for  the  support  of  the  chantry  priests, 
were  seized  by  the  crown  and  sold  to  private  persons,  when 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  King  Edward  VI.,  cap. 
14,  all  foundations  of  this  kind  were  absolutely  suppressed 
and  their  revenues  given  to  ttie  king.  An  account  had  been 
taken  a  few  years  bei'oro  of  all  the  property  which  was 
settled  to  these  uses,  by  the  commissioners  under  the  act 
S6  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  2,  whose  returns  form  that  most  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  document  the  '  Valor  Ecclesiasticus' 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  The  *  Valor'  has  been  published  by 
the  commissioners  on  the  '  Public  Records*  in  five  volumes 
folio. 

CHAPEL,  in  Latin  eapella,  a  word  common  to  many  of 
the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  and  used  to  designate  an 
edifice  of  the  lower  rank  appropriated  to  religious  worship. 
Its  origin  and  etymology  are  very  obscure. 

In  England  it  has  been  used  to  designate  minor  religious 
edifices  founded  under  very  different  circumstances,  and  for 
different  objects. 

1.  We  have  a  great  number  of  rural  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices, especially  in  the  north  of  England,  where  the  parishes 
are  large,  which  are  not,  properly  speaking,  churches, 
ecclena,  though  in  common  parlance  they  are  sometimes 
so  called,  but  are  chapels,  and  not  unfrequently  called 
parochial  chapels.  Most  of  these  are  of  antient  foundation, 
but  still  not  so  antient  as  the  time  when  the  parochial  dis- 
tribution of  England  was  regarded  as  complete,  and  the 
right  to  tithe  and  offerings  determined  to  belong  to  the 
rector  of  some  particular  church.  In  the  large  parishes  it 
frequently  occurred  that  a  family  of  rank  which  resided  at 
an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  parish  church  would 
desire  to  have  an  edifice  near  to  them,  to  which  they  and 
their  tenants  could  resort  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit 
of  Christian  ordinances.  On  reasonable  cause  being  shown, 
the  bishop  would  often  yield  to  applications  of  this  kind ; 
but  in  such  cases  he  would  not  suffer  the  rights  of  the 
parish  church  to  be  hifringed ;  no  tithe  was  to  be  subtracted 
from  it  and  given  to  the  newly  erected  foundation,  nor  was 
that  foundation  to  be  accounted  in  rank  equal  to  the  older 
church,  or  its  incumbent  otherwise  than  an  inferior  and 
subordinate  minister  to  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  church. 
But  the  bishop  generally,  perhaps  always,  stipulated  that 
there  should  be  an  endowment  by  the  founder  of  such  an 
Hifice.    Not  unfrequently  in  edifices  of  this  class  there 

>.8  the  double  purpose  of  obtaining  a  place  of  easier  resort 


fbr  religious  worship  and  ordinances,  and  a  pisee  in  wbirfa 
perpetual  prayers  might  be  offered  for  the  fiimily  of  jh^ 
founder.  [Chantry.]  Others  of  these  rural  chapeU  w^"^ 
founded  by  the  devotion  of  the  parishioners.  The  popu:). 
tion  of  a  village,  which  lay  remote  from  the  church  of  tiie 
parish  within  whose  limits  it  was  included*  would  lncm-«», 
and  thus  the  public  inconvenience  of  having  lo  resort  to  luc 
parish  church  on  occasion  of  christenings,  churehinirs,  mtr^ 
riages,  and  funerals,  besides  the  services  on  thefest»ai<. 
become  great ;  they  would  therefore  apply  to  the  bishop  i ti 
petitions,  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  registers  - 1 
the  sees,  setting  forth  the  distance  at  whieh  they  lived,  t  « 
impediments,  constant  or  oocasional,  in  the  way  of  tf^: 
ready  resort  to  their  parish  church,  as  want  of  ^ood  m-ir:*, 
snow,  the  rising  of  waters,  and  the  like,  on  which  t)« 
ordinary  would  grant  them  the  leave  which  they  d&m^ 
reserving,  however,  as  seems  almost  always  to  Ha^'e  iKvn 
the  ease,  whatever  rights  and  emoluments  had  befnrptn:^«» 
belonged  to  the  parish  church.  In  the  parish  of  Had  :  - 1 
there  are  twelve  of  these  chapels,  all  founded  before  u,f 
Reformation.  In  the  parish  of  Manchester,  and  in  roo»t  <«? 
the  parishes  of  Lancashire,  such  subsidiary  foandati)..! 
exist  in  great  number.  Those  foundations  of  this  cUm 
which  could  be  brought  within  the  description  of  supersti- 
tious foundations  were  dissolved  by  the  Act  of  1  Edward  VI. 
for  the  suppression  of  chantries ;  but  while  the  endowmer.t 
was  seized,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  buildir^' 
itself,  out  of  the  piety  of  the  person  into  whose  hands  it 
passed  in  the  sale  of  the  chantry  lands,  or  the  devotion  •*( 
the  persons  living  near  it,  and  long  acoustDme€  to  resort  to 
it,  continued  to  be  used  for  religious  worship  in  .its  reformed 
state,  and  remains  to  this  day  a  place  of  Christian  womhip, 
the  incumbent  being  supported  by  the  casual  endowmenii 
of  the  period  since  the  Reformation,  and  espetfially  by  whit 
is  called  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  in  which  most  of  the  ;n« 
cumbents  of  chapels  of  tliis  class  have  more  or  less  part»- 
pated. 

2.  The  term  chapel  is  used  to  designate  those  more  privA*'* 
places  for  the  celebration  of  religious  ordinancos  in  tb« 
castles  or  dwelling-houses  of  distinguished  persons^  1^-t 
find  in  the  fabrics  of  some  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  t5i 
castles  of  England  some  small  apartment  which  has  cr;. 
dently  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  and  this  sods^ 
times  in  the  keep,  the  place  of  last  resort  in  the  time  of  i 
siege.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  at  Codisbrour*^. 
in  Yorkshire.  But  more  frequently  chapels  of  this  kir  1 
were  erected  adjoining  the  apartments  appropriated  to  tS» 
residence  of  the  family.  Most  of  the  baronial  residenrev 
it  is  probable,  had  chapels  of  this  kind.  How  splendid  tS^t 
sometimes  were  we  may  see  in  Saint  George's  Chapel  ii 
Windsor  and  Saint  Stephen's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  K<A 
checpels  of  this  class  attached  to  the  residenoes  of  our  kiccv 

3.  The  chapels  of  colleges,  as  in  the  two  universitiea ; 
hospitals,  or  other  similar  foundations. 

4.  Chapels  for  private  services,  chieflf  servjees  for  thf 
dead,  in  the  greater  churches,  as  the  chapd  of  Saint  £r.j** 
mus,  and  others,  in  the  church  of  Westminster.  •  Addit!.c< 
made  to  the  parish  ohurchea  for  the  purpose  of  chantr^.<i 
are  sometimes  called  chantry  chapels. 

5.  Places  of  worship  of  modem  foundation,  cspen;*% 
those  in  towns,  are  called  chapels  of  ease,  being  ereeled  f  r 
the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  when  th^% 
have  become  too  numerous  for  the  narrow  limits  of  th^- 
parish  church.  Most  of  these  are  founded  on  special  A't* 
of  Parliament,  in  which  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  incurs- 
bent  and  the  founders  are  defined. 

6.  The  word  chapel  is  pretty  generally  used  to  denote  r^  - 
places  of  worship  erected  by  various  sects  of  Dtswnt'r* 
under  the  Act  of  Toleration,  though  the  Quakers  and  i«  ^  - 
of  the  more  rigid  Dissenters  of  other  denominationts  aui  •  • 
dislike  to  the  nomenclature  of  an  ecclesiastieal  system  vb  .i 
they  do  not  approve,  prefer  to  call  such  edifices  by  the  ntu 
of  meetiner-houses. 

CHAPEL  EN  LE  FRITH,  amarket*tovn  and  par.o 
in  the  hundred  of  High  Peak,  county  of  Derby,  5  gd    -> 
from  Buxton,  11  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Derby^  and   i 
N.W.  bv  N.  from  London.    It  includes  the  tiMpnsfa.p^ 
Bowden  s  Edge,  Bradshaw  Edge,  and  Coomb's  Edin^. 
contains  3234  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  eaplo«i^: 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  or  paper.    The   iVak    ¥kt  •: 
lime-works  lie  three  miles  east  of  the  town,  and  cumniut  * 
cate,  by  railway,  with  the  Peak  Forest  canal,  which  n    • 
within  three  miles  to  the  N.W.,  in  oonseqoeoee  of  : 
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eonvttned  with  the  workmen,  othtei  them  his  advice,  ap- 
plauded their  diflcoveries,  and  encouraged  tho  imporl&tion 
of  processes  and  apparatus  Arom  nbrotd ;  in  Act,  be  ex- 
tended his  views  and  his  care  to  ever;  subaunee  and  cit- 
eomslance  which  he  considered  favourable  to  the  improve- 
inent  of  manufactories. 

M.  Tli^nard,  in  his  discourse  pronounced  in  the  name  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  thus  drawn  the  character  of 
Chaptal :  '  He  was  endowed  with  a  kind  heart,  of  a  mild 
and  j^entle  character,  moderate  in  tastei  uid  opioions,  full 
of  benevolence  towards  every  one,  of  affectionate  regard  for 
his  associates,  of  devotion  to  his  friends  ;  ready  to  confer  a 
fsvoor  when  in  his  power,  and  doubling  it  by  the  grace  with 
which  he  conferred  it ;  unhappy  when  compelled  to  tefuso, 
and  always  sortening  the  refusal  by  expressjons  which 
showed  the  goodness  oF  his  heart.  Possessing  a  bsndsome 
fortune,  which  he  had  honourably  acquired,  and  loaded  with 
honours,  Chaptal  seemed  safe  from  reverses.  Nevertheless 
some  disappointments  which  he  could  not  foresee,  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  merit,  obscured  the  close  of  his  brilliant 
career ;  but  bo  lupparted  them  with  dignity,  without  mur- 
muring, and  without  breathing  a  complaint,  and  so  as  entirely 
to  evince  the  t^eatness  of  his  mind.  He  consoled  himself 
among  liis  friends,  by  study,  and  b;  fulfilling  duties  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  him,  or  which  he  had  created  for 
himself.  Too  well  inrormed  not  to  understand  the  nature 
of  his  disease,  and  feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  resigned 
himself  like  a  philosopher,  and  making  the  requisite  ar- 
rangements for  leaving  a  world  where  he  had  but  few  days 
to  rumain,  he  died  beloved  and  surrounded  by  his  numerous 
family,  bestowing  on  them  his  blessing  as  his  last  farewell.' 
He  died  at  Pans,  2gih  July,  1832,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  senator  under  the  Empire,  and  at  the  lime 
of  his  death  hewasPeerof  France  and  a  Grand  Officer  of  the 
Ivf^ion  of  Honour.  He  was  one  of  the  fltst  founders  of  the 
Society  of  Encouragement,  over  which  he  presided  many 

Chaptal's  principal  works  are  '  EUmens  de  Chimie,'  3 
vols,,  8vo.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1790,  and  the 
fourth  in  1803.  It  haa  been  tranilatod  into  most  lan- 
guages . '  Sssai  stir  le  Perfeotionnement  des  Arts  Chimiqnes 
en  Prance,'  8vo.,  1800;  'Art  de  Faire,  de  Gouvemor,  et 
de  Perfectionner  les  Vins,'  1  vol.,  8vo.  (first  edition  1801, 
semnd,18l9);  Traits  theorique  et  pratique  sur  la  Culiuro 
de  la  Vione,'  2  vols.  Svo.  (first  edition,  1801  ;  seconi)  in 
ISll);  'Art  du  Tcioturier  ctdu  Dc-graisseur,'  Svo.,  1800; 
'  Essai  sur  le  Blanebiment,'  Svo.,  1801;  'Chimie  ap- 
pliqufe  aus  ArU,"  4  vols.,  8vo.,  180?;  'Arldela  Teinturo 
du  Ck>ton  en  Rouge,'  8vo.,  1807;  >  De  I'lndustrie  Fran- 
faise,'  3  vols.,  8vo.,  1819;  'M^moiresur  le  Sucre  de  Bette- 
raves,'  8vo.  (Qrst  edition.  1813;  second  cdilioD,  1821); 
'  Cliimie  appliqu£e  d  1' Agriculture,'  2  vols.  Svo.  (first 
edition,  1S23  ;  second  edition,  1829). 

CHAPTER.  The  canons  in  the  cathedral  or  conventual 
churches,  when  assembled,  form  what  is  called  the  chapter, 
eapitutum,  antiently  the  council  of  the  bishop.  [Canow.] 
Other  religious  communities,  when  assembled  for  business, 
•at  in  chapter.  Attached  to  many  cathedral  and  conventual 
churcliea  are  buildings  for  the  meeting  of  the  chapter, 
called  chapter-houses.  The  buildings  of  this  kind  con- 
nected with  the  churches  of  Westminster  and  York  are 
octagonal  and  of  singular  bc:tuty. 

The  members  of  the  College  of  Arms,  that  is,  the  king's 
heralds  and  pursuivants,  are  said  to  hold  a  chiller  when 
they  sit  together  to  confer  on  llie  business  of  their  office. 

CHAPTER  HOUSE.    [Chohch.] 

CHARA'CE.^,  a  curious  group  of  plants  inhabiting 
pools  end  ilow  streams,  to  which  they  communicate  a 
nauseous  offensive  odour,  which  is  said  to  become  a  pesti- 
lential miasma  when,  as  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  the 
plants  ere  in  great  numbers.  They  are  jointed  leafless 
plants,  with  verticitlate  branches,  composed  either  of  one  or 
of  several  tubes  adhering  in  bundles,  and  either  encrusted 
with  calcareous  matter  (Chara),  or  transparent  (Nitella). 
Botanists  are  not  agreed  whether  they  are  flowering  or 
Howerless  plants,  their  organs  of  reproduction  being  of  so 
anomalous  a  nature  as  to  correspond  with  nothing  that  has 
been  observed  in  other  plants.  One  of  these  organs,  named 
a  nucule,  is  en  oval  sessile  spirally  striated  t>ody,  with  a  flvc- 
deft  apex,  and  a  number  of  grains  in  its  interior;  this  has 
been  looked  upon  as  ths  pislll,  and  has  been  seen  to  grow 
into  a  young  plant.  The  other,  called  the  glubule,  is  a 
reddish  body  consisting  of  triangular  scales,  inclosing  a 
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mass  of  elastio  wavy  threads,  and  has  beeu  nininl  m 
anther.  There  is  however  no  proof  Ibal  il  am  ai  ■  a-:,, 
o:^an,  and  it  has  no  apparent  analogy  wiih  tfac  gcr.ii.rr 
anthers  of  flowering  plants.  Hence  it  is  most  gcnniLi', 
thought  that  Characeie  constitute  a  amall  group  vamt  Iti 
Howerless  class  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  "Tlity  are  t;:ii;i 
interesting  on  account  of  the  fuility  with  which  ihci  t\ 
hihit  the  circulation  of  their  fluids,  and  bceau>tofilie'L;:,i 
they  thua  appear  to  throw  upon  some  of  the  more  oUcure  ul 
the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life.  If  one  of  tbeiubtt^i  t 
chars  be  observed  under  a  pretty  good  mierosMpe,  lii  tit 
aid  of  transmitted  light,  the  fiuid  it  containi  Till  be'du- 
tinctly  seen  to  have  a  motion  up  one  side  of  esch  lube,  ^m^. 
the  other,  and  then  up  again,  after  the  mannsrof  aji-L- 
cbain,  and  this  goes  on  continually  as  loDg  as  tbc  p  i\: 
remains  alive.  No  spectacle  that  we  are  acquainted  vulj  i, 
more  beautiful  than  this,  if  it  is  well  seen  with  the  ai>l  ol  < 
good  microscope.    It  is  so  interosting  indeed  tbaltm.i",' 


a,  m  porlkn  oT  tubuluT  ■ 
baKtinrtliaAiKHU  of  fme^  ■>...»....».  «,  -  hh| 

CHARACTERISTIC  (of  a  loEarilhm).  Ih"' 
number,  position,  or  negative,  which  precede)  ibe  >>"" 
point  of  a  logarithm.  The  reason  of  this  nombct  h''  - 
separate  name  is,  that  in  Brigg's  aystem  it  is  » t*^)  '■■  • 
as  not  to  form  a  part  of  the  labtes.   [Looajiithh.] 

CHARADE,  a  species  of  riddle,  in  which  a  "oH  f 
silting  of  aeveral  syllablea  is  indicalad,  ficit  bf  in  ' 
maliml  description  of  each  syllable,  taken  lepsnt''!*  '■ 
then  by  a  similar  description  of  the  wboU.  Il  ^' ' 
seem  to  be  ueoessarv  that  the  word  should  ecntiti  c<  ; 
two  svUables,  acoording  to  tba  defioitian  gi^co  id  »>  '■ 
onr  English  dictionaries  and  cyolop»diss.  To  aii<  >; 
thing  of  wit  or  point,  a  charade  should  be  so  oontnna.  i' 
[be  ideas  employed  lo  denote  or  suggait  the  sstciit  >>'" 
and  the  entire  word,  shall  be  all  in  aoiDa  «a«  »ni» ' 
together,  or  arise  naturally  the  one  out  of  tbeouur.  i' 
however  is  often  neglected.  A  little  book,  p(olMW°'' 
tended  for  the  amusement  and  instruGtion  of  JcunKI*^  _ 
bas  lately  bten  published  under  the  title  of  '  N"  '■'""' 
Cbarades  from  History,  Gaography,  and  Biopil''^ 
Eliia  Wakefield,'  in  which  t£en  u  not,  n  t>«>^'' ' 
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malic.  It  appears  extremely  probable,  tbat  the  spon- 
taneous combustion  which  charcoal  has  been  known  occa- 
sionally to  undergo,  has  been  occasioned  by  a  portion  of 
this  potash  havinp^  been  reduced  to  its  metallic  state,  and 
the  subsequent  action  of  moisture  upon  it.  For  an  account 
of  the  different  quantities  of  charcoal  and  ashes  obtained 
from  different  kinds  of  wood,  see  Dumas,  Traiti  de  Chimie, 
tome  L,  p.  558  ;  and  see  also  in  Phil,  Mag,,  vol.  iii.,  a  paper 
by  M.  Mushet  on  the  same  subject. 

CHARCOAL,  ANIMAL.  Common  charcoal  possesses 
to  a  certain  extent  the  power  of  desstroying  vegetable  colour; 
but  this  property  exists  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  what  is 
called  animal  charcoal,  or  that  obtained  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  carbonaceous  portion  of  bones.  To  prepare 
this,  bones  are  heated  in  iron  cylinders,  and  the  charcoal 
remains  with  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  them,  constituting 
what  is  commonly  called  ivory  or  bone-black ;  a  large 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  various  gaseous  pro- 
ducts are  formed  at  the  same  time. 

This  ivory -black  is  used  as  a  coarse  black  pigment ;  but  it 
is  now  become  a  very  important  article  from  its  decolouring 
property,  and  is  extensively  used  on  that  account  in  sugar 
refining.     [Sugar.] 

CHARD  BEET,  a  variety  of  Beta  cicla,  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  the  strong  succulent  nbs  of  its  leaves,  which 
are  boiled  and  eaten  like  sea-kail  and  asparagus.  They  are 
ready  for  table  in  October  and  November,  but  having  a 
strong  earthy  flavour  which  no  cooking  can  entirely  conceal ; 
they  are  seldom  seen  in  this  country.  The  French  call  this 
Beet  Poiree  aux  cardes.  It  is  sown  and  managed  like 
common  beet,  but  it  produces  no  root  fit  for  the  tabic. 

CHARDIN.  SIR  JOHN,  was  born  at  Paris  in  Novem- 
ber, 1643.  His  father,  who  was  a  Huguenot,  or  Protestant, 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  jeweller  in  the  French  capital, 
and  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same  profession.  As  Eoon 
however  as  Chardin  was  of  age,  in  order  to  gratify  his  taste 
for  travelling,  and  '  to  endeavour  the  advancement  of  his 
fortunes  and  estate/  he  left  France  for  the  east.  During  bis 
first  journey,  which  lasted  from  1664  to  1670,  he  visited 
Persia  and  the  East  Indies,  and  returning  to  Paris,  he  pub- 
lished, in  12mo.,  '  An  Account  of  the  Coronation  of  Soly- 
man  III.,  Schah  of  Persia.'  During  his  residence  in  Persia, 
he  gained  access  to  the  court,  ana  was  appointed  agent  to 
the  Schah,  who  commissioned  him  to  make  purchases  of 
jewels  and  trinkets  for  him  in  Europe.  At  the  end  of  1671 
Ciiardin  again  departed  for  Persia,  by  the  route  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  Black  Sea,  and  Armenia.  He  arrived  at  Is- 
pahan in  June,  1673,  and  remained  in  Persia  till  1677, 
*  chicily,'  he  says,  *  fi^llowing  the  cx>urt  in  its  removals,  but 
also  making  some  particular  journeys,  as  well  of  curiosity  I 
as  bubiiiess,  to  prosecute  my  intentionsi  studying  the  Ian-  I 
gua^e,  and  assiduously  frequenting  the  most  eminent  and 
mo^t  knowing  men  of  the  nation,  the  better  to  inform  myself 
in  all  things  tbat  were  curious  and  new  to  us  in  Europe.' 
Few  travellers  have  been  so  conscientious  and  pains-taking, 
or  have  had  such  good  opportunities  of  acquainting  them- 
selves wiih  the  country  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Persia.  lie  spoke  the  language  like  a  native,  he  knew 
Ispahan  better  than  Paris,  and  he  visited  nearly  every  part 
of  the  country,  traversing,  he  says,  *  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  thereof/ 

In  April,  1681,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  settled  as 
jeweller  to  the  court  and  nobility.  On  the  24th  of  the  same 
month  of  April,  1681,  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  and 
on  the  same  day  married  to  a  young  ladyi  the  daughter  of ' 
a  French  Protestant  refugee,  from  Rouen.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  had 
recently  been  established,  and  some  papers,  written  by  Sir 
John,  appear  in  the  earliest  numbers  of  the  Transactions  of 
that  society.  He  continued  to  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  jewels,  prosecuting,  at  the  same  time,  his  studies  of  the 
oriental  languages  and  antiquities.  He  did  not  publish  an 
account  of  his  eastern  travels  until  1686,  and  then  be  only 
brought  out  the  first  part  of  them,  being  his  journey  from 
Paris  to  Ispahan.  (Travels  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  fol. 
Lond.,  1686.)  This  >*olume,  with  an  unfortunate  prophecy 
of  future  glory  and  a  long  reign,  was  rather  pompoudy 
dedicated  to  James  II.,  who,  two  years  later*  was  driven 
from  his  throne.  Chardin  was  a  good  courtier,  but  he  had 
obligations  to  acknowledge  to  James,  as  well  as  to  Charles 
II.  The  latter  king  had  employed  him  diplomatically  on 
An  important  mission  to  Holland,  and  in  1683»  Sir  John  had 
figured  at  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam  as  agent  for  the 
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cond  part  of  his  trav*els.  During  the  latter  yean  of  bis  hfe 
he  lived  at  Turnham  Green,  and,  according  to  an  entrv  i . 
the  church  books,  he  was  buried  at  Chiswick,  on  the  25^h 
of  December,  1713.  His  travels  have  been  translated  inLj 
various  languages,  and  often  reprinted.  There  li  a  Terr 
good  edition  (in  French)  in  4  volumes,  4lo.,  with  p'.alLS, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1 735,  which  we  have  con!^ht/<J , 
but  the  last  and  best  edition  is  said  to  be  that  of  Paris,  1  **  l  i , 
in  10  vols.,  8V0.J  with  notes,  by  Langlfo,  which  we  ha%e  l/. 
seen. 

About  sixty  years  after  his  death,  some  MS.  notc^  whi-'. 
Chardin  had  written  in  India  to  illustrate  passa^s  in  '  * 
Scriptures  by  a  comparison  of  modem  eastern  usa|r^^.  3-  - 
which  had  long  been  lost,  were  recovered  by  his  at^&rn.  i- 
antSi  who  advertised  a  reward  for  them.  They  were  niMr.? 
all  incorporated  in  Mr.  Harmer s  'Observations  on  du  n 
passages  of  Scripture,  illustrated  by  books  of  travels,'  ^•\ 

CHARENTE,  a  river  of  France,  rises   in  the  h  j\ 
grounds  between  the  towns  of  La  Rochefoucauld  (»1p--    :- 
ment  of  Charente),  and  Rochechouart  (department  of  Ha..> 
Vienne),  and  Hows  N.W.  through  a  narrow  valley  to  x'. 
neighbourhood  of  Civray,  where  it  makes  a  bend,  and  tl.<  n 
liows  southward  near  the  town  of  RuflTec,  toManslc,  whi*  h  .• 
on  the  hi$;h  road  from  Polctiers  to  An^oul^me ;  at  Man-It-   ' 
receives  the  united  waters  of  the  Tardoirc,  the  Bandiat.  z;  : 
the  Bogneure.    Its  course  is  then  very  winding,  fir^t  wd- 
ward,  and  then  again  southward,  to  An^ul6me.  some  m:'-  • 
above  which  it  becx)mes  navigable,     rrom  Angoul^iuc  .: 
flows  westward  to  Suintes,  and  from  thence  N.W.  in  a  \f:^ 
winding  channel  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  it  enters  j  .-♦ 
opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Oldron.  The  towns  which  it  pa^sse^  :  «- 
low  Angouleme  are  Chdteauneuf,  Jarnac.  Cognac  (on  tlu* !.  '^ 
bank),  Saintes,  Tonnay-Charonte,  and  Kocncfort:  the  t». 
last  are  on  the  right  bank.    The  only  tributary  of  any  ;• 
poitance  which  it  receives  is  the  Boulonnc,  which  n-.*  .  . 
the  department  of  Deux  Sd\Tes,  and  becomes  navigah'.o  .  • 
St.  Jean  d'Ang6ly.    The  length  of  the  Charente  tnay 
estimated  as  follows  : — from  the  source  to  Civray,  41  n.i'  • 
from  thence  to  the  point  where  the  navigation  begins,  «. 
from  thence  to  AngoulSme,  18  ;  from  thence  to  the  i.:. 
83  ;  total,  184  miles,  of  which  above  100  are  navigable. 

The  basin  of  the  Charente  is  bounded  on  the  N.E-  ti    ; 
series  of  heights,  which  extend  in  a  waving  line  fr  m  • 
great  central  mass  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  t>v. 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  separating  this  basin   frutn  i   . 
part  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Loire  which  is  traversed 
the  Vienne.     In  a  narrow  valley  formed  by  two   par::' 
branches  of  this  range  of  heights  the  Charente  take<   .  . 
rise.  On  the  S.E.  the  basin  is  bounded  by  high  land  bran 
ing  off  from  the  heights  just  mentioned,  near  the  toun  . 
Chalus,  and  running  towards  the  junction  of  the  Dc^nl  . 
and  the  Garonne.    The  undulations  of  the  soil  in  the    . 
trict  thus  enclosed  afford  shelter,  which  is  favourable  to  f 
productions  of  agriculture.    Wheat  and  maize  are  jr.-*»^  • 
calves  are  reared,  and  bullocks  fattened.    Chestnut  tr-    - 
of  different  kinds  (chdtaxgniers et  marronnier*)  yield  p.- 
teous  crops;  and  flax  is  also  raised;  but  the  most  in.;    ^ 
tant  object  of  cultivation  is  the  vine.    Tlie  brandy  v^  \ 
part  of  France,  known  in  this  country  as  the  Qignac  bm 
IS  the  finest  that  is  made,  and  the  exportation  is  Tcrr  r 
derable.    Great  quantities  of  gypsum  are  proctiredf  ii.  * 
valley  of  the  Charente. 

The  Charente  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  n^ac  ' 
Carantonus. 

CHARENTE,  a  department  of  France,  taking  its  r.r..- 
from  the  river  just  mentioned,  and  comprehending    : 
former  province  Angoumois,  with  part  of  SaintongiL>.     T 
of  irregular  form*  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  depart*  - 
of   Vienne,    on    the    £.    by    the   department  of    II. 
Vienne,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  department  of  Dordoznr,   • 
the  S.W.    and  W.  by  the  department  of  Charente   1 
ferieure,  or  Lower  Charente,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  t  . 
partment  of  Deux  Sevres.    Its  greatest  length  is  fr  jni  N 
to  S.W.,  75  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth,  roensured  at  r.. 
angles  to  the  above,  is  53  miles.   An^ulSme,  tbe  t'^\^ :..     ^ 
243  mile^  from  Paris  in  a  direct  line  B.S.W..  or  2S:5  : 
by  the  road  through  Orleans,  Blois.  Tours,  and  Poitier^    V 
area  of  the  department  is  about  171 1  geosn^pblcal  «.. 
miles,  according  to  M.  Balbi,  which  is  equal  to  ab^«**.  . 
square  English  miles;  nearly  the  extent  of  the  F... 
counties  of  Stafford  and  Derby  taken  togellier.    TUc  y 
lation  in  1832  was  362)531,  or  160  to  a  square  mile. 
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ftrise,  and  bare  obtained  in  France,  as  in  England,  the  de- 
ti^ation  of*  Isles/  (Encyc.  Miihod^  art.  Aunis.) 

Tlie  rivers  which  water  the  department  are  the  Charente 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Seugne,  the  Boutonne,  the  Saudre, 
and  the  S^vre.  The  Charente  is  navigable  throughout  the 
department ;  the  Boutonne  from  St  Jean  d*Ang^y.  The 
Saudre  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department,  near 
St  Genis.  a  little  town  on  the  road  from  Saintes  to  Bor- 
deaux, and,  flowing  to  the  N.W^  falls  into  the  sea  opposite 
the  isle  of  Ol^ron.  Though  its  whole  course  is  very  short 
not  more  than  45  miles,  it  is  navigable  for  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles,  from  the  little  town  of  Saujon  to  the  sea. 
The  %^Te  has  part  of  its  course  just  within  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  department,  throughout  which  it  is  na- 
vigable :  the  navigation  commences  at  Niort,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Deux  Se%  res.  The  south-western  side  of  the  de- 
partment is  washed  by  the  Gironde,  which  separates  this  de- 
partment from  that  of  Gironde. 

The  coast  is  indented  by  the  bays  of  Pertuis  Breton, 
and  Pertuis  d'Antioche,  which  are  sheltered  to  the  S.W. 
by  the  isles  of  R6  and  Ol^ron  respectively,  and  form  good 
roadsteds.  The  navigation  is  however  impeded  or  endan- 
gered by  rocks  and  sands,  which  extend  far  beyond  low 
water-mark  roand  the  islands  above  mentioned ;  the  coast 
generally  shelves  very  gradually.  Oysters  and  sardinias, 
a  species  of  pilchards,  abound  on  the  coast. 

Besides  the  navigable  rivers  above  mentioned,  a  canal, 
called  the  canal  of  La  Rochelle,  extends  from  the  Sevre  to 
the  town  of  La  Rochelle.  The  high  roads  from  Paris  to 
Rochefort  (a  road  of  the  first  class),  and  La  Rochetle  (a 
road  of  the  second  class),  traverse  the  department  in  the 
northern  part ;  and  the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux 
just  crosses  it  in  the  S.E.  Of  roads  of  the  third  class 
there  are  several ;  three  coming  respeetively  from  Niort 
Lusignan,  and  Angoul6me,  unite  at  St.  Jean  d'Ang^ly ;  one 
runs  from  La  R(^helle  to  Rochefort  and  another  to  St 
Jean  d*Ang61y ;  one  from  this  last-named  town,  and  one 
from  Rochefort  unite  at  Saintes ;  from  whence  again  two 
other  roads  run,  one  by  Cognac  to  AngonlSme,  another  by 
Blaye  to  Bordeaux.  The  department  may  be  considered 
as  better  supplied  with  the  means  of  communication  by  land 
and  Water  than  the  average  of  France.  To  this  advantage, 
combined  with  the  excellence  and  number  of  the  ports  and 
roadsteds,  may  be  ascribed  probably  the  denser  population 
of  this  department,  as  compared  with  that  previously  de- 
scribed. The  colonial  and  the  coasting  trade,  especially  the 
latter,  are  carried  on  with  considerable  activity ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  coast  are  also  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery. 
The  low  marshes  about  the  coast  render  that  part  of  the 
department  however  very  unhealthy  ;  the  air  of  the  inland 
country  is  salubrious  enough. 

The  tracts  watered  by  the  Charente  are  productive  in 
com,  and  in  wine;  the  latter  is  chiefly  conTerted  into 
brandy.    There  is  good  pasturage  also. 

The  department  of  Charente  InO&rieure  is  divided  into  six 
arrondissements ;  those  of  La  Rochelle.  population  7  7,589,  and 
Rochefort  population  48,836,  in  the  N.W. ;  thatof  St  Jean 
d*Ang^ly,  population  80,173,  in  the£. ;  that  of  Marennes, 
population  49,156,  in  theW.;  that  of  Saintes,  population 
1 04,933,  in  the  centre ;  and  that  of  Jonsac,  population  84,ft62, 
in  the  S. 

The  chief  towns  are  La  Rochelle,  the  capital  of  the  depart^ 
ment.  on  the  sea,  population  in  1832, 14.632;  Rochefort  a 
royal  dock- yard  and  naval  port,  population  10,332  for  the 
town,  14,040  for  the  whole  commune;  Saintes  on  the  Cha- 
rente, population  7521  for  the  town,  10437  for  the  %v hole  com- 
mune ;  and  St  Jean  d* Angely  on  the  Boutonne,  population 
5326  for  the  town,  6031  for  the  whole  commune.  [Jkan 
D  AifOBLT,  St.,  RocnsroRT,  Rochkluc,  SAiirrxs.] 

Marennes  is  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  is  well-built  and 
for  its  sixe  and  population  a  bnsy  and  wealthy  plaee.  The 
population,  in  1832,  was  1969,  but  the  whole  commune 
eontained  4605.  The  nei^^hbourhood  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  brandy,  which  is  sent  into  ricardie,  Flanders, 
and  the  north  of  Germany ;  the  peas  and  beans  are  also  ac- 
counted excellent  There  are  considerable  oyster-beds,  and 
much  salt  is  made  from  the  brine  of  the  salt-marshes.  Ma- 
rennes would  probably  be  a  place  of  much  greater  import- 
ance were  not  its  increase  checked  by  the  unhealtbiness  of 
the  situation.  The  neighbouring  town  of  Brouage,  which 
VM.  in  1600,  the  seat  of  an  extensive  corameree,  has  been 
"d  by  the  operatioii  of  lh«  taae  Game  to  insigni- 


Jonxac,  on  the  Seugne,  a  tributary  of  the  ChtRt:«.  Itj, 
in  1832,  a  population  of  1798  for  the  town,  or  2Clf»  fcr'^ir 
whole  commune;  its  only  consequence  is  demed  fr  c  u 
official  rank  as  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondisiemenL 

Marans  is  on  the  south  or  left  bank  of  the  riT«r  S^  a 
few  miles  above  iti  mouth,  and  about  14  miles  N^. «{ U 
Rochelle.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  salt-marshes,  and  is  tlsi< 
inaccessible  in  the  rainy  season.  It  has  softuiMl  ygs^ 
sieges,  and  was  taken  in  1588  by  Henry  IV.  Tbtre  vu 
a  castle,  which  was  rased  in  1638.  The  popolstioo.  in  !^*i 
was  2770  for  the  town,  or  4041  fi>r  the  whole  cubism 
There  is  a  quay  to  which  vessels  of  100  tons  can  ^XB(  c; 
with  the  tide.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  good  n.-«K  •. 
ware,  and  procure  much  salt  from  the  marshes.  A^cn  ^ ; 
siderable  trade  in  corn  and  llour  is  also  canied  oa.  u  if  h 
in  bnndy,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  ship  timber,  and  treAnL 

Si  Savinien  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chare nte,hrtv^': 
SaiL  «  and  the  confluence  of  the  Boutonne  with  tht- 1  >. 
rente.  The  inhabitants,  who,  in  I83i,  were  21(3  io  \U 
town,  or  3569  in  the  whole  commune,  carry  oo  tmis  s 
brandy,  grain,  and  potter}'-ware.  Good  white  boildinc  itorr 
suitable  for  almost  any  kind^of  work,'is  quarried ;  \vA  ql«- 
sels  of  considerable  sise  are  fished,  which  frequeotl)  oci^ 
pearls  of  some  value. 

La  Tiemblade  is  near  the  sea,  just  to  the  sootli  c(  *ie 
river  Saudre.  It  had,  in  1832, 2400  inhabiunu  for  th«t.,v^ 
or  2504  for  the  whole  commune.  The  chief  trade  earned  : 
is  by  sea,  and  the  articles  of  commerce  are  salt  vine,  Vtu.t 
and  vinegar.  Tlie  *  DicL  Universel  de  la  A^mce,  Ijk 
mentions  glass  as  an  article  manufactured  here. 

Pons  is  on  the  road  from  La  Rochelle.  bv  Rochet  ^t  la: 
Saintes,  to  Bordeaux,  about  56  miles  from  La  RorhrUe.iJ 
12  S.  of  Saintes.  It  is  supposed  to  owe  its  name  t  >  tht  :.- 
merous  bridges  which  here  cross  the  little  nver  SiU£v,  i 
tributary  of  the  Charente,  on  which  the  town  standi.  I:  n- 
an  antient  castle,  which  commands  the  town ;  and  t<  i 
the  revolution  had  three  churches,  three  bospftaU,  lj  i 
commandery  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  It  is  divideti  .ot^  '\- 
parts ;  the  upper  town,  or  St.  Vivier,  and  the  lovt;  to«i  : 
Aires  or  St.  Martin.  Pons  was  a  place  of  some  itcpi^rt.:- 
in  the  feudal  ages ;  and  was  one  of  the  fortified  tovs*  «r  -^ 
Huguenots,  in  their  struggle  against  Louis  XII I.  ai'i ':  * 
minister  Richelieu.  Population,  in  1 S32, 2275  for  tiw  t.«-. 
3726  for  the  whole  commune. 

Tonnay  Charente  is  on  the  Charente,  about  5  or  f  c..^ 
from  Rochefort.  It  is  a  town  of  considerable  anttja  r^  r- 
its  castle  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  tlie  fuaiU  of  M  r-^ 
mare ;  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Morteoare  Ut  ••• 
title  of  '  Prince  of  Tonnay  Charente.'  lu  baiUnr  si-^ 
vessels  of  100  tons,  and  it  is  the  centre  of  a  coD«a wrr.  * 
trade :  nearly  all  the  Cognac  brandy  that  is  sent  io  E-.'  .'- 
is  exported  from  here*  Salt  is  made  aim)  in  the  Xkx.i'  -  •' 
ing  marshes.  Population,  in  1 832, 1 79 1  for  the  lovn.  M  * '  * 
the  whole  commune.  Toniuy  Boutonne  is  a  soult  u^  t  • 
the  Boutonne,  between  Rochefort  and  St.  Jean  d'Ai^** 

Royan  is  on  the  coast  just  at  the  mouth  of  lb.?  r  ^^ 
Gironde.  The  population  in  1832  was  1695  Tor  the  t^«-  ' 
2589  for  the  whole  commune.  It  has  a  small  haztrtu*. '  -t 
venient  for  small  vesiels.  The  fishermen  take  grtki  >]  ^^^' 
titiea  of  sardinias,  which  are  in  high  repute  tif  t." 
sise  and  goodness.  This  town  was  held  by  the  Ho^vt-'i 
in  the  religious  dissensions  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL  -' 
was  not  t^en  by  that  prince's  army  withovu  cvQuirA'* 
difficulty.  After  its  capture  the  fortifications  wtrt  n«r. 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  tow  n  destru}  ed.  T^  c-. .  r 
around  is  fertile  and  agreeable. 

Surgdres  is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Rocbef  i*,\*'  "* 
from  the  latter.    The  inhabitants,  who  in  1 63i  «m  f^'   ' 
the  town,  or  1979  for  the  whole  commune^  cam  oo  r>^ 
horses,  sheep,  and  oxen,  white  wine,  and  brand}.   I^''  * ' 
an  antient  castle. 

Brisembourg,  a  village  on  a  bye  rca !  from  St  H  - 
near  St.  Jean  d' Angely,  to  Cognac,  u  known  U:  if»r  " 
and  Mirambeau,  27  mUes  S.of  Saintes,  an^l  C'Iin  *■*' 
Pons  and  Royan,  have  a  considerable  trade  ia  ur" 
produce;  the  former  in  grain,  fruit  and  vine;  t!    '^'  " 
mules.    Saintes  appears  to  be  the  chief  nunuCiriur.ir  *  ' 
in  the  department ;  light  woollen  goods,  ha»irr}.  an )  •■ 
ara  made  there.     Sugar  is  refined  at  La  Rochi*>    I 
chief  plaeea  of  trade  in  brandy,  which  may  be  nr«-'i>''>^:  * 
the  staple  of  the  department  are  La  IlKhelU.  ^t  «'-- 
d' Angely,  Saintes,  and  Tonnay  Charents.    Rxbe^^  ^  ^ 
of  the  great  naval  porta  of  Frmnee.    La  Um^nt  m  ^ 
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TBBtarM  niihe  king.  Wa naf  jud^e  from  the  fragments 
in  AthenoBUs,  that  this  work  contained  numerous  details 
which  were  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting.  ( Albenesus, 
Deipn,  Casauh.  iti.  99, 124 ;  x.  434,  &c.) 

CHARES.    [Rhodes.] 

CHARGE,  in  the  practice  of  artillery,  denotes  the  quan* 
tity  of  powder  placed  in  a  gun,  howitaer,  or  mortar,  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  the  shot  or  shell  by  its  explosion. 

The  service- charge  varies  from  one- sixth  to  one^third  of 
the  weight  of  the  projectile :  the  lower  charges  being  used 
in  the  field,  or  in  naval  actions ;  and  the  higher  in  bleach- 
ing the  walls  of  fortresses.  It  is  evident  that  extensive 
ranges  and  great  velocities  of  shot  are  not  required  when 
artillery  is  directed  against  an  enemy's  oolorans  or  lines ) 
and  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  a  ball  which  just  pierces 
the  timboi's  of  a  ship  will  fracture  them  more  than  if  it 
passed  rapidly  through  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greatest  momentum  is  necessary  ott  commencing  the  for* 
matiun  of  a  breach  in  a  rampart  faced  with  brick  or  stone- 
work, as  the  depth  to  which  the  shot  will  penetrate  is 
thereby  increased ;  and  therefore  the  highest  charges  are 
then  required. 

According  to  Dr.  Hutton  (Tract  34),  different  charges  of 
powder,  when  the  weight  of  the  ball  remains  the  same,  pro* 
duce  velocities  which  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  weight 
of  powder ;  and,  when  the  weight  of  powder  is  the  same 
while  that  of  the  ball  varies,  the  velocities  are  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  weight  of  the  balls. 
The  Doctor  states,  also,  that  the  greatest  velocities  are  pro- 
duced in  guns,  the  lengths  of  whose  bores  are  eaual  to 
fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  calibres,  or  diameters,  by  charges 
occupying  f^,  -j^  and  ^  of  the  lengths  of  the  bores  respec- 
tively ;  and  he  adds,  that  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the 
charge,  the  velocities  increase  till  they  amount  to  a  certain 
value,  after  which  they  decrease  till  the  bore  is  quite  filled 
with  powder.  The  charge  producing  the  maximum  velocity 
is  greater  as  the  gun  is  longer;  but  it  does  not  increase  in 
BO  lii<rh  a  ratio  as  the  1en|;tn  of  the  gun. 

CHARGE'  D'AFFAIRES,  one  who  transacts  diplo- 
matic  business  at  a  foreign  court  during  the  absence  of  his 
superior,  the  ambassador.  The  agents  that  bear  this  name 
also  form  a  separate  class,  being  the  chosen  envoys  or  resi- 
dents at  the  states  to  which  other  states  do  not  appoint 
diplomatists  of  the  higher  grades.  In  this  capacity  the 
Charges  d' Affaires  act  for  themselves,  represent  their  coun- 
try, and  are  independent  of  any  ambassador.  In  the  ordi- 
nary routine  and  course  of  promotion,  the  secretary  of  le- 
gation, or  secretary  of  embassy,  becomes  a  Cbarg^  d*  Affaires, 
but  individuals  are  not  unfrequentlf  elected  on  other 
grounds  of  fitness  or  ministerial  patronage,  and  without 
having  gone  regularly  through  the  subordinate  grades 
of  the  profession.  It  now  seems  to  be  the  practice  to  ap- 
point resident  ministers  (a  class  above  Charges  d Affaires, 
but  beneath  envoys,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary)  rather  than  Charg6s  d' Affaires. 
In  this  year  (1836)  the  only  British  Cfaarg6  d'Affaires  on 
the  diplomatic  list  is  one  to  Mexico.  In  tne  article  '  Am- 
bassador,* the  gradations  of  diplomatic  rank  and  etiquette 
are  fully  exjolained. 

CHARI6T,  a  light  sort  of  coach ;  also,  a  car,  in  which 
men  of  arms  were  placed  in  flght.  The  name  is  derived  fh>m 
the  French  word  cnarrette.  Cars  or  chariots  are  of  very  early 
use.  The  invention  of  them  wa6  attributed  by  the  Greeks 
to  Minerva  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Veii.  v.  12),  on  which  account 
she  was  venerated  at  Athens  and  various  other  places  in 
Greece  under  the  name  of  Hippia  :  and  the  honour  of  the 
invention  was  shared  by  Erichthonius,  who,  according  to  Vir- 
gil, was  supposed  to  have  first  harnessed  horses  to  a  car, 
and  to  have  introduced  chariot-races  at  the  Panatheniea 
which  were  established  by  him. 

The  most  antient  war-chariots  we  know  of  are  those  of 
Pharaoh,  which  were  overwhelmed  in  the  Red  Sea.  {Exod. 
xiv.  7.)  The  Canaanites  whom  Joshua  engaged  at  the 
waters  of  Merom  had  a  multitude  of  chariots.  (Josh.  xi.  4.) 
And  the  Philistines,  in  their  war  against  SauU  are  stated 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  5)  to  have  had  thirty  thousand. 

Chariots  armed  with  scythes  were  in  use  for  many  ages 
in  all  the  Eastern   countries;    and  were  regarded  as  a 

Principal  arm  of  wai*.  Such  are  mentioned  in  the  Second 
look  of  Maccabees  (ch.  xiii.  v.  2),  which  the  king  of  Syria 
led  at^ainst  Judsoa.  They  were  used  by  the  Persians,  as 
we  see  from  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  8) :  and  they  constituted 
a  remarkable  feature  in  the  armies  of  the  antient  Britons, 


Onsar  (De  BelL  QaR.  v.  19)  sayst  that  alter  CksiiffelUiiiias 

had  dismissed  all  his  other  foroes,  he  hod  still  four  thouuTAd 
of  these  war-chariots  about  bis  person.  8ee  C«sar'«  v:- 
count  of  the  method  used  in  fighting  with  them  <iv.  3J  i. 

The  Essedum  and  the  Rheda  were  amoni;  the  Rotnaa 
war-chariots  of  the  larger  size.  Greek  and  Roman  chartAs 
frequently  occur  on  the  reverses  of  medaU. 

CHARITE',  LA,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  Departmetift 
of  Nidvre,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lure,  between  Nevera 
and  (Dosne.  It  is  119  miles  from  Parish  in  a  stmixbt  hue 
S.  by  £.,  or  126  miles  by  the  road  through  FeotaineMeao, 
Montargis,  Briare.  and  Coane :  and  14  or  li  milea  fmm 
Nevers,  the  capital  of  the  department*  It  is  in  47^  11'  N. 
lat.,  and  3°  ^  £.  long. 

This  town  is  built  near  the  site  of  a  note  antienl  onr. 
which  had  the  name  of  Seyr.  About  the  year  700,  a  pow- 
erful noble  built  and  endowed  a  monastery  oa  the  bank  (*f 
the  Loire,  near  this  town  of  Seyr ;  and  the  town  of  la  Charitt^ 
which  took  its  name  from  the  abundant  alms  of  the  i^i^iou«^ 
rose  round  this  monastery  and  eaused  the  downfal  of  tta 
more  antient  neighbour.  Within  a  century  after  its  foanda- 
tion  the  rising  town  twice  attracted  the  cupidity  and  c.\* 
perienced  the  violence  of  a  barbarous  tribe,  whom  Kxpiily 
designates  as  Vandals.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Hupiei]0t&. 
to  whom  it  was  betrayed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants*  axul 
abandoned  by  the  govemcr. 

Before  the  Revolution,  there  were  several  religions  htn^n 
in  the  town ;  the  Benedictine  Priory  of  the  order  of  Cluny 
was  richlv  endowed  ;  the  building  was  one  of  the  fln«^t  la 
the  kingdom,  and  the  prior  was  spiritual  and  tenpoeal  lord 
of  the  town. 

La  Charity  has  well-built  houses,  and  a  pleasant  pub:ie 
walk  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  there  is  dso  a  good  brvice 
over  the  Loire,  across  which  die  road  to  Bouiges  paiee^  ami 
a  fine  Gothic  church  in  ruins. 

The  population  in  1832  was  4490  Ibr  the  town,  er  60-^6 
for  the  whole  commune.  The  chief  manufaetttrea  are  of 
iron,  steel,  and  other  metal  goods,  especially  Irattons,  buckles, 
helmets,  bayonets,  and  side  arms.  Some  wooUen  cloths  ar« 
made,  also  glass  and  earthenware.  The  aziieles  of  trade, 
beside  the  foregoing,  ore  wood  atid  hats. 

CHA'RITON,  the  author  of  a  Greek  lomane*  in  ei<;Lx 
books,  entitled  *  The  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  Callirrhoc.* 
The  writer  calls  himself  Chariton  of  Aphrodisias:  the  Um0 
at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  probably  not  earlier  th%u 
the  fourth  century  of  our  »ra.  Though  this,  like  bqsI  otner 
Greek  romances,  displays  little  invention,  it  has  some  iiicr:t 
in  point  of  style.  Chariton  was  published  by  D'OmlZtv 
Amsterdam,  1750,  3  vols.,  4to.,  with  a  valuable  cooauoMD* 
tary.  It  is  translated  into  German  by  Sehnieder*  Leipitj^» 
1806,  8vo. ;  and  into  French  by  Larrher. 

CHARKOW  (pronounced  Kharkoif  ).a  town  in  southern 
Russia,  in  50°  N.  lat,  and  about  33°  30'  E.  long.,  berw^?o 
two  small  rivers,  the  Charkowa  and  the  Lopan«  whirb  i^'l 
into  the  Donecz,  one  of  the  largest  tributanee  of  tb«  I>-fu 
Charkow  is  the  capital  of  tm  sovernmentt  now  ca'Wi 
Slowodesk  Ukraine,  but  forroerlv  the  govemmeot  of  Cliox- 
kow,  and  may  be  considered  as  being  placed  on  the  boun* 
dary-line  between  the  fertile  country  which  exteada  o«rr 
the  centre  of  Russia,  and  the  large  deserts  koowa  uij<Uc 
the  names  of  steppes,  which  occupy  the  southern  dUm^^ti 
of  the  empire.  This  town,  which  contains  about  Itkuoo 
inhabitants,  has  been  chosen  by  the  Russian  govera»ci:t 
as  the  centre  of  instruction  for  the  sonlhem  provinecs.  IIm 
university,  which  was  erected  in  1803,  was  attended  in  I^.U 
by  318  students.  Connected  with  it  is  a  botanic  ganicn«  a 
collection  of  natural  objects,  an  observatory,  and  a  hbm.nr 
of  20,000  volumes.  There  is  also  a  seminary  (br  eler|Qmiea« 
a  military  academy  for  forty  children  of  poor  noblemen,  a 
grammar-school,  and  an  institute  of  educatioo  fiv  Ti»i:ntr 
ladies,  with  some  other  schools.  In  modem  tioMs  a  pbut>« 
technic  society  has  been  erected,  whose  objeet  ia  the  e«u- 
blishment  of  manufactures  in  this  part  of  RussixL  Tb«r< 
is  more  industry  in  this  town  than  in  many  olh«r«  '< 
Southern  Russia ;  but  it  is  almost  inelusiTely  limited  to  #a  .- 
nikis  (coats  of  Cosacks),  charawiri9  (tiowsecs  of  Co«ack>  s 
and  cozis  (carpets  and  cloaks  made  of  felt).  This  ^an.-h 
of  industry  supplies  the  principid  articles  of  sale  at  the  v^-.* 
fairs  which  are  held  annually  at  thb  place,  and  axe  v&ted 
by  many  merchants  from  the  interior  of  Russia. 

CHARLEMAGNE,  KARL  DBR  GROSS,  or  Chvki 
the  Gxeat,  son  of  Pepin  le  Bfof*  kioff  af  tlw  Wtmka^  nd  i( 
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tbe  popes  approbation,  to  marry  Ildegerda,  a  German 
princess,  by  whom  he  had  most  of  his  numerous  children. 
Af^r  her  death,  he  married  successively  Fastrada  and 
Lutgarda.  He  had  also  several  natural  children.  (Egin- 
hard,  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  in  Duchesne's  Rerum  Fran: 
corum  Scriptoret,  where  are  also  Annaleg  de  Gestis  Caroli 
Magni,  ana  Fragmenta  de  Rebus  geetia  Caroli  Magni 
cum  Hume  et  Savie,  both  by  anonymous  writers.  Egin- 
hard  was  a  contemporary  of  Charlemagne,  and  one  of  his 
favourites.  See  also  Struve,  Rerum  Germanicarum  Scrip- 
tores,  tom.  i.,  and  the  other  numerous  French  and  German 
historians.) 

CHARLEMONT,  a  frontier  fortress  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Ardennes.  It  is'so  united  with  the  adjacent 
towns  of  Givet  St.  Hilaire  and  Givet  Notre  Dame,  that  the 
whole  form  but  one  town  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
Meuse,  Givet  Notre  Dame  being  on  the  right  bank,  and 
Charlemont  and  Givet  St.  Hilaire  on  the  left.  Charlemont 
is  rather  more  than  140  miles  in  a  straight  line  N.E.  of 
Paris,  or  165  miles  by  the  road  through  hajon  and  Avesnes, 
50°  8'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  48'  E.  long. 

Charlemont  is  a  place  of  modern  origin ;  it  was  originally 
a  fortress,  built  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  united  by 
him,  in  the  year  1 555,  to  the  territory  of  Namur.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  founder,  and  from  its  situation  on  a 
steep  eminence.  By  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678,  it 
was  ceded  to  France,  and  Louis  XIV.,  desirous  of  enlarging 
the  fortress,  caused  the  adjoining  villages  or  towns  of  Givet, 
one  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Charlemont  was 
built,  the  other  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  to  be  fortified. 
The  fortifications  of  Charlemont  are  partly  of  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  but  the  fortifications  of  Givet,  and  the  out-works 
of  the  whole,  are  by  Vauban.  The  whole  constitute  a 
fortress  of  the  first  class. 

The  town  of  Charlemont  is  small  and  of  irregular  form, 
but  the  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  good. 
Givet  St.  Hilaire  has  a  large  and  well  laid  out  place,  or 
open  space,  and  fine  barracks.  Givet  Notre  Dame  is  tra- 
versed by  the  little  river  Houille,  which  here  empties  itself 
into  the  Meuse :  the  circuit  of  its  fortifications  comprehends 
a  considerable  space,  which  was  not  built  upon  when  Expilly 
wrote  (1762),  and  as  the  population  has  not  materially 
increased,  is  probably  still  vacant  The  two  Givets  are 
connected  by  a  bridge  over  the  Meuse. 

The  inhabitants  in  1832  amounted  to  4092  for  the  town, 
or  4220  for  the  whole  commune.  Considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on :  the  inhabitants  manufacture  leather,  esteemed  the 
best  in  France,  glue,  and  earthenware ;  there  are  several 
breweries,  and  a  brass-foundry.  The  situation  of  the  town 
on  the  river  Meuse  is  favourable  to  its  commerce,  which  is 
however  checked  by  some  of  the  custom-house  regulations, 
which  impede  the  communication  of  France  with  Belgium. 
Charlemont  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the  women :  in- 
deed the  inhabitants  generally  are  handsome. 

Mehul,  the  celebrated  composer  of  music,  was  a  native  of 
Givet. 

CHARLEROY,  or  CHARLEROI,  a  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hainault,  in  Belgium,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sambre,  20  miles  E.S.E.  from  Mens,  and  33  miles  S.  from 
Brussels,  in  50°  23'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  25'  E.  long.  This  town, 
with  the  whole  of  Hainault,  was  united  to  the  French  re- 
public, and  formed  part  of  the  department  of  Jem  m  apes. 
In  1814  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  United 
Netherlands;  and  in  1815,  during  the  hundred  days,  it  being 
in  possession  of  the  Prussians,  they  were  attacked  by 
Napoleon,  and  driven  from  it  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Since  the  general  peace,  the  fortifications  have 
been  greatly  improved. 

The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill,  which  rises  from  tbe  banks  of  the 
Sambre.  It  contained,  in  1830,  932  houses,  inhabited  by 
1210  families,  containing  5908  individuals.  There  is  reason 
for  believing  that  since  the  last  enumeration,  the  population 
has  materially  increased. 

The  town  contains  glass-houses,  tanneries,  dye-houses, 
rope-walks,  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  and  factories  for 
sninning  wool.  But  the  principal  sources  of  prosperity  are 
the  coal  mines  and  iron  furnaces  in  the  district,  both  of 
which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  importance. 
In  1825  only  33  coal  mines  were  open*  now  there  are  72 
in  active  operation,  producing  annually  about  900,000  tons  of 
coai,  about  one-half  of  which  is  of  good  quality,  and  one- 
third  of  middling  quality^  the  remainder  being  inferioii  or 


what  is  called  houiUe  maigre.    At  the  b^inning  of  i-j:v 
century,  tbe  entire  quantity  produced  in  the  di&tnct  dil  l 
exceed  50,000  tons. 

In  1828  there  was  in  the  district  only  one  furn3a>  ! 
smelting  iron  with  coke ;  at  the  time  of  tbe  revulutxri  n, 
1830,  tbere  existed  four ;  at  present  (1836),  there  are  t^'  ... 
at  work,  and  twenty-nine  new  furnaces  are  now  in  the  iv.. «. 
of  construction,  some  of  which  are  nearly  completed,  am .  i 
will  be  put  to  work  in  twelve  months.  These  ironu -^ 
are  all  so  near  together  that  the  whole  are  visible  fn/Ui  <  .c 
spot.  Every  thing  required  for  building  and  getting  Uux 
works  in  action  is  found  on  the  spot,  with  the  except i.  n  ^* 
clay  for  making  bricks,  which  is  brought  from  Buy.  W  i,*  .i 
the  whole  of  these  furnaces  shall  be  in  action,  It  i»  t^:. 
mated  that  they  will  produce  about  100,000  tons  of  irot.  j.t' 
annum,  and  employ  about  3000  workmen. 

The  district  presents  great  facilities  for  waterc&rrM^t, 
and  in  a  short  time  Charleroy  will  be  connected b)  nuir^ 
of  railroads  with  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  Bel^um 
the  high  roads  from  Brussels,  Mens,  and  Namur  mitt  ii 
Charleroy. 

CHARLEROY.  CANAL  OF.    [Brussels.] 

CHARLES  I.,  King  of  England,  the  third  sou  of  J.  a. . 
I.  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Dcnu.  .rk 
was  born  at  Dunfermline,  in  Fifeshire,  North  Bntaiti,  . 
the  19th  of  November,  1600.  James's  second  son,  !{<..•  t, 
having  died  in  infancy,  and  his  eldest.  Prince  Heun;  ia  :> 
nineteenth  year,  in  1612.  Charles  became  heir'apparcii : 
the  crown.  He  was  not  however  created  Prince  of  Wut^ 
till  the  Ist  (other  authorities  say  the  4th)  of  No\t'i:.  r. 
1616.    His  title  before  this  was  Duke  of  York  aud  C  or 

Almost  the  only  transaction  in  which  Charles  fi;:..  : 
before  he  ascended  the  throne  was  the  extraordinar)  ui^  ..- 
tion  to  Spain  made  at  the  suggestion  and  in  thecoiup/. 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1623,  to  cotu... 
in  person  the  negociations  for  his  marriage  with  tbe  li.t . '. 
Maria,  a  business  which  had  occupied  his  father  fur  n.  .> 
the  preceding  seven  years.    The  affair  was  probably  p: 
vented  from  being  brought  to  the  intended  conduct  (■   ^ 
this  very  journey.     After  it  was  broken  off,  Charles  at: : .  • 
father  directed  their  views  to  a  French  match,  tbe  i.  l' 
ation  for  which  was  in  progress  when  James  died,  c.  '. 
27th  of  March,  1625.      The  new  king's  marriage  «•!: 
Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  the  youngest  daughter  of  H- 
IV.,  was  solemnized  by  proxy,  at  Paris,  on  the  llth  d  ' 

At  the  accession  of  Charles,  circumstances  and  the  u 
of  men  were  ripe  for  a  renewal  of  that  struggle  belue ' 
popular  and  the  monarchical  principles  of  the  cotbu: 
which  his  predecessor  had  with  difficulty  put  down.  v\; 
broke  out  in  the  parliament  assembled  in  1620.    (1 
began  his  reign  by  retaining  as  his  chief  adviser  hist'* 
favourite,  the  unpopular,  unprincipled,  and  incapable  B 
ingham.    At  the  same  time  the  difficulties  in  which  i. 
involved  by  the  war  that  had  just  been  entered  int*  v.: 
Spain,  offered  to  the  popular  party  an  opportunity  of  fw^ 
ing  their  objects,  which  seemed  too  promising  to  be  nei;i' 

The  reign  commenced  accordingly  with  a  content  U*;  -'. 
the  king  and  the  parliament,  the  latter  firmly  ^efu^ ... ' 
grant  the  supplies  demanded  by  his  majesty  iiiUu  ; 
had  obtained  both  a  redress  of  grievances  and  a  I'l    ' 
tion  of  the  prerogative.     Charles  on  his  part  met  iho  n  >  •' 
ance  of  the  parliament  both  by  insisting  upon  prw  - 
the  prerogative  entire,  and  by  boldly  putting  it  in  - 
In  tne  course  of  this  first  contest  three  parliaments '^  ' 
successively  called  together  and  dismissed.    Tbe  fir^t  «' 
13th  June,  1625,  and  was  dissolved  12th  August,  ir.     * 
same  year;  the  second  met  6th  February,  1626. ar. i  ^^ 
dissolved,  before  it  had  passed  a  single  act,  15(h  Juiitr:  t 
third  met  17th  March,  1628,  was  suddenly  proroir-fi  •  * 
June,  was  called  together  for  a  second  session  20tb  hi ' 
1629,  and  was  finally  dissolved  1 0th  March  of  tbe  same  y  >' 
All  this  time  the  proceedings  of  the  king  continued  t   ' 
of  the  most  arbitrary  character.     Money  was  collertei!  "  '^ 
the  people  by  force ;  the  influence  of  the  crown  wa»  i*^'' 
cised  in  the  most  open  manner  to  overawe  the  judcvv  . 
cases  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  eona"  i 
the  first  privilege  of  parliament  itself  was  violated  V.<  ' 
seizure  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  t 
commitment  to  prison,  for  words  alleged  to  have  been  ^i  - 
by  them  in  debate.     Nor  is  Charles  free  from  the  char, 
having   resorted  to  mauGeuvring  and    subteriui^e  t 
cape  from  the  demands  with  which  he  was  pressei.    H '  * 
especially  exposed  to  the  oharse  of  such  insmoeiity  &fid  ^ 
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Committee  of  Estates  of  Scotland,  and  agreed  to  aoccpt  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom  on  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Presbyterians,  who  were  the  dominant  party  there.  He 
arrived  in  the  north  of  Scotland  23rd  June,  1650,  and 
having  been  forced  to  take  the  covenant  before  landing,  was 
again  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  Juljr.  On  the 
first  of  January,  1651,  he  was  crowned  at  Scone.  Crom- 
well however  had  already  made  himself  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland;  on  which  Charles  adopted  the 
resolution  of  marching  to  the  south.  He  entered  England 
on  the  6th  of  August,  and  taking  possession  of  the  city  of 
Carlisle,  was  thera  proclaimed  king.  The  battle  of  Worces- 
ter,  however,  in  which  he  was  signally  defeated  by  Crom- 
well, on  the  3rd  of  September,  put  an  end  to  his  enterprise. 
For  some  weeks  he  wandered  about  in  disguise ;  at  last,  on 
the  16th  of  October  he  embarked  at  Shoroham,  ia  Sussex, 
and  a  few  days  after  arrived  in  safety  at  Fescamp,  in  Nor- 
mandy. From  Fescamp  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  ra- 
mained  till  June,  1654.  He  then  retired,  first  to  Aix-la- 
Cliapelle,  and  afterwards  to  Cologne ;  but  beinff  obliged  to 
leave  the  French  territory  on  peace  being  concluded  between 
England  and  France,  in  October,  1655,  be  retired  to  Bruges, 
and  resided  afterwards  principally  at  that  town  and  at 
Brussels.  He  was  at  Brussels  when  he  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, 1658.  In  the  confusion  into  which  everything  fell 
in  England  after  the  resignation  or  deposition  of  the  pro- 
tector Richard,  Charles  removed  to  Calais,  in  August,  1659, 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances. 
He  had  still  however  to  wait  for  some  time  lonelier.  He 
opened  a  negotiation  with  General  Monk,  in  April,  1660, 
at  which  time  he  was  at  Breda,  having  arrived  there  on  the 
4th  of  that  month.  His  letters  to  the  House  of  Lords,  his 
majesty's  gracious  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects 
(in  which  he  promised  much  that  he  never. performed),  and 
his  letter  to  the  House  of  Commous,  are  all  dated  from  the 
court  at  Breda  in  April,  1660.  On  the  Ist  of  May  the  par- 
liament voted  his  restoration,  and  he  was  proclaimed  in 
London  on  the  8th.  He  embarked  at  the  Hague  on  the 
23rd  of  the  same  month,  and  entered  London  on  the  29th. 
We  can  give  only  a  \tSry  general  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  events  during  this  reign.  It  commenced  with  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  antient  order  of  things,  both  in 
church  and  state.  Although  such  of  those  concerned  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  preceding  king  as  could  be  appre- 
hended were  tried  and  executed,  this  measure  of  vengeance 
appears  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
sentiment  of  the  time ;  and  even  the  ejection  of  the  Pres- 
byterian cleri^y,  which  took  place  in  August,  1662,  excited 
no  general  manifestation  of  feeling  again:»t  the  government. 
The  first  of  Clhai'les's  acts  which  seem  to  have  been  de- 
cidedly unpopular  were  his  sale  of  Dunkirk  4^  France,  and 
his  declaration  of  indulgence,  intended  to  favour  the  Catho- 
lics, both  of  which  proceedings  took  place  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  year.  From  this  time  lord  Clarendon,  who  had  till 
now  been  the  king's  chief  adviser,  but  who  had  oppoi»ed  the 
indulgence,  began  to  lose  his  iuliuence  at  court.  That 
miiiisier  also  speedily  lost  his  popularity  by  resisting  the 
war  with  Holland,  into  which  feelings  of  commercial  jea- 
lousy were  precipitating  the  parliament  and  the  nation. 
The  war  broke  out  in  February,  1665,  and  was  soon  made 
more  serious  by  a  rupture  with  France.  Hostilities  however 
were  terminated  for  the  present  by  the  peace  of  Breda,  con- 
cluded 10th  July,  1667.  This  event  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  dismissal  of  Clarendon  from  tlie  administration,  and 
eventually  his  bani^hoftent  from  the  realm  by  act  of  par- 
liament. In  January,  16S<^,  was  concluded,  by  tlje  exertions 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  the  treaty  of  triple  alliance  (as  it 
was  called)  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  with 
a  view  of  opposing  the  schemes  of  France,  almost  the  only 
meritorious  act  of  this  disgraceful  reign.  It  was  not  long 
however  betbre  tbe  formation  of  the  famous  ministry  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Cabal,  whose  designs  were  to  make  the 
power  of  the  English  crown  absolute  by  the  aid  of  the  king 
of  France,  overturned  the  state  of  things  thus  established. 
An  alliance  with  France  was  followed  by  a  quarrel  with 
Holland,  against  which  power  war  was  declared  in  March, 
1672.  These  transactions  however  roused  a  violent  popular 
>pposition  both  in  tbe  nation  and  in  parliament;  and  after 
Shaftesbury,  the  head  of  the  ministry,  had  retired  from  the 
storm,  the  king  was  compelled  to  make  peace  with  Holland 
in  February,  1674.  But,  although  now  standing  neutral  in  the 
war»  he  still  maiatainod  a  cloM  connmoa  with  tha  Fx«Dch 


king,  from  whom  indeed  there  ia  no  dirabt  tbat  b»  w«s  is 

the  receipt  of  an  annual  pension. 

The  most  memorable  affair  of  the  foUowing  yean  was  tiit 
announcement,  in  1678,  of  the  fivetendfid  PO|>iah  Pkft*  in 
the  midst  of  the  ferment  excited  by  which,  Cbarlet ,  a|»p^«- 
hensive  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  pailiameat*  partidpat.r.z 
in  the  popular  excitement,  appeajned  to  be  leadt  l<>  i!\ 
adopted  the  bold  course  of  dissolving  that  body,  vhieh  U.'l 
sat,  one  year  excepted,  during  tbe  whole  coune  of  tbe  re>::^. 
Of  three  more  parliaments  hovever  which  be  afierwaM* 
successively  called,  none  turned  out  more  cooipliant  ><r 
manageable ;  and  he  dissolved  the  Isst  of  then,  vhirh  t. .  i 
been  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford  on  the  88lb  of  Haj«^, 
1681,  after  it  had  sat  only  a  week.    In  the  ficttof  the  lhr«i  * 
which  met  in  Mardi,  i679,  the  Habeas  Covpus  Ad  «;.« 
passed.    Meanwhile  an  alanning  iosttmction  of  tbe  Srtit.  h 
Covenanters,  driven  mad   by   the  oppressive  admuii»<ts- 
tion  of  Lauderdale,  had  been  suppressed  by  tbdr  defeat 
at  Bothwell  Bridge,  on  the  22iid  of  June,  1^7%     Fr>m 
the  year    1681   Charles    governed    vithoot  pmrliamyi :», 
and  afler  the  most  arbitrary  manner.    In  1683  iBaD>  • 
the  municipal  corporations  in  tbe  kingdom  were  socapvU  a 
to  surrender  their  charters  into  tbe  bands  of  ibe  k::.*. 
by  writs  of  guo  toarranto    being  issued  against   tUc.i^ 
Their   charters   were    restored   with  such    modificatui.* 
as   placed  the  municipalities  entirely  under  the    tnila* 
encQ  of  the  crown,    and  made  them   subserrioDt  to  i  e 
king  s  purpose  of  having  tlie  Mouse  of  Commons  under  i  :3 
absolute  control.    (See  the  charters  of  Bedford,  Ip»'«:'  i. 
Lynn  Regis,  &c.  granted  by  Charles  H.)     But  Cbail^rs  «  .  l 
not  live  long  enough  to  meet  a  House  of  Commons  eitc! .  1 
under  this  system.     The  outrageous  proceedings  of  Lt.«« 
government  at  length  provoked  tbe  cojnspiraey  u  some  Jt 
the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  constitutioo,  known  by  ti  ? 
name  of  the  Rye-House  Plot,  the  detection  of  which  «  • 
followed  by  the  execution  of  I^ord  Russell  and  Algvm^'u 
Sidney,  the  two  most  eminent  persons  in¥olved  in  it,  ai«(l  >  f 
severai  of  their  subordinate  associates,    Charles  was  hu.  1- 
denly  seized  with  apoplexy  on  the  8nd  of  Februar>',  lt.^j, 
and  expired  on  Friday  the  6t)). 

Many  of  the  legislative  mei^ures  of  this  rcs^  were>  of 
great  importance.  The  ol:gpct  and  the  operation  of  the  C'  r- 
poration  Act  are  explained  ia  the  article  BoBOUfia  (p.  2i  .  • 
The  Habeas  Cornus  Act,  as  already  mentioned,  wae  pa^^  u 
in  this  reign.  Sy  a  statute  passed  in  the  tw^fVh  >iar «.: 
this  king's  reigni  the  old  n^itary  tenures,  one  of  ibe  iuc-«4 
oppress!  ve  relics  of  feudalism,  were  abolished,  and  one  ten  "  r« 
of  free  and  common  socage  was  established  for  all  the  f  i-^ 
hold  lands  of  the  laity.  The  right  of  wardship  of  ti>!vE.t 
heirs  to  lands  held  by  military  tenure,  a  right  which  «  ^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  guardian  rather  than  the  ward,  cea»<  ^i 
by  the  same  statute,  which  enabled  every  father,  by  dec  J  •- 
will,  to  appoint  guardians  of  his  estates,  and  of  oour&is  of  i  > 
infant  children. 

Charles  11.  was  married  on  the  2Ut  of  May,  1661,  u- 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  IV.  king  of  Portugal, «  bo  !<•... 
survived  him ;  but  he  had  no  children  by  his  c|ueca.     11  * 
natural  children  were,  1.  James,  duke  of  Monmoutb.     ( 
Mrs.  Lucy  Walters,  born  at  Rotterdam  in  164*J.  aiice^:  :    i 
the  dukes  of  Buccleuch;   2.  Mary,  also  by  Mrs.  \Val:c*«. 
3.  Charlotte- Jemima-Henrietta-Maria  Bo>le  (alias  Fiur.<«  • 
b^  Elizabeth  Viscountess  Shannon;  4.  Charlee,  sunuf:    i 
Fitz-Charles,  by  Mrs.  Catlierine  Peg;  5.  another  dauLv  .'; 
by  Mrs.  Peg,  who  died  in  infancy ;  6.  Charles  FiUiv}.  tli  . 
of  Southampton,  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland;  7.  11 
Fitztoy,  duke  of  Grafton,  by  the  same,  ancestor  of  lUc  ti  ..  « 
of  Grafton ;  8.  George  Fitzroy,  duke  of  NorikumbcrUr<i. 
the  same;  9.  Charlotte  Fitzroy,  by  the  same;   le.  Clar.  « 
Beauclerc  duke  of  St.  Albans,  by  Mrs.  Nell  Gw>iio. 
ccstor  of  the  dukes  of  St.  Albans ;  1 1.  Charles  Lenox,  u  ^  • 
of  Richmond,  by  Louisa  Querouaille,  a  French  «ou  - .  . 
created  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  ancestor  nf  the  duke^     . 
Richmond;  and  12.  Mary  Tudor,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ds\:». 

CHARLES-EDWARD.    [Stuaet.] 

CHARLES  MARTE'L  was  a  natural  son  of  Pi;  i 
d^Heristal,  duke  of  Austrasia,  and  mayor  of  tbe  palact*  i    - 
der  the  last  Merovingian  kings.     After  Pieptn's  d« . 
Charles  was  proclaimed  duke  of  «\ustrasia  aj>.  7 1  5w   li  «  i  :  : 
defeated  the  King  Chilperic  II.,  719,  he  obliged  h:  .i 
appoint  him  mayor  of  tne  pah&ce,  which  in  fact  w;.>  • 
same  thing  as  appointing  him  irresponsible  pruiii:  a^u.:- 
with  all  the  real  authority,  while  the  kiu|(  va»  »   u.    . 
shadow.    In  72Q  Chilforic  died,  and  wa$  wcowJi'd     • 
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of  their  deputies.    Fadilla,  a  young  nobleman  of  Toledo, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Communeros,  as  the 
party  of  the  towns  was  called.    They  assembled  troops, 
issued  proclamations,  and  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the 
Regency,  but  appealed  to  Charles  himself,  to  whom  they 
sent  a  statement  of  their  grievances,  asking  for  immediate 
redress,  and  the  dismissal  of  obnoxious  regents  and  mi- 
nisters.   Padilla  took  possession  of  the  person  of  Joanna, 
who  was  still  styled  in  all  public  acts  Queen  of  Castile  in 
conjunction  with  her  son.     Joanna  had  been  for  years 
insane ;  but  when   Padilla  and  others  spoke  to  her  of  the 
injustice  which  they  had  suffered,  she  seemed  to  have  a 
lucid  interval,  and  promised  redress.     She  even  received  in 
state  the  deputies  of  the  towns  and  the  members  of  the 
junta,  who  kissed  her  hand  and  swore  allegiance  to  her ; 
but  aAer  the  ceremony  she  relapsed  into  her  usual  melan- 
choly absent  mood,  and  they  were  unable  to  make  her  sign 
any  paper.    For  some  months  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
muneros seemed  to  prosper ;  they  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
Regency  at  Tordesillas,  and  almost  all  the  towns  of  Castile 
embraced  their  cause.    But  the  Junta  having  showed  a  dis- 
position to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
among  others  the  important  one  of  being  exempt  from 
taxes,  they  lost  the  support  of  those  two  powerful  bodies. 
The  commons  agitated  the  question  of  the  former  crown 
lands,  of  which  many  of  the  nobility  had  ;;ot  possession  in 
course  of  time,  and  proposed  that  they  should  be  re- annexed 
to  the  royal  domains.    The  nobles  now  openly  espoused 
the  part  of  the  crown,  and  armed  their  vassals.     They 
attacked   the  Communeros  at  Villareal,  defeated   them, 
and  took  Padilla  prisoner,  who  was  immediately  executed. 
His  wife,  Maria  Pacheco,  defended  herself  for  a  short  time 
within  Toledo,  and  at  last  contrived  to  escape  into  Portu- 
gal.   Charles  soon  after  came  into  Spain,  and  assumed  the 
reins  of  government    He  behaved  with  much  indul{;ence, 
issued  an  amnesty  for  all  past  political  offences,  excepting 
only  the  leaders,  whom  however  he  showed  no  eagerness  to 
seek  after.    The  war  which  broke  out  about  that  time  be- 
tween him  and  France  soon  engprossed  all  his  attention,  and 
1)0  only  assembled  the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  demand  fresh 
supplies  of  money,  till  at  last  they  refused  in  1539,  alleging 
the  privilege  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  be  exempt  from 
taxes.    He  dismissed  them,  and  from  that  time  summoned 
neither  the  nobles  nor  clergy,  but  merely  the  deputies  of 
the  eighteen  cities,  who  proved  sufficiently  manageable.' 
Charles's  armies  were  triumphant  in  Italy;    they  drove 
the  French  from  Lombardy,  took  Genoa,  and  at  last,  in 
February,  1 525,  gained  the  great  battle  of  Pavia,  and  made 
Francis  I.  prisoner.    Francis  was  taken  to  Madrid,  whence 
he  was  released,  by  a  convention  between  him  and  Charles, 
in  January,  1526,  but  the  war  broke  out  afresh  soon  after. 
The  Pope  and  the  Florentines,  having  taken  alarm  at  the 
power  of  Charles  V.,  joined  the  French.    In  1527  the  troops 
of  Charles  V.,  commanded  by  the  Conn6table  of  Bourbon, 
marched  upon  Rome,  took  and  plundered  it  in  a  shamefbl 
manner,  and  made  the  Pope  prisoner.    [Clbmxnt  VIL] 
Meantime  Charles  V.  at  Madrid  was  ordering  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  in  the  churches  for  the  deUveranoe  of  the  Pope, 
saying  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  war  against  the  tem- 
poral sovereign  of  Rome,  but  not  upon  the  spiritual  head  of 
tlie  church.    The  treatv  of  Cambrai,  1529,  restored  peace 
between  Charles  and  Francis,  who  gave  up  all  his  claims  to 
Italy  and  Flanders.    In  June  of  the  same  year,  Charles 
and  Pope  Clement  were  also  reconciled;  and  in  March, 
1530,  Charles  was  crowned  by  the  Pope  at  Bologna  as 
Emperor  and  King  of  Lombardy.     He  then  united  his 
tr.H)ps  to  those  of  the  Pone  against  the  republic  of  Florence, 
which  still  held  out ;  ana  in  August  of  the  same  year,  the 
Florentines  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  receive  for 
their  prince  Alexander  de'  Medici.  [Cosmo  I.  dk' Mxdici.] 
Charles  after  his  coronation  set  out  for  Germany,  where 
the  consequences  of  the  religious  schism  became  every  day 
more  threatening.    At  a  great  diet,  held  at  Augsburg  in 
June,  1530,  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
was  solemnly  presented  to  him.    [Augsburg,  Conpsbsion 
or.]    Charles  adopted  a  temporixinff  policy  towards  the  Pro* 
te^tanU  of  Germany.    He  allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  which  in  fact  he  could  not  refUse  without 
entering  into  a  war  of  extermination ;  but  he  referred  ulti- 
nmtely  the  question  to  the  general  council,  which  he  urged 
the  pope  to  convoke,  but  which  did  not  take  plaee  till  aher 
CUarltVs  death  [Trbnt.  Council  or].    Charles  was  not 
intolerant  by  dtsposiUon ;  his  mind  was  of  an  inquisitive 


turn,  and  he  showed,  at  Tarious  tiiiies,  cMindsnUB  niji 
gence  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Protostaals.  After  tis 
death  doubts  of  his  orthodoxy  Wdre  enteitaiiMd  bi  tit 
Spanish  Inquisition,  which  inipriaoiMd  and  exaauMd  nai 
of  his  familiar  attendants. 

In  1535,  Europe  being  at  peace,  Chailes  ssiled  stikt 
large  armament  for  Tunis,  where  Kbair  Xddin  BsrbsMw. 
the  dread  of  the  Christians  in  the  Meditemaeaii,  hi  !#. 
tified  himself.  Charies,  supported  by  his  adaiinl,Aadni 
Dona,  stormed  La  Goletta,  and  defeated  BariMietn:  ttt 
Christian  slaves  in  Tunis  meantime  having  re\Qtui  im 
gates  of  the  city  were  opened,  and  the  Impentl  mlim 
entering  in  disorder  began  to  plunder  and  kill  tbeioU-. 
tants,  without  any  possibility  of  their  ofBeen  mni-   | 
them.    About  30,000  Mussulmans  of  all  agss  s»l  b  r 
sexes  perished  on  that  occasion.   When  order  vti  mt<nc 
Charles  entered  Tunis,  where  he  re-established  oa  tbt  itost 
Muley  Hassan,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  BArbsioui.  t 
condition  of  acknowledging  himself  bis  vaaial,  sad  rett- 
ing a  Spanish  garrison  at  La  Goletta.    Chsrki  Rtanr: 
to  Italy  and  landed  at  Naples  in  triumph,  hating  bbcnaee 
20,000  Christian  slaves,  and  given,  lor  a  tioie.  u  tUe^ 
tual  blow  to  Barbarossa  and  his  piracy.    On  his  mo'*.  t 
Europe,  1536,  he  found  King  Francis  again  prsfaitc  v 
war.    The  French  invaded  Piedmont,  hot  Chsiles  eoiWri  • 
his  forces  in  the  north  of  Italy  drove  them  bsck.   Hr .:. 
vaded  Provence,  besieged  Marseilles,  but  could  not  Uie  ^ 
and  after  having  devastated  Provence  and  last  neai)^  • 
half  of  his  army,  he  withdrew  into  Italy  with  tbe  n<.  ! 
1538  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  entered  into  betwesn  Fnrfli 
and  Charles  through  the  mediatioii  of  the  pope.  Tbe  tr..- 
however  was  broken  in  154S.    In  1539  Ihe  people  of  Gbc 
Charles  V.*s  native  place,  revolted  on  aeoouot  of  mom  f 
croachment  on  their  privileges,  and  the  rebdlMi  Huuut  -.: 
to  spread  to  other  towns  of  Flanders,  Charieo»  whs  vi»  i^r- 
in  Spain,  asked  Francis  for  a  safo-cooduet  to  croa  fns.  • 
on  his  way  to  Flanders,  which  Franeis  iamediatelj  ^  ■ . 
He  was  received  by  Franois  with  tbe  greatest  Ism.^ 
although  some  of  the  French  courtiers  advised  him  t>  !*^. 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  to  eecore  the  nerMO  «f  Cc-e.  t 
and  oblige  him  to  aign  the  cession  of  the  duehy  of  M.i« . 
ftivour  of  one  of  Francis's  sons;  but  Francis  diadassnl  v 
suggestion.    The  citisens  of  Ghent  having  sunvadtrp^  • 
discretion  were  treated  by  Charies  with  mat  senntv  :• 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revdt  being  exeeuteain  1540. 

In  1541  Charles  sailed  with  an  armament  to  attack  AIc>^ 
against  the  advice  of  his  old  admiral,  Andrsa  Dbns.   B. 
landed  near  that  city,  began  the  sieget  and  built  a  redock*. 
a  hill  commanding  the  town,  which  is  still  called  tbe  Fa  t 
the  Emperor,  but  his  troops  wero  cot  off  by  diisaie  sul 
the  Arabs.  A  dreadfhl  storm  diqtersed  his  fleet,  sad  Chi* 
re-embarked  with  a  small  portion  of  his  men,  bsvia** 
artillery  and  baggage  behind. 

In  1542  war  broke  out  again  between  Francis  sad  CW<« 
The  ostensible  canse  of  it  was  the  seixure  which  haii  tx»' 
place  the  year  before  of  Rincon,  a  Spanish  rslugce*  vi^  •- 
gone  over  to  Francis,  and  had  been  sent  by  him  ioC«f>«^- 
tinople  to  contract  an  alliance  with  Sultan  8ol}msa  w«  "^ 
Charles.    Rincon  succeeded,  returned  to  Fiance,  sm  «<  ■•' 
again  for  Constantinople  with  Freeoso,  a  Geoocferrfi. 
whom  Francis  had  also  taken  into  hia  scrrire.    Ybcv*< 
emissaries,  in  passing  through  Italy,  were  seised  l^  t^  ^' 
ouis  del  Vasto,  governor  of  Milan,  put  to  tbe  loftav 
tuen  put  to  death,  as  traitors  to  their  aorereign.   la  w  - 
anoe  with  the  treaty,  Solyman  sent  Barbaroisa  m«h  t   '. 
fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  join  Frsnos'i  iq*«s  * 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.    [BASBABoasA.]    Tbt^v**- 
carried  on  by  land  in  Flandere,  Roiissilloa,  and  e  P- 
mont,  where  Charies's  troops  lost  the  battle  of  Or>  ^ 
against  the  count  of  Enguien.     C^barles  howeivr  ia^»" 
Champagne ;  and  his  ally,  Henry  VIII.  of  Kngisnd,  ttv  - 
Picardy  in  1544,  hut  soon  alter  paaoa  was  Bade  si  i  ^' 
between  Charles  and  Francis.     One  of  Cba  teimi  rf  *•' 
peace  was  that  both  sovereigns  engaged  tbeiatflfo  t^ « 
stroy  Protestantism   in   th«r   respective  dewaisei    I 
France  they  began  lo  fhlfil  this  enffageoieiit  l|y  naiucrf . 
the  Protestants  in  the  towns  of  CaorMtcaaBd  MtnaA' 
Germany  Charies  proceeded  by  leas  saagwiiiary  sad  c  -- 
formal  means.    The  diet  of  Worms  in  IM5,  passed  «•' 
resolutions  against  the  Protestants,  in  eansrqusonr  V  •* 
they  rose  in  arms  in  1546,  under  Fiedcne,  eMsr  of  Sa>  ' 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hease.    Charlea  deiealcd  thm  "- 
took  the  two  prinoea  pritonera.    He  g«»e  the  *i««tMOi  ^ 
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tons — Xiothaire,  whom  he  Msooialed  with  Bimself  m  the 
empire,  and  Pepin  and  Loui9»  to  whom  he  gave  respec- 
tively the  kint^doms  of  Aquitaine  and  Bavaria.  The  birtii 
of  Charles  was  regarded  by  these  princes  with  jealousy, 
which  was  increased  by  the  suspicion  tliat  Bernard,  duke  of 
Septimania,  and  favourite  of  Juditb»  was  really  his  father. 
By  a  new  partition  of  his  dominions  Louis  farmed  for  Charles 
the  kingdom  of  Germany,  comprehending  Switzerland, 
Swabia,  and  the  Grisons  (a.d.  829),  a  step  which  aug- 
mented the  jealousy  and  discontent  already  prevalent  in 
his  family  and  subjects.  In  the  year  833  Charles  was 
shut  up  in  a  monastery,  in  the  diocese  of  Trdves,  by 
his  brothers,  who  had  successfully  revolted  against  their 
fatlier ;  but  in  a  few  years  (a.d.  839),  new  partitions  of  the 
empire,  one  previous  to,  and  another  consequent  upon,  the 
death  of  Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaine,  gave  to  him  much  larger 
daiuxnions  than  his  first  kingdom  of  Grermany :  the  second 
partition  assigned  to  him  all  that  part  of  France  which  lies 
west  of  the  Rhdne  and  the  Meuse. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  )e  D^bonnahe  (a.d.  840), 
Charles,  now  approaching  manhood,  was  involved  in  hos- 
tilities with  his  brother  Lothaire  (who  had  claimed  the 
succession  to  the  imperial  crown),  and  with  his  nephew 
Pepin,  son  of  the  deceased  king  of  Aquitaine.  He  allied 
himself  with  his  brother,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  these  two 
gained  the  victory  in  a  sanguinary  engagement  at  Fontenay, 
near  Auxerre,  over  Lothaire  and  Pepin  (a.d.  841) ;  but  the 
victors  were  so  weakened  by  the  loss  they  had  sustained, 
that  Charles  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  across  the  Seine. 
In  the  fallowing  year,  Lothaire,  renouncing  his  claim  to 
sufsremacy,  made  proposals  of  peace  to  his  brothers,  and 
the  year  843  was  signalized  by  the  firral  partition  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne.  By  this  partition  (Charles  obtained 
the  acknowledged  possession  of  tliat  part  of  France  which 
]i«s  to  the  west  of  the  Meuse,  Sadne,  and  Rhdne ;  and  of 
that  part  of  Spain  which  lies  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Ebro.  The  remainder  of  Fmnce,  with  Italy,  formed  the 
portion  of  Lothaire,  and  Germany  became  the  portion  of 
Louis,  hence  denominated  Le  Germanique.  The  French 
portion  of  Lothaire*s  dominions  took  from  hence  the  names 
of  France  de  Lothaire,  Lotharingia,  and  in  later  times 
Lorraine. 

The  Mlowing  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  (a.d.  843  to 
85S)  were  marked  by  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  who 
took  Rouen  (a.d.  841),  Nantes  and  Saintes  (a.d.  843), 
Bordeaux  (a.d.  843  and  848),  Paris  (a.d.  84d  and  856), 
Tours  (a.d.  853),  Blois  (a.d.  854),  Orl6ans  (a.d.  856),  and 
other  places ;  by  the  sadi  of  Marseilles  (a.d.  848),  by  some 
Greek  pirates ;  and  by  the  wars  with  Nom6no6  of  Bretagne 
and  Pepin  of  Aquitaine,  each  of  whom  Charles  was  obliged 
to  allow  to  remain  in  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  dominions,  with  tne  title  and  power  of  king.  In  the  war 
with  Pepin,  Charles  nut  to  death  Bernard,  nuke  of  Septi- 
mania,  his  reputed  father.  In  852  Pepin  was,  however,  de- 
livered up,  by  one  of  his  own  partisans,  Sanche,  marquis  of 
Gascogne,  to  Charles,  who  shaved  his  head  and  shut  him  up 
in  a  convent,  from  which  he  escaped  to  dispute  again  witn 
Charles  the  sovereignty  of  Aquitaine.  Before  his  escape 
the  people  of  Aquitaine  had  offered  their  crown  to  Louis, 
son  of  Louis  le  Germanique,  who  accepted  their  offer,  and  in 
855  Charles  conferred  the  crown  of  this  part  of  his  domi- 
nions upon  his  second  son,  Charles,  who  was  yet  in  his 
minority.  The  unhappy  country  of  Aquitaine  was  ravaged 
by  the  troops  of  these  rival  claimants,  as  well  as  by  the 
Northmen  and  Saracens,  who  came  as  their  allies ;  and  the 
people  themselves,  disgusted  by  their  degenerate  princes 
when  in  prosperity,  but  pitying  them  when  reduced  to  ad- 
versity, shifted  their  allegiance  from  one  to  another  with 
great  facility.  Charles  made  little  effort  to  defend  his  king- 
dom from  invasion,  and  incuri'ed  by  his  misconduct  the 
contempt  of  his  subjects. 

In  858  the  subjects  of  Charles  called  in  his  brother  Louis 
le  Germanique,  to  whom  they  offered  the  crown,  Charles 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  kingdom,  but  he  regained  it 
the  following  year,  and  the  influence  of  the  church  brought 
the  brothers  to  a  reconciliation.  The  following  years  of 
Charles's  reign,  though  marked  by  the  success  of  some  of 
his  ambitious  schemes,  yet  brought  little  advantage  to  his 
people,  who  continued  to  suffer  under  the  miseries  of  civil 
discord  and  the  ravages  of  the  savage  Northmen.  The 
mighty  fabric  of  eihpire  which  Charlemagne  had  erected 
was  hastening  to  decay  through  the  misgovemment  of  his 
weak  and  worthless  successors,  and  the  kingly  power  was 


fast  tbking,  while  th^  power  of  tin  great  fcodal  lerdt  was 
rising  on  its  ruins.  In  863  Charleii  had  to  engan^e  in  «ar 
with  his  sons,  Louis,  whom  he  had  created  king  of  Neu^in: . 
and  Charles,  king  of  Aquitaine,  who  had  both  marnr-i 
without  his  consent,  and  had  been  excited  to  revoU  by  t!.<» 
relations  of  their  wives.  They  were,  however,  dilig^l  i  > 
submit,  though  they  seem  to  have  obtained  by  their  si  l»- 
mission  an  increase  of  power  and  possessions.  CharI»-« 
of  Aquitaine  died  miserably  (a.d.  666)  in  consequence  <.  f 
a  wound  accidentally  received  two  years  before.  Pep;'i 
of  Aquitaine  had  iisillen  again  into  the  hands  of  Charles  !r 
Chauve,  after  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  support  h 'ni- 
sei f  against  him  by  means  of  the  Northmen;  and  ha^i  / 
been  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  by  a  diet  of  the  Fnfti- 1, 
A.D.  864,  ended  his  changeful  life  some  years  after  in  n 
dungeon,  to  which  he  had  been  consigned  by  aeonramtai)  •:! 
of  his  sentence. 

In  866  Charles,  disheartened  by  the  successes  of  a  prrt« 
of  Northmen  who  had  ascended  the  Seine,  concluded  n  •*  *\ 
them  a  most  disgraceful  treaty,  agreeing  to  pay  there  f  •  ♦ 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver,  on  condition  that  n<'v 
should  cease  their  depredations  ;  to  deliver  up  or  make  cu;  '- 
pensation  for  all  the  French  whom  they  had  reduced  *  • 
slavery  and  who  had  escaped,  and  to  pay  a  certain  «UTn  ^  r 
every  Northman  who  had  been  killed  by  his  subjects.     H  * 
those  who  infested  the  banks  of  the  Ijoire  do  not  src^>  l^> 
have  been  included  in  this  treaty ;  with  them  therefore  t.'^- 
tilities  were  continued,  and,  in  one  of  the  conflicts  ^    • 
them,  Robert  le  Fort,  count  of  Anjou,  the  most  celebr: ! 
of  the  French  captains  of  hid  day,  and  the  first  oTtbnt  rt 
of  *  dukes  of  France'  which  afterwards  ascended  the  thr  :  » 
in  the  person  of  Hugues  Capet,  lost  his  lifb. 

The  Emperor  Lothaire,  brother  of  Charles,  had  died  tr. 
the  year  855,  and  his  kingdom  had  been  divided  bct^i  ' 
his  three  sons.    Louis,  who  took  the  title  of  emperor,  h  \ 
Italy;  Lothaire,  the  younger,  had  the  provinces  between  *♦  • 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse;  and  Charles  those  between  the  RK'  •  ^ 
and  the  Alps.    Upon  the  death  of  this  Charles,  a.d.  --  ' 
his  portion  was  divided  between  his  two  brothers.     Chr.r 
le  Chauve  was  anxious  to  seize  a  portion  of  the  spoil*  bu' '    ? 
obliged  to  forego  his  purpose.  In  869,  Lothaire  tne  yoTri.  •. 
who  had  been  involved  in  a  series  of  disputes  with  thL*  p  r 
arising  from  his  domestic  circumstances,  died,  and  his  d-*.. 
nions  were  shared  between  his  uncles,  Louis  le  German-^    - 
and  Charles  le  Chauve,  to  the  injury  of  the  Emperor  L- ':   . 
his  brother  and  rightful  heir,    Louis  le  Gtermaniqne  suN- 
quently  restored  his  share  of  the  spoil  to  the  emperor,  ' 
Charles  was  not  so  scrupulous,  ana  retained  what  he  1    i 
seized. 

In  875  the  Emperor  Louis  11.  died  without  issue,  nn?  v 
him  the  elder  branch  of  the  descendants  of  Louis  le  li'b  t 
naire  became  extinct.    Louis  le  Crermanique  and  C^-  ^     > 
(both  invited  by  the  powerful  lords  of  Italy,  who  dcs>o  .  ' 
counterbalance  the  power  of  one  by  that  of  the  other)  ■     - 
tened  to  take  possession  of  their  nephew's   dotn-.ni  : 
Charles  going  in  person,  and  Louis  sending  his  two  ^  :  ^ 
Carloman  and  Charles  le  Gros.    These  young  princes  h     • 
ever  were  compelled  or  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw.  :•  ' 
Charles,  by  the  favour  of  the  pope,  received  the  imj   r 
crown  at  Rome  on  Christmas-day  875,   and  was   il:    '. 
crowned  at  Pontyon  (between  Chdons  and  lArgneO  \  . 
876.     Charles's  dominions  then  attained  their  greatr-* »   • 
tent:  he  possessed  all  the  countries  now  comprcbcn''  ' 
France  (except  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  a  part  of  Burcus '  • 
and  Italy.     But  he  was  not  secure  from  attack :  the  N  *  i  - 
men,  though  their  ravages  had  somewhat  s!ackene<!.  * 
tinned  to  infest  the  coasts  and  rivers,  and  Louis,  iirf*  • 
by  the  retreat  of  his  sons  from  Italy,  attacked   Fr.* 
(ad.  876),  before  Charles  had  returned  from  Itah,  ■   ' 
upon  his  return  he  retreated.   The  death  of  Louis,  tb^  ? • '. 
year,  offered  new  allurement  to  the  ainbition  of  Ch  .•   * 
who  prepared  forthwith  to  attack  Louis  of  Saxony,  <•: » 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  prince  and  heir  to  one  uart  c  f  '  * 
dominions.  The  troops  of  Charles  were  defeated  (a0.  f  r 
and  in  the  following  year  Charles  was  driven  out  of  Iia^  ' ' 
Carloman,  another  of  the  sons  of  Louis,  and  ended  hi<  >.     • 
at  a  place  called  Brios,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  >I  •  ■ 
Cenis  in  the  Alps.   He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  h:r-    : 
reigned  thirty-seven  years  from  the  time  <^  his  fath..- 
death. 

Charles  le  Chauve  cannot  claim  any  exemption  from  t'  - 
degeneracy  which  marked  almost  universally  the  rare 
Charlemagne.    Rapacions  and  unphnoipM^  admost  m 
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father,  the  county  of  la  Marche  as  an  appanage.  He  had  in 
the  commencement  of  his  late  brother's  reign  vindicated  the 
right  of  a  female  claimant  to  the  throne,  but  that  brother 
bad  sucreeded  in  procuring  from  the  States-General  of  the 
nation  a  declaration  that  females  could  not  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  France :  and  upon  Philippe's  death  without  male 
issue,  the  principle  thus  recognized  led  to  the  undisouted 
succession  of  his  brother  Charles. 

The  reign  of  Charles  was  short  (1322—1328).  and 
not  marked  by  any  great  events.  His  first  care  was  to 
divorce  his  wife  Blanche,  daughter  of  Otho,  count  of  Bour- 
gogne,  who  had  been  convicted  of  adultery,  and  shut  up  in 
prison.  He  procured  a  divorce,  on  the  ground  not  of  adul- 
tery, but  on  that  of  consanguinity*  and  married  Marie  of 
Luxembourg,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  He 
proceeded  to  considerable  severities  against  the  financiers 
who  had  managed  the  revenues  of  the  late  king,  causing 
the  chief  of  them,  Girard  la  Guete,  to  be  put  to  the  torture, 
of  which  he  died.  He  also  put  to  death  Lille  Jourdain,  a 
noble  of  Languedoc,  accused  of  murder  and  other  crimes ; 
and  is  said  to  have  used  great  severity  towards  ui^just 
judges.  He  was  engaged  in  war  with  Edward  IL  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  married  Isabella,  sister  of  Charles.  Isabella 
being  sent  to  the  court  of  France  to  compromise  the  quarrel, 
succeeded  in  that  object,  but  obtained  from  Charles  support, 
both  of  money  and  men,  in  the  armament  which  she  pre- 
pared against  her  husband,  and  his  favourite,  Le  Despenser. 
He  intrigued  also  with  the  Pope  in  order  to  obtain  the  im- 
perial crown,  then  disputed  between  Frederic  of  Austria 
and  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  and  his  gold  led  to  the  invasion  of 
Germany  by  a  horde  of  pagan  barbarians,  Lithuanians, 
Walachians,  and  Russians.  It  was  on  occasion  of  a  visit 
paid  by  Charles  to  Toulouse  (1323),  that  the  people  of 
that  city  sought  to  revive  the  ancient  Proveu9al  poetry  by 
the  institution  of  a  yearly  concourse  of  poets  at  tne  Floral 
Games :  this  institution,  with  modifications,  continued  down 
to  the  Revolution. 

Charles  lost  his  wife  and  an  infant  son  in  1324.  Within 
three  months  he  married  a  third  wife,  Jeanne,  daughter  of 
his  uncle,  the  Count  of  Evreux ;  but  he  bad  no  male  issue 
by  her.  He  died  a.d.  1328;  and  in  him  ended  the  direct 
succession  of  the  line  of  Capet,  the  crown  passing  into  the 
collateral  branch  of  Valois. 

CHARLES  v.,  le  Sage  (the  Wise),  was  the  son  of  the  un- 
fortunate King  Jean  II.,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers  in  1356.  (Charles,  then  Duke 
of  Normandie,  was  present  during  this  battle,  but  he  escaped 
by  flight,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  set  thefirst  example. 

During  the  captivity  of  his  father  (1356, 1360),  he  seems 
to  have  held  the  reins  of  government  as  his  lieutenant.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  administration  he  was  involved  in 
disputes  with  the  States- Greneral,  the  appointed  meeting  of 
which  was  hastened  by  the  disastrous  result  of  the  conflict 
of  Poitiers.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  rising  in  that  assembly, 
and  they  presented  remonstrances  upon  the  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  the  government,  respectful  in  their  terms,  though 
strong  and  pointed  in  their  complaints.  Robert  le  Cocq, 
bishop  of  Laon,  and  Etienne  (or  Stephen)  Marcel,  Provost 
of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  were  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  in  these  struggles.  The  constitution  of  the  French 
monarchy  gave,  however,  to  the  court  a  resource  which 
frequently  baffled  the  opposition  of  the  States-(}eneral.  The 
kings  applied  to  the  States  of  the  provinces  into  which  that 
great  kingdom  had  been  all  but  dismembered :  and  f^m 
these  smaller  assemblies  they  experienced  more  deference 
than  from  the  combined  body,  in  which  the  spirit  of  freedom 
could  display  itself  with  more  efiiect.  '  From  provincial  as- 
semblies,' says  Hallam  {Middle  Aget,  vol.  i.,  pp.  188. 
189), '  composed  of  the  three  orders,  they  usually  obtained 
more  money  than  they  could  have  extracted  from  the  com- 
mon representatives  of  the  nation,  and  beard  less  of  remon- 
strance and  demand.*  Perhaps  to  the  difference  of  their 
constitutions  in  this  respect,  we  may  in  no  small  degree 
ascribe  the  different  fate  which  freedom  experienced  in 
England  and  in  France :  and  the  extinction  of  public  liberty 
may  be  numbered  among  the  evils  which  resulted  from  that 
powerful  aristocracy  which  grew  up  by  the  weakness  and 
downfal  of  the  Carlovingian  princes. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Charles,  after  dissolving  the 
States-General,  obtained  a  considerable  grant  from  the 
Slates  of  Languedoc*,  assembled  at  Toulouse;  and  the 

•  Fmoce,  in  the  middl*  ages,  wai  dWidad  into  two  part*,  dlttinffuithed  by 
ibcir  UM  rrtpcctivtly  of  tbo  words  vU  (jni)  and  oe,  for  the  afin&ativa  '  jea.' 


example  thua  set  was  followed  during  the  winter  in  h^^.-t      ^ 
other  provinces.    But  Charles  was  still  pressed  by  pccui.t  ■ « 
difficulties;  and  after  resorting  to  a  debasement  (<t'  : 
coinage,  without  filUng  his  exchequer,  he  >»as  cump<.».  i 
again  to  summon  the  States-General.     From  this  astern  ii 
he  procured  funds  sufficient  for  the  levy  and  mauUcna    i 
of  30,000  men,  but  he  had  to  purchase  this  aid  by  vanou<>  c<  >  .- 
cessions  to  the  public  spirit,  perhaps  also  to  the  ambition   :* 
the  representative  body.    A  standing  committee  of  tbiru  ->.\ 
deputies  represented,  during  the  intervals  between  the  m-.*  '.* 
ings  of  the  Stales,  the  popular  party  in  that  assembly.  ::«! 
maintained  a  continual  struggle  with  the  crown.     Over  tu.s 
committee  a  temporary  revulsion  of  public  feeling  en:ilM<  i 
Charles  to  triumph;   but  upon  the  re-assembling   of  tU* 
States-General,  the  popular  party  regained  the  ascendant), 
and  Marcel,  supported  by  the  unprincipled  Charles  le  M^'m- 
vais  (the  Bad),  king  of  Navarre,  brother-in-law  of  tlie  duLc 
of  Normandie,  proceeded  to   the  most  violent   exeea*-. 
Strong  in  the  support  of  the  multitude,  whom  he  instrucitd 
to  wear  hoods  of  red  and  blue,  he  burst  into  the  presence  t  f 
the  duke,  massatred  two  of  his  principal  officers  of  state  ru 
his  presence,  while  the  rabble  hunted  down  and  murdert-;  a, 
third :  Charles  was  compelled  to  wear  the  colours  of  Mani:, 
and  assure  the  infuriated  mob  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  ik 
struction  of  traitors. 

In  the  States- General  the  predominance  of  Marcel  va- 
manifested  by  their  forbearance  to  inquire  into  these  <    : 
rages ;  and  it  was  increased  by  the  retirement  of  many  of  ii  r 
prelates  and  nobles,  disgusted  by  the  preponderance  of  r  • 
tiers  etai,  or  commons.    The  States  increased  however  1. 1 
appearance  of  Charles's  authority  by  requesting  hiui,  a^  :  i 
had  now  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  take  the  ti!>    . 
regent;  and  the  provincial  assemblies, in  which  the  nv..  • 
predominated,   so  far  supported  him  as  to  enable  hn^  r 
menace  the  bourgeois,  or  citizens,  of  Paris,  with  bloc^.  ^ 
He  obtained  too  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  \i  lo  .    . 
been  by  Marcel's  interest  invested  with  the  dignity  of  capt^... 
general  of  Paris.    Marcefs  blind  confidence  in  ibis  tr^  •• 
ous  prince  proved  his  ruin.     He  had  fortified  the  caf>t*t.'    : 
the  Louvre,  and,  provisioned  Paris  for  a  siege ;  but  arr«ir.  j 
with  Navarre  for  the  surrender  of  one  of  the  gates,  thai    : 
St.  Antoine.    Some  of  his  fellow  citizens,  detecting'   t  • 
design  and  raising  the  populace  against  Marcel,  murii^.- 
him  and  several  of  his  adherents,  and  threw  their  b.« 
into  the  Seine.    The  regent  Charles  soon  occupie<I  t 
capital,  by  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants,  and  avt-  >  .  . 
himself  by  numberless  executions.    The  turbulence  o!  -  • 
Parisian  populace  was  not  permanently  Quelled  :  it  u.. 
vent  some  years  afterwards  in  the  struggles  of  the  I> . 
guignon  and  Armagnac  factions  which  troubled  the  rvrji 
Charles  VI. 

A  dispute  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  whose  wealth  en  u 
him  to  assemble  a  powerful  force  of  mercenaries,  «a>  :.• 
next  trouble  of  Charles;  and  before  this  dispute wj^  . 
commodated,  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Fr^i 
Picardie,  and  Vermandois,  had  been  overrun  by  the  n;i  " 
naries.    *The  free  companies,*  the  name  assumed  b> 
soldiery  who  were  disbanded  during    the  existing  V 
between   France  and  England,  pillaged  ^•rious  pan^ 
France  without  opposition;  and  a  dreadful  insurrect  •>.. 
the  peasantry,  who  assumed  the  title  of  the  Jaequeru  < :  -    . 
the  contemptuous  appellation  of  Jaequet  Bonhomw-  ;- 
stowed  by  the  arrogant  nobles  upon  their  vassals),  adi.c  \ 
the  horrors  of  the  time.  These  wretched  beines,  oppre^M  • .    • 
the  exactions  and  insulted  by  the  levity  of  uieir  k>rd«.  r- 
and  arming  themselves  with  the  rude  weapons  which  v . 
within  their  reach,  committed  the  most  dreadful  out.-a.:  • 
These  cruelties  were   retaliated  in  their  suppre^su  a 
which  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  count  de  Foix,  and    • 
captal  de  Buch  distinguished  themselves.     The  Jar(...i:  . 
were  supported  by  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  and  other  f '• 
but  the  insurrection  was  completely  put  down.     Nt-.  • 
tiations  for  John's  release  were  going  on  in  the  internal, 
were  defeated  by  the  regent,  who  knew  that  his  po«  cr  v . 
be  brought  to  an  end  on  his  father's  release,  and  I  >  : 
king  of   Navarre,  to  whose  plans  the  existing  ar^: 
offered  the  greatest  scope.    At  last,  after  a  fresh  inva^.  : 
France  by  the  English  one  of  whose  commanders,  the  t 

Thpy  wen  coniequently  dt*signated  the  Iahkhc  d^oH  ami  ih^  1.,^.  ^ 
The  State*  Grncral  meniiuncU  in  Ihe  trit  were  th«Mi«  of  thi*  Lat^i- 
the  Slates  of  Languedoc  were  prolmbl;  the  States- UeuctiU  vf  iK*'  v  . 
diWsioa  of  France,  not  merely  of  the  proTtnce  knu^ikn  since  t%  tir    t.. 
of  Languedoc.    The  aouth-west  part  of  Frmace,  or  Aquitauw,  *va«  ••   . 
iim«  in  the  power  of  the  £nglu>h. 
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wtged  ngftinst  those  of  higher  atation  m  war  as  much 
marked  by  unpitying  atrocity  as  that  of  the  Jacquerie. 
[Charles  V.]  An  attempt  to  establish  a  market-toll  led 
to  serious  commotions  both  at  Rouen  and  at  Paris;  the 
commotions  were  suppressed,  and  were  followed  by  nume- 
rous executions,  open  and  secret,  in  both  cities. 

Troubles  in  Flanders,  where  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  were  engaged  in  perpetual 
broils  with  their  feudal  lords,  next  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  young  king.  The  Flemings  had  rebelled  against  their 
Count  Louis,  father-in-law  of  the  duke  of  Bourgogne ;  and 
the  king  marched  to  the  support  of  the  count  with  a  com- 
pletely appointed  army,  and  defeated  Philippe  von  Arte- 
▼eld,  leader  of  the  Flemings,  in  the  great  battle  of  Roa* 
becque,  with  dreadful  slaughter  (a.d.  1382).  Courtray  was 
plundered,  and  Bruges  and  Tournay  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  French ;  but  Ghent  and  other  places  held  out,  and  the 
approach  of  winter  compelled  the  lung  to  disband  his  army. 
Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  Charles  punished  severely  some 
tumults  which  the  citizens  had  raised  during  his  absence, 
and  similar  measures  of  coercion  were  adopted  at  Rouen, 
Cb&lons-sur-Marne,  Reims,  Sens,  and  Orleans.  A  cam- 
paign, the  following  year,  against  the  Flemings,  who  were 
supported  by  a  body  of  English  under  Henry  le  Spenser, 
the  warlike  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  on  the  whole  auceeaaful, 
though  not  marked  by  any  brilliant  exploit*  This  war  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  a  religious  war,  for  it  waa  the  time  of 
the  great  schism  in  the  papacy,  and  the  English  and 
Flemings  supported  Urban  YL,  one  of  the  claimants,  while 
the  French  supported  Clement  VI I.,  his  rival.  The  troubles 
of  Flanders  were  composed  by  a  treaty  (a.d.  1384),  during 
the  negotiation  of  which  the  count  of  Flanders  died,  stabbed, 
according  to  some  accounts,  by  the  duke  of  Berri,  the  king's 
uncle. 

The  year  1385  was  distinguished  by  the  marriage  of 
Charles  with  Isabelle,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria- 
Ingolstadt,  as  well  as  by  a  renewal  of  the  troubles  in  Flanders ; 
and  the  following  year  (1386)  by  the  assemblage  of  a  vast 
fbrce  for  the  invasion  of  England.  This  force  amounted, 
according  to  Froissart,  to  20,000  men-at-arms,  20,000  cross- 
bowmen,  partly  Genoese,  and  20,000  '  stout  varlets.*  Other 
accounts  enlarge  the  number  to  600,000  fighting  men.  A 
fleet  almost  innumerable,  1287  vessels  according  to  some,  was 
collected  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  firom  all  parts  of  Europe, 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  extremity  of  Spain ;  and  an  enor- 
mous wooden  bulwark  was  constructed,  capable  of  shelter- 
ing, it  was  said,  the  whole  army  from  the  dreaded  archery 
of  England;  it  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  replaced  at 
pleasure.  But  various  delays,  whether  from  contrary  winds 
or  other  causes,  prevented  the  saiting  of  the  fleet,  or  a 
tempest  so  fkr  shattered  it  as  to  frustrate  its  object ;  and 
the  king,  who  was  to  embark  in  person,  returned  to  Paris, 
after  exhausting  his  resources  in  the  equipment  of  such  a 
force,  and  desolating  by  the  consequences  of  its  march  the 
face  of  the  country  twhich  he  traversed.  Tbe  project  of 
invasion  was  resumed  next  year,  with  preparations  of 
a  far  less  costly  nature ;  but  this  expedition  was  set  aside 
bv  the  captivity  of  the  Constable  de  Clisson,  who  was  trea- 
cherously seized  by  his  mortal  enemy  De  Montfort,  duke  of 
Bretagne,  who  was  jealous  of  De  Clisson^s  proposed  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Blois,  which  had  disputed  the  succession 
of  Bretagne  with  De  Montfort.  De  Clisson  was  release, 
but  upon  hard  conditions ;  and  his  hostility  was  probably 
diverted  from  England  to  Bretagne.  In  the  year  1388 
Charles  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  duke  of 
Gueldres,  but  he  could  obtain  only  a  qualified  submission ; 
and  the  result  of  the  expedition  was,  considering  his  superior 
force,  regarded  as  inglorious.  The  public  murmured,  and 
it  is  likely  their  murmurs  were  chiefly  directed  against  the 
king's  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Bourgogne,  for  the 
king  took  the  opportunity  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
tutelage  in  which  he  had  been  held  by  these  royal  dukes. 
The  cardinal  of  Laon,  who  had  acted  a  prominent  part  in 
bringing  about  this  change,  was  taken  off  by  poison :  the 
immediate  author  of  his  death  was  detected,  but  the  pro- 
bable instigators  of  the  crime  were  too  lofty  for  punishment. 

A  variety  of  events  of  greater  or  less  importance,  such 
as  an  unsuccessful  expedition  of  the  French  to  Tunis,  under 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  king's  maternal  uncle ;  a  pro- 
jected expedition  against  Tunis,  and  subsequently  against 
Rome,  by  Charles  himself;  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
viscount  of  Milan  by  the  count  of  Arma^nac ;  a  vain  nego- 
tiation for  peace  with  England,  which  issued  only  in  the 


prolongatbn  ef  the  existing  truce;  and  «b  QIimh  of  the 
king,  the  nrecureor,  it  is  likely,  of  hb  aubeeqiieBt  mahi<i  > . 
occupied  the  succeeding  period  to  the  ■pringof  the  >  ear 
1392.  In  that  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  eBtaaA'n2t4 
De  Chsson,  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne*  if  be  did  net  in « li- 
tigate the  crime,  protected  the  criminaL  This  determi!.^.! 
Charles  to  mareh  against  him;  and  itvaa  in  this  mar  a 
that  the  insanity  manifested  itself^  which  rendered  Charrr^ 
for  the  rest  of  his  reign  a  mere  tool  in  the  haode  of  gtKc  rt. 
He  had  indeed  brief  lucid  intervals,  and  tbM«  seemed,  on 
one  occasion,  a  proapeet  of  recovery,  when  an  eeetdent  at  . 
masquerade,  by  which  he  waa  nearly  burnt  to  death,  ocrs- 
sioned  a  relapse,  a.d.  1393. 

The  period  which  aucoeeded  the  Inng'a  ineanity  ir-. 
mainly  occupied  in  a  struggle  for  that  power  whioh  be  «.< 
no  longer  able  to  wield,  ^tween  the  duke  of  Orleans,  h.> 
brother,  and  the  duke  of  Bourgogne,  the  moat  energetic  ;  .  i 
ambitious  of  hii  uncles.    The  latter  established  a  prrr  d* 
derant  authority,  though  not  without  many  fluetuatM'... 
He  chased  from  court  and  despoiled  of  hia  office  the  C  •  .- 
stable  de  Clisson,  who  retired  to  his  estates  in  Brets;:^  *. 
and  carried  on  hostilitiea  against  his  old  enemy,  tbe  dukr    ' 
that  province,  until  a  treaty,  ▲.».  1395,  terminated  t:  • 
difference.    By  an  edict  issued  in  1394  the  Jews  wterr  - :  > 
nished  from  France:  this  edict  continued  unrepealetl  f  ' 
centuries.    The  year  1396  waa  marked  by  the  uarnaLM  • ' 
Richard  IL  of  England  with  the  daughter  of  Charles ;  i   - 
the  deposition  of  the  bridegroom,  two  or  three  years  ai:. 
wards,  and  the  tender  age  of  the  bride,  rendered  it  ouU  : 
marriage  in  Ibrm.    The  same  year  was  marked  by  the  i  .>- 
fortunate  expedition  of  the  count  of  Nevers  against  r 
Turks  [Bourooonb],  and  by  the  submission  of  Gen<.^  \j 
France.    The  Genoese  however  shook  off  the  French  y  . 
A.D.  1409.    Tbe  hatred  which  the  duke  of  Bourgogne  t  \ 
tertained  against  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  marked  l\ 
encouraging  the  popular  belief  that  the  dnehesa  of  OrV  i'  < 
had  caused  the  king's  ^sease  by  magic,  and  by  his  supr~-> 
ing  the  Genoese  against  the  viscount  of  Milan,  tbe  fatlirr 
the  duchess.  Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  ef  Boar^oime.  <. . 
1404,  his  power,  and  unhappily  his  rivalry,  descended  tu  I  • 
son,  more  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  than  his  father. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bourgogne  threw  the  r^)r>    ! 
government  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  the  dake  of  Or  I' ..: 
to  whom  pubho  opinion  imputed  too  great  intimacy  with  i 
aueen,  and  whose  luxury  and  thoughtlessness  exhat*^' 
the  revenues  of  the  crown,  while  his  manifestations  of  b 
tility  against  Henry  IV.  of  England  would  have  led  [•   • 
bably  to  a  renewal  of  the  war,  had  not  Henry's  alter.: 
been  M\y  taken  up  in  securing  his  usurped  tbrooe.     It  • 
to  be  observed  that  the  hostiUties  between  the  two  nati    < 
had  been  suspended  by  a  succession  of  truces  rather  t.  . 
closed  by  a  definitive  treaty.    The  duke  of  Bouigogne.  v ' 
was  regarded  by  the  commonalty,  especially  of  Paris,  a<< : 
champion  of  their  liberties,  having  acquired,  a.d.  1405.  ;>  • 
session  of  the  persons  of  the  king  and  the  dauphin  Lm.  •. 
began  to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  Orleans ;  a  reroncttiDi.  ^ 
cordial  in  appearance,  was  effected,  but  their  hatred  c  r ' 
nued  to  rankle,  until  it  was  revealed  by  the  murder  of  \  . 
latter  by  the  former,  a.d.  1407.    [BcmnoooNB.] 

We  pass  over  the  subsequent  struggles  between  the  f.- 
tions  of  the  Bourguignons  and  the  Armagnacs,  as  tbe  n^  - 
party  was  designated,  the  warfare  and  massacres  to  «i.  : 
they  led  [Bourgogne],  and  the  negotiattona  of  the  Ai- 
magnacs  ^ith  the  king  of  England,  in  order  to  eome  to  t'« 
invasion  of  France  by  Henry  V.  of  England,  who  had  lattir 
succeededhisfatber  Henry  IV.  on  the  throne.  Henry  V  \.  i 
negotiated  for  the  hand  of  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles,  r  ^  -' 
demanded  as  her  portion  the  arrears  of  the  ransooi  of  K .  j 
John,  and  all  the  provinces  which  had  been  ceded  to  u  • 
English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny ;  while  Charles  was  r  - 
willing  to  give  moro  than  800,060  crowns,  and  the  ducbr  : 
principality  of  Aquitaine,  as  it  had  been  possessed  b}  I  :- 
ward  the  Black  Prince ;  refusing  to  give  up  the  •  v  * 
territories  which  by  that  treaty  had  been  oeded  lo  E'  - 
land.    A  rupturo  was  evidently  impending,  and  tbe  :  • 
mestic  troubles  of  France  were  increased  by  the  daup- 
who  at  this  conjuncturo  seized  the  reins  of  goremx}]- 
and  alienated  the  leaders  of  both  the  oontendtnc  f 
tions.    The  Armagnacs  however  rallied  round  him  for  *  * 
defence  of  their  country  against  fbreign  inTaskm,  ai>i  * 
their  party  belonged  the  long  list  of  nobles  and  gentk't:  ■  - 
who  fell  in  the  disastrous  b^e  of  Aginoourt  [  AaiM(x>rs:> 
A.D,  1415.    The  dauphin  died  shorUy  after  this»  «nd  e;s 
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of  Aem  were  hastily  ani  arbitrarily  executed  by  his  pro- 
curation :  a  tliird.  La  Tr^mouille,  more  artful,  maintained 
his  post,  and  the  court  became  divided  into  two  factions, 
that  of  La  Tr^mouille,  and  that  of  Richemont ;  ultimately 
however  the  constable  prevailed.  At  a  later  period,  Antony 
of  Chabannes,  lord  or  Damraartin,  became  predominant. 
He  had  caused,  a.d.  1453,  the  ruin,  by  false  accusation,  of 
Jacques  Cceur,  a  merchant  and  banker  of.  Bourges,  whose 
extensive  business  and  great  wealth  had  enabled  him  to 
aflbrd  Charles  most  important  aid  in  financial  affairs,  and 
it  was  from  jealousy  or  fear  of  Dammartin  that  the  Dauphin 
Louis  lied  to  Bourgogne.  Dammartin  seems  to  have  re- 
tained his  mfluence  until  the  death  of  Charles,  which  took 
place  from  a  singular  cause.  He  appears  to  have  inherited 
from  his  father  a  taint  of  insanity,  and  the  latter  end  of  his 
life  was  embittered  by  monomania,  manifesting  itself  in  the 
apprehension  that  his  children  had  conspired  to  poison  him. 
Under  this  apprehension  he  refused  food  for  seven  days,  and 
died  of  exhaustion  at  Mehun-sur-Ydvre,  near  Bourges, 
July  22,  146h 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  first  taught  in  the  university  of  Paris.  That  uni- 
versitv  is  said  to  have  contained  at  this  time  25,000  students. 

CHARLES  VIII.,  son  of  Louis  XL,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  a.o.  1483,  being  little 
more  than  thirteen  years  old.  His  father  had  failed  to 
appoint  any  regency,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  king  and 
the  kingdom  became  consequently  an  object  of  ambition  to 
those  whose  proximity  in  blood  to  the  crown  authorized 
them  in  aspiring  to  such  an  elevation.  The  dignity  of 
president  of  the  council  of  state  was  bestowed  on  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  next  heir  to  the  throne;  but  the  guardianship 
of  the  king's  person,  together  with  the  real  power  of  the 
government,  was  bestowed  upon  Anne  of  France, ,  lady  of 
Beaujeu,  the  king's  eldest  sister,  at  that  time  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age. 

The  minority  of  Charles  was  troubled  by  the  disturb- 
ances raised  by  the  ambitious  nobles,  impatient  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  lady  of  Beaujeu.     In  1485  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  count  Dunois,  son  of  the  famous  count 
Dunois  who  had  defended  Orleans  against   the  English 
[CiiAKLEs  VII.],  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  but  sub- 
mitted on  the  king's  approach ;  'their  discontent  however 
continued,  and  Orleans  retired  into  Bretagne,  tlie  duke  of 
which  province  afforded  him  protection,  and  united  with 
Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  in  intrigues  against 
France.    In  1485-1486  Dunois,  with  the  count  of  Angou- 
leme,  attempted.an  insurrection  in  Guienne,  but  was  forced 
to  submit ;   and  after  this  success  the  king  marched  into 
Picardie  to  oppose  Maximilian.    The  following  year  the  war 
continued  on  the  side  of  Picardie,  and  the  king  ordered  the 
invasion  of  Bretagne  by  a  considerable  force.    The  invasion 
was  renewed  a.d.  1488,  when  the  French  commander,  Louis 
de  la  Tr^moille,  or  Tremouille,  one  of  the  first  generals  of 
his  day,  gained  a  complete  victorv  over  the  troops  of  Bre- 
tagne, and  of  the  insurgent  lords  and  their  allies  at  St 
Aubin  de  Cormier.    The  duke  of  Orleans,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  other  persons  of  note,  were  taken ;   and  La 
Trtoouille  executed,  without  delay,  suoh  of  his  prisoners 
as   were  of  rank,  excepting  the   duke  and   the   prince, 
who  were  kept  in  close  imprisonment.    The  submission  of 
the  duke  of  Bretagne,  which  resulted  from  the  defeat  of  his 
troops  at  St.  Aubin  de  Cormier,  was  speedily  followed  by 
his  death ;  and  the  hand  of  Anne,  his  daughter  and  heiress, 
was  eagerly  sought  by  several  suitors.    Of  these,  Maximi- 
lian, king  of  the  Romans,  obtained  the  preference,  and  a 
marriage  by  proxy  took  place,  probably,  in  1590 ;  but  before 
the  arrival  of  Maximilian,  who  delayed  above  a  year,  (he 
match  was  broken  off,  and  the  young  duchess  was  united  in 
a  firmer  union  to  the  king  of  France.    This  marriage  was 
preceded  by  an  unexpected  revolution  at  the  court  of  France : 
Charles,  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  freed  himself  from 
the  guardianship  of  his  sister,  released  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  broke  off  his  engagement  with  a  daughter  of  Max- 
imilian, to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  and  who  had  been 
sent  for  her  education  to  the  court  of  France,    lliese  events 
led  to  a  war  with  Maximilian,  who  was  supported  by  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  and  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain ; 
but  the  French  averted  the  hostility  of  Henry,  who  had 
commenced  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  by  a  payment  of  money ; 
and  of  Ferdinand  by  the  cession  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne. 
Miiximilian  also  agreed  to  terms;    the  counties  of  Bour- 
gngnc  (Franche  ComtQ  and  Charoloi^  w^r^  pedcd  tp  him ; 


and  the  treatyofSenl is,  1493,  by  delivering  Charles  f^rg 
the  pressure  of  hostilities  at  home,  enabled  htm  to  turn  '.  • 
thoughts  to  the  prospect  opening  to  his  ambition  at  *i* 
extremity  of  Iu£ly. 

The  house  of  Ajijou,  a  younger  branch  of  the  royal  T4ni\ 
of  France,  had  claimed  and  contested  the  crown  of  N^tt-  <•« 
with  a  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon,  which  L  :r 
had  obtained  possession.     The  right  of  the  house  of  Ai ,  •. 
had    been    purchased  by  Louis  XI.  and  transmntiii  !• 
Charles  VIII.,   and  this  prince,  instigated   by  Lufir  •  • . 
Sforza,  surnamed  Le  More  (usurper  of  the  govemnif  tit  .  * 
Milan  under  the  guise  of  being  regent  for   bin  im>f 
nephew,  Giovanni  Galeazzo),  determined    to   siip(N»rt  ' 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  force  of  arms^     In  •  .• 
1494,  he  set  out  for  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army  of    ^  t  • 
men-at-arms,  20,000  native  infantry,   6000  Swii^s  ri.< '-  • 
naries,  and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  In  hh  advaiu  .•   * 
experienced  little  resistance,  and,  in  despite  of  the  .i .  : 
of  his  most  sagacious  counsellors,  who  recommended  !}..>' 
make  himself  master  of  theMdauese  and  of  Genoa,  he  pu-  . 
on  towards  Naples.    Excepting  Sforxa,  none  of  the  It. 
potentates  seem  to  have  supported  him  :   Pietro  de'  KL^* 
who  governed  Florence,  opposed  him,  as  also  Pope  A  >  \ 
ander  VI.     Charles  however  entered  Florence  and  K  .    < 
where  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Pope;  and  early  in  i.  • 
he  set  out  from  Rome  for  Naples.     He  entered  this  r 
also  without  a  struggle ;  the  king  of  Naples  having  tni  " 
it  three  days  before  his  arrival.     At  his  entry  he  «<  ;e  t- 
insignia  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  having  purchased  tbe  r..  s 
of  Andrew  Paleeologus,  nephew  of  the  last  of  the  ea>:'  - 
emperors.  Con stan tine  Paloaologus ;  fur  his  ambtti<nis  \ :  v  ^ 
extended!  from  the  possession  of  Naples  to  that  of  Cotis'  a  \ 
nople,  and  from  that  again  to  the  redemption  of  the  II 
Sepulchre. 

While  Charles  was  staying  at  Naples,  a  league  was  f  •rii-  • ' 
between  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  *: 
republic  of  Venice,  and  the  treacherous  Sforza,  to  inteK.  / 
him  on  his  return.   The  Neapolitans,  who  had  at  Hr^t  u    - 
comed  the  French,  began  to  grow  disgusted  with  tl*.. 
especially  the  nobles,  who  saw  themselves  excluded    (r  - 
the  great  offices  of  state.    Charles  determined  to  return «   - 
his  army,  which,  after  deducting  the  force  left  at  Naplt*^. 
reduced  to  about  9000  men.     Tlie  confederates  awaited  ..   . 
with  a  far  superior  force  (approaching  40,000  men),  r    • 
Fornovo,  not  far  ft'om  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  about  ' 
miles  from  Piacenza.    The   French  were  victorious :   > 
the  victory  obtained  for  them  little  more  than   a   sc  -^ 
retreat,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  duke  of  Orl^n<,  « 
was  besieged  in  Novarra.    Naples  M-as  recovered  bv  t 
great  captain,  Gonsnlvo  of  Cordova,   a  Spanish  (^-ir  .. 
who   forced    the  French    under    the    duke  of  Moni;- 
sier    to    an    accommodation,    and    enabled    the    kni: 
Naples  to  re-enter  his  capital  three  months  alter  Yw  -  •• 
driven  fiom  it.    Charles  meditated  a  second  expe4lit.«<n  ^ 
Italy,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  claims  on  t 
Milanese,  was  appointed  to  the  command :  but  the  duko  < 
not  anxious  to  be  distant  from  the  court;  and  the  inttnc  • 
of  the  party  opposed  to  the  expedition,  and  the  w  .mt  • 
money,  retarded  the  preparations,  and  tlie  affair  wc^  i 
pressed  with  any  activity.      Charles  had  three  sons  h\  i  * 
queen,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  but  all  had  died ;  and  Or)*-  ^  > 
was  still  next  heir  to  the  throno,  the  prospect  of  Bsccn^.    ^ 
which  was  brought  nearer  by  the  deolimng  health  of  t 
king.    The  short  remainder  of  Charles's  reign  wasocrup . : 
in  Attention  to  the  internal  government  of  the  countrt 
which  some  useflil  reforms  were  commenced.     He  du«u  k 
1498,  of  the  effects  of  a  blow  on  the  head,  receive*!  w 
passing  through  a  door-way  which  was  not  high  cnri 
He  was  utterly  devoid  of  personal  grace  or  beauty,  a:M  i  > 
ill-cultivated  mind  was  misled  by  the  wild  notions  «h;o;>  i 
had  received  from  romances ;  but  he  possessed  many  nm 
dispositions,  and  seems  to  have  been  much  beloved  by  xl    • 
around  him.    Two  of  his  attendants  are  said  to  have  v:  ^ 
of  grief  on  hearing  of  his  death. 

CHARLES  IX.  was  the  second  son  of  Henri  II., ant!  < 
ceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  eiffer  h-^t 
Francis  II.  (a.d.  1560),  being  then  in  his  eleventh  \* 
The  government  during  his  minority  was  administrrr- 
his  mother  Catherine  de'  Medici,  while  Anthony  of  }^ 
bon,  king  of  Navarre,  had  the  title  of  lieutenant'-gt^ru  r. 
the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Guise,  irho  had  been  in^iij  ■  * 
to  aspire  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  under  the  plea  oi  :.  - 
interesta  of  religion,  refiued,  saying  that  neith^  God  v.^ 
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reason  authoriised  the  asBumplion  of  another's  rights.  The 
release  of  the  prince  of  Cond^  brother  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varro, who  had  been  imprisooed  during  the  preceding  reign^ 
wa<;  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  government ;  tne 
prince  had  been  looked  np  to  as  the  leader  of  the  Reformed 
or  Huguenot  party,  to  which  the  king  of  Navarre  now 
aUo  joined  bimwH*.  Alarmed  at  the  growing  strength  of 
the  Calvinists,  the  Constable  Montmorenci  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  previously  rivals  and  enemiesi  were  reconciled  to 
each  other,  and  formed,  with  the  Marshal  St.  Andr£,  a 
union  to  which  the  Huguenots  gave  the  name  of  the 
1*(  i urn vi rate.  Thus  early  in  the  king's  reign  did  the  parties 
seek  to  strengthen  themselves,  whose  animosity  and  strug- 
(;les  deluged  France  yvith  blood.  A  project  suggested  by 
the  king  of  Navarre  for  the  resumption  by  the  crown  of  all 
tUtt  grants  of  the  last  two  reigns,  in  which  the  members  of 
tlio  triumvirate  had  largely  shared,  had  probably  consider- 
able influence  in  the  formation  of  this  union. 

An  edict  prohibiting  the  public  preaching  of  the  reformed 
religion  on  pain  of  exile  having  been  issued,  a.d.  1561, 
the  Huguenots  refused  obedience,  and  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  liberty.  Their  chiefs  demanded  a  pubhc 
conference  with  the  Catholics;  and  the  demand  led  to  the 
celebrated  'colloquy  of  Poissy,'  in  which  Theodore  Beza  de- 
fended the  cause  of  the  reformed,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine that  of  the  Catholic  church,  before  the  king,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  a  number  of  nobles  and  dignified 
ecclesiastics.  The  disputants  were  tenacious  of  their  opinions, 
and  remained,  as  might  be  supposed,  unconverted ;  but  the 
C4>nference  served  the  king  of  Navarre  as  a  reason  or  pretext 
for  abandoning  the  party  of  the  reformed,  and  reconciling 
b'mself  with  the  Guises.  A  promise  of  the  restoration  of 
Navarre  proper,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Spain,  was 
probablv  the  lure  that  drew  him  over.  But  it  was  not  by 
words  that  the  difierences  of  the  parties  were  to  be  decided : 
clL&turbances  arose  in  the  provinces  ;  and  the  Queen  Mother, 
jealous  of  the  union  of  Navarre  with  the  Guises,  by  which 
her  own  influence  was  diminished,  sought  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  Huguenots,  by  procuring  an  edict  to  be  issued 
allowing  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion  out  of  the  towns. 
The  peace  thus  established  was  of  short  continuance;  a 
quarrel  between  some  domestics  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
u  congregation  of  Protestants  at  Vassy  in  Champagne,  led 
to  tho  massacre  of  the  latter,  and  became  the  signal  for 
liostility.  The  Protestants  possessed  the  predominance  in 
tJie  south  and  west  of  France;  they  held  Orleans,  Blois, 
Tours,  Angers,  La  Rochelle,  Poitiers,  Rouen,  Hdvre  de 
Grace  and  Dieppe ;  and  they  were  supported  by  Elizabeth 
of  England,  and  the  Protestants  of  Germany.  The  Catholics 
had  for  them  the  king  and  the  court,  the  regular  army,  the 
capital,  the  provinces  of  the  north  and  east,  the  talent  of 
tho  Guises,  and  the  support  of  Philip  H.  of  Spain.  The 
fli'at  important  event  was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Rouen, 
A.D.  1502,  by  the  Catholics,  who  lost  their  general,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  mortally  wounded  during  the  siege. 
The  Prince  of  Condc,  and  the  Admiral  Coligni,  with  the 
Protestant  army,  threatened  the  capital ;  but  being  obliged 
to  withdraw,  were  overtaken  at  Dreux,  where  they  were  de- 
feated and  the  prince  was  made  prisoner.  B^  a  singular 
fortune,  the  Protestants  had  early  in  the  action  captured 
the  Constable  Montmorenci,  commander  of  the  Catholics. 
for  whom  the  prince  was  soon  after  exchanged.  The  Mar- 
shal St.  Andr^t  another  member  of  the  triumviratet  fell  in 
this  battle. 

The  following  year,  A.D.  1563,  was  marked  by  the  siege 
of  Orl6an8,  and  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
commander  of  the  besieging  army,  by  Poltrot,  a  Protestant. 
The  removal  of  the  duke  probably  prepared  the  way  for 
peace,  which  was  concluded  not  long  after  his  death.  H4vre, 
which  had  been  placed  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  was  taken  from  them  in  July  of  this 
year  by  a  French  army  under  the  Constable :  and  peace 
with  England  was  subsequently  made.  In  the  year  1564, 
the  king  by  an  edict  revoked  some  of  the  advantages  which 
had  been  conceded  to  the  Hiiguenots  at  the  |>oace  concluded 
the  foregoing  year,  and  disgusted  the  Prince  of  Gond6, 
by  refusing  to  fulfil  a  promise  that  he  should  be  made 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  in  the  place  of  his  late 
brother,  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  court,  strong  in  the  sup- 
port of  an  army,  which  had  been  raised  to  guard  the  frontier 
from  any  violation  consequent  upon  the  revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands against  Spain,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Protestant 
leaders;  and  Cond^  and  Coligni  attempted.  A.D.  1567,  to 


carry  off  the  king.  This  led  to  the  seoend  religioua  war,  in 
which  Catherine  of  Medici  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Hu- 
guenots, whom  previously  she  had  been  inclined  to  favour. 

The  battle  of  St.  Denis,  in  which  the  Constable  Mont- 
morenci was  killed,  aj>.  1567,  led  to  no  decisive  result. 
Peace  was  made  in  1568,  but  it  was  soon  after  broken : 
neither  party  had  confidence  in  the  other ;  and  the  king 
issued  a  decree  declaring  tliat  he  would  have  only  one  re- 
ligion in  France,  and  ordering  aU  the  ministers  of  the  re- 
formed party  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  battle  of  Jamac 
in  Angoumois  was  fought  A.n.  1569,  and  the  Protestants  lost 
both  the  victory  and  their  leader  the  Prince  of  Cond^.  who 
was  taken  and  shot  in  cold  blood  after  the  battle,  by  Montes- 
quieu, Captain  of  the  Guards  to  the  king  s  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  who  commanded  the  Catholic  army.  Henri  of 
Bourbon,  Prince  of  B£am,  afterwards  Henri  I  v.,  was  now 
recognised  as  head  of  the  Protestant  party,  but  he  was  yet 
only  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and  the  command  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Coligni.  The  king  was  jealous  of  the  rising  repu- 
tation of  his  brother ;  the  Protestants  were  reinforced  from 
Germany,  and  gained  an  advantage  at  La  Roche  Abeille  in 
Limousin :  however  the  vain  attempt  upon  Poitiers,  and  a 
second  bloody  defeat  which  they  sustained  from  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  at  Moncontour  in  Poitou,  in  1569,  would  perhaps  have 
been  fatal  to  their  party,  but  for  the  resolution  of  Coligni, 
and  tho  reviving  jealousy  of  the  king  towards  his  brother. 
Peace  was  soon  afterwards,  a.d.  1570,  made  on  terms  more 
favourable  to  the  Huguenots  than  the  events  of  the  war 
would  lead  us  to  exjiect.  An  amnesty  was  granted  to  them, 
and  liberty  of  conscience :  their  worship  was  allowed  in  all 
places  held  by  them  during  the  war,  and  at  any  rate  in  two 
towns  of  each  province ;  and  four  strong  places,  Rochelle, 
Montauban,  Cognac,  and  La  Charit6,  were  to  be  garrisoned 
by  them  as  securities  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
treaty.  In  the  same  year  Charles  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II. 

For  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  we  refer  to  another 
place  [Bartholomsw  Massacre,  Thx  St.].  This  dreadful 
event,  if  it  for  a  moment  naralyzed  the  Protestants,  roused 
them,  after  the  first  astonishment  had  passed  away,  to  re- 
sistance and  vengeance.  They  held  Rochelle,  which  tl)e 
royal  forces  besieged  in  vain :  the  massacre  had  alienated 
many  of  the  Cathohcs  from  the  court,  and  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  middle  party,  called  Let  Politique,  headed  by 
the  family  of  Montmoronci.  Charles  was  himself  eonscienoc* 
stricken  at  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  massacre,  and  he 
granted  peace  to  the  Huguenots.  The  short  remainder  of 
his  reign  was  troubled  by  9ie  contests  of  parties  at  the  court, 
by  plots  and  rumours'  of  plots.  Charles  died  a.d.  1574, 
having  lived  nearly  twenty-four  years,  and  reigned  thirteen 
years  and  a  half.  (Authorities  for  the  history  of  the  kings 
of  France :— Sisroondi,  Histoire  des  Franfat's ;  History  of 
France  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge;  VArt  de 
Verifier  let  Dates ;  Biographie  Universelle^  &c.,  &c.) 
CHARLES  OF  NAPLES.  [Anjou.] 
CHARLES  OF  BLOIS.  [Brxtaonb.] 
CHARLES  THE  BOLD.  [Bourooonb.] 
CHARLES  XII.,  of  Sweden,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  in 
June,  1682.  At  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  1697,  he  succeeded 
his  fother,  Charles  XI.,  a  harsh  and  despotic  prince,  who 
had  abolished  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  rondered  bim- 
self  absolute.  Charles  was  brought  up  in  his  father  s  prin- 
ciples, and  he  showed  from  his  earliest  youth  great  self-will 
and  obstinacy*  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  military  exer- 
cises. When  he  was  eighteen,  a  league  was  formed  against 
him  by  Frederic  IV.,  Kmg  of  Denmark,  Augustus,  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  and  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  dismember  Sweden.  Charles  sailed 
immediately  with  an  army  for  Copenhagen,  besieged  that 
city,  and  in  a  few  weeks  obliged  tne  king  of  Denmark  to 
sue  for  peace.  He  next  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Livonia,  then 
a  Swedish  province  as  well  as  Ingria ;  which  latter  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Russians,  who  besieged  Narva.  On  the  dOth 
NovemW,  1700,  Charles*  at  the  head  of  8000  well  disci- 
plined Swedes,  attacked  a  disorderlybody  of  80,000  Russians, 
and  completely  defeated  them.  He  next  turned  his  arms 
against  &ine  Augustus ;  but  not  satisfied  with  defeating 
him  repeatedly  and  taking  Courland  from  him,  he  deter 
mined  upon  deposing  him  and  placing  on  the  throne  of 
Poland  a  young  Polish  nobleman,  Stanislaus  Leckzinski. 
Palatine  of  Posnania,  who  by  his  manner  and  address  had 
won  the  favour  of  Charles.  In  this  project  he  was  &vourea 
by  a  oonaiderable  ih^n  among  the  Polish^  magnate^ 
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alirayt  duntittUd  wi^  their  Mfereignii  and  ever  ready  fcr 
change.  After  several  battles  and  negotiations,  Charles, 
having  ovemin  the  greater  |iart  of  Poland,  dictated  to  the 
Diet  the  nomination  of  his  favourite,  and  Stanislaus  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  PkJand  in  July,  1704.  Thus  the  war,  begun 
by  Chaiies  for  self-defence,  was  eontinued  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest  and  dictation,  Augustus,  bewever,  at 
the  head  of  his  Saxon  troops  and  a  party  of  Poles  and 
Lithuanians,  assisted  by  Russian  auxilisiies,  kept  up  a  de- 
sultory warfare  in  several  provinces  of  Poland;  but  Cfharles, 
at  the  head  of  part  of  his  army,  haying  orossed  the  Oder  and 
entered  Saxony,  Augustus  was  oUiged  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  was  concluded  at  Leipsig  in  the  beginning  of  1707. 
Augustus  resigned  the  crown  of  Poland  to  Stanislaus  and 
retired  to  his  hereditary  Saxon  dominions  [Auovsrcrs  It.]. 
The  most  disgraceful  condition  of  the  treaty  was  that  by 
which  Augustus  gave  up  Reinhold  Patkul,  a  Livonian 
nobleman,  who  had  emitted  from  his  country  for  having 
defended  its  liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  the  king 
of  Sweden,  and  had  entered  the  iervice  of  Peter  of  Russia. 
Peter  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Augustus*  who  now  delivered 
him  up  to  his  enemy.  Charles  had  nim  taken  to  Stockholm, 
where  he  was  tried  hr  a  court-martial  as  a  rebel  and  traitor. 
The  unfortunate  Patkul  was  broken  en  the  wheel. 

Charles,  in  his  head-quarters  near  Leipsig,  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  army  of  nearly  50,000  Swedish  Tcte- 
rans,  had  for  a  while  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  Axed  upon 
him.  He  received  ambassadors  fiom  all  the  prmcipal  powers, 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  himself  went  to  Leipzig,  and 
had  a  long  interview  with  Charles,  whom  he  wished  to  induce 
to  join  the  allies  against  Louis  XIV.  But  Charles's  views 
were  directed  to  the  north ;  his  great  object  was  to  dethrone 
his  rival.  Peter  of  Russia.  He  ]K>wever  obliged  the  emperor 
Joseph  I.  to  subscribe  to  several  conditions  which  he  dic- 
tated; among  others,  he  required  that  the  Protestante  of 
Silesia  should  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  a 
certain  number  of  churohes  given  to  them  by  the  govern- 
ment. Having  settled  these  aflkire,  he  marohed  out  of 
Saxony  in  September,  \  707,  at  the  head  of  43,000  men,  to 
carry  the  war  into  Muscovy.  Another  corps  of  20.000 
Swedes,  under  Ckneral  Lowonhaupt,  was  Stationed  in  Po- 
land. In  January,  1 708,  Cha/les  crossed  the  Niemen  near 
Grodno,  and  defeated  the  Russian  troops  which  had  entered 
Lithuania.  In  June,  1 708,  he  met  Peter  on  the  banks  of 
the  Berezina.  The  Swedes  crossed  the  river  and  the 
Russians  tied  precipitately  to  the  Dnieper,  which  Charles 
crossed  after  them  near  Mohilew,  and  pursued  them  as  far 
as  Smolensk,  towards  the  end  of  September.  But  hero 
Charles  began  to  experience  the  real  difficulties  of  t  Russian 
campaign.  The  country  was  desolate,  the  roads  wretehed, 
the  winter  approaching,  and  the  army  had  hardly  provisions 
for  a  fortnight.  Charies  therefore  abandoned  his  plan  of 
marching  upon  Moscow,  and  turned  to  the  south  towards 
the  Ukraine,  where  Mateppa,  hetman  or  chief  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, had  agreed  to  join  dim  against  Peter.  Charles  ad- 
vanced towards  the  river  Desna,  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper, 
which  it  joins  near  Kiew ;  but  he  missed  his  way  among 
the  extensive  marehes  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  which  almost  all  bis  artillery  and  waggons 
were  tost.  Meantime  the  Russians  had  dispersed  Mazeppa's 
Cossacks,  and  Maieppa  himself  came  to  Join  Charles  as  a 
fugitive  with  a  small  body  of  Ibliowert.  Lowenhaupt  also, 
who  was  coming  ftom  Pbland  with  15,000  men,  was  de- 
ieated  by  Peter  in  person*  Chariot  Uios  Ibwid  himself  in  the 


wiMsof  Aa  Ukraina»  hemmed  in  by  the  Rnarfam.  vicWat 
provisions,  and  the  winter  setting  in  with  nnisttal  sevtm. 
His  artty»  thinned  by  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigua,  and  tu 
sword,  was  now  reduoed  to  24,000  men.  In  this  condiu  z 
Charies  passed  the  winter  in  the  Ukraine,  his  sxk; 
subsisting  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  MaaejMe.  la  ue 
spring,  with  18,000  Swedes  and  as  many  Cnasarks.  1m 
laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Pultowa,  where  tha  Rnastsn*  had 
collected  large  stores.  During  the  siege  ha  was  sevenir 
wounded  in  the  foot ;  and  soon  after  Peter  hunaetf  appesivd 
to  relieve  Pultawa,  at  the  head  of  70,000  mas.  Chariei  kid 
now  no  choice  but  to  risk  a  general  battle,  which  waa  fort 
on  the  8th  July,  1709,  and  ended  in  the  total  defcat  oC  irc 
Swedes,  0000  of  whom  remained  on  the  field  of  ban>. 
With  the  remainder  Charies  fled  towards  the  finmtien  U 
Turkey,  which  he  reached  almost  abne  at  Ocsakow.  ea  tM 
limen  of  the  Bog  and  Dnieper.  He  daimed  the  bo»iu..*r 
of  Sulten  Achmet  III.,  who  assigned  to  him  a  libcrsl  tll»v- 
anee,  and  the  town  of  Bender  on  the  Dnieater  for  his  it*  • 
dence.  We  shall  not  here  speak  of  the  foolish  behanour  >r 
Charies  while  a  refugee  at  Bender,  of  his  arrocance  lrv%ri« 
the  T^rks,  his  generous  entertainen,  whom  no  absolot^  r 
obliged  to  flght  him  and  his  little  band  of  followers,  sDd  it 
last  to  remove  him  to  Demotica  near  Adiianopie,  eV'-* 
they  continued  to  treat  him  with  a  generooa  fofbesrsr-f 
Several  traits  of  CharWs  conduct  at  Bender  remind  q«  tf- 
I  cibiy  of  another  conqueror,  of  our  own  days,  at  St.  Ut]*'  l 
At  last  in  October,  1 714,  Charles  left  Turkey,  and  cp^^i : 
Hungary  and  all  Germany,  arrived  in  sixteen  days  st  Str.- 
sund.  Without  going  to  Stockholm,  he  immediatelT  t* i 
the  field  against  Prussia,  Denmark,  Saxooy.  and  Ri^<i 
leagued  against  him,  obteined  some  advantages,  was  »ft'- 
wards  besieged  in  Strelsund,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Sv^'f - 
at  the  end  of  1 71 5.  In  Mareh«  1 7 16,  he  invnded  Norra^  .«. 
the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  advanced  to  Christiania,  b.t  t;i 
obliged  by  want  of  provisions  to  return  to  Sweden.  He  ".- 
tered  into  negotiations  with  Peter,  but  still  pursued  t'  *  »i- 
a$tainst  the  Danes,  and  in  October.  1718,  bo  again  m%t  ti 
Norwav,  and  besieged  Friedrichshall  in  the  midst  ef  «  "f - 
On  the  evening  of  the  1 1th  of  December,  while  he  v%* 
specting  the  trenches  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  battery,  br  « .« 
struck  in  the  head  by  a  shot;  and  died  instantly,  in  bistL/:' 
seventh  year.  For  the  narticulan  of  his  advonturons  an«*. 
Voltaire'^  *  Histofre  de  Charies  XII.*  is  the  chief  am  •  -  « 
which  is  gencrelly  considered  oorrert,  and  is  wairaot»«:  • 
the  testimony  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland.  (See  lAf  J'" 
tation  pre/heed  to  yoUairei  Lxfe  of  Charier  XII) 

Charles  was  a  true  specimen  of  a  conqueror  fcr  w- 
glory,  as  it  is  called ;  his  passion  for  war  engrossed  s«l  '  • 
thoughts,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  that  a  r^:- 
could  be  glorious  and  happy  in  a  state  of  peece.  Is  >r< 
respect  he  was  superior  to  most  conquerors.  He  marait " ' 
a  most  exemplary  moral  discipline  in  his  armv,  whirii  :  • 
not  disgrece  itself  by  the  licentioasnesa  and  the  alroc.r^ 
which  have  marked  the  steps  of  most  other  tnvadem 
CHARLES  EMMANUEL.  [Satot  and  8 AXPtTi  i  * 
CHARLESS  WAIN,  a  name  for  the  Groat  Bear  [I  i> 
Majox.]  This  constellation  was  also  formeriy  caUed  "-« 
brood  hen,'  in  England.  (Robert  Recotde,  CaitUf/Kn  r 
ledge.)  This  constellation  was  sometimes  called  a  war.*  * 
both  by  the  Arabs  and  Romans ;  but  whoCharlce  qsV  "* 
been  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  not  having  an  Etr  «' 
Hyginui  of  sufllcient  antiquity  to  bo  anthanty  as  to  '^* 
per8<mage. 
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